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PREFACE. 


PREFACE. 


The  love  of  oratory  is  inherent  in  Americans.  They  have  felt 
its  power  and  influence  as  no  other  people  have,  and  realize  the  part 
it  has  performed  in  the  formation  and  character  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  Oratory  that  made  us  a  free  and  independent  people ;  Oratory 
that  determined  the  equality  of  man  ;  Oratory  that  settled  all  the 
important  questions  of  the  past ;  and  Oratory  that  must  mark  the 
future  weal  or  woe  of  the  American  Nation — a  Nation  which,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  excels  all  others  in  the  splendor  of  her  renown, 
"even  as  one  star  excelleth  another  star  in  glory.** 

It  has  been  the  design  of  the  author,  in  the  present  volume,  to 
furnish  a  carefully  prepared  list,  and  an  equally  carefully  prepared 
biographical  sketch,  of  the  characters  who  have  been  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  development  of  our  common  country,  and  to  present  the 
views  of  each  on  such  questions  as  have  bct^n  prominently  connected 
with  their  national  reputation.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  add, 
that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Union  that  has  not,  through  its  repre- 
sentative men,  performed  its  full  share  in  the  prosperity  which  we 
now  enjoy.  And,  in  this  volume,  taking  into  consideration  the  above 
fact,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  by  having  each  part  represented  ;  and  is  firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  most  prominent  men  of  their  time  have  been  selected,  and 
that  the  great  questions  presented  are  discussed  in  the  ablest  manner 
possible. 

The  reasons  for  editing  and  compiling  a  work  of  this  character 
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are  three-fold  :  First,  that  the  author,  during  his  experience  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  has  often  felt  the  need  of  such  a  work,  and  believes 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  it;  second,  that  the  young  men  of  to-day, 
who  must  administer  the  affairs  of  Government  to-morrow,  may  be 
supplied  with  the  means  for  studying  the  faces  and  the  lives,  and 
profiting  by  the  opinions,  of  those  who  have  preceded  them;  and, 
third,  the  singular  fact  that  no  work  of  a  like  character  has  ever  been 
issued  from  the  American  press. 

In  the  arrangement  of  contents,  the  classification  has  been  made 
more  with  reference  to  the  date  the  speeches  were  delivered,  than  to 
the  time  the  characters  came  into  public  notice ;  thus  the  great 
political  questions  are  discussed  in  their  regular  order,  and  the  reader 
is  not  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  date  on  which  the  subject  was 
introduced.  If  this  arrangement  should  appear,  to  some,  to  give  men 
of  seemingly  less  prominence  the  .preference  over  those  who  have 
been  in  public  life  the  longer,  and  who  have  acted  a  more  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  national  drama,  it  is  hoped  that  the  true  intent  of  the 
classification  will  be  considered,  and  that  no  one  will  be  unjust  enough 
to  impute  to  the  author  a  spirit  of  prejudice  or  favoritism. 

It  is  but  just  that  the  author  should  publicly  acknowledge  the 
great  help  which  he  has  received  from  Hon.  Frank  Gilbert,  L.  T. 
Palmer,  Prof.  M.  M.  Gilchrist,  and  others,  in  the  shape  of  valuable 
advice  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  and  their  proper  arrangement. 

In  the  full  belief  that  a  book  of  the  character  of  the  present  vol- 
ume cannot  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated,  the  author  presents  the  labor 
of  years  to  a  discriminating  public,  with  the  hope  that  as  much  pleas- 
ure maybe  taken  in  its  perusal  as  he  has  found  in  its  preparation. 

C.  M.  W. 
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ORATORY     IN     AMERICA. 


BY    FRANK    GILBERT. 


In  no  Other  country  have  orators  and  oratory  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  shaping  public  affairs,  as  in  America.  The  reason  is, 
that  nowhere  else  has  free  speech  been  enjoyed  with  absolute  thorough- 
ness. Every  other  land  either  is  or  has  been  cursed  by  a  despotism, 
which  dared  not  give  loose  rein  to  the  tongue.  Oratory  can  no  more 
flourish  under  tyranny  than  grain  can  grow  on  an  iceberg,  unless, 
indeed,  the  orator  is  of  such  stuff  as  martyrs  are  made  of. 

The  first  great  orator  of  the  New  World.  James  Otis,  was 
stricken  clown  by  the  bludgeon  of  authority  for  daring  to  assert  in 
burning  words  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  His  fame  lives  in  tradition 
only,  for  that  immortal  speech  was  never  committed  to  paper,  and 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  printing,  "  the  art  preservative  of  arts." 
The  eloquence  which  kindled  the  revolutionary  fire  lives  only  in  the 
memory  of  a  grateful  people.  But  the  oratory  of  the  Republic 
proper  is  one  of  the  great  treasures  of  literature. 

To  glean  the  choicest  specimens  of  American  oratory,  and  give 
succinctly  the  memoirs  of  the  orators  themselves,  constitute  the  high 
and  timely  task  of  this  volume.  The  intelligent  reader  will  see  the  plan 
at  a  glance,  and  recognize  its  excellence.  The  range  of  topics  is  wide, 
and  the  method  adopted  the  best  that  could  have  been  hit  upon  for  the 
purpose.  Each  excerpt  has  intrinsic  value,  apart  from  association  ;  but, 
when  taken  together,   these  orations  form  a  treasure-house  of  rare 
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value.  Coleridge  said  that  he  read  Bunyan's  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
four  times — once  for  the  story,  once  for  the  poetry,  once  for  the 
style,  and  once  for  the  religion.  This  book  has  as  varied  an  interest. 
The  biographical  information  is  accurate  and  important  ;  the  o nations 
are  worthy  of  study  on  their  individual  merits ;  the  whole  presents,  in 
its  chronological  sequence,  the  development  of  American  ideas  on 
public  questions,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  index,  one  may  make  a  topical 
study  of  the  great  subjects  which  have  engrossed  the  attention  of 
orators  and  their  audiences  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  every  part  of  the  Union 
is  represented  by  truly  representative  public  men,  while  not  a  few 
of  our  national  orators  belonged  to  the  whole  people. 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  were  not  greatest  as  orators.  The 
labors  required  of  them  could  be  performed  best,  for  the  most  part, 
by  sword  or  pen.  Achieving  Independence  and  framing  the  Consti- 
tution, together  with  explaining,  advocating,  and  popularizing  its 
provisions,  were  the  tasks  set  them.  But  the  Farewell  Address  of 
Washington,  unpretentious  and  calm,  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  orations  of  the  world,  for  in  its  printed  form  it  has.  been  a 
powerful  instrument  in  moulding  a  wholesome  public  sentiment.  Each 
succeeding  generation  will  be  the  better  for  its  words  of  wisdom.  It 
discusses  in  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism  the  higher  reaches  of  political 
thought.  The  contemporaries  of  Washington,  who  find  place  in  this 
volume,  are  hardly  less  deserving  of  admiration  and  study 

Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  were  the  first  great  American 
masters  of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Whether  in  the  presence  of 
vast  multitudes  of  people  gathered  from  **  amang  the  farmers  'round," 
or  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  they  showed  themselves  to 
belong  to  the  select  peerage,  which  numbers  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Mirabeau,  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Gambetta,  not  to  mention  living  orators. 
To  them  belonged  the  arduous  task  of  taking  such  dry  themes  as 
Constitutional  Law  and  the  Tariff,  and  so  discussing  them  as  to  com- 
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mand  general  attention.  The  press,  in  their  day,  was  far  from  being 
the  power  it  now  is,  and  the  people  not  only  listened  attentively  to 
their  speeches,  but  read  them  over  with  thoughtful  attention.  During 
what  may  now  be  called  the  middle  period  of  the  Republic,  they 
educated  a  generation  of  citizens,  and  the  views  which  they  instilled 
into  the  popular  mind  produced  the  most  momentous  results.  How- 
ever severely  one  may  condemn  any  line  of  thought  developed  by  the 
great  trio,  no  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  which  gave  inspiration  to 
those  ideas,  or  deny  the  potency  of  the  oratory.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  understand  later  American  history  without  weighing  well 
their  speeches. 

The  next  generation  of  orators  were  not  as  gifted  in  the  power 
of  eloquence,  perhaps,  as  that  triumvirate ;  but  the  speeches  of  such 
men  as  Seward,  Sumner,  Douglas,  Lincoln,  and  their  compeers, 
shaped  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

Every  Congress  is  not  only  a  law-making  body,  but  a  grand 
lyceum.  It  is  true,  that  many  speeches  are  made  which  serve  only  to 
cumber  the  records,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  debates  of  that  body  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  determining 
the  course  of  events  in  this  country  as  the  legislation  enacted  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  not  the  startling  bursts  of  eloquence 
alone  which  exert  influence,  but  the  carefully  prepared  presentations 
of  facts  and  arguments  on  live  topics  of  the  day,  unadorned,  though 
they  may  be,  with  the  gems  of  eloquence.  They  are  to  American 
oratorv  what  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  existence.  We  cannot  live 
on  luxuries  alone. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  orators  given  place  in  this 
volume  belong  to  the  class  who  have  become  famous  without  having 
the  advantages  of  the  Congressional  platform  from  which  to  address 
the  country.  The  supreme  orators  of  the  present  day,  Beecher  and 
Ingersoll,  have  only  had  the  platform  of  their  own  transcendent 
genius   from  which  to  address  the  public.     The  two  great  orators  of 
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classic  literature  were  strongest  in  denunciation  ;  but  these  masters  of 
eloquence  have  shown  the  world  that,  under  the  genial  light  of  modern 
civilization,  oratory  reaches  its  perfection  in  pathos  and  the  poetry  of 
prose.  Indeed,  American  oratory,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  a  most 
pleasing  picture  of  vital  force,  rather  than  destructive  energy.  It  is 
not  the  seething  lava  of  a  volcano,  but  the  germinal  heat  of  the 
sun. 

I  cannot  close  this  introduction  without  reverting  to  the  admirable 
judgment  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  this  book.  Combining,  ^s 
it  does,  authorship  and  compilation,  it  required  a  two-fold  qualification. 
To  have  failed  in  either  would  have  been  a  fatal  defect;  but  so  marked 
is  the  success  in  both  departments  that  the  most  captious  criticism 
would  be  disarmed,  and  the  most  exacting  demand  has  been  met.  It 
supplies  a  felt  want.  Not  only  public  speakers  and  those  who  aspire 
to  oratorical  proficiency,  but  every  American,  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  thought-life  of  his  country,  as  expressed  through,  influ- 
enced by,  and  created  out  of,  public  speech,  will  find  in  these  pages  the 
guidance  and  enlightenment  which  he  requires. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  portraits  given  serve 
a  higher  purpose  than  ornamentation  and  the  gratification  of  curiosity. 
They  will  assist  the  reader  in  associating  the  biographical  sketches 
and  orations  with  the  right  persons,  and  give  definiteness  to  the  im- 
pressions made.  They  will  also  be  of  great  usefulness  in  the  family 
circle.  Children,  who  would  otherwise  leave  the  book  untouched,  will 
become  interested,  and  through  them  be  curious  to  know  about  the 
men  themselves,  and  why  they  were  famous.  Thus,  old  and  young 
will  derive  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the  same  source,  however 
different  the  incentives.  It  is  of  prime  importance,  in  a  volume  for 
general  circulation,  to  minister  to  the  mental  needs  of  different  ages, 
and  of  all  classes  and  sections. 
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lOHN  ADAMS,  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
was  born  in  Braintree,  now  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  Oct.  30,  1735.  He 
njoyed  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, taking  a  four  years'  course  of  in- 
struction in  Harvard  College,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1755.  He 
immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law,  first  in  the  ofl[ice  of  Mr.  James  Put- 
nam, of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
afterward  with  Jeremy  Gxid^ey,  who  at 
that  time  was  Attorney-General  of  the 
province,  and  with  whom  James  Otis 
had  formerly  studied.  Mr.  Gridley  must 
have  trained  them  well,  for  two  stronger 
fwtriots  could  scarcely  be  found  in  all 
the  colonies,  yet  he  could  not  unite  with 
them  in  their  fiery  ardor  for  liberty. 

In  1758  Mr.  Adams  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  faithfully  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was 
accustomed  to  investigate  all  questions 
coming  before  him  thoroughly  and  im- 
partially. His  love  for  justice  and  right 
was  a  ruling  power  with  him,  and  he 
hesitated    not   to   take   that  side   of    the 


question  which  was  right,  however  un- 
popular and  dangerous  it  might  be. 

He  was  not  long  in  winning  his  way 
to  distinction,  and  in  1766  he  removed 
from  Braintree,  where  he  had  first  set- 
tled, to  the  city  of  Boston,  where  his 
practice  was  more  extensive  and  re- 
munerative, his  advantages  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  field  of  his  influence  more 
widely  extended.  During  the  years  of 
agitation  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Adams  was  not  idle. 
He  contributed  to  the  growing  ideas  of 
the  day,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  peo- 
ple for  what  he  believed  was  to  be  in  the 
near  future.  The  friends  of  the  King 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try  and  unite 
him  to  their  ranks,  and  soon  after  his 
removal  to  Boston,  he  was  solicited  to 
accept  the  ofiice  of  advocate-general. 
This  tempting  offer  he  declined,  as  he 
would  in  no  way  connect  himself  in  an 
official  capacity  with  the  Crown.  He 
was  twice  chosen  councilor,  but  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  in 
1773,  and  by  Governor  Gage  the  year 
following. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  which  met  in    1774,  and  was 
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active  and  prominent  in  all  its  delibera- 
tions. It  was  Adams,  who,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1 775,  after  the  war  had  actually 
begun,  moved  to  appoint  George  Wash- 
ington commander-in-chief  of  the  colo- 
•  nial  armies.  He  was  among  the  earliest 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  the  colonies  but  in  separate 
government,  and  in  May,  i77^»  ^^ 
moved  in  Congress  that  the  colonies 
proceed  to  adopt  some  adequate  system 
of  government,  and  in  June,  seconded 
the  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  that 
the  colonies  declare  theniselves  free  and 
independent. 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  draft  the  declaration;  the 
other  members  being  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  prepare 
the  report,  and  the  draft  of  the  report 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  wliilc  Mr. 
Adams  was  its  great  advocate  and  de- 
fender on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Adams  was  untiring  in  his  serv- 
ices to  his  country;  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  in  1777,  and,  in    1779,  was 


a  member  of  the  convention  called  to 
frame  a  system  of  government  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  served  on  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  plan. 

The  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he 
was  again  sent  abroad  as  a  plenipoten- 
tiary to  treat  for  peace,  and  also  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  Four  others  were  after- 
ward united  with  him  in  this  duty. 

In  1785  he  was  appointed  first  minis- 
ter to  the  court  of  St.  James,  London, 
but  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1788, 
and  was  the  same  year  elected  tlie  first 
vice-president  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. He  was  re-elected  in  1792,  and 
was,  at  the  close  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, in  1796,  advanced  to  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Federal  party,  and 
when  it  went  out  of  power,  he  retired 
to  private  life,  having  served  but  one 
term  in  the  executive  chair. 

Mr.  Adams  devoted  his  remaining 
years  to  agricultural  and  literary  pur- 
suits, living  a  life  of  quietness  and  peace, 
until  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  when  he 
quietly  fell  asleep,  just  fifty  years  from  that 
first  eventful  4th  when  he  gave  his  vote 
and  name  to  the  immortal  Declaration. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


Mr,  Adam**  SptecM  Faroriufj^  l'i>-  Ortlaratwn  '»/  InJrp^ndencetdelhftred  in  ifft. 


Mr.  Prrsident: — Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart 
to  this  vote.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning we  aimed  not  at  independence.    But  tlicre's 
a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.    The  injustice 
of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms,  and,  blinded 
to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obsti- 
nately persisted,  till  independence  is  now  within 
our  grasp.     We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it, 
and  it  is  ours. 

Why  then,  should  we  defer  the  declaration .' 
is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  England,  which  shall  leave  either 
safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety 
to  his  own  life  and  his  own  honor  ?  Are  not  you, 
sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  he.  our  venerable 
colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  both  already 
the  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  punisli- 
ment  and  of  vengeance.^  Cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you 
be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but 
outlaws.^ 

If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to 
carry  on,  or  to  give  up  the  war?  Do  we  mean 
to  submit  to  the  measures  of  I'arliament,  Boston 
port  bill,  and  all.'  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and 
consent  that  we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to 
powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights  trodden 
down  in  the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to 
submit.     We  never  shall  submit. 

Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn 
obligation  ever  entered  into  by  men — that  plight- 
ing, before  God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to  Wash- 
ington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the 
dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards 
of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in 
every    extremity,   with    our    fortunes   and   our 


lives?  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here  who 
would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagration 
sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it, 
than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall  to 
the  ground. 

For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this 
place,  moved  you  that  George  Washington  be 
appointed  commander  of  the  forces,  raised  or  to 
be  raised,  for  defense  of  American  liberty,  miiy 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I 
besitate  or  waver,  in  the  support  I  give  him. 
The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it 
through.  And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put 
off  longer  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will  give 
us  character  abroad. 

The  nations  will  then  treat  with  us,  which  thev 
never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
subjects,  in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I 
maintain  that  Kngland  herself  will  sooner  treat 
for  jK'aie  with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence, 
than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowl- 
edire  that  her  whole  conduct  toward  us  has  been 
A  course  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride 
will  Ixi  less  wounded  by  submitting  to  that 
course  of  things  which  now  predestinates  our 
independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points  in 
controversy  to  her  rel)ellious  subjects.  The 
former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune ; 
the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep  dis- 
grace. Why,  then — why,  then  sir,  do  we  not,  as 
soon  as  possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a 
national  war?  And  since  we  must  fight  it 
through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  all  the  l>enefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the 
victorv? 
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can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we 
The  cause  will  raise  up  armies; 

create  navies.  The  people,  the 
e  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and 
nselves,  gloriously  through  this 
re  not  how  fickle  other  people 
id.     I  know  the  people  of  these 

know  that  resistance  to  British 
leep  and  settled  in  their  hearts, 
radicated.  Every  colony,  indeed, 
ts  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but 

Sir,  the  Declaration  will  inspire 

increased  courage.  Instead  of  a 
^  war  for  restoration  of  privileges, 
rievances,  for  chartered  immuni- 
*  a  British  king,  set  before  them 
ject  of  entire  independence,  and 
nto  them  anew  the  breath  of  life, 
claration  at  the  head  of  the  army ; 
rill  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard, 

vow  uttered  to  maintain  it,  or  to 
ed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the 
I  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of 
'  will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to 
or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the 
'oclaim  it  there ;  let  them  hear  it 
first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ; 
who  saw  their  brothers  and  their 

field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the 
igton  and  Concord,  and  the  very 
ut  in  its  support. 
he  uncertainty  of  human  affair;:, 

clearly  through  this  day's  busi- 
I  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.     We  may 


not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall 
be  made  good.  We  may  die;  die,  colonists;  die, 
slaves;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously,  and  on 
the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall  re- 
quire the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim 
shall  be  ready,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice, 
come  when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  live, 
let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a 
country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be 
assured  that  this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may 
cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood;  but  it  will 
stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both. 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see 
the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in 
heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  im- 
mortal day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our 
children  will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it 
with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires 
and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return,  thev 
will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of 
subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  dis- 
tress, but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy. 

Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come. 
My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my 
whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all 
that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am 
now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  oft' 
as  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I 
am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  senti- 
ment, and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be 
my  dying  sentiment;   independence  now;   and 

INDEPKNDKNCK   FOREVER ! 
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i:ATRICK  HENRY,  son  of 
E  John  Henry,  nn  emiginnt  from  , 
'  Scotland,  was  born  ill  Hanover  ' 
lunty,  Virginia,  May  39,  1736. 
In  his  early  youth  he  was  fond  of  | 
outdoor  athletic  sports,  and  cared  but  ; 
little  for  study,  hut  as  he  grew  older  he 
acquired  a  strong  taste  for  historical 
reading,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject with  caruestncss  anil  success,  as  his 
subsequent  life  proved.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  was  clerk  in  a  country  store; 
at  sixteen,  he  was  a  partner  with  his 
brother  in  the  mercantile  business.  They 
soon  failed,  anil  another  venture  of  the 
same  kind,  sooti  after,  proved  equally 
unsuccessful.  At  eighteen  he  married, 
and  tried  various  ways  of  making  a 
livelihootl,  but  found  his  wants  increas- 
ing, while  his  income  was  small  and 
uncertain.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
the  law,  and,  after  a  few  weeks'  pi-epara- 
tory  study,  was  a<lmitted  to  the  bar. 
For  three  years  his  practice  was  limited, 
his  name  unknown,  except  in  his  own 
region,  and  debts  gathering  upon  him, 
At  twenty-seven  lie  became  famous 
through  his  eloquent  plea  in  the  cele- 
brated    "Parsons     case,"     his    practice 


increased,  and  his  fees  were  t 
Mr.  Henry  took  a  depp  interest  in  the 
political  questions  of  the  times,  and  his 
eloquence  was  always  used  in  opposition 
to  oppression  and  wrong.  In  1765  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  He  was  progres- 
sive in  his  ideas,  and  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent in  expressing  them.  He  intro- 
duced and  secured  the  .adoption  of  a 
resolution  that  "the  General  Assembly 
of  this  colony  has  the  sole  right  and 
power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  ibis  colony."  It 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one  vote, 
and  Mr.  Henry,  supposing  the  work 
completed,  started  for  bis  home.  Those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  resolution  suc- 
ceeded in  having  it  expunged  from  the 
record  the  following  day. 

In  1774  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  convention  which  advocated 
the  holding  of  an  annual  congress  by 
the  colonics,  and  gave  his  support  to  that 

The  following  year,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  militia,  be  compelled  the  royal 
officers  til  pay  three  hundred  anil  thirty 
pounds  for  ]K>wdcr,  which  the   govcnior 
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had  secretly  removed,  and  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
mother  country,  Mr.  Henry  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  and 
commander  of  all  the  forces  to  be 
raised  in  Virginia.  This  office  he  soon 
resigned.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  continental  congress,  and  of  the 
Virginia  convention  of  1776.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  governor  of 
the  colony,  and  was  re-elected  in  1777 
and  1778,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Jefferson.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  from  1 780  to  1 784,  when  he 
was     again     elected    governor.       Two 

• 

years  later  he  withdrew  from  public 
lite,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  During  the  years  of 
his  public  service,  debts  had  been  ac- 
cumulating, and  he  devoted  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  bettering  of  his  condition. 
In    1787  he   was   chosen  a  member   of 


the  Constitutional  convention  which  as- 
sembled in  Philadelphia,  but  did  not 
attend.  The  following  year,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  convention,  he 
bitterly  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  constitution.  After  this,  he 
declined  to  again  enter  public  life,  though 
repeatedly  solicited  to  do  so,  until  in 
1799,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  He  did  not  live  to  take 
his  seat,  his  death  occurring  June  6, 
1799. 

Mr.  Henry  was  a  man  of  marked  and 
peculiar  power  as  an  orator.  He  could 
sway  the  minds  of  the  cultured  and  the 
ignorant  with  equal  ease.  He  could 
rouse  to  action,  or  quiet  the  raging  pas- 
sions. He  was  a  born  actor,  and  under- 
stood how  to  use  his  powers  with  the 
best  effect.  While  he  was  not  a  wise 
and  accomplished  statesman,  he  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  his  country. 


THE   FEDERAL   CONSTITUTION. 


J/r.  IIenry*s  Opposite 

Mr.  Chairman: — The  proposal  of  ratification 
is  premature.  The  importance  of  the  subject  re- 
Quires  the  most  mature  deliberation.  The  hon- 
orable member  must  forgive  me  for  declaring 
n\y  dissent  from  it,  because,  if  I  understand  it 
rightly,  it  admits  that  the  new  system  is  defec- 
tive, and  most  capitally,  for,  immediately  after 
the  proposed  ratification,  there  comes  a  decla- 
ration that  the  paper  before  you  is  not  in- 
tended to  violate  any  of  these  three  great 
rights — the  liberty  of  religion,   liberty  of  the 


Speech^  delivertd  m  17S8, 

press,  and  the  trial  by  jury.  What  is  the 
inference,  when  you  enumerate  the  rights 
which  you  are  to  enjoy  }  That  those  not 
enumerated  are  relinquished.  There  are  only 
three  things  to  be  retained:  Religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury.  Will  not  the 
ratification  carry  everything,  without  excepting 
these  three  things?  Will  not  all  the  world  pro- 
nounce that  we  intend  to  give  up  all  the  rest? 
Everything  it  speaks  of,  by  way  of  rights,  is  com- 
prised in  these  three  things.    Your  subsequent 
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amendments  only  go  to  these  three  amend- 
ments. I  feel  myself  distressed,  because  the 
necessity'  of  securing  our  personal  rights  seems 
not  to  have  per%'aded  the  minds  of  men ;  for 
many  other  valuable  things  are  omitted.  For 
instance :  General  warrants,  bv  which  an  offi- 
cer  may  search  suspected  places  without  evi- 
dence of  the  commission  of  a  fact,  or  seize  any 
person  without  evidence  of  his  crime,  ought  to 
be  prohibited.  As  these  are  admitted,  any  man 
may  be  seized;  any  property  may  be  taken  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  without  any  evi- 
dence or  reason .  Everything,  the  most  sacred, 
may  be  searched  and  ransacked  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power.  We  have  infinitely  more  rea- 
son to  dread  general  warrants  here  than  they 
have  in  England;  because  there,  if  a  person 
is  confined,  liberty  may  be  quickly  obtained  by 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  But  here,  a  man 
living  many  hundred  miles  from  the  judges, 
may  rot  in  prison  before  he  can  get  that  wTit. 
Another  most  fatal  omission  is  with  respect  to 
standing  armies.  In  your  bill  of  rights  of  Vir- 
ginia, they  are  said  to  be  dangerous  to  liberty ; 
and  it  tells  you  that  the  proper  defense  of  a  free 
State  consists  in  mUitia;  and  so  I  might  go  on  to 
ten  or  eleven  things  of  immense  consequence, 
secured  in  your  bill  of  rights,  concerning  which 
that  proposal  is  silent.  Is  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  of  rights  in  England.^  Is  it  the  lan- 
guage of  the  American  bill  of  rights,  that  these 
three  rights,  and  these  only,  arc  valuJiblc.^  Is  it 
the  language  of  men  going  into  a  new  govern- 
ment.^ Is  it  not  necessary  to  speak  of  those 
things  before  you  go  into  a  compact?  How  do 
these  things  stand.'  As  one  of  the  parties,  wc 
ileclarc  we  do  not  mean  to  give  tlu-in  up.  This 
is  very  dictatorial;  much  more  so  than  the  con- 
duct which  proposes  alterations  as  the  condition 
of  adoption.  In  a  compact,  there  arc  two  par- 
ties— one  accepting,  and  another  proposing.  As 
a  party,  w-e  propose  that  we  shall  secure  these 
three  things;  and  before  we  have  the  assent  of 
the  other  contracting  party,  we  go  into  the  com- 
pact, and   leave  these   things  at   their    mercy. 


What  will  be  the  consequence?  Suppose  the 
other  States  will  call  this  dictatorial ;  thev  will 
say,  Virginia  has  gone  into  the  government, 
and  carried  with  her  certain  propositions,  which, 
she  says,  ought  to  be  concurred  in  by  the  other 
States.  They  will  declare  that  she  has  no  right 
to  dictate  to  other  States  the  conditions  on  which 
they  shall  come  into  the  Union.  According  to 
the  honorable  member's  proposal,  the  ratifica- 
tion will  cease  to  be  obligatory  unless  they  ac- 
cede to  these  amendments.  We  have  ratified 
it.  You  have  committed  a  violation,  they  will 
sav.  Thev  have  not  violated  it.  We  sav  we 
will  go  out  of  it.  You  are  then  reduced  to  a 
sad  dilemma — to  give  up  these  three  rights,  or 
leave  the  government.  This  is  worse  than  our 
present  confederation,  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
adhered  honestly  and  faithfully.  We  shall  be 
told  we  have  violated  it,  because  we  have  left  it 
for  the  infringement  and  violation  of  conditions 
which  they  never  agreed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
ratification.  The  ratification  will  be  complete. 
We,  as  the  other,  accede  to  it,  and  propose  the 
security  of  these  three  great  rights ;  for  it  is  only 
a  proposal.  In  order  to  secure  them,  you  are 
left  in  that  state  o(  fatal  hostilitv,  which  I  shall 
as  much  deplore  as  tl>e  lionorable  gentleman. 
I  exhort  gentlemen  to  think  seriously  before 
they  ratify  this  constitution,  and  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  will  succeed  in  making  a  feeble 
effort  to  get  amendments  after  adoption.  With 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  proposal  which  says 
that  every  power  not  granted  remains  with  the 
people,  it  must  be  previous  to  adoption,  or  it 
will  involve  this  countrv  in  inevitable  destruc- 
tion.  To  talk  of  it  is  a  thing  subsequent,  not  as 
one  of  your  inalienable  rights,  is  leaving  it  to  the 
casual  opinion  of  the  Congress  who  shall  take 
up  the  consideration  of  the  matter.  They  will 
not  reason  with  you  about  the  effect  of  this 
constitution.  They  will  not  take  the  opinion  of 
this  coniniittet*  concerning  its  operation.  They 
will  construe  it  as  they  please.  If  you  place  it 
subsequcnfly,  let  mc  ask  the  consequences. 
Among    ten    thousand    implied   powers   which 
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they  may  assume,  they  may,  if  we  be  engaged 
in  war,  liberate  every  one  of  your  slaves,  if  they 
please.  And  this  must  and  will  be  done  by 
men,  a  majority  of  whom  have  not  a  common 
interest  with  you.  They  will,  therefore,  have 
no  feeling  for  your  interests. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  here  that  the  great 
object  of  a  national  government  is  national 
defence.  That  power  which  is  said  to  be  in- 
tended for  security  and  safety,  may  be  rendered 
detestable  and  oppressive.  If  you  give  power 
to  the  general  government  to  provide  for  the 
general  defence,  the  means  must  be  commen- 
surate to  the  end.  All  the  means  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  people  must  be  g^ven  to  the 
government  which  is  intrusted  with  the  public 
defence.  In  this  State  there  are  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  blacks,  and  there  are 
many  in  several  other  States ;  but  there  are  few 
or  none  in  the  Northern  States ;  and  yet,  if  the 
Northern  States  shall  be  of  opinion  that  our 
numbers  are  numberless,  they  may  call  forth 
every  national  resource.  May  Congress  not 
say,  that  every  black  man  must  fight  .^  Did  we 
not  see  a  little  of  this  in  the  last  war  ?  We 
were  not  so  hard  pushed  as  to  make  emancipa- 
tion  general ;  but  acts  of  Assembly  passed,  that 
every  slave  who  would  go  to  the  army  should 
be  free.  Another  thing  will  contribute  to  bring 
this  event  about :  Slavery  is  detested ;  we  feel 
its  fatal  effects;  we  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of 
humanity.  Let  all  these  considerations,  at 
some  future  period,  press  with  full  force  on  the 
minds  of  Congress.  Let  that  urbanity,  which  I 
trust  will  distinguish  America,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  national  defence — let  all  these  things 
operate  on  their  minds,  and  they  will  search 
that  paper,  and  see  if  they  have  power  of 
manumission.  And  have  they  not,  sir.^  Have 
they  not  power  to  provide  for  the  general  de- 
fence and  welfare.^  May  they  not  think  that 
these  call  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.^  May 
they  not  pronounce  all  slaves  free,  and  will  they 
not  be  warranted  by  that  power  .^  There  is  no 
ambiguous    implication,   or    logical    deduction. 


The  paper  speaks  to  the  point  They  have  the 
power  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms,  and  will 
clearly  and  certainly  exercise  it  As  much  as 
I  deplore  slavery,  I  see  that  prudence  forbids  its 
abolition.  I  deny  that  the  general  government 
ought  to  set  them  free,  because  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  States  have  not  the  ties  of  sym- 
pathy and  fellow-feeling  for  those  whose  inter- 
est  would  be  affected  by  their  emancipation. 
The  majority  of  Congress  is  to  the  North,  and 
the  slaves  are  to  the  South.  In  this  situation  I 
see  a  great  deal  of  the  property  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  in  jeoj^ardy,  and  their  peace  and  tran- 
quility gone  away.  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it 
would  rejoice  my  very  soul  that  every  one  of 
my  fellow-beings  was  emancipated.  As  we 
ought  with  gratitude  to  admire  that  decree  of 
Heaven  which  has  numbered  us  among  the 
free,  we  ought  to  lament  and  deplore  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  our  fellow-men  in  bondage. 
But  is  it  practicable,  by  any  human  means,  to 
liberate  them,  without  producing  the  most 
dreadful  and  ruinous  consequences?  We  ought 
to  possess  them  in  the  manner  we  have  inherit- 
ed them  from  our  ancestors,  as  their  manumis- 
sion is  incompatible  with  the  felicity  of  the 
country.  But  we  ought  to  soflen,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  rigor  of  their  unhappy  fate.  I 
know  that  in  a  variety  of  particular  instances, 
the  legislature,  listening  to  complaints,  have 
admitted  their  emancif^ation.  Let  me  not  dwell 
on  this  subject  I  will  only  add  that  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  property  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  is  in  jeopardy,  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  no  similarity  of  situation  with 
us.  This  is  a  local  matter,  and  I  can  see  no 
propriety  in  subjecting  it  to  Congress. 

[Here  Mr.  Henry  informed  the  committee 
that  he  had  a  resolution  prepared,  to  refer  a  dec- 
laration of  rights,  with  cehtain  amendments  to 
the  most  exceptional  part  of  the  Constitution, 
to  the  other  States  in  the  confederacy,  for  their 
consideration,  previous  to  its  ratification.  The 
clerk  then  read  the  resolution,  the  declaration  of 
rights,  and  amendments,  which  were  nearly  the 
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same  as  those  ultihiately  proposed  by  the  Con- 
vention, for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  He 
then  resumed  the  subject.]  I  have  thus  candidly 
submitted  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  com- 
mittee, what  occurred  to  me  as  proper  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  the  declaration 
of  rights  containing  those  fundamental,  inalien- 
able privileges,  which  I  conceive  to  be  essential 
to  liberty  and  happiness.  I  believe  that,  on  a 
review  of  these  amendments,  it  will  still  be  found 
that  the  arm  of  power  will  be  sufficiently  strong 
for  national  purposes,  when  these  restrictions 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  government.  I  believe 
no  gentleman  who  opposes  me  in  sentiment, 
will  be  able  to  discover  that  any  one  feature  of  a 
strong  government  is  altered;  and  at  the  ^ame 
time  your  inalienable  rights  are  secured  by 
them.  The  government  unaltered  may  be  terri- 
ble to  America,  but  can  never  be  loved,  till  it  be 
amended.  You  find  all  the  resources  of  the 
continent  may  be  drawn  to  a  point.  In  danger, 
the  President  may  concentre  to  a  point  every 
effort  of  the  continent.  If  the  government  be 
constructed  to  satisfy  the  people  and  remove 
their  apprehensions,  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
the  continent  will  go  where  public  utility  shall 
direct.  This  government,  with  these  restric- 
tions, will  be  a  strong  government  united  with 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  In  my  weak 
judgment,  a  government  is  strong,  when  it 
applies  to  the  most  important  end  of  all  govern- 
ments— the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  i)eople. 
In  the  honorable  member's  proposal,  jury  trial, 
the  press,  and  religion,  and  other  essential  rights, 
are  not  to  be  given  up.  Other  essential  rights 
— what  are  thev?  The  world  will  sav.  that  vou 
intended  to  give  them  up.  When  you  go  into 
an  enumeration  of  your  rights,  and  stop  that 
enumeration,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that 
what  is  omitted  is  intended  to  l>e  surrendered. 

Anxious  as  I  am  to  be  as  little  troublesome  as 
possible,  I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject 
without  adverting  to  one  remark  of  the  honora- 
ble gentleman.     He  says,  that,  rather  than  bring 


the  Union  into  danger,  he  will  adopt  it  with  its 
imperfections.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  dis- 
union, and  its  consequent  dangers.  I  have  no 
claim  to  a  greater  share  of  fortitude  than  others ; 
but  I  can  see  no  kind  of  danger.  I  form  my 
judgment  on  a  single  fact  alone,  that  we  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world;  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  cause  of  a  rupture  with  any  nation  in 
the  world.  Is  it  among  the  American  States 
that  the  cause  of  disunion  is  to  be  feared?  Are 
not  the  States  using  all  their  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  union  ?  New  England  sacrifices  local 
prejudices  for  the  purposes  of  union.  We  hear 
the  necessity  of  the  union,  and  predilection  for 
the  union,  re-echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent; and  all  at  once  disunion  is  to  follow!  If 
gent'emen  dread  disunion,  the  very  thing  they 
advocate  will  inevitably  produce  it.  A  previous 
ratification  will  raise  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  union.  New  York  is  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  it,  and  North  Carolina  also.  They 
will  never  accede  to  it  till  it  be  amended.  A 
great  part  of  Virginia  is  opposed,  most  decid- 
edly, to  it,  as  it  stands.  This  very  spirit  which 
will  govern  us  in  these  three  States,  will  find  a 
kindred  spirit  in  the  adopting  States.  Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  it  is  very  problematical 
whether  the  adopting  States  can  stand  on  their 
own  legs,  I  hear  only  on  one  side,  but  as  far 
as  my  information  goes,  there  are  heart-burn- 
ings and  animosities  among  them.  Will  these 
animosities  he  cured  by  subsequent  amend- 
ments .'' 

Turn  away  from  American,  and  consider 
European  politics.  The  nations  there,  which 
can  trouble  us,  are  France,  England,  and  Spain. 
But  at  present  we  know  for  a  certainty,  that 
those  nations  are  engaged  in  a  very  different 
pursuit  from  American  conquests.  We  are  told 
by  our  intelligent  ambassador,  that  there  is  no 
such  danger  as  has  been  apprehended.  Give 
me  leave  then  to  say,  that  dangers  from  beyond 
the  Atlantic  are  imaginary.  From  these  prem- 
ises, then,  it  may  he  concluded  that,  from  the 
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creation  of  the  world  to  this  time,  there  never 
was  a  more  fair  and  propei  opportunity  than  we 
have  at  this  day  to  establish  such  a  government 
as  will  permanently  establish  the  most  tran- 
scendent political  felicity.  Since  the  Revolution 
there  has  not  been  so  much  experience.  Since 
then,  the  general  interests  of  America  have  not 
been  better  understood,  nor  the  Union  more 
ardently  loved,  than  at  this  present  moment.  I 
acknowledge  the  weakness  of  the  old  confedera- 
tion. Every  man  says,  that  something  must  be 
done.  Where  is  the  moment  more  favorable 
than  this  ?  During  the  war,  when  ten  thousand 
dangers  surrounded  us,  America  was  magnani- 
mous. What  was  the  language  of  the  little 
State  of  Maryland?  **  I  will  have  time  to  con- 
sider. I  will  hold  out  three  years.  Let  what 
may  come,  I  will  have  time  to  reflect"  Mag- 
nanimity appeared  everywhere.  What  was  the 
upshot? — America  triumphed.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  forbid  us  to  offer  these  amendments  to 
the  other  States?  If  this  moment  goes  away 
unimproved,  we  shall  never  see  its  return.  We 
now  act  under  a  happy  system,  which  says  that 
a  majority  may  alter  the  government  when 
necessary.  But  by  the  paper  proposed,  a  ma- 
jority will  forever  endeavor  in  vain  to  alter  it. 
Three-fourths  may.  Is  not  this'  the  most  prom- 
ising time  for  securing  the  necessary  alterations? 
Will  you  go  into  that  government,  where  it  is  a 
principle  that  a  contemptible  minority  may  pre- 
vent an  alteration  ?  What  will  be  the  language 
of  the  majority?  Change  the  government — 
Nay,  seven -eighths  of  the  people  of  America 
may  wish  the  change;  but  the  minority  may 
come  with  a  Roman  veto^  and  object  to  the 
alteration.      The  language  of  a  magnanimous 
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country  and  of  freemen  is,  Till  you  remove  the 
defects,  we  will  not  accede.  It  would  be  in  vain 
for  me  to  show  that  there  is  no  danger  to  pre- 
vent our  obtaining  those  amendments,  if  you 
are  not  convinced  already.  If  the  other  States 
will  not  agree  to  them,  it  is  not  an  inducement 
to  union.  The  language  of  this  paper  is  not 
dictatorial,  but  merely  a  proposition  for  amend- 
ments. The  proposition  of  Virginia  met  with  a 
favorable  reception  before.  We  proposed  that 
convention  which  met  at  Annapolis.  It  was 
not  called  dictatorial.  We  proposed  that  at 
Philadelphia.  Was  Virginia  thought  dictatorial? 
But  Virginia  is  now  to  lose  her  pre-epiinence. 
Those  rights  of  equality,  to  which  the  meanest 
individual  in  the  communitv  is  entitled,  are  to 
bring  us  down  infinitely  below  the  Delaware 
people.  Have  we  not  a  right  to  say,  Hear  our 
propositions?  Why,  sir,  your  slaves  have  a 
right  to  make  their  humble  requests.  Those 
who  are  in  the  meanest  occupations  of  human 
life,  have  a  right  to  complain.  What  do  we 
require?  Not  pre-eminence,  but  safety;  that 
our  citizens  may  be  able  to  sit  down  in  peace 
and  security  under  their  own  fig-trees.  I  am 
confident  that  sentiments  like  these  will  meet 
with  unison  in  every  State;  for  they  will  wish 
to  banish  discord  from  the  American  soil.  I 
am  certain  that  the  warmest  friend  of  the  Con- 
stitution wishes  to  have  fewer  enemies — fewer 
of  those  who  pester  and  plague  him  with  oppo- 
sition. I  could  not  withhold  from  mv  fellow- 
citizens  anything  so  reasonable.  I  fear  you 
will  have  no  union,  unless  you  remove  the 
cause  of  opposition.  Will  you  sit  down  con- 
tented with  the  name  of  union,  without  any 
solid  foundation? 
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[LEXANDER  HAMILTON 
15  born  on  the  island  of  Nevis, 
e  of  the  West  Indies,  January 
1 757-  His  Tatlier  was  ii  Scotch 
ligrant,  and  his  mother  a  Hugue- 
not. He  etijoyei!  the  best  educational 
advantages  which  could  be  had  at  St. 
Croix,  whither  he  had  been  taken  under 
the  care  of  some  of  liis  mother's  rela- 
tives, after  her  death,  and  his  father's 
failure  in  business.  These  advantages 
wer«  quite  limited,  however,  and  in 
1769,  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  taken  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Conner 
into  his  counting  house,  where  he 
rapidly  mastered  the  details  of  the  en- 
tire business.  The  following  year  he 
was  left  insole  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, while  Mr.  Conger  was  011  a 
foreign  journey.  This  was  n  weighty 
trust  lo  be  imposed  upon  one  so  young, 
but  Ihe  manner  in  which  the  entire  busi- 
ness and  correspondence  was  conducted, 
showed  that  his  employer's  confidt^ncc 
was  ■well  founded. 

This  early  practical  training  led  him 
to  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
principles  and  laws  of  trade,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  exhaustive  study 


of  all  questions  requiring  his  attention, 
for  which  he  was  so  noted  throughout 
his  life.  In  1772  an  opportunity  offered 
for  going  to  New  York,  where  he  could 
enjoy  the  better  educational  facilities  01 
that  city  and  neighborhood.  Of  this  he 
gladly  availed  himself.  A  year  was 
spent  in  the  Grammar  school  in  EHza- 
bcthtown,  New  Jersey,  and  in  1774  he 
entered  what  is  now  called  Columbia 
College,  in  New  York.  During  the 
same  year,  though  very  young,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  thorough 
study  of  the  jwlitical  condition  of  the 
colonies,  and  particularly  their  iclalion 
to  the  mother  country.  He  decided  that 
duK-  led  him  to  act  with  them  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  oppressive  measures  adopted 
■Aw\  insisted  on  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Before  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
had  contributed  some  very  impoitant 
p.ipers  to  the  discussion  of  the  exciting 
questions  then  before  the  colonies,  and 
his  fame  as  an  orator  and  writer  was 
est.iblished.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
to  the  mere  discussion  of  the  questions, 
but  prepared  to  make  his  .lid  of  vahic 
on  the  field  of  conflict,  which  he  be- 
licvcd  could  not  he  avoided.      He   united 


with,  and  was  chosen  captain  of,  an 
artillery  company  before  leaving  college, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  mastery  of 
that  branch  of  military  science.  With 
his  well-drilled  company,  he  rendered 
efficient  aid  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  Harlem  Plains,  Chatterton  Hill, 
New  Brunswick,  Trenton,  and  Prince- 
ton. In  these  engagements  his  courage 
and  skill  were  conspicuous,  attracting 
the  attention  of  General  Washington, 
and  commanding  his  admiration. 

In  1777  he  became  private  secretary 
and  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  until 
1781,  when  he  resigned.  He  could  not 
be  idle.  Having  laid  down  the  sword, 
he  continued  to  wield  the  pen,  and  con- 
tributed papers  on  the  nature  and  defects 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  looking 
to  a  more  stable  and  efficient  form  of 
government,  and  leading  the  people  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  important  posi- 
tion  in  which  they  were  establishing 
themselves  as  an  independent  nation. 

Hamilton  returned  to  the  army  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  and,  in  command 
of  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
war,  and  the  capture  of  the  army  of 
Cornwallis.  The  war  being  ended,  and 
independence  an  assured  fact,  the  active 
mind  of  Hamilton,  turned  entirely  from 
the  trials  and  toils  of  military  strife, 
grappled  with  the  no  less  important 
questions  which  now   claimed  the   most 


earnest  attention  of  the  new  nation. 
The  articles  of  confederation  had 
been  adopted  without  that  mature  de- 
liberation which  should  have  been 
accorded  them,  but  which  could  not  be 
given  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of 
actual  war.  The  necessities  and  dangers 
of  the  times  had  held  the  separate  colo- 
nies together,  and,  in  a  large  measure, 
directed  and  controlled  their  action. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  the  defects 
of  the  articles  could  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  examined,  and  some  better 
bond  of  union  and  system  of  govern- 
ment adopted.  Hamilton  turned  his 
thought  to  this  subject,  while  pursuing 
his  legal  studies  and  practice,  to  secure  a 
livelihood  for  his  family. 

He  was  in  favor  of  a  strong  and 
efficient  union  of  the  States,  acting  under 
a  general  government,  that  should  be 
superior  to  any  state  government. 
Many  pamphlets  and  papers  were 
written  by  him,  conveying  "to  the  people 
his  ideas  on  this  subject. 

He  was  a  delegate  in  Congress  in  1 782, 
1787  and  1788.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  assembled  at 
Annapolis  in  1786,  and  also  of  the  con- 
vention which  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  formed  the  constitution  for  a 
more  perfect  union  between  the  States. 
He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 
convention  called  in  New  York  to  de- 
cide the  course  of  that  State  toward  the 
proposed  constitution.  When  the  con- 
vention met,  those  in  favor  of  ratifying 
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it  were  in  a  small  minority.  Hamilton 
was  one  of  that  minority,  and  so  faith- 
ful and  skillful  was  he,  and  others  with 
him,  that  the  convention  finally  ratified 
the  measure,  and  placed  the  State  in  her 
proper  place  in  the  Union. 

When  Washington  was  elected  presi- 
dent under  the  new  form  of  government, 
he  called  Hamilton  to  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department,  where,  as  every- 
where else,  he  discharged  his  duties  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  abiding  pros- 
perity to  his  country.  In  the  dark  days 
of  the  war  he  had  written  some  letters 
and  papers  to  Mr.  Morris  and  others, 
on  the  financial  measures  calculated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  colonies, 
and  relieve  the  distress  of  their  armies. 
In  these,  and  the  financial  papers  and  re- 
ports prepared  by  him  while  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  manifested  a  deeper  and 
truer  insight  into  the  science  of  finance 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  Nor 
has  any  one  since  shown  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  underlying  that 
department  of  the  government's  work. 

In  1795  he  retired  to  private  life,  that 


he  might  by  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, secure  the  means  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  his  family. 

Three  years  later  he  was  again  called 
into  public  life  by  the  threatened  war 
with  France.  He  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general for  the  organization  of 
the  army,  and  on  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton, in  1799,  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command.  As  a  member  of  Congress, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  body.  In  1801,  when  the 
election  of  president  was  thrown  into 
the  house,  and  the  choice  lay  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr,  Mr.  Hamilton  ex- 
erted his  influence  for  the  former,  and 
was  successful. 

He  afterward  opposed  Burr's  can- 
didacy for  the  governorship  of  New 
York.  Burr,  excited  by  the  opposition, 
and  believing  that  he  was  indebted  to 
Hamilton  for  his  defeat,  sought  a  hostile 
meeting  with  him  for  the  settlement  of 
the  trouble.  In  this  he  was  successful. 
They  met  on  the  iith  of  July,  1804, 
and  Hamilton  fell  mortallv  wounded  at 
the  first  fire. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  UNION  IN  RESPECT  TO  REVENUE. 


The  effects  of  union  upon  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  States  have  been  sufficiently 
delineated.  Its  tendency  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  revenue  will  be  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry. 

A  prosperous  commerce  is  now  perceived  and 


acknowledged  by  all  enlightened  statesmen  to 
be  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  product- 
tive,  source  of  national  wealth,  and  has  accord- 
ingly become  a  primary  object  of  their  political 
cares.  By  multiplying  the  means  of  gratifica- 
tion, by  promoting  the  introduction  and  circula- 
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tion  of  the  precious  metals,  those  darling  objects 
of  human  avarice  and  enterprise,  it  serves  to 
vivify  and  invigorate  all  the  channels  of  indus- 
try, and  to  make  them  flow  with  greater  activity 
and  copiousness.  The  assiduous  merchant,  the 
laborious  husbandman,  the  active  mechanic,  and 
the  industrious  manufacturer — all  orders  of  men 
—look  forward  with  eager  expectation  and  grow- 
ing alacrity  to  this  pleasing  reward  of  their  toils. 
The  often-agitated  question  between  agriculture 
and  commerce  has,  from  indubitable  experience, 
received  a  decision  which  has  silenced  the  rival- 
ships  that  once  subsisted  between  them,  and  has 
proved,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  friends, 
that  their  interests  are  intimately  blended  and 
interwoven.  It  has  been  found  in  forefgn 
countries,  that  in  proportion  as  commerce  has 
flourished,  land  has  risen  in  value.  And  how 
couid  it  have  happened  otherwise.^  Could  that 
which  procures  a  freer  vent  for  the  products  of 
the  earth ;  which  furnishes  new  incitements  to 
the  cultivators  of  land ;  which  is  the  most  pow- 
erful instrument  in  increasing  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  State — could  that,  in  fine,  which  is 
the  faithful  handmaid  of  labor  and  industrv  in 
every  shape,  fail  to  augment  the  value  of  that 
article,  which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  objects  upon  which  they  are 
exerted  ?  It  is  astonishing  that  so  simple  a  truth 
should  ever  have  had  an  adversary;  and  it  is 
one  among  a  multitude  of  proofs,  how  apt  a 
spirit  of  ill-informed  jealousy,  or  of  too  great  ab- 
straction and  refinement,  is  to  lead  men  astray 
from  the  plainest  paths  of  reason  and  conviction. 
The  ability  of  a  country  to  pay  taxes  must 
always  be  proportioned,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  to  the 
celeritv  with  which  it  circulates.  Commerce, 
contributing  to  both  these  objects,  must  of  neces- 
sity render  the  payment  of  taxes  easier,  and 
facilitate  the  requisite  supplies  to  the  treasury 
The  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  contain  a  great  extent  of  fertile,  culti- 
vated, and  populous  territory,  a  large  proportion 


of  which  is  situated  in  mild  and  hixuriant  cli- 
mates. In  some  parts  of  this  territory  are  to  be 
found  the  best  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Europe. 
And  yet,  from  the  want  of  the  fostering  influ- 
ence of  commerce,  that  monarch  /:an  boast  but 
slender  revenues.  He  lias  several  times  been 
compelled  to  owe  obligations  to  the  pecuniary 
succors  of  other  nations,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  essential  interests,  and  is  unable,  upon  the 
strength  of  his  own  resources,  to  sustain  a  long 
or  continued  war. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject  alone 
that  union  will  be  seen  to  conduce  to  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue.  There  are  other  points  of 
view  in  which  its  influence  will  appear  more 
immediate  and  decisive.  It  is  evident  from  the 
state  of  the  country,  from  the  habits  of  the 
people,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  on  the 
point  itself,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  raise  any 
very  considerable  sums  by  direct  taxation.  Tax 
laws  have  in  vain  been  multiplied ;  new  methods 
to  enforce  the  collection  have  in  vain  been  tried ; 
the  public  expectation  has  been  uniformly  dis- 
appointed, and  the  treasuries  of  the  States  have 
remained  empty.  The  popular  system  of  ad- 
ministration  inherent  in  the  nature  of  popular 
government,  coinciding  with  the  real  scarcity  of 
money  incident  to  a  languid  and  mutilated  state 
of  trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  every  experiment 
for  extensive  collections,  and  has  at  length 
taught  the  different  legislatures  the  folly  of 
attempting  them. 

No  person  acquainted  with  what  happ>ens  in 
other  countries,  will  be  surprised  at  this  circum- 
stance. In  so  opulent  a  nation  as  that  of  Britain, 
where  direct  taxes  from  superior  wealth  must  be 
much  more  tolerable,  and,  from  the  vigor  of  the 
government,  much  more  practicable,  than  in 
America,  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  national 
revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  of  the  indirect 
kind ;  from  imposts,  and  from  excises.  Duties 
on  imported  articles  form  a  large  branch  of  this 
latter  description. 

In  America  it  is  evident  that  we  must  a  long 
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time  depend  for  the  means  of  revenue  chiefly  on 
such  duties.  In  most  parts  of  it,  excises  must 
be  confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  The 
genius  of  the  people  will  ill  brook  the  inquisi- 
tive and  peremptory  spirit  of  excise  laws.  The 
pockets  of  the  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
reluctantly  yield  but  scanty  supplies,  in  the  un- 
welcome shape  of  impositions  on  their  houses 
and  lands ;  and  personal  property  is  too  precari- 
ous and  invisible  a  fund  to  be  laid  hold  of  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  imperceptible  agency 
of  taxes  on  consumption. 

If  these  remarks  have  any  foundation,  that 
state  of  things  which  will  best  enable  us  to  im- 
prove and  extend  so  valuable  a  resource,  must 
be  the  best  adapted  to  our  political  welfare. 
And  it  cannot  admit  of  a  serious  doubt  that  this 
state  of  things  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
eral union.  As  far  as  this  would  be  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  commerce,  so  far  it  must  tend 
to  the  extension  of  the  revenue  to  be  drawn 
from  that  source.  As  far  as  it  would  contribute 
to  render  regulations  for  the  collection  of  the 
duties  more  simple  and  efficacious,  so  far  it  must 
serve  to  answer  the  purposes  of  making  the 
same  rate  of  duties  more  productive,  and  of  put- 
ting it  into  the  power  of  government  to  increase 
the  rate,  without  prejudice  to  trade. 

The  relative  situation  of  these  States;  the 
number  of  rivers  with  which  thev  are  inter- 
sected,  and  of  bays  that  wash  their  shores ;  the 
facility  of  communication  in  every  direction ;  the 
affinity  of  language  and  manners;  the  familiar 
habits  of  intercourse — all  these  are  circumstances 
that  would  conspire  to  render  an  illicit  trade  be- 
tween them  a  matter  of  little  difficulty,  and 
would  insure  frequent  evasions  of  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  each  other.  The  separate 
States,  or  confederacies,  would  be  driven  by 
mutual  jealousy  to  avoid  the  temptations  to  that 
kind  of  trade,  by  the  lowness  of  their  duties. 
The  temper  of  our  government,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  would  not  permit  those  rigorous  pre- 
cautions  by  which  the  European  nations  guard 


the  avenues  into  their  respective  countries,  as 
well  by  land  as  by  water,  and  which,  even  there, 
are  found  insufficient  obstacles  to  the  adventurous 
stratagems  of  avarice. 

In  France,  there  is  an  army  of  patrols  (as  they 
are  called)  constantly  employed  to  secur^  her 
fiscal  regulations  against  the  inroads  of  the 
dealers  in  contraband.  Mr.  Neckar  computes 
the  number  of  these  patrols  at  upward  of  twenty 
thousand.  This  proves  the  immense  difficulty 
in  preventing  that  species  of  traffic  where  there 
is  an  inland  communication,  and  shows  in  a 
strong  light  the  disadvantages  with  which  the 
collection  of  duties  in  this  country  would  be  en- 
cumbered, if,  by  disunion,  the  States  should  be 
placed  in  a  situation  with  respect  to  each  other, 
resembling  that  of  France  with  respject  to  her 
neighbors.  The  arbitrary  and  vexatious  powers 
with  which  the  patrols  are  necessarily  armed, 
would  be  intolerable  in  a  free  country. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  but  one  govern- 
ment pervading  all  the  States,  there  will  be,  as 
to  the  principal  part  of  our  commerce,  but  one 
side  to  guard — the  Atlantic  coast.  Vessels  ar- 
riving directly  from  foreign  countries,  laden  with 
valuable  cargoes,  would  rarely  choose  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  complicated  and  critical  perils 
which  would  attend  attempts  to  unlade  prior  to 
their  coming  into  port.  They  would  have  to 
dread  both  the  dangers  of  the  coast  and  of  de- 
tection, as  well  -after  as  before  their  arrival  at 
the  places  of  their  final  destination.  An  ordi- 
nary degree  of  vigilance  would  be  competent  to 
the  prevention  of  any  material  infractions  upon 
the  rights  of  the  revenue.  A  few  armed  vessels, 
judiciously  stationed  and  employed,  might,  at 
small  expense,  be  made  useful  sentinels  of  the 
laws.  And  the  government  having  the  same 
interest  to  provide  against  violations  everywhere, 
the  co-operation  of  its  measures  in  each  State 
would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  render  them 
effectual.  Here,  also,  we  should  preserve,  by 
union,  an  advantage  which  nature  holds  out  to 
us,  and  which  would  be  relinquished  by  separa- 
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tion.  The  United  States  lie  at  a  great  distance 
from  Europe,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  all  other  places  with  which  they  would 
have  extensive  connections  of  foreign  trade. 
The  passage  from  them  to  us  in  a  few  hours,  or 
in  a  single  night,  as  between  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Britain,  and  of  other  neighboring  nations, 
would  be  impracticable.  This  is  a  prodigious 
security  against  a  direct  contraband  ^%'ith  foreign 
countries;  but  a  circuitous  contraband  to  one 
State,  through  the  medium  of  another,  would 
be  both  easy  and  safe.  The  difference  between 
a  direct  importation  from  abroad,  and  an  indirect 
iiiiportation  tl;irough  the  channel  of  an  adjoining 
State,  in  small  parcels,  according  to  time  and 
opportunity,  with  the  additional  facilities  of 
inland  communication,  must  be  palpable  to 
everv  man  of  discernment. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  one  national  gov- 
ernment would  be  able,  at  much  less  expense, 
to  extend  the  duties  on  imports  beyond  com- 
parison further  than  would  be  practicable  to  the 
States  separately,  or  to  any  partial  confederacies. 
Hitherto,  I  believe,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  these  duties  have  not,  upon  an  average,  ex- 
ceeded in  any  State  three  per  cent.  In  France 
they  are  estimated  at  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  and 
in  Britain  the  proportion  is  still  greater.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  hinder  their  being  in- 
creased in  this  country  to  at  least  treble  their 
present  amount  The  single  article  of  ardent 
spirits,  under  federal  regulation,  might  be  made 
to  furnish  a  considerable  revenue.  According 
to  the  ratio  of  importation  into  this  State, 
the  whole  quantity  imported  into  the  United 
States  may,  at  a  low  computation,  be  estimated 
at  four  millions  of  gallons^  which,  at  a  shilling 
per  gallon,  wouid  produce  two  hundred  thousand 

pounds.  That  article  would  well  bear  this  rate 
of  dutv,and  if  it  should  tend  to  diminish  the  con- 
sumption  of  it,  such  an  effect  would  be  equally 
favorable  to  the  agriculture,  to  the  economy,  to 
the  morals,  and  to  the  health  of  society.  There 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  much  a  subject  of  na- 
tional extravagance  as  this  very  article. 


What  will  be  the  consequence,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  resource  in  ques- 
tion in  its  full  extent.^  A  nation  cannot  long 
exist  without  revenue.  Destitute  of  this  essen- 
tial support,  it  must  resign  its  independence,  and 
sink  into  the  degraded  condition  of  a  province. 
This  is  an  extremity  to  which  no  government 
will,  of  choice,  accede.  Revenue,  therefore, 
must  be  had  at  all  events.  In  this  country,  if 
the  principal  part  be  not  drawn  from  commerce, 
it  must  fall  with  oppressive  weight  upon  land. 
It  has  been  already  intimated  that  excises,  in 
their  true  signification,  are  too  little  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  to  admit  of  great 
use  being  made  of  that  mode  of  taxation ;  nor, 
indeed,  in  the  States  where  almost  the  sole  em- 
ployment is  agriculture,  are  the  objects  proper 
for  excise  sufficiently  numerous  to  permit  very 
ample  collections  in  that  way.  Personal  estate, 
as  before  remarked,  from  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
it,  cannot  be  subjected  to  large  contributions 
by  any  other  means  than  by  taxes  on  con- 
sumption. In  populous  cities  it  may  be  enough 
the  subject  of  conjecture  to  occasion  the  oppres* 
sion  of  individuals,  without  much  aggregate 
benefit  to  the  State ;  but  beyond  these  circles  it 
must  in  a  great  measure  escape  the  eye  and  the 
hand  of  the  tax-gatherer.  As  the  necessities  of 
the  State,  nevertheless,  must  be  satisfied  in  some 
mode,  the  defect  of  other  resources  must  throw 
the  principal  weight  of  the  public  burdens  on 
the  possessors  of  land.  And  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wants  of  the  government  can  never 
obtain  an  adequate  supply,  unless  all  the  sources 
of  revenue  are  open  to  its  demands,  the  finances 
of  the  community,  under  such  embarrassments, 
cannot  be  put  into  a  situation  consistent  with  its 
respectability  or  its  security.    Thus  we  shall  not 

even  have  the  consolations  of  a  full  treasury,  to 
atone  for  the  oppression  of  that  valuable  class  of 
citizens  who  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  But  public  and  private  distress  ^%'ill 
keep  pace  with  each  other  in  gloomy  concert, 
and  unite  in  deploring  the  infatuation  of  those 
counsels  which  led  to  disunion. 


UNION  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ECONOMY. 


As  connected  with  the   subject  of  revenue, 
we  mav  ivith  propriety  consider  that  of  economy. 
The  money  saved  from  one  object,  may  be  use- 
fuWy  applied    to  another;    and  there  will  be  so 
much  the  less  to  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people.     If  the  States  be  united  under  one 
government,  there  will  be  but  one  national  civil 
list  to  support;    if  they  are  divided  into  several 
confederacies,   there  will  be  as  many  different 
national  civil  lists  to  be  provided  for;    and  each 
of  them,  as  to  the  principal  departments,  co- 
extensive with  that  which  would  be  necessary 
for  a  government   of  the  whole.    The  entire 
separation   of   the   States  into  thirteen   uncon- 
nected sovereignties,  is  a  project  too  extrava- 
gant, and  too  replete  with  danger,  to  have  many 
advocates.    The  ideas  of  men  who    speculate 
upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  seem 
generally  turned  toward  three  confederacies ;  one 
consisting  of  the  four  Northern,  another  of  the 
four  Middle,  and  a  third  of  the  five  Southern 
States.     There   is   little  probability    that    there 
would   be  a  great  number.     According  to  this 
distribution,  each   confederacy  would   comprise 
an  extent  of  territory   larger  than  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.     No  well-informed 
man  will  suppose  that  the  affairs  of  such  a  con- 
federacy can  be  properly  regulated  by  a  govern- 
ment less  comprehensive  in  its  organs  or  insti 
tutions,  than  that  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the   convention.      When   the   dnnensions   of  a 
State  attain  to  a  certain  magnitude,  it  requires 
the  same  energy  of  government,  and  the  same 
forms  of  administration,  which  are  requisite  in 
one  of  much  greater  extent.     This  idea  admits 
not  of  precise  demonstration,  because  there  is 
no  rule  by  which  we  can  measure  the  momen- 
tum of   civil  power,  necessary  to  the  govern- 


ment of  any  given  number  of  individuals;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  Island  of  Britain, 
nearly  commensurate  with  each  of  the  sup- 
posed confederacies,  contains  about  eight  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
degree  of  authority  required  to  direct  the  pas- 
sions of  so  large  a  society  to  the  public  good, 
we  shall  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  like 
portion  of  power  would  be  sufficient  to  perform 
the  same  task  in  a  society  far  more  numerous. 
Civil  power,  properly  organized  and  exerted,  is 
capable  of  diffusing  its  force  to  a  very  great 
extent;  and  can  in  a  manner  reproduce  itself 
in  every  part  of  a  great  empire,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  subordinate  institutions. 

The  supposition  that  each  confederacy  into 
which  the  States  would  be  likely  to  be  divided, 
would  require  a  government  not  less  compre- 
hensive than  the  one  proposed,  will  be  strength- 
ened by  another  conjecture,  more  probable  than 
that  which  presents  us  with  three  confederacies, 
as  the  alternative  to  a  general  union.  If  we  at- 
tend carefully  to  geographical  and  commercial 
considerations,  in  conjunction  with  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  different  States,  we  shall 
be  led  to  conclude,  that  in  case  of  disunion, 
they  will  most  naturally  league  themselves 
under  two  governments.  The  four  Eastern 
States,  from  all  the  causes  that  form  the  links  of 
national  sympathy  and  connection,  may  with 
certainty  be  expected  to  unite.  New  York, 
situated  as  she  is,  would  never  be  unwise 
enough  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  unsupported 
flank  to  the  weight  of  that  confederacy.  There 
arc  obvious  reasons,  that  would  facilitate  her 
accessioji  to  it.  New  Jersey  is  too  small  a  State 
to  think  of  being  a  frontier,  in  opposition  to  this 
still  more  powerful  combination,-    nor  do  there 
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appear  to  be  any  obstacles  to  her  adniiesion  into 
it.  Even  Pennsylvania  would  hove  Btrong  in. 
ducementB  to  join  the  northern  league.  An 
active  foreign  commerce,  on  the  basis  of  her 
own  navigation,  is  her  true  policy,  and  coincides 
witli  the  opinions  and  dispositionB  of  her  citi- 
zenB.  The  more  Southern  States,  from  various 
circumstances,  may  not  think  themselves  much 
interested  in  the  encouragement  of  navigation. 
They  may  prefer  a  system  which  would  give 
unlimited  scope  to  all  nations,  to  be  the  car- 
riers, as  well  as  the  purchasers  of  their  com- 
modities. Pennsylvania  may  not  choose  to 
confound  her  interests  in  a  connection  so  ad- 
verse to  her  policy.  As  she  must,  at  all  events, 
be  a  frontier,  she  may  deem  tt  most  consislent 
with  her  safety,  to  have  her  exposed  side  turned 
toward  the  weaker  power  of  the  southern, 
rather  than  toward  the  stronger  power  of  the 
northern  confederacy.  This  would  give  her 
the  fairest  chance  to  avoid  being  the  FlemUrs 
of  America.  Whatever  may  be  the  determina 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  if  the  Northern  Con- 
federacy includes  New  Jersey,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  more  than  one  confederacy  to  the 
south  of  thst  State. 


Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
thirteen  Slates  will  be  able  to  support  a  na- 
tional government,  better  than  one-half,  or  one- 
third,  or  any  number  less  than  (he  whole. 
This  reflection  must  have  great  weight  in  ob- 
viating that  objection  to  the  proposed  plan,  which 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  expense;  an  ob- 
jection, however,  which,  when  we  come  to 
take  a  nearer  view  of  it,  will  appear  in  every 
light  to  stand  on  mistaken  ground. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  consideration  of  a  plu- 
rality of  civil  lists,  we  take  Into  view  the  number 
of  persons  who  must  nece»«arily  be  employed 
to  guard  the  inland  communication,  be- 
tween the  different  confederacies,  against  an 
Illicit  trade,  and  who  in  time  will  Infallibly 
spring  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  revenue; 
and  If  we  also  take  into  view  the  military  estab- 
lishments, which  il  has  been  shown,  would  un- 
avoidably result  from  the  jealousies  and  con- 
flicts of  the  several  nations,  into  which  the 
Stales  would  be  divided,  we  shall  clearly  dis- 
cover that  a  separation  would  be  not  lesi  in- 
jurious to  the  economy,  than  to  the  tran- 
quility, commerce,  revenue,  and  liberty  of  every 
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HERE  is  no  name  in  the  annals 
of  history  that  is  dearer  to  the 
American  people  than  that  of 
George  Washington,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Colonial 
forces  during  the  long  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  the  first  President  of  the 
new  nation. 

He  was  born  on  the  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia, 
February  22,  1732.  Soon  after  his 
birth,  the  family  removed  to  Stafford 
county,  where  the  youthful  years  of  the 
coming  hero  were  spent,  and  where  he 
gathered  what  benefits  could  be  reaped 
from  the  best  of  the  poor  schools  of  that 


region. 


When  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  left 
an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
Great  as  was  this  loss,  the  mother,  to 
whose  care  he  was  left,  was  worthy  of 
the  charge,  and  trained  her  son  for  a  life 
of  virtue  and  nobility  that  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  man. 

For  a  time  he  was  sent  to  reside  with 
his  half-brother,  Augustine,  where  he 
attended  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Williams, 
studying  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties 


of  a  common  business  life.  When  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  the  navy,  but  declined  it  on 
account  of  his  mother's  reluctance  to  part 
with  him.  He  then  continued  in  school 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
particularly  that  of  practical  surveying. 
Young  Washington  had  become  quite 
a  favorite  with  William  Fairfax,  the 
brother  and  agent  of  Lord  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, who  had  received  large  grants  of 
land  from  the  English  King.  This  land 
was  situated  between  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahannock  Rivers.  About  the  time 
that  George  left  school,  it  became  desir- 
able to  have  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
western  portion  of  this  grant,  lying  in 
the  mountainous  district  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  he  was 
chosen  to  perform  the  important  and 
dangerous  work.  His  task  was  begun 
in  March,  1748,  and  was  completed  in 
April  of  the  same  year,  with  such  accept- 
ance that,  through  the  influence  of  his 
patron,  he  secured  the  appointment  of 
public  surveyor.  His  experience  while 
surveying  was  of  use  to  him  in  his  im- 
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portant  duties  in  after  years.  He  gained 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  country 
in  which  many  of  his  earlier  military 
movements  were  located;  he  also  ac- 
quired a  large  fund  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Indians, 
their  nature  and  customs  in  war,  as  well 
as  in  peace,  and  this  knowledge  he  was 
able  to  turn  to  good  account  in  his 
country's  service.  The  frontier  settle- 
ments were  troubled  with  frequent  ma- 
rauding expeditions  by  the  hostile  natives, 
and  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
was  ready,  armed  and  equipped,  for  any 
sudden  call.  Those  not  living  on  the 
immediate  border  were  expected  to  be 
ready  to  go  when  necessary  to  repel  any 
serious  invasion. 

Early  in  the  French  and  Indian  hos- 
tilities, Washington  was  put  in  command 
of  a  militia  company,  and  soon  after  he 
WHS  appointed  an  adjutant-general,  to 
assist  in  properly  organizing  the  Virginia 
militia.  He  was  at  this  time  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  but  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  capable  organizers  in 
the  colony,  and  rose  rapidly  in  favor  with 
the  colonial  authorities.  The  difficulties 
between  the  French  and  Indians  and  the 
English  colonists  continued  to  grow 
more  threatening,  the  former  encroaching 
on  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  until  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  deemed  it  best  to 
send  a  special  messenger  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  forces,  who  had 
his  headquarters  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie. 


George  Washington  was  chosen  for 
this  hazardous  duty.  He  at  once  made 
all  necessary  preparation,  and  set  out  on 
his  journey  of  over  four  hundred  miles 
through  the  mountain  wilderness  in  No- 
vember, I753,  The  journey  was  one  of 
peculiar  danger  and  hardship,  such  as 
would  try  the  powers  of  an  older  and 
more  experienced  man,  but  Washington 
executed  the  mission  faithfully,  and  on 
the  15th  of  December  he  was  ready  to 
set  out  upon  his  return,  reaching  Wil- 
liamsburg on  the  1 6th  of  January,  1754, 
and  delivered  the  reply  of  the  French 
commander  to  Governor  Dinwiddle.  A 
force  of  three  hundred  men  was  raised  to 
proceed  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  occupy  the  fort  in  process  of  con- 
struction there,  and  render  protection  to 
the  English  traders  and  settlers  in  that 
region.  The  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  offi^red  to  Washington,  but  he 
declined  to  accept,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  in  command  to  Colonel 
Fry,  who  was  given  the  command.  The 
chief  labor  and  planning  of  the  cam- 
paign devolved  upon  Washington,  who 
subsequently  became  first  in  command, 
through  the  death  of  Colonel  Fry. 
Though  unsuccessful  in  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  it  was  a  school  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  young  commander,  and 
by  the  ability  shown  as  a  leader,  he  was 
rendered  more  popular  with  the  frontier 
soldiers,  and  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  those  in  authority  was  greatly  in- 
creased.     Soon     after    this    expedition. 
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Washington    resigned    his   commission, 
and  returned  to  his  home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, where  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 
however,  when  his  services  were  again 
demanded   by  his    country.      War   be- 
tween England  and  France  was  inevita- 
ble, and  preparations  were  commenced 
in  1755  ^^  make  it  as  effective  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  as  possible.     Three 
compaigns  were  planned  for  that  year, 
the  principal  one  being  for  tjie  reduction 
of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  disputed  territory 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Lake 
Erie.     Washington  was  a  member  of  the 
official  staff  of  the  unfortunate,  though 
gallant,  Braddock,  who  commanded  the 
expedition,  and  when  defeat  and  disaster 
overtook    the    devoted     army,    it    was 
the  heroic  courage  and  coolness  of  the 
young  Virginian  that  saved  the  remnant 
of  it  from  entire  destruction.    He  reached 
his  home  again  on  the  26th  of  July,  1755, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be 
raised,  for  the  defense  of  Virginia.     This 
position   he  held  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  rendered  valuable  services  in  protect- 
ing the  exposed   settlements  on  the  fron- 
tier from  attack  by  the  hostile  Indians. 

After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1 758,  and  on  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary following,  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Martha  Custis,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  peaceful  home  life   for 


the  greater  part  of  the  following  fifteen 
years.  During  this  period,  however,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  country.  In  the  in^ 
creasing  and  threatening  complications 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  he  was  as  watchful  of  the  inter- 
ests and  rights  of  the  former,  and  as 
ready  and  determined  in  maintaining 
them,  as  he  had  formerly  been  on  the 
field  of  carnage  and  death.  He  was 
among  the  foremost  of  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  calling  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress,  of  which  body  he  was 
a  member,  and  an  active  participant  in 
its  deliberations.  He  knew  that  resist- 
ance to  the  schemes  of  England  would 
doubtless  lead  to  open  war,  but  he  had 
been  too  well  schooled  in  resistance  to 
wrongs  and  aggressions,  to  quietly  sub- 
mit to  injustice  and  extortion,  though  the 
Mother  Country  herself  was  the  offender. 
When  the  difficulties  finally  resulted  in 
open  war,  Washington  was  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Congress,  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  all  the  commit- 
tees on  military  affairs,  a  position  which 
he  was  better  qualified  to  fill  than  any 
other  man  in  America;  and  when  a  com- 
mander was  needed  for  the  Colonial 
army,  all  eyes  were  instinctively  turned 
to  the  same  man.  As  soon  as  his  name 
was  proposed  to  Congress,  he  instantly 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  lefl  the  hall. 
When  the  ballot  was  taken  there  was  no 
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Opposition  to  him,  every  vote  being  cast 
in  his  favor. 

He  received  his  commission  from  Con- 
gress on  the  2oth  of  June,  1 775,  and  at 
once  set  out  to  join  the  army  before 
Boston.  The  burden  laid  upon  his 
shoulders  was  greater  than  he  knew,  and 
the  faithful  and  successful  discharge  of 
his  duties  led  to  results  with  which  he 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  at  the 
start. 

The  new  commander  must  have  felt 
overwhelmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  him.  With  a  small,  poorly- 
equipped,  and  poorly-organized  army, 
he  was  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  the 
foremost  military  power  of  the  world  ; 
yet  his  heart  and  courage  failed  not. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  separation;  but 
less  than  a  year's  experience  in  the  field 
taught  him  that  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain  was  impossible,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  peace  and  safety  lay  in 
independence.  From  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment until  independence  and  an 
assured  peace  were  secured,  he  was  in- 
cessantly and  untiringly  engaged  at  the 
head  of  the  American  army.  First  he 
directed,  in  person,  the  movements  that 
forced  the  British  to  evacuate  Boston, 
and  afterward  his  headquarters  were 
with  the  army  in  the  Central  Colonies, 
directing  in  the  movements  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  At 
the  same  time  he  directed  in  the  general 
campaign  work  in  the  most  widely  sep- 


arated portions  of  the  Colonies,  and 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence 
with  all  parts  of  the  army.  During  all 
the  seven  long  years  of  that  terrible 
struggle,  Washington's  love  for  his 
country,  and  his  faith  in  her  final  success, 
never  wavered.  When  the  darkest  hours 
closed  in  upon  her,  his  sublime  faith,  pa- 
tience, and  courage  shone  like  a  beacon 
light  amid  the  surrounding  gloom.    ^^ 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1783,  the 
war  being  ended,  Washington  resigned 
his  commission  into  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, and  retired  to  his  home  on  the 
Potomac,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  over 
eight  years.  The  next  few  years  of  his 
eventful  life  were  devoted  to  the  care  of 
his  own  private  affairs. 

In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention that  met  in  Philadelphia  to  form 
a  new  and  more  efficient  Constitution 
for  the  government  of  the  nation;  the 
articles  of  confederation  having  proved 
ineffectual.  The  convention  met  in  May, 
and  continued  in  session  until  September. 
Washington  was  chosen  its  presiding 
officer,  and  proved  himself  one  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  The  new  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  under  it  Washington 
was  elected  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
first  term,  he  was  re-elected,  serving  for 
eight  years  as  the  first  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  young  nation,  whose  independence 
his  valor  had  helped  to  secure. 

In  1798  war  was  threatened  with 
France,    and    Washington    was    again 
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called  to  the  command  of  the  nation's 
forces.  The  danger  passed,  however, 
and  the  aged  chief  again  returned  to  the 
comforts  and  quiet  of  his  home  beside 
the  peacefully  flowing  Potomac.  His 
days  of  care  and  danger,  of  toil  and  use- 
fulness, were  almost  numbered.  A  slight 
exposure  brought  on  an  attack  of  sick- 


ness, which  resulted  in  his  death,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1799. 

The  news  of  his  death  caused  deep 
mourning  throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  expressions  of  sorrow  were  sent 
from  many  hearts  in  Europe,  for  one 
who  had  been  a  benefactor  of  humanity 
had  passed  away. 


FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 


Delivered 

Friends  and  FeUaw- Citizens  : 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time 
having  actually  arrived  when  your  thoughts  must 
be  employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is  to 
be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears 
to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a 
more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution 
I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  the 
choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the 
justice  to  be  assured  that  this  resolution  has  not 
been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the 
considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country,  and  that  in 
withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which  silence, 
in  my  situation,  might  imply,  I  am  inlluenced 
by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest; 
no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction 
that  the  step  is  compatible  With  both. 

The  acceptance  of  and  continuance  hitherto 
in  the  office  to  which  your  suftrages  have  twice 
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called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of 
inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a 
deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire. 
I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with 
motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had 
been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last 
election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of 
an  address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical 
posture  of  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my 
confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea.  I 
rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external 
as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit 
of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety,  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  services, 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  determination  to 
retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook 
the  arduous  trust  were  explained  on  the  proper 
occasion.     In  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only 
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say  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
toward  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a 
very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  uncon- 
scious, in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  per- 
haps still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has 
strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself, 
and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years 
admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the  shade 
of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will 
be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances 
have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they 
were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite 
me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which 
is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my  political 
life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  sus- 
pend the  deep  acknowledgement  of  that  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved 
country  for  the  many  honors  it  has  con- 
ferred upon  me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast 
confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and 
for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of 
manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  ser- 
vices faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  useful- 
ness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have 
resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  let 
it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as 
an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in 
every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead ;  amidst 
appearances  sometimes  dubious ;  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  often  discouraging;  in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  con- 
stancy of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop 
of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans, 
by  which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly  pene- 
trated with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to 
my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing 
wishes  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the 


choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence;  that  your 
union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual ; 
that  the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 
your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained ;  that 
its  administration,  in  every  department,  may 
be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue;  that, 
in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be 
made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire 
to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption  of  every 
nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but 
with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent review,  some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all- 
important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity'  as 
a  people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his 
counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sen- 
timents on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every 
ligament  of  our  hearts,  no  recommendation  of 
mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the 
attachment. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  indepepdence ;  the  support  of  your 
tranquility  at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of 
your  safety ;  of  your  prosperity ;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that,  from  iifferent  causes,  and 
from  different  quarters,  mvch  pains  will  be 
taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
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jour  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this 
k  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed, 
it  is  of  iniinite  moment,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  na- 
tional Union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  ac- 
customing yourselves  to  think  and  to  speak  of 
it  as  a  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and 
prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest  Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice, 
of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right 
to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  na- 
tional capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion, 
manners,  habits,  and  political  principles.  You 
have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together ;  the  independence  and  liberty  you  pos- 
sess are  the  work  of  joint  councils  and  joint 
efforts — of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and 
success. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully 
they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are 
greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest.  Here  every  portion 
of  our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving 
the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  Norihy  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  the  South ^  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a 


common  government,  finds,  in  the  productions 
of  the  latter,  great  additional  resources  of  mari- 
time and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
Southy  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by 
the  same  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow,  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the 
North,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated— and,  while  it  contributes  in  different  ways 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the 
national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is 
unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in  like  inter- 
course with  the  West,  already  finding  in  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  interior  communica- 
tions by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more 
find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which 
it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  West  derives  from  the  Eeist  supplies  requi 
site  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and,  what  is 
perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must,  of 
necessity,  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis- 
pensable outlets  for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  di- 
rected by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest 
as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the 
West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether 
derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from 
an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection  with  any 
foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 
While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus 
feels  an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in 
union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  findi 
in  the  imited  mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably  greater 
security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent 
interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations; 
and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  de- 
rive from  union  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so 
frequently  afHict  neighboring  countries,  not 
tied   together  by  the   same  government,  which 
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their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances, 
attachments,  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and 
embitter.  Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establish- 
ments, which,  under  any  form  of  government, 
are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  your  Union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to 
endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  lan- 
guage to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind, 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a 
primary  object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere.^  Let  experience  solve 
it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope 
that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  the 
auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  re- 
spective subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue 
of  the  experiment  It  is  well  worth  a  fair 
and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of 
our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have 
demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will 
always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of 
those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  dis- 
turb our  Union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious 
concern  that  any  ground  should  have  been 
furnished  for  characterizing  parties,  by  geo- 
graphical discriminations — Northern  and  South- 
ern; Atlantic  and  Western;  whence  designing 
men  mav  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party,  to  acquire 
influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  mis- 
represent the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring 


from  these  misrepresentations;  they  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to 
be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  Western  country  have  lately 
had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head.  They  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  executive,  and  in 
the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfact- 
ion of  that  event  throughout  the  United  States, 
a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a  policy 
in  the  general  government,  and  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great 
Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to 
them  everything  that  they  could  desire,  in 
respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  toward  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.     Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 

« 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages 

on  the  Union  by  which  they  were  procured? 
Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  they  are,  who  would  sever 
them  from  their  brethren,  and  connect  them 
with  aliens.^ 

To  the  efticacy  and  permanency  of  your 
Union,  a  government  for  the  whole  is  indispen- 
sable. No  alliances,  however  strict  between  the 
parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  inter- 
ruptions which  alliances,  in  all  times,  have 
experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth, 
you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government  better 
calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate 
Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of 
your  common  concern.  This  government,  the 
offspring  of  your  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and 
unawed;  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and 
mature  deliberation;  completely  free  in  its 
principles;  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers, 
uniting  security  and  energy,  and  containing 
within  itself  provision  for  its  own  amendment, 
has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your 
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support,  respect  for  its  authority,  compliance 
with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures  and 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  system 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter 
their  con.>titutions  of  government-  But  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 
The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government,  pre-supposes  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
all  combinations  and  associations,  under  what- 
ever plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to 
direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular 
deliberations  and  action  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to 
organize  faction;  to  give  it  an  artificial  and 
extraordinary  force ;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  party, 
often  a  small,  but  artful  and  enterprising  minor- 
ity of  the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make 
the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill- 
concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction 
rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  whole- 
some plans,  digested  by  common  counsels,  and 
modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer 
popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of 
lime  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of 
government ;  destroying  afterw  ard  the  very  en- 
gines which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government 
and  the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state, 
it  is  requisite  not  only  that  you  steadily  discounte- 
nance irregular  opposition  to   its   acknowledged 


authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the 
spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretext  One  method  of  assault 
may  be  to  effect  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system,  and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be 
directly  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to 
which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time 
and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions ;  that  experience  is  the  surest  stand- 
ard by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the 
existing  constitutions  of  a  country ;  that  facility 
in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis 
and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion; 
and  remember,  especially,  that  from  the  efficient 
management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a 
country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of 
as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable.  Liberty 
itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with 
powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its 
surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a 
name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine 
each  member  of  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in 
the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of 
parties  in  the  State,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  founding  of  them  upon  geographical  dis- 
criminations. Let  me  now  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive view,  and  warn  you,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from 
our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under 
different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed ;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rank- 
ness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
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The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
natural  to  party  dissension,  which,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism. 
But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  mis- 
eries which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds 
of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individual ;  and,  sooner  or 
later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  the  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of 
this  kind  (which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  out  of  sight),  the  common  and  con- 
tinual mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a 
wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves,  always,  to  distract  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It 
agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded  jeal- 
ousies and  false  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity 
of  one  part  against  another ;  foments  occasional 
riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  for- 
eign influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a 
facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself, 
through  the  channels  of  party  passion.  Thus, 
the  policy  and  will  of  one  country  are  subjected 
to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  coun- 
tries are  useful  checks  upon  the  administration 
of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain  limits,  is 
probably  true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mon- 
archical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indul- 
gence, if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. 
But  in  those  of  popular  character,  in  govern- 
ments purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. From  the  natural  tendency,  it  is 
certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that 
spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose ;  and  there  be- 
ing constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought 


to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate 
and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its 
bursting  into  a  fiame,  lest,  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking,  in  a  free  country,  should  inspire 
caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  adminis- 
tration,  to  confine  themselves  within  their  re- 
spective constitutional  spheres;  avoiding,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to 
encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the 
departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  what- 
ever the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism. 
A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and 
proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominate  in  the 
human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  recip- 
rocal checks,  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  into  different  de- 
positories, and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of 
the  public  weal  against  invasions  of  the  other, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments,  ancient 
and  modern ;  some  of  them  in  our  country,  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the.  people,  the  distribution  or  modi- 
fication of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in  any 
particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation;  for,  though  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  custom- 
ary weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance,  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are 
indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
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happiness, — these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connection  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths, 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice.'  And  let  us  with  caution  in- 
dulge the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  ot  refined  education 
on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  ex- 
perience both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality 
is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government. 
The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less  force 
to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  fabric' 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit.  One  method  of 
preserving  it,  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating 
peace,  but  remembering,  also,  that  timely  dis- 
bursements, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it ; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not 
only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by 
vigorous  exertions,  in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge 
the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  have  occa- 
sioned, not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  poster- 
itv  the  burdens  which  we  ourselves  oujjht  to 
bear.     The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs 


to  your  representatives ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is 
essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind 
that,  toward  the  payment  of  debts,  there  must 
be  revenue ;  that,  to  have  revenue,  there  must  be 
taxes;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant; 
that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment,  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which 
is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties),  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it,  and 
for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for 
obtaining  revenue  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all 
nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all; 
religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
it.'  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and, 
at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to 
mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  but 
that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits 
of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo- 
rarv  advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation 
with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  bv  everv  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  it  is  rendered 
impossible  by  its  vices! 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate 
antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  pas- 
sionate attachment  for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that,  in  the  place  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be  culti- 
vated. The  nation  which  indulges  toward 
another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a 
slave  to  its  animositv  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
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which  is-  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  ib>  duty 
and  its  interest  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to 
offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and 
intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions 
of  dispute  occur. 

Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  enven- 
omed, and  bloody  contests.  The  nation, 
prompted  by  ill  will  and  resentment,  sometimes 
impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propen- 
sity, and  adopts  through  passion  what  reason 
would  reject;  at  other  times  it  makes  the 
animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  the 
projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives. 
The  peace  often,  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  liberty 
of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one 
nation  for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils. 
Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the 
illusion  of  an  ^imaginary  common  interest  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and 
infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  the  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducements  or  justification.  It  leads,  also, 
to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privileges 
denied  to  others,  which  are  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by  unneces- 
sarily parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been 
retained,  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and  it  gives  to 
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ambitious,  corrupt,  or  deluded  citizens  (who 
devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation)  facility 
to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own 
country  without  odium,  sometimes,  even,  with 
popularity;  gilding  with  the  appearance  of  a 
virtuous  sense  of  obligation  to  a  commendable 
deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base,  unworthy,  or  foolish  com- 


pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence,  in  innumer- 
able ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly 
alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independ- 
ent patriot  How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to 
practice  the  art  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public 
opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils ! 
Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  toward 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former 
to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter.  Against  the 
insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure 
you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens),  the  jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake, 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign 
influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of 
republican  government  But  that  jealousy,  to 
be  useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  becomes 
the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be 
avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it  £x* 
cessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and 
excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influ- 
ence on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may 
resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to 
become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools 
and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of 
the  people  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have 
already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled 
with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which, 
to  us,  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation. 
Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
versies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentiallv 
foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 
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Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and 
enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we 
remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may 
defy  material  injury  from  external  annoy. 
ance:  when  we  mav  take  such  an  attitude  as 
will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected; 
when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility 
of  making  requisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by 
justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable 
of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engagements. 
I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy.  I  repeat,  therefore,  let  those 
engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by 
suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable  defen- 
sive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all 
nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity, 
and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand; 
neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  nor 
preferences;  consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle 
means  the  stream  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing;  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 


in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define 
the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  natural  opinion  will  permit,  but 
temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circum- 
stances shall  dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinter- 
ested favors  from  another ;  that  it  must  pay,  with 
a  portion  of  its  independence,  for  whatever  it 
may  accept  under  that  character;  that,  by  such 
acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition 
of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors, 
and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for 
not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  ex- 
perience must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to 
discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these 
counsels  of  an  old,  affectionate  friend,  I  dare 
not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting 
impression  I  could  wish — that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But  if 
I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occa- 
sional good ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit;  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue;  to 
guard  against  the  impostures  o^  pretended 
patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense 
for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which 
they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties 
I  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have 
been  delineated,  the  public  records  and  other 
evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you, 
and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of 
mv  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least,  be 
lieved  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In    relation    to    the    still    subsisting    war  in 
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Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April, 
1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by 
your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  rep- 
resentatives in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed 
me,  uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aids  of 
the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satis- 
fied that  our  countrv,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was 
bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral 
position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far 
as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with 
moderation,  perseverance,  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  * 
hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  oc- 
casion to  detail.  I  will  onlv  observe  that,  ac- 
cording  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter, 
that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  ad- 
mitted by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may 
be  inferred,  without  anything  more,  from  the 
obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose 
on  everv  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  toward  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing 
that  conduct,  will  best  be  referred  to  vour  own 
reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a  pre- 
dominant motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain 


time  to  our  country,  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet 
recent  institutions,  and  to  progress,  without  in- 
terruption, to  that  degree  of  strength  and  con- 
stancy which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortune. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  ad- 
ministration 1  am  unconscious  of  intentional 
error;  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my 
defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have 
committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend. 
I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my 
countrv  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  in- 
dulgence ;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my 
life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal, 
the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  to- 
ward it  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who 
views  Jn  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his 
progenitors  for  several  generations,  I  anticipate, 
with  pleasing  expectation,  that  retreat,  in  which 
I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws,  under  a  free  government;  the  ever  fa- 
vorite object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  re- 
ward, as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors, 
and  dangers. 
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fHOMAS   JEFFERSON,   the 

third  President    of  the  United 

'  States,  WHS  born  in  Albemarle 

county,    Virginia,    April    2,   1743. 

He  was  given  every  educational  ad- 
vantage that  the  colony  could  afford,  and 
gfiutualed  from  William  and  Mary's 
College  in  1763.  He  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  methodical  and  thorough  stu- 
dent, and  an  ardent  lover  of  knowletlge. 
He  spent  five  years  hi  the  study  of 
l;i\v,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  its 
practice,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1767.  From  the  first  he  was  successful. 
The  first  year  he  was  employed  on  sixty 
cases,  and  the  fourth,  the  number  had 
increased  to  four  hundred  and  thirty. 
He  made  a  thorough  study  of  old 
Englis^h  and  common  law,  digging  away 
the  rubbish,  and  striving  to  find  and 
grasp  the  true  principle.  He  early  de- 
cided for  himself  that  slavery  was  not 
right  in  itself,  nor  was  it  right  for  the 
colonics  to  foster  and  extend  it. 

In  176S  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  by  continued  re-elections 
filled  the  office  until  the  Revolution.  He 


took  a  prominent  pait  in  the  events  that 
prepared  the  colony  for  entering  upon 
open  war  with  England,  and  familiar- 
ized the  people  with  the  idea  of  their 
independence. 

In  1773  he  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  a  member  of  the 
"  Committee  of  correspondence  and  in 
quiry,  for  the  dissemination  of  intellU 
gence  between  the  colonies."  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Congress, 
and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  a  few 
days  after  Colonel  Washington  iiad 
been  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  for  dr.ofting  the  Declaration 
of  Indepeudencf,  and  to  him  was  al- 
lotted the  task  of  drawing  up  that  im- 
portant paper,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  full  committee  and,  by  it,  to  Con- 
gress. After  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration, he  resigned  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, that  he  might  return  to  Virginia 
and  take  his  place  in  the  Legislature, 
and  assist  in  remodeling  the  laws  of 
th.1t  commonwealth  for  the  new  order 
of  affairs.  Many  changes  which  lie  de- 
sired, ajid  had  set  his  heart  upon,  could 
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not  be  secured.  Though  he  failed  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  bill  passed  prohibit- 
ing all  future  importation  of  slaves. 

In  1779  he  succeeded  Patrick  Henry 
as  governor  of  Virginia,  which  office  he 
held  for  two  years,  declining  a  re-elec- 
tion in  1781,  believing  that  a  military 
man  should  occupy  the  chief  position 
when  an  armed  enemy  was  ravaging 
the  State.  In  1784  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  plenipotentiary,  to  assist 
Adams  and  Franklin  in  negotiating 
treaties  of  commerce  with  various  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  following  year 
he  succeeded  Franklin  as  Minister  at 
the  French  Capital. 

During  his  residence  abroad  he  was 
diligent  in  labors  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  He  sought  to  improve  the 
architectural  tastes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  introduce  new  seeds  and  plants, 
and  to  improve  the  agricultural  system 
of  his  people.  While  giving  attention 
to  these  practical  things,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  scientific  branches,  but  kept 
pace  with  advancing  thought  and  knowl- 
edge in  every  department. 

In  1 789  he  returned  to  America,  and 
was  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington's 
first   Cabinet.      While    serving   in   this 


capacity  he  was  brought  into  intimate 
daily  contact  with  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
department.  They  were  directly  oppo- 
site in  their  views  in  many  points,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  Union.  Jefferson  became  the  head 
of  the  anti-Federal  party,  which  soon 
became  known  as  the  Republican,  and 
of  which  the  present  Democratic  party 
is  the  lineal  descendant  and  successor. 

In  1 793  he  resigned  his  position,  and 
retired  to  his  estate  of  Monticello,  where 
he  remained,  attending  to  his  private 
affairs  until  1 796,  when  he  was  chosen 
Vice-President.  In  this  position  he 
served  during  the  administration  of 
John  Adams,  whom  he  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  in  1801.  Afler  an  eventful 
administration  of  eight  years,  he  retired 
to  private  life  in  1809.  He  devoted  his 
remaining  years  to  the  improvement  of 
his  estate,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  his  State.  It 
was  principally  through  his  labors  and 
influence  that  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia was  established. 

Just  fifly  years  afler  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Mr.  Jefferson  breathed 
his  last,  July  4,  1826. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


Delivered 

Friexi>s  axd  Fellow  Citizens:  Called 
upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first  execu- 
tive office  of  our  countiy,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens 
which  is  here  assembled,  to  express  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  look  toward  me,  to  declare  a  sincere 
consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  mv  talents, 
and  that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious  and 
awful  presentiments,  which  the  greatness  of  the 
charge,  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers,  so 
justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a 
wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas 
^ith  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry,  en- 
gaged in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel 
power  and  forget  right,  advancing  rapidly  to 
destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye;  when 
I  contemplate  these  transcendent  objects  and 
see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of 
this  beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue  and 
the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation, and  humble  myself  before  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking.  Utterly,  indeed, 
should  I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many 
whom  I  here  see  remind  me  that,  in  the  other 
high  authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution,  I 
shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of 
zeal,  on  which  to  relv  under  ail  difiliculties. 
To  you  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with 
the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to 
those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encour- 
agement for  that  guidance  and  support  which 
mav  enable  us  to  steer  with  safetv  the  vessel  in 
which  we  are  all  embarked,  amid  the  conflicting 
elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which 
we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion  and 
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of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect 
which  might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to 
think  freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write  what 
they  think ;  but  this  being  now  decided  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  announced  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will  of  course 
arrange  themselves  under  the  will  of  the  law, 
and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common 
good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred 
principle,  that,  though  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful, 
must  be  reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess 
their  equal  rights,  which  equal  law  must  pro- 
tect, and  to  violate  would  be  oppression.  Let 
us  then,  fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse 
that  harmony  and  affection,  without  which  lib- 
erty, and  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things. 
And  let  us  reflect,  that,  having  banished  from 
our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which 
mankind  so  long  bled  and  suflfered,  we  have  yet 
gained  little,  if  we  countenance  a  political  in- 
tolerance as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of 
as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the 
throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world, 
during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man, 
seeking  through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long- 
lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  dis- 
tant and  peaceful  shore;  that  this  should  be 
more  felt  and  feared  by  some,  and  less  by 
others;  that  this  should  divide  opinions  as  to 
measures  of  safety;  but  every  difi'erence  of 
opinion  i*^  not  a  difl!crence  of  principle.  We 
have  called  by  difterent  names  brethren  of  the 
same  principle.  We  are  all  Republicans;  we 
are  all  Federalists.     If  there  be  any  among  us 
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who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  un- 
disturbed as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it  I  know  indeed, 
that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a  republican 
government  cannot  be  strong ;  that  this  govern- 
ment is  not  strong  enough.  But  would  the 
honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  ex- 
periment, abandon  a  government  which  has  so 
far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and 
visionary  fear  that  this  government,  the  world*s 
best  hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to 
preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I  believe  this,  on 
the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on 
earth.  I  believe  it  the  only  one  where  every 
man,  at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would  fly  to  the 
standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  invasions 
of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  government  of  himself.  Can  he  then 
be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others ;  or 
have  we  found  angels  in  the  forms  of  kings  to 
govern  him  ?  Let  history  answer  this  question. 
Let  us  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  princi- 
ples, our  attachment  to  our  Union  and  repre- 
sentative government.  Kindly  separated  by 
nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  exterminat- 
ing havoc  of  one-quarter  of  the  globe ;  too  high- 
minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the 
others ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room 
enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thousandth 
and  thousandth  generation ;  entertaining  a  due 
sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own 
faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to 
honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow-citizens, 
resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  our  actions 
and  their  sense  of  them;  enlightened  by  a 
benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practised 
in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  including 
honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the 
love  of  man,  acknowledging  and  adoring  an 
overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispen- 


sations, proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happi- 
ness of  man  here,  and  his  greater  happiness 
hereafter;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is 
necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people.^  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens — 
a  wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall  re- 
strain men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and  shall 
not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it 
has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of 
our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exer- 
cise of  duties  which  comprehend  everything 
dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential 
principles  of  our  government,  and  consequently 
those  "  hich  ought  to  shape  its  administration. 
I  will  compress  them  within  the  narrowest 
compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general 
principles,  but  not  all  its  limitations.  Equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  State 
or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ;  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations, 
entangling  alliances  with  none ;  the  support  of 
the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the 
most  competent  administrations  for  our  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  an ti- Republican  tendencies;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  general  government  in  its  whole 
constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care 
of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people;  a  mild 
and  safe  corrective  of  abuses,  which  are  lopped 
by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided ;  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal  but 
to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate 
parent  of  despotism ;  a  well-disciplined  militia, 
our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  mo- 
ments of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them; 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
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authority;  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that 
labor  may  be  lightly  burdened ;   the  honest  pay- 
ment of  our  debts,  and   sacred   preservation  of 
the  public  faith ;   encouragement  of  agriculture, 
and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion 
of  information,  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses 
at  the  bar  of  public  reason ;  freedom  of  religion ; 
freedom  of  the  press;    and  freedom  of  person, 
under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus ;    and 
trial   by    juries,   impartially    selected.      These 
principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which 
has    gone    before    us,  and    guided    our    steps 
through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation. 
The  wisdom  of    our  sages  and   blood  of   our 
heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment; 
they  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith; 
the  text  of  civil  instruction ;    the  touchstone  by 
which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and 
should  we  wander  from  them,  in  moments  of 
error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and   to   regain  the   road   which  alone  leads   to 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you 
have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough  in 
subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties 
of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect 
man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the  reputa- 
tion and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it. 
Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence  you 
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reposed  in  our  first  and  great  revolutionary 
character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  en- 
titled him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's 
love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in 
the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much 
confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect 
to  the  legal  administration  of  your  affairs.  I 
shall  often  go  wrong  through  defect  of  judg- 
ment. When  right,  I  shall  often  be  thought 
wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never 
be  intentional;  and  your  support  against  the 
errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they 
would  not,  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  appro- 
bation implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation 
to  me  for  the  past;  and  my  future  solicitude 
will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who 
have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  conciliate  that 
of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my 
power,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  the'  happiness 
and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your 
good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the 
work,  ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  be- 
come  sensible  how  much  better  choices  it  is  in 
your  power  to  make.  And  may  that  infinite 
Power,  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe, 
lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them 
a  favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity. 
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HOMAS  H.  BENTON  was 
born  in  North  Carolina,  near 
Hillsborough,  March  14,  1782. 
Early  in  life  he  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  having  passed  the  neces- 
sary preparatory  studies,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Nashville,  when  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
and  admirer  of  General  Jackson.  It  was 
largely  through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Benton 
and  other  friends,  that  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed general,  and  obtained  command 
in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Benton  served 
as  colonel  in  the  war  of  181 2,  having 
recruited  the  regiment  he  c6mmanded 
from  the  hardy  frontiersmen  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  1815  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  five  years  later  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
this  office  he  continued  for  thirty  years, 
closing  his  long  senatorial  career  in 
1850.  It  would  be  difficult  to  adequately 
indicate  the  important  work  f>erformed 
by  him  during  this  long  period,  in  a 
paper  as  brief  as  this  must  necessarily 
be.  His  influence  was  felt  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  affiiirs 
of  his  own  State,  where  he  was  for  many 


years  one  of  the  most  prominent  men. 

When  his  old  friend  Jackson  was  an 
aspirant  for  the  presidency,  Mr  Benton 
was  one  of  his  staunchest  advocates, 
and  during  the  eight  years  that  he  occu- 
pied the  executive  chair,  he  had  no  abler 
defender  or  supporter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  than  Mr.  Benton.  / 

He  united  heartily  wifh  the  President 
in  the  fight  waged  against  the  United 
States  Bank;  opposed  the  tariflf  meas- 
ures advocated  by  Webster,  Clay,  and 
others;  opposed  the  distribution  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands 
among  the  States,  and  the  nullification 
schemes  of  the  ultra  States  Rights  mem- 
bers from  the  South. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  "House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
the  contest  over  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  strongly  opposed  that 
measure.  He  antagonized  the  ultra 
States  Rights  faction  of  his  party  in 
Missouri,  and  was  defeated  by  them,  when 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State,  in 
1856.  He  supported  Buchanan  for  the 
presidency  the  same  year,  in  opposition 
to  his  son-in-law,  John  C.  Fremont.  He 
died  in  Washington,  April  10,  1858. 
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ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT   AND   VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr.  Bemiou's  SptecA,  dHtvered  im 

Mr.  President  : — The  evil  of  a  want  of  uni- 
lormity,  in  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors, 
is  not  limited  to  its  disfiguring  effect  upon  the 
face  of  our  government,  but  goes  to  endanger 
the  rights  of  the  people,  by  permitting  sudden 
alterations  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  and  to  anni- 
hilate the  rights  of  the  small  States,  by 
enabling  the  large  ones  to  combine  and  to 
throw  all  their  votes  into  the  scale  of  a  particu* 
lar  candidate.  These  obvious  evils  make  it  cer- 
tain that  amy  uniform  ruie  would  be  preferable 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  But,  in  fixing  on 
one,  it  is  the  duty  of  Statesmen  to  select  that 
which  is  calculated  to  give  to  every  portion  of 
the  Union  its  due  share  in  the  choice  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  and  to  every  individual  citizen  a 
fair  opportunity  of  voting  according  to  his  will. 
This  would  be  effected  by  adopting  the  District 
System.  It  would  divide  every  State  into  dis- 
tricts  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  votes  to  be 
given,  and  the  people  of  each  district  would  be 
governed  by  its  own  majority,  and  not  by  a 
majority  existing  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
Stale.  This  would  be  agreeable  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  ;  for,  in  entering  into  society,  and 
submitting  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  ihe 
majority,  each  individual  retained  the  right  of 
voting  for  himself  wherever  it  was  practicable, 
and  of  being  governed  by  a  majority  of  the 
vicinage,  and  not  by  majorities  brought  from 
remote  sections  to  overwhelm  him  with  their 
accumulated  numbers.  It  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  States  ;  for 
each  State  may  have  different  interests  in  differ- 
ent  parts  ;  one  part  may  be  agricultural,  an- 
other manufacturing,  another  commercial  ;  and 
it  would  be  unjust   that   the   strongest   should 
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govern,  or  that  two  should  combine  and  sacri- 
fice  the  third.  The  district  system  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  our  present  Con- 
stitution, which,  in  giving  to  each  elector  a 
separate  vote,  instead  of  giving  to  efich  State  a 
consolidated  vote,  composed  of  all  its  electoral 
suffrages,  clearly  intended  that  each  mass  of 
persons  entitled  to  one  elector  should  have  the 
right  of  giving  one  vote,  according  to  their  own 
sense  of  their  own  interest. 

The  general  Ticket  System,  now  existing  in 
ten  States,  was  the  offspring  of  policy,  and  not  of 
any  disposition  to  give  fair  play  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  It  was  adopted  by  the  leading  men 
or  those  States,  to  enable  them  to  consolidate 
the  vote  of  the  State.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove  this  by  referring  to  facts  of  historical  no- 
toriety. It  contributes  to  give  power  and  con- 
sequence to  the  leaders  who  manage  the  elec- 
tions, but  it  is  a  departure  from  the  intention  of 
the  Constitution  ;  violates  the  rights  of  the 
minorities,  and  is  attended  with  many  other 
evils. 

The  intention  of  the  Constitution  is  violated, 
because  it  was  the  intention  of  that  instrument 
to  give  to  each  mass  of  persons,  entitled  to  one 
elector,  the  power  of  giving  an  electoral  vote  to 
any  candidate  they  preferred.  The  rights  of 
minorities  arc  violated,  because  a  majority  of 
one  will  carry  the  vote  of  the  whole  State.  The 
principle  is  the  same,  whether  the  elector  is 
chosen  by  general  ticket,  or  by  Legislative 
ballot;- a  majority  of  one^  in  either  c«ise,  carries 
the  vote  of  the  whole  State.  In  New  York, 
thirty-six  electors  are  chosen  ;  nineteen  is  a 
majority,  and  the  candidate  receiving  this 
majority  is  fairly  entitled    to   receive    nineteen 
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votes;  but  he  counts  in  reality  thirty-six;  be- 
cause the  minority  of  seventeen  are  added  to 
the  majority.  These  seventeen  votes  belong  to 
seventeen  masses  of  people,  of  40,000  souls 
each,  in  all  680,000  people,  whose  votes  are 
seized  upon,  taken  away,  and  presented  to 
whom  the  majority  pleases.  Extend  the  calcu- 
lation to  the  seventeen  States  now  choosing 
electors  by  general  ticket  or  Legislative  ballot, 
and  it  will  show  that  three  millions  of  souls, 
a  population  equal  to  that  which  carried  us 
through  the  Revolution,  may  have  their  votes 
taken  from  them  in  the  same  wav.  To  lose 
their  votes  is  the  fate  of  all  minorities,  and  it  is 
theirs  only  to  submit  ;  but  this  is  not  a  case  of 
votes  losty  but  of  votes  taken  away^  added  to 
those  of  the  majority,  and  given  to  a  person 
to  whom  the  minority  was  opposed. 

This  objection  (to  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people)  had  a  weight  in  the  year  1787,  to 
which  it  is  not  entitled  in  the  year  1824.  Our 
Government  was  then  young,  schools  and  col- 
leges were  scarce,  political  science  was  then 
confined  to  few,  and  the  means  of  diffusing 
intelligence  were  both  inadequate  and  uncer- 
tain. The  experiment  of  a  popular  Govern- 
ment was  just  beginning  ;  the  people  had  been 
just  released  from  subjection  to  an  hereditary 
king,  and  were  not  yet  practiced  in  the  art  of 
choosing  a  temporary  chief  for  themselves. 
But  thirty-six  years  have  reversed  this  picture  ; 
thirty- six  years,  which  have  produced  so  many 
wonderful  changes  in  America,  have  accom- 
plished the  work  of  many  centuries  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  its  inhabitants.  Within  that  period, 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  have  multiplied 
to  an  amazing  extent.  The  means  of  diffusing 
intelligence  have  been  wonderfully  augmented 
by  the  establishment  of  six  hundred  news- 
papers and  upward  of  five  thousand  post- 
offices.  The  whole  course  of  an  American's 
life,  civil,  social,  and  religious,  has  become  one 
continued  scene  of  intellectual  and  of  moral 
improvement.    Once  in  every  week,  more  than 


eleven  thousand  men,  eminent  for  learning  and 
for  piety,  perform  the  double  duty  of  amending 
the  hearts  and  enlightening  the  understand- 
ings of  more  than  eleven  thousand  congrega- 
tions of  people.  Under  the  benign  influence  of 
a  free  Goverilment,  both  our  public  institutions 
and  private  pursuits,  our  juries,  elections,  courts 
of  justice,  the  liberal  professions,  and  the  me- 
chanical arts,  have  each  become  a  school  of  polit- 
ical  science  and  of  mental  improvement.  The 
Federal  Legislature,  in  the  annual  message  of 
the  President,  in  reports  of  heads  of  departments 
and  committees  of  Congress,  and  speeches  of 
members,  pours  forth  a  flood  of  intelligence 
which  carries  its  waves  to  the  remotest  confines 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  difterent  States,  twenty- 
four  State  executives  and  State  Legislatures  are 
annually  repeating  the  same  process  within  a 
more  limited  sphere.  The  habit  of  universal 
traveling,  and  the  practice  of  universal  inter- 
change of  thought,  are  continually  circulating 
the  intelligence  of  the  country,  and  augment- 
ing its  mass.  The  face  of  our  country  itself,  its 
vast  extent,  its  grand  and  varied  features,  con- 
tribute to  expand  the  human  intellect,  and  mag- 
nify its  power.  Less  than  half  a  century  of 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  has  given  practical 
evidence  of  the  great  moral  truth  that,  under  a 
free  government,  the  power  of  the  intellect  is 
the  only  power  which  rules  the  affairs  of  men; 
and  virtue  and  intelligence  the  only  durable 
passports  to  honor  and  preferment.  The  con- 
viction of  this  great  truth  has  created  an  uni- 
versal taste  for  learning  and  for  reading,  and 
has  convinced  every  parent  that  the  endow- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  the  virtues  of  the  heart, 
are  the  only  imperishable,  the  only  inestimable 
riches  which  he  can  leave  to  his  posterity. 

This  objection  (the  danger  of  tumults  and  vio- 
lence at  the  elections)  is  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  ancient  republics,  and  the  tumultuary 
elections  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But  the  justness 
of  the  example  Is  denied.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  laws  of  physiology  which  admits  a  parallel 
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between  the  sanguinary  Roman,  the  volatile 
Greek,  and  the  phl^^alic  American.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries, or  in  the  manner  of  voting,  which  makes 
one  an  example  for  the  other.  The  Romans 
voted  in  a  mass,  at  a  single  voting  place,  even 
when  the  qualified  voters  amounted  to  millions 
of  persons. 

They  came  to  the  polls  armed,  and  divided 
into  classes,  and  voted,  not  by  heads,  but  by 
centuries. 

In  the  Grecian  republics  all  the  voters  were 
brought  together  in  a  great  city,  and  decided  the 
contest  in  one  great  struggle. 

In  such  assemblages,  both  the  inducement  to 
violence  and  the  means  of  committing  it,  were 
prepared  by  the  government  itself.  In  the 
United  States  all  this  is  different.  The  voters 
are  assembled  in  small  bodies,  at  innumerable 
voting  places,  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  They  come  to  the  polls  without  arms, 
without  odious  instructions,  without  any  temp- 
tation to  violence,  and  with  everv  inducement 
to  harmony. 

If  heated  during  the  day  of  election,  they 
cool  off  upon  returning  to  their  homes  and  re- 
suming their  ordinary  occupations. 

But  let  us  admit  the  truth  of  the  objection. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  American  people  would 
be  as  tumultuarv  at  this  Presidential  election  as 
were  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  republics  at 
the  election  of  their  chief  magistrates.  What 
then.^  Are  we  thence  to  infer  the  inferiority  of 
the  officers  thus  elected,  and  the  consequent  deg- 
radation of  the  countries  over  which  thev 
presided .'  I  answer,  no.  So  far  from  it,  that  I 
assert  the  superiority  of  these  officers  over  all 
others  evi  r  obtained  for  the  same  countries, 
either  bv  hereditary  succession  or  the  most 
select  mode  of  election.  I  affirm  those  periods 
of  history  to  be  the  most  glorious  in  arms,  the 
most  renowned  in  arts,  the  most  celebrated  in 
letters,  the  most  useful  in  practice,  and  the  most 
happy  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  in   which 


the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  voted  direct  for 
the  chief  officer  of  their  country.  Take  the 
history  of  that  commonwealth,  which  yet  shines 
as  the  leading  star  in  fhe  firmament  of  nations. 
Of  the  twenty-five  centuries  that  the  Roman 
State  has  existed,  to  what  period  do  we  look  for 
the  generals  and  statesmen,  the  poets  and 
orators,  the  philosophers  and  historians,  the 
sculptors,  painters  and  architects,  whose  im- 
mortal works  have  fixed  upon  their  country  the 
admiring  eyes  of  all  succeeding  ages.^  Is  it  to 
the  reign  of  the  seven  first  kings? — to  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors,  proclaimed  by  the 
praetorian  bands  .^ — to  the  reigns  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiffs,  chosen  by  a  select  body  of  electors 
in  a  conclave  of  most  holv  cardinals.^  No!— 
We  look  to  none  of  these,  but  to  that  short  in- 
terval of  four  centuries  and  a  half  which  lies 
between  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
Octavius  Csesar.  It  is  to  this  short  period, 
during  which  the  consuls,  tribunes,  and  praetors 
were  annually  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  to  which  we  look  ourselves,  and  to 
which  we  direct  the  infant  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren for  all  the  works  and  monuments  of  Ro- 
man greatness;  for  roads,  bridges,  and  aque- 
ducts, constructed;  for  victories  gained,  nations 
vanquished,  commerce  extended,  treasure  im- 
ported, libraries  founded,  learning  encouraged, 
the  arts  flourishing,  the  city  embellished,  and 
the  kings  of  the  earth  humbly  sueing  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  friendship  and  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  of 
this  magnificent  period  that  Cicero  spoke,  when 
he  proclaimed  the  people  of  Rome  to  be  the 
masters  of  kings,  and  the  conquerors  and  com- 
manders of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And, 
what  is  wonderful,  during  this  whole  period,  in 
a  succession  of  four  hundred  and  fiftv  annual 
elections,  the  people  never  once  prepared  a 
citizen  to  the  consulship  who  did  not  carry  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  Republic  to  a  point 
bevcnd  that  at  which  he  had  found  it. 
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It  is  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Republics. 
Thirty  centuries  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
founded;  yet  it  is  to  an  ephemeral  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  only,  the  period 
of  popular  elections  which  intervened  between 
the  dispersing  of  a  cloud  of  petty  t^'rants,  and 
the  coming  of  a  great  one  in  the  person  of 
Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  that  galaxy  of  names  which  shed  so  much 
luster  upon  their  country,  and  in  which  v?  «ire 
to  find  the  first  cause  of  that  intense  sympathy 
which  now  bums  in  our  bosoms  at  the  name  of 
Greece. 

These  short  and  brilliant  periods  exhibit  the 
great  triumph  of  popular  elections;  often  tu- 
multuary, often  stained  with  blood,  but  always 
ending  gloriously  for  the  country. 

Then  the  right  of  suffrage  was  enjoyed ;  the 
^vereignty  of  the  people  was  no  fiction.  Then 
a  sublime  spectacle  was  seen,  when  the  Roman 
citizen  advanced  to  the  polls  and  proclaimed: 
^*  I  vote  for  Cato  to  be  Consul;  '*  the  Athenian,  "/ 
vote  for  Aristides  to  be  Arckoit;  "  the  Hebran, 
•*/  vote  Jor  Pelopidas  to  be  Bteotrack;'^  the 
Lacedemonian,  "/  vote  for  Leonidas  to  be  first 
of  the  Epkorx^^  and  why  not  an  American  citi- 
zen the  same?  Why  may  he  not  go  up  to  the 
polls  and  proclaim,  "/  vote  Jor  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  be  President  of  the  United  Statesr'  Whv  is 
he  compelled  to  put  his  vote  in  the  hands  of 
another,  and  to  incur  all  the  hazards  of  an 
irresponsible  agency,  when  he  himself  could 
immediately  give  his  own  vote  for  his  own 
chosen  candidate,  without  the  slightest  assist- 
ance from  agents  or  maViagers? 

But  I  have  other  objections  to  these  interme- 
diate electors.  They  are  the  peculiar  and  favorite 
institutions  of  aristocratic  republics  and  elective 
monarchies.  I  refer  the  Senate  to  the  late 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa;  of  France,  and 
her  litter;  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland;  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  and  the  Pontificate  of 
Rome.  On  the  contrary,  a  direct  vote  by  the 
people  is  the  peculiar  and  favorite  institution  of 


democratic  republics;  as  we  have  just  seen  in 
the  governments  of  Rome,  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Amphyctionic  and  Achaian 
leagues,  and  the  renowned  republic  of  Carthage 
when  the  rival  of  Rome. 

I  have  now  answered  the  objections  which 
were  brought  forward  in  the  year  1778.  I  ask  for 
no  judgment  upon  their  validity  of  that  day,  but 
I  affirm  them  to  be  without  force  or  reason  in 
the  year  1824. 

Time  and  experience  have  so  decided.  Yes, 
time  and  experience^  the  only  infallible  tests  of 
good  or  bad  institutions,  have  now  shown  that 
the  continuance  of  the  electoral  system  will  be 
both  useless  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
preserving  our  government  from  the  corrupt- 
ions which  have  undermined  the  liberties  of  so 
manv  nations,  is  to  confide  the  election  of  our 
chief  magistrate  to  those  who  are  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  his  patronage; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  whole  body  of  American 
citizens. 

The  electors  are  not  independent;  they  have 
no  superior  intelligence;  they  are  not  left  to 
their  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  President; 
they  are  not  above  the  control  of  the  people ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  elector  is  pledged,  before  he 
is  chosen,  to  give  his  vote  according  to  the  will 
of  those  who  choose  him. 

He  is  nothing  but  an  agent,  tied  down  to  the 
execution  of  a  precise  trust.  Every  reason 
which  induced  the  convention  to  institute  elect- 
ors has  failed.  They  are  no  longer  of  any  use, 
and  may  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  They  are  not  useful,  because  they  have 
no  power  over  their  own  vote,  and  because  the 
people  can  vote  for  a  President  as  easily  as  they 
can  vote  for  an  elector.  They  are  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  introduce  extraneous  considerations 
into  the  election  of  President ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  may  sell  the  vote  which  is  intrusted 
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to  their  keeping.  They  introduce  extraneous 
considerations,  by  bringing  their  own  character 
and  their  own  exertions  into  the  Presidential 
canvass.  Every  one  sees  this.  Candidates  for 
electors  are  now  selected,  not  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  Federalist,  but  for  their  devo- 
tion to  a  particular  party,  for  their  manners,  and 
their  talent  at  electioneering.  The  elector 
may  betray  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by 
selling  his  vote.  The  operation  is  easy,  because 
he  votes  by  ballot;  detection  is  impossible,  be- 
cause he  does  not  sign  his  vote ;  the  restraint  is 
nothing  but  his  own  conscience,  for  there  is  no 
legal  punishment  for  this  breach  of  trust.  If  a 
swindler  defrauds  you  out  of  a  few  dollars  of 
property  or  money,  he  is  whipped  and  pilloried, 
and  rendered  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ; 
but  if  an  elector  should  defraud  40,000  people  of 
their  vote,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  abuse  him 
in  newspapers,  where  the  best  men  in  the 
country  may  be  abused,  as  Benedict  Arnold  or 
Judas  Iscariot 

Every  reason  for  instituting  electors  has 
failed,  and  every  consideration  of  prudence  re- 
quires them  to  be  discontinued.  They  are 
nothing  but  agents,  in  a  case  which  requires  no 
agent;  and  no  prudent  man  would,  or  ought,  to 
employ  an  agent  to  take  care  of  his  money,  his 
property,  or  his  liberty,  when  he  is  equally 
capable  to  take  care  of  them  himself. 

But,  if  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  had  not 
failed — if  we  were  now  deriving   from  electors 


all  the  advantages  expected  from  their  institu 
tion — I,    for   one,    would    still  be  in  favor  of 
getting  rid  of  them. 

I  should  esteem  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
people,  their  disinterested  desire  to  get  the  best 
man  for  President,  to  be  more  than  a  counter- 
poise to  all  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  superior  intelligence  of  a  more 
enlightened,  but  smaller,  and  therefore,  more 
corruptible  body.  I  should  be  opposed  to  the 
intervention  of  electors,  because  the  double 
process  of  electing  a  man  to  elect  a  man,  would 
paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  destroy  the 
life  of  the  election  itself.  Doubtless  this  ma- 
chinery was  introduced  into  our  Constitution  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  action  of  the  demo- 
cratic element;  but  it  also  softens  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  lesult  of  the  election  itself.  It 
places  them  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their 
first  servant.  It  interposes  a  body  of  men  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  object  of  their  choice, 
and  gives  a  false  direction  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
President  elected.  He  feels  himself  indebted  to 
the  electors  who  collected  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  to  the  people,  who  gave  their  votes 
to  the  electors. 

It  enables  a  few  men  to  govern  many,  and,  in 
time,  it  will  transfer  the  whole  power  of  the 
election  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  leaving  to  the 
people  the  humble  occupation  of  confirming 
what  has  been  done  by  superior  authority. 
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|EXT  10  that  of  John  C.  Cal- 
hotm,  there  is  perhaps  no  name 
'  dearer  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  than  that  of  Robert 
Young  Hayne,  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  boldest  ailvocales 
of  the  political  faith  of  which  that  State 
haa  been  a  tenacious  adherent.  Mr. 
Hayne  was  born  November  lo,  1791,  in 
St.  Paul's  Parish,  of  the  district  of  Col- 
leton.  He  received  a  fine  education, 
and  studied  law  in  the  oHice  of  Laugdon 
Cheves,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  har  in  his  twenty- 
first  year.  The  second  war  with  Eng- 
land breaking  out  that  same  year,  1S12, 
he  deserted  his  office,  and  served  for  a 
lime  in  the  army.  In  1814  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  soon  manifested  his 
ability,  and  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  associates.  In  1818, 
when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
whicli  he  was  a  member,  and  but  a 
little  Inter  accepted  the  position  of  At- 
torney-General of  the  State,  In  1S33 
he  was  chosen   to  represent  hi'i  State   in 


the  United  States  Senate,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  1832. 
During  his  senatorial  career  he  proved 
himself  a  man  of  fine  abilities  and  great 
resources.  He  was  an  active  and  deter- 
mined opponent  lo  all  protective  tariff 
legislation,  maintaining,  in  an  able 
speech,  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and 
at  the  same  time  promulgating  the 
doctrine  that  a  State  has  a  right,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  declare  null  and  void 
such  enactments  of  Congress  as  it  con- 
siders unconstitutional.  This  doctrine 
was  enunciated  and  defended  by  him  in 
his  opposition  to  the  tariff  laws  of  1S24 
and  1S2S,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
memorable  debate  between  himself  and 
Daniel  Webster,  the  opening  speech 
of  which  is  given  in  this  volume.  The 
legitimate  fruit  of  this  course  -^as, 
found  a  few  years  later,  when  South 
Carolina  attempted  the  work  of  nul- 
lification. In  1832  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  adopted  the 
celebrated  "  Nullification  Ordinance," 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  it,  and    no  doubt   he   was 
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chosen  governor  of  the  State,  thus  ac- 
cepting the  trust  of  seeing  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  ordinance.  As  gov- 
ernor he  assumed  a  ver}**  defiant  atti- 
tude toward  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  President's 
firmness  and  decisive  action,  and  the 
compromise     measure     introduced      by 


Henry  Clay,  smoothed  the  matter  ovet 
for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Hayne,  on 
leaving  the  gubernatorial  chair,  in  1834, 
was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, and  continued  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  his  State  and  the 
country  at  large,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  September  24,  1840. 


FOOT'S    RESOLUTION. 


Dttivered  in  tkt  United  StaUs 

Mr.  President  :  When  I  took  occasion,  two 
days  ago,  to  throw  out  some  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  nothing  certainly  could  have 
been  further  from  my  thoughts,  than  that  I 
should  have  been  compelled  again  to  throw 
myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate. 
Little  did  I  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  meet 
such  an  argument  as  was  yesterday  urged  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster). 
Sir,  I  questioned  no  man's  opinions;  I  im- 
peached no  man's  motived;  I  charged  no  party, 
or  State,  or  section  of  country,  with  hostility  to 
any  other,  but  ventured,  as  I  thought,  in  a 
becoming  spirit,  to  put  forth  my  own  sentiments 
in  relation  to  a  great  national  question  of  public 
policy.  Such  was  my  course.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton),  it  is  true,  had 
charged  upon  the  Eastern  States  an  early  and 
continued  hostility  toward  the  West,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  number  of  historical  facts  and  docu- 
ments in  support  of  that  charge.  Now,  sir,  how 
have  these  different  arguments  been  met.^  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  after 
deliberating  a  whole  night  upon  his  course, 
comes  into  this  chamber  to  vindicate  New 
England ;  and  instead  of  making  up  his  issue  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the  charges 
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which  Ae  had  preferred^  chdoses  to  consider  me 

0 

as  the  author  of  those  charges,  and,  losing  sight 
entirely  of  that  gei^tleman,  selects  me  as  his 
adversary,  and  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his 
mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  head.  Nor  is  he 
willing  to  stop  there.  He  goes  on  to  a&ail  the 
institutions  and  policy  of  the  South,  and  calls  in 
question  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  State 
which  I  have  the  bono-  to  represent.  When  I 
find  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  and  experience, 
of  acknowledged '  talents  and  profound  sagacity, 
pursuing  a  course  like  this,  declining  the  contest 
offered  from  the  West,  and  making  war  upon  the 
unoffending  South,  I  must  believe,  I  am  bound  to 
believe,  he  has  some  object  in  view  which  he 
has  not  ventured  to  discloseT'JMr.  President, 
why  is  this.^  Has  the  gentleman  discovered,  in 
former  controversies  wjth  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  he  is  overmatched  by  that. 
Senator.^  And  does  he  hope  for  an  easy  victory 
over  a  more  feeble  adversary.?  Has  the  gentle- 
man's distempered  fancy  been  disturbed  by 
gloomy  forebodings  of  "new  alliances  to  be 
formed,"  at  which  he  hinted.?!  Has  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  Coalition  come  back,  like  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  to  ''sear  the  eyeballs  of  the 
gentleman,"  and  will  it  not  down  at  his  bidding? 
Are  dark  visions  of  broken  hopes,  and  honors  lost 
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forever,  stlil  floating  before  his  heated  imagina- 
tion ?  Sir,  if  it  be  his  object  to  thrust  me  between 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  himself,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  East  from  the  contest  it  has 
provoked  with  the  West,  he  shall  not  be  grati- 
fied. Sir,  I  will  not  be  dragged  into  the  defence 
of  my  friend  from  Missouri.  The  South  shall 
not  be  forced  into  a  conflict  not  its  own.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  able  to  fight  his  own 
battles.  The  gallant  West  needs  no  aid  from  the 
South  to  rJ^l  any  attack  which  may  be  made 
on  them  from  any  quarter.  Let  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  controvert  the  facts  and 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  if  he 
can — and  if  he  win  the  victorv,  let  him  wear  the 
honors ;  I  shall  not  deprive  him  of  his  laurels. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  reply 
to  my  remarks  on  the  injurious  operations  of 
our  land  system  on  the  prosperity  of  the  West, 
pronounced  an  extravagant  eulogium  on  the 
paternal  care  which  the  government  had  ex- 
tended toward  the  West,  to  which  he  attributed 
all  that  was  great  and  excellent  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  new  States.  The  language  of 
the  gentleman  on  this  topic  fell  upon  my  ears 
like  the  almost  forgotten  tones  of  the  Tory  lead- 
ers of  the  British  Parliament,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution.  7  They,  too, 
discovered  that  the  colonies  had  grown  great 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country ; 
and  I  must  confess,  while  listening  to  the 
gentleman,  I  thought  the  appropriate  reply  to 
his  argument  was  to  be  found  in  the  remark  of 
a  celebrated  orator,  made  on  that  occasion: 
"They  have  grown  great  in  spite  of  your  pro- 
tection." 

The  gentleman,  in  commenting  on  the  policy 
of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  new  States^ 
has  introduced  to  our  notice  a  certain  Nathan 
Daney  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  he  attributes 
the  celebrated  ordinance  of  '87,  by  which  he 
tells  us,  **  Slavery  was  forever  excluded  from  the 
new  States  north  of  the  Ohio."  After  eulogi- 
zing the  wisdom  of  this  provision  in  terms  of 


the  most  extravagant  praise,  he  breaks  forth  in 
admiration  of  the  greatness  of  Nathan  Dane — 
and  great  indeed,  he  must  be,  if  it  be  true,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that 
**he  was  greater  than  Solon  and  Lycurgus, 
Minos,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  all  the  legislators 
and  philosophers  of  the  world,"  ancient  and 
modern.  Sir,  to  such  high  authority  it  is 
certainly  my  duty,  in  a  becoming  spirit  ot 
humility,  to  submit.  And  yet,  the  gentleman 
will  pardon  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  little 
unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  this  great  legislator, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  should  have 
proved  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  *87,  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  reared  so  glorious  a  monu- 
ment to  his  name.  Sir,  I  doubt  not  the  Senator 
w"ll  feel  some  compassion  for  our  ignorance, 
when  I  tell  him,  that  so  little  are  we  acquainted 
with  the  modern  great  men  of  New  England, 
that  until  he  informed  us  yesterday  that  we  pos- 
sessed a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus  in  the  person  of 
Nathan  Dane,  he  was  onlv  known  to  the  South 
as  a  member  of  a  celebrated  assembly,  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Hartford  Con- 
vention." In  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  (at  p.  19),  will  be 
found,  in  a  few  lines,  the  history  of  Nathan 
Dane ;  and  a  little  further  on,  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  that  ardent  devotion  to  the  interest 
of  the  new  States,  which,  it  seems,  has  given 
him  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  **  Father  of  the 
West."  By  the  second  resolution  of  the  "  Hart- 
ford Convention,"  it  is  declared  "that  it  is 
expedient  to  attempt  to  make  provision  for 
restraining  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  an  unlim- 
ited power  to  mahe  new  States^  and  admitting 
them  into  the  Union."  So  much  for  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

In  commenting  upon  my  views  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  the  gentleman  insists,  that  it 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grants  that 
these  lands  should  be  applied  to  •*  the  common 
benefit  of    all   the  States,    they    must    always 
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remain  a  fund  for  revenue;'*''  and  adds,  **thev' 
must  be  treated  as  so  much  ireasnre.^^  Sir,  the 
gentleman  could  hardly  find  language  strong 
enough  to  convey  his  disapprobation  of  the 
policy  which  I  had  ventured  to  recommend 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  countrv. 
And  what,  sir,  was  that  policy,  and  what  is 
the  difference  between  that  gentleman  and 
myself  on  that  subject?  I  threw  out  the  idea 
that  the  public  lands  ought  not  to  be  reserved 
forever,  as  "a  great  fund  for  revenue;"  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  "treated  as  a  great 
treasure; '*/^ut  that  the  course  of  our  policy 
should  rather  pG  directed  toward  the  creation  of 
new  States,  and  building  up  great  and  flourish- 
ing communities. 

Now,  sir,  will  it  be  believed,  by  those  who 
now  hear  me, — and  who  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man*s  denunciation  of  my  doctrines  yesterday, 
—that  a  book  then  lay  open  before  him — nay, 
that  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  read  from  it  cer- 
tain ptassages  of  his  own  speech,  delivered   to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1825,  in  which 
speech  he  himself  contended  for  the  very  doc- 
trine I  had  advocated,  and  almost  in   the  same 
terms?     Here  is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  contained  in  the  first  vol  unit  of  Gales 
and  Seaton's  Register  of  Debates  (p.  251),  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
i8th  of   January,    1825,    in    a    debate  on    the 
Cumberland  road — the  verv  debate  from  which 
the  Senator  read  yesterday.     I  shall  read  from 
the  celebrated  speech  two  passages,  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  both  as  to  the  past  and  the 
future  policy  of  the  government   in  relation   to 
the  public   lands,  the  gentleman   from  Massa- 
chusetts maintained,  in    1825,  substantially  the 
same    opinions    which   I   have    ailvanced,    but 
which  he  now  so  strongly  reprobates.     I   said, 
sir,  that  the  svstem  of  credit  sales  bv  which  the 
West  had  been  kept  constantly  in  debt  to  the 
United  States,  and  bv  which  their  wealth  was 
drained    off    to    be    expended    elsewhere,    had 
operated    injuriously   on   their    prosperity.     On 


this  point  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
in  January,  1825,  expressed  himself  thus: 
"  There  could  be  no  doubt,  if  gentlemen  looked 
at  the  money  received  into  the  Treasury  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  to  the  West,  and 
then  looked  to  the  whole  amount  expended  by  the 
government  (even  including  the  whole  amount 
of  what  was  laid  out  for  the  army),  the  latter 
must  be  allowed  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  and 
there  must  be  a  constant  drain  of  money  frotn 
the  West  to  pay  Jor  the  public  lands.''  It  might, 
indeed,  be  said  that  this  was  no  more  than  the 
refluence  of  capital  which  had  previously  gone 
over  the  mountains.  Be  it  so.  Still,  its  practi- 
cal effect  was  to  produce  inconvenience,  if  not 
distress^  by  absorbing  the  money  of  the  people. 

I  contended  that  the  public  lands  ought  not  to 
be  treated  merely  as  **  a  fund  for  revenue ; "  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  hoarded  *•  as  a  great  treas- 
ure.*' On  this  point  the  Senator  expressed 
himself  thus :  **  Government,  he  believed,  had 
received  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  public  lands,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est  satisfaction  he  adverted  to  the  change  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  paying  for 
them ;  yet  he  could  fteifer  thinh  the  national  do- 
main vjas  to  be  regarded  as  any  great  source  of 
revenue.  The  great  object  of  the  government, 
in  respect  of  these  lands,  was  not  so  much  the 
money  derivetl  from  their  sale^  as  it  was  the  get- 
ting than  settled.  What  he  meant  to  say  was, 
he  did  not  thinh  they  ought  to  hug  that  domain 
AS  A  GREAT  trp:asure,  to  enrich the  Exchequer'' 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
very  doctrines  which  the  gentleman  so  indig- 
nantly abandons,  were  urged  by  him  in  1825; 
and  if  I  had  actuallv  borrowed  mv  sentiments 
from  those  which  he  then  avowed,  I  could  not 
have  followed  more  closely  in  his  footsteps. 
Sir,  it  is  only  since  the  gentleman  quoted  this 
book,  vesterdav,  that  mv  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  1825 ; 
and  if  I  had  remembered  them,  I  might  pos- 
sibly have  been   deterred  from    uttering   senti- 
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racnts  here,  which,  It  might  well  be  supposed,  I 
had  borrowed  from  (hat  genlleman. 

In  iSij  the  gentleman  told  the  world  that 
the  public  lands  "ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
treasure."  He  now  tells  us  that  "  they  must  be 
treated  as  so  much  treasure."  What  the  delib- 
erate opinion  of  the  gentleman  on  this  subject 
mav  be,  belongs  not  to  me  to  determine ;  but  I 
do  not  think  he  can,  with  the  shadow  of  justice 
or  propriety,  impugn  my  sentiments,  while  his 
own  recorded  opinions  are  identical  with  my 
own.  When  the  gentleman  refers  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  grants  under  which  the  United 
States  have  acquired  these  lands,  and  in- 
sists that,  as  they  are  declared  to  be  "for  the 
common  beneSt  of  all  the  States,"  they  can 
only  be  treated  as  so  much  treasure.  I  think  he 
has  applied  a  rule  of  constrnction  too  narrow 
for  the  case.  If,  in  the  deeds  of  cession,  it  has 
been  declared  that  (he  grants  were  intended  for 
"the  common  benefit  of  all  the  Slates."  it  is 
clear,  from  other  provisions,  that  they  were  not 
intended  merely  as  so  muck  froftrly;  for  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  the  object  of  the  grants 
is  the  erection  of  new  States;  and  the  United 
States,  in  accepting  this  trust,  bind  themselves 
to  facilitate  the  foundation  of  these  States,  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  with  all  Che  rights  nnd 
privileges  of  the  original  States.  This,  sir,  was 
the  great  end  to  which  all  parties  looked,  and  it 
is  by  the  fulfillment  of  this  high  trust  that  "the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  States  "  is  to  be  best 
promoted.  Sir,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that 
in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live,  we  do 
not  measure  political  benefits  by  the  money 
itamdard.  We  consider  as  more  valuable  than 
gold,  liberty,  principle,  and  justice.  But,  sir,  if 
we  are  bound  to  act  on  the  narrow  principles 
contended  for  by  the  gentleman,  I  am  wholly  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  can  reconcile  his 
principles  with  his  own  practice.  The  lands 
are,  it  seems,  to  be  treated  "as  so  much  treas- 
ure," and  must  be  applied  to  tl 
benefit  of  all  the  Stales."     Now,  if  this  be 


whence  does  he  derive  the  right  to  appropriate 
them  for  partial  and  local  objects.'  How  can 
the  gentleman  consent  to  vote  away  immense 
bodies  of  these  lands  for  canals  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 
to  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio,  to  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  other  objects  of  a  similar 
description?  If  grants  of  this  character  can 
fairly  be  considered  as  made  "for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  States,"  it  can  only  be 
because  all  the  States  are  interested  in  Che  wel- 
fare of  each — a  principle  which,  carried  to  the 
full  extent,  destroys  all  distinction  between  local 
and  national  objects,  and  is  certainly  bread 
eHOHgi  to  emln-acc  the  principles  for  which  I 
ventured  to  contend.  Sir,  the  true  difference 
between  us  I  Cake  Co  be  this;  The  gentleman 
wishes  to  treat  the  public  lands  as  a  great  treas- 
ure, just  as  so  much  money  in  the  Treasury,  to 
be  applied  to  all  objects,  constitutional  and  un- 
eonsciCutional,  Co  which  the  public  money  is 
constantly  applied.  I  consider  it  as  a  sacred 
trust  which  we  ought  to  fulfill,  on  the  principles 
tor  which  I  have  contended. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  thought 
proper  to  present,  in  strong  contrast,  the 
friendly  fMlings  of  the  East  Coward  the  West, 
with  sentiments  of  an  opposite  character  dis- 
played by  the  South  in  relation  to  appropriations 
for  iHltrnal  imfrovtmenls.  Now,  sir,  let  it  be 
recollecCed  that  the  South  have  made  no  pro- 
fessions— I  have  certainly  made  none  in  their 
behalf— of  regard  for  the  West.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
while  he  vaunts  over  his  own  personal  devotion 
to  Western  interests,  to  claim  for  the  entii-e 
section  of  counCry  to  which  he  belongs  an 
ardent  friendship  for  the  West,  as  manifested  by 
their  support  of  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment, while  he  casts  in  our  teeth  the  reproach 
that  the  South  have  manifested  hostility  to 
Western  interests,  in  opposing  appropriations 
for  such  objects.  That  gentleman,  at  the  same 
time,  acknowledged   that  the  South  entertains 
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anstitutioHal  scruples  on  this  subject.     Are  we 
then,  sir,  to  understand  that  the  gentleman  con- 
siders it  a  just  subject  of  reproach  that  we  re- 
spect our  oaths,  by  which   we   are   bound  **to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United   States?"      Would   the    gentleman 
have  us   manifest    our  love   to    the   West    by 
trampling  under  foot  our  constitutional  scruples? 
Does  he   not  perceive,   if   the   South   is   to  be 
reproached    vi\\h   unkindness    to   the   West,   in 
voting  against  appropriations  which  the  gentle- 
man admits   they  could   not  vote   for   without 
doing  violence  to  their  constitutional  opinions, 
that    he     exposes     himself    to     the     question 
whether,  if  he  was   in  our   situation,  he   could 
vote  for  these  appropriations,  regardless  of  his 
scruples?     No,  sir,  I  will  not  do  the  gentleman 
so  great  injustice.     He  has  fallen  into  this  cn-or 
from   not  having  duly  weighed  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  reproach  which  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  cast  upon  the  South.     In  relation  to  the 
other  point,  the  friendship  manifested  by  New 
England  toward  the  West,  in  their  support  of 
the  system  of  internal  improvement,  the  gen- 
tleman will  pardon  me   for  saying  that  I  think 
he  is  equally  unfortunate  in  having  introduced 
that  topic.     As   that  gentleman   has   forced   it 
upon  us,  however,  I  cannot  suffer  it  to  pass  un- 
noticed.    When  the  gentleman  tells  us  that  the 
appropriations  for  internal  improvement  in  the 
West   would,    in    almost   every    instance,    have 
failed  but  for  New  England  votes,  he  has  for- 
gotten  to    tell    us   the  -vhen^  the   hovj^  and  the 
vherffore    this    new-born    zeal    for    the    West 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  New   England.     If 
we  look  back  only  a  few  years,  we  will  find,  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  a  uniform  and  steady 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  members  from  the 
Eastern  States,   generally,  to  all  appropriation** 
of    this   character.      At   the    time   I    l^ecame   a 
member  of  this  House,  and  for  some  time  after- 
ward, a  decided  majority  of  the  New   England 
Senators    were  opposed   to  the    very  measures 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tells  u-^ 


they  now  cordially  support.  Sir,  the  Journals 
are  before  me,  and  an  examination  of  them  will 
satisfy  every  gentleman  of  that  fact. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  every  one  whose 
experience  dates  back  as  far  as  1825,  that,  up  to 
a  certain  period.  New  England  was  generally 
opposed  to  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  West.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts may  be  himself  an  exception,  but  if 
he  went  for  the  system  before  1825,  it  is  certain 
that  his  colleagues  did  not  go  with  him. 

In  the  session  of  1824  and  1825,  however  (a 
memorable  era  in  the  history  of  this  country),  a 
wonderful  change  took  place  in  New  England, 
in  relation  to  Western  interests.  Sir,  an  extra- 
ordinary union  of  sympathies  and  of  interests 
was  then  effected,  which  brought  the  East  and 
the  West  into  close  alliance.  The  book  from 
which  I  have  before  read  contains  the  first  pub- 
lic annunciation  of  that  happy  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  interests,  personal  and  political, 
which  brought  the  East  and  West  together,  and 
locked  in  a  fraternal  embrace  the  two  great 
orators  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Sir,  it  was 
on  the  iSth  of  January,  1S25,  while  the  re- 
sult of  the  presidential  election,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  still  doubtful,  while  the 
whole  country  was  looking  with  intense  anxiety 
to  that  legislative  hall,  where  the  mighty  drama 
was  so  soon  to  be  <icted,  that  we  saw  the  leaders 
of  two  great  parties  in  the  House  and  in  the 
nation,  '*  taking  sweet  counsel  together,"  and,  in 
a  celebrated  debate  on  the  Cumberland  roady 
fighting  side  by  side  for  Western  interests. 
It  was  on  that  memorable  occasion  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  held  out  the  -white 
flag  to  the  West,  and  uttered  those  liberal  senti- 
ments which  he  yesterday  so  indignantly  re- 
pudiated. Then  it  was  that  that  happy  union 
between  X.h*t  two  members  of  the  celebrated 
coalition  was  consummated,  whose  immediate 
issue  was  a  President  from  one  quarter  of  the 
Union,  with  the  succession  (as  it  was  sup- 
posed) secured  to  another.     The  "  American  sys- 
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tern,"  before  a  rude,  disjointed,  and  misshapen 
mass,  now  assumed  form  and  consistency. 
Then  it  was  that  it  became  "  the  settled  policy 
of  the  government,"  that  this  system  should  be 
so  administered  as  to  create  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
terest, and  a  reciprocal  distribution  of  govern- 
ment favors.  East  and  West  (the  tariff  and  in- 
ternal improvements),  while  the  South — yes, 
sir,  the  impracticable  South — was  to  be  *'out  of 
your  protection."  The  gentleman  may  boast 
as  muc^i  as  he  pleases,  of  the  friendship  of  New 
England  for  the  West,  as  displayed  in  their  sup- 
port of  internal  improvement;  but,  when  he 
next  introduces  that  topic,  I  trust  that  he  will 
tell  us  when  that  friendship  commenced,  how  it 
was  brought  about,  and  why  it  was  established. 
Before  I  leave  this  topic,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  the  true  character  of  the  policy  now- 
pursued  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  his  friends,  in  relation  to  appropriations  of 
land  and  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  is, 
in  my  estimation,  very  similar  to  that  pursued 
by  Jacob  of  old  toward  his  brother  Esau :  *'  It 
robs  them  of  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage." 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  allud- 
ing to  a  remark  of  mine,  that  before  any 
disposition  could  be  made  of  the  public 
lands,  the  national  debt^  for  which  they  stand 
pledged,  must  be  first  paid,  took  occasion  to 
intimate  **that  the  extraordinary  fervor  which 
seems  to  exist  in  a  certain  quarter  (meaning  the 
South,  sir,)  foi  the  payment  of  the  debt,  arises 
from  a  disposition  to  weaken  the  ties  which  bind 
the  people  to  the  Unions  While  the  gentleman 
deals  us  this  blow,  he  professes  an  ardent  desire 
to  see  the  debt  speedily  extinguished.  He 
must  excuse  me,  however,  for  feeling  some 
distrust  on  that  subject  until  I  find  this  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  something  stronger  tlian 
professions.  I  shall  look  for  acts,  decided  and 
unequivocal  acts ;  for  the  performance  of  which 
an  opportunity  will  very  soon  (if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken)  be  afforded.    Sir,  if  1  were  at 


liberty  to  judge  of  the  course  which  that  gentle- 
man would  pursue,  from  the  principles  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  should 
be  bound  to  conclude  that  he  will  be  found  act- 
ing with  those  with  whom  it  is  a  darling  object 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  He 
tells  us  he  is  desirous  of  paying  the  debt, 
^'  because  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  discharge 
it."  Now,  sir,  suppose  it  should  happen  that 
the  public  creditors,  with  whom  we  have  con- 
tracted the  obligation,  should  release  us  from  it, 
so  far  as  to  declare  their  willingness  to  wait  for 
payment  for  fifty  years  to  come,  provided  only 
the  interest  shall  be  punctually  discharged.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  "will  then  be 
released  from  the  obligation  which  now  makes 
him  desirous  of  paying  the  debt;  and,  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman,  the  holders  of  the  stock 
will  not  only  release  us  from  this  obligation,  but 
they  will  implore,  nay,  they  will  even  pay  us, 
not  to  pay  them.  But,  adds  the  gentleman,  so 
far  as  the  debt  may  have  an  effect  in  binding 
the  debtors  to  the  country,  and  thereby  serving 
as  a  link  to  hold  the  States  together,  he  would 
be  glad  that  it  should  exist  forever.  Surely 
then,  sir,  on  the  gentleman's  own  principles,  he 
must  be  opposed  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman,  that  the  South 
repudiates  the  idea  that  a  pecuniary  dependence 
on  the  federal  government  is  one  of  the  legiti. 
mate  means  of  holding  the  States  together.  A 
moneyed  interest  in  the  government  is  essen- 
tially a  base  interest;  and  just  so  far  as  it 
operates  to  bind  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it  to  the  government, — just  so  far 
as  it  operates  in  creating  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests that  would  not  otherwise  exist, — is  it 
opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  free  government, 
and  at  war  with  virtue  and  patriotism.  Sir,  the 
link  which  binds  the  public  creditors,  as  such^  to 
their  country,  binds  them  equally  to  all  govern- 
ments, whether  arbitrary  or  free.  In  a  free 
government  this  principle  of  abject  dei>endence, 
if    extended    through   all   the   ramifications    of 
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Mxriety,  must  be  fatal  to  liberty.  Already  have 
we  made  alairming  strides  in  that  direction.  The 
entire  class  of  manufacturers,  the  holders  of 
.stocks,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
capital,  are  held  to  the  government  by  the 
strong  link  of  fecuniary  interests;  millions  of 
people — entire  sections  of  country,  interested,  or 
believing  themselves  to  be  so,  in  the  public 
lands,  and  the  public  treasure — are  bound  to  the 
government  by  the  exp>ectation  of  pecuniary 
favors.  If  this  system  is  carried  much  further, 
no  man  can  fail  to  see  that  every  generous 
motive  of  attachment  to  the  country  will  be 
destroyed,  and  in  its  place  will  spring  up  those 
low,  grovelling,  base,  and  selfish  feelings  which 
bind  men  to  the  footstool  of  a  despot  by  bonds 
as  strong  and  enduring  as  those  which  attach 
them  to  free  institutions.  Sir,  I  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  government  in  the  affections 
of  the  people — I  would  teach  them  to  cling  to  it 
by  dispensing  equal  justice,  and,  above  all,  by 
securing  the  *'  blessings  of  liberty "  to  "  them- 
selves and  to  their  posterity." 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
ha<  gone  out  of  his  way  to  pass  a  high  eulogium 
on  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  most  impassioned 
tones  of  eloquence,  he  described  her  majestic 
march  to  greatness.  He  told  us  that,  having 
alreadv  left  all  the  other  States  far  behind,  she 
was  now  passing  by  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  to  take  her  station  by  the  side  of  New 
York.  To  all  this,  sir,  I  was  disposed  most 
cordially  to  respond.  When,  however,  the 
gentleman  proceeded  to  contrast  the  State  of 
Ohio  with  Kentucky,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  I  listened  to  him  with  regret;  and  when 
he  proceeded  further  to  attribute  the  great,  and, 
as  he  supposed,  acknowledged  superiority  of  the 
former  in  population,  wealth,  and  general  pros- 
perity, to  the  policy  of  Nathan  Dane  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  had  secured  to  the  people  of 
Ohio  (by  the  ordinance  of  '87)  a  population  of 
freemen^  I  will  confess  that  my  feelings  suffered 
a  revulsion  which  I  am  now  unable  to  describe 


in  any  language  sufficiently  respectful  toward 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  In  con- 
trasting the  State  of  Ohio  with  Kentucky,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the 
former y  and  of  attributing  that  superiority  to  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  one  State,  and  its 
absence  in  the  other,  I  thought  I  could  discern 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  question^  intruded 
into  this  debate,  for 'objects  best  known  to  the 
gentleman  himself.  Did  that  gentleman,  sir, 
when  he  formed  the  determination  to  cross  the 
Southern  border,  in  order  to  invade  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  deem  it  prudent  or  necessary  to 
enlist  under  his  banners  the  prejudices  of  the 
-worlds  which,  like  Swiss  troops^  may  be  engaged 
in  any  cause,  and  are  prepared  to  serve  under 
any  leader.?  Did  he  desire  to  avail  himself  01 
those  remorseless  allies,  the  passions  of  mankind^ 
of  which  it  may  be  more  truly  said  than  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  "that  their 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.?" 
Or  was  it  supposed,  sir,  that,  in  a  premeditated 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  South,  it  was 
advisable  to  begin  by  a  gentle  admonition  of  our 
supposed  zveahness,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from 
making  that  firm  and  manly  resistance  due  to 
our  own  character  and  our  dearest  interests.? 
Was  the  significant  hint  of  the  -weakness  oj  slave- 
holding  States^  when  contrasted  with  the  superior 
strength  of  free  States^ — like  the  glare  of  the 
weapon  half  drawn  from  its  scabbard, — intended 
to  enforce  the  lessons  of  prudence  and  of 
patriotism,  which  the  gentleman  had  resolved, 
out  of  his  abundant  generosity,  gratuitously  to 
bestow  upon  us.?  Mr.  President,  the  impression 
which  has  gone  abroad  of  the  weahness  of  the 
South y  as  connected  with  the  slave  question ^ 
exposes  us  to  such  constant  attacks,  has  done  us 
so  much  injury,  and  is  calculated  to  produce 
such  infinite  mischiefs,  that  I  embrace  the 
occasion  presented  by  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  to  dechirc  that  we 
are   ready  to   meet  the  question   promptly  and 
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fearlessly.  It  is  one  from  which  we  are  not 
disposed  to  shrink,  in  whatever  form  or  under 
whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  pressed 
upon  us. 

We  are  ready  to  take  up  the  issue  with  the 
gentleman,  as  to  the  influence  of  slavery  on 
individual  or  national  character — on  the  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  either  of  the  United  States 
or  of  particular  States.  Sir,  when  arraigned 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  on  this  charge 
of  slavery,  we  can  stand  up  with  conscious 
rectitude,  plead  not  guilty,  and  put  ourselves 
upon  God  and  our  country.  Sir,  we  will  not 
consent  to  look  at  slavery  in  the  abstract.  We 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  black  man, 
as  some  philosophers  have  contended,  is  of  an 
inferior  race,  nor  whether  his  color  and  condi- 
tion are  the  effects  of  a  curse  inflicted  for  the 
offenses  of  his  ancestors.  We  deal  in  no 
abstractions.  We  will  not  look  back  to  inquire 
whether  our  fathers  were  guiltless  in  introducing 
slaves  into  this  country.  If  an  inquiry  should 
ever  be  instituted  in  these  matters,  however,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade 
were  not  confined  to  the  South.  Southern 
ships  and  Southern  sailors  were  not  the  instru- 
ments of  bringing  slaves  to  the  shores  of 
America,  nor  did  oiur  merchants  reap  the  profits 
of  that  "accursed  traflSc."  But,  sir,  we  will 
pass  over  all  this.  If  slavery,  as  it  now  exists 
in  this  country,  be  an  evil,  we  of  the  present 
day  found  it  ready  made  to  our  hands.  Finding 
our  lot  cast  among  a  people  whom  God  had 
manifestly  committed  to  our  care,  we  did  not  sit 
down  to  speculate  on  abstract  questions  of  theo- 
retical liberty.  We  met  it  as  a  practical  question 
of  obligation  and  duty.  We  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  us,  and  to  fulfill  the  high  trusts 
which  had  devolved  upon  us  as  the  owners  of 
slaves,  in  the  only  wav  in  which  such  a  trust 
could  be  fulfilled,  without  spreading  misery  and 
ruin  throughout  the  land.  We  found  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  physical,  moral. 


and  intellectual  habits  and  character  totally 
disqualified  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  We  could  not  send  them 
back  to  the  shores  from  whence  their  fathers 
had  been  taken;  their  numbers  forbade  the 
thought,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  their 
condition  here  is  infinitely  preferable  to  what  it 
possibly  could  be  among  the  barren  sands  and 
savage  tribes  of  Africa;  and  it  was  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  all  our  notions  of  humanity 
to  tear  asunder  the  tender  ties  which  they  had 
formed  among  us,  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a 
false  philanthropy.  What  a  commentary  on 
the  wisdom,  justice,  and  humanity  of  the  South- 
ern slave  owner  is  presented  by  the  example  of 
certain  benevolent  associations  and  charitable 
individuals  elsewhere!  Shedding  weak  tears 
over  sufferings  which  had  existed  in  their  own 
sickly  imaginations,  these  "friends  of  human- 
ity "  set  themselves  systematically  to  work  to 
seduce  the  slaves  of  the  South  from  their 
masters.  By  means  of  missionaries  and  politi- 
cal tracts,  the  scheme  was  in  a  great  measure 
successful.  Thousands  of  these  deluded  victims 
of  fanaticism  were  seduced  into  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom  in  our  Northern  cities.  And  what 
has  been  the  consequence.^  Go  to  these  cities 
now,  and  ask  the  question.  Visit  the  dark  and 
narrow  lanes,  and  obscure  recesses,  which  have 
been  assigned  by  common  consent  as  the  abodes 
of  those  outcasts  of  the  world,  the  free  people 
of  color.  Sir,  there  does  not  exist,  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,  a  population  so  poor,  so 
wretched,  so  vile,  so  loathsome,  so  utterly  desti- 
tute of  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
decencies  of  life,  as  the  unfortunate  blacks  of 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Liberty  has  been  to  them  the  greatest  of 
calamities,  the  heaviest  of  curses.  Sir,  I  have 
had  some  opportunities  of  making  comparison 
between  the  conditions  of  the  free  negroes  of  the 
North  and  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and  the 
comparison  has  left  not  only  an  indelible  im- 
pression of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter. 
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but  has  gone  far  to  reconcile  me  to  slavery  itself. 
Never  have  I  felt  so  forcibly  that  touching  de- 
scription, *'  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  as  when  I  have  seen 
this  unhappy  race,  naked  and  houseless,  almost 
starving  in  the  streets,  and  abandoned  by  all  the 
world.  Sir,  I  have  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  of  the  most  moral,  religious,  and  refined 
cities  of  the  North,  a  family  of  free  blacks, 
driven  to  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  and  there 
obtaining  a  precarious  subsistence,  from  charity 
and  plunder. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
ad<^ts  and  reiterates  the  old  charge  of  weakness, 
as  resulting  from  slavery,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  call  for  the  proof  of  those  blighting  effects 
which  he  ascribes  to  its  influence.  I  suspect 
that  when  the  subject  is  closely  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  not  much  force,  even 
in  the  plausible  objection  of  the  want  of  physical 
power  in  slaveholding  States.  The  power  of  a 
country  is  compounded  of  its  population  and  its 
wealth,  and  in  modern  times,  where,  from  the 
verv  form  and  structure  of  scx:ietv,  bv  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  people  must,  even  during 
the  continuance  of  the  most  desolating  wars,  be 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  other 
peaceful  pursuits,  it  may  be  well  doubted 
whether  slaveholding  States,  by  reason  of  the 
superior  value  of  their  productions,  are  not  able 
to  maintain  a  number  of  troops  in  the  field  fully 
equal  to  what  could  be  supported  by  States  with 
a  larger  white  population,  but  not  possessed  of 
equal  resources. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that,  in  any 
possible  state  of  things,  the  people  of  a  country 
could  ever  be  called  out  eti  masse ^  or  that  a  half, 
or  a  third,  or  that  even  a  fifth  part  of  the  physical 
force  of  any  country  could  ever  be  brought  into 
the  field.  The  difficulty  is,  not  to  procure  men, 
but  to  provide  the  means  of  maintaining  them; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  Southern  States  are  not  a  source  of 


strength  and  power^  and  not  of  weahness^  to  the 
country — whether  they  have  not  contributed, 
and  are  not  now  contributing,  largely  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  every  State  in  this 
Union.  From  a  statement  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  it  appears  that  in  ten  years — from  1818  to 
1827,  inclusive — the  whole  amount  of  the  do- 
mestic exports  of  the  United  States  was  $521,- 
811,045;  of  which  three  articles  (the  product  of 
slave  labor)y  viz.,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, 
amounted  to  $339,203,232 — equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  -whole.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  advantage  of  this  labor  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Southern 
States.  Sir,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  at 
this  time,  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  actu- 
ally derive  greater  profits  from  the  labor  of  our 
slaves  than  -we  do  ourselves.  It  appears  from  our 
public  documents,  that  in  seven  years — from 
1821  to  1827,  inclusive — the  six  Southern  States 
exported  $190,337,281,  and  imported  only  $55,- 
646,301.  Now,  the  difference  between  these  two 
sums  (near  $140,000,000)  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Northern  merchants^  and  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  their  commercial  operations 
with  all  the  world.  Such  part  of  these  goods  as 
found  its  way  back  to  our  hands  came  charged 
with  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  profits,  of  the 
merchant,  the  ship  owner,  and  a  host  of  others, 
who  found  employment  in  carrying  on  these 
immense  exchanges;  and  for  such  part  as  was 
consumed  at  the  North,  we  received  in  ex- 
change Northern  manufactures^  charged  with  an 
increased  price,  to  coverall  the  taxes  which  the 
Northern  consumer  h.id  been  compelled  to  pay 
on  the  imported  article.  1 1  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
at  a  glance,  how  much  slave  labor  has  contributed 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
and  how  largely  our  Northern  brethren  have 
participated  in  the  profits  of  that  labor.  Sir,  on 
this  subject  I  will  quote  an  authority,  which 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  considered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  as  entitled  to  high  respect. 
It   is  from   the  great  father  of  the  "American 
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System,"  konesl  Matthew  Carey — no  great 
friend,  it  is  true,  at  this  time,  to  Southern  rights 
and  Southern  interests,  but  not  the  worst  author- 
ity on  that  account,  on  the  paint  in  question. 

Speaking  of  the  relative  importance  to  the 
Union  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States, 
Matthew  Carey,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Olive 
Branch  (p.  278),  after  exhibiting  a  number  of 
statistical  tables  to  show  the  decided  superiority 
of  the  former,  thus  proceeds : — 

"But  I  am  tired  of  this  investigation — I  sicken 
for  the  honor  of  the  human  species.  What  idea 
must  the  world  form  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  one  side  [the  East],  and  of 
the  folly  and  weakness  of  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
to  have  so  long  suffered  them  to  pass  without 
exposure  and  detection.  The  naked  fact  is,  that 
the  demagogues  in  the  Eastern  States,  not  satis- 
fied with  deriving  all  the  benefit  from  the  South- 
ern section  of  the  Union  that  they  would  from 
so  many  wealthy  colonies — with  making  princely 
fortunes  by  the  carriage  and  exportation  of  its 
bulky  and  valuable  productions,  and  supplying  it 
with  their  own  manufactures,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  Europe  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
an  enormous  amount,  and  at  an  immense  profit, 
have  uniformly  treated  it  with  outrage,  insult, 
and  injury.  And,  regardless  of  their  vital  inter- 
ests, the  Eastern  States  were  lately  courting  their 
own  destruction^  by  allowing  a  few  restless, 
turbulent  men  to  lead  them  blindfolded  to  a 
separation  which  was  pregnant  with  their 
certain  ruin.  Whenever  that  event  takes  place, 
they  sink  into  insignificance.  If  a  separation 
were  desirable  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  it 
would  be  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
particularly  the  latter,  who  have  been  so  long 
harassed  with  the  complaints,  the  restlessness, 
the  turbulence,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the. 
Eastern  States,  that  their  patience  has  been 
tried  almost  beyond  endurance,  ^yeshurun 
waxed  fat  and  kicked^ — and  he  will  be  severely 
punished  for  his  kicking,  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union."     Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be 


distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  adopt  these 
sentiments  as  my  own.  I  quote  them  to  show 
that  very  different  sentiments  have  prevailed  in 
former  times  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  from  those  which  now  seem  to 
have  become  fashionable  in  certain  quarters.  I 
know  it  has  been  supposed,  by  certain  ill-in- 
formed persons,  that  the  South  exists  only  by 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  North 
Sir,  this  is  the  idlest  of  all  idle  and  ridiculous 
fancies  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man. 
In  every  State  of  this  Union^  except  one,  the 
free  white  population  actually  proponderates ; 
while  in  the  British  West  India  Islands  (where 
the  average  white  population  is  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole),  the  slaves  are  kept  in  entire 
subjection ;  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the 
Southern  States  could  ever  find  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  this  respect  On  this  subject,  as  in 
all  others,  we  ask  nothing  of  our  Northern 
brethren  but  to  "  let  us  alone."  Leave  us  to 
the  undisturbed  management  of  our  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  direction  of  our  own  industry, 
and  we  will  ask  no  more.  Sir,  all  our  difficulties 
on  this  subject  have  arisen  from  interference 
from  abroad,  which  has  disturbed,  and  may  again 
disturb,  our  domestic  tranquility  just  so  far  as  to 
bring  down  punishment  upon  the  heads  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  a  fanatical  and  mistaken 
humanity. 

There  is  a  spirit,  which,  like  the  father  of  evil, 
is  constantly  *•  walking  to  and  fro  about  the 
earth,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour ;  "  it  is  the 
spirit  of  FALSE  PHILANTHROPY.  The  persons 
whom  it  possesses  do  not,  indeed,  throw  them- 
selves into  the  flames,  but  they  are  employed  in 
lighting  up  the  torches  of  discord  throughout 
the  community.  Their  first  principle  of  action 
is  to  leave  their  own  affairs,  and  neglect  their 
own  duties,  to  regulate  the  affairs  and  duties  of 
others.  Theirs  is  the  task  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  the  naked,  of  other  lands,  while  they 
thrust  the  naked,  famished,  and  shivering  beg- 
gar   from    their    own    doors;    to    instruct    the 
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heathen,  while  their  own  children  want  the 
bread  of  life.  When  this  spirit  infuses  itself 
into  the  bosom  of  a  Statesman  (if  one  so  pos- 
sessed can  be  called  a  Statesman) ,  it  converts 
him  at  once  into  a  visionary  enthusiast.  Then 
it  is  that  he  indulges  in  golden  dreams  of  na- 
tional greatness  and  prosperity.  He  discovers 
that  •*  liberty  is  power,"  and,  not  content  with 
vast  schemes  of  improvement  at  home,  which  it 
would  bankrupt  the  treasury  of  the  world  to 
execute,  he  flies  to  foreign  lands,  to  fulfil  obliga- 
tions to  "  the  human  race,"  by  inculcating  the 
principles  of  "  political  and  religious  liberty," 
and  promoting  the  "general  welfare"  of  the 
whole  human  race.  It  is  a  spirit  which  has  long 
been  busy  with  the  slaves  of  the  South;  and  is 
even  now  displaying  itself  in  vain  efforts  to 
drive  the  government  from  its  wise  policy  in 
relation  to  the  Indians.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
has  filled  the  land  with  thousands  of  wild  and 
visionary  projects,  which  can  have  no  effect  but 
to  waste  the  energies  and  dissipate  the  resources 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  spirit  of  which  the 
aspiring  politician  dexterously  avails  himself, 
when,  by  inscribing  on  his  banner  the  magical 
words,  LIBERTY  AND  PHILANTHROPY,  he  draws 
to  his  support  that  class  of  persons  who  are 
ready  to  bow  down  at  the  very  name  of  their 
idol. 

But,  sir,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  effect  of  slavery  on  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  if  we  may  trust  to  ex- 
perience, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
never  vet  produced  any  injurious  effect  on  in- 
dividual  or  national  character.  Look  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  country,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the 
present  hour;  where  are  there  to  be  found 
brighter  examples  of  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  than  have  been  exhibited  by  the  sons 
of  the  South?  From  the  Father  of  his 
Country  down  to  the  distinguished  chief- 
tain who  has  bceen  elevated  by  a  gratetul 
people  to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift,  the  in- 


terval is  filled  up  by  a  long  line  of  orators, 
of  statesmen,  and  of  heroes,  justly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  ornaments  of  their  country, 
and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Look  at  the 
**01d  Dominion,"  great  and  magnanimous 
Virginia,  **  whose  jewels  are  her  sons."  Is 
there  any  State  in  this  Union  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
the  country?  Sir,  I  will  yield  the  whole  ques- 
tion— I  will  acknowledge  the  fatal  effects  of 
slavery  upon  character,  if  any  one  can  say, 
that,  for  noble  disinterestedness,  ardent  love 
of  country,  exalted  virtue,  and  a  pure  and 
holy  devotion  to  liberty,  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  have  ever  been  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  world.  I  know,  sir,  that  this  devo- 
tion to  liberty  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to 
be  at  war  with  our  institutions;  but  it  is  in 
some  degree  the  result  of  those  very  institu- 
tions. Burke,  the  most  philosophical  of  states- 
men, as  he  was  the  most  accomplished  of 
orators,  well  understood  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  in  elevating  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
alting the  principles  of  the  people  in  slavehold- 
ing  States.  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  by  reading  a  few  pas- 
sages from  his  speech  "on  moving  his  resolu- 
tions for  conciliation  with  the  colonies,"  the 
22d  of  March,  1775. 

"  There  is  a  circumstance  attending  the  South- 
ern colonies  which  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty 
still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in  those  to 
the  Northward.  It  is,  that  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  those  who  are  free  are  by  far  the  most 
proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom 
is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of 
rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there,  as  in 
countries  where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and 
as  broad  and  general  4s  the  air,  that  it  may  be 
united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  great  misery, 
with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude,  lil^erty  looks 
among  them   like  something  more    noble    and 
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liberal.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commend  the 
superior  morality  of  tViis  sentiment,  which  has, 
at  least,  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it — but  I 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so; 
and  these  people  of  the  Southern  colonies  are 
much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and 
more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than 
those  to  tlie  Northward.  Such  were  all  the  an- 
cient commonwealths — such  were  our  Gothic 
ancestors — such,  in  our  days,  were  the  Poles — 
and  such  xvill  be  all  masters  of  slaves  -who  are 
not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people,  the 
haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it 
invincible  y 

In  the  course  of  my  former  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  took  occasion  to  deprecate,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  evils,  the  consolidation  of  this 
government.  The  gentleman  takes  alarm  at 
the  sound.  '' Consolidation, "'  "like  the  tariff,'" 
grates  upon  his  ear.  He  tells  us,  "We  have 
heard  much  of  late  about  consolidation ;  that  it 
is  the  rallying  word  of  all  who  are  endeavoring 
to  -weaken  the  Union,  by  adding  to  the  power  of 
the  States.*'  But  consolidation  (says  the  gen- 
tleman) was  the  very  object  for  which  the 
Union  was  formed;  and,  in  support  of  that 
opinion,  he  read  a  passage  from  the  address  of 
the  president  of  the  convention  to  Congress, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  authoritv  on  his  side  of 
the  question.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken. The  object  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  disclosed  in  that  address,  was  not 
the  consolidation  of  the  government,  but  ' '  the 
consolidation  of  the  Union."  It  was  not  to 
draw  power  from  the  States,  in  order  to  trans- 
fer it  to  a  great  national  government,  but,  in  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  itself,  "  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union;"  and  by  what  means.'' 
By  '*  establishing  justice,  promoting  domestic 
tranquility,  and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  This  is  the 
true  reading  of  the  Constitution.  But,  accord- 
w  -s     ing    to   the  gentleman's  readinif.  the  object  of 


the  Constitution  was,  to  consolidate  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  means  would  seem  to  be,  the  pro- 
motion of  injustice,  causing  domestic  discord, 
and  depriving  the  States  and  the  people  "  of 
the  blessings  of  liberty  "  forever. 

The  gentleman  boasts  of  belonging  to  the 
party  of  National  Republicans.  National 
Republicans  !  A  new  name,  sir,  for  a  very  old 
thing.  The  National  Republicans  of  the  pres- 
ent day  were  the  Federalists  of  '98,  who  be- 
came Federal  Republicans  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  were  manufactured  into  National  Re- 
publicans  somewhere  about  the  year  1825. 

As  a  party  (by  whatever  name  distin- 
guished) they  have  always  been  animated  by 
the  same  principles,  and  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  a  common  object,  the  consolidation  of  the 
government  Sir,  the  party  to  which  I  am 
proud  of  having  belonged,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  my  political  life  to  the  present 
day,  were  the  Democrats  of  '9<P  {Anarchists, 
Anti- Federalists.  Revolutionists.  I  think  thev 
were  sometimes  called.)  Thev  assumed  the 
name  of  Democratic  Republicans  in  1822,  and 
have  retained  their  name  and  principles  up  to 
the  present  hour.  True  to  their  political  faith, 
they  have  always,  as  a  party,  been  in  favor  of 
limitations  of  power ;  they  have  insisted  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment  are  reserved,  and  have   been    constantly 

I 
struggling,   as   they  now    are,  to   preserve   the 

rights  of  the  States,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
being  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  swallowed  up 
by  one  great  consolidated  government. 

Sir,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
parties  in  this  country,  will  recognize  in  the 
points  now  in  dispute  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  myself,  the  very 
grounds  which  have,  from  the  beginning, 
divided  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country, 
and  which  (call  these  parties  by  what  names 
you  will,  and  amalgamate  them  as  you  may,) 
will  divide  them  forever.  The  true  distinction 
between   those  parties  is  laid  down  in  a  cele- 
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brated  manifesto,  issued  by  the  convention  of 
the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  in 
Boston,  in  February,  1824,  on  the  occasion  of 
organizing  a  party  opposition  to  the  re-election 
of  Governor  Eustis.  The  gentleman  will  rec- 
ognize this  as  "  the  canonical  book  of  political 
scripture;''  and  it  instructs  us  that,  when  the 
American  colonies  redeemed  themselves  from 
British  bondage,  and  became  so  many  indefen- 
dent  naiions^  they  proposed  to  form  a  National 
Union  (not  a  Federal  Union,  sir,  but  a  national 
Union).  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  union  of 
the  States  in  tkis  form  became  known  bv  the 
name  of  Federalists;  those  who  wanted  no 
union  of  the  States,  or  disliked  the  proposed 
form  of  union,  became  known  bv  the  name  of 
Anti' Federalists.  Bv  means  which  need  not 
be  enumerated,  the  Anti-Federalists  became 
(after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years)  our  na- 
tional rulers,  and,  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
until  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison's  administra- 
tion, in  I  Si  7,  continued  to  exercise  the  exclu- 
sive direction  of  our  public  affairs.  Here,  sir, 
is  the  true  history  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  party  of  Natiomd  Republicans^  \\  ho 
date  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  government, 
and  who  then,  as  now,  chose  to  consider  the 
Constitution  as  having  created,  not  a  Fvdival^ 
hut  a  National  Union;  who  regarded  "consoli- 
dation ''  as  no  evil,  and  who  doubtless  con- 
sidered it  **  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished"  to  build  up  a  great  "central  govcrn- 
nient,"  **one  and  indivisible."  Sir,  there  have 
existed,  in  every  age  and  every  country,  two 
distinct  orders  of  men — the  loz'crs  of  freedom 
and  the  devoted  advocates  of  pcnver. 

The  same  great  leading  principles,  modified 
only  by  the  peculiarities  of  manners,  habits, 
and  institutions,  divided  parties  in  the  ancient 
republics,  animated  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of 
Great  Britain,  distinguished,  in  our  own  times, 
the  Liberals  and  Ultras  of  France,  and  may  be 
'  traced  even  in  the  bloody  struggles  of  unhappy 
Spain.     Sir,  when  the  gallant  Riego^  who  de- 
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voted  himself,  and  all  that  he  possessed,  to 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  was  dragged  to  the 
scafibld,  followed  bv  the  tears  and  lamentations 
of  every  lover  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  he  perished  amid  the  deafening  cries  of 
**Long  live  the  absolute  King!"  The  people 
whom  I  represent,  Mr.  President,  are  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  brought  with  them  to 
this  country,  as  the  most  precious  of  their  pos- 
sessions, "an  ardent  love  of  liberty;"  and 
while  that  shall  be  preserved,  they  will  always 
be  found  manfully  struggling  against  the  con- 
solidation of  the  government — as   thb   worst 

OF    EVIL.S. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  alluding 
to  the  tariff,  becomes  quite  facetious.  He  tells 
us  that  "  he  hears  of  nothing  but  tariffs  tariffs 
tariff;  and,  if  a  word  could  be  found  to  rhyme 
with  it,  he  presumes  it  would  be  celebrated  in 
verse,  and  set  to  music."  Sir,  perhaps  the 
gentleman,  in  mockery  of  our  cotnpiaints^  may 
be  himself  disposed  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
tariff,  in  doggerel  verse,  to  the  tune  of  **01d 
Hundred."  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however, 
at  the  aversion  of  the  gentleman  to  the  very 
name  of  tariff.  I  doubt  not  that  it  must  always 
bring  up  some  very  unpleasant  recollections  to 
his  mind.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  a  leading 
actor  at  a  great  meeting  got  up  in  Boston,  in 
iSjo,  agatnst  the  tariff.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  he  drew  up  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  that  meeting,  denouncing  the  tariff 
system  as  unequal,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  and, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  denying  its  consti- 
tutionality. Certain  it  is,  that  the  gentleman 
made  a  speech  on  that  occasion  in  support  of 
those  resolutions,  denouncin*;  the  svstem  in  no 
vcrv  measured  terms;  and,  if  mv  memorv 
scrN  Cs  me,  calling  its  constitutionality  in  question. 
I  reijret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  lav  mv 
hands  on  those  proceedings:  but  I  have  seen 
them,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  their  character. 
At  that  time,  sir,  the  Senator  from   Massachu- 
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setts  entertained  the  verv  sentiments  in  relation 
to  the  tariff  which  the  South  now  entertains. 
We  next  find  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
expressing  his  opinion  on  the  tariff,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
city  of  Boston,  in  1824.  On  that  occasion,  sir, 
the  gentleman  assumed  a  position  which  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
country.  He  stood  forth  the  powerful  and  fear- 
less champion  of  free  trade.  He  met,  in  that 
conflict,  the  advocates  of  restriction  and  mo- 
nopoly, and  they  "  fled  from  before  his  face." 
With  a  profound  sagacity,  a  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge, and  a  richness  of  illustration  that  have 
never  been  surpassed,  he  maintained  and  estab- 
lished the  principles  of  commercial  freedom  on 
a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken.  Great,  indeed, 
was  the  victory  achieved  by  the  gentleman  on 
that  occasion;  most  striking  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  clear,  forcible,  and  convincing  argu- 
ments by  which  he  carried  away  the  understand- 
ings of  his  hearers,  and  the  narrow  views  and 
wretched  sophistry  of  another  distinguished 
orator^  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  *  *  held  up 
his  farthing  candle  to  the  sun." 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  on  that, 
the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  like  a  mighty  giant, 
bore  away  upon  his  shoulders  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  error  and  delusion,  escaping  himself 
unhurt,  and  leaving  his  adversaries  over- 
whelmed in  its  ruins.  Then  it  was  that  he 
erected  to  free  trade  a  beautiful  and  enduring 
monument,  and  "  inscribed  the  marble  with  his 
name."  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pain  and  re- 
gret that  I  now  go  forward  to  the  next  great  era 
in  the  political  life  of  that  gentleman,  wh&n  he 
was  found  on  this  floor,  supporting,  advocating, 
and  finally  voting  for  the  tariff   of    1828 — that 

"  bill  of  abominations."    By  that  act,  sir,  the  Sen- 

* 

ator  from  Massachusetts  has  destroved  the 
labors  of  his  whole  life,  and  given  a  wound  to 
the  cause  of  free  trade  never  to  be  healed.  Sir, 
when  I  recollect  the  position  which  that  gentle- 
man  once   occupied,  and   that  which   he   now 


holds  in  public  estimation,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  tariff 
should  be  hateful  to  his  ears.  Sir,  if  I  had 
erected  to  my  own  fame  so  proud  a  monument 
as  that  which  the  gentleman  built  up  in  1824, 
and  I  could  have  been  tempted  to  destroy  it 
with  my  own  hands,  I  should  hate  the  voice 
that  should  ring  "  the  accursed  tariff  "  in  my 
ears.  I  doubt  not  the  gentleman  feels  very 
much  in  relation  to  the  tariff  as  a  certain 
knight  did  to  **»W/fi»c/,"  and  with  him  would 
be  disposed  to  exclaim, — 

"Ah!  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an'  thou  lovest  me." 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  be  more  serious,  what 
are  we  of  the  South  to  think  of  what  we  have 
heard  this  day  ?  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts tells  us  that  the  tariff  is  not  an  Eastern 
measure,  and  treats  it  as  if  the  East  had  no  in- 
terest in  it.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  insists 
it  is  not  a  Western  measure,  and  that  it  has 
done  no  good  to  the  West.  The  South  comes 
in,  and,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  represents 
to  you  that  this  measure,  which  we  are  told  "  is 
of  no  value  to  the  East  or  the  West,"  is  "utterly 
destructive  of  our  interests."  We  represent  to 
you  that  it  has  spread  ruin  and  devastation 
through  the  land,  and  prostrated  our  hopes  in 
the  dust.  We  solemnly  declare  that  we  believe 
the  system  to  be  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  a 
violation  of  the  compact  between  the  States  and 
the  Union;  and  our  brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
our  complaints^  and  refuse  to  relieve  us  from  a 
svstem  "which  not  enriches  them,  but  makes 
us  poor  indeed."  Good  God!  Mr.  President, 
has  it  come  to  this?  Do  gentlemen  hold  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  their  brethren  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  that  they  refuse  to  gratify  them  at 
so  small  a  price .?  Do  gentlemen  value  so 
lightly  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country, 
that  thev  will  not  vield  a  measure  of  this 
description  to  the  aftectionate  entreaties  and 
earnest  remonstrances  of  their  friends  ?  Do 
gentlemen  estimate  the  value  of  the  Union  at 
so  low  a  price,  that   they   will   not   even   make 
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one  effort  to  bind  the  States  together  with  the 
cords  of  affection?  And  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  this  government  is 
to  be  administered  ?  If  so,  let  me  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, the  seeds  of  dissolution  are  already  sown, 
and  our  children  will  reap  the  bitter  fruit 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Webster),  while  he  exonerates  me, 
personally,  from  the  charge,  intimates  that  there 
is  a  party  in  the  country  who  are  looking  to 
disunion.  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  had  stopped 
there,  the  accusation  would  have  "passed  by 
me  like  the  idle  wind,  which  I  regard  not" 
But  when  he  goes  on  to  give  to  his  accusation 
*^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  by  quoting  the 
expression  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  (Dr.  Cooper),  "  that  it  was  time  for 
the  South  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union," 
and  in  the  language  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm, 
adds,  "  Surely,  then,  the  Union  cannot  last  longer 
than  July,  1831,"  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
either  the  allusion  or  the  object  of  the  gentle- 
man. Now,  Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  ever}' 
one  who  hears  me  to  bear  witness  that  this  con- 
troversy is  not  of  my  seeking.  The  Senate 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that,  at  the 
time  this  unprovoked  and  uncalled-for  attack 
was  made  on  the  South,  not  one  word  had  been 
uttered  by  me  in  disparagement  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  nor  had  I  made  the  most  distant  allusion 
either  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  the 
State  he  represents.  But,  sir,  that  gentleman 
has  thought  proper,  for  purposes  best  known  to 
himself,  to  strike  the  South,  through  me,  the 
most  unworthv  of  her  servants.  lie  has  crossed 
the  border,  he  has  invaded  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  is  making  war  upon  her  citizens,  and 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  her  principles  and 
her  institutions.  Sir,  when  the  gentleman  pro- 
vokes me  to  such  a  conflict,  I  meet  him  at  the 
threshold  ;  I  will  struggle,  while  I  have  life,  for 
our  altars  and  our  firesides  ;  and,  if  God  gives 
mc  strength,  I  will  drive  back  the  invader 
discomfited.     Nor   shall    I   stop   there.      If  the 


gentleman  provokes  the  war,  he  shall  have  war. 
Sir,  I  will  not  stop  at  the  border  ;  I  will  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory,  and  not  con- 
sent to  lay  down  my  arms  until  I  have  obtained 
"  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future.**  It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  enter  upon  the  performance  of 
this  part  of  my  duty ;  I  shrink  almost  instinct- 
ively from  a  course,  however  necessary,  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  excite  sectional  feel- 
ings and  sectional  jealousies.  But,  sir,  the  task 
has  been  forced  upon  me ;  and  I  proceed  right 
onward  to  the  performance  of  my  duty.  Be 
the  consequences  what  they  may,  the  responsi- 
bility is  with  those  who  have  imposed  upon  me 
this  necessity.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  thought  proper  to  cast  the  first  stone  ; 
and  if  he  shall  find,  according  to  a  homely 
adage,  *'that  he  lives  in  a  glass  house,**  on  his 
head  be  the  consequences.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  great  flourish  about  his  fidelity  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  shall  make  no  professions  of 
zeal  for  the  interests  and  honor  of  South  Caro- 
lina; of  that  my  constituents  shall  judge.  If 
there  be  one  State  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President 
(and  I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit),  that  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  other,  for  a 
uniform,  zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalculating  de- 
votion to  the  Union,  that  State  is  South  Caro- 
lina. Sir,  from  the  verv  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  up  to  to  this  hour,  there  is  no 
sacrifice,  however  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully 
made,  no  service  she  has  ever  hesitated  to  per- 
form. She  has  adhered  to  you  in  your  prosper- 
ity; but  in  your  adversity  she  has  clung  to  you 
with  more  than  filial  aftection.  No  matter  what 
was  the  condition  of  her  domestic  affairs,  though 
deprived  of  her  resources,  divided  by  parties,  or 
surrounded  with  diflliculties,  the  call  of  the 
country  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice  of  God. 
Domestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound;  every 
man  became  at  once  reconciled  to  his  brethren, 
and  the  sons  of  Carolina  were  all  seen  crowd- 
ing together  to  the  temple,  bringing  their  gifts 
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freelv  and  lavishly  to  the  altar  of  their  common 
country . 

What^  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  dur- 
ing the  Revolution?  Sir,  I  honor  New  England 
tor  her  conduct  in  that  glorious  struggle.  But, 
great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I 
think,  at  least,  equal  honor  is  due  to  the  South. 
They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  brethren 
with  a  generous  zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them 
to  stop  to  calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute. 
Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  possessed  of 
neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a  commercial 
rivalship,  they  might  have  found  in  their  situa. 
tion  a  guarantee  that  their  trade  would  be  for- 
ever fostered  and  protected  by  Great  Britain. 
But,  trampling  on  all  considerations,  either  of 
interest  or  of  safety,  they  rushed  into  the  con- 
flict, and,  fighting  for  principle,  periled  all,  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Never  was  there 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  world  higher 
examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful  suffering, 
and  heroic  endurance,  than  by  the  Whigs  of 
Carolina  during  the  Revolution.  The  whole 
State,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  was  over- 
run by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
The  fruits  of  industry  perished  on  the  spot 
where  they  were  produced,  or  were  consumed 
by  the  foe.  The  "  plains  of  Carolina "  drank 
up  the  most  precious  blood  of  her  citizens. 
Black  and  smoking  ruins  marked  the  places 
which  had  been  the  habitations  of  her  children. 
Driven  frorti  their  homes  into  the  gloomy  and 
almost  imp>enetrable  swamps,  even  there  the 
spirit  of  liberty  survived,  and  South  Carolina 
(sustained  by  the  example  of  her  Sumters  and 
her  Marions)  proved,  by  her  conduct,  that, 
though  her  soil  might  be  overrun,  the  spirit  of 
her  people  was  invincible. 

But,  sir,  our  country  was  soon  called  upon  to 
engage  in  another  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
that,  too,  was  a  struggle  for  principle.  I  mean 
the  political  revolution  which  dates  back  to  '98, 
and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  successfully 
achieved,  would  have  left  us  none  of  the  fruits 
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of  the  revolution  of  '76.  The  revolution  of  '98 
restored  the  Constitution,  rescued  the  liberty  of 
the  citizens  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  were 
aiming  at  ks  life,  and,  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  **  saved  the  Constitution  at  its 
last  gasp."  And  by  whom  was  it  achieved  }  By 
the  South,  sir,  aided  only  by  the  democracy  of 
the  North  and  West. 

I  come  now  to  the  war  of  1812 — a  war  whicli, 
I  well  remember,  was  called  in  derision  (while  its 
event  was  doubtful)  the  Southern  war,  and 
sometimes  the  Carolina  war ;  but  which  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  done  more 
for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country  than 
all  other  events  in  our  history  put  together. 
What,  sir,  were  the  objects  of  that  war.^  "  Free 
trade  and  sailors' rights !"  It  was  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Northern  shipping  and  New  England 
seamen  that  the  country  flew  to  arms.  What 
interest  had  the  South  in  that  contest.^  If  they 
had  sat  down  coldly  to  calculate  the  value  of 
their  interest  involved  in  it,  thev  would  have 
found  that  they  had  everything  to  lose,  and 
nothing  to  gain.  But,  sir,  with  that  generous 
devotion  to  country  so  characteristic  of  the 
South,  they  only  asked  if  the  rights  of  any  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens  had  been  invaded; 
and  when  told  that  Northern  ships  and  New 
England  seamen  had  been  arrested  on  the  com- 
mon highway  of  nations,  they  felt  that  the 
honor  of  their  country  was  assailed ;  and,  act- 
ing on  that  exalted  sentiment  *' which  feels  a 
stain  like  a  wound,"  they  resolved  to  seek,  in 
open  war,  for  a  redress  of  those  injuries  which 
it  did  not  Ix^come  freemen  to  endure.  Sir,  the 
whole  South,  animated  as  by  a  common  im- 
pulse,  cordially  united  in  declaring  and  promot- 
ing the  war.  South  Carolina  sent  to  your 
councils,  as  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  that 
war,  the  noblest  of  her  sons.  How  thev  f ulfllled 
that  trust,  let  a  grateful  country  tell.  Not  a 
•measure  was  adopted,  not  a  battle  fought,  not  a 
victory  won,  which  contributed,  in  any  degree, 
to  the  success  of  that  war,  to  which  Southern 
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councils  and  Southern  valor  did  not  largely 
contribute.  Sir,  since  South  Carolina  is  assailed, 
I  must  be  suffered  to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that, 
at  the  very  moment  when,  in  one  quarter,  we 
heard  it  solemnly  proclaimed,  *'  that  it  did  not 
become  a  religious  and  moral  people  to  rejoice 
at  the  victories  of  our  army  and  of  our  navy,"" 
her  legislature  unanimously 

**  Resolved,  That  we  will  cordially  support  the 
government  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained  on  honorable 
terms,  and  we  will  cheerfullv  submit  to  everv 
privation  that  may  be  required  of  us,  by  our 
government,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object." 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that  pledge.  She 
threw  open  her  treasury  to  the  government. 
She  put  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  all  that  she  possessed — her 
men,  her  money,  and  her  arms.  She  appro- 
priated half  a  million  of  dollars,  on  her  own 
account,  in  defense  of  her  maritime  frontier, 
ordered  a  brigade  of  State  troops  to  be  raised, 
and,  when  left  to  protect  herself  by  her  own 
means,  never  suffered  the  enemy  to  touch 
her  soil  without  being  instantly  driven  off,  or 
captured. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South — such 
the  conduct  of  my  own  State  in  that  dark  hour 
*'  which  tried  men's  souls." 

When  I  look  back  and  contemplate  the 
spectacle  exhibited  at  that  time  in  another 
quarter  of  the  Union — when  I  think  of  the  con- 
duct of  certain  portions  of  New  England,  and 
remember  the  part  which  was  acted  on  the 
memorable  occasion  by  the  political  associates  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts — nay,  when 
I  follow  that  gentleman  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  listen  to  his  voice  during  the  darkest 
period  of  the  war,  I  am,  indeed,  astonished  that 
he  should  venture  to  touch  upon  the  topics 
which  he  has  introduced  into  this  debate.  South 
Carolina  reproached  by  Massachusetts.^  And 
from   whom  does   this  accusation  come.^     Not 


from  the  Democracy  of  New  England;  for 
they  have  been  in  times  past,  as  they  are  now, 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  South.  No,  sir, 
the  accusation  comes  from  the  party  whose 
acts,  during  the  most  trying  and  eventful  period 
of  our  national  history,  were  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  their  own  legislature,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  actually  blotted  them  out  from  their  records, 
as  a  stain  up>on  the  honor  of  the  country.  But 
how  can  they  ever  be  blotted  out  from  the 
recollection  of  any  one  who  had  a  heart  to  feel, 
a  mind  to  comprehend,  and  a  memory  to  retain, 
the  events  of  that  day !  Sir,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  write  the  history  of  the  party  in  New 
England,  to  which  I  have  alluded — the  war 
party  in  peace,  and  the  peace  party  in  war. 
That  task  I  shall  leave  to  some  future  biographer 
of  Nathan  Dane,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be 
found  quite  easy  to  prove  that  the  peace  party  of 
Massachusetts  were  the  only  defenders  of  their 
country  during  their  war,  and  actually  achieved 
all  our  victories  by  land  and  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time, sir,  and  until  that  history  shall  be  written, 
I  propose,  with  the  feeble  and  glimmering  light 
which  I  possess,  to  review  the  conduct  of  this 
party,  in  connection  with  the  war,  and  the 
events  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  that  our  great 
causes  of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  were  her 
depredations  on  the  Northern  commerce,  and 
the  impressment  of  New  England  seamen. 
From  every  quarter  we  were  called  upon  for 
protection.  Importunate  as  the  West  is  now 
represented  to  be  on  another  subject,  the  im- 
portunity of  the  East  on  that  occasion  was  far 
greater.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Here  are  petitions,  memorials,  and  re- 
monstrances from  all  parts  of  New  England, 
setting  forth  the  injustice,  the  oppressions,  the 
depredations,  the  insults,  the  outrages,  commit- 
ted by  Great  Britain  against  the  unoffending 
commerce  and  seamen  of  New  England,  and 
calling  upon  Congress  for  redress.  Sir,  I  can- 
not stop  to  read  these  memorials.     In  that  from 
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Boston,  after  stating  the  alarming  and  extensive 
condemnation  ot  our  vessels  by  Great  Britain, 
which  threatened  **  to  sweep  our  commerce 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean,"  and  "to  involve 
our  merchants  in  bankruptcy,"  they  call  upon 
the  government  **to  assert  our  rights,"  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  support  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  United  States. 

From  Salem  Ve  heard  a  language  still  more 
decisive ;  they  call  explicitly  for  *.*  an  appeal  to 
arms,"  and  pledge  their  lives  and  property  in 
support  of  any  measure  which  Congress  might 
adopt.  From  Newbury  port  an  appeal  was 
made  *'  to  the  firmness  and  justice  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  compensation  and  protection." 
It  was  here,  I  think,  that,  when  the  war  was 
declared,  it  was  resolved  "to  resist  our  own 
government,  even  unto  blood."    (Olive  Branch, 

p.  lOI.) 

In  other  quarters  the  common  language  of 
that  day  was,  that  our  commerce  and  oiH-  sea- 
men were  entitled  to  protection ;  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  afford  it  at  every 
hazard.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  we  were 
then  told,  was  *'an  outrage  upon  our  national 
independence."  These  clamors,  which  com- 
menced as  early  as  January,  1806,  were  con- 
tinued up  to  1812.  In  a  message  from  the 
Governor  of  one  of  the  New  England  States,  as 
late  as  the  loth  of  October,  181 1,  this  language  is 
held :  **  A  manly  and  decisive  course  has  become 
indispensable;  a  course  to  satisfy  foreign  na- 
tions that,  while  we  desire  peace,  we  have  the 
means  and  the  spirit  to  repel  aggression.  We 
are  false  to  ourselves  when  our  commerce,  or 
our  territory,  is  invaded  with  impunity." 

About  this  time,  however,  a  remarkable 
change  was  observed  in  the  tone  and  temper  of 
those  who  had  been  endeavoring  to  force  the 
country  into  a  war.  The  language  of  complaint 
was  changed  into  that  of  insult,  and  calls  for 
protection  converted  into  reproaches.  *'  Smoke, 
smoke!"  says  one  writer;  "my  life  on  it,  our 
executive   has   no   more   idea   of  declaring  war 


than  my  grandmother."  "The  committee  of 
ways  and  means,"  says  another,  "have  come 
out  with  their  Pandora's  box  of  taxes,  and  yet 
nobody  dreams  of  war."  "Congress  do  not 
mean  to  declare  war ;  they  dare  not."  But  why 
multiply  examples.'  An  honorable  member  of 
the  other  House,  from  the  city  of  Boston  [Mr. 
Quincy],  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1S12,  says,  "  Neither  promises,  nor  threats,  nor 
asseverations,  nor  oaths,  will  make  me  believe 
that  you  will  go  to  war.  The  navigation  States 
are  sacrificed,  and  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
country  prostrated  by  fear  and  avarice."  **  You 
cannot,"  said  the  same  gentleman,  on  another 
occasion,  "  be  kicked  into  a  war." 

Well,  sir,  the  war  at  length  came,  and  what 
did  we  behold }  The  very  men  who  had  been 
for  six  years  clamorous  for  war,  and  for  whose 
protection  it  was  waged,  became  at  once  equally 
clamorous  against  it.  They  had  received  a 
miraculous  visitation;  a  new  light  suddenly 
beamed  upon  their  minds;  the  scales  fell  fi:x>m 
their  eves,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  war 
was  declared  from  "subserviency  to  France;" 
and  that  Congress  and  the  executive,  "  had  sold 
themselves  to  Napoleon;"  that  Great  Britain 
had  in  fact  "  done  us  no  essential  injury ; "  that 
she  was  "  the  bulwark  of  our  religion ; "  that 
where  "  she  took  one  of  our  ships,  she  protected 
twenty;"  and  that,  if  Great  Britain  had  im- 
pressed a  few  of  our  seamen,  it  was  because 
"  she  could  not  distinguish  them  from  her  own." 
And  so  far  did  this  spirit  extend,  that  a  commit- 
tee of  the  ^Massachusetts  legislature  actually  fell 
to  calculation,  and  discovered,  to  their  infinite 
satisfaction,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
world  besides,  that  onlv  eleven  Massachusetts 
sailors  had  ever  been  impressed.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  appeals  that  had  been  made  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  South  in  behalf  of  the 
"thousands  of  impressed  Americans,"  who  had 
been  torn  from  their  families  and  friends,  and 
"immured  in  the  floating  dungeons  of  Britain." 
The  most  touching  pictures  were  drawn  of  the 
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hard  condition  of  American  sailors,  "  treated 
like  a  slave,"  forced  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
enemy,  "lashed  to  the  mast,  to  be  shot  at  like  a 
dog.**  But,  sir,  the  very  moment  we  had  taken 
up  arms  in  their  defense,  it  was  discovered  that 
all  these  were  mere  **  fictions  of  the  brain ; "  and 
that  'the  whole  number  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  but  eleven ;  and  that  even  these 
had  been  **  taken  by  mistake."  Wonderful  dis- 
covery !  The  Secretary  of  State  had  collected 
authentic  lists  of  no  less  than  six  thousand 
impressed  Americans.  Lord  Castlereagh  him- 
self acknowledged  sixteen  hundred.  Calcula- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  number  found  on  board 
of  the  Guerriere,  the  Macedonian,  the  Java,  and 
other  British  ships  (captured  by  the  skill  and 
gallantry  of  those  heroes  whose  achievements 
are  the  treasured  monuments  of  their  country's 
glory),  fixed  the  number  at  seven  thousand; 
and  yet,  it  seems,  Massachusetts  had  lost  but 
eleven !  Eleven  Massachusetts  sailors  taken  by 
mistake!  A  cause  of  war,  indeed!  Their  ships, 
too,  the  capture  of  which  had  threatened  "  uni- 
versal bankruptcy,"  it  was  discovered  that 
Great  Britain  was  their  friend  and  protector; 
where  *'  she  had  taken  one,  she  had  protected 
twenty.'*  Then  was  the  discovery  made,  that 
subserviency  to  France,  liostility  to  commerce, 
"a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  South  and 
West,  to  break  down  the  Eastern  States,"  (and 
especially,  as  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,)  "to  force  the  sons  of 
commerce  to  populate  the  wilderness,"  were  the 
*true  causes  of  the  war."  (Olive  Branch,  pp. 
134,  291.)  But  let  us  look  a  little  further  in)to 
the  conduct  of  the  peace  party  of  New  England 
at  that  important  crisis.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  have  existed  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  war,  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  that, 
when  once  involved  in  the  contest,  all  America 
would  have  cordially  united  in  its  support.  Sir, 
the  war  effected,  in  its  progress,  a  union  of  all 
parties  at  the  South.  But  not  so  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  there  great   efforts  were  made  to  stir  up 


the  minds  of  the  people  to  oppose  it.  Nothing 
was  left  undone  to  embarrass  the  financial 
operations  of  the  government,  to  prevent  the 
enlistment  of  troops,  to  keep  back  the  men  and 
money  of  New  England  from  the  service  of  the 
Union,  to  force  the  President  from  his  seat 
Yes,  sir,  "the  Island  of  Elba,  or  a  halter!" 
were  the  alternatives  they  presented  to  the 
excellent  and  venerable  James  Madison.  Sir, 
the  war  was  further  opposed  by  openly  carrying 
on  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy,  by  permitting 
that  enemy  to  establish  herself  on  the  very  soil 
of  Massachusetts,  and  by  opening  a  free  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  a 
separate  custom  house.  Yes,  sir,  those  who 
cannot  endure  the  thought  that  we  should  insist 
on  a  free  trade,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  could, 
without  scruple,  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of 
carrying  on  a  free  trade  with  the  enemy  in  a 
time  of  war;  and,  finally, by  getting  up  the  re- 
nowned "  Hartford  Convention,"  and  preparing 
the  way  for  an  open  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  separation  of  the  States.  Sir,  if  I 
am  asked  for  the  proof  of  those  things,  I  fear- 
lessly appeal  to  the  contemporary  history,  to 
the  public  documents  of  the  country,  to  the 
recorded  opinion  and  acts  of  public  assemblies, 
to  the  declaration  and  acknowledgements,  since 
made,  of  the  executive  and  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts herself. 

Sir,  the  time  has  not  been  allowed  me  to  trace 
this  subject  through,  even  if  I  had  been  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
referring  to  one  or  two  documents,  which  have 
fallen  in  my  way  since  this  debate  began.  I 
read,  sir,  from  the  Olive  Branch  of  Matthew 
Carey,  in  which  are  collected  "  the  actings  and 
doings"  of  the  peace  party  in  New  England, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  and  the 
war.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  respect  the  high  authority  of  his  political 
friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  great  cause  of 
''domestic  industry." 

In  p.  301,  et  seq.^  309  of   this    work,   is   a  de- 
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tailed  account  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, during  the  war,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  embarrassing  the  financial  op>erations 
of  the  government,  by  preventing  loans,  and 
thereby  driving  our  rulers  from  their  seats, 
and  forcing  the  country  into  a  dishonorable 
peace.  It  appears  that  the  Boston  banks  com- 
menced an  operation,  by  which  a  run  was  to  be 
made  upon  all  the  banks  of  the  South ;  at  the 
same  time  stopping  their  own  discounts;  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  produce  a  sudden  and 
almost  alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  universal  distress  over  the  whole 
country — "a  distress  which  they  failed  not  to 
attribute  to  the  unholy  war." 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  system  carried, 
that  it  appears,  from  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Boston  banks,  made  up  in  January, 
1814,  that  with  nearly  $5,000,000  of  specie  in 
their  vaults,  they  had  but  $2,000,000  of  bills  in 
circulation.  It  is  added  by  Carey  that,  at  this 
very  time,  an  extensive  trade  was  carri^  on 
in  British  government  bills,  for  which  specie 
was  sent  to  Canada,  for  the  payment  of  the 
British  troops,  then  laying  waste  our  northern 
frontier;  and  this,  too,  at  the  very  moment 
when  New  England  ships,  sailing  under  British 
licenses  (a  trade  declared  to  be  lawful  by  the 
courts  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Massachu- 
setts*), were  supplying  with  provisions  those 
very  armies  destined  for  the  invasion  of  our 
own  shores.  Sir,  the  author  of  the  Olive 
Branch,  with  a  holy  indignation,  denounces 
these  acts  as  ** treasonable;'*  "giving  aid  and 
comfort  lo  the  enemy."  I  shall  not  follow  his 
example.  But  I  will  ask.  With  what  justice  or 
propriety  can  the  South  be  accused  of  disloyalty 
from  that  quarter?  If  we  had  any  evidence 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
admonished  his  brethren,  then  he  might,  with  a 
better  grace,  assume  the  office  of  admonishing 
us  now. 


•  3d  Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports,  4S.     13th  Mass.  Re- 
ports, 36. 


When  I  look  at  the  measures  adopted  in  Bos- 
ton, at  that  day,  to  deprive  the  government  of 
the  necessary  means  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  think  of  the  success  and  the  consequences 
of  these  measures,  I  feel  my  pride,  as  an 
American,  humbled  in  the  dust  Hear,  sir,  the 
language  of  that  day.  I  read  from  pages  301 
and  302  of  the  Olive  Branch.  "  Let  no  man 
who  wishes  to  continue  the  war,  by  active 
means,  by  vote,  or  lending  money,  dare  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  altar  on  the  fast  day.*' 
"Will  Federalists  subscribe  to  the  loan.:*  Will 
they  lend  money  to  our  national  rulers.^  It  is 
impossible.  First,  because  of  principle,  and, 
secondly,  because  of  principle  and  interest." 
"  Do  not  prevent  the  abusers  of  their  trust  from 
becoming  bankrupt  Do  not  prevent  them  from 
becoming  odious  to  the  public,  and  being  re- 
placed by  better  men."  **Any  Federalist  who 
lends  money  to  the  government  must  go  and 
shake  hands  with  James  Madison,  and  claim 
fellowship  with  Felix  Grundy."  (I  beg  pardon 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  Tennessee — but 
he  is  in  good  company.  I  had  thought  it  was 
"James  Madison,  Felix  Grundy,  and  the  devil.") 
"  Let  him  no  more  call  himself  a  Federalist,  and  a- 
friend  to  his  country ;  he  will  be  called  by  others 
infamous,"  etc. 

Sir,  the  sffirit  of  the  people  sunk  under  these 
appeals.  Such  was  tlie  effect  produced  by  them 
on  the  public  mind,  that  the  very  agents  of  the 
government  (as  appears  from  their  public 
advertisements,  now  before  me,)  could  not  obtain 
loans  without  a  pledge  that  **  the  names  of  the 
subscribers  should  not  be  known."  Here  are 
the  advertisements:  "The  names  of  all  sub- 
scribers" (say  Gilbert  and  Dean,  the  brokers 
employed  by  government.)  "shall  be  known 
only  to  the  undersigned."  As  if  those  who 
came  forward  to  aid  their  country  in  the  hour 
of  her  utmost  need,  were  engaged  in  some  dark 
and  foul  conspiracy,  they  were  assured  "that 
their  names  should  not  be  known."  Can  any- 
thing show  more  conclusively    the    unhappy 
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state  of  public  feeling  which  prevailed  at  that 
daj  than  this  single  fact?  Of  the  same  charac- 
ter with  these  measures  was  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts  in  withholding  her  militia  from 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  devising 
measures  for  withdrawing  her  quota  of  the 
taxes,  thereby  attempting,  not  merely  to  cripple 
the  resources  of  the  country,  but  actually  de- 
priving the  government  (as  far  as  depended 
upon  her)  of  all  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war— of  the  bone,  and  muscle,  and  sinews  of 
war — ^^of  man  and  steel — the  soldier  and  his 
sword.*'  But  it  seems  Massachusetts  was  to 
reserve  her  resources  for  herself — she  was  to 
defend  and  protect  her  own  shores.  And  how 
was  that  duty  performed?  In  some  places  on 
the  coast  neutrality  was  declared,  and  the 
enemy  was  permitted  to  invade  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts,  and  allowed  to  occupy  her  ter- 
ritory until  the  peace,  without  one  effort  to 
rescue  it  from  his  grasp.  Nay,  more — while 
our  own  government  and  our  own  rulers  were 
considered  as  enemies,  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
were  treated  like  friends — the  most  intimate 
commercial  relations  were  established  with 
them,  and  maintained  up  to  the  peace.  At  this 
dark  period  of  our  national  affairs,  where  was 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts?  How  was 
his  political  associates  employed?  **  Calculating 
the  value  of  the  Union?  "  Yes,  sir,  that  was 
the  propitious  moment,  when  our  country  stood 
alone,  the  last  hope  of  the  world,  struggling  for 
her  existence  against  the  colossal  power  of  Great 
Britain,  "concentrated  one  mighty  effort  to 
crush  us  at  a  blow ; "  that  was  the  chosen  hour 
to  revive  the  grand  scheme  of  building  up  "  a 
great  northern  confederacy  " — a  scheme  which, 
it  is  stated  in  the  work  before  me,  had  its  origin 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1796,  and  which  appears 
never  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned. 

In  the  language  of  the  ^^Titers  of  that  day 
(1796),  **  rather  than  have  a  Constitution  such  as 
the  anti-federalists  were  contending  for  (such 
as  we  are  now  contending  for),  the  Union  ought 


to  be  dissolved ;  *'  and,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  measure,  the  same  methods  were  resorted 
to  then  that  have  always  been  relied  on  for  that 
purpose,  exciting  prejudice  against  the  South. 
Yes,  sir,  our  Northern  brethren  were  then  told, 
"  that  if  the  negroes  were  good  for  food,  their 
Southern  masters  would  claim  the  right  to  des- 
troy them  at  pleasure."  (Olive  Branch,  p.  267.) 
Sir,  in  1814  all  these  topics  were  revived. 
Again  we  hear  of  **  Northern  confederacy." 
**The  slave  States  by  themselves;*'  **the 
mountains  are  the  natural  boundary ; "  we  want 
neither  "the  counsels  nor  the  power  of  the 
West,"  etc.,  etc.  The  papers  teemed  with  accu- 
sations against  the  South  and  the  West^  and  the 
calls  for  a  dissolution  of  all  connection  with 
them  were  loud  and  strong.  I  cannot  consent 
to  go  through  the  disgusting  details.  But  to 
show  the  height  to  which  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection was  carried,  I  will  take  you  to  the 
temple  of  the  living  God,  and  show  you  that 
sacred  place^  wnich  should  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
tension of  *' peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
toward  men,"  where  "<witf  dcty*s  truce  ought 
surelv  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and  ani- 
mosities  of  mankind,"  converted  into  a  fierce 
arena  of  political  strifey  where,  from  the  lips  of 
the  priest,  standing  between  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  there  went  forth  the  most  terrible  denuu' 
ciations  against  all  who  should  be  true  to  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need. 

**If  you  do  not  wish,"  said  a  reverend  clergy- 
man, in  a  sermon  preached  in  Boston  on  the  23d 
of  July,  1812,  **to  become  the  slaves  of  those 
who  own  slaves,  and  who  are  themselves  the 
slaves  of  French  slaves,  you  must  either,  in  the 
language  of  the  day^  cut  the  connkction,  or  so 
far  alter  the  national  compact  as  to  insure  to 
yourselves  a  due  share  in  the  government." 
(Olive  Branch,  p.  319.)  "  The  Union,"  says  the 
same  writer  (p.  320),  "  has  been  long  since  vir- 
tually dissolved,  and  it  is  full  time  that  this  part 
of  the  disunited  States  should  take  care  of 
itself." 
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Another  reverend  gentleman,  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Medford  (p.  321),  issues  his  anathe. 
ma — **  Let  him  stand  accursed" — against  all, 
all  who  by  their  "personal  services,"  for 
"loans  of  money,"  "conversation,"  or  "writ- 
ing," or  "  influence,"  give  countenance  or  sup- 
port to  the  righteous  war,  in  the  following 
terms:  **That  man  is  an  accomplice  in  the 
Mrickedness— he  loads  his  conscience  with .  the 
blackest  crimes — he  brings  the  guilt  of  blood 
upon  his  soul,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his 
law,  kc  is  a  murderer." 

One  or  two  more  quotations,  sir,  and  I  shall 
have  done.  A  reverend  doctor  of  divinity,  the 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Byfleld,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1814,  thus  addresses  his 
flock  (p.  321):  "The  Israelites  became  weary 
of  yielding  the  fruit  of  their  labor  to  pamper 
their  splendid  tyrants.  They  left  their  political 
woes.  They  separated;  where  is  our  Moses? 
Where  is  the  rod  of  his  miracles.^  Where  is 
our  Aaron  ?  Alas !  no  voice  from  the  burning 
bush  has  directed  them  here." 

"  We  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of  des- 
potism, or  remain  slaves  forever,"  (p.  322). 
"  You  must  drag  the  chains  of  Virginian  des- 
potism, unless  you  discover  some  other  mode 
of  escape."  "  Those  Western  States  which 
have  been  violent  for  this  abominable  war — 
those  States  which  have  thirsted  for  blood — 
God  has  given  them  blood  to  drink,"  (p.  323). 
Mr.  President,  I  can  go  no  farther.  The  records 
of  the  dav  are  full  of  such  sentiments,  issued 
from  the  press,  spoken  in  public  assemblies, 
poured  out  from  the  sacred  desk.  God  forbid, 
sir,  that  I  should  charge  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  participating  in  these  sentiments. 
The  South  and  the  West  had  there  their  friends 
— men  who  stood  by  their  country,  though  en- 
compassed all  around  by  their  enemies.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Silsbee)  was 
one  of  them;  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Foot)  was  another;  and  there  are  others 
now  on  this  floor.     The  sentiments  I  have  read 


were  the  sentiments  of  a  party  embracing  the 
political  associates  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. If  they  could  only  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  in  a  few  occasional 
pamphlets,  issued  by  men  of  intemperate  feel- 
ing, I  should  not  consider  them  as  affording 
any  evidence  of  the  opinions  even  of  the  peace 
party  of  New  England.  But,  sir,  they  were 
the  common  language  of  that  day ;  they  per- 
vaded the  whole  land ;  they  were  issued  from  the 
Legislative  Hall,  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  press. 
Our  books  are  full  of  them ;  and  there  is  no 
man  who  now  hears  me,  but  knows  that  they 
were  the  sentiments  of  a  party,  by  whose  mem- 
bers they  were  promulgated.  Indeed,  no  evi- 
dence of  this  would  seem  to  be  required  beyond 
the  fact  that  such  sentiments  found  their  way 
even  into  the  pulpits  of  New  England.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  public  opinion,  where  any 
respectable  clergyman  would  venture  to  preach, 
and  to  print,  sermons  containing  the  sentiments 
I  have  quoted  ?  I  doubt  not  the  piety  or  moral 
worth  of  these  gentlemen.  I  am  told  they 
were  respectable  and  pious  men.  But  they 
were  men,  and  they  "  kindled  in  a  common 
blaze."  And  now,  sir,  I  must  be  suffered  to  re- 
mark that,  at  this  awful  and  melancholy  period 
of  our  national  history,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  now  manifests  so  great  a 
devotion  to  the  Union,  and  so  much  anxiety 
lest  it  should  be  endangered  from  the  South, 
was  "  with  his  brethren  in  Israel."  He  saw  all 
these  things  passing  before  his  eyes — he  heard 
these  sentiments  uttered  all  around  him.  I  do 
not  charge  that  gentleman  with  any  participa- 
tion in  these  acts,  or  with  approving  of  these 
sentiments. 

But  I  will  ask,  why,  if  he  was  animated  by 
the  same  sentiments  then,  which  he  now  pro- 
fesses, if  he  can  "augur  disunion  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  snuff  up  rebellion  in  every  tainted 
breeze,**  why  did  he  not,  at  that  day,  exert  his 
great  talents  and  acknowledged  influence  with 
the  political  associates  by  whom   he  was  sur- 
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rounded,  and  who  then,  as  now,  looked  up  to 
him  for  guidance  and  direction  in  allaying  this 
general  excitement,  in  pointing  out  to  his  de- 
luded friends  the  value  of  the  Union,  in  in- 
structing them  that,  instead  of  looking  ''to 
some  prophet  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  Ihey  should  become  reconciled  to  their 
brethren,  and  unite  with  them  in  the  support  of 
a  just  and  necessary  war.  Sir,  the  gentleman 
must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  if  the  records 
of  oiu-  country  afforded  any  evidence  that  he 
had  pursued  such  a  course,  then,  if  we  could 
find  it  recorded  in  the  history  of  those  times, 
that,  like  the  immortal  Dexter,  he  had  breasted 
that  mighty  torrent  which  was  sweeping  before 
it  all  that  was  great  and  valuable  in  our  politi- 
cal institutions — if,  like  him,  he  had  stood  by  his 
country  in  opposition  to  his  party,  sir,  we  would, 
like  little  children,  listen  to  his  precepts,  and 
abide  by  his  counsels. 

As  soon  as  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently 
prepared  for  the  measure,  the  celebrated  Hart- 
ford Convention  was  got  up ;  not  as  the  act  of  a 
few  unauthorized  individuals,  but  bv  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts ; 
and,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  able  historian  of 
that  convention,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  wishes  of  he  party  of  which  it  was  the  or- 
gan. Now,  sir,  1  do  not  desire  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed that  assembly.  I  knew  many  of  them  to 
be,  in  private  life,  accomplished  and  honorable 
men,  and  I  doubt  not  there  were  some  among 
them  who  did  not  perceive  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  their  proceedings.  I  will  even  go 
further,  and  say  that,  if  the  authors  of  the 
Hartford  Convention  believed  that  ''gross,  de- 
liberate, and  palpable  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "  had  taken  place,  utterly  destructive  of 
their  rights  and  interests,  I  should  be  the  last 
man  to  deny  their  right  to  resort  to  any  consti- 
tutional measures  for  redress.  But,  sir,  in  any 
view  of  the  case,  the  time  when,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances  under  which,  that   convention    as- 


sembled, as  well  as  the  measures  recommended, 
render  their  conduct,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  in- 
defensible. Let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment, 
the  spectacle  then  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the 
world.  I  will  not  go  over  the  disasters  of  the 
war,  nor  describe  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
government  was  involved.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  its  credit  was  nearly  gone,  Wash- 
ington had  fallen,  the  whole  coast  was  block- 
aded, and  an  immense  force,  collected  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  about  to  make  a  descent, 
which  it  was  supposed  we  had  no  means  of  re- 
sisting. In  this  awful  state  of  our  public  affairs, 
when  the  government  seemed  almost  to  be  tot- 
tering on  its  base,  when  Great  Britain,  relieved 
from  all  her  other  enemies,  had  proclaimed  her 
purpose  of  "  reducing  us  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission," we  beheld  the  peace  party  of  New 
England  (in  the  language  of  the  work  before 
us)  "  pursuing  a  course  calculated  to  do  more  in- 
jury to  their  country,  and  to  render  England 
more  effective  service  than  all  her  armies." 
Those  who  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
rejoice  at  our  victories,  sang  Te  Deum  at  the 
King's  Chaj>el  in  Boston,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  Those  who  could  not  consent  to 
illuminate  their  dwellings  for  the  capture  of  the 
Guerriere,  could  give  no  visible  tokens  of  their 
joy  at  the  fall  of  Detroit.  The  "  beacon  fires  " 
of  their  hills  were  lighted  up,  not  for  the  en^ 
couragement  of  their  friends,  but  as  signals  to 
the  enemy ;  and,  in  the  gloomy  hours  of  mid- 
night, the  very  lights  burned  blue.  Such  were 
the  dark  and  portentous  signs  of  the  times, 
which  ushered  into  being  the  renowned  Hart- 
ford Convention.  That  convention  met,  and, 
from  their  proceedings,  it  appears  that  their 
chief  object  was  to  keep  back  the  money  and 
men  of  New  England  from  the  service  of  the 
Union,  and  to  cflfect  radical  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment— changes  that  can  never  be  effected 
without  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  look  at  their  proceedings.     I 
read  from    "  A  Short  Account  of  the  Hartford 
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Convention  "  (written  by  one  of  its  members), 
a  very  rare  book,  of  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough,  a  few  years  ago,  to  obtain  a  copy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  matter  further, 
or  to  ask  what  would  have  been  the  next  chap- 
ter in  this  history,  if  the  measures  recom- 
mended had  been  carried  into  effect;  and  if, 
with  the  men  and  money  of  New  England 
withheld  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  she  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  war; 
if  New  Orleans  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  and  if,  without  troops,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  money,  the  Southern  and  the  Western 
States  had  been  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the 
recovery  of  New  Orleans. 

Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  the  Union  must  have  been  dissolved. 
But  a  wise  and  just  Providence,  which  "  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will,"  gave  us 
the  victory,  and  crowned  our  efforts  with  a 
glorious  peace.  The  ambassadors  of  Hartford 
were  seen  retracing  their  steps  from  Washing- 
ton>  "the  bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy."  Courage  and  patriotism  triumphed — the 
country  was  saved — the  Union  was  preserved. 
And  are  we,  Mr.  President,  who  stood  by  our 
country  then,  who  threw  open  our  coffers,  who 
bared  our  bosoms,  who  freely  periled  all  in  that 
conflict,  to  be  reproached  with  want  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  ?  If,  sir,  we  are  to  have  les- 
sons of  patriotism  read  to  us,  they  must  come 
from  a  different  quarter.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  now  so  sensitive  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  Union,  seems  to 
have  a  memory  forgetful  of  the  political  events 
that  have  passed  away.  I  must,  therefore,  re- 
fresh his  recollection  a  little  further  on  these 
subjects.  The  history  of  disunion  has  been 
written  by  one  whose  authority  stands  too  high 
with  the  American  p>eople  to  be  questioned;  I 
mean  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  know  not  how  the 
gentleman  may  receive  this  authority.  When 
that  great  and  good  man  occupied  the  president 


tial  chair,  I  believe  he  commanded  no  portion 
of  the  gentleman's  respect. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
the  embargo,  in  which  language  is  held,  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  my  respect  for 
his  memory  will  prevent  me  ftrom  reading,  un- 
less any  gentleman  should  call  for  it.  But  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  since  joined  in 
singing  hosannas  to  his  name;  he  has  assisted 
at  his  apotheosis,  and  has  fixed  him  as  **  a  bril- 
liant star  in  the  clear  upper  sky.**  I  hope, 
therefore,  he  is  now  prepared  to  receive  with 
deference  and  respect  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Me- 
moirs, which  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  we 
have  the  following  history  of  disunion  from  the 
pen  of  that  illustrious  statesman :  **  Mr.  Adams 
called  on  me  pending  the  embargo,  and  while 
endeavors  were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal ;  he 
spoke  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  our  confederacy  with  the  restraints  of 
the  embargo  then  existing,  and  their  restless- 
ness under  it;  that  there  was  nothing  which 
might  not  be  attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it; 
that  he  had  information  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  certain  citizens  of  the 
Eastern  States  (I  think  he  named  Massachu- 
setts particularly)  were  in  negotiation  with 
agents  of  the  British  Government,  the  object  of 
which  was  an  agreement  that  the  New  England 
States  should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war 
(the  commercial  war,  the  *  war  of  restrictions,* 
as  it  was  called)  then  going  on,  and  that,  with- 
out formally  declaring  their  separation  from  the 
Union,  they  should  withdraw  from  all  aid  and 
obedience  to  them,  etc.  From  that  moment," 
says  Mr. J.,  "I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing it  [the  embargo],  and,  instead  of  effecting 
our  purpose  by  this  peaceful  measure,  we  must 
fight  it  out  or  break  the  Union."  In  another 
letter,  Mr.  Jefferson  adds,  **  I  doubt  whether  a 
single  fact  known  to  the  tvorld  will  carry  as 
clear  conviction  to  it  of  the  correctness  of  our 
knowledge   of    the   treasonable    views    of    the 
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federal  party  of  that  day,  as  that  disclosed  by 
this,  the  most  nefarious  and  daring  attempt  to 
dissever  the  Union,  of  which  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention was  a  subsequent  chapter ;  and  both  of 
these  having  failed,  consolidation  becomes  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  next  book  of  their  history. 
But  this  opens  with  a  vast  accession  of  strength, 
from  their  younger  recruits,  who,  having  noth- 
ing in  them  of  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
*76,  now  look  to  a  single  and  splendid  govern- 
ment, etc.,  riding  and  ruling  over  the  plundered 
ploughman  and  beggared  yeomanry."  (vol.  iv. 
pp.  4x9,  422.) 

The  last  chapter,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  that 
history  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  consolida- 
tion ;  aye,  sir,  that  very  consolidation  for  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  contend- 
ing— the  exercise  by  the  Federal  government  of 
powers  not  delegated  in  relation  to  '*  internal 
improvements,"  and  "the  protection  of  manu- 
factures." And  why,  sir,  does  Mr.  Jefferson 
consider  consolidation  as  leading  directly  to  dis- 
union? Because  he  knew  that  the  exercise,  by 
the  Federal  government,  of  the  powers  con- 
tended for,  would  make  this  "a  government 
without  limitation  of  powers,"  the  submission 
to  which  he  considered  as  a  greater  evil  than 
disunion  itself.  There  is  one  chapter  in  this 
history,  however,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not 
filled  up;  and  I  must  therefore  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  protests  made 
by  New  England  against  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  In  relation  to  that  subject,  the  New 
England  doctrine  is  thus  laid  down  by  one  of 
her  learned  doctors  of  that  dkv,  now  a  doctor 
of  laws,  at  the  head  of  the  great  literary  institu- 
tion of  the  East ;  I  mean  Josiah  Quincy,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College.  I  quote  from  the 
speech  delivered  by  that  gentleman  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  on  the  occasion  of  the  admission 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Union. 

"Mr.  Quincy  repeated  and  justified  a  remark 
he  had   made,  which,  to  save  all   misapprehen- 


sion, he  had  committed  to  writing,  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliber- 
ate opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from 
their  moral  obligation;  and  as  it  will  be  the 
right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they  can, 
violently  if  they  must." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  all  the  remarks  I  have  made  on 
this  subject  are  intended  to  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  a  party,  which  I  have  described  as  the 
"peace  party  of  New  England" — embracing 
the  political  associates  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts— a  party  which  controlled  the  opera- 
tions of  that  State  during  the  embargo  and  the 
war,  and  who  are  justly  chargeable  with  all  the 
measures  I  have  reprobated.  Sir,  nothing  has 
been  further  from  my  thoughts  ftian  to  impeach 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  For  their  steady  habits  and  hardy 
virtues,  I  trust,  I  entertain  a  becommg  respect. 
I  fully  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  description 
given  before  the  Revolution,  by  one  whose 
praise  is  the  highest  eulogy,  '  *  that  the  persever- 
ance of  Holland,  the  activity  of  France,  and  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter- 
prise, have, been  more  than  equaled  by  this  re- 
cent people."  The  hardy  pejple  of  New  Eng- 
land of  the  present  day  are  worthy  of  their  an- 
cestors. Still  less,  Mr.  President,  has  it  been 
my  intention  to  say  anything  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  want  of  respect  for  that  party, 
who  have  been  true  to  their  principles  in  the 
worst  of  times ;  I  mean  the  democracy  of  New 
England. 

Sir,  I  will  declare  that,  highly  as  I  appreciate 
the  democracy  of  the  South,  I  consider  even 
higher  praise  to  be  due  to  the  democracy  of 
New  England,  who  have  maintained  their  prin- 
ciples "  through  good  and  through  evil  re- 
port," who,  at  every  period  of  our  national 
history,  have  stood  up  manfully  for  ''  their 
country,  their   whole  country,  and  nothinii^  but 
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their  country."  In  the  great  political  revolu- 
tion of  '98,  they  were  found  united  with  the 
democracy  of  the  South,  marching  under  the 
banner  of  the  Constitution,  led  on  by  the  patri- 
arch of  liberty,  in  search  of  the  land  of  politi- 
cal promise,  which  they  lived  not  only  to  be- 
hold, but  to  possess  and  to  enjoy.  Again,  sir, 
in  the  darkest  and  most  gloomy  period  of  the 
war,  when  our  country  stood  single-handed 
against  "the  conqueror  of  the  conquerors  of 
the  world,"  when  all  about  and  around  them 
was  dark  and  dreary,  disastrous  and  discourag- 
ing, they  stood,  a  Spartan  band  in  that  narrow 
pass,  where  the  honor  of  their  country  was  to 
be  defended,  or  to  find  its  grave.  And  in  the 
last  great  struggle,  involving,  as  we  believe, 
the  very  existence  of  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty,  where  were  the  democracy  of 
New  England.^  Where  they  always  have  been 
found,  sir,  struggling  side  by  side,  with  their 
brethren  of  the  South  and  the  West,  for  popular 
rights,  and  'assisting  in  that  triumph,  by  which 
the  man  of  the  people  was  elevated  to  the  high- 
est office  in  their  gift. 

Who,  then,  Mr.  President,  are  the  true  friends 
of  the  Union  .!*  Those  who  would  confine  the 
Federal  government  strictly  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution ;  who  would  pre- 
serve to  the  States  and  the  people,  all  powers 
not  expressly  delegated ;  who  would  make  this 
a  Federal,  and  not  a  national  Union,  and  who, 
administering  the  government  in  a  spirit  of 
equal  justice,  would  make  it  a  blessing,  and  not 
a  curse.  And  who  are  its  enemies.^  Those 
who  are  in  favor  of  consolidation ;  who  are  con- 
stantly stealing  power  from  tlie  States,  and  add- 
ing strength  to  the  Federal  government;  who, 
assuming  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over 
the  States  and  the  people,  undertake  to  regulate 
the  whole  industry  and  capital  of  the  country. 
But,  sir,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  I  consider 
those  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Union,  who 
sacrifice  the  equal  rights  which  belong  to  every 
member  of  the  confederacy  to  combinations  of 


interested  majorities,  for  personal  or  political 
objects.  But  the  gentleman  apprehends  no  evil 
from  the  dependence  of  the  States  on  the  Fed- 
eral government ;  he  can  see  no  danger  of  cor- 
ruption from  the  influence  of  money  or  of  pat- 
ronage. Sir,  I  know  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
wise  saying  that  **  patronage  is  a  source  of  weak- 
ness;^' and,  in  support  of  that  maxim,  it  has 
been  said  that  "  eVtry  ten  appointments  make 
a  hundred  enemies.'*  But  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  with  the  eloquent  and  sagacious  orator 
now  reposing  on  his  laurels  on  the  banks  of  the 
Roanoke,  that  **  the  power  of  conferring  favors 
creates  a  crowd  of  dependents;"  he  gave  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark, 
when  he  told  us  of  the  effect  of  holding  up  the 
savory  morsel  to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  hungry 
hounds  gathered  around  his  door.  It  mattered 
not  whether  the  gift  was  bestowed  on  Towzer 
or  Sweetlips,  "  Tray,  Blanche,  or  Sweetheart;" 
while  held  in  suspense,  they  were  governed  by 
a  nod,  and  when  the  morsel  was  bestowed,  ex- 
pectation of  favors  of  to-morrow  kept  up  the 
subjection  of  to-day. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  denounc- 
ing what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine, has  attempted  to.  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
idea  that  a  State  has  any  constitutional  remedy, 
by  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority, 
against  "  a  gross,  palpable,  and  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  (he  Constitution."  He  calls  it  "  an  idle  " 
or  "  a  ridiculous  notion,"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  and  added,  that  it  would  make  the  Union 
a  "  mere  rope  of  sand."  Now,  sir,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  condescended  to  enter  into  any 
examination  of  the  question,  and  has  been  satis- 
fied with  throwing  the  weight  of  his  authority 
into  the  scale,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessarv  to  do 
more  than  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale  the 
authority  on  which  South  Carolina  relies;  and 
there,  for  the  present,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  controversy.  The  South  Carolina 
doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  contained  in 
an   exposition  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
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Legislature  in  December,   1828,  and  published 

• 

by  their  authority,  is  the  good  old  Republican 
doctrine  of  '98— the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated 
*' Virginia  Resolutions"  of  that  year,  and  of 
'^Madison^s  Report"  of  *99.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
December,  ^98,  took  into  consideration  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  then  considered  by  all  Re- 
publicans as  a  gjoss  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  on  that  day  passed, 
among  others,  the  following  resolutions, — 

**  The  General  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and 
I>eremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  government,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the 
instrument  constituting  the  compact,  as  no 
further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that,  in 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thereto 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose lor  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining,  within  their  re6p>ective  limits, 
authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  belonging  to 
them." 

In  addition  to  the  above  resolution,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  *' appealed  to  the 
other  States,  in  the  confidence  that  they  would 
concur  with  that  commonwealth,  that  the  acts 
aforesaid  [the  alien  and  sedition  laws]  are  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  necessary  and 
proper  measures  would  be  taken  by  each  for 
co-operating  with  Virginia  in  maintaining,  un- 
impaired, the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. " 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  having,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  expressed  their 
dissent  from  these  doctrines,  the  subject  came 
up  again  for  consideration  during  the  session  of 
1799,    1800,  when    it   was  referred   to  a  select 


committee,  by  whom  was  made  that  celebrated 
report  which  is  familiarly  known  as  '*  Madison's 
Report,"  and  which  deserves  to  last  as  long  as 
the  Constitution  itself.  In  that  report,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  legislature,  the 
whole  subject  was  deliberately  re-examined,  and 
the  objections  urged  ^against  the  Virginia  doc- 
trines carefully  considered.  The  result  was, 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  reaffirmed  all 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of 
1798,  and  issued  to  the  world  that  admirable 
report,  which  has  stamped  the  character  of  Mr. 
Madison  as  the  preserver  of  that  Constitution 
which  he  had  contributed  so  largely  to  create 
and  establish.  I  will  here  quote  from  Mr. 
Madison's  report  one  or  two  passages  which 
bear  more  immediately  on  the  point  in  con- 
troversy. **The  resolutions,  having  taken  .this 
view  of  the  Federal  compact,  proceed  to  intei^ 
^  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dan- 
gerous exercise  of  other  powers,  the  States  who 
are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining, 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them.'  " 

"It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain 
principle,  founded  in  common  sense,  illustrated 
by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the  nature 
of  compacts,  that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to  no 
tribunal  superior  to  the  authority  of  the  parties, 
the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  rightful 
judges  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain 
made  has  been  pursued  or  violated.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  formed  by 
the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  by  each  in  its 
sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability  and 
dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  authority,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  it  rests  upon  this  legitimate  and 
solid  foundation.  The  States,  then,  being  the 
parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their 
authority,  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether 
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the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated,  and 
consequently  that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must 
decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such  questions  as  may 
be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  their  inter- 
position." 

**The  resolution  has  guarded  against  any 
misapprehension  of  its  object,  by  expressly  re- 
quiring for  such  an  interposition  *  the  case  of  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  breach  of 
the  Constitution,  by  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  by  it*  It  must  be  a  case,  not  of  a  light 
and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous 
to  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  Constitution 
was  established. 

'^But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than 
guard  against  misconstructions,  by  expressly 
referring  to  cases  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  nature.  It  specifies  the  object  of  the 
interposition,  which  it  contemplates  to  be 
solely  that  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil 
of  usurpation,  and  of  maintaining  the  authori- 
ties, rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  the 
States,  as  parties  to  the  Constitution. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would 
seem  inconceivable  that  it  can  incur  any  just 
disapprobation  from  those  who,  laying  aside  all 
momentary  impressions,  and  recollecting  the 
genuine  source  and  object  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, shall  candidly  and  accurately  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  If  the 
deliberate  exercise  of  dangerous  powers,  palpa- 
bly withheld  by  the  Constitution,  could  not 
justify  the  parties  to  it  in  interposing,  even  so  far 
as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  thereby 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  itself,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  parties  to  it,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  relief  from  usurped 
power,  and  a  direct  subversion  of  the  rights 
specified  or  recognized  under  all  the  State  Con- 
stitutions, as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  our  independence 
itself  was  declared." 

But,  sir,  our  authorities  do  not  stop  here.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  responded  to  Virginia,  and 


on  the  loth  of  November,  1798,  adopted  those 
celebrated  resolutions,  well  known  to  have  been 
penned  by  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence.  In  those  resolutions 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky  declares,  **  that  the 
government  created  by  this  compact  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that 
would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the 
Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers;  but 
that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 
parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party 
has  an  equal  right  to  judge,  for  itself,  as  well  of 
infractions,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress.'* 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature  the 
subject  was  re-examined,  and,  on  the  X4th  of 
November,  1799,  the  resolutions  of  the  preced- 
ing year  were  deliberately  reaffirmed,  and  it 
was,  among  other  things,  solemnly  declared, — 

^*That,  if  those  who  administer  the  general 
government  be  permitted  to  transgress  the 
limits  fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a  total 
disregard  of  the  special  delegations  of  power 
therein  contained,  an  annihilation  of  the  State 
governments,  and  the  erection  upon  their  ruins 
of  a  general  consolidated  government,  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequence.  That  the  principles 
of  construction  contended  for  by  sundry  of  the 
State  legislatures,  that  the  general  government 
is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of 
despotism;  since  the  discretion  of  those  who 
administer  the  government,  and  not  the  Consti- 
tution, would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers. 
That  the  several  States  who  formed  that  instru- 
ment, being  sovereign  and  independent,  have 
the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  its  infrac- 
tion, and  that  a  nullification,  by  those  sovereign- 
ties, of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of 
that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy.** 

Time  and  exp>erience  confirmed  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's opinion  on  this  all-important  point.  In  the 
year  182 1,  he  expressed  himself  in  this  emphatic 
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manner:  '^  It  is  a  fatal  heresy  to  suppose  that 
either  our  State  governments  are  superior  to  the 
Federal,  or  the  Federal  to  the  State ;  neither  is 
authorized  literally  to  decide  which  belongs  to 
itself,  or  its  co-partner  in  government ;  in  differ- 
ences of  c^inion,  between  their  different  sets  of 
public  servants,  the  appeal  is  to  neither,  but  to 
their  employers,  peaceably  assembled  by  their 
representatives  in  convention."  The  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  subject  have  been  so 
repeatedly  and  so  solemnly  expressed,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  most  fixed  and 
settled  convictions  of  his  mind. 

In  the  protest  prepared  by  him  for  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  in  December,  1825,  in  respect 
to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  tariff  and  internal 
improvements,  which  he  declared  to  be  "  usur- 
pations of  the  powers  retained  by  the  States, 
mere  interpolations  into  the  compact,  and  direct 
infractions  of  it,"  he  solemnly  reasserts  all/  the 
principles  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  '9S, 
protests  against  **  these  acts  of  the  Federal 
branch  of  the  government  as  null  and  void,  and 
declares  that,  although  Virginia  would  consider 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  among  the  great- 
est calamities  that  could  befall  them,  yet  it  is 
not  the  greatest.  There  is  one  yet  greater — 
submission  to  a  government  of  unlimited  pow- 
ers. It  is  only  when  the  hope  of  this  shall 
become  absolutely  desperate,  that  further  for- 
bearance could  not  be  indulged." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  written  about  the 
same  time,  he  says, — 

*'I  see  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion, the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  Federal 
branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  toward 
the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  the  consolidation  in  itself  of  all 
powers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that,  too,  by 
constructions  which  leave  no  limits  to  their 
powers,  etc.  Under  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce,  they  assume,  indefinitely,  that  also  over 
agriculture  and   manufactures,  etc.     Under  the 


aulhDrify  to  establish  post  roads,  they  claim  that 
of  cutting  down  mountains  for  the  tuusli  ULtiuu 
of  roads,  and  digging  canals,  etc.  And  what  is 
our  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  Consti- 
tution? Reason  and  argument?  You  might  as 
well  reason  and  argue  with  the  marble  columns 
encircling  them,  etc.  Are  we  then  to  stand  to 
our  arms  with  the  hot-headed  Georgian?  No; 
[and  I  say  no,  and  South  Carolina  has  said  no;] 
that  must  be  the  last  resource.  We  must  have 
patience  and  long  endurance  with  our  brethren, 
etc.,  and  separate  from  our  companions  only 
when  the  sole  alternatives  left  are  a  dissolution 
of  our  Unjon  with  them,  or  submission.  Be- 
tween these  two  evils,  when  we  must  make  a 
choice,  there  can  be  no  hesitation." 

Such,  sir,  are  the  high  and  imposing  authori- 
ties in  support  of  "The  Carolina  Doctrine," 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of    1798. 

Sir,  at  that  day  the  whole  country  was  divided 
on  this  very  question.  It  formed  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Federal  and  Republi- 
can parties ;  and  the  great  political  revolution, 
which  then  took  place,  turned  upon  the  very 
questions  involved  in  these  resolutions.  That 
question  was  decided  by  the  people,  and  by  that 
decision  the  Constitution  was,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  '*  saved  at  its  last 
gasp.**  I  should  suppose,  sir,  it  would  require 
more  self-respect  than  any  gentleman  here 
would  be  willing  to  assume,  to  treat  lightly 
doctrines  derived  from  such  high  sources. 
Resting  on  authority  like  this,  I  will  ask  gen- 
tlemen whether  South  Carolina  has  not  mani- 
fested a  high  regard  for  the  Union,  when,  under 
a  tyranny  ten  times  more  grievous  than  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  she  has  hitherto  gone 
no  further  than  to  petition,  remonstrate,  and  to 
solemnly  protest  against  a  series  of  measures 
which  she  believes  to  be  wholly  unconstitutional, 
and  utterly  destructive  of  her  interests.  Sir, 
South  Carolina  has  not  gone  one  step  further 
than   Mr    Jefferson  himself  was  disposed  to  go, 
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in  relation  to  the  present  subject  of  our  present 
complaints — not  a  step  further  than  the  states- 
men from  New  England  were  disposed  to  go, 
under  similar  circumstances;  no  further  than 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  himself  once 
considered  as  within  **  the  limits  of  a  constitu- 
tional opposition."  The  doctrine  that  it  is  the 
right  of  a  State  to  judge  of  the  violations  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  to  protect  her  citizens  from  the 
operations  of  unconstitutional  laws,  was  held 
by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Boston,  who  as- 
sembled in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1809.  ITiey  state,  in  that  celebrated  memorial, 
that  "they  looked  only  to  the  State  Legislature, 
who  were  competent  to  devise  relief  against  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  general  govern- 
ment That  your  power  (say  they)  is  adequate 
to  that  object,  is  evident  from  the  organization 
of  the  confederacy." 

A  distinguished  Senator  from  one  of  the  New 
England  States  (Mr.  Hillhouse),  in  a  speech  de- 
livered here,  on  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  em- 
bargo, declared,  "  I  feel  myself  bound  in  con- 
science to  declare  (lest  the  blood  of  those  who 
shall  fall  in  the  execution  of  this  measure  shall 
be  on  my  head)  that  I  consider  this  to  be  an  act 
which  directs  a  mortal  blow  at  the  liberties  of 
my  country— an  act  containing  unconstitutional 
provisions,  to  which  the  people  are  not  bound  to 
submit,  and  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  will 
not  submit" 

And  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  himself, 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
other  House,  said,  "  This  opposition  is  constitu- 
tional and  legal;  it  is  also  conscientious.  It 
rests  on  settled  and  sober  conviction,  that  such 
policy  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  dangerous  to  the  being  of  government. 
The  experience  of  every  day  confirms  these 
sentiments.  Men  who  act  from  such  motives 
are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  trifling  obstacles, 
nor  awed  by  any  dangers.  They  know  the 
limit  of  constitutional  opposition;    up   to   that 


limit,  at  their  own  discretion,  they  will  walk, 
I  and  walk  fearlessly."  How  "  the  being  of  the 
government"  was  to  be  endangered  by  "con- 
stitutional opposition  "  to  the  embargo,  I  leave 
to  the  gentleman  to  explain. 

Thus*  it  will  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine  is  the  Republican  doc- 
trine of  '98 — that  it  was  promulgated  by  the 
fathers  of  the  faith — that  it  was  maintained  by 
Virgfinia  and  Kentucky  in  the  worst  of  times — 
that  it  constituted  the  very  pivot  on  which  the 
political  Revolution  of  that  day  turned — that  it 
embraces  the  \ery  principles,  the  triumph  of 
which,  at  that  time,  saved  the  Constitution  at  its 
last  gasp,  and  which  New  England  statesmen 
were  not  unwilling  to  adopt,  when  they  be- 
lieved chemselves  to  be  the  victims  of  unconsti- 
tutional legislation.  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  Federal  government  is  the  exclusive  judge 
of  the  extent  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  its 
powers,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
States.  It  makes  but  little  difference,  in  my 
estimation,  whether  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  are  invested  with  this  power.  If  the 
Federal  government,  in  all,  or  any,  of  its  de- 
partments, is  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  its  own 
authority,  and  the  States  are  bound  to  submit  to 
the  decision,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  for  themselves  when  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Constitution  shall  be  overleaped, 
this  is  practically  *  *  a  government  without  limi- 
tation of  f>owers."  The  States  are  at  once  re- 
duced to  mere  petty  corporations,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  entirely  at  your  mercy.  I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  add.  In  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  South  Carolina  to  resist  the  un- 
constitutional laws  which  Congress  has  ex- 
tended over  them,  she  has  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  by  the  only 
means  by  which  she  believes  it  can  be  long 
preserved — a  firm,  manly,  and  steady  resistance 
against  usurpation.  The  measures  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  have,  it  is  true,  prostrated  her 
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interests,  and  will  soon  involve  the  whole  South 
in  irretrievable  ruin.  But  even  this  evil,  great 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  chief  ground  of  our  com- 
plaints. It  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  con- 
test— a  principle  which,  substituting  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  lor  the  limitations  of  the  Q|p- 
stitution,  brings  the  States  and  the  people  to 
the  feet  of  the  Federal  government,  and  leaves 
them  nothing  they  can  call  their  own.  Sir,  if 
the  measures  of  the  Federal  government  were 
less  oppressive,  we  should  still  strive  against 
this  usurpation.  The  South  is  acting  on  a  prin- 
ciple she  has  always  held  sacred — resistance  to 
unauthorized  taxation.  These,  sir,  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  induced  the  immortal  Hampden  to 


resist  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings. 
Would  twenty  shillings  have  ruined  his  fortune? 
No!  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings, 
on  the  principle  on  which  it  was  demanded, 
would  have  made  him  a  slave.  Sir,  if,  acting 
on  these  high  motives — if,  animated  by  t^iat 
ardent  love  of  liberty  which  has  always  been 
the  most  prominent  trait  in  the  Southern 
charat:ter,  we  should  be  hurried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  cold  and  calculating  prudence,  who 
is  there,  with  one  noble  and  generous  senti- 
ment in  his  bosom,  that  would  not  be  dis- 
posed, in  the  language  of  Burke,  to  exclaim, 
**  You  must  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty"? 
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^ANIEL  WEBSTER,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  stales- 
born  at  Salisbury 
(now  Franklin),  New  Hamp- 
shire,January  iS,  lySz.  His  early 
educational  advantages  were  quite  lim- 
ited; he  Wiis,  nevertheless,  an  industri- 
ous and  thoughtful  student.  In  1797  he 
spent  a  few  months  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  completed  his  prepara- 
tion for  college  under  the  instruction  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  of  Boscawen.  He- 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  the  latter 
part  of  1797,  taking  high  rank  in  his 
classes  for  scholarship.  His  means  were 
limited,  and  he  was  obliged  to  contribute 
largely  to  his  support  by  teaching.  In 
iSoi  he  graduated  with  honor,  and  at 
once  Ijegan  the  study  of  law,  first  in 
Salisburv,  but  soon  removing  to  Frve- 
burg,  Maine,  where  he  took  charge  of 
the  Academy,  and  continued  his  law 
studies.  He  finished  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  Christopher  Gore,  of  Boston, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S05. 
He  began  practicing  his  profession  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  re- 
luth  in  1S07. 


A  man  of  hie  rare  abilities  could  not 
long  remain  in  an  inferior  position,  so 
we  find  him  advancing  rapidly  to  a 
front  rank  in  his  profession,  even  among 
men  already  established  and  eminent, 
and  early  being  recognized  as  a  politi- 
cal leader.  In  1S12  be  was  elected  to 
represent  his  district  in  Congress,  and 
re-elected  in  1S14.  There,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  metal  of  the  man  was  soon 
shown,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  weighty  matters 
before  Congress  during  those  years. 

He  removed  from  Portsmouth  to 
Boston  in  1S17,  and  continued  the  Study 
and  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
with  marked  success,  and  in  1822  was 
again  sent  to  Congress,  and  successively 
re-elected  until  1S27,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  United  States  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  re. 
mained  in  the  Senate  until  1S41.  These 
were  years  when  it  was  worth  while  be- 
ing in  that  body.  A  pericJd  of  great 
importance-^it  might  almost  be  called 
an  epoch — ni  the  nation's  history  had 
been  reached.  Questions  of  vast  im- 
portance  were   to  be  discussed  and  set- 
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anv  rate,  it  is  enough  that  he  disclaims  it.     But 
still,  with  or  without  the  use  of  that  particular 
word,  he   had  yet   something  here^  he  said,  of 
which    he    wished   to   rid   himself  by   an   im- 
mediate reply.     In   this   respect,   sir,   I    have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  honorable  gentleman. 
There  is  nothing  kere^  sir,  which  gives  me  the 
slightest   uneasiness;   neither  fear,  nor    anger ,- 
nor  that  which  is  sometimes  more  troublesome 
than  either,  the  consciousness  of  having  been  in 
the  wrong.     There  is  nothing  either  originating 
kere^  or  now  received  here,  by  the  gentleman's 
shot.      Nothing    original,    for    I   had    not   the 
slightest   feeling   of  disrespect    or    unkindness 
toward    the    honorable    member.     Some    pas- 
sages,   it    is    true,     had     occurred,    since    our 
acquaintance  in  this  body,  which  I  could  have 
wished  might  have  been  otherwise;  but  I  had 
used  philosophy,  and   forgotten   them.     When 
the  honorable  member  rose,  in  his  first  speech, 
I  paid  him  the  respect  of    attentive   listening; 
and  when  he  sat  down,  though  surprised,  and  I 
must  say  even  astonished,  at  some  of  his  opin- 
ions, nothing   was   farther   from  my    intention 
than    to   commence  any  personal  warfare;  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  few  remarks  I  made 
in  answer,  I  avoided,  studiously  and  carefully, 
everything  which   I  thought  possible  to  be  con- 
strued into  disrespect.     And,  sir,  while  there  is 
thus  nothing  originating  here^  which  I  wished 
at  any  time,  or  now  wish   to  discharge,  I  must 
repeat,  also,  that  nothing  has  been  received  here 
which  rankles^  or  in  any  way  gives   me  annoy- 
ance.    I  will  not  accuse  the   honorable  member 
of  violating    the  rules  of  civilized  war — I   will 
not    say    that    he    poisoned    his    arrows.      But, 
whether  his  shafts  were,  or  were  not,  dipped   in 
that  which  would   have  caused  rankling  if  they 
had    reached,   there   was    not,   as    it   happened, 
quite  strength  enough  in  the  bow  to  bring  them 
to  their  mark.     If  he  wRhes  now  to  find  those 
shafts,  he  must  look  for  them  elsewhere ;    thev 
will  not  be  found  fixed  and  quivering  in  the  ob- 
ject at  which  they  were  aimed. 


The  honorablefmember  complained  that  I  had 
slept  on  his  speech.  I  must  have  slept  on  it,  or 
not  slept  at  all.  The  moment  the  honorable 
member  sat  dow^n,  his  friend  from  Missouri 
arose,  and,  with  much  honeyed  commendation 
of  the  speech,  suggested  that  the  impressions 
which  it  had  produced  were  too  charming  and 
delightful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments 
or  other  sounds,  and  proposed  that  the  Senate 
should  adjourn.  Would  it  have  been  quite 
amiable  in  me,  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excellent 
good  feeling?  Must  I  not  have  been  abso- 
lutely malicious,  if  I  could  have  thrust  my- 
self forward  to  destroy  sensations  thus  pleas- 
ing.^ Was  it  not  much  better  and  kinder, 
both  to  sleep  upon  them  myself,  and  to  al- 
low others,  also,  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  upon 
them }  But  if  it  be  meant,  by  sleeping  upon  his 
speech,  that  I  took  time  to  prepare  a  reply  to 
it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake ;  owing  to  other  engage- 
ments, I  could  not  employ  even  the  interval  be- 
tween the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  and  its 
meeting  next  morning,  in  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  debate.  Nevertheless,  sir,  the  mere 
matter  of  fact  is  undoubtedly  true — I  did  sleep 
on  the  gentleman's  speech,  and  slept  soundly. 
And  I  slept  equally  well  on  his  speech  of  yes- 
terday, to  which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  this  respect,  also,  I  possess 
some  advantage  over  the  honorable  member,  at- 
tributable, doubtless,  to  a  cooler  temperament 
on  my  part;  for,  in  truth,  I  slept  upon  his 
speeches  remarkably  well.  But  the  gentleman 
inquires  why  he  was  made  the  object  of  such  a 
reply.  Why  was  he  singled  out.^  If  an  attack 
had  been  made  on  the  East,  he,  he  assures  us, 
did  not  begin  it — it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered  the  gentleman's 
speech,  because  I  happened  to  hear  it;  and  be- 
cause, also,  I  chose  to  give  an  answer  to  that 
speech,  which,  if  unanswered,  I  thought  most 
likely  to  produce  injurious  impressions.  I  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original  drawer 
of    the  bill.     I  found  a  responsible  indorscr  be- 
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fore  me,  and  it  was  niv  purpose  to  hold  him 
liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  responsi- 
bility without  delay.  But,  sir,  this  interroga- 
tory of  the  honorable  member  was  only  intro- 
ductory to  another.  He  proceeded  to  ask  me 
whether  I  had  turned  upon  him  in  this  debate 
from  the  consciousness  that  I  should  find  an 
overmatch,  if  I  ventured  on  a  contest  with  his 
friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir,  the  honorable 
member,  ex  grcUia  modestice^  had  chosen  thus  to 
defer  to  his  friend,  and  to  pay  him  a  compli- 
ment, without  intentional  disparagement  to 
others,  it  would  have  been  quite  according  to 
the  friendly  courtesies  of  debate,  and  jiot  at  all 
ungrateful  to  my  own  feelings.  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard, 
whether  light  and  occasional,  or  more  serious 
and  deliberate,  which  may  be  bestowed  on 
others,  as  so  much  unjustly  withholden  from 
themselves.  But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
gentleman's  question  forbid  me  thus  to  inter- 
pret it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as 
nothing  more  than  ii  civility  to  his  friend.  It 
had  an  air  of  taunt  and  disparagement,  a  little 
of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority,  which 
does  not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  no- 
tice. It  was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to  answer, 
and  so  put  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  me  to  an- 
swer, whether  I  deemed  the  member  from  Mis- 
souri an  overmatch  for  mvself  in  debate  here. 
It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  is  extraordinary  lan- 
guage, and  an  extraordinary  tone  for  the  discus- 
sions of  I  his  bod  v. 

Matches  and  overmatches !  Those  terms  are 
more  applicable  elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter 
for  other  assemblies  than  this.  Sir,  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are. 
This  is  a  Senate ;  a  Senate  of  equals ;  of  men 
of  individual  honor  and  personal  character,  and 
of  absolute  independence.  We  know  no  mas- 
ters ;  we  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a 
hall  of  mutual  consultation  and  discussion,  not 
an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  champions.  I 
offer    myself,    sir,  as  a  match   for    no   man ;    I 


throw  the  challenge  of  debate  at  no  man*s  feet. 
But  then,  sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  put 
the  question  in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  answer. 
I  will  give  him  an  answer;  and  I  tell  him  that, 
holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the  mem- 
bers here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his 
friend  from  Missouri,  either  alone  or  when 
aided  bv  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  that  need  deter,  even  me,  from  espous- 
ing whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse, 
from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to  de- 
bate, or  from  speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit 
to  sav  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  when 
uttered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  compli- 
ment, I  should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the 
honorable  member  might  say  of  his  friond. 
Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my 
own.  But,  when  put  to  me  as  a  matter  of  taunt, 
I  throw  it  back,  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less  likelv 
than  such  a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride 
of  personal  character.  The  anger  of  its 
tone  rescued  the  remark  from  intentional 
irony,  which  otherwise,  probably,  would 
have  been  its  general  acceptation.  But,  sir, 
if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this  mutual  quota- 
tion and  commendation;  if  it  be  supposed 
that,  by  casting  the  characters  of  the  drama, 
assigning  to  each  his  part, — to  one  the  at- 
tack, to  another  the  cry  of  onset, — or,  if  it  ' 
be  thought  that  by  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of 
anticipated  victory,  any  laurels  are  to  be  won 
here ;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any  or 
all  these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine, 
I  can  tell  the  honorable  memb  r,  once  for  all, 
that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  one  of  whose  temper  and  character  he 
has  vet  much  to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow 
myself,  on  this  occasion — 1  hope  on  no  occasion 
— to  be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper;  but,  if. 
provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  allow  myself 
to  be,  into  crimination  and  recrimination,  the 
honorable  member  may,  perhaps,  find  that  in 
that  contest  there  will  be  blows  to  take  as  well 
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as  blows  to  give;  that  others  can  state  com- 
parisons as  significant,  at  least,  as  his  orwn ;  and 
that  his  impugnity  may,  perhaps,  demand  of 
htm  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  he 
may  possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  prudent 
husbandry  of  his  resources. 

But,  sir,  the  coalition !  The  coalition !  Aye, 
*•  the  murdered  coalition ! "  The  gentleman 
asks  if  I  were  led  or  frighted  into  this  debate 
by  the  specter  of  the  coalition.  "  Was  it  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  coalition,"  he  exclaims, 
'*  which  haunted  the'  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  would  never  down?"  "The  mutdered 
coalition!*'  Sir,  this  charge  of  a  coalition, 
in  reference  to  the  late  administration,  is 
not  original  with  the  honorable  member.  It 
did  not  spring  up  in  the  Senate.  Whether  as  a 
fact,  as  an  argument,  or  as  an  embellishment,  it 
is  all  borrowed.  He  adopts  it,  indeed,  from  a 
very  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower  present  condi- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  thousand  calumnies  with 
which  the  press  teemed  during  an  excited  politi- 
cal canvass.  It  was  a  charge  of  which  there 
was  not  only  no  proof  or  probability,  but  which 
was,  in  itself,  wholly  impossible  to  be  true.  No 
man  of  common  information  ever  believed  a 
syllable  of  it.  Yet  it  was  of  that  class  of  false- 
hoods which,  by  continued  repetition  through 
all  the  organs  of  detraction  and  abuse,  are 
capable  of  misleading  those  who  are  already  far 
misled,  and  of  further  fanning  passion  already 
kindling  into  flame.  Doubtless  it  served  its 
day,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  end  de- 
signed by  it.  Having  done  that,  it  has  sunk 
into  the  general  mass  of  stale  and  loathed 
calumnies.  It  is  the  very  cast-off  slough  of  a 
polluted  and  shameless  press.  Incapable  of 
further  mischief,  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  lifeless  and 
despised.  It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  power  of 
the  honorable  member  to  give  it  dignity  or  de- 
cency, by  attempting  to  elevate  it,  and  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  Senate.  He  cannot  change  it 
from    what  it  is — an  object  of   general   disgust 


and  scorn.    On  the  contrary,  the  contact,  if  he  . 
choose  to  touch  it,  is  more  likely  to  drag  him 
down,  down,  to  the  place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was  not,  for 
other  reasons,  entirely  happy  in  his  allusion  to 
the  story  of  Banquo's  murder  and  Banquo's 
ghost.  It  was  not,  I  think,  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  M-hose 
bidding  his  spirit  would  not  down.  The  honor- 
able gehtleman  is  fresh  in  his  reading  of  the 
English  classics,  and  can  put  me  right  if  I  am 
wrong;  but,  according  to  my  poor  recollection, 
it  was  at  those  who  had  begun  with  caresses, 
and  ended  with  foul  and  treacherous  murder,  that 
the  gory  locks  were  shaken.  The  ghost  of 
Banquo,  like  that  of  Hamlet,,  was  an  honest 
ghost.  It  disturbed  no  innccent  man.  It  knew 
where  its  appearance  would  strike  terror,  and 
who  would  cry  out,  A  ghost!  It  made  itself 
visible  in  the  right  quarter,  and  compelled  the 
guilty,  and  the  conscience-smitten,  and  none 
others,  to  start,  with. 

Prithee,  see  there !  behold !  7-look !  lo ! 
If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him !  " 

Their  eyeballs  were  seared — was  it  not  so, 
sir? — who  had  thought  to  shield  themselves  by 
concealing  their  own  hand,  and  laying  the  im- 
putation of  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireling 
aircncv  in  wickedness:  who  had  vainlv  at- 
tempted  to  stifle  the  workings  of  tiieir  own 
coward  consciences,  by  circulating,  fhrough 
white  lips  and  chattering  teeth,  "Thou  canst 
not  sav  I  did  it!"  I  have  misread  the  great 
poet,  if  it  was  those  who  had  no  way  partaken 
in  the  deed  of  the  death,  who  either  found  that 
thev  were,  or  feared  that  they  should  be^  pushed 
from  their  stools  by  the  ghost  of  the  slain,  or 
who  cried  out  to  a  specter  created  by  their  own 
fears,  and  their  own  remorse,  "A vaunt!  and 
quit  our  sight!  " 

There  is  another  particular,  sir,  in  which  the 
honorable  member's  quick  perception  of  re- 
semblances might,   I   should    think,   have    seen 
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something  in  the  story  of  Banquo,  making  it 
not  altogether  a  subject  of  the  most  pleasant 
contemplation.  Those  who  murdered  Banquo, 
what  did  they  win  by  it?  Substantial  good? 
Permanent  j>ower?  Or  disappointment,  rather, 
and  sore  mortification — dust  and  ashes — the 
common  fate  of  vaulting  ambition  overleaping 
itself?  Did  not  even-handed  justice,  ere  long, 
commend  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own 
lips?  Did  they  not  soon  find  that  for  another 
thev  had  **  filled  their  mind?"  that  their  ambi- 
tion,  though  app>arently  for  the  moment  success- 
ful, had  but  put  a  barren  scepter  in  their  grasp? 
Aye,  sir, — 

**A  barren  sceptre  in  their  gripe, 
Tkenc*  to  b*  wrtncktd  t>y  an  umlimtal  kand^ 
No  ton  of  theirs  tmccMUHg^.** 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  further.  I 
leave  tl^e  honorable  gentleman  to  run  it  out  at 
his  leisure,  and  to  derive  from  it  all  the  gratifi- 
cation it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  he  finds 
himself  pleased  with  the  associations,  and  pre- 
pared to  be  quite  satisfied,  though  the  parallel 
should  be  entirely  completed,  I  had  almost  said 
I  am  satisfied,  also — but  that  I  shall  think  of. 
Yes,  sir,  I  will  think  of  that. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  the  other 
day,  Mr.  President,  I  paid  a  passing  tribute  of 
respect  to  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  Dane,  of 
Massachusetts.  It  so  happened  that  he  drew  the 
ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  A  man  of  so  much 
ability,  and  so  little  pretence;  of  so  great  a 
capacity  to  do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  it  for  its  own  sake ;  a  gentleman  who 
acted  an  important  part,  forty  years  ago,  in  a 
measure,  the  influence  of  which  is  still  deeply 
felt  in  the  very  matter  which  was  the  subject  of 
debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  from  me  a 
commendatory  recognition. 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  was  inclined 
to  be  facetious  on  the  subject.  He  was  rather 
dis|>osed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  ridicule  that  I 
had  introduced  into  the  debate  the  name  of  one 


Nathan  Dane,  of  whom  he  assures  us  he  had 
never  before  heard.  Sir,  if  the  honorable  mem- 
ber had  never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  It  shows  him  less  acquainted  with 
the  public  men  of  the  country  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. Let  me  tell  him,  however,  that  a  sneer 
from  him  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Dane,  is  in  bad  taste.  It  may  well  be  a  high* 
mark  of  ambition,  sir,  either  with  the  honorable 
gentleman  or  myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  to 
make  our  names  known  to  advantage,  and  re- 
membered with  gratitude,  as  Mr.  Dane  has 
accomplished.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  suspect 
that  Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far  'North.  He 
is  of  Massachusetts,  and  too  near  the  north 
star  to  be  reached  by  the  honorable  gentleman^s 
telescope.  If  his  sphere  had  happened  to  range 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he  might, 
probably,   have  come  within  the  scope  of  his 


vision  I 

I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which 
prohibited  slavery,  in  all  future  times,  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  as  a  mearure  of  great  wisdom  and 
foresight,  and  one  which  had  been  attended  with 
highly  beneficial  and  permanent  consequences. 
I  suppose  that  on  this  point  no  two  gentlemen  in 
the  Senate  could  entertain  different  opinions. 
But  the  simple  expression  of  this  sentiment  has 
led  the  gentleman,  not  only  into  a  labored  de- 
fence of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  on  princi- 
ple, but  also  into  a  warm  accusation  against  me, 
as  having  attacked  the  system  of  slavery  now 
existing  in  the  Southern  States.  For  all  this 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  any- 
thing said  or  intimated  by  me.  I  did  not  utter  a 
single  word  which  any  ingenuity  could  torture 
into  an  attack  on  the  slavery  of  the  South.  I 
said  only  that  it  was  highly  wise  and  useful  in 
legislating  for  the  Northwestern  country,  while 
it  was  yet  a  wilderness,  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves;  and  added,  that  I  presumed, 
in  the  neighboring  State  of  Kentucky,  there  was 
no  reflecting  and  intelligent  gentleman  who 
would  doubt  that,  if  the   same  prohibition  had 
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been  extended,  at  the  same  early  period,  over 
that  commonwealth,  her  strength  and  population 
would,  at  this  day,  have  been  far  greater  than 
they  are.  If  these  opinions  be  thought  doubt- 
ful, they  are,  nevertheless,  I  trust,  neither  extra- 
ordinary nor  disrespectful.  They  attack  nobody, 
and  menace  nobody.  And  yet,  sir,  the  gentle- 
man's optics  have  discovered,  even  in  the  mere 
expression  of  this  sentiment,  what  he  calls  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  question !  He  repre- 
sents me  as  making  an  attack  on  the  whole 
South,  and  manifesting  a  spirit  which  would 
interfere  with,  and  disturb  their  domestic  condi- 
tion. Sir,  this  injustice  no  otherwise  surprises 
me  than  as  it  is  done  here,  and  done  without 
the  slightest  pretence  of  ground  for  it  I  say,  it 
only  surprises  me  as  being  done  here;  for  I 
know  full  well  that  it  is  and  has  been  the  settled 
policy  of  some  persons  in  the  South,  for  years, 
to  represent  the  people  of  the  North  as  disposed 
to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own  exclusive 
and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  point  in  Southern  feeling ;  and  of  late 
years  it  has  always  been  touched,  and  generally 
with  effect,  whenever  the  object  has  been  to 
unite  the  whole  South  against  Northern  men,  or 
Northern  measures.  This  feeling,  always  care- 
fully kept  alive,  and  maintained  at  too  intense  a 
heat  to  admit  discrimination  or  reflection,  is  a 
lever  of  great  power  in  our  political  machine. 
It  moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to  them  one  and 
the  same  direction.  But  the  feeling  is  without 
adequate  cause,  and  the  suspicion  which  exists, 
wholly  groundless.  There  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  a  disposition  in  the  North  to  interfere 
with  these  interests  of  the  South.  Such  inter- 
ference has  never  been  supposed  to  be  within 
the  power  of  the  government,  nor  has  it 
been  in  any  way  attempted.  It  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  left 
with  the  States  themselves,  and  with  which  the 
Federal  government  had  nothing  to  do.  Cer- 
tainly, sir,  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  of  that 
opinion.    The  gentleman,  indeed,  firgues  that 


slaverv  in  the  abstract  is  no  evil.  Most  assur- 
edly  I  need  not  say  I  differ  with  him  altogether, 
and  most  widely  on  that  point.  I  regard  do- 
mestic slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  both 
moral  and  political.  But,  though  it  be  a  malady, 
and  whether  it  be  curable,  and  if  ^o,  by  what 
means ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  the 
culnus  immedicMle  of  the  social  system,  I  leave 
it  to  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  is  to  inquire 
and  to  decide.  And  this,  I  believe,  sir,  is,  and 
uniformly  has  been,  the  sentiment  of  the  North. 
Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  history  of  this  matter. 

When  the  present  Constitution  was  submitted 
for  the  ratification  of  the  people,  there  were 
those  who  imagined  that  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  it  proposed  to  establish  might, 
perhaps,  in  some  possible  mode,  be  exerted  in 
measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
This  suggestion  would,  of  course,  attract 
much  attention  in  the  Southern  conventions. 
In  that  of  Virginia,  Governor  Randolph  said : — 

"  I  hope  there  is  none  here,  who,  considering 
the  subject  in  the  calm  light  of  philosophy,  will 
make  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia — 
that,  at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights 
of  their  citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that  there 
is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men 
now  held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation  of 
the  general  government,  be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on  the 
subject  were  presented,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 
different  States.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  took  a  lead, 
'  and  laid  before  Congress  a  memorial,  praying 
I  Congress  to  promote  the  abolition  by  such 
powers  as  it  possessed.  This  memorial  was 
referred,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  a 
select  committee  consistin;^  of  Mr.  Foster,  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachuvietts, 
Mr,  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Hartley,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Virginia ;  all  of  them,  sir,  as  you  will  observe, 
Northern    men,  but  the  last.     This  committee 
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made  report,  which  was  committed  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  and  there  considered 
and  discussed  on  several  days;  and,  being 
amended,  although  in  no  material  respect,  it  was 
made  to  express  three  distinct  propositions  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
First,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  that 
Congress  could  not,  prior  to  the  year  1808,  pro- 
hibit the  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  then  existing  should 
think  proper  to  admit.  Second,  that  Congress 
had  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  carrying  on  the  African 
slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign 
countries.  On  this  proposition  our  early  laws 
against  those  who  engage  in  that  traffic  arc 
founded.  The  third  proposition,  and  that  which 
bears  on  the  present  question,  was  expressed  in 
the  following  terms : — 

*^  Resolved,  That  Congress  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  of 
the  treatment  of  them  in  anv  of  the  States;  it 
remaining  with  the  several  States  alone  to  pro- 
vide rules  and  regulations  therein,  which  hu- 
manity and  true  policy  may  require." 

This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  early  as  March, 
1790.  A.nd,  now,  sir,  the  honorable  member 
will  allow  me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only 
were  the  select  committee  who  reported  the 
resolution,  with  a  single  exception,  all  Northern 
men,  but,  also,  that  of  the  members  then  com- 
posing the  House  of  Representatives,  a  large 
majority,  I  believe  nearly  two-thirds,  were 
Northern  men  also. 

The  House  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions 
in  its  Journal ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has 
never  been  maintained  or  contended  that  Con- 
gress had  any  authority  to  regulate  or  interfere 
with  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several 
States.  No  Northern  gentleman,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  moved  any  such  question  in  either 
house  of  Congress. 

The  fears  of  the  South,  whatever  fears  they 


might  have  entertained,  were  allayed  and 
quieted  by  this  early  decision ;  and  so  remained, 
till  they  were  excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but 
for  collateral  and  indirect  purposes.  When  it 
became  necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  by  some 
political  persons,  to  find  an  unvarying  ground 
for  the  exclusion  of  Northern  men  from  confi- 
dence, and  from  lead  ia  the  affairs  of  the  repub- 
lic, then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cry  was  raised, 
and  the  feeling  industriously  excited,  that  the 
influence  of  Northern  men  in  the  public  coun- 
cils would  endanger  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.  For  myself,  I  claim  no  other  merit, 
than  that  this  gross  and  enormoiS  injustice 
toward  the  whole  North  has  not  wrought  upon 
me  to  change  my  opinions,  or  my  political  con- 
duct. I  hope  I  am  above  violating  my  princi- 
ples, even  under  the  smart  of  injury  and  false 
imputations.  Unjust  suspicions  and  undeserved 
reproach,  whatever  pain  I  may  experience  from 
them,  wi.i  'iot  induce  me,  I  trust,  nevertheless, 
to  overstep  the  limits  of  (Constitutional  duty,  or 
to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  do- 
mestic slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where  I 
find  it — in  the  hands  of  their  own  governments. 
It  i^  their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  complain 
of  the  ]>etuliar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of 
that  population  has  had  in  the  distribution  of 
power  under  this  Federal  government.  We 
know,  sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  States 
in  the  other  House  is  not  equal.  We  know  that 
great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by 
the  slaveholding  States ;  and  we  know,  too,  that 
the  intended  equivalent  for  that  advantage — 
that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in^ 
the  same  ratio — has  become  merely  nominal; 
the  habit  of  the  government  being  almost  in- 
variably to  collect  its  revenues  fiom  other 
sources,  ar.d  in  other  modes.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  complain ;  nor  would  I  countenance  any 
movement  to  iltcr  this  arrangement  of  repre- 
sentation. It  is  the  original  bargain,  the  com- 
pact— let  it  stand;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be 
'    fully  enjoyed.     The  Union  itself  is  too  full  of 
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benefit  to  be  hazarded  in  propositions  for 
changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  is,  and  for  the  Union  as  it  is.  But 
I  am  resolved  not  to  submit,  in  silence,  to  accu- 
sations, either  against  myself  individually,  or 
against  the  North,  wholly  unfounded  and  un- 
just— accusations  which  impute  to  us  a  disposi- 
tion to  evade  the  constitutional  cotfipact,  and  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  government  over  the 
internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the 
States.  All  such  accusations,  wherever  and 
whenever  made,  all  insinuations  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  purposes,  I  know  and  feel  to 
be  groundless  and  injurious.  And  we  must 
confide  in  Southern  gentlemen  themselves;  we 
must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of  heart  and 
magnanimity  of  feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  and  disseminate  truth,  and  who 
possess  the  means  of  its  diffusion  with  the 
Southern  public;  we  must  leave  it  to  them  to 
disabuse  that  public  of  its  prejudices.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  act  justly,  whether  those  toward 
whom  justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with  can- 
dor, or  with  contumely. 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  in  order  to  defend  myself  against 
the  inferences  which  the  honorable  member  has 
chosen  to  draw  from  mv  former  observations 
on  that  subject,  I  am  not  willing  now  entirely 
to  take  leave  of  it  without  another  remark.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  that  paper  expresses 
just  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of  civil  and 
reliiiious  liberty.  Such  sentiments  were  com- 
mon,  and  abound  in  all  our  State  papers  of  that 
dav.  But  this  ordinance  did  that  which  was  not 
so  common,  and  which  is  not,  even  now,  uni- 
versal ;  that  is,  it  set  forth  and  declared,  as  a 
kisih  and  binding  duty  of  government  itself^  to 
encourage  schools,  and  advance  the  means  of 
education ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good 
government,  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
One   observation  further.     The  imporiant  pro- 


vision incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  several  of  those  of  the 
States,  and,  recently,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted 
into  the  reformed  Constitution  of  Virginia,  re- 
straining legislative  power,  in  questions  of  pri- 
vate right,  and  from  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  is  first  introduced  and  established,  as 
far  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  oflexpress 
written  constitutional  law,  in  this  ordinance  of 
1787.  And  I  must  add,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  ordinance,  who  has  not  had  the 
happiness  to  attract  the  gentleman^s  notice 
heretofore,  nor  to  avoid  his  sarcasm  now,  that 
he  was  chairman  of  that  select  committee  of 
the  old  Congress,  whose  report  first  expressed 
the  strong  sense  of  that  body,  that  the  did  Con- 
federation was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  country,  and  recommending  to  the  States 
to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  which 
formed  the  present  Constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  from 
the  North  to  the  South  the  honor  of  this  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  Northwestern  terri- 
tory. The  Journal,  without  argument  or  com- 
ment, refutes  such  attempt.  The  session  of 
Virginia  was  made  March,  1784.  On  the  19th 
of  April  following,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Jefferson,  Chnse,  and  Howell,  reported 
a  plan  for  a  temporary  government  of  a  terri- 
tory, in  which  was  this  article:  "That  after 
the  vear  1800,  there  should  be  neither  slaverv 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  anv  of  the  said 
States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted." 
Mr.  Speight,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to 
strike  out  this  paragraph.  The  question  was 
put  according  to  the  form  then  practiced: 
'*  Shall  these  words  stand,  as  part  of  the  plan.'*  '* 
etc.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania— seven  States — voted  in  the 
affirmative;  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina  in  the  negative.  North  Carolina  was 
divided.     As   the   consent   of  nine   States    was 
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necessary,  the  words  could  not  stand,  and  were 
struck  out  accordingly.  Mr.  Jefterson  voted  for 
the  clau5ve,  but  was  overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  (1785),  Mr.  King, 
of  Massachusetts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of 
Rhode  Island,  proposed  the  formerly  rejected 
article,  with  this  addition:  ^'^ And  that  this 
regulation  shall  be  an  article  of  comfacty  and  /-«- 
main  a  fundamental  frindfie  of  the  Constitution 
bet-ween  the  thirteen  original  States^  and  each  of 
the  States  described  in  the  resolve ^^^  etc.  On  this 
clause,  which  provided  the  adequate  and 
thorough  security,  the  eight  Northern  States, 
at  that  time,  voted  affirmatively,  and  the  four 
Southern  States  negatively.  The  votes  of  nine 
States  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus  the  pro- 
vision was  again  rejected  by  the  Southern 
States.  The  perseverance  of  the  North  held 
out,  and  two  years  afterward  the  object  was  at- 
tained. It  is  no  derogation  from  the  credit, 
whatever  that  may  be,  of  drawing  the  ordi- 
nance, that  its  principles  had  before  been  pre- 
pared and  discussed,  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 
If  one  should  reason  in  that  way,  what  would 
become  of  the  distinguished  honor  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.' 
There  is  not  a  sentiment  in  that  paper  which 
had  not  been  voted  and  resolved  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  other  popular  bodies  in  the  country, 
over  and  over  again.    . 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now  found 
out  that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Dane,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  Convention.  However  un- 
informed the  honorable  member  may  be  of 
characters  and  occurrences  at  the  North,  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  at  his  elbows,  on  this 
occasion,  some  high-minded  and  lofty  spirit, 
some  magnanimous  and  true-hearted  monitor, 
possessing  the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and 
ready  to  supply  the  honorable  member  with 
everything,  d6wn  even  to  forgotten  and  moth- 
eaten  two-penny  pamphlets,  which  may  be  used 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  country.  But 
as  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  sir,  allow  me  to 


say  that  the  proceedings  of  that  body  seem  now 
to  be  less  read  and  studied  in  New  England 
than  farther  South.  They  appear  tu  be  looked 
to,  not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  far  they  may  serve  as  a 
precedent.  But  they  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose— they  are  quite  too  tame.  The  latitude  in 
which  they  originated  was  too  cold.  Other 
conventions,  of  more  recent  existence,  have 
gone  a  whole  bar^s  length  beyond  it.  The 
learned  doctors  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have 
pushed  their  commentaries  on  the  Hartford 
collect  so  far  that  the  original  text  writers  are 
thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  sir,  with  the  Hartford  Convention.  Its 
Journal,  which  the  gentleman  has  quoted,  I 
never  read.  So  far  as  the  honorable  member 
may  discover  in  its*  proceedings  a  spirit  in  any 
degree  resembling  that  which  was  avowed  and 
justified  in  those  other  conventions  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those  proceedings  can 
be  shown  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Constitution,  or 
tending  to  disunion,  so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready  as 
any  one  to  bestow  on  them  reprehension  and 
censure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  and 
other  occurrences  of  that  day,  in  the  hope, 
probably  (which  will  not  be  gratified),  that  I 
should  leave  the  course  of  this  debate  to  follow 
him  at  length  in  those  excursions,  the  honor- 
able member  returned,  and  attempted  another 
object.  He  referred  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  the 
other  House,  the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  myself  the  other  day ;  and  has  quoted 
a  passage  or  two  from  it,  with  a  bold,  though 
uneasy  and  laboring  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he 
had  detected  in  me  an  inconsistency.  Judging 
from  the  gentleman's  manner,  a  stranger  to  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  to  the  point  in  discus- 
sion, would  have  imagined,  from  so  triumphant 
a  tone,  that  the  honorable  member  was  about 
to  overwhelm  me  with  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion. Any  one  who  heard  him,  and  who  had 
not  heard  what  I  had,  in  fact,  previously  said. 
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must  have  thought  me  routed  and  discomfited , 
as  the  gentleman  had  promised.  Sir^  a  breath 
blows  all  this  triumph  away.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  sentiments  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  two  occasions.  What  I  said  here 
on  Wednesday  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
opinions  expressed  by  me  in  the  other  House  in 
1825.  Though  the  gentleman  had  the  meta- 
physics of  Hudibras — though  he  were  able 

**  to  sever  and  divide 
A  hair  *tirixt  North  and  Northwest  side," 

he  could  not  yet  insert  his  metaphysical  scis- 
sors between  the  fair  reading  of  my  remarks  in 
XS25,  and  what  I  said  here  last  week.  There  is 
not  only  no  contradiction,  no  difference,  but,  in 
truth,  too  exact  a  similarity,  both  in  thought 
and  language,  to  be  entirely  in  just  taste.  I 
had  myself  quoted  the  same  speech;  had  re- 
curred to  it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me ; 
and  much  of  what  I  said  was  little  more  than  a 
repetition  from  it.  In  order  to  make  finishing 
work  with  this  alleged  contradiction,  permit  me 
to  recur  to  the  origin  of  this  debate,  and  review 
its  course.  This  seems  expedient,  and  may  be 
done  as  well  now  as  at  any  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this:  The  honorable 
member  from  Connecticut  moved  a  resolution, 
which  constituted  the  first  branch  of  that  which 
is  now  before  us;  that  is  to  say,  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  committee  on  public  lands  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  cer- 
tain  period,  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  such  as 
have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale;  and 
whether  sundrv  ofBces,  connected  with  the 
sales  of  the  lands,  might  not  be  abolished  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public,  service. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  which  arose 
on  this  resolution,  an  honorable  member  from 
New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, so  as  entirely  to  reverse  its  object;  that  i<>, 
to  strike  it  all  out,  and  insert  a  direction  to  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
adopting  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and 
extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys  of  the  lands. 


The  honorable  member  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Sprague)  suggested  that  both  these  propositions 
might  well  enough  go,  for  consideration,  to  the 
committee;  and,  in  this  state  of  the  question, 
the  member  from  South  Carolina  addressed  the 
Senate  in  his  first  speech.  He  rose,  he  said,  to 
give  his  own  free  thoughts  on  the  public  lands. 
I  saw  him  rise,  with  pleasure,  and  listened  with 
expectation,  though  before  he  concluded  1  was 
filled  with  surprise.  Certainly,  I  was  never 
more  surprised  than  to  find  him  following  up, 
to  the  extent  he  did,  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  put 
forth,  and  which  it  is  known  he  has  long  en- 
tertained. 

I  need  not  repeat,  at  large,  the  general  topics 
of  the  honorable  gentleman's  speech.  When 
he  said,  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  attack  the 
Eastern  States,'  he  certainly  must  have  forgot- 
ten, not  only  particular  remarks,  but  the  whole 
drift  and  tenor  of  his  speech;  unless  he  means, 
by  not  attacking,  that  he  did  not  commence 
hostilities,  but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in 
the  attack.  He,  in  the  first  place,  disapproved 
of  the  whole  course  of  the  government  for 
forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  dispositions  of  the 
public  land ;  and  then,  turning  Northward  and 
Eastward,  and  fancying  he  had  found  a  cause 
for  alleged  narrowness  and  niggardliness  in  the 
"accursed  policy"  of  the  tariff,  to  which  he 
represented  the  people  of  New  England  as 
wedded,  he  went  on,  for  a  full  hour,  with  re- 
marks, the  whole  scopo  of  which  was  to  exhibit 
the  results  of  this  policy,  in  feelings  and  in 
measures  unfavorable  to  the  West.  I  thought 
his  opinions  unfounded  and  erroneous,  as  to  the 
general  course  of  the  government,  and  ventured 
to  reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  had  remiirked  on  the  analogy 
of  other  cases,  and  quoted  the  conduct  of 
European  governments  toward  their  own  sub- 
jects, settling  on  this  continent,  as  in  jx)int,  to 
show  that  we  had  been  harsh  and  rigid  in  sell- 
ing, when   we   should    have   given    the   public 
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lands  to  settlers.  I  thought  the  honorable 
member  had  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  be- 
trayed by  a  false  analogy ;  that  he  was  struck 
with  an  appearance  of  resemblance  where  there 
was  no  real  similitude.  I  think  so  still.  The 
first  settlers  of  North  America  were  enterpris- 
ing spirits,  engaging  in  private  adventure,  or 
fleeing  from  tyranny  at  home.  When  arrived 
here,  they  were  forgotten  by  the  mother 
country,  or  remembered  only  to  be  oppressed. 
Carried  away  again  by  the  appearance  of  an- 
alogy, or  struck  with  eloquence  of  the  passage, 
the  honorable  member  vesterdav  observed  that 
the  conduct  of  government  toward  the  Western 
emigrants,  or  my  representation  of  it,  brought 
to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  British 
Parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech  of  Colonel 
Barre.  On  the  question  of  the  stamp  act,  or 
tea  tax,  I  forget  which,  Colonel  Barre  had 
heard  a  member  on  the  treasury  bench  argue 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  being 
British  colonists,  planted  by  the  maternal  care, 
nourished  by  the  indulgence  and  protected  by 
the  arms  of  England,  would  not  grudge  their 
mite  to  relieve  the  mother  country  from  the 
heavy  burden  under  which  she  groaned.  The 
language  of  Colonel  Barre,  in  reply  to  this, 
was,  "They  planted  by  your  care.^  Your  op- 
pression planted  them  in  America.  They  tied 
from  your  tyranny,  and  grew  by  your  neglect 
of  them.  So  soon  as  vou  began  to  care  for 
them,  you  showed  your  care  by  sending  per- 
sons to  spy  out  their  lil)crties,  misrepresent 
their  character,  prey  upon  them,  and  eat  cut 
their  substance." 

And  does  this  honorable  gentleman  mean  to 
maintain  that  language  like  this  is  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  We^^tern  emigrants,  or  to  any 
representation  given  by  me  of  that  conduct.' 
Were  the  settlers  in  the  West  driven  thither  by 
our  oppression.'  Have  they  flourished  only  by 
our  neglect  of  them.'  Has  the  government 
done  nothing  but  prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out 


their  substance.^  Sir,  this  fervid  eloquence  of 
the  British  speaker,  just  when  and  where  it 
was  uttered,  and  flt  to  remain  an  exercise  for 
the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of  place,  when  it 
was  brought  thence  to  be  applied  here  to  the 
conduct  of  our  own  countrv  toward  lier  own 
citizens.  From  America  to  England  it  may  be 
true;  from  Americans  to  their  own  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  strange  language.  Let  us 
leave.it  to  be  recited  and  declaimed  bv  our  bovs 
against  a  foreign  nation;  not  introduce  it  here, 
to  recite  and  declaim  ourselves  against  our  own. 
But  1  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  con- 
tradiction. In  mv  remarks  on  Wednesday,  I 
contended  that  we  could  not  give  away  gratui- 
tously all  the  public  lands;  that  we  held  them  in 
trust;  that  the  government  had  solemnly 
pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  them  as  a  common 
fund  for  the  common  benefit,  and  to  sell  and 
settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate. 
Now,  sir,  what  contradiction  does  the  gentle- 
man find  to  this  sentiment  in  the  speech  of 
1S25.'  He  quotes  me  as  having  then  said,  that 
we  ought  not  to  hug  these  lands  as  a  very  great 
treasure.  Very  well,  sir,  supposing  me  to  be 
accurately  reported  in  that  expression,  what  is 
the  contradiction.'  I  have  not  now  said  that 
we  should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  source 
of  pecuniary  income.  No  such  thing.  It  is  not 
mv  view.     What  I  have   said,   and   what   I   do 

t 

sav»  is,  that  thev  are  a  common  fund — to  be  dis- 
posed  of  for  the  common  benefit — to  be  sold 
at  low  prices,  for  the  accommodation  of  settlers, 
keeping  the  object  of  settling  the  lands  as  much 
in  view  as  that  of  raising  money  trom  them. 
This  I  s.iy  now,  and  this  I  have  always  said.  Is 
this  hugging  them  as  a  favorite  treasure.'  Is 
there  no  difference  between  hugging  and  hoard- 
ing this  fund,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  great 
treasure,  and  on  the  other  of  disposing  of  it  at 
low  prices,  placing  the  proceeds  in  the  general 
treasury  of  the  Union.'  My  opinion  is,  that  as 
much  is  to  be  made  of  the  land,  as  fair  and 
reasonably  may  be,  selling   it  all    the  while  at 
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such  rates  as  ^to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  settle- 
menL  This  is  not  giving  it  all  away  to  the 
States,  as  the  gentleman  would  propose ;  nor  is 
it  hugging  the  fund  closely  and  tenaciously,  as 
a  favorite  treasure;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
just  and  wise  policy,  perfectly  according  with 
all  the  various  duties  which  rest  on  government. 
So  much  for  my  contradiction.  And  what  is  it.^ 
Where  is  the  ground  of  the  gentleman's 
triumph.?  What  inconsistency,  in  word  or 
doctrine,  has  he  been  able  to  detect.?  Sir,  if 
this  be  a  sample  of  that  discomfiture  with  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  threatened  me,  com- 
mend me  to  the  word  discomfiture  for  the  rest 
of  mv  life. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the  de- 
bate; and  I  must  bring  the  gentleman  back  to 
that  which  is  the  point 

The  real  question  between  me  and  him  is^ 
Where  has  the  doctrine  been  advanced,  at  the 
South  or  the  East,  that  the  population  of  the 
West  should  be  retarded,  or,  at  least,  need  not 
be  hastened,  on  account  of  its  effect  to  drain  off 
the  people  from  the  Atlantic  States.'  Is  this 
doctrine,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  Eastern  origin  } 
That  is  the  question.  Has  the  gentleman 
found  anything  by  which  he  can  make  good 
his  accusation  ?  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  he 
has  entirely  failed;  and,  as  far  as  this  debate  has 
shown,  the  only  person  who  has  advanced  such 
sentiments  is  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
and  a  friend  to  the  honorable  member  himself. 
This  honorable  gentleman  has  given  no  answer 
to  this;  there  is  none  which  can  be  given. 
This  simple  fact,  while  it  requires  no  comment 
to  enforce  it,  defies  all  argument  to  refute  it.  I 
could  refer  to  the  speeches  of  another  South- 
ern gentleman,  in  years  before,  of  the  same 
general  character,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as 
that  which  has  been  quoted;  but  I  will  not  con- 
sume the  time  of  the  Senate  by  the  reading  of 
them. 

So  then,  sir.  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the 
policy  of  retarding  Western  population,  and  of 


all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
States.  Whatever  there  be  of  that  policy  in 
the  country,  no  part  of  it  is  hers.  If  it  has  a 
local  habitation,  the  honorable  member  has 
probably  seen,  by  tliis  time,  where  he  is  to  look 
for  it;  and  if  it  now  has  received  a  name,  he 
himself  has  christened  it. 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  honorah^  gentleman's  ob- 
servations. Since  i:  do?8  not  accord  with  my 
views  of  justice  and  policy,  to  vote  away  the 
public  lands  altogether,  as  mere  matter  of 
gratuity,  I  am  asked,  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, on  what  ground  it  is  that  I  consent  to  give 
them  away  in  particular  instances.  How,  he 
inquires,  do  I  reconcile  with  these  professed 
sentiments  my  support  of  measures  appropri- 
ating portions  of  the  lands  to  particular  roads, 
particular  canals,  particular  rivers,  and  par- 
ticular institutions  of  education  in  the  West? 
This  leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and  wide  difference 
in  political  opinions  between  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman and  myself.  On  my  part,  I  look  upon 
all  these  objects  as  connected  with  the  common 
good,  fairly  embraced  in  its  objects  and  its 
terms;  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems  them  all,  if 
good  at  all,  only  local  good.  This  is  our  differ- 
ence. The  inte:  rogatory  which  he  proceeded 
to  put,  at  once  explains  this  difference.  "  What 
interest,"  asks  he,  "  has  South  Carolina  in  a 
canal  in  Ohio.**"  Sir,  this  very  question  is  full 
of  significancs.  It  develops  the  gentleman's 
whole  political  system ;  and  its  answer  expounds 
mine.  Here  we  differ  ioto  avlo.  I  look  upon  a 
road  over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Western  waters,  as  being  objects 
large  and  extensive  enough  to  be  fairly  said  to 
he  for  the  common  henetit.  The  j^entlcnian 
thinks  otherwise,  and  this  In  the  key  to  open 
his  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  may  well  ask,  upon  his  •system, 
What  interest  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in 
Ohio.'     On  that  system,  it  is  true,  she  has  no 
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interest  On  that  system,  Ohio  and  Carolina 
are  different  governments  and  different  coun- 
tries, connected  here,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight 
and  ill-defined  bond  of  union,  but  in  all  main 
respects  separate  and  diverse.  On  that  system, 
Carolina  has  no  more  interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio 
than  in  Mexico.  The  gentleman,  therefore, 
only  follows  out  his  own  principles;  he  does  no 
more  than  arrive  at  the  natural  conclusions  of 
his  own  doctrines:  he  only  announces  the  true 
results  of  that  creed  which  he  has  adopted  him- 
self, and  would  persuade  others  to  adopt,  when 
he  thus  declares  that  South  Carolina  has  no  in- 
terest in  a  public  work  in  Ohio.  Sir,  we  nar- 
row-minded  people  of  New  England  do  not 
reason  thus.  Our  notion  of  things  is  entirely 
different.  We  look  upon  the  States,  not  as 
separated,  but  as  united.  We  love  to  dwell  on 
that  Union,  and  on  the  mutual  happiness  which 
it  has  so  much  promoted,  and  the  common  re- 
nown which  it  has  so  greatly  contributed  to 
acquire.  In  our  contemplation,  Carolina  and 
Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same  country — States 
united  under  the  same  general  government, 
having  interests  common,  associated,  inter- 
mingled. In  whatever  is  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  Constitutional  power  of  this  gov- 
ernment, we  look  upon  the  States  as  one.  We  do 
not  impose  geographical  limits  to  our  patriotic 
feeling  or  regard ;  we  do  not  follow  rivers,  and 
mountains,  and  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  Iwund- 
aries  beyond  which  public  improvements  do  not 
benefit  us.  We,  who  come  here  as  agents  and 
representatives  of  those  narrow-minded  and 
selfish  men  of  New  England,  consider  our- 
selves as  bound  to  regard,  with  equal  eye,  the 
good  of  the  whole,  in  whatever  is  within  our 
power  of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal, 
beginning  in  Soutli  Carolina,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  of  national  importance  and  national  magni- 
tude, believing  as  I  do  that  the  jwwer  of  gov- 
ernment  extends  to  the  encouragement  of  works 
of  that  description,  if  I  were  to  stand  up  here 
and  ask,  "  What  interest  has  Massachusetts  in  a 


railroad  in  South  Carolina.'"  I  should  not  be 
willing  to  face  my  constituents.  These  same 
narrow-minded  men  would  tell  me  that^thev 
had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole  country,  and 
that  one  who  possessed  too  little  comprehension, 
either  of  intellect  or  feeling — one  who  was  not 
large  enough,  in  mind  and  heart,  to  embrace 
the  whole — was  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
interest  of  any  part.  Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  government  by  unjustifia- 
ble construction,  nor  to  exercise  any  not  within 
a  fair  interpretation.  But,  when  it  is  believed 
that  a  power  does  exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  be  exercised  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  whole;  so  far  as  respects  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power,  the  States  are  one.  It  was  the 
very  great  object  of  the  Constitution  to  create 
unity  of  interests  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government.  In  war  and  peace  we 
are  one;  in  commerce,  one;  because  the  author- 
ity of  the  general  government  reaches  to  war 
and  peace,  and  to  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
I  have  never  seen  any  more  difficulty  in  erect- 
ing  lighthouses  on  the  lakes  than  on  the  ocean; 
in  improving  the  harbors  of  inland  seas,  than  if 
thev  were  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide; 
or  of  removing  obstructions  in  tlie  vast  streams 
of  the  West,  more  than  in  any  work  to  facili- 
tate commerce  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  there 
\yQ  power  for  one,  there  is  power  also  for  the 
other;  and  they  are  all  and  equally  for  the 
country. 

There  are  other  objects,  apjjarently  more 
local,  or  the  benefit  of  which  is  less  general, 
toward  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  concurred 
with  others  to  give  aid  by  donations  of  land. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  road. in  or  through 
one  of  the  new  States  in  which  the  government 
possesses  large  quantities  of  land.  Have  the 
United  States  no  right,  as  a  great  and  untaxed 
proprietor — are  they  under  no  obligation — to 
contribute  to  an  object  thus  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  common  good  of  all  the  proprietors 
themselves  included?     And,  even  with  respect 
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to  education,  which  is  the  extreme  case,  let  the 
question  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  was  made  matter  of  compact 
with  these  States  that  they  should  do  their  part 
to  promote  education.  In  the  next  place,  our 
whole  system  of  land  laws  proceeds  on  the  idea 
that  education  is  for  the  common  good ;  because, 
in  every  division,  a  certain  porfion  is  uniformly 
reserved  and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools. 
And,  finally,  have  not  these  new  States  singu- 
larly strong  claims,  founded  on  the  ground 
already  stated,  that  the  government  is  a  great 
untaxed  proprietor  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil  ? 
It  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance  that 
probably  there  is  in  no  j)art  of  the  country,  or 
of  the  world,  so  great  a  call  for  the  means  of 
education  as  in  those  new  States,  owing  to  the 
vast  number  of  persons  within  those  ages  in 
which  education  and  instruction  are  usually  re- 
ceived,  if  received  at  all.  This  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  recency  of  settlement,  and  rapid 
increase.  The  census  of  these  States  shows 
how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  population 
occupies  the  classes  between  infancy  and  child- 
hood. These  are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is  the 
deep  and  quick  soil  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  virtue;  and  this  is  the  favored  season,  the 
Spring-time  for  sowing  them.  Let  them  be  dis- 
seminated without  stint.  Let  them  be  scattered 
with  a  bountiful  broadcast.  Whatever  the  gov- 
ernment can  fairly  do  toward  these  objects,,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds,  succinctly  stated, 
on  which  my  vote  for  grants  of  lands  for  partic- 
ular objects  rest,  while  I  maintain,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  all  a  common  fund,  for  the  com- 
mon Ixrnefit.  And  reasons  like  these,  I  pre- 
*iumc,  have  influenced  the  votes  of  other 
gentlemen  from  New  England.  Those  who 
have  a  diflferent  view  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  course,  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions on  these  as  on  other  questions.  I  observed, 
when  speaking  on  this  subject  before,  that  if  we 
looked  to  any   measure,  whether  for  a  road,  a 


canal,  or  anything  else  intended  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  West,  it  would  be  found  that, 
H  the  New  England  ayes  were  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  votes,  the  Southern  noes  would  always 
have  rejected  the  measure.  The  truth  of  this  has 
not  been  denied,  and  cannot  be  denied.  In  stat- 
ing this,  I  thought  it  just  to  ascribe  it  to  the  conr 
stitutional  scruples  of  the  South,  rather  than  tq 
any  other  less  favorable  or  less  charitable  cause. 
But,  no  sooner  had  I  done  this,  than  the  honor- 
able gentleman  asks  if  I  reproach  him  and  his 
friends  with  their  constitutional  scruples.  Sir,  I 
reproach  nobody.  I  stated  a  fact,  and  gave  the 
most  respectful  reason  for  it  that  occurred  to 
me.  The  gentleman  cannct  deny  the  fact — he 
may,  if  he  choose,  disclaim  the  reason.  It  is 
not  long  since  I  bad  occasion,  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  his  own  State,  to  ac  count  for  its 
being  intrusted  to  my  hards  by  saying,  that  the 
constitutional  opinions  of  the  gentleman  and 
his  worthy  colleague  prevented  them  from  sup- 
porting it.  Sir,  did  I  state  this  as  a  matter  of 
reproach }  Far  from  it.  Did  I  attempt  to  find 
any  other  cause  than  an  honest  one  for  these 
scruples.'  Sir,  I  did  not.  It  did  not  become  me 
to  doubt,  nor  to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman 
had  either  changed  his  sentiments,  or  that  he 
had  made  up  a  set  of  constitutional  opinions, 
accommoc^ated  to  any  particular  combination  of 
political  occurrences.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should 
have  felt  that,  while  I  was  entitled  to  little 
respect  in  thus  questioning  other  people's  mo- 
tives, I  justified  the  whole  world  in  suspecting 
my  own. 

But   how   has   the   gentleman   returned   this 
respect  for  others'  opinions.'      His  own  candor 

i    and  'justice,    how    have    they    been   exhibited 

I  toward  the  motives  of  others,  while  he  has 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  maintain — what  no- 
body has  disputed — the  purity  cf  his  own.' 
Why,  sir,  he  has  asked  ivhcM^amX  //otf,and  ivhy, 

I  New  England  votes  were  found  going  for  meas- 
ures  favorable  to  the  West;    he  has  demanded 

I    to  be  informed  whether  all  this  did  not  begin  in 
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1 82  5 1  and  while  the  election  of  President  w.7S  still 
jfending.  Sir,  to  these  questions,  retort  wou'd 
be  justified;  and  it  is  both  cogent  and  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the  inquiry,  not  by 
retort,  but  by  facts.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
when,  and  how^&nd  why.  New  England  has  sup- 
ported measures  favorable  to  the*  West.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  early  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment— to  the  first  acquisition  of  the  lands — 
to  the  original  laws  for  disposing  of  them,  and 
for  governing  the  territories  where  they  lie ;  and 
have  shown  the  influence  of  New  England  men 
and  New  England  principles  in  all  these  lead- 
ing measures.  I  should  not  be  pardoned  were 
I  to  go  over  that  ground  again.  Coming  to 
more  recent  times,  and  to  measures  of  a  less 
general  character,  I  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  everything  of  this  kind  designed  for  West- 
ern improvement  has  depended  on  the  votes  of  ; 
New  England.  All  this  is  true  beyond  the 
power  of  contradiction. 

And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  to 
which  I  will  refer,  not  so  ancient  as  to  belong 
to  the  early  history  of  the  public  lands,  and  not 
so  recent  as  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  period 
when  the  gentleman  charitably  imagines  a  new 
direction  may  have  been  given  to  New  England 
feeling,  and  New  England  votes.  These  meas- 
ures, and  the  New  England  votes  in  support  of 
them,  may  be  taken  as  samples  and  specimens 
of  all  the  rest.  In  1820  (observe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  in  1820)  the  people  of  the  West  besought 
Congress  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lands. 
In  favor  of  that  reduction.  New  England,  witli 
a  delegation  of  forty  members  in  the  other 
Mouse,  gave  thirty -three  votes,  and  only  one 
against  it  The  four  Southern  Stjites,  with  fifty 
members,  gave  thirty -two  votes  for  it,  and 
seven  against  it.  Again,  in  1S21  (observe  again, 
sir,  the  time),  the  law  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands.  This  was  a 
measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  West,  and 
more  especially  to  the  Southwest.  It  autho- 
rized the  relinquishment  of  contracts  for  lands. 


which  had  been  entered  into  at  high  prices,  and 
a  reduction,  in  other  cases,  of  not  less  than  37^ 
per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  six  or  seven,  I  believe,  at  least, — 
probably  much  more, — were  relinquished  by 
this  law.  On  this  bill.  New  England,  with  her 
forty  members,  gave  more  affirmative  votes 
than  the  four  Southern  States  with  their  fifty- 
two  or  three  members.  These  two  are  far  the 
most  important  measures  respecting  the  public 
lands  which  ^lave  been  adopted  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  They  took  place  in  1820  and 
182 1.  That  is  the  time  when.  And  as  to  the 
manner  how,  the  gentleman  already  sees  that  it 
was  by  voting,  in  solid  column,  for  the  required 
relief;  and,  lastly,  as  to  the  cause  why,  I  tell  the 
gentleman,  it  was  because  the  members  from 
New  England  thought  the  measures  just  and 
salutary;  because  they  entertained  toward  the 
West  neither  envy,  hatred,  nor  malice;  because 
they  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as  just  and  en- 
lightened public  men,  to  meet  the  exigency 
which  had  arisen  in  the  West  with  the  appro- 
priate measure  of  relief;  because  they  felt  it 
due  to  their  own  characters,  and  their  New  Eng- 
land predecessors  in  this  government,  to  act 
toward  the  new  States  in  the  spirit  of  a  liberal, 
patronizing,  magnanimous  policy.  So  much, 
sir,  for  the  cause  why;  and  I  hope  that  by  this 
time,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  is  satisfied; 
if  not,  I  do  not  know  when,  or  how,  or  why,  he 
ever  will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  important 
measures,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiries, I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go  back 
to  a  period  still  something  earlier,  for  the  pur- 
pose still  further  of  showing  how  much,  01 
rather  how  little,  reason  there  is  for  the  gentle- 
man^s  insinuation  that  political  hopes,  or  fears, 
or  party  associations,  were  the  grounds  of  these 
New  England  votes. "  And,  after  what  has  been 
said,  I  hope  it  may  be  forgiven  me  if  I  allude 
to  some  poli'ical  opinions  and  votes  of  my  own, 
of  very  little  public   importance,  certainly,  but 
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which,  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  given 
and  expressed,  may  pass  for  good  witnesses  on 
this  occasion. 

This  government,  Mr.  President,  from  its 
origin  to  the  peace  of  1815,  had  been  too  much 
engrossed  with  various  other  important  con- 
cerns to  be  able  to  turn  its  thoughts  inward,  and 
look  to  the  development  of  its  vast  internal  re- 
sources. In  the  early  part  of  President  Wash- 
ington's administration,  it  was  fully  occupied 
with  organizing  the  government,  providing  for 
the  public  debt,  defending  the  frontiers,  and 
maintaining  domestic  peace.  Before  the  ter- 
mination of  that  administration,  the  fires  of  the 
French  revolution  blazed  forth,  as  from  a  new 
opened  volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ocean  did  not  entirely  secure  us  from  its  effects. 
The  smoke  and  tlie  cinders  reached  us,  though 
not  the  burning  lava.  Difficult  and  agitating 
questions,  embarrassing  to  government,  and 
dividing  public  opinion,  sprung  out  of  the  new 
state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  ^^^re  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  and  yet  again  by  others 
equally  embarrassing,  and  equally  exciting  di- 
vision and  discord,  through  the  long  series  of 
twenty  years,  till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war 
with  England.  Down  to  the  close  of  that  war, 
no  distinct,  marked,  and  deliberate  attention  had 
been  given,  or  could  have  been  given,  to  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country,  its  capacities 
of  improvement,  or  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  government,  in  regard  to  objects  connected 
with  such  improvement. 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about  an 
entirely  new  and  a  most  interesting  state  of 
things;  it  opened  to  us  other  prospects,  and 
suggested  other  duties;  we,  ourselves,  were 
changed,  and  the  whole  world  was  changed. 
The  pacification  of  Europe,  after  June,  1S15, 
assumed  a  firm  and  permanent  aspect.  The 
nations  evidentlv  manifested  that  they  were 
disposed  for  peace ;  some  agitation  of  the  waves 
might  be  expected,  even  after  the  storm  had 
subsided;  but  the  tendency  was,  strongly   and 


rapidly,  with  all  the  powers,  toward  a  permanent 
and  settled  repose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  Congress,  and,  like  others,  naturally 
tiu-ned  my  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
newly-altered  condition  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  world.  It  appeared  plainly  enough  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  wiser  and  more  experienced  men, 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  would  neces- 
sarily take  a  start  in  a  new  direction,  because 
new  directions  would  necessarily  be  given  to  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  people.  We 
had  pushed  our  commerce  far  and  fast,  under 
the  advantage  of  a  neutral  flag.  But  there 
were  now  no  longer  flags,  either  neutral  or  bel- 
ligerent The  harvest  of  neutrality  had  been 
great,  but  we  had  gathered  it  all.  With  the 
peace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvious  there  would 
spring  up,  in  her  circle  of  nations,  a  revived  and 
invigorated  spirit  of  trade,  and  a  new  activity  in 
all  the  business  and  objects  of  civilized  life 
Hereafter,  our  commercial  gains  were  to  be 
earned  only  by  success  in  a  close  and  intense 
competition.  Other  nations  would  produce  for 
themselves,  and  carry  for  themselves,  and 
manufacture  for  themselves,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  abilities.  The  crops  of  our  plains  would 
no  longer  sustain  European  armies,  nor  our 
ships  longer  supply  those  whom  war  had  ren- 
dered unable  to  supply  themselves.  It  was 
obvious  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
country  would  begin  to  survey  itself,  and  to 
estimate  its  own  capacity  of  improvement 
And  this  improvement,  how  was  it  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  who  was  to  accomplish  it.^ 

We  were  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people, 
spread  over  almost  half  a  world.  We  were 
twenty-four  States,  some  stretching  along  the 
same  seaboard,  some  along  the  same  line  of  in- 
land frontier,  and  others  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  same  vast  rivers.  Two  considerations  at 
once  presented  themselves,  in  looking  at  this 
state  of  things,  with  great  force.  One  was,  that 
that  great  branch  of  improvement,  which  con- 
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sisted  in  furnishing  new  facilities  of  intercourse, 
necessarily  ran  into  different  States,  in  every 
leading  instance,  and  would  benefit  the  citizens 
of  all  such  Stales.  No  one  State,  therefore,  in 
such  cases,  would  assume  the  whole  expense, 
nor  was  the  co-operation  of  several  States  to  be 
expected.  Take  the  instance  of  the  Delaware 
Breakwater.  It  will  cost  several  millions  of 
money.  Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware  have  united  to  accomplish  it  at  their 
joint  expense.^  Certainly  not,  for  the  same 
reason.  It  could  not  be  done,  therefore,  but  by 
the  general  government.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  large  inland  undertakings,  except 
that,  in  them,  government,  instead  of  bearing 
the  whole  expense,  co-ojjerates  with  others  to 
bear  a  part.  The  other  consideration  is,  that 
the  United  States  have  the  means.  They  enjoy 
the  revenues  derived  from  commerce,  and  the 
States  have  no  abundant  and  easv  sources  of 
public  income.  The  custom  houses  fill  the 
general  treasury,  while  the  States  have  scanty 
resources,  except  by  resort  to  heavy  direct 
taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  settle,  at  least  for  myself,  some  definite 
notions,  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  internal  affairs.  It  may  not 
savor  too  much  of  self -commendation  to  re- 
mark that,  with  this  object,  I  considered  the 
Constitution,  its  judicial  construction,  its  con- 
temporaneous exposition,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  it ;  and  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  government  had 
power  to  accomplish  sundry  objects,  or  aid  in 
their  accomplishment,  which  are  now  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  Internal  Improvemknts. 
That  conclusion,  sir,  may  have  been  right,  or  it 
may  have  been  wTong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue 
the  grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say,  only,  that  it 
was  adopted,  and  acted  on,  even  as  early  as  in 
1816.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  made  up  my  opin- 
on,  and  determined  on  my  intended  course  of 
political  Conduct  on  these  subjects,  in  the   14th 


Congress  in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  further  to  say,  that  I  made  up  these  opin- 
ions, and  entered  on  this  course  of  political  con- 
duct, Teucro  duce.  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued,  in  all 
this,  a  South  Carolina  track.  On  the  doctrines 
of  internal  improvement,  South  Carolina,  as  she 
was  then  represented  in  the  other  House,  set 
forth,  in  1816,  under  a  fresh  and  leading  breeze; 
and  1  was  among  the  followers.  But  if  my 
leader  sees  new  lights,  and  turns  a  sharp  corner 
unless  I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep  straight  on, 
in  the  same  path.  I  repeat,  that  leading  gentle- 
men from  South  Carolina  were  first  and  fore- 
most in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  internal 
improvements,  when  those  doctrines  first  came 
to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  Congress. 
The  debate  on  the  bank  question,  on  the  tariff 
of  1816,  and  on  the  direct  tax,  will  show  who 
was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that  time.  The 
tariff  of  1816,  one  of  the  plain  cases  of  oppres- 
sion and  usurpation,  from  which,  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  recede,  individual  States  may 
justly  secede  from  the  government,  is,  sir,  in 
truth,  a  South  Carolina  tariff,  supported  by 
South  Carolina  votes.  But  for  those  votes,  it 
could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it 

• 

did  pass;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Mas- 
sachusetts votes,  it  would  have  been  lost.  Does 
not  the  honorable  gentleman  well  know  all  this.^ 
There  are  certainly  those  who  do  full  well  know 
it  all.  I  do  not  say  this  to  reproach  South 
Carolina;  I  only  state  the  fact,  and  I  think  it 
will  appear  to  be  true,  that  among  the  earliest 
and  boldest  advocates  of  the  tariff,  as  a  measure 
of  protection,  and  on  the  express  ground  of  pro- 
tection, were  leading  gentlemen  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Congress.  I  did  not  then,  and  cannot 
now,  understand  their  language  in  any  other 
sense.  While  this  tariff  of  181 6  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  now  of  this 
House  (Mr.  Forsyth),  moved  to  reduce  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  cotton.  He  failed  by  four  votes, 
South  Carolina  giving  three  votes  (enough  to 
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have  turned  the  scale)  against  his  motion.     The 
act,  sir,  then  passed,  and  received  on  its  passage 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  South   Carolina,  present   and   voting.     This 
act  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  those  now  de- 
nounced as  plain  usurpations.     We  see  it  daily 
in  the  list,  by  the  side  of  those  of  1824  and  1828, 
as  a  case  of  manifest  oppression,  justifying  dis- 
union.    I  put  it  home  to  the  honorable  member 
from  South  Carolina,  that   his   own   State  was 
not  only  "art  and  part"  in  this  measure,  but 
the  causa  causans.   Without  her  aid,  this  seminal 
principle  of   mischief,  this  root  of  upas,  could 
not  have  been  planted.     I  have  already  said — 
and  it   is  true — that  this  act  preceded  on    the 
ground   of   protection.      It   interfered    directly 
witli    existing    interests     of    great    value    and 
amount.     It  cut  up  the  Calcutta  cotton   trade 
by  the  roots.     But  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and 
it  passed  on  the  principle  of  protecting  manu- 
factures, on  the  principle  against  free  trade,  on 
the  principle  opposed  to  that  which  lets  us  alone. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of 
important  and  leading  gentlemen  of  South 
Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ment, in  1 816.  I  went  out  of  Congress  the 
next  year,  and,  returning  again  in  1S23,  thought  I 
found  South  Carolina  where  I  left  her.  I  really 
supposed  that  all  things  remained  as  they  were, 
and  that  the  South  Carolina  doi!trine  of  internal 
improvements  would  he  defended  by  the  same 
eloquent  voices,  and  the  ^ame  strong  arms  as 
formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these  six  years,  it  is 
true,  political  associations  had  assumed  a  new 
aspect,  and  new  divisions.  A  party  had  arisen 
in  the  South,  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  internal 
improvements,  and  had  vigorously  attacked  that 
doctrine.  Anti-consolidation  was  the  flag  under 
which  this  party  fought,  and  its  supporters 
inveighed  against  internal  improvements,  much 
after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  now  inveighed  against  them,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  consolidation. 
Whether  this  party  arose  in  South  Carolina 


herself,  or  in  her  neighborhood,  is  more  than  I 
know.  I  think  the  latter.  However  that  mav 
have  been,  there  were  those  found  in  South 
Carolina  ready  to  make  war  upon  it,  and  who 
did  make  intrepid  war  upon  it.  Names  being 
regarded  as  things,  in  such  controversies,  they 
bestowed  on  the  anti-improvement  gentlemen 
the  appellation  of  radicals.  Yes,  sir,  the  name 
of  radicals,  as  a  term  of  distinction,  applicable 
and  applied  to  those  who  defended  the  liberal 
doctrines  of  internal  improvements,  originated, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  some- 
where between  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Well,  sir,  those  mischievous  radicals  were  to  be 
put  down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South  Carolina 
was  stretched  out  to  put  them  down.  About 
this  time,  sir,  I  returned  to  Congress.  The 
battle  with  the  radicals  had  been  fought,  and 
our  South  Carolina  champions  of  the  docbine. 
of  internal  improvements  had  nobly  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  were  understood  to 
have  achieved  a  victory.  They  had  driven 
the  enemy  back  with  discomfiture;  a  thing, 
by  the  way,  sir,  which  is  not  always  per- 
formed when  it  is  promised  A  gentleman, 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred  in  this  de- 
bate, had  come  into  Congress  during  my 
absence  from  it,  from  South  Carolina,  and 
liad  brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for 
abilitv.  He  came  from  a  school  with  which  we 
lijid  been  acquainted,  et  nascitur  a  sodis.  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  sir,  a  printed  speech  of  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  (Mr.  McDuffik),  on  ''In- 
ternal Improvements,"  delivered  about  tlie 
period  to  which  I  now  refer,  and  printed  with  a 
few  introductory  remarks  upon  consolidation ; 
in  which,  sir,  I  think  he  quite  consolidated  the 
arguments  of  his  op|X)nents,  the  Radicals,  if  to 
crush  be  to  consolidate.  1  \n\c  voii  a  short, 
but  substantial  quotation  from  these  remarks. 
He  i>  speaking  of  a  pamphlet,  then  recently 
published,  entitled  "  Consolidation;"  and  having 
alluded  to  the  question  of  rechartering  the 
former    Bank    of    the    ITnited    States,    he  savs: 
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"  Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  parties,  and 
when  Mr .  Cra\^*ford  advocated  the  renewal  of 
the  old  charter,  it  was  considered  a  Federal 
measure;  which  internal  improvement  never 
was,  as  this  author  erroneously  states.  This  latter 
measure  originated  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation  for  the  Cum- 
berland road ;  and  was  first  proposed,  as  a  sys- 
tem^ by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  carried  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  Republicans,  including  almost  every  one 
of  the  leading  men  who  carried  us  through  the 
late  war." 

So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not  one  of 
the  Federal  heresies.  One  paragraph  more,  sir : 
**The  author  in  question,  not  content  with 
denouncing  as  Federalists,  Gen.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  majority  of  the 
South  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress,  modestly 
extends  the  denunciation  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
the  whole  Republican  party.  Here  are  his 
words:  *  During  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  much  has  passed  which  the  Republi- 
can party  would  be  glad  to  approve,  if  they 
could!!  But  the  principal  feature,  and  that 
which  has  chieflv  elicited  these  observations,  is 
the  renewal  of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements.* Now,  this  measure  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  115  to  86,  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, and  sanctioned  by  a  Republican  President. 
Who,  then,  is  this  author,  who  assumes  the 
high  prerogative  of  denouncing,  in  the  name  of 

the  Republican  party,  the  Republic|in  adminis- 

• 
tration  of  the  countrv — a  denunciation   includ- 

ing  within  its  sweep  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and 
Cheves;  men  who  will  be  regarded  as  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  strongest  pillars  of  the  Republican  party, 
as  long  as  the  late  war  shall  be  remembered, 
and  talents  and  patriotism  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  proper  objects  of  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  a  free  people ! !  " 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  main- 
tained  by   South   Carolina   gentlemen   in    the 


House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal  improvements,  when  I  look  my  seat 
there  as  a  member  from  Massachusetts,  in 
1S23.  But  this  is  not  all;  we  had  a  bill  before 
us,  and  passed  it  in  that  House,  entitled,  "  An 
act  to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and 
estimates  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals.*' 
//  authortzed  the  President  to  cause  surveys  and 
estimates  to  be  tnade  of  the  routes  of  suck  roads 
and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of  national  impor- 
tance^ in  a  commercial  or  mUitary  point  of  view^ 
or  for  the  transportation  of  the  maH;  and  ap- 
propriated thirty  thousand  dollars  out  of  the 
treasury  to  defray  the  expense.  This  act, 
though  preliminary  in  its  nature,  covered  the 
whole  ground.  It  took  for  granted  the  com- 
plete power  of  internal  improvement,  as  far  as 
any  of  its  advocates  had  ever  contended  for  it. 
Having  passed  the  other  House,  the  bill  came 
up  to  the  Senate,  and  was  here  considered  and 
debated  in  April,  1824.  The  honorable  member 
fiom  South  Carolina  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  While  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add 
the  following  proviso: — 

''Prozn'ded,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  affirm  or  admit  a  power  in 
Congress,  on  their  own  authority,  to  make  roads 
or  canals  within  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  tbis  pro- 
viso, and  the  honorable  member  voted  in  the 
negative.     The  proviso  failed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this  proviso, 
viz: — 

''Provided,  That  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  pledged,  that  no  money  shall 
ever  be  expended  for  roads  or  canals,  except  it 
shall  be  among  the  several  States,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  direct  taxes  are  laid  and 
assessed    by    the   provisions    of    the    Constitu- 


tion. 


»» 


The   honorable    member    voted   agaitist  this 
proviso^  also,  and  it  failed. 

The  bill  was  then   out  on  its  passage,  and  the 
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honorable  member  voted  for  iV,  and  it  passed, 
and  became  a  law. 

Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  main- 
taining these  votes  but  upon  the  power  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense.  In 
truth,  these  bills  for  survevs  and  estimates  have 
always  been  considered  as  test  questions.  They 
show  who  is  for,  and  who  against,  internal  im- 
provement This  law  itself  went,  the  whole 
length,  and  assumed  the  full  and  complete 
power.  The  gentleman^s  vote  sustained  that 
power,  in  every  form  in  which  the  various 
propositions  to  amend  presented  it.  He  went 
for  the  entire  and  unrestrained  authority,  with- 
out consulting  the  States,  and  without  agreeing 
to  any  proportionate  distribution.  And  now, 
suffer  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  this  very  same  power,  thus  sanctioned,  in 
every  form,  by  the  gentleman's  own  opinion, 
that  is  so  plain  and  manifest  a  usurpation,  that 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  supposed  to  be 
justified  in  refusing  submission  to  any  laws 
carrying  the  power  into  effect.  Truly,  sir,  is 
not  this  a  little  too  hard.'  Mav  we  not  crave 
some  mercy,  under  favor  and  protection  of  the 
gentleman's  own  authority?  Admitting  that  a 
road  or  a  canal  must  be  written  down  flat  usur- 
pation as  ever  was  committed,  may  we  find  no 
mitigation  in  our  respect  for  his  place,  and  his 
vote,  as  one  that  knows  the  law.' 

The  tariff  which  South  Carolina  had  an  effi- 
cient hand  in  establishing  in  1816,  and  this  as- 
serted power  of  internal  improvement — ad- 
vanced bv  her  in  the  same  year,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  approved  and  sanctioned  by  her 
Representatives  in  1824 — these  two  measures 
are  the  great  grounds  on  which  she  is  now 
thought  to  be  justified  in  breaking  up  the 
Union,  if  she  sees  fit  to  break  it  up. 

I  mav  now  safelv  sav»  I  think,  that  we  have 
had  the  authority  of  leading  and  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  internal  improvement.  I  repeat 
that,    up  to    1S24,   I,    for  one,    followed    .South 


Carolina;  but,  when  that  star  in  its  ascension 
veered  off  in  an  unexpected  direction,  I  relied 
on  its  light  no  longer.  [Here  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent said.  Does  the  Chair  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  to  say  that  the  per- 
son now  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Senate  has 
changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement.']  From  nothing  ever  said  to  me, 
sir,  have  I  had  reason  to  know  of  any  change 
in  the  opinions  of  the  person  filling  the  chair 
of  the  Senate.  If  such  change  has  taken  place, 
I  regret  it;  I  speak  generally  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Individuals,  we  know  there 
are,  who  hold  opinions  favorable  to  the  power. 
An  application  for  its  exercise,  in  behalf  of  a 
public  work  in  South  Carolina  itself,  is  now- 
pending,  I  believe,  in  the  other  House,  pre- 
sented by  members  from  that  State. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps  not  without  some 
tediousness  of  detail,  shown  that,  if  I  am  in 
error  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements, 
how,  and  in  what  company,  I  fell  into  that  error. 
If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  apparent  who  misled  me.     ' 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  mem 
ber — and  I  have  to  complain  of  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  wh  it  I  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  per- 
ceive how  any  one  could  misunderstand  me. 
What  I  said  was,  not  that  I  wished  to  put  off 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for 
its  reduction,  as  uniformly  as  the  gentleman 
himself.  He  seems  to  claim  the  exclusive 
merit  of  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  public 
charge;  I  do  not  allow  it  to  him.  As  a  debt,  I 
was,  I  am,  for  paying  it;  because  it  is  a  charge 
on  our  finances,  and  on  the  industry  of  the 
country.  But  I  observed,  that  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived a  morbid  fervor  on  that  subject;  an  ex- 
cessive anxiety  to  pay  off  the  debt;  not  so 
much  because  it  is  a  debt,  simply,  as  because, 
while  it  lasts,  it  furnishes  one  objection  to  dis- 
imion.  It  is  a  tic  of  common  interest  while  it 
la>ts.     I  did  not  impute  such  motive  to  the  hon- 
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orable  member  himself;  but  that  there  is  such  a 
feeling  in  existence,  I  have  not  a  particle  of 
doubt.  The  most  I  said  was,  that  if  one  effect 
of  the  debt  was  to  strengthen  our  Union,  that 
effect  itself  was  not  regretted  by  me,  however 
much  others  might  regret  it.  The  gentleman 
has  not  seen  how  to  reply  to  this,  otherwise  than 
by  supposing  me  to  have  advanced  the  doctrine 
that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing. 
Others,  I  must  hope,  will  find  less  difficulty  in 
understanding  me.  I  distinctly  and  pointedly 
cautioned  the  honorable  member  not  to  under- 
stand me  as  expressing  an  opinion  favorable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  debt.  I  repeated  this 
caution,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once — but  it 
was  thrown  awav. 

» 

On  yet  another  point  I  was  still  more  unac- 
countably misunderstood.  The  gentleman  had 
harangued  against  "consolidation."  I  told  him, 
in  reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consolida- 
tion to  which  I  was  attached,  and  that  was  the 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  OUR  Union  ;  and  that  this 
was  precisely  that  consolidation  to  which,  I 
feared,  others  were  not  attached ;  that  such  con- 
solidation was  the  very  end  of  the  Constitution 
— the  leading  object,  as  they  had  informed  us 
themselves,  which  its  framers  had  kept  in  view. 
I  turned  to  their  communication,  and  read  their 
very  words, — '*the  consolidation  of  the  Union," 
— and  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  sort  of 
consolidation.  I  said  in  terms  that  I  wished 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  augment  the 
powers  of  this  government;  that  my  object  was 
to  preserve,  not  to  enlarge;  and  that,  by  con- 
solidating the  Union,  I  understood  no  more 
than  the  strengthening  of  the  Union,  and  per- 
petuating it.  Having  been  thus  explicit;  hav- 
ing thus  read,  from  the  printed  book,  the  precise 
words  which  I  adopted,  as  expressing  my  own 
sentiments,  it  passes  comprehension  how  any 
man  could  understand  me  as  contending  for  an 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  or 
for  consolidation  in  the  odious  sense  in  which  it 
means  an  accumulation,  in  the  Federal  govern- 


ment, of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
States. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that,  in  adopting  the  sentiments 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  I  read  their 
language  audibly,  and  word  for  word;  and  I 
pointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as 
I  have  now  done,  between  the  consolidation 
of  the  Union  and  that  other  obnoxious  con- 
solidation which  I  disclaimed;  and  yet  the 
honorable  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  The 
gentleman  had  said  that  he  wished  for  no  fixed 
revenue — not  a  shilling.  If,  by  a  word,  he  could 
convert  the  Capitol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do 
it.  Why  all  this  fear  of  revenue.^  Why,  sir, 
because,  as  the  gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to 
consolidation.  Now,  this  can  mean  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  a  common  revenue  is 
a  common  interest,  and  that  all  common  in- 
terests tend  to  hold  the  Union  of  the  States 
together.  I  confess  I  like  that  tendency ;  if  the 
gentleman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in  deprecating 
a  shilling's  fixed  revenue.  So  much,  sir,  for 
consolidation. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, the  honorable  gentleman  next  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not  doubt 
the  word  must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me, 
and  proceeded,  wilh  an  effort  neither  new  nor 
attended  with  new  success,  to  involve  me  and 
my  hopes  in  inconsistency  and  contradiction. 
I  am  happy  the  honorable  gentleman  has  fur- 
nished me  an  opportunity  of  a  timely  remark 
or  two  on  thaf  subject.  I  was  glad  he  ap- 
proached it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter  upon 
without  fear  from  anvbodv.  The  strenuous  toil 
of  the  gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an  incon- 
sistency between  my  dissent  to  the  tariff,  in  1824 

» 
and  my  vote  in  1828.     It  is  labor  lost.     He  pays 

undeserved  compliment  to  my  speech  in  1824; 
but  this  is  to  raise  me  high,  that  my  fall,  as  he 
would  have  it,  in  1828,  may  be  the  more  signal. 
Sir,  there  was  no  fall  at  all.  Between  the 
ground  I  stood  on  in  1824,  and  that  I  took  in 
1828,  there  was  not  only  no  precipice,  but  no 
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declivity.  It  was  a  change  of  position,  to  meet 
new  circumstances,  but  on  the  same  level.  A 
plain  tale  explains  the  whole  matter.  In  1816 
I  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  tariff,  then  sup- 
ported by  South  Carolina.  To  some  parts  of 
it,  especially,  1  felt  and  expressed  great  repug- 
nance. I  held  the  same  opinions  in  182 1,  at 
the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  alluded.  I  said  then,  and  say  now, 
that,  as  an  original  question,  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  exercise  the  revenue  power,  with 
direct  reference  to  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, is  a  questionable  authority,  far  more 
questionable,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power 
of  internal  improvements.  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that,  in  one  respect,  some  impression  has  been 
made  on  my  opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madison's 
publication  has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong 
light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must  acknowledge, 
upon  grounds  of  construction  and  argument 
which  seem  impregnable.  But  even  if  the 
power  were  doubted,  on  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted 
in  the  first  revenue  law  ever  passed  under  the 
same  Constitution;  and,  on  this  ground,  as  a 
matter  settled  by  contemporaneous  practice,  I 
had  refrained  from  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  tariff"  laws  transcended  constitutional  limits, 
a.s  the  gentleman  supposes.  What  I  did  say  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  was, 
that  this  was  originally  matter  of  doubtful  con- 
struction. The  gentleman  himself,  I  suppose, 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the 
laws  are  plainly  against  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
Madison's  letters,  already  referred  to,  contain, 
in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  able  exposition 
extant  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  He  has 
satisfied  me,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  left  it  an  open  question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  Massachusetts,  I  voted  against  the  tariff  of 
1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and  I  will 
not  now  repeat  them.  But,  notwithstanding  our 
dissent,  the  great  States  of  New  York,   Penn- 


sylvania, Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  went  for  the  bill, 
in  almost  unbroken  column,  and  it  passed.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  sanctioned  it,  and  it  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  What,  then,  were  we 
to  do?  Our  only  option  was,  either  to  fall  in  with 
this  settled  course  of  public  policy,  and  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we  could,  or 
to  embrace  the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  talk 
of  nullifying  the  statute  by  State  interference. 

The  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our  principles, 
and,  of  course,  we  adopted  the  former.  In  1827 
the  subject  came  again  before  Congress,  on  a 
proposition  favorable  to  wool  and  woolens.  We 
looked  upon  the  system  of  protection  as  being 
fixed  and  settled.  The  law  of  1824  remained. 
It  had  gone  into  full  operation,  and,  in  regard  to 
some  objects  intended  by  it,  perhaps  most  of. 
them  had  produced  all  its  expected  effects.  No 
man  proposed  to  repeal  it — no  man  attempted 
to  renew  the  general  contest  on  its  principle. 
But,  owing  to  subsequent  and  unforeseen  occur- 
rences, the  benefit  intended  by  it  to  wool  and 
woolen  fabrics  had  not  been  realized.  Events, 
not  known  here  when  the  law  passed,  had  taken 
place,  which  defeated  its  object  in  that  particular 
respect.  A  measure  was  accordingly  brought 
forward  to  meet  this  precise  deficiency,  to  rem- 
edy this  particular  defect.  It  was  limited  to 
wool  and  woolens.  Was  ever  anything  more  rea- 
sonable.^ If  the  policy  of  the  tarifl'laws  had  be-^ 
come  established,  in  principle,  as  the  permanent 
}K>licy  of  the  Government,  should  they  not  be 
revised  and  amended,  and  made  equal,  like 
other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice 
required.'  Because  we  had  doubted  about 
adopting  the  system,  were  we  to  refuse  to  cure 
its  manifest  defects  after  it  became  adopted,  and 
when  no  one  attempted  its  repeal.'*  And  this, 
sir,  is  the  inconsistency  so  much  bruited.  I  had 
voted  against  the  tarift' of  1S24 — but  it  passed; 
and,  in  1S27  and  182S,  I  voted  to  amend  it  in  a 
|X)int  essential  to  the  interest  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Where  is  the  inconsistency.^  Could  I 
do  otherwise.^ 
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Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in 
always  giving  negative  votes?  Does  it  require 
of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur  in  amend- 
ing laws,  because  they  passed  against  his  con- 
sent? Having  voted  against  the  tariff  originally, 
does  consistencv  demand  that  I  should  do  all  in 
my  power  to  maintain  an  unequal  tariff,  burden- 
some to  my  own  constituents,  in  many  respects, 
— favorable  in  none?  To  consistency  of  that 
sort,  I  lay  no  claim ;  and  there  is  another  sort 
to  which  I  lay  as  little — and  that  is,  a  kind  of 
consistency  by  which  persons  feel  themselves 
as  much  bound  to  oppose  a  proposition,  after  it 
has  become  the  law  of  the  land,  as  before. 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  said,  to 
the  single  object  in  which  the  tariff  of  1824  had 
manifestly  failed  in  its  effects,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  was  lost  here.  We  had 
then  the  act  of  1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  the 
historv  of  a  measure  so  recent.  Its  enemies 
spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they  thought  would 
render  it  distasteful ;  its  friends  took  it,  drugged 
as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  many 
millions,  had  been  invested  in  manufactures, 
under  the  inducements  of  the  act  of  1824. 
Events  called  loudly,  I  thought,  for  further 
regulations  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection 
intended  by  that  act.  I  was  disposed  to  vote 
for  such  regulations,  and  desired  nothing  more ; 
but  certainly  was  not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my 
purpose  by  a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty 
on  molasses,  put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious.  The  vote  may 
have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise ;  but 
it  is  a  little  less  than  absurd  to  allege  against  it 
an  inconsistency  with  opposition  to  the  former 
law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  I 
have  little  now  to  say.  Another  opportunity 
may  be  presented.  I  remarke<l,  the  other  day, 
that  this  policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New 
England ;  and  yet,  sir.  New  England  is  charged 
with  vehemence  as  being  favorable,  or  charged 
with  equal  vehemence  as  being  unfavorable,  to 


the  tariff  policy,  just  as  best  suits  the  time,  place, 
and  occasion,  for  making  some  charge  against 
her.  The  credulity  of  the  public  has  been  put 
to  its  extreme  capacity  of  false  impression, 
relative  to  her  conduct  in  this  particular. 
Through  all  the  South,  during  the  late  con- 
test, it  was  New  England  policy,  and  a  New 
England  administration,  that  was  inflicting  the 
country  with  a  tariff  policy  beyond  all  endur- 
ance, while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany, 
even  the  act  of  1S28  itself — the  very  sublimated 
essence  of  oppression,  siccording  to  Southern 
opinions, — was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  those 
blessings  for  which  the  West  was  indebted  to 
the  '*  generous  South." 

With  large  investments  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  various  interests  connected 
with,  and  dependent  on  them,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  New  England,  any  more  than  other 
portions  of  the  country,  will  now  consent  to 
any  measures  destructive  or  highly  dangerous. 
The  duty  of  the  Government,  at  the  present 
moment,  would  seem  to  be  to  preserve,  not  to 
destroy ;  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  has 
assumed ;  and,  for  one,  I  shall  feel  it  an  indis- 
pens<ible  obligation  to  hold  it  steady,  as  far  as 
in  my  power,  to  that  degree  of  protection  which 
it  has  undertaken  to  bestow.  No  more  of  the 
tariff. 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he  chose 
to  consider  a  charge  made  by  me  against  South 
Carolina,  the  honorable  member,  Mr.  President, 
has  taken  up  a  new  crusade  against  New  En- 
gland. Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the 
public  lands,  in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had 
been  neither  distinguished  nor  satisfactory,  and 
letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tariff,  he 
sallied  forth  in  a  general  assault  on  the  opin- 
ions, politics,  and  parties  of  New  England,  as 
they  have  been  exhibited  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
This  is  natural.  The  ** narrow  policy"  of  the 
public  lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  not  to  be  removed. 
The  "accursed  policy'*  of  the  tariff,  also,  had 
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established  the  fact  of  its  birth  and  parentage 
in  the  same  State.  No  wonder,  therefore,  the 
gentleman  wished  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  into  the  enemy's  country.  Prudently 
willing  to  quit  these  subjects,  he  was,  doubtless, 
desirous  of  fastening  others,  which  could  not 
be  transferred,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
The  politics  of  New  England  became  his  theme ; 
and  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  I  think, 
that  he  menaced  me  with  such  sore  discom- 
fitiu-e. 

Discomfiture !  why,  sir,  when  he  attacks  any- 
thing which  I  maintain,  and  overthrows  it; 
when  he  turns  the  right  or  left  of  any  position 
which  I  take  up;  when  he  drives  me  from  any 
ground  I  choose  to  occupy,  he  may  then  talk 
of  discomfiture,  but  not  till  that  distant  day. 
What  has  he  done?  Has  he  maintained  his 
own  charges.^  Has  he  proved  what  he  alleged.^ 
Has  he  sustained  himself  in  his  attack  on  the 
Government,  and  on  the  history  of  the  North, 
in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands?  Has  he  dis- 
proved a  fact,  refuted  a  proposition,  weakened 
an  argument  maintained  by  me?  Has  he  come 
within  beat  of  drum  of  any  position  of  mine? 
O,  no;  but  he  has  ** carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country  I "  Carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country!  Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of 
a  war  has  he  made  of  it?  Why,  sir,  he  has 
stretched  a  drag-net  over  the  whole  surface  of 
perished  pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons,  frothy 
paragraphs,  and  fuming  popular  addresses, 
over  whatever  the  pulpit  in  its  moments  of 
alarm,  the  press  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in  their 
extravagances,  have  severally  thrown  oft',  in 
times  of  general  excitement  and  violence.  He 
has  thus  swept  together  a  mass  of  such  things, 
as,  but  they  are  not  now  old,  the  public  health 
would  have  required  him  rather  to  leave  in 
their  state  of  dispersioi). 

For  a  good  long  hour  or  two,  we  had  the  un- 
broken pleasure  of  listening  to  the  honorable 
member,  while  he  recited,  with  his  usual  grace 
and     spirit,     and     with     evident     high     gusto 


speeches,  pamphlets,  addresses,  and  all  the  et 
ceteras  of  the  political  press,  such  as  warm 
heads  produce  in  warm  times,  and  such  as  it 
would  be  "  discomfiture,"  indeed,  for  any  one, 
whose  taste  did  not  delight  in  that  sort  of  read- 
ing, to  be  obliged  to  peruse.  This  is  his  war. 
This  is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort  that 
he  flatters  himself  with  the  expectation  of  gain- 
ing laurels  fit  to  adorn  a  Senator's  brow. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will,  I  trust,  not 
be  expected,  that  I  should,  either  now  or  at  any 
time,  separate  this  farrago  into  parts,  and  answer 
and  examine  its  components.  I  shall  hardly 
bestow  upon  it  all  a  general  remark  or  two. 
In  the  run  of  forty  years,  sir,  under  this  Consti- 
tution,  we  have  experienced  sundry  successive 
violent  party  contests.  Party  arose,  indeed, 
with  the  Constitution  itself,  and  in  some  form 
or  other  has  attended  through  the  greater  part 
of  its  history. 

Whether  any  other  Constitution  than  the  old 
articles  of  Confederation  was  desirable,  was, 
itself,  a  question  on  which  parties  divided ;  if  a 
new  Constitution  was  framed,  what  powers 
should  be  given  to  it,  was  another  question;  and, 
when  it  had  been  formed,  what  was,  in  fact, 
the  just  extent  of  the  powers  actually  con- 
ferred, was  a  third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  ex- 
isted under  the  first  administration,  as  distinctly 
marked  as  those  which  manifested  themselves 
at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  contest  immediately  preceding  the  politi- 
cal change  in  1801,  and  that,  again,  which 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
are  other  instances  of  party  excitement,  of 
something  more  than  usual  strength  and  inten- 
sity. In  all  these  conflicts,  there  was,  no  doubt, 
much  of  violence  on  both  and  all  sides.  It 
would  be  impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for 
such  employment,  to  adjust  the  relative  quan- 
tum of  violence  between  these  two  contending 
parties.  There  was  enough  in  each,  as  must 
always   be   expected    in    popular   governments. 
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With  a  great  deal  of  proper  and  decorous  dis- 
cussion, there  was  mingled  a  great  deal,  also,  of 
declamation,  virulence,  crimination,  and  abuse. 

In  regard  to  any  party,  probably,  at  one  of 
the  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  parties, 
enough  may  be  found  to  make  out  another 
equally  inflamed  exhibition  as  that  with  which 
the  honorable  member  has  edified  us.  For  my- 
self, sir,  I  shall  not  rake  among  the  rubbish 
of  by-gone  times  to  see  what  I  can  find,  or 
whether  I  cannot  find  something,  by  which  I 
can  fix  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  any  State, 
any  party,  or  any  part  of  the  country.  Gen- 
eral Washington's  administration  was  steadily 
and  zealously  maintained,  as  we  all  know,  by 
New  England.  It  was  violently  opposed  else- 
where. We  know  in  what  quarter  he  had  the 
most  earnest,  constant,  and  persevering  support, 
in  all  his  great  and  leading  measures.  We  know 
where  his  private  and  personal  character  was 
held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attachment  and 
veneration ;  and  we  know,  too,  where  his  meas- 
ures were  oppx>sed,  his  services  slighted  and  his 
character  villified. 

We  know,  or  we  might  know,  if  we  Jturn  to 
the  Journals,  who  expressed  respect,  gratitude, 
and  regret,  when  he  retired  from  the  chief 
magistracy;  and  who  refused  to  express  eitlier 
respect,  gratitude,  or  regret.  I  shall  not  open 
those  Journals.  Publications  more  abusive  or 
scurrilous  never  saw  the  light  than  were 
sent  forth  against  Washington,  and  all  his 
leading  measures,  from  presses  south  of  New- 
England;  but  I  shall  not  look  them  up.  I  em- 
ploy no  scavengers — no  one  is  in  attendance  on 
me,  tendering  such  means  of  retaliation ;  and  if 
there  were,  with  an  ass's  load  of  them,  with  a 
bulk  as  huge  as  that  which  the  gentleman  him- 
self has  produced,  I  would  not  touch  one  of 
them.  I  see  enough  of  the  violence  of  our 
own  times  to  be  no  way  anxious  to  rescue  from 
forgetfulness  the  extravagances  of  times  past. 
Besides,  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  purpose? 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public   lands,  in 


regard  to  which  the  attack  was  begun ;  and  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  those  sentiments  and 
opinions,  which  I  have  thought  tend  to  dis- 
union, and  all  of  which  the  honorable  member 
seems  to  have  adopted  himself,  and  undertaken 
to  defend.  New  England  has,  at  times — so 
argues  the  gentleman — held  opinions  as  danger- 
ous as  those  which  he  now  holds.  Be  it  so. 
But  why,  therefore,  does  he  abuse  New  Eng- 
land? If  he  finds  himself  ':ountenanced  bv 
acts  of  hers,  how  is  it  that,  while  he  relies  on 
these  acts,  he  covers,  or  seeks  to  cover,  their 
authors  with  reproach? 

But,  sir,  if,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  there 
have  been  undue  effervescences  of  party  in  New 
England,  has  the  same  thing  happened  no- 
where else?  Party  animosity  and  party  out- 
rage, not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere,  de- 
nounced President  Washington,  not  only  as  a 
Federalist,  but  as  a  Tory,  a  British  agent,  a 
man  who,  in  his  high  ofl[ice,  sanctioned  corrup- 
tion. But  does  the  honorable  member  suppose 
that,  if  I  had  a  tender  here,  who  should  put 
such  an  infusion  of  wickedness  and  folly  in  my 
hand,  that  I  would  stand  up  and  read  it  against 
the  South?  Parties  ran  into  great  heats,  again, 
in  17S/9.  What  was  said,  sir,  or  rather  what 
was  not  said,  in  those  years,  agafnst  John 
Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  its  admitted  ablest  de- 
fender on  the  floor  of  Congress?  If  the  gentle- 
man v.'ant8  to  increase  his  stores  of  party  abuse 
and  frothy  violence,  if  he  has  a  determined 
proclivity  to  such  pursuits,  there  are  treasures 
of  that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac,  much  to 
his  taste,  yet  untouched,  I  shall  not  touch 
them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  were  violent. 
But,  then,  there  was  violence  on  both  sides, 
and  violence  in  everv  State.  Minorities  and 
majorities  were  equally  violent.  There  was 
no  more  violence  against  the  war  in  New  Eng- 
land than  in  other  States ;    nor  any  more  ap- 
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pearance  of  violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a 
dense  population,  greater  facility  for  assem- 
bling, and  more  presses,  there  may  have  been 
more,  in  quantity,  spoken  and  printed  there 
than  in  some  other  places.  In  the  article  of 
sermons,  too,  New  England  is  somewhat  more 
abundant  than  South  Carolina;  and  for  that 
reason,  the  chance  of  finding  here  and  there 
an  exceptional  one,  may  be  greater.  I  hope,  too, 
there  are  more  good  ones.  Opposition  may 
have  been  more  formidable  in  New  England, 
as  it  embraced  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole 
population;  but  it  was  no  more  unrestrained 
in  its  principle,  or  violent  in  manner.  The 
minorities  dealt  quite  as  harshly  with  their  own 
State  governments  as  the  majorities  dealt  with 
the  administration  here.  There  were  presses 
on  both  sides,  popular  meetings  on  both  sides, 
aye,  and  pulpits  on  both  sides,  also.  The  gen- 
tleman's purveyors  have  only  catered  for  him 
among  the  productions  of  one  side.  I  certainly 
shall  not  supply  the  deficiency  by  furnishing 
samples  of  the  other.  I  leave  to  him,  and  to 
them,  the  whole  concern. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  part 
of  this,  their  grateful  occupation — if,  in  all  their 
researches — they  find  anything  in  the  history 
of  Massachusetts,  or  New  England,  or  in  the 
proceedings  of  any  legislative  or  other  public 
bodv,  disloyal  to  the  Union,  speaking  slightly 
of  its  value,  proposing  to  break  it  up,  or  recom- 
mending non-intercourse  with  neighboring 
States,  on  account  of  differences  of  political 
opinion,  then,  sir,  1  give  them  all  up  to  the 
honorable  gentleman's  unrestrained  rebuke;  ex- 
pecting, however,  that  he  will  extend  his  buf- 
fetings,  in  like  manner,  to  all  similar  proceed- 
ings, wherever  else  found. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of 
former  parties,  now  no  longer  in  being,  by  their 
received  appellations,  and  has  undertaken  to 
instruct  us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
principles,  but  of  their  respective  pedigrees  also. 
He  has  ascended  to  their  origin,  and   run   out 


their  genealogies.  With  most  exemplary  mod- 
esty, he  speaks  of  the  party  to  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  belonged  himself,  as  the  true, 
pure,  the  only  honest,  patriotic  party,  derived 
by  regular  descent,  from  father  to  son,  from 
the  time  of  the  virtuous  Romans!  Spreading 
before  us  the  family  tree  of  political  parties, 
he  takes  especial  care  to  show  himself  snugly 
jKjrched  on  a  popular  bough!  He  is  wakeful 
to  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  rules  of 
descent,  for  political  parties,  as  shall  bring  him 
in,  in  exclusion  of  others,  as  an  heir  to  the 
inheritance  of  all  public  virtue,  and  all  true 
political  principles.  His  doxy  is  always  ortho- 
doxy. Heterodoxy  is  confined  to  his  opponents. 
He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  Federalists,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  some  eyes  begin  to  open  and  stare  a 
little,  when  he  ventured  on  that  ground.  I 
expected  he  would  draw  his  sketches  rather 
lightly,  when  he  looked  on  the  circle  around 
him,  and  especially  if  he  should  cast  his 
thoughts  to  the  high  places  out  of  the  Senate, 
Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  ad  an* 
Hum  urbs  condi/a,  and  found  the  fathers  of  the 
Federalists  in  the  primeval  aristocrats  of  that 
renowned  empire!  He  traced  the  flow  of  Fed- 
eral blood  down  through  successive  ages  and 
centuries,  till  he  got  into  the  veins  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tories  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were 
twenty  in  the  Carolinas  for  one  in  Massachu- 
setts). From  the  Tories,  he  followed  it  to  the 
Federalists ;  and  as  the  Federal  party  was  bro- 
ken up,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting it  farther  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  gone 
off,  collaterally,  though  against  all  the  canons 
of  descent,  into  the  ultras  of  France,  and  finallv 
become  extinguished,  like  exploded  gas,  among 
the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel. 

This,  sir,  is  an  abstract  of  the  gentleman's 
history  of  Federalism.  I  am  not  about  to 
controvert  it.  It  is  not,  at  present,  worth 
the  pains  of  refutation,  because,  sir,  if  at 
this  day  one  feels  the   sin  of  P^ederalism  lying 
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heavily  on  his  conscience,  he  can  easily  obtain 
remission.  He  may  even  have  an  indulgence, 
if  he  is  desirous  of  repeating  the  transgression. 
It  is  an  affair  of  no  difficulty,  to  get  into  this 
same  right  line  of  patriotic  descent.  A  man, 
nowadays,  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  political 
parentage.  He  may  elect  his  own  father.  Fed- 
eralism or  not,  he  may,  if  he  choose,  claim  to 
belong  to  the  favored  stock,  and  his  claim  will 
be  allowed.  He  may  carry  back  his  pretension 
just  as  far  as  the  honorable  gentleman  himself; 
nay,  he  may  make  himself  out  the  honorable 
gentleman's  cousin,  and  prove  satisfactorily  that 
he  is  descended  "from  the  same  political  great- 
grandfather. All  this  is  allowable.  We  all 
know  a  process,  sir,  by  which  the  whole  Essex 
Junto  could,  in  one  hour,  be  all  washed  white 
from  their  ancient  Federalism,  and  come  out, 
every  one  of  them,  an  original  democrat,  dyed 
in  the  wool!  Some  of  them  have  actually 
undergone  the  operation,  and  they  say  it  is  quite 
easy.  The  only  inconvenience  it  occasions,  as 
they  tell  us,  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
the  face,  a  soft  suffusion,  which,  however,  is 
very  transient,  since  nothing  is  said  calculated 
to  deepen  the  red  on  the  cheek,  but  a  prudent 
silence  observed  in  regard  to  all  the  past.  In- 
deed, sir,  some  smiles  of  approbation  have  been 
bestowed,  and  some  crumbs  of  comfort  have 
fallen,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  door  of 
the  Hartford  Convention  itself.  And  if  the 
author  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  possessed  the 
other  requisite  qualifications,  there  is  no  know- 
ing, notwithstanding  his  Federalism,  to  w^hat 
heights  of  favor  he  might  not  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such 
as  it  was,  into  New  England,  the  honorable 
gentleman,  all  along,  professes  to  be  acting  on  the 
defensive.  He  desires  to  consider  me  as  having 
assailed  South  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he 
comes  forth  only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her 
defense.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  I  made  any 
attack  whatever  on  South  Carolina.  Nothing 
like   it.     The   honorable  member,   in   his   first 


speech,  expressed  opinions,  in  regard  to  rev- 
enue, and  some  other  topics,'  which  I  heard 
both  with  pain  and  surprise.  I  told  the  gentle- 
man that  I  was  aware  that  such  sentiments 
were  entertained  out  of  the  government,  but 
had  not  expected  to  find  them  advanced 
in  it;  that  I  knew  there  were  persons  in 
the  South  who  speak  of  our  Union  with  in- 
di£ference,  or  doubt,  taking  pains  to  magnify  its 
evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits ;  that  the 
honorable  member  himself,  I  was  sure,  could 
never  be  one  of  these ;  and  I  regretted  the  ex- 
pression of  such  opinions  as  he  had  avowed, 
because  I  thought  their  obvious  tendency  was 
to  encourage  feelings  of  disres]>ect  to  the  Union, 
and  to  weaken  its  connection.  This,  sir,  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  I  said  on  the  subject. 
And  this  constitutes  the  attack  which  called  on 
the  chivalry  of  the  gentleman,  in  his  opinion, 
to  harry  us  with  such  a  forage  among  the  party 
pamphlets  and  party  proceedings  of  Massachu- 
setts. If  he  means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatis- 
faction or  disrespect  of  the  ebullitions  of  indi- 
viduals in  South  Carolina,  it  is  true.  But,  if  he 
means  that  I  had  assailed  the  character  of  the 
State,  her  honor,  or  patriotism,  that  I  had  re- 
flected on  her  history  or  her  conduct,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  any  such  assumption. 
I  did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  observations, 
to  any  collection  of  individuals.  I  said  nothing 
of  the  recent  conventions.  I  spoke  in  the  most 
guarded  and  careful  manner,  and  only  expressed 
my  regrets  for  the  publication  of  opinions  which, 
I  presume,  the  honorable  member  disapproved 
as  much  as  myself.  In  this,  it  seems,  I  was 
mistaken. 

I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman  has 
disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or  any  opinion, 
of  a  supposed  anti-Union  tendency,  which  on 
all  or  any  of  the  recent  occasions  had  been  ex- 
pressed. The  whole  drift  of  his  speech  has 
been  rather  to  prove  that,  in  divers  times  and 
manners,  sentiments  equally  liable  to  objection 
have  been  promulgated  in  New  England.     And 
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one  would  suppose  that  his  object,  in  this 
reference  to  Massachusetts,  was  to  find  a  prece- 
dent to  justify  proceedings  in  the  South,  were 
it  not  for  the  reproach  and  contumely  with  which 
he  labors,  all  along,  to  load  his  precedents. 

By  way  of  defending  South  Carolina  from 
what  he  chooses  to  think  an  attack  on  her,  he 
first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and 
then  denounces  that  example,  in  good  set  terms. 
This  twofold  purpose,  not  very  consistent  with 
itself,  one  would  think,  was  exhibited  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  He  re- 
ferred, for  instance,  to  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion. Did  he  do  this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic 
of  reproach  ?  Apparently  for  both ;  for  he  told 
us  that  he  should  find  no  fault  with  the  mere 
fact  of  holding  such  a  convention,  and  consid- 
ering and  discussing  such  questions  as  he  sup- 
poses were  then  and  there  discussed ;  but  what 
rendered  it  obnoxious  was  the  time  it  was 
holden,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
then  existing.  We  were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and 
the  country  needed  all  our  aid;  the  hand  of 
government  required  to  be  strengthened,  not 
weakened;  and  patriotism  should  have  post- 
poned such  proceedings  to  another  day.  The 
thing  itself,  then,  is  a  precedent;  the  time  and 
manner  of  it,  only,  subject  of  censure. 

Now,  sir,  I  go  much  farther,  on  thib  point, 
than  the  honorable  member.  Supposing,  as  the 
gentleman  seems  to,  that  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion assembled  for  any  such  purpose  as  breaking 
up  the  Union,  because  they  thought  unconstitu- 
tional laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  concert  on 
that  subject,  or  to  calculate  the  value  of  the 
Union :  supposing  this  to  be  their  purpose, 
or  any  part  of  it,  then  I  say  the  meet- 
ing itself  was  disloyal,  and  obnoxious  to  cen- 
sure, whether  held  in  time  of  peace,  or  time  of 
war,  or  under  whatever  circumstances.  The 
material  matter  is  the  object.  Is  dissolution  the 
object.^  If  it  be,  external  circumstances  may 
make   it   a   more   or  less  aororravated  case,  but 
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cannot  affect  the  principle.    I  do  not  hold,  there- 


fore, that  the  Hartford  Convention  was  pardon- 
able, even  to  the  extent  of  the  gentleman's 
admission,  if  its  objects  were  really  such  as  have 
been  imputed  to  it.  Sir,  there  never  was  a  time, 
under  any  degree  of  excitement,  in  which  the 
Hartford  Convention,  or  any  other  convention, 
could  maintain  itself  one  moment  in  New  Eng- 
gland,  if  assembled  for  any  such  purpose  as  the 
gentleman  says  would  have  been  an  allowable 
purpose.  To  hold  conventions  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law!  To  try  the  validity 
of  statutes,  by  votes  in  a  convention !  Sir,  the 
Hartford  Convention,  I  presume,  would  not  de- 
sire that  the  honorable  gentleman  should  be 
their  defender  or  advocate,  if  he  puts  their  case 
upon  such  untenable  and  extravagant  grounds. 
Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  these  recently-promulgated  South  Carolina 
opinions.  And,  certainly,  he  need  have  none; 
for  his  own  sentiments,  as  now  advanced, 
and  advanced  on  reflection,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  them,  go 
the  full  length  of  all  these  opinions.  I  pro- 
pose, sir,  to  say  something  on  these,  and  to 
consider  how  far  they  are  just  and  consti- 
tutional. Before  doing  that,  however,  let  me 
observe,  that  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  the 
character  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  the 
honorable  gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and 
other  nierit>,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  I 
shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of 
distinguished  talent  or  distinguished  character 
South  Carolina  has  produced.  I  claim  part 
of  the  honor;  I  partake  in  the  pride  of 
her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  country- 
men, one  and  all.  The  Laurcnscs,  the 
Rutlcdges,  the  Pinckncys,  the  Sumters,  the 
Marions,  Americans  all — whose  fame  is  no  more 
to  be  hemmed  in  bv  State  lines  than  their  tal- 
ents  and  their  patriotism  were  capable  of  being 
circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits. 
In  their  dav  and  sfencration,  thcv  served  and 
honored  their  country,  and  the  whole  country; 
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and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the 
whole  country.  Him  whose  honored  name  the 
gentleman  himself  bears — does  he  suppose  me 
less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or 
sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had 
first  opened  upon  the  light  in  Massachusetts,  in- 
stead of  South  Carolina?  Sir,  does  he  suppose 
it  is  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina  name  so 
bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No, 
sir;  increased  gratification  and  delight,  rather. 

Sir,  I  thank  God  that  if  I  am  gifled  with  little 
of  the  spirit  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  raise 
mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust, 
of  that  other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels 
down.  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place 
here  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at 
public  merit,  because  it  happened  to  spring  up 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  State,  or  neighbor- 
hood ;  when  I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for 
any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  talent, 
to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  the  country ;  or,  if  I  see  an  uncommon 
endowment  of  Heaven,  if  I  see  extraordinary 
capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  South, 
and  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice,  or  gangrened 
by  State  jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just  character  and  just 
fame, — may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  ot  my 
mouth!  Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollec- 
tions; let  me  indulge  in  refreshing  remembrance 
of  the  past ;  let  me  remind  you  that,  in  early 
times,  no  States  cherished  greater  harmony,  both 
of  principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  har- 
mony might  again  return.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
they  went  through  the  Revolution;  hand  in 
hand  thev  stood  round  the  administration  of 
Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on 
thera  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist, 
alienation,  and  distrust  are  the  growth  unnatu- 
ral to  such  soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown. 
Thev  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same 
great  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall   enter  on  no  encomium 


upon  Massachusetts — she  needs  none.  There 
she  is — behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
There  is  her  history—the  world  knows  it  by  heart 
The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston, 
and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill ; 
and  there  they  will  remain  forever.  The  bones 
of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of 
every  State,  from  New  England  to  Georgia;  and 
there  they  will  lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where 
American  liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where 
its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it 
still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and 
full  of  its  original  spirit  If  discord  and 
disunion  shall  wound  it;  if  folly  and  madness, 
if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and  necessary  re- 
straint, shall  succeed,  to  separate  it  from  that 
Union  by  which  alone  its  existence  is  made 
sure, — it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of 
that  cradle  in  which  its  in  fane  v  was  rocked ;  it 
will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  vigor 
it  may  still  retain,  over  the  friends  who  gather 
around  it ;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must, 
amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  glory, 
and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  far  the  most  grave  and  important  duty, 
which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me  bv  this  oc-' 
casion.  It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  We  are  here  assembled.  I 
might  well  have  desired  that  so  weighty  a  task 
should  have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands. 
I  could  have  wished  that  it  should  have  been 
executed  by  those  whose  character  and  experi- 
ence give  weight  and  influence  to  their  opinions, 
such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  mine.  But, 
sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not  sought  it ;  and 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  sentiments, 
without  challenging  for  them  any  particular  re- 
gard, with  studied  plainness,  and  as  much  pre- 
cision as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  right  of 
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the  State  Legislature  to  interfere,  whenever,  in 
their  judgement,  this  government  transcends  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right  as  a 
right  existing  under  the  Constitution,  not  as  a 
right  to  overthrow  it,  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent 
revolution. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authoritv, 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  thus  to  interfere  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  power 
by  the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  and 
of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  that  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  judging  of  the  constitutional 
extent  of  its  own  authority  is  not  lodged  exclu- 
sively in  the  general  government,  or  any  branch 
of  it;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  States  may 
lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  State 
for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of 
the  general  government  transcends  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist  that,  if  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  any  State 
government,  require  it,  such  State  government 
may,  by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an 
act  of  the  general  government  which  it  deems 
plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understimd  from 
him  to  be  the  South  Carolina  doctrine.  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  it,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
Constitution.  Allow  me  to  say,  as  a  prelimi- 
narv  remark,  that  I  call  this  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine,  only  because  the  gentleman  himself 
has  so  denominated  it.  I  do  not  feel  at  libertv 
to  say  that  South  Carolina,  as  a  State,  has  ever 
advanced  these  sentiments.  I  hope  she  has 
not,  and  never  may.  That  a  great  majority  of 
her  people  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  laws,  is 
doubtless  true.  That  a  majority,  somewhat 
less  than  that  just  mentioned,  conscientiously 
believed  these  laws  unconstitutional,  may  prob- 
ably be  also  true.     But  thfit  any  majority  holds 


to  the  right  of  direct  State  interference,  at  State 
discretion,  the  right  of  nullifying  acts  of  Con- 
gress by  acts  of  State  legislation,  is  more  than  I 
know,  and  what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  besides  the  hon- 
orable gentleman,  who  do  maintain  these  opin- 
ions, is  quite  certain.  I  recollect  the  recent  ex- 
pression of  a  sentiment,  which  circumstances 
attending  its  utterance  and  publication  justify 
us  in  supposing  was  not  unpremeditated — 
"The  sovereignty  of  the  State;  never  to  be 
controlled,  construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by  her 
own  feelings  of  honorable  justice." 

[Mr.  Hayne  here  rose,  and  said  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  clearly  understood,  he  would 
state  that  his  proposition  was  in  the  words  of 
the  Virginia  resolution,  as  follows: — 

"That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  per- 
emptorily declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  governmeut,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the 
instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no 
further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that, 
in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the 
same  compact,  the  States  who  are  parties 
thereto  have  the  right,  and  arc  in  duty  bound, 
to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their*  respec- 
tive limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
pertaining  to  them."] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed: — 

I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  resolution  which  the  gentleman 
read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and  that  he  relies 
on  it  as  his  authority.  I  know  the  source,  too, 
from  which  it  is  understood  to  have  proceeded. 
I  need  not  say  thfit  I  have  much  respect  for 
the  constitutional  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison; 
they  would  weigh  greatly  with  me,  always. 
But,  before  the  authority  of  his  opinion  be 
vouched  for  the  gentleman's  proposition,  it  will 


be  proper  to  consider  what  is  the  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  that  resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Madison 
is  understood  to  have  given  his  sanction.  As 
the  gentleman  construes  it,  it  is  an  authority  for 
him.  Possibly  he  may  not  have  adopted  the 
right  construction.  That  resolution  declares, 
thai  in  the  case  of  ike  dangerous  exercise  of  pow- 
ers not  granted  by  the  general  government^  the 
States  fnay  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
evil.  But  how  interpose.^  And  what  does  this 
declaration  purport.^  Does  it  mean  no  more 
than  that  there  may  be  extreme  cases  in  which 
the  people,  in  any  mode  of  assembling,  may  re- 
sist usurpation,  and  relieve  themselves  from  a 
tyrannical  government. >  No  one  will  deny 
this.  Such  resistance  is  not  only  acknowledged 
to  be  just  in  America,  but  in  England  also. 
Blackstone  admits  as  much,  in  the  theory  and 
practice,  too,  of  the  English  Constitution.  We, 
sir,  who  oppose  the  Carolina  doctrine,  do  not 
deny  that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose,  throw 
off  any  government,  when  it  becomes  oppres- 
sive and  intolerable,  and  erect  a  better  in  its 
stead.  We  all  know  that  civil  institutions  are 
established  for  the  public  benefit,  and  that,  when 
they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  existence, 
they  may  be  changed. 

But  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for  to  be  that  which,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  we  may  call  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion. I  understand  tlie  gentleman  to  maintain, 
that,  without  revolution,  without  civil  com  mo- 
tion,  without  rebellion,  a  remedy  for  supposed 
abuse  and  transgression  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  lies  in  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  interference  of  the  State  governments. 
[Mr.  Hayne  here  rose:  He  did  not  contend, 
he  said,  for  the  mere  right  of  revolution,  but 
for  the  right  of  constitutional  resistance.  What 
he  maintained  was,  that,  in  case  of  a  plain,  pal* 
pable  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  gen- 
eral government,  a  State  may  interpose;  and 
that  this  interposition  is  constitutional.] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed: 


So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and  am 
happy  to  find  that  I  did  not  misunderstand  him. 
What  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  is  constitutional 
to  interrupt  the  administration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  chosen 
and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct  inter- 
ference, in  form  of  law,  of  the  States,  in  virtue 
of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The  inherent  right 
in  the  people  to  reform  their  government,  I  do 
not  deny;  and  that  they  have  another  right, 
and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws  with- 
out overturning  the  government  It  is  no 
doctrine  of  mine,  that  unconstitutional  laws 
bind  the  people.  The  great  question  is.  Whose 
prerogative  is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitutum^ 
ality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  lawsf  On 
that  the  main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the 
Constitution  by  Congress,  the  States  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  interfere,  and  annul  the 
law  of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman; I  do  not  admit  it  If  the  gentleman 
had  intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the  right  of 
revolution,  for  justifiable  cause,  he  w^ould  have 
said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  there  can  be  a  middle  course  between 
submission  to  the  laws,  when  regularly  pro- 
nounced constitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
open  resistance,  which  is  revolution  or  rebellion, 
on  the  other.  I  say  the  right  of  a  State  to 
annul  a  law  of  Congress  cannot  be  maintained 
but  on  the  ground  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
man  to  resist  oppression;  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  ground  of  revolution.  1  admit  that  there  is 
no  ultimate  violent  remedy,  above  the  Consti- 
tution, and  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  which 
mav  be  resorted  to,  when  a  revolution  is  to  be 
justified.  But  I  do  not  admit  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is 
any  mode  in  which  a  State  government,  as  a 
member  of  the  Union,  can  interfere  and  stop 
the  progress  of  the  general  government,  by 
force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  circumstances 
whate^'er. 
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This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
government,    and    the    source    of    its    power. 
Whose  agent  is  it?     Is  it  the  creature  of  the 
State  Legislatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people? 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  the 
agent  of  the  State  governments,  then  they  may 
cqptrol  it,  provided  they  can  agree  in  a  manner 
of  controlling  it ;  if  it  is  the  agent  of  the  peo- 
ple, then  the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain 
it,  modify,  or  reform  it.  It  is  observable  enough, 
that  the  doctrine  for  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman contends  leads  him  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  not  only  that  this  general  govern- 
ment is  the  creature  of  the  States,  but  that  it  is 
the  creature  of  each  of  the  States  severally ;    so 
that  each  may  assert  the  power,  for  itself,  of  de- 
termining whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of 
its  authority.     It  is   the   servant  of    four   and 
twenty  masters,  of  different  wills  and  different 
purposes;   and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.     This  ab- 
surdity (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  mis- 
conception as  to  the  origin  of  this  government, 
and   its   true  character.     It  is,  sir,  the   people's 
Constitution,   the  people^s  government;    made 
for  the  people;    made  by  the  people;    and  an- 
swerable   to   the   people.      The   people   of    the 
United  States  have  declared  that  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  the  supreme  law.     We  must  either 
admit  the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority. 
The  States  are  unquestionably  sovereign,  so  far 
as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected   by  the  su- 
preme law.    The  State  Legislatures,  as  politi- 
cal bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sov- 
ereign  over  the   people.     So  far  as  the  people 
have  given  power  to  the  general  government, 
so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the 
government  holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
State  governments.     We  are  all  agents  of  the 
same  supreme  power,  the  people.     The  general 
government  and  the  State  governments  derive 
their  authority  from  the  same  source.     Neither 
can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be  called  primary ; 
though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the 
other  general  and  residuary. 


The  national  government  possesses  those  pow- 
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ers  which  it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  con- 
ferred on  it,  and  no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs 
to  the  State  governments,  or  to  the  people 
themselves.  So  far  as  the  people  have  re- 
strained State  sovereignty,  by  the  expression 
of  their  will  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  far,  it  must  be  admitted.  State  sover- 
eignty is  effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  controlled  further. 
The  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred  pro- 
pounds that  State  sovereignty  is  only  to  be 
controlled  by  its  own  "feelings  of  justice;" 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at  all ; 
for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  feelings,  is  under  no 
legal  control.  Now,  however  men  may  think 
this  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  chosen  to  impose  con- 
trol on  State  sovereignties.  The  Constitution 
has  ordered  the  matter  differently  from  what 
this  opinion  announces.  To  make  war,  for 
instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  but  the 
Constitution  declares  that  no  State  shall  make 
war.  To  coin  monev  is  anothei'  exercise  of 
sovereign  power ;  but  no  State  is  at  liberty  to 
coin  money.  Again:  The  Constitution  says 
that  no  sovereign  State  shall  be  so  sovereign  as 
to  make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  a  control  of  the  State  sovereignty 
of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  States, 
which  does  not  arise  "  from  feelings  of  honor- 
able justice."  Such  an  opinion,  therefore,  is 
in  defiance  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

There  arc  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies, 
which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  to 
which  I  refer  again  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining more  fully  what  is  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  doctrine,  denominated  the  Caro- 
lina doctrine,  which  the  honorable  member  has 
now  stood  up  on  this  floor  lo  maintain. 

In  one  of  them  I  find  it  resolved  that  "the 
tariff  of  1S28,  and  every  other  tariff  designed 
to  promote  one  branch    of  industry  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  others,  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  Federal  compact ;  and  as  such 
a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpation 
of  power,  by  a  determined  majority,  wielding 
the  general  government  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
delegated  powers,  as  calls  upon  the  States 
which  compose  the  suffering  minority,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  to  exercise  the  powers  which, 
as  sovereigns  necessarily  devolve  upon  them, 
when  their  compact  is  violated.** 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the 
tariff  of  182S,  and  every  other  tariff,  designed  to 
promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense 
of  another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and 
deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  as  calls  upon  the 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  interfere, 
by  their  own  power.  This  denunciation,  Mr. 
President,  you  will  please  to  observe,  includes 
our  old  tariff  of  18 16,  as  well  as  all  others;  be- 
cause that  was  established  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  manufacturers  of  cotton,  to  the  manifest 
and  admitted  injury  of  the  Calcutta  cotton 
trade.  Observe  again,  that  all  the  qualifications 
are  here  fehearsed,  and  charged  upon  the 
tariff,  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the  case 
within  the  gentleman's  proposition.  The  tariff 
is  a  usurpation;  it  is  a  dangerous  usurpa- 
tion; it  is  a  palpable  usurpation;  it  is  a 
deliberate  usurpation.  It  is  such  a  usurpa- 
tion as  calls  upon  the  States  to  exercise 
their  right  of  interference.  Here  is  a  case,  then, 
within  the  gentleman's  principles,  and  all  his 
qualifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for 
action.  The  Constitution  is  plainly,  danger- 
ously, palpably,  and  deliberately  violated;  and 
the  States  must  interpose  their  own  author- 
ity to  arrest  the  law.  Let  us  suppose  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  express  this  same 
opinion,  by  the  voice  of  her  legislature.  That 
would  be  very  imposing;  but  what  then?  Is 
the  voice  of  one  State  conclusive.'  It  so  hap- 
pens that,  at  the  very  moment  when  South 
Carolina  resolves  that  the  tariff  laws  are  uncon- 
stitutional, Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  resolve 


exactly  the  reverse.  Tkey  hold  those  laws  to  be 
both  highly  proper,  and  strictly  constitutional. 
And  now,  sir,  how  does  the  honorable  member 
propose  to  deal  with  this  case?  How  does  he 
get  out  of  this  difficulty,  upon  any  principle  of 
his?  His  construction  gets  us  into  it;  how  does 
he  propose  to  get  us  out? 

In  Carolina  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate 
usurpation;  Carolina,  therefore,  may  ntdit'fy  it, 
and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  both  clearly  constitutional  and  highly  expe- 
dient ;  and  there  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And 
yet  we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform 
laws,  and  under  a  Constitution,  too,  which  con- 
tains an  express  provision,  as  it  happens,  that  all 
duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  States!  Does 
not  this  approach  absurdity  ? 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions, 
independent  of  either  of  the  States,  is  not  the 
whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand?  Are  we  not 
thrown  back  again  precisely  upon  the  old 
Confederation? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four  and  twenty 
interpreters  of  constitutional  law,  each  with  a 
power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with  author- 
ity to  bind  anybody  else,  and  this  constitutional 
law  the  only  bond  of  their  Union!  What  is 
such  a  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection 
during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
the  times,  during  feelingt  And  that  feeling, 
too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  estab- 
lished the  Constitution,  but  the  feeling  of  the 
State  governments. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses, 
having  premised  that  the  crisis  requires  **  all 
the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  an  attitude 
of  open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  is 
advised.  Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is 
the  constitutional  remedy,  the  conservative 
power  of  the  State,  which  the  South  Carolina 
doctrines  teach  for  the  redress  of  political  evils, 
real  or  imaginary.  And  its  authors  further  say 
that,  appealing  with  confidence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  to  justify  their  opinions,  they  cannot 
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consent  to  try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of . 
justice.     In  one  sense,  indeed,  sir,  this  is  assum- 
ing an  attitude  of  open  resistance  in  favor  of 
liberty.     But  what  sort  of  liberty  ?    The  liberty 
qC  establishing  their  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of 
thecpitiions  of  all  others;  the  liberty  of  judg- 
ing and  of  deciding,  exclusively  themselves,  in  a 
matter  in  which  others  have  as  much  right  to 
judge  and  decide  as  they ;  the  liberty  of  placing 
their  opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all  others, 
abovd  the    laws,  and  above  the  Constitution. 
This  is  their  liberty,  and  this  is  the  fair  result  of 
the  proposition  contended  for  by  the  honorable 
gentleman.     Or,  it  may  be  more  properly  said, 
it  is  identical  with  it,  rather  than  a  result  from 
it.    In  the  same  publication  we  find  the  follow- 
ing:    "Previously  to  our  revolution,  when  the 
arm  of  oppression   was  stretched    over    New 
England,    where  did    our    Northern    brethren 
meet  with  a  braver  sympathy  than  that  which 
sprung  from   the  bosom  of   Carolinians?     IVe 
kad  no  extortion^  no  ofpresswu^  no  collision  with 
the  hing*s  ministers^  no  navigation  interest  spring- 
ing uf  in  envious  rivalry  of  England^ 

This  seems  extraordinary  language.  South 
Carolina  no  collision  with  the  king's  ministers 
in  1 775 1  No  extortion!  No  oppression !  But,  sir, 
it  is  also  most  significant  language.  Does  any 
man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  penned.' 
Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  it  was  designed  to 
raise  in  the  reader's  mind  the  question,  whether, 
at  this  time^ — that  is  to  say,  in  1828, — South 
Carolina  has  any  collision  with  the  king's  min- 
isters, any  oppression,  or  extortion,  to  fear  from 
England?  whether,  in  short,  England  is  not  as 
naturally  the  friend  of  South  Carolina  as  New 
England,  with  her  navigation  interests  spring- 
ing up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England? 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man  in 
South  Carolina,  in  1828,  should  thus  labor  to 
prove  that,  in  1775,  there  was  no  hostility,  no 
cause  of  war  between  South  Carolina  and 
England?  That  she  had  no  occasion  in  ref- 
erence to  her  own  interest,  or  from  regard  to 


her  own  welfare,  to  take  up  arms  in  the  revolu- 
tionary contest?  Can  any  one  account  for  the 
expression  of  such  strange  sentiments,  and 
their  circulation  through  the  State,  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  the  object  to  be,  what  1  have 
already  intimated,  to  raise  the  question,  if  they 
had  no  "  collision  "  (mark  the  expression)  with 
the  ministers  of  King  George  the  Third,  in  1775, 
what  collision  have  they,  in  1828,  with  the  minis- 
ters of  King  George  the  Fourth?  What  is 
there  now,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to 
separate  Carolina  from  Old^  more,  or  rather 
less,  than  from  New  England? 

Resolutions,  sir,  have  been  recently  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  I  need 
not  refer  to  them ;  they  go  no  further  than  the 
honorable  gentleman  himself  has  gone — and  I 
hope  not  so  far.  I  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  debating  the  matter  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this 
subject  is,  that  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, has  New  England,  or  any  State  in  New 
England,  or  any  respectable  body  of  persons  in 
New  England,  or  any  public  man  of  standing 
in  New  England,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine  as 
this  Carolina  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case — he  can 
find  none — to  support  his  own  opinions  by  New 
England  authority.  New  England  has  studied 
the  Constitution  in  other  schools,  and  under 
other  teachers.  She  looks  upon  it  with  other 
regards,  and  deems  more  highly  and  reverently, 
both  of  its  just  authority  and  its  utility  and  ex- 
cellence. The  history  of  her  legislative  pro- 
ceedings may  be  traced — the  ephemeral  effus- 
ions of  temporary  bodies,  called  together  by  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion,  may  be  hunted  up — 
they  have  been  hunted  up.  The  opinions  and 
votes  of  her  public  men,  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, may  be  explored — it  will  all  be  in  vain. 
The  Carolina  doctrine  can  derive  from  her 
neither  countenance  nor  support.  She  rejects  it 
now;  she  always  did  reject  it.  The  honorable 
member  has  referred  to  expressions  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  embargo  law,  made  in  this  place  by  an 
honorable  and  venerable  gentleman  (Mr.  Hill- 
house)^  now  favoring  us  with  his  presence.  He 
quotes  that  distinguished  Senator  as  saying  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  embargo  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it. 

That,  sir,  is  perfectly  constitutional  language. 
An  unconstitutional  law  is  not  binding ;  bul  then 
it  does  not  rest  with  a  resolutioH  or  a  law  of  a  State 
legislature  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress 
be  or  be  not  constitutional.  An  unconstitutional 
act  of  Congress  would  not  bind  the  people  of 
this  district,  although  they  have  no  legislature  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  constitutional  law  of  Congress  does  bind  the 
citizens  of  every  State,  although  all  their  legis- 
latures should  undertake  to  annul  it,  by  act 
or  resolution.  The  venerable  Connecticut 
Senator  is  a  constitutional  lawyer,  of  sound 
principles  and  enlarged  knowledge;  a  states- 
man practiced  and  experienced,  bred  in  the 
company  of  Washington,  and  holding  just  views 
upon  the  nature  of  our  governments.  He  be- 
lieved the  embargo  unconstitutional,  and  so  did 
others;  but  what  then.^  Who  did  he  suppose 
was  to  decide  that  question.'  The  State  Legis- 
lature.' Certainly  not.  No  such  sentiment  ever 
escap>ed  his  lips.  Let  us  follow  up,  sir,  this  New 
England  opposition  to  the  embargo  laws ;  let  us 
trace  it,  till  we  discern  the  principle  which  con- 
trolled and  governed  New  England  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  that  opposition.  We  shall 
then  see  what  similarity  there  is  between  the 
New  England  school  of  constitutional  opinions 
and  this  modern  Carolina  school.  The  gentle- 
man, I  think,  read  a  petition  from  some  single 
individual,  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, asserting  the  Carolina  doctrine — that 
is,  the  right  of  State  interference  to  arrest  the 
laws  of  the  Union.  The  fate  of  that  petition 
shows  the  sentiment  of  the  Legislature.  It  met 
no  favor.  The  opinions  of  Massachusetts  were 
otherwise.    They  had  been  expressed  in  1798* 


in  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  and  she 
did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend  them  to  the 
times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed,  as 
she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  still  held  fast  her  in- 
tegrity to  the  Union.  The  gentleman  may  find 
in  her  proceedings  much  evidence  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  measures  of  government,  and 
great  and  deep  dislike ;  she  claimed  no  right  still 
to  sever  asunder  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  There 
was  heat,  and  there  was  anger  in  her  political 
feeling.  Be  it  io.  Her  heat  or  her  anger  did 
not,  nevertheless,  betray  her  into  infidelity  to 
the  Government.  The  gentleman  labors  to 
prove  that  she  disliked  the  embargo  as  much 
as  South  Carolina  dislikes  the  tariff,  and  ex- 
pressed her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so;  but 
did  she  propose  the  Carolina  remedy?  Did  she 
threaten  to  interfere^  by  State  authority^  to  annul 
the  laws  of  the  Union  f  That  is  the  question  for 
the  gentleman's  consideration. 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  New  England  conscientiously  believe  the 
embargo  law  of  1807  unconstitutional — as  con- 
scientiously, certainly,  as  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  hold  that  opinion  of  the  tariff.  They 
reasoned  thus :  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
commerce ;  but  here  is  a  law,  they  said,  stopping 
all  commerce^  and  stopping  it  indefinitely.  The 
law  is  perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law  against 
treason  or  murder.  Now,  is  this  regulating  com- 
merce, or  destroying  it.'  Is  it  guiding,  controll- 
ing, giving  the  rule  to  commerce,  as  a  subsisting 
thing,  or  is  it  putting  an  end  to  it  altogether? 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  majority  in 
New  England  deemed  this  law  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  This  very  case  required  by 
the  gentleman  to  justify  State  interference,  had 
then  arisen.  Massachusetts  believed  this  law  to 
be  "a  deliberate^  palpable^  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  a  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution.^'^ 
Deliberate  it  was,  for  it  was  long  continued; 
palpable  she  thought  it,  as  no  words  in  the  Con- 
stitution gave  the  f)ower,  and  only  a  construct- 
ion, in  her  opinion  most  violent,  raised  it ;  dan- 
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gerous  it  was,  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to 
her  most  important  interests.  Here,  then,  was 
a  Carolina  case.  How  did  Massachusetts  deal 
with  it?  It  was,  as  she  thought,  a  plain,  mani- 
fest, palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
it  brought  ruin  to  her  doors.  Thousands  of 
families,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals were  beggared  by  it.  While  she  saw  and 
felt  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt,  also,  that,  as  a 
measure  of  national  policy,  it  "was  perfectly 
futile ;  that  the  country  was  no  way  benefited 
by  that  which  caused  so  much  individual  dis- 
tress; that  it  was  efficient  only  for  the  pro- 
duction of  evil,  and  all  that  evil  inflicted  on 
ourselves.  In  such  a  case,  under  such  circum- 
stances, how  did  Massachusetts  demean  herself  ? 
Sir,  she  remonstrated,  she  memorialized,  she 
addressed  herself  to  the  general  government, 
not  exactly  **  with  the  concentrated  energy  of 
passion,'*  but  with  her  strong  sense,  and  the 
energy  of  sober  conviction.  But  she  did  not 
interpose  the  arm  of  her  power  to  arrest  the 
law,  and  break  the  embargo.  Far  from  it.  Her 
principles  bound  her  to  two  things;  and  she 
followed  her  principles,  lead  where  they  might. 
First,  to  submit  to  every  constitutional  law  of 
Congress;  and,  secondly,  if  the  constitutional 
validitv  of  the  law  be  doubted,  to  refer  that 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tribunals. 
The  first  principle  is  vain  and  ineffectual  with- 
out the  second.  A  majority  of  us  in  New  En- 
gland believe  the  embargo  law  unconstitutional ; 
but  the  great  question  was,  and  always  will  be, 
in  such  cases.  Who  is  to  decide  this?  Who  is 
to  judge  between  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment? And,  sir,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  confers  on  the 
Government  itself,  to  be  exercispd  by  its  appro- 
priate department,  this  power  of  deciding,  ulti- 
mately and  conclusively,  upon  the  just  extent 
of  its  own  authority.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  j 
we  should  not  have  advanced  a  single  step  be- 
yond the  old  confederation. 

Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law 


was  unconstitutional,  the  people  of  New  En- 
gland were  yet  equally  clear  in  the  opinion — it 
was  a  matter  they  did  not  doubt  upon — that  the 
question,  after  all,  must  be  decided  by  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Before 
those  tribunals,  therefore,  they  brought  the 
question.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
they  had  given  bonds,  to  millions  in  amount, 
and  which  were  alleged  to  be  forfeited.  They 
suffered  the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised 
the  question.  In  the  old-fashioned  way  of  set- 
tling disputes,  they  went  to  law.  The  case  came 
to  hearing  and  solemn  argument ;  and  he  who 
espoused  their  cause,  and  stood  up  for  them 
against  the  validity  of  the  act,  was  none  other 
than  that  great  man,  of  whom  the  gentleman 
has  made  honorable  mention,  Samuel  Dexter. 
He  was  then,  sir,  in  the  fullness  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  maturity  of  his  strength.  He  had 
retired  from  long  and  distinguished  public  ser- 
vice here,  to  the  renewed  pursuit  of  professional 
duties ;  carrying  with  him  all  that  enlargement 
and  expansion,  all  the  new  strength  and  force, 
which  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  general 
subjects  discussed  in  the  national  councils,  is 
capable  of  adding  to  professional  attainment  in 
a  mind  of  true  greatness  and  comprehension. 
He  was  a  lawyt-r,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman. 
He  had  studied  the  Constitution,  when  he  filled 
public  station,  that  he  might  defend  it ;  he  had 
examined  its  principles,  that  he  might  maintain 
them.  More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  much 
as  any  man,  he  was  attached  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  union  of  the  States.  His 
feelings  and  opinions  all  ran  in  that  direction. 
A  question  of  constitutional  law,*  too,  was,  of 
all  subjects,  that  one  which  was  best  suited  to 
his  talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from  tech- 
nicalitv,  and  unfettered  bv  artificial  rule,  uch 
a  question  gave  opportunity  for  that  deep  and 
clejir  analysis,  that  mighty  grasp  of  principle, 
which  so  much  distinguished  his  higher  efforts. 
His  very  statement  was  argument;  his  inference 
seemed  demonstration.     The  earnestness  of  his 
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own  conviction  wrought  conviction  in  others. 
One  was  convinced,  and  believed,  and  con- 
sented, because  it  was  gratifying,  delightful, 
to  think,  and  feel,  and  believe,  in  unison  with 
an  intellect  of  such  evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him, 
argued  the  New  England  cause.  He  put  into 
his  effort  his  whole  heart.,  as  well  as  all  the 
powers  of  his  understanding ;  for  he  had  avowed, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  his  entire  concur- 
rence with  his  neighbors  on  the  point  in  dispute. 
He  argued  the  cause;  it  was  lost,  and  New 
England  submitted.  The  established  tribunals 
pronounced  the  law  constitutional,  and  New 
England  acquiesced.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.^  According  to  him,  in- 
stead of  referring  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  we 
should  have  broken  up  the  embargo,  by  laws  of 
our  own;  we  should  have  repealed  it,  quoad 
New  England;  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable, 
and  oppressive  case.  Sir,  we  believe  the  em- 
bargo unconstitutional;  but  still  that  was 
matter  of  opinion,  and  who  was  to  decide 
it?  We  thought  it  a  clear  case;  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  did  not  take  the  laws  into  our  hands, 
because  ive  did  not  wish  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion^  nor  to  break  uf  the  Unton;  for,  I  maintain 
that,  between  submission  to  the  decision  of  the 
constituted  tribunals,  and  revolution,  or  dis- 
union, there  is  no  middle  ground — there  is  no 
ambiguous  condition,  half  allegiance  and  half 
rebellion.  There  is  no  treason,  madcosy.  And, 
sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile  it  is,  to  admit  the 
right  of  State  interference,  and  then  to  attempt 
to  save  it  from  the  character  of  unlawful  resis- 
tance, by  adding  terms  of  qualification  to  the 
causes  and  occasions,  leaving  all  the  qualifica- 
tions, like  the  case  itself,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
State  Governments.  It  must  be  a  clear  case,  it 
is  said ;  a  deliberate  case ;  a  palpable  case ;  a 
dangerous  case.  But,  then,  the  State  is  still  left 
at  liberty  to  decide  for  herself  what  is  clear,  what 
is  deliberate,  what  is  palpable,  what  is  dangerous. 


Do  adjectives  and  epithets  avail  anything.^ 
Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  the 
merits  of  both  sides  of  a  controversy  appear 
very  clear,  and  very  palpable,  to  those  who 
respectively  espouse  them,  and  both  sides 
usually  grow  clearer  as  the  controversy  ad-- 
vances.  South  Carolina  sees  unconstitutionality 
in  the  tariff — she  sees  oppression  there,  also,  and 
she  sees  danger.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  vision 
not  less  sharp,  looks  at  the  same  tariff,  and  sees 
no  such  thing  in  it — she  sees  it  all  constitu- 
tional, all  useful,  all  safe.  The  faith  of  South 
Carolina  is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she 
now  not  only  sees,  but  resolxfes^  that  the  tariff  is 
palpably  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  dan- 
gerous; but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  behind  her 
neighbors,  and  equally  willing  to  strengthen  her 
own  faith  by  a  confident  asseveration,  resolves 
also,  and  gives  to  every  warm  affirmative  of 
South  Carolina,  i.  plain,  downright  Pennsyl- 
vania negative.  South  Carolina,  to  show  the 
strength  and  unity  of  her  opinions,  brings  her 
assembly  to  a  unanimity,  within  seven  votes ; 
Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  respect 
more  than  others,  reduces  her  dissentient  frac- 
tion to  one  vote.  Now,  sir,  again  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, what  is  to  be  done?  Are  these  States 
both  right?  Is  he  bound  to  consider  them  both 
right?  If  not,  which  is  in  the  wrong?  or,  rather, 
which  has  the  best  right  to  decide? 

And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not  to  know  what 
the  Constitution  means,  and  what  it  is,  till  those 
two  State  Legislatures,  and  the  twenty-two 
others,  shall  agree  in  its  construction,  what 
have  we  sworn  to,  when  we  have  sworn 
to  maintain  it?  I  was  forcibly  struck,  sir, 
with  one  reflection,  as  the  gentleman  went 
on  with  his  speech.  He  quoted  Mr.  Madison's 
resolutions  to  prove  that  a  State  may  inter- 
fere, in  a  case  of  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted.  The 
honorable  member  supposes  the  tariff  law  to 
be  such  an  exercise  of  power,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, a  case  has  risen   in   which   the   State 
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xaijy  if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.   Now, 
it  60  happens,  nevertheless,  that  Madison   him- 
self deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite  constitu- 
tional. Instead  of  a  clear  and  palpable  violation, 
it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no  violation   at  all.     So 
that,  while  they  use  his  authority  for  a  hypo- 
thetical  case,  they   reject  it  in  the   very   case 
before  them.     All  this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent 
futility — I  had  almost  used  a  stronger  word — 
of  conceding  this  power  of  interference  to  the 
States,  and  then  attempting  to  secure  it  from 
abuse  by  imposing  qualifications  of  which  the 
States  themselves  are  to  judge.     One  of  two 
things  is  true:    either  the  laws  of  the  Union 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  States,  or  else  we 
have  no  Constitution  of  general  government, 
and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's 
doctrine  had  been  received  and  acted  upon  in 
New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  embargo 
and  non-intercourse,  we  should  probably  not 
now  have  been  here.  The  government  would 
vcrv  likely  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  crumbled 
into  dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise 
than  existed  under  those  laws;  no  Stales  can 
ever  entertain  a  clearer  conviction  than  the 
New  England  States  then  entertained ;  and,  if 
they  had  been  under  the  influence  of  that 
heresy  of  opinion,  as  I  must  call  it,  which 
the  honorable  member  espouses,  this  Union 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  scattered  to 
the  four  winds.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  therefore, 
to  apply  his  principles  to  that  case ;  I  ask  him 
to  come  forth  and  declare  whether,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  New  England  States  would  have  been 
justified  in  interfering  to  break  up  the  embargo 
svstem,  under  the  conscientious  opinions  which 
he  held  upon  it.  Had  they  a  right  to  annul 
that  law?  Does  he  admit,  or  deny.?  If  that 
which  is  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  in 
South  Carolina  justifies  that  State  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  me  whether  that 
which    was   thought   palpably    unconstitutional 


also  in  Massachusetts  would  have  justified  her 
in  doing  the  same  thing.  Sir,  I  deny  the 
whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  in 
the  Constitution  to  stand  on.  No  public  man 
of  reputation  ever  advanced  it  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  warmest  times,  or  could  maintain 
himself  upon  it  there  at  any  time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say  how  these  resolutions  were  under- 
stood by  those  who  passed  them.  Their 
language  is  not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case 
of  the  exercise,  by  Congress,  of  a  dangerous 
power,  not  granted  to  them,  the  resolutions 
assert  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  in- 
terfere, and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil. 
This  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation. It  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the 
States  may  interfere  by  complaint  and  remon- 
strance, or  by  proposing  to  the  people  an  alter- 
ation of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  would 
all  be  quite  unobjectionable ;  or  it  may  be  that  no 
more  is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right 
of  revolution,  as  against  all  governments,  in 
cases  of  intolerable  oppression.  This  no  one 
doubts ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  that  he 
who  framed  these  resolutions  could  have  meant 
by  it;  for  I  shall  not  readily  believe  that  he 
was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  State,  under  the 
Constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  could, 
upon  the  ground  of  her  own  opinion  of  its  un- 
constitutionality, however  clear  and  palpable 
she  might  think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, so  far  as  it  should  operate  on  herself,  by 
her  own  legislative  power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  Whence  is  this 
supposed  right  of  the  States  derived.?  Where 
do  they  get  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  la\MS 
of  the  Union?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  maintains  is  a  notion 
founded  in  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  the  origin  of  this  government,  and 
of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  popular  government,  erected  by  the 
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people,  those  who  administer  it  responsible  to 
the  people,  and  itself  capable  of  being  amended 
and  modified,  just  as  the  people  may  choose  it 
should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly  ema- 
nating from  the  people,  as  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  created  for  one  purpose;  the  State 
governments  for  another.  It  has  its  own  powers; 
they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more  authority 
with  them  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  of 
Congress,  than  with  Congress  to  arrest  the  op- 
eration of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to  admin- 
ister a  Constitution  emanating  immediately 
from  the  people,  and  trusted  by  them  to  our 
administration.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  the 
State  governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the 
argument  that  certain  acts  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures are  necessary  to  fill  our  seats  in  this 
body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original  State 
powers,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  duty  which  the  people,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  have  imposed  on  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  which  they  might  have  left  to  be 
performed  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit.  So 
they  have  left  the  choice  of  President  with 
electors ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  propo- 
sition that  this  whole  government — President, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives — is  a 
popular  government.  It  leaves  it  still  all  its 
popular  character.  The  Governor  of  a  State 
(in  some  of  the  States)  is  chosen,  not  directly 
by  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  performing, 
among  other  duties,  that  of  electing  a  Governor. 
Is  the  government  of  the  State,  on  that  account, 
not  a  popular  government.^  This  government, 
sir,  is  the  independent  offspring  of  the  popular 
will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  State  Legisla- 
tures; nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be 
told,  the  people  brought  it  into  existence, 
established  it,  and  have  hitherto  supported 
^  it,  for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  others, 
of  imposing  certain  salutary  restraints  on  State 
sovereignties.  The  States  cannot  now  make 
war;  they  cannot  contract  alliances;  they  can- 
not make,  each  for  itself,  separate  regulations 


of  commerce;  they  cannot  lay  imposts;  they 
cannot  coin  money.  If  this  Constitution,  sir, 
be  the  creature  of  State  Legislatures,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  has  obtained  a  strange  con- 
trol over  the  volition  of  its  creators. 
•  The  people  then,  sir,  erected  this  government 
They  gave  it  a  Constitution,  and  in  that  Con- 
stitution they  have  enumerated  the  powers 
which  they  bestow  on  it  They  have  made  it  a 
limited  government  They  have  defined  its 
authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  powers  as  are  granted ;  and  all 
others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
or  the  people.  But,  sir,  they  have  not  stopped 
here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accom- 
plished but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can 
be  so  clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  no 
limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude  all  uncer- 
tainty. Who,  then,  shall  construe  this  grant 
of  the  people.^  Who  shall  interpret  their  will, 
where  it  may  be  supposed  they  have  left  it 
doubtful?  With  whom  do  they  leave  this  ulti- 
mate right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the 
government?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in 
the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the 
government  itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches. 
Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main  design  for 
which  the  whole  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted,  was  to  establish  a  government  that 
should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  State 
agency,  or  depend  on  State  opinion  and  discre- 
tion. The  people  had  had  quite  enough  of  that 
kind  of  government  under  the  Confederacy. 
Under  that  system,  the  legal  action — the  appli- 
cation of  law  to  individuals — belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  States.  Congress  could  only 
recommend — their  acts  were  not  of  binding 
force  till  the  States  had  adopted  and  sanctioned 
them.  Are  we  in  that  condition  still?  Are  we 
yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  discretion  and  State 
construction?  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be 
our  attempt  to  maintain  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  sit. 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in 
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the  Constitution  itself,  a  proper,  suitable  mode 
and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law.  There  are,  in  the  Constitution, 
grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  and  restrictions 
on  those  powers.  There  are  also  prohibitions 
on  the  States.  Some  authority  must,  therefore, 
necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdic- 
tion to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation 
of  these  grants,  restrictions  and  prohibitions. 
The  Constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  or- 
dained, and  established  that  authority.  How 
has  it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential  end? 
By  declaring,  sir,  that  ^Uke  Coftstitutian  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States^  made  in  pursuance 
Hereof^  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  landy  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding y 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people  so 
will  it  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid  which 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  or  any 
law  of  the  United  States.  But  who  shall  de- 
cide this  question  of  interference?  To  whom 
lies  the  last  appeal  ?  This,  sir,  the  Constitution 
itself  decides  also,  by  declaring  ''///a/  the  ju- 
dicial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  lazvs  of  the  United 
States^  These  two  provisions,  sir,  cover  the 
whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone 
of  the  arch.  With  these,  it  is  a  government ; 
without  them,  it  is  a  Confederacy.  In  pursu- 
ance of  these  clear  and  express  provisions, 
Congress  established,  at  its  very  first  session, 
in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them 
into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing  all  questions  of 
constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  then,  sir,  became  a 
government  It  then  had  the  means  of  self- 
protection;  and  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  now  among  things  which 
are  passed.  Having  constituted  the  govern- 
ment, and  declared  its  powers,  the  people  have 
further  said  that,  since  somebodv   must  decide 


on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  government 
shall  itself  decide — subject  always,  like  other 
popular  governments,  to  its  responsibility  to 
the  people.  And  now,  sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it 
that  a  State  Legislature  acquires  any  right  to 
interfere?  Who,  or  what,  gives  them  the  right 
to  say  to  the  people,  "  We,  who  are  your  agents 
and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will  undertake 
to  decide  that  your  other  agents  and  servants, 
appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have 
transcended  the  authority  you  gave  them?" 
The  reply  would  be,  I  think,  not  impertinent, 
"  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  another's  ser- 
vants? To  their  own  masters  they  stand  or  fall." 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  State  Legislatures 
altogether.  It  cannot  stand  the  test  of  exam- 
ination. Gentlemen  may  say  that,  in  an  ex- 
treme case,  a  State  government  might  protect 
the  people  from  intolerable  oppression.  Sir,  in 
such  a  case,  the  people  might  protect  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. Such  a  case  warrants  revolution.  It 
must  make,  when  it  comes,  a  law  for  itself.  A 
nullifying  act  of  a  State  Legislature  cannot 
alter  the  case,  nor  make  resistance  any  more 
lawful.  In  maintaining  these  sentiments,  sir,  I 
am  but  asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  state 
what  thev  have  declared,  and  insist  on  their 
right  to  declare  it.  They  have  chosen  to  repose 
this  power  in  the  general  government,  and  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  support  it,  like  other  consti- 
tutional poAvers. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  doubt  the  jurisdiction  of 
South  Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  to  prescribe 
mv  constitutional  dutv,  or  to  settle,  between  me 
and  the  people,  the  validity  of  laws  of  Congress 
for  which  I  have  voted.  I  decline  her  umpirage. 
I  have  not  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution 
according  to  her  construction  of  its  clauses.  I 
have  not  stipulated,  by  my  oath  of  otlice  or 
otherwise,  to  come  under  any  responsibility, 
except  to  the  people  and  those  whom  they  have 
appointed  to  pass  upon  the  question,  whether 
the    laws,  sup{X)rted  by  my  votes,    conform    to 
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the  Constitution  of  the  country.  And,  sir,  if 
we  look  to  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  could 
anything  have  been  more  preposterous  than  to 
have  made  a  government  for  the  whole  Union, 
and  yet  left  its  powers  subject,  not  to  one  inter- 
pretation, but  to  thirteen  or  twenty-four  inter- 
pretations? Instead  of  one  tribunal,  established 
by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with  power  to  decide 
for  all,  shall  constitutional  questions  be  left  to 
four  and  twenty  popular  bodies,  each  at  liberty 
to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  bound  to  respect 
the  decisions  of  others ;  and  each  at  liberty,  too, 
to  give  a  new  construction  on  every  new  elec- 
tion of  its  own  members?  Would  anything, 
with  such  a  principle  in  it,  or  rather  with  such 
a  destitution  of  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be  called  a 
government?  No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  de- 
nominated a  Constitution.  It  should  be  called, 
rather,  a  collection  of  topics  for.  everlasting  con- 
troversy; heads  of  debate  for  a  disputatious 
people.  It  would  not  be  a  government.  It 
would  not  be  adequate  to  any  practical  good, 
nor  fit  for  any  country  to  live  under.  To  avoid 
all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me 
to  repeat  again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I 
claim  no  powers  for  the  government  by  forced 
or  unfair  construction.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  strictly  limited  powers;  of  enumer- 
ated, specified,  and  particularized  powers;  and 
that  whatsoever  is  not  granted,  is  withheld. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  however  the 
grant  of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limits 
and  extent  may  yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of 
doubt;  and  the  general  government  would  be 
good  for  nothing,  it  would  be  incapable  of  long 
existence,  if  some  mode  had  not  been  provided 
in  which  those  doubts,  as  they  should  arise, 
might  be  peaceably,  but  not  authoritatively, 
solved. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  doctrine  a  little  into  its  prac- 
tical application.  Let  us  look  at  his  probable 
modus  operandi.  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  an  in- 
genious man  can  tell  how  it  is  to  be  done.   Now, 


I  i^ish  to  be  informed  kaw  this  State  inter- 
ference is  to  be  put  in  practice.  We  will  take 
the  existing  case  of  the  tariff  law.  South  Caro- 
lina is  said  to  have  made  up  her  opinion  uix>n  it. 
If  we  do  not  repeal  it  (as  we  probably  shall  not), 
she  will  then  apply  to  the  case  the  remedy  of 
her  doctrine.  She  will,  we  must  suppose,  pass 
a  law  of  her  Legislature,  declaring  the  several 
acts  of  Congress,  usually  called  the  tariff  laws, 
null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  respect  South 
Carolina,  or  the  citizens  thereof.  So  far,  all  is 
a  paper  transaction,  and  easy  enough.  But  the 
collector  at  Charleston  is  collecting  the  duties 
imposed  by  these  tariff  laws — he,  therefore, 
must  be  stopped.  The  collector  will  seize  the 
goods  if  the  tariff  duties  are  not  paid.  The 
State  authorities  will  undertake  their  rescue; 
the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will  come  to  the 
collector's  aid;  and  here  the  contest  begins. 
The  militia  of  the  State  will  be  called  out  to 
sustain  the  nullifying  act.  They  will  march,  sir, 
under  a  very  gallant  leader;  for  I  believe  the 
honorable  member  himself  commands  the 
militia  of  that  part  of  the  State.  He  will  raise 
the  NULLIFYING  ACT  on  his  standard,  and 
spread  it  out  as  his  banner.  It  will  have  a  pre- 
amble, bearing  that  the  tariff  laws  are  palpable, 
deliberate,  and  dangerous,  violations  of  the 
Constitution.  He  will  proceed,  with  his  ban- 
ner flying,  to  the  custom  house  in  Charleston, — 

«'  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing^  martial  sounds." 

Arrived  at  the  custom  house,  he  will  tell  the 
collector  that  he  must  collect  no  more  duties 
under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This  he  will  be 
somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a 
grave  countenance,  considering  what  hand 
South  Carolina  herself  had  in  that  of  1816. 
But,  sir,  the  collector  would,  probably,  not  de- 
sist at  his  bidding.  Here  would  ensue  a  pause; 
for  they  say,  that  a  certain  stillness  precedes 
a  tempest.  Before  this  military  array  should 
fall  on   custom   house,  collector,  clerks,  and  all, 
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it  is  very  probable  some  of  those  composing  it 
would  request  of  their  gallant  commander-in 
chief  to  be  informed  a  little  upon  the  point  of 
law ;  for  they  have,  doubtless,  a  just  respect  for 
his  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  for  his 
bravery  as  a  soldier.  They  know  he  has  read 
Blackstone  and  the  Constitution,  as  well  as 
Turenne  and  Vauban.  Thev  would  ask  him, 
therefore,  something  concerning  their  rights  in 
this  matter.  They  would  inquire  whether  it 
was  not  somewhat  dangerous  to  resist  a  law  of 
the  United  States.  What  would  be  the  nature 
of  their  offence,  they  would  wish  to  learn,  if 
they,  by  military  force  and  array,  resisted  the 
execution  in  Carolina  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  should  turn  out,  after  all,  that  the 
law  was  coustituiional.  He  would  answer,  of 
course,  treason.  No  lawyer  could  give  any 
other  answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell  them, 
had  learned  that  some  years  ago.  How,  then, 
they  would  ask,  do  you  propose  to  defend  us.^ 
We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets,  but  treason  has  a 
way  of  taking  people  off  that  we  do  not  much 
relish.  How  do  you  propose  to  defend  us.^ 
**  Look  at  my  floating  banner,*'  he  would  reply ; 
"see  there  the  nullifying  laiv!'"'  Is  it  your 
opinion,  gallant  commander,  they  would  then 
gay,  that  if  we  should  be  indicted  for  treason, 
that  same  floating  banner  of  yours  would  make 
a  good  plea  in  bar?  **  South  Carolina  is  a  sov- 
ereign State,'*  he  would  reply.  That  is  true; 
.  but  would  the  judge  admit  our  plea.**  "  These 
tariff  laws,*'  he  would  repeat,  '*  are  unconstitu- 
tional, palpably,  deliberately,  dangerously."  That 
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all  may  be  so;  but  if  the  tribunals  should  not 
happen  to  be  of  that  opinion,  shall  we  swing 
for  it.^  We  are  ready  to  die  for  our  countrv,  but 
it  is  rather  an  awkward  business,  this  dying  with  • 
out  touching  the  ground.  After  all,  this  is  a  sort 
of  >5'«w/-tax,  worse  than  any  part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  be  in  a  dilemma  like  that  of  another 
great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  before 
him,  which  he  could  not  untie.     He   must  cut  it 


with  his  sword.  He  must  say  to  his  followers, 
Defend  yourselves  with  your  bayonets;  and 
this  is  war — civil  war. 

Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force  and 
force,  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  remedy 
for  the  revision  of  unconstitutional  laws,  which 
the  gentleman  contends  for.  It  must  hap- 
pen in  the  very  first  case  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Is  not  this  the  plain  result?  To  resist, 
by  force,  the  execution  of  a  law,  generally,  is 
treason.  Can  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
take  notice  of  the  indulgence  of  a  State  to  com 
mit  treason  ?  The  common  saying,  that  a  State 
cannot  commit  treason  herself,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  Can  it  authorize  others  to  do  it?  If 
John  Fries  had  produced  an  act  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, annulling  the  law  of  Congress,  would  it 
have  helped  his  case?  Talk  about  it  as  we  will, 
these  doctrines  go  the  length  of  revolution. 
They  are  incompatible  with  any  peaceable  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  They  lead 
directly  to  disunion  and  civil  commotion ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that,  at  the  commencement,  when 
they  are  first  found  to  be  maintained  by  respect- 
able men,  and  in  a  tangible  form,  that  I  enter 
my  public  protest  against  them  all. 

The  honorable  gentleman  argues  that,  if  this 
government  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of 
its  own  powers,  whether  that  right  of  judging 
be  in  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court,  it  equally 
subverts  State  sovereignty.  This  the  gentle- 
man sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  although  he  can- 
not perceive  how  the  right  of  judging  in  this 
matter,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  State  I^egisla- 
tures,  has  any  tendency  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union.  The  gentleman's  opinion 
may  be  that  the  right  ought  not  to  have  been 
lodged  with  the  general  government;  he  may 
like  better  such  a  Constitution  as  we  should 
have  under  the  right  of  State  interference;  but 
I  ask  him  to  meet  nic  on  the  plain  matter  of 
fact — I  ask  him  to  meet  nie  on  the  Constitution 
itself — I  ask  him  if  the  power  is  not  there — 
clearlv  and  visiblv  found  there. 
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But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  the 
grounds  of  it?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  unalter- 
able. It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form  no 
longer  than  the  people  who  established  it  shall 
choose  to  continue  it.  If  they  shall  become 
convinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudicious 
or  inexpedient  partition  and  distribution  of 
power  between  the  State  governments  and  the 
general  government,  they  can  alter  that  distri- 
bution  at  will. 

If  anything  be  found  in  the  national  Consti- 
tution, either  by  original  provision  or  subse- 
quent interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in 
it,  the  people  kno^  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
If  any  construction  be  established,  unaccep- 
table to  them,  so  as  to  become,  practically,  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  they  will  amend  it  at 
their  own  sovereign  pleasure.  But,  while  the 
people  choose  to  maintain  it  as  it  is,  while  they 
are  satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse  to  change  it, 
who  has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  State 
Legislatures  a  right  to  alter  it,  either  by  inter- 
ference, construction,  or  otherwise?  Gentle- 
men do  not  seem  to  recollect  that  the  people 
have  any  power  to  do  anything  for  themselves; 
they  imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them  any 
longer  than  they  are  under  the  close  guardian- 
ship of  the  State  Legislatures.  Sir,  the  people 
have  not  trusted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the 
general  ConstituMon,  to  these  hands;  they  have 
required  other  security,  and  taken  other  bonds. 
They  have  chosen  to  trust  themselves,  first  to 
the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  to  such 
construction  as  the  government  itself,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  should  put  on  its  own  powers,  under 
their  oaths  of  office,  and  subject  to  their  re- 
sponsibility to  them;  just  as  the  people  of  a 
State  trust  their  own  State  governments  with  a 
similar  f>ower.  Secondly,  they  have  reposed 
their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent  elections, 
and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  Iheir 
own  servants  and  agents,  whenever  they  see 
cause.     Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in  the 


judicial  power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  trustworthy,  they  have  made  as  respectable, 
as  disinterested,  and  as  independent,  as  practica- 
ble. Fourthlv,  thev  have  seen  fit  to  relv,  in 
cxises  of  necessity,  or  high  expediency ,  on  their 
known  and  admitted  power  to  alter  or  amend 
the  Constitution,  peaceably  and  quietly,  when- 
ever experience  shall  point  out  defects  or  im- 
perfections. And,  finally,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  at  no  time,  in  no  way,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  authorized  any  State  legis- 
lature to  construe  or  interpret  their  instrument 
of  government;  much  less  to  interfere,  by  their 
own  power,  to  arrest  its  course  and  operation. 

If  sir,  the  people,  in  these  respects,  had  done 
otherwise  than  they  have  done,  their  Constitu- 
tion could  neither  have  been  preserved,  nor 
would  it  have  been  worth  preserving.  And  if 
its  plain  provision  shall  now  be  disregarded,  and 
these  new  doctrines  interpolated  in  it,  it  will  be- 
come as  feeble  and  helpless  a  being  as  enemies, 
whether  early  or  more  recent,  could  possibly 
desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  State,  but  as  h  pKX)r 
dependent  on  State  permission.  It  must  bor- 
row leave  to  be,  and  will  be,  no  longer  than 
State  pleasure,  or  State  discretion,  sees  fit  to 
grant  the  indulgence,  and  to  prolong  its  poor 
existence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are 
hopes  also.  The  people  have  preserved  this, 
their  own  chosen  Constitution,  for  fortv  vears, 
and  have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
renown  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  its  strength.  They  are  now,  generally, 
strongly  attached  to  it.  Overthrown  by  direct 
assault,  it  cannot  be;  evaded,  undermined,  nul- 
LiFFED,  it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who 
shall  succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously  and 
vigilantly  discharge  the  two  great  branches 
of  our  public  trust — faithfully  to  preserve,  and 
wiselv  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons 
of  mv  dissent  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
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advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  conscious  of 
having  detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too 
long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no 
previous  deliberation,  such  as  is  suited  to  the 
discussion  of  so  grave  and  important  a  subject. 
But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and 
1  have  ndt  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utter- 
ance of  its  spontaneous  sentiments. 

I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself  to  relin- 
quish it,  without  expressing  once  more  my  deep 
conviction  that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than 
the  Union  of  the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and 
essential  importance  to  the  public  happiness.  I 
profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our 
safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and  dig- 
nity abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of 
our  country.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the 
discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of 
adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of 
disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and 
ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences, 
these  great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as 
from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of 
life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed 
with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings; 
and,  although  our  territory  has  stretched  out 
wider  and  wider,  and  our  population  spread 
farther  and  farther,  thev  have  not  outrun  its 
protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all 
a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  personal 
happiness.  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to 
look  beyond  the  Union,  to  sec  what  might  lie 
hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not 
coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  lib- 
erty, when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall 
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be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed 
myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion, 
to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below;  nor 
could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counselor  in  the 
affairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts 
should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how 
the  Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how 
tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting, 
gratifying  prospects^pread  out  before  us,  for  us 
and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to 
penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at 
least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that 
on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies 
behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  be- 
hold, for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may 
I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
honored fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union; 
on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on 
a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may 
be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feeble  and 
lingering  glance,  .rather,  behold  the  gorgeous 
ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced, 
its  arms  and  trophies  streanung  in  their  original 
luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  not  a 
single  star  obscured — bearing  for  its  motto  no 
such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  What  is  all  this 
worth?  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and 
folly,  Liberty  first ^  and  Union  afterivard;  but 
everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of 
living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in 
every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other 
sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart 
— Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable! 
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ENRY  CLAY,  the  subject  of 
this  short  sketch,  was  born  near 
Richmond,  Virginia,  April  12, 
1777.  His  parents  were  poor,  and 
his  father,  a  Baptist  minister,  died 
when  Henry  was  but  f\ve  years  old.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  fine  character, 
and  trained  her  son  to  walk  in  the  wavs 
of  honesty  and  virtue,  though  his  earJy 
literary  culture  was  quite  limited. 

He  served  four  years  as  copyist  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  in  Richmond,  which  position 
he  left  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  in 
the  office  of  Robert  Brooke,  then  attor- 
ney-general, and  afterward  governor  of 
the  State.  In  1797,  though  but  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  two  years  later  established  him- 
self for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  When,  soon 
after,  a  convention  was  called  for  revising 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  young 
Clay  favored  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery.  Such  a  position,  at  that  time, 
was  sufficient  to  render  any  man  who 
advocated  it  in  that  State,  unpopular, 
.but   the   stand    which  Clay  took  in  op- 


*position  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
combined  with  his  persuasive  powers  as 
an  orator,  restored  him  to  public  favor, 
and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  three 
years  later,  1806,  he  was,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  General  John  Adair,  chosen  to  a 
Teat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  being 
then  scarce  thirty  years  of  age.  It  was 
but  for  a  short  term,  yet  it  showed  the 
popularity  of  tlie  man. 

In  1807  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was,  in  1809, 
elected  to  fill  another  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  jthis  time  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  In  181 1  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House,  which  position  he  retained  until 
1814,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  The  duties  of  this  posi- 
tion he  performed  with  marked  ability. 
The  British  give  him  credit  with  having 
secured  the  erasure  of  the  clause  allow- 
ing the  ships  of  Great  Britain  the  free 
navigation    of  the    Mississippi.     During 
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his  absence  he  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress, and,  on  the  assembling  of  that 
body,  was  again  chosen  Speaker  of  the 

House,  in  which  capacity  he  served  un- 

• 

til  1 82 1,  and  to  which  he  was  again 
chosen  in  1823. 

Mr.  Clay  was  five  times  an  aspirant 
for  presidential  honors;  three  times  seek- 
ing the  nomination,  but  failing  to  secure 
it;  twice  nominated,  but  failing  ot  an 
election.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  to 
President  J.  Q.  Adams  from  1825  to  1829. 

In  1831  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  continued  a  member  of  that 
body,  by  re-election,  until  1842,  when  he 
resigned  the  office.  Seven  years  later 
he  was  again  returned  to  the  Senate, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  contro- 
versy and  compromise  measures  con- 
nected with  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  State. 

Mr.  Clay's  public  life  was  long  and 
eventful.  In  all  positions  he  approved 
himself  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  of 
head  and  heart.  He  left  the  impress  of 
his  strong  genius  upon  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  aided  very  materially  in 
shaping  and  coloring  that  history. 


From  the  time  he  entered  public  life 
until  his  death,  the  question  of  slavery 
agitated  the  country.  Time  and  again 
it  seemed  about  to  disrupt  the  Union, 
in  order  that  it  might  secure  permanent 
lease  of  life.  Much  as  Mr.  Clay  de- 
sired the  abolition  of  the  system,  he  in- 
troduced various  compromise  measures 
to  prevent  the  question's  coming  to  final 
adjustment,  as  long  as  he  was  spared  to 
advise  and  act. 

He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  protec- 
tion to  home  industries,  and  labored 
faithfully  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternal improvements. 

He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Union, 
and  held  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  while  a  believer,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  theory  of  "  State's 
Rights."  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
held  with  regard  to  Mr.  Clay's  political 
consistency  and  wisdom,  no  one  can 
deny  his  genius  and  power  as  a  public 
leader,  the  fine  qualities  of  his  head 
and  heart,  and  the  virtues  of  his  private 
life. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years,  June  29,  1852. 
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THE   AMERICAN   PROTECTIVE   SYSTEM. 


Mr,  day's  SfitteA,  delivered  iu 

Mr.  President  :  In  one  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (General  Hay  ne),  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
sense  intended  by  him,  I  entirely  concur.  I 
agree  with  him,  that  the  decision  on  the  system 
of  policy  embraced  in  this  debate,  involves  the 
future  destiny  of  this  growing  country.  One 
way,  I  verily  believe,  it  would  lead  to  deep 
and  general  distress,  general  bankruptcy,  and 
national  ruin,  without  benefit  to  any  part  of  the 
Union ;  the  other,  the  existing  prosperity  will 
be  preserved  and  augmented,  and  the  nation 
will  continue  rapidly  to  advance  in  wealth, 
power,  and  greatness,  without  prejudice  to  any 
section  of  the  confederacy. 

Thus  viewing  the  question,  I  stand  here  as 
the  humble  but  zealous  advocate,  not  of  the  in- 
terests of  one  State,  or  seven  States  only,  but 
of  the  whole  Union.  And  never  before  have 
I  felt  more  intensely  the  overpowering  weight 
of  that  share  of  responsibility  which  belongs  to 
me  in  these  deliberations.  Never  before  have  I 
had  more  occasion  than  I  now  have  to  lament 
my  want  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the  pos- 
session of  which  might  enable  me  to  unfold  to 
this  Senate,  and  to  illustrate  to  this  people,  great 
truths,  intimately  connected  with  the  lasting 
welfare  of  my  country.  I  should,  indeed,  sink 
overwhelmed  and  subdued  beneath  the  appall- 
ing magnitude  of  the  task  which  lies  before  me, 
if  I  did  not  feel  mvself  sustained  and  fortified 
by  a  thorough  consciousness  of  the  justness  of 
the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  and  by  a  per- 
suasion I  hope  not  presumptuous,  that  it  has 
the  approbation  of  that  Providence  who  has  so 

often  smiled  upon  these  United  States. 

* 

Eight  years  ago  it  was  my  painful  duty  to 


Ike  United  States  SenaU  in  t£(3a, 

present  to  the  other  House  of  Congress,  an 
unexaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress 
pervading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  re- 
member some  of  its  frightful  features.  We  all 
know  that  the  people  were  then  oppressed  and 
borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that 
the  value  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of 
depression;  that  ruinous  sales  and  sacrifices 
were  everywhere  made  of* real  estate;  that  stop 
laws,  and  relief  laws,  and  paper  money  were 
adopted  to  save  the  people  from  impending  de- 
struction; that  a  deficit  in  the  public  revenue 
existed,  which  compelled  government  to  seize 
upon,  and  divert  from  its  legitimate  object,  the 
appropriations  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  redeem 
the  national  debt;  and  that  our  commerce  and 
navigation  were  threatened  with  a  complete 
paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any 
term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution,  which  exhibited  a  scene  of 
the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it 
would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years  which 
immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
tarifiof  1824. 

I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task 
of  exhibiting  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the 
country.  On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cul- 
tivation extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face 
of  the  country  improved,  our  people  fully  and 
profitably  employed,  and  the  public  countenance 
exhibiting  tranquility,  contentment,  and  happi- 
ness. And  if  we  descend  into  particulars,  we 
have  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people 
out  of  debt,  land  rising  slowly  in  value,  but  in 
a  secure  and  salutary  degree;  a  ready,  though 
not  extravagant,  market  for  all  the  surplus  pro- 
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ductions  of  our  ind*astry;  innumerable  flocks 
and  herds  browsing  and  gamboling  on  ten 
thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with  rich  and 
verdant  grasses ;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole 
villages  springing  up,  as  it  were,  by  enchant- 
ment; our  exports  and  imports  increasing  and 
increasing;  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, swelling,  and  fully  occupied;  the  rivers 
of  our  interior  animated  by  the  perpetual 
thunder  and  lightning  of  countless  steam- 
boats; the  currency  sound  and  abundant;  the 
public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing,  em- 
barrassing Congress  not  to  And  subjects  of 
taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall 
be  liberated  from  the  impost.  If  the  term  of 
seven  years  were  to  be  selected,  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since 
the  establishment  of  their  present  Constitution, 
it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  from  gloom  and  distress  to  brightness 
and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the  work  of 
American  legislation,  fostering  American  in- 
dustry, instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled 
by  foreign  legislation,  cherishing  foreign  in- 
dustry. The  foes  of  the  American  System,  in 
1824,  with  great  boldness  and  confidence,  pre- 
dicted, First,  the  ruin  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  creation  of  a  necessity  to  resort  to  di- 
rect taxation.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (General  Hayne),  I  believe,  thought 
that  the  tariff  of  1824  would  operate  a  reduction 
of  revenue  to  the  large  amount  of  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Second,  the  destruction  of 
our  navigation.  Third,  the  desolation  of  com- 
mercial cities.  And,  fourth,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and 
further  decline  in  that  of  the  articles  of  our  ex- 
ports. Every  prediction  which  they  made  has 
failed — utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of 
the  public  revenue,  with  which  they  then  sought 


to  deter  us  from  the  adoption  of  the  American 
System,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  subver- 
sion, the  vast  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
produced  by  that  system.  Every  branch  of 
our  navigation  has  increased. 

While  we  thus  behold  the  entire  failure  of  all 
that  was  foretold  against  the  system,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  just  felicitation  to  its  friends,  that  all 
their  anticipations  of  its  benefits  have  been  ful- 
filled, or  are  in  progress  of  fulfillment  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me,  in 
1824,  in  the  other  House,  in  support  of  the 
tariff,  and  to  which,  otherwise,  I  should  not 
have  particularly  referred.  But  I  would  ask 
any  one,  who  can  now  command  the  courage 
to  pursue  that  long  production,  what  principle 
there  laid  down  is  not  true?  What  prediction 
then  made  has  been  falsified  by  practical  ex- 
perience.^ 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system  to 
which  wc  owe  so  much  of  the  public  prosperity, 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival  of  the  period  of 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  has  been  con- 
fidently looked  to  as  presenting  a  suitable  occa- 
sion to  rid  the  country  of  evils  with  which  the 
system  is  alleged  to  be  fraught.  Not  an  inat- 
tentive observer  of  passing  events,  I  have  been 
aware  that,  among  those  who  were  most  early  in 
pressing  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and 
upon  that  ground  were  opposing  appropriations 
to  other  great  interests,  there  were  some  who 
cared  less  about  the  debt  than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  other  objects.  But  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  coupled  the  payment  of 
their  public  debt  with  the  destruction  of  the 
protection  of  their  industry,  against  foreign 
laws  and  foreign  industry.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  extinction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  as  relief  from  a  burthen,  and  not  as  the 
infliction  of  a  curse.  If  it  is  to  be  attended  or 
followed  bv  the  subversion  of  the  American 
System,  and  an  exposure  of  our  establishments 
and  our   productions  to   the  unguarded   conse- 
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quences  of  the  selfish  policy  of  foreign  powers, 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  "vsill  be  the  bit- 
terest of  curses.     Its  fruit  will  be  like  the  fruit 

"  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
BrouK'ht  death  into  the  world,  and  all  o\ir  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden." 

If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on 
principles  erroneous  in  theory,  pernicious  in 
practice — above  all,  if  it  be  unconstitutional,  as 
is  alleged,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  it  suffered  to  remain.  But, 
before  we  sanction  this  sweeping  denunciation, 
let  us  look  a  little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude, 
its  ramifications,  its  duration,  and  the  high 
authorities  which  have  sustained  it.  We  shall 
see  that  its  foes  will  have  accomplished  com- 
paratively nothing  after  having  achieved  their 
present  aim  of  breaking  down  our  iron-found- 
ries, our  woolen,  cotton,  and  hemp  manufac- 
tories, and  our  sugar  plantations.  The  destruc- 
tion of  these  would,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  the 
sacrifice  of  immense  capital,  the  ruin  of  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  incalcu- 
lable loss  to  the  whole  community.  But  their 
prostration  would  not  disfigure,  ndi*  produce 
greater  effect  upon  the  whole  system  of  j)rotec- 
tion,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  destruction  of 
the  beautiful  domes  upon  the  capitol  would  oc- 
casion to  the  magnificent  edifice  which  they 
surmount  Why,  sir,  there  is  scarcely  an  inter- 
est, scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is  not 
embraced  by  the  beneficence  of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and 
trade,  from  which  all  foreign  tonnage  is  abso- 
lutelv  excluded. 

It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the 
inconsiderable  exception  made  by  treaties  of  re- 
ciprocity with  a  few  foreign  powers. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  hardy 
and  enterprising  fishermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  everv  mechanic  art. 

It  extends  to  all  lower  Louisiana,  the  Delta 
of  which  might  as  well  be  submerged  again  in 


the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  has  been  a 
gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the 
protecting  duty  upon  its  gpreat  staple. 

It  affects  the  cotton  planter  himself,  and  to- 
bacco planter,  both  of  whom  enjoy  protection. 

Such  are  some  of  the  items  of  this  vast  sys- 
tem of  protection,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
abandon.  We  might  well  pause  and  contem- 
plate, if  human  imagination  could  conceive  the 
extent  of  mischief  and  ruin  from  its  total  over- 
throw, before  we  proceed  to  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Its  duration  is  worthy,  also,  of  serious 
consideration.  Not  to  go  behind  the  Constitu- 
tion, its  date  is  coeval  with  that  instrument  It 
began  on  the  ever  memorable  fourth  day  of 
July — ^the  fourth  day  of  July,  1789-  The  second 
act,  which  stands  recorded  in  the  statute  book, 
bearing  the  illustrious  signature  of  George 
Washington,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole 
system.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about 
the  matter,  it  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  the  world,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  **  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,"  that  duties  should 
be  laid.  It  is  in  vai^  to  urge  the  small  amount 
of  the  measure  of  the  protection  thus  extended. 
The  g^eat  principle  was  then  established  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Constitution,  with  the  father  of 
his  countrv  at  their  head.  And  it  cannot  now 
be  questioned  that,  if  the  government  had  not 
then  been  new,  and  the  subject  untried,  a 
greater  measure  of  protection  would  have  been 
applied,  if  it  had  been  supposed  necessary. 
Shortly  after,  the  master  minds  of  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  were  brought  to  act  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.  Taking  views  of  it  appertaining 
to  the  departments  of  foreign  afi^irs,  and  of  the 
treasury,  which  they  respectively  filled,  they 
presented,  severally,  reports  which  yet  remain 
monuments  of  their  profound  wisdom,  and 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  of  protection  to 
American  industry.  Mr.  Jefferson  argued  that 
foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and 
foreign  high  duties,  ought  to  be  met  at  home  by 
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American  restrictions,  American  prohibitions, 
and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
surveying  the  entire  ground,  and  looking  at 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject,  treated  it 
with  an  ability  which,  if  ever  equaled,  has 
not  been  surpassed,  and  earnestly  recommended 
protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  com- 
menced about  this  period,  and  streams  of  gold 
poured  into  the  United  States  through  a  thousand 
channels,  opened  or  enlarged  by  the  successful 
commerce  which  our  neutrality  enabled  us  to 
prosecute.  We  forgot,  or  overlooked,  in  the 
general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encourag- 
ing our  domestic  manufactures.  Then  came 
the  edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders 
in  council;  and  our  embargo,  non-intercourse, 
non-importation,  and  war,  followed,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. These  national  measures,  amounting 
to  a  total  suspension,  for  the  period  of  their 
duration,  of  our  foreign  commerce,  afforded 
the  most  efficacious  encouragement  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers;  and, accordingly,  they  every- 
where sprung  up.  While  these  measures  of 
restriction,  ana  this  state  of  war  continued,  the 
manufacturers  were  stimulated  in  their  enter- 
prise by  every  assurance  of  support,  by  public 
sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves.  It  was 
about  that  period  (1808)  that  South  Carolina 
bore  her  high  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy,  in  an  act  of  her  Legislature,  the  pre- 
amble of  which,  now  before  me,  reads : 

"  Whereas,  the  establishment  and  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures  is  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  a  State,  by  adding  new  incen* 
lives  to  industry^  and  as  being  the  means  of  dis- 
posing to  advantage  the  surplus  productions  of 
the  agriculturist ;  and,  whereas,  in  the  present 
unexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  establish- 
ment in  our  country  is  not  only  expedient^  but 
politic  in  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign 
nations." 

The  legislature,  not  being  competent  to  afford 
the  most  efficacious  aid,  by  imposinjj  duties  on 


foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to  incorporate  a 
company. 

Peace,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  returned  in 
181 5,  but  there  did  not  return  with  it  the  golden 
days  which  preceded  the  edicts  leveled  at  our 
commerce  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  It 
found  all  Europe  tranquilly  resuming  the  arts 
and  business  of  civil  life.  It  found  Europe  no 
longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and  the 
employer  of  our  navigation,  but  excluding,  or 
heavily  burthening,  almost  all  the  productions 
of  our  agriculture,  and  our  rivals  in  manufac- 
tures, in  navigation,  and  in  commerce.  It  found 
our  country,  in  short,  in  a  situation  totally  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  past — new  and  untried.  It 
became  necessary  to  adapt  our  laws,  and  es- 
pecially our  laws  of  impost,  to  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  we  found  ourselves.  Accord- 
ingly,  that  eminent  and  lamented  citizen,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury  (Mr.  Dallas),  was 
required,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, under  date  the  twenty-third  day 
of  February,  181 5,  to  prepare  and  report  to  the 
succeeding  session  of  Congress  a  system  of 
revenue  conformable  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  He  had  the  circle  of 
a  whole  year  to  perform  the  work,  con- 
sulted merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other 
practical  men,  and  opened  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence. The  report  which  he  made  at  the 
session  of  1816  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
and  reflections,  and  embodies  the  principles 
which  he  thought  applicable  to  the  subject.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a 
measure  of  mere  revenue,  and  that  it  only  re- 
duced the  war  duties  to  a  peace  standard.  It  is 
true  that  the  question  then  was,  how  much  and 
in  what  way  should  the  double  duties  of  the 
war  be  reduced  }  Now,  also,  the  question  is,  on 
what  articles  shall  the  duties  be  reduced  so  as  to 
subject  the  amounts  of  the  future  revenue  to  the 
wants  of  the  government.'*  Then  it  was  deemed 
an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it  should 
be  now,  how  the  reduction  should  be  made,  so 
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as  to  secure  proper  encouragement  to  our  do- 
mestic industry.  That  tliis  was  a  leading  object 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  I  well 
remember,  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Dallas.     He  says  in  his  report: 

**  There  are  few,  if  any,  governments  which 
do  not  regard  the  establishment  of  domestic 
manufactures  as  a  chief  object  of  public  poWcy. 
The  United  States  have  always  so  regarded  it 
The  demands  of  the  country,  while  the  acquisi- 
tions of  supplies  from  foreign  nations  was  either 
prohibited  or  impracticable,  may  have  afforded 
sufficient  inducement  for  this  investment  of 
capital,  and  this  application  of  labor,  but  the  in- 
ducement, in  its  necessary  extent,  must  fail 
when  the  day  of  competition  returns.  Upon  that 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  the 
preservation  of  the  manufactures,  which  private 
citizens,  under  favorable  auspices,  have  constitu- 
ted the  property  of  the  nation,  becomes  a  con- 
sideration of  general  policy,  to  be  resolved  by  a 
recollection  of  past  embarrassments;  by  the 
certainty  of  an  increased  difficulty  of  reinstat- 
ing, upon  any  emergency,  the  manufactures 
which  shall  be  allowed  to  perish  and  pass 
away,"  etc. 

The  measure  of  protection  which  he  proposed 
was  not  adopted,  in  regard  to  some  leading 
articles,  and  there  was  gpreat  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining what  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  the 
prificiple  was  then  distinctly  asserted,  and  fully 
sanctioned. 

The  subject  of  the  American  System  was 
again  brought  up  in  1820,  by  the  bill  reported  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufactures, 
now  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  principle 
was  successfully  maintained  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people;  but  the  bill  which  they 
passed  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  It  was  re- 
vived in  1824;  the  whole  ground  carefully  and 
deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  intro- 
duced, receiving  all  the  sanctions  of  the  Consti- 
tution,   became    the    law    of     the   land.     An 


amendment  of  the  system  was  proposed  in  1828, 
to  the  history  ot  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable 
recollections.  The  bill  of  that  year,  in  some  of 
its  provisions,  was  framed  on  principles  directly 
adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of 
the  policy  of  protection.  I  have  heard,  without 
vouching  for  the  fact,  that  it  was  so  framed, 
upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen,  now 
abroad,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  defeating 
the  bill,  and  with  assurance  that,  being  altogether 
unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  American 
System,  the  bill  would  be  lost  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  most  exceptional  features  of  the  bill 
were  stamped  upon  it,  against  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  the  friends  of  the  system,  by 
the  votes  of  Southern  members,  upon  a  princi- 
ple, I  think,  as  unsound  in  legislation  as  it  is 
reprehensible  in  ethics.  The  bill  was  passed, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  having  been  deemed 
better  to  take  the  bad  along  with  the  good 
which  it  contained,  than  reject  it  altogether. 
Subsequent  legislation  has  corrected  the  error 
then  perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is 
vehemently  denounced  by  gentlemen  who  con- 
tributed to  make  it  what  it  was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection 
been  gradually  built,  stone  upon  stone,  and  step 
by  step,  from  the  fourth  of  July,  1789,  down  to 
the  present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress it  has  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
Congress.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  approved  and  continue  to  ap- 
prove it.  Every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  from  Washington  to  the  present,  in  some 
form  or  other,  has  given  to  it  the  authority  of 
his  name;  and,  however  the  opinions  of  the 
existing  President  are  interpreted  south  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon*s  line,  on  the  north  they  are 
at  least  understood  to  favor  the  establishment  of 
a  judicious  tariff. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  now- 
called  upon  to  determine,  is  not  whether  we 
shall  establish  a  new  and  doubtful  svstem  of 
policy,  just  proposed,  and  for  the  first  time  pre- 
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sented  to  our  consideration,  but  whether  we 
shall  break  down  and  destroy  a  long  established 
system,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up  and 
sanctioned,  during  a  series  of  years,  again  and 
again,  by  the  nation,  and  its  highest  and  most 
revered  authorities.  Are  we  not  bound  delib- 
erately to  consider  whether  we  can  proceed  to 
this  work  of  destruction  without  a  violation  of 
the  public  faith?  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  justly  supposed  that  the  policy  of 
protecting  their  industry  against  foreign  legisla- 
tion and  foreign  industry,  was  fully  settled,  not 
by  a  single  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate 
acts  of  government,  performed  at  distant  and 
frequent  intervals.  In  full  confidence  that  the 
policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed, 
thousands  upon  thousands  have  invested  their 
capital,  purchased  a  vast  amount  of  real  and 
other  estate,  made  permanent  establishments, 
and  accommodated  their  industry.  Can  we  ex- 
pose to  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless 
multitude,  without  justly  incurring  the  reproach 
of  violating  the  national  faith  .^ 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent  and 
sanctions  of  the  policy  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial  effects,  although 
they  may  vary  in  degree,  have  been  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  To  none,  I  verily  believe, 
has  it  been  prejudicial.  In  the  North,  every- 
where, testimonials  are  borne  to  the  high  pros- 
perity which  it  has  diffused.  There  all  branches 
of  industry  are  animated  and  flourishing.  Com- 
merce, foreign  and  domestic,  active;  cities  and 
towns  springing  up,  enlarging,  and  beautifying ; 
navigation  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  smiling  with  im- 
provement, cheerfulness,  and  abundance. 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  de- 
sign of  an  immediate  or  gradual  destruction  of 
the  American  System,  what  is  their  substitute.^ 
Free  trade !  Free  trade !  The  call  for  free  trade 
is  as  unavailing  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child,  in 
its  nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon,  or  the  stars  that 
glitter    in    the  firmament  of  heaven.     It  never 


has  existed,  it  never  will  exist.  Trade  implies 
at  least  two  parties.  To  be  free,  it  should  be 
fair,  equal,  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw  our 
ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
productions,  free  of  all  duty,  what  ports  of  any 
other  foreign  nation  shall  we  find  open  to  the 
free  admission  of  our  surplus  produce.^  We 
may  break  down  all  barriers  to  free  trade  on  our 
part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete  until 
foreign  powers  shall  have  removed  theirs. 
There  would  be  freedom  on  one  side,  and  re- 
strictions, prohibitions  and  exclusions  on  the 
other.  The  bolts,  and  the  bars,  and  the  chains 
of  all  other  nations  will  remain  undisturbed.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  that  our  industry  and  com- 
merce would  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
unequal  and  unjust  state  of  things ;  for,  such  is 
the  flexibility  of  our  nature,  that  it  bends  itself 
to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner 
incarcerated  in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time  becomes 
reconciled  to  his  solitude,  and  regularly  notches 
down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free 
trade  that  they  are  recommending  to  our  accept- 
ance. It  is,  in  effect,  the  British  colonial  system 
that  we  are  invited  to  adopt;  and,  if  their  policy 
prevail,  it  will  lead,  substantially,  to  the  re-coloni- 
zation of  these  States,  under  the  commercial 
dominion  of  Great  Britain.  And  whom  do  we 
find  some  of  the  principal  supporters,  out  of 
Congress,  of  this  foreign  system.'  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  some  foreigners  who  always  re- 
main exotics,  and  never  become  naturalized  in 
our  country;  whilst,  happily,  there  are  many 
others  who  readily  attach  themselves  to  our 
principles  and  our  institutions.  The  honest, 
patient  and  industrious  German  readily  unites 
with  our  people,  establishes  himself  upon  some 
of  our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious  barn,  and 
enjoys,  in  tranquility,  the  abundant  fruits  which 
his  diligence  gathers  around  him,  always  ready 
to  fly  to  the  standard  of  his  adopted  country,  or 
of  its  laws,  when  called  by  the  duties  of  patriot- 
ism.    The   gay,  the   versatile,   the   philosophic 
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Frenchman,  accommodating  himself  cheerfully 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  incorporates  him- 
self without  difficulty  in  our  society.  But  of  all 
foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so 
quickly  with  our  people  as  the  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  visions  which 
have  passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have 
supposed  that  Ireland  was  originally  part  ami 
parcel  of  this  continent,  and  that,  by  some  extra- 
ordinary convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from 
America,  and,  drifting  across  the  ocean,  was 
placed  in  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  Great 
Britain.  The  same  open-heartedness ;  the  same 
generous  hospitality ;  the  same  careless  and  un- 
calculating  indifference  about  human  life,  char- 
acterize the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 
Kentucky  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ire- 
land of  America.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and 
set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe, 
instead  of  bearing  from  Europe  to  America, 
every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would 
there  find,  as  every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a 
hearty  welcome  and  a  happy  home ! 

But  I  have  said  that  the  system  nominally 
called  "free  trade,"  so  earnestly  and  eloquently 
recommended  to  our  adoption,  is  a  mere  revival 
of  the  British  colonial  system,  forced  upon  us 
by  Great  Britain  during  the  existence  of  our 
colonial  vassalage.  The  whole  system  is 
fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  work 
published  as  far  back  as  the  year  1750,  en- 
titled "The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great 
Britain  Considered,  by  Joshua  Gee,"  with  ex- 
tracts from  which  I  have  been  furnished 
by  the  diligent  researches  of  a  friend.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  that  the  South  Carolina 
policy  now,  is  identical  with  the  long  cherished 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  remains  the  same 
as  it  was  when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  part  of 
the  British  empire. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I 
think,  unnecessarily  been  introduced  into  this 
debate.    I  allude  to  the  charge  brought  against 


the  manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the 
growth  of  aristocracy.  If  it  were  true,  would 
gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign  accumula- 
tions of  wealth,  by  that  description  of  industry, 
rather  than  in  their  own  country?  But  is  it 
correct?  The  joint  stock  companies  of  the 
North,  as  I  understand  them,  are  nothing  more 
than  associations,  sometimes  of  hundreds,  by 
means  of  which  the  small  earnings  of  many  are 
brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the  asso- 
ciates, obtaining  corporate  privileges,  are  en- 
abled to  prosecute,  under  one  superintending 
head,  their  business  to  better  advantage.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  essentially  democratic,  or  bet- 
ter devised  to  counterpoise  the  influence  of 
individual  wealth.  In  Kentucky,  almost  every 
manufactory  known  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of 
enterprising  and  self-made  men,  who  have  ac- 
quired whatever  wealth  they  possess  by  patient 
and  diligent  labor.  Comparisons  are  odious, 
and,  but  in  defence,  would  not  be  made  by  me. 
But  is  there  more  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  a 
manufactory,  supporting  hundreds  of  freemen, 
or  in  a  cotton  plantation,  with  its  not  less 
numerous  slaves,  sustaining,  perhaps,  only  two 
white  families — that  of  the  master  and  the 
overseer? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable 
topic,  to  two  general  propositions,  which  cover 
the  entire  g^round  of  debate.  The  first  is,  that, 
under  the  operation  of  the  American  System, 
the  objects  which  it  protects  and  fosters  are 
brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheaper  prices  than 
they  commanded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or 
than  they  would  command  if  it  did  not  exist 
If  that  be  true,  ought  not  the  country  to  be 
contented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless 
the  second  proposition,  which  I  mean  pres- 
ently also  to  consider,  is  unfounded?  And  that 
is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  sustain, 
and  that  it  has  upheld  the  prices  of  all  our  agri- 
cultural and  other  produce,  including  cotton. 

And  is  the  fact  not  indisputable,  that  all  es- 
sential  objects  of  consumption  effected  by  the 
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tarifi^  are  cheaper  and  better  since  the  act  of 
1824,  than  they  were  for  several  years  prior  to 
that  law?  I  appeal  for  its  truth  to  common 
observation,  and  to  all  practical  men.  I  appeal 
to  the  farmer  of  the  country,  whether  he  does 
not  purchase  on  better  terms  his  iron,  salt, 
brown  sugar,  cotton  goods,  and  woolens,  for 
his  laboring  people?  And  I  ask  the  cotton 
planter  if  he  has  not  been  better  and  more 
cheaply  supplied  with  his  cotton  bagging?  In 
regard  to  this  latter  article,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  complained  that,  under  the  existing  duty, 
the  Kentucky  manufacturer  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  Scotch.  The  Kentuckian  fur- 
nishes a  more  substantial  and  a  cheaper  article, 
and  at  a  more  uniform  and  regular  price.  But 
it  was  the  frauds,  the  violations  of  law,  of 
which  1  did  complain;  not  smuggling,  in  the 
common  sense  of  that  practice,  which  has 
something  bold,  daring,  and  enterprising  in  it, 
but  mean,  barefaced  cheating,  by  fraudulent 
invoices  and  false  denomination. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness 
and  superiority,  as  upon  impregnable  ground. 
Gentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity,  and  pro- 
duce a  thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the 
fact,  but  the  fact  itself  will  remain  undisturbed. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend 
to  have  been  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  causes 
in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles — and  that  is,  competition.  By  compe- 
tition, the  total  amount  of  the  supply  is  in- 
creased, and  by  increase  of  supply  a  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the 
consumer  to  buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human 
powers  operating  on  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition.  It  is 
action  and  re-action.  It  operates  between  indi- 
viduals in  the  same  nation,  and  between  differ- 
ent nations.  It  resembles  the  meeting  of  the 
mountain  torrent,  grooving,  by  its  precipitous 
motion,  its  own  channel,  and  ocean's  tide.  Un- 
opposed, it   sweeps   everything   before  it;    but. 


counterpoised,  the  waters  become  calm,  safe, 
and  regular.  It  is  like  the  segments  of  a  circle 
or  an  arch;  taken  separately,  each  is  nothing; 
but  in  their  combination  they  produce  efficiency, 
symmetry,  and  perfection.  By  the  American 
System  this  vast  power  has  been  excited  in 
America,  and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  co- 
operation, or  collision  with  European  industry. 
Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  America; 
and  America  acts  within  itself,  and  with 
Europe.  The  consequence  is,  the  reduction 
of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair 
to  argue  from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe, 
to  her  own  presumed  skill  and  labor,  exclu- 
sively. We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects 
ours.  This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least 
in  reference  to  any  articles  as  to  which  there 
is  not  a  total  non.intercourse;  and  if  our  indus- 
try, by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  sup- 
plies, should  produce  a  diminution  in  the  price 
of  those  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
ascribe  that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead 
of  placing  it  to  the  credit  of  our  own  skill  and 
excited  industry. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Whatever  affects  either, 
affects  the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased, 
the  demand  remaining  the  same,  the  price  de- 
clines; if  the  demand  is  increased,  the  supply 
remaining  the  same,  the  price  advances ;  if  both 
supply  and  demand  are  undiminished,  the  price 
is  stationary,  and  the  price  is  influenced  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance 
in  the  demand  or  supply.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  an  existing  or  new 
duty  necessarily  becomes  a  component  element 
to  its  exact  amount  of  price.  If  the  proportion 
of  demand  and  supply  are  varied  by  the  duty, 
either  in  augmenting  the  supply  or  diminish- 
ing the  demand,  or  vice  versa,  price  is  affected 
to  the  extent  of  that  variation.  But  the  duty 
never  Ixjcomes  an  integral  part  of  the  price, 
except  in  the  instances  where  the  demand  and 
the  supply  remain,  after  the  duty  is  imposed. 
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precisely  what  they  were  before,  or  the  demand 
is  increased,  and  the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  parent  cause 
of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty  excites  produc- 
tion at  home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domest^: 
article  exceeds  the  amount  which  had  been 
previously  imported,  the  price  will  fall.  This 
accounts  for  an  extraordinary  fact  stated  by  a 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Three  cents  were 
laid  as  a  duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead,  by  the 
act  of  1828.  The  price  at  Galena,  and  the 
other  lead  mines,  afterward  fell  to  one  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  duty  did  not,  in  this  case,  enter  into  the 
price ;  for  it  was  twice  the  amount  of  the  price. 
What  produced  the  fall.'  It  was  stimulated 
production  at  home,  excited  by  the  temptation 
of  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  mar- 
ket. This  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Men 
would  not  continue  an  unprofitable  pursuit; 
some  abandoned  the  business,  or  the  total  quan- 
tity produced  was  diminished,  and  living  prices 
have  been  the  consequence.  But,  break  down 
the  domestic  supply,  place  us  again  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  the  foreign  source,  and  can  it 
be  doubted  that  we  should  ultimately  have  to 
supply  ourselves  at  dearer  rates .^  It  is  not  fair 
to  credit  the  foreign  market  with  the  depression 
of  prices  produced  there  by  the  influence  of 
our  competition.  Let  the  competition  be  with- 
drawn, and  their  prices  would  instantly  rise. 

But,  it  is  argued,  that  if,  by  the  skill,  experi- 
ence, and  perfection  which  we  have  acquired  in 
certain  branches  of  manufacture,  they  can  be 
made  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  abroad,  and 
enter  fairly  into  competition  with  them,  why 
not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those  articles.^  And 
why  should  we?  Assuming  the  truth  of  the 
supposition,  the  foreign  article  would  not  be 
introduced  in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  but 
would  remain  excluded  by  the  possession  of 
the  home  market,  which  the  domestic  article 
had    obtained,   the    repeal,    therefore,    would 


have  no  legitimate  effect  But  might  not  the 
foreign  article  be  imported  in  vast  quantities,  to 
glut  our  markets,  break  down  our  establish- 
ments, and  ultimately  to  enable  the  foreigner 
to  monopolize  the  supply  of  our  consumption? 
America  is  the  greatest  foreign  market  for 
European  manufactures.  It  is  that  to  which 
European  attention  is  constantly  directed.  If  a 
great  house  becomes  bankrupt  there,  its  store- 
houses are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are  shipped 
to  America,  where,  in  consequence  of  our 
auctions,  and  our  custom-house  credits,  the 
greatest  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  sale  of 
them.  Combinations  among  manufacturers 
might  take  place,  or  even  the  operations  of 
foreign  governments  might  be  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  our  establishments.  A  repeal, 
therefore,  of  one  protecting  duty,  from  some 
one  or  all  of  these  causes,  would  be  followed  by 
flooding  the  country  with  the  foreign  fabric, 
surcharging  the  market,  reducing  the  price, 
and  a  complete  prostration  of  our  manufacto- 
ries ;  after  which  the  foreigner  would  leisurely 
look  about  to  indemnify  himself  in  the  in- 
creased prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to 
command  by  his  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
our  consumption.  What  American  citizen, 
after  the  government  had  displayed  this  vacil- 
lating policy,  would  be  again  tempted  to  place 
the  smallest  confidence  in  the  public  faith,  and 
adventure  once  more  in  this  branch  of  industry? 
Gentlemen  Imve  allowed  to  the  manufactur- 
ing portions  of  the  community  no  peace;  they 
have  been  constantly  threatened  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  American  System.  From  the 
year  1820,  if  not  from  1816,  down  to  this 
time,  they  have  been  held  in  a  condition  of  con- 
stant alarm  and  insecurity.  Nothing  is  more 
prejudicial  to  the  great  interests  of  a  nation 
than  unsettled  and  varying  policy.  Although 
every  appeal  to  the  National  Legislature  has 
been  responded  to  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  measures  of   protection  have  only 
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been  carried  by  such  small  majorities  as  to  ex- 
cite hopes  on  the  one  hand,  and  fears  on  the 
other.  Let  the  country  breathe,  let  its  vast  re- 
sources be  developed,  let  its  energies  be  fully 
put  forth,  let  it  have  tranquility,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  which 
it  will  exhibit,  will  be  greater  than  that  which 
has  been  presented,  astonishing  as  our  progress 
has  been.  Although  some  branches  of  our 
manufactures  might,  and  in  foreign  markets 
now  do,  fearlessly  contend  with  similar  foreign 
fabrics,  there  are  many  others,  yet  in  their  in- 
&ncy,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  which 
encompass  them.  We  should  look  at  the 
whole  system,  and  recollect  that  time,  when  we 
contemplate  the  great  movements  of  a  nation, 
is  very  different  from  the  short  period  which  is 
allotted  for  the  duration  of  individual  life.  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  well 
and  eloquently  said,  in  1824,  "  No  great  inter- 
est of  any  country  ever  yet  grew  up  in  a  day ;  no 
new  branch  of  industry  can  become  firmly  and 
profitably  established,  but  in  a  long  course  of 
years ;  everything,  indeed,  great  or  good,  is  ma- 
tured by  slow  degrees;  that  which  attains  a 
speedy  maturity  is  of  small  value,  and  is  des- 
tined to  a  brief  existence.  It  is  the  order  of 
Providence,  that  powers  gradually  developed 
shall  alone  attain  permanency  and  perfection. 
Thus  it  must  be  with  our  national  institutions, 
and  national  character  itself." 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
I  have  trespassed  upon  the  Senate.  My  apology 
is  a  deep  and  deliberate  conviction  that  the 
great  cause  under  debate  involves  the  prosperity 
and  the  destiny  of  the  Union.  But  the  best  re- 
quital I  can  make,  for  the  friendly  indulgence 
which  has  been  extended  to  me  bv  the  Senate, 

mi  ' 

and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments  of 
lasting  gratitude,  is  to  proceed,  with  as  little 
delay  as  practicable,  to  the  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
course which  has  not  been  more  tedious  to  the 
Senate  than  exhausting  to  me.  I  have  now  to 
consider  the  remaining  of  the  two  propositions, 


which  I  have  already  announced,  and  which  are 
as  follows : 

Secondly,  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
American  System,  theproducts  of  our  agricul- 
ture  command  a  higher  price  than  they  would 
do  without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market ; 
and  by  the  augmentation  of  wealth,  produced 
by  manufacturing  industry,  which  enlarges  our 
powers  of  consumption,  both  of  domestic  and 
foreign  articles.  The  importance  of  the  home 
market  is  among  the  established  maxims  which 
are  universally  recognized  by  all  writers  and  all 
men.  However  some  mav  differ  as  to  the  rel- 
ative  advantages  of  the  foreign  and  the  home 
market,  none  deny  to  the  latter  great  value  and 
high  consideration.  It  is  nearer  to  us;  beyond 
the  control  of  foreign  legislation;  and  undis- 
turbed bv  those  vicissitudes  to  which  all  inter- 
national  intercourse  is  more  or  less  exposed. 
The  most  stupid  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  a 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  manufactory, 
or  of  a  market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a 
navigable  stream,  which  connects  their  farms 
with  some  great  capital.  If  the  pursuits  of  all 
men  were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  the  particular  produce  of  their  industry, 
they  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  extreme 
want  of  other  necessary  articles  of  human 
subsistence.  The  uniformity  of  the  general 
occupation  would  preclude  all  exchanges,  all 
commerce.  It  is  only  in  the  diversity  of  the 
vocations  of  the  members  of  a  community,  that 
the  means  can  be  found  for  those  salutary  ex- 
changes which  conduce  to  the  general  pros- 
perity. And,  the  greater  that  diversity,  the  more 
extensive  and  the  more  animating  is  the  circle 
of  exchange.  Even  if  foreign  markets  were 
freely  and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and 
the  distance  of  the  interior,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean,  large  portions  of  it  could  never  profi- 
tably reach  the  foreign  market.  But  let  us 
quit  this  field  of  theory,  clear  as  it  is,  and  look 
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at  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, beginning  with  the  most  valuable  staple 
of  our  agriculture. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious 
— if  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  were 
really  higher,  under  the  American  System,  than 
without  it,  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or  low 
prices  were  themselves  relative — relative  to  the 
ability  to  pay  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  tempt,  to 
tantalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  European 
fabrics  than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing  where- 
with to  purchase  them.  If,  by  the  home  ex- 
changes, we  can  be  supplied  with  necessary, 
even  if  they  are  dearer  and  worse,  articles  of 
American  production  than  the  foreign,  it  is 
better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  And  how 
would  the  large  portion  of  our  country  which 
I  have  described  be  supplied,  but  for  the  home 
exchanges?  A  poor  people,  destitute  of  wealth 
or  of  exchangeable  commodities,  has  nothing 
to  purchase  foreign  fabrics.  To  them  they  are 
equally  beyond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost 
be  a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It  is  in  this  view 
of  the  matter  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  vast 
wealth — her  excited  and  protected  industry — is 
enabled  to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation  which, 
when  compared  to  that  of  other  nations,  appears 
enormous ;  but  which,  when  her  immense  riches 
are  compared  to  theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a 
lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our  coasts,  bays, 
rivers,  and  harbors ;  and  he  argues  that  these 
proclaimed  the  design  of  Providence,  that  we 
should  be  a  commercial  people.  I  agree  with 
him.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means.  He 
would  cherish  the  foreign,  and  neglect  the 
internal  trade.  I  would  foster  both.  What  is 
navigation  without  ships,  or  ships  without 
cargoes?  By  penetrating  the  bosoms  of  our 
mountains,  and  extracting  from  them  their  pre- 
cious treasures;  by  cultivating  the  earth,  and 
securing  a  home  market  for  its  rich  and  abun- 
dant products;  by  employing  the  water  power 
with  which  we  are  blessed ;  by  stimulating  and 


protecting  our  native  industry,  in  all  its  forms, 
we  shall  but  nourish  and  promote  the  prosperity 
of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in 
reference  only  to  a  state  of  peace;  but  a  season 
of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
We  have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace; 
but  who  can  tell  when  the  storm  of  war  shall 
again  break  forth?  Have  we  forgotten,  so  soon, 
the  privations  to  which,  not  merely  our  brave 
soldiers  and  our  gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but 
the  whole  community,  during  the  last  war,  for 
the  want  of  absolute  necessaries?  To  what  an 
enormous  price  they  rose  I  And  how  ina4e- 
quate  the  supply  was,  at  any  price !  The  states- 
man who  justly  elevates  his  views,  will  look 
behind,  as  well  as  forward,  and  at  the  existing 
state  of  things ;  and  he  will  graduate  the  policy 
which  he  recommends  to  all  the  probable 
exigencies  which  may  arise  in  the  republic. 
Taking  this  comprehensive  range,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  higher  prices  of  peace, 
if  prices  were  higher  in  peace,  were  more 
than  comi>ensated  by  the  lower  prices  of  war, 
during  which  supplies  of  all  essential  articles 
are  indispensable  to  its  vigorous,  effectual,  and 
glorious  prosecution.  I  conclude  this  part  of 
the  argument  with  the  hope  that  my  humble 
exertions  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful 
in  showing — 

1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ought  to  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  American  System. 

2.  That  the  Free  Trade  System,  which  is 
proposed  as  its  substitute,  ought  really  to  be 
considered  as  the  British  Colonial  System. 

3.  That  the  American  System  is  beneficial 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  much  the  larger  portion. 

4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton, 
and  of  all  our  chief  productions  of  agriculture, 
has  been  sustained  and  upheld,  and  a  decline 
averted,  by  the  Protective  System. 

5.  That  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has 
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been  at  all  diminished  by  the  operation  of  that 
system,  the  diminution  has  been  more  than 
compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created 
at  home. 

6.  That  the  constant  tendency  of  the  system, 
by  creating  competition  among  ourselves,  and 
between  American  and  European  industry,  re- 
ciprocally acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce 
prices  of  manufactured  objects. 

7.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within  the 
scope  of  the  policy  of  protection  have  greatly 
fallen  in  price. 

8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  benefits 
are  experienced,  in  a  season  of  war,  when  the 
foreign  supply  might  be  cut  off,  they  would  be 
much  more  extensively  felt. 

And,  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the 
British  Colonial  System  for  the  American  Sys- 
tem, without  benefiting  any  section  of  the 
Union,  by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legis- 
lation, regulated  by  foreign  interests,  would 
lead  to  the  prostration  of  our  manufactures, 
general  impoverishment,  and  ultimate  ruin. 

The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  the 
side  of  persistence  in  the  American  System,  but 
on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north 
and  east  of  tlie  James  River,  and  all  west  of  the 
mountains,  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  that  system, 
would  they  be  reconciled  to  its  overthrow.' 
Can  it  be  expected  that  two-thirds,  if  not  three- 
fourths,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
would  consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  policy, 
believed  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  their 
prosperity.'  When,  too,  the  sacrifice  is  made  at 
the  instance  of  a  single  interest,  which  they 
verily  believe  will  not  be  promoted  by  it.'  In 
estimating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be 
incident  to  two  opposite  courses  of  human 
policy,  the  statesman  would  be  shortsighted 
who  would  content  himself  with  viewing  only 
the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  which  belong  to 
that  course  which  is  in  practical  operation.     lie 


should  lift  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
those  greater  and  more  certain  dangers  which 
might  inevitably  attend  the  adoption  of  the 
alternative  course.  What  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  this  Union  if  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  those  mammoth  members  of  our  con- 
federacy, were  firmly  persuaded  that  their 
industry  was  paralyzed,  and  their  prosperity 
blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  British 
Colonial  System,  under  the  delusive  name  of 
free  trade.'  They  are  now  tranquil  and  happy, 
and  contented,  conscious  of  their  welfare,  and 
feeling  a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the 
products  of  home  manufactiu*es  and  home  in- 
dustry throughout  all  their  great  arteries.  But, 
let  that  be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign 
system  is  to  predominate,  and  the  sources  of 
their  subsistence  and  comfort  dried  up ;  let  New 
England,  and  the  West,  and  the  Middle  States, 
all  feel  that  they,  too,  are  the  victims  of  a  mis- 
taken policy,  and  let  these  vast  portions  of  our 
country  despair  of  any  favorable  change,  and 
then,  indeed,  we  might  tremble  for  the  continu- 
ance and  safetv  of  this  Union  I 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  address  a  few  words 
to  the  friends  of  the  American  System  in  the 
Senate.  The  revenue  must — ought  to  be  re- 
duced. The  country  will  not,  after,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  ten  or  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  become  unnecessarv,  bear  such  an 
annual  surplus.  Its  distribution  would  form  a 
subject  of  perpetual  contention.  Some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  system  understand  the  strata- 
gem by  which  to  attack  it,  and  are  shaping  their 
course  accordingly.  It  is  to  crush  the  system 
bv  the  accumulation  of  revenue,  and  bv  the 
effort  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  un- 
necessarily taxed,  while  those  would  really  tax 
them  who  would  break  up  the  native  sources  of 
supply,  and  render  them  dependent  upon  the 
foreign.  But  the  revenue  ought  to  be  reduced, 
so  as  to  .accommodate  it  to  the  fact  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  And  the  alternative 
is,  or  may  be,  to  preserve  the  protecting  system, 
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and  repeal  the  duties  on  the  unprotected  articles, 
or  to/r«swt;«*the  duties  on  unprotected  ^xMcXe.^ 
and  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  the  system.  Let  us, 
then,  adopt  the  measure  before  us,  which  will 
benefit  all  classes;  the  farmer,  the  professional 
man,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  me- 
chanic; and  the  cotton  planter  more  than  all. 
A  few  months  ago  there  was  no  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure. 
All,  then,  seemed  to  unite  in  the  selection  of 
these  objects  for  a  repeal  of  duties  which  were 
not  produced  within  the  country.  Such  a  repeal 
did  not  touch  our  domestic  industry,  violated  no 
principle,  offended  no  prejudice. 

Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  favorite 
theories,  cordially  unite  on  this  neutral  ground  ? 
When  that  is  occupied,  let  us  look  beyond  it, 
and  see  if  anything  can  be  done,  in  the  field  of 
protection,  to  modify,  or  improve  it,  or  to  satisfy 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  system.  Our 
Southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to 
them,  and  ask  its  repeal.  We  believe  that  its 
abandonment  will  be  prejudicial  to  them,  and 
ruinous  to  every  other  section  of   the  Union. 


However  strong  their  convictions  may  be,  they 
are  not  stronger  than  ours.  Between  the  points 
of  the  preservation  of  the  system,  and  its  ab- 
solute repeal,  there  is  no  principle  of  union. 
If  it  can  be  shown  to  operate  immoderately  on 
any  quarter — if  the  measure  of  protection  to 
any  article  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  undue 
and  inordinate,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  interpose  and  apply  a  remedy.  And  none 
will  co-operate  more  heartily  than  I  shall  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  beneficial  modifications  of  the  system  may 
be  made,  without  impairing  its  eflScacy.  But,  to 
make  it  fulfill  the  purposes  of  its  institution, 
the  measure  of  protection  ought  to  be  adequate. 
If  it  be  not,  all  interests  will  be  injuriously 
affected.  The  manufacturer,  crippled  in  his 
exertions,  will  produce  less  perfect  and  dearer 
fabrics,  and  the  consumer  will  feel  the  conse- 
quence. This  is  the  spirit,  and  these  are  the 
principles  only,  on  which,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
a  complete  settlement  of  the  great  question  can 
be  made,  satisfactorily,  to  all  parts  of  our  great 
Union. 
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N  a  plantation,  in  the  Wax- 
haw  settlement  in  North  Caro- 
lina, on  March  lo,  1767,  was 
born  one,  who,  when  gjrown  to 
man's  estate,  was  to  take  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  destined  to  enjoy 
no  life  of  ease  during  his  boyhood  and 
early  manhood.  His  mother  was  left  a 
widow  when  he  was  but  a  few  weeks 
old.  She  was  poor  in  this  world's  goods, 
and  had  to  struggle  alone  in  the  hard 
battle  for  a  livelihood,  which  all  settlers 
in  a  new  country  have  to  fight.  With 
her  family,  she  early  removed  to  South 
Carolina,  which  was  young  Andrew's 
home  for  many  years.  When  but  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  he  became  a  member  of  Sum- 
ter's famous  brigade,  and  with  him  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Hanging  Rock. 
In  1 781  he  was  captured,  and  suffered 
indignities  at  the  hands  of  British  offi- 
cers which  he  remembered  and  repaid 
with  interest  on  the  field  at  New 
Orleans. 

Young  Andrew  enjoyed  but  limited 
advantages  of  education,  but  possessed 
qualities  of  mind  which  entitled  him  to 
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a  front  rank  among  men.  In  1784  he 
began  the  study  of  law  at  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  17S6,  received  the  appointment  of 
Solicitor  for  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  now  Tennessee,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Nashville, 
in  1788.  Many  difificulties  and  dangers 
surrounded  the  young  attorney  in  his 
official  work,  but,  through  all,  he 
showed  the  same  indomitable  will  and 
unflinching  courage  for  which  he  was  so 
noted  in  after  life. 

Mr.  Jackson  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Indian  troubles  in  the  Southwest, 
and  his  name  became  a  terror  to  the  In- 
dian warriors  of  that  region. 

In  1796  he  assisted  in  forming  a  State 
Constitution,  and  was  elected  the  first 
Representative  of  the  new  State  in 
Congress.  After  serving  one  session  in 
the  House,  the  Legislature  elected  him 
to  the  Senate  in  1797.  This  service  did 
not  suit  his  taste,  however,  and  he  re- 
signed the  office  the  following  year,  and 
became  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  holding  the  position  for  some 
six  years.     In    1802    he    was   appointed 
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Major-General  of  the  militia  in  Tennes- 
see, and  rendered  distinguished  services 
in  the  war  of  1812,  commanding  the 
forces  during  the  military  operations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans, 
which  culminated  in  the  famous  battle 
of  January  S,  1S15. 

In  1818  he  was  apf)ointed  to  com- 
mand in  the  operations  against  the  Sem- 
inoles.  His  conduct  of  the  war  was 
vigorous  and  decisive,  as  usual,  and  by 
following  the  Indians  into  the  Spanish 
territory  of  Florida,  called  forth  much 
hostile  criticism  of  his  conduct.  The 
purchase  of  that  territory  by  the  United 
States  removed  all  cause  of  trouble  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  and  in 
1 82 1  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
newly-acquired  region.  In  1822  he  was 
named,  by  his  State,  as  a  Presidential 
candidate;  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  the 


United  States  Senate;  and  in  1824' was 
a  prominent  candidate  for  President,  re- 
ceiving the  largest  number  of  electoral 
votes ;  but  no  one  of  the  candidates  hav- 
ing a  majority,  the  election  was  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Jackson  was  defeated. 

Four  years  later  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  re-elected  in  1832,  serving 
eight  years  in  the  Presidential  office. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  questions 
of  Tariff,  United  States  Bank,  and 
States  Rights  were  the  cause  of  great 
excitement  throughout  the  country ;  the 
discussion  of  the  latter  culminating  in 
the  nullification  difficulties  in  South 
Carolina  in  1832.  After  the  close  of  his 
administration  he  retired  to  his  home  at 
the  Hermitage,  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  and 
retired  life  until  June  8,  1845,  when  his 
death  occurred. 


JACKSON'S  FAREWELL   ADDRESS. 
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Delivered  m  tS^o. 

Fellow-Citizens: — Being  about  to  retire 
finally  from  public  life,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you 
my  grateful  thanks  for  the  many  proofs  of  kind- 
ness and  confidence  which  I  have  received  at 
your  hands.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duties,  civil  and  military, 
frequently  to  liave  found  myself  in  difficult  and 
trying  situations,  where  prompt  decision  and 
energetic  action  were  necessary,  and  where  the 
interests  of  the  country  required  that  high  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  fearlessly  encountered ; 


and  it  is  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  gratitude 
that  I  acknowledge  the  continued  and  unbroken 
confidence  with  which  you  have  sustained  me, 
in  every  trial.  My  public  life  has  been  a  long 
one,  and  I  cannot  hope  tliat  it  has  at  all  times 
been  free  from  errors. 

But  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that, 
if  mistakes  have  been  committed,  they  have 
not  seriously  injured  the  country  I  so  anxiously 
endeavored  to  serve ;  and,  at  the  moment  when 
I  surrender   my  last  public   trust,  I  leave  this 
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great  people  prosperous  and  happy ;  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  liberty  and  peace;  and  honored 
and  respected  by  every  nation  in  the  world. 

If  my  humble  efforts  have,  in  any  degree, 
contributed  to  preserve  to  you  these  blessings,  I 
have  been  more  than  rewarded  bv  the  honor 
you  have  heaped  upon  me;  and,  above  all,  by 
the  generous  confidence  with  which  you  have 
supported  me  in  every  peril,  and  with  which 
you  have  continued  to  animate  and  cheer  my 
path  to  the  closing  hour  of  my  political  life. 
The  time  has  now  come,  when  advanced  age, 
and  a  broken  frame,  warn  me  to  retire  from  pub- 
lie  concerns ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  many 
fiivors  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  is  engraven 
upon  my  heart,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not 
part  from  your  service  withoirt  making  this 
public  acknowledgement  of  the  gratitude  I  owe 
you.  And  if  I  use  the  occasion  to  offer  to  you 
the  counsels  of  age  and  experience,  you  will,  I 
trust,  receive  them  with  the  same  indulgent 
kindness  which  you  have  so  often  extended  to 
me ;  and  will,  at  least,  see  in  them  an  earnest 
desire  to  perpetuate,  in  this  favored  land,  the 
bleesings  of  liberty  and  equal  laws. 

We  have  now  lived  almost  fiftv  v.ears  under 
the  Constitution  framed  by  the  sages  and 
patriots  of  the  Revolution.  The  conflicts  in 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  were  engaged 
during  a  great  part  of  this  period ;  the  spirit  in 
which  they  waged  war  with  each  other;  and 
our  intimate  commercial  connections  with 
e\Qry  part  of  the  civilized  world,  rendered  it  a 
time  of  much  difficulty  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  had  our  seasons 
of  peace  and  of  war,  with  all  the  evils  which 
precede  or  follow  a  state  of  hostility  with  pow- 
erful nations.  We  encountered  these  trials 
with  our  Constitution  yet  in  in  its  infancy,  and 
under  the  disadvantages  which  a  new  and  un- 
tried government  must  always  feel  when  it  is 
called  to  put  forth  its  whole  strength,  without 
the  lights  of  experience  to  guide  it,  or  the 
weight   of    precedent  to    justify   its    measures. 


But  we  have  passed  triumphantly  through  all 
these  difficulties.  Our  Constitution  is  no  longer 
a  doubtful  experiment ;  and,  at  the  end  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  we  find  that  it  has  preserved,  un- 
impaired,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  secured  the 
rights  of  property,  and  that  our  country  has  im- 
proved, and  is  flourishing  beyond  any  former 
example  in  the  history  of  nations. 

in  our  domestic  concerns,  there  is  every- 
thing to  encourage  us ;  and,  if  you  are  true  to 
yourselves,  nothing  can  impede  your  march  to 
the  highest  point  of  national  prosperity.  The 
States,  which  had  so  long  been  retarded  in  their 
improvement  by  the  Indian  tribes  residing  in 
the  midst  of  them,  are  at  length  relieved  from 
the  evil;  and  this  unhappy  race — the  original 
dwellers  in  our  land — are  now  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  may  well  hope  that  they  will 
share  in  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  be 
saved  from  that  degradation  and  destruction  to 
which  they  were  rapidly  liastening  while  they 
remained  in  the  States;  and,  while  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  our  own  citizens  have  been 
greatly  promoted  by  their  removal,  the  philan- 
thropist will  rejoice  that  the  remnant  of  that  ill- 
fated  race  has  been  at  length  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  injury  or  oppression,  and  that  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  the  general  government  will 
hereafter  watch  over  thcin,  and  protect  them. 

If  we  turn  to  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  we  find  our  condition  equally  gratify- 
ing. Actuated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  do 
justice  to  every  nation,  and  to  preserve  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  our  intercourse  with  them  has 
been  conducted,  on  the  part  of  this  government, 
in  the  spirit  of  frankness,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  saying  that  it  has  generally  been  met  in  a 
corresponding  temper.  Difficulties  of  old  stand- 
ing have  been  surmounted  by  friendly  discus- 
sion, and  the  mutual  desire  to  be  just;  and  the 
claims  of  our  citizens,  which  had  been  long 
withheld,  have  at  length  been  acknowledged 
and  adjusted,  and  satisfactory  arrangements 
made  for  their  final  payment;  and,  with  a  limited, 
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and,  I  trust,  a  temporary  exception,  our  rela- 
tions with  every,  foreign  power  are  now  of  the 
most  friendly  character,  our  commerce  con- 
tinually expanding,  and  our  flag  respected  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world. 

These  cheering  and  grateful  prospects,  and 
these  multiplied  favors,  we  owe,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  this 
great  country  can  remain  happily  united,  and 
flourish  under  our  present  form  of  government. 
Experience,  the  unerring  test  of  all  human  un- 
dertakings,  has  shown  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  those  who  framed  it ;  and  has  proved 
that,  in  the  union  of  these  States,  there  is  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  brightest  hope^  of  freedom, 
and  for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  At  every 
hazard,  and  by  every  sacrifice,  this  Union  must 
be  preserved. 

The  necessity  of  watching  with  jealous  anx- 
iety for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  was 
earnestly  pressed  upon  his  fellow-citizens  by 
the  father  of  his  country,  in  his  farew^ell  ad- 
dress. He  has  there  told  us  that,  *'  while  ex- 
perience shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  reason  to 
distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  w^ho,  in  any 
quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bonds;" 
and  he  has  cautioned  us  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  formation  of  parties,  on  geo- 
graphical discriminations,  as  one  of  the  means 
which  might  disturb  our  Union,  and  to  which 
designing  men  would  be  likely  to  resort. 

The  lessons  contained  in  this  invaluable 
legacy  of  Washington  to  his  coUntrymen, 
should  be  cherished  in  the  heart  of  everv  citi- 
zen,  to  the  latest  generation ;  and,  perhaps,  at 
no  period  of  time  could  they  be  more  usefully 
remembered  than  at  the  present  moment.  For, 
when  we  look  upon  the  scenes  that  are  passing 
around  us,  and  dwell  upon  the  pages  of  his 
parting  address,  his  paternal  counsels  would 
seem  to  be,  not  merely  the  offspring  of  wisdom 
and  foresight,  but  the  voice  of  prophecy  fore- 


telling events,  and  warning  us  of  the  evil  to 
come.  Forty  years  have  passed  since  this  Im- 
perishable document  was  given  to  his  country- 
men. The  Federal  Constitution  was  then  re- 
garded by  him  as  an  experiment,  and  he  so 
speaks  of  it  in  his  address ;  but  an  experiment 
upon  the  success  of  which  the  best  hopes  of 
his  country  depended,  and  we  all  know  that  he 
was  prepared  to  lay  down  his  life,  if  necessary, 
to  secure  to  it  a  full  and  fair  trial.  The  trial 
hrs  been  made.  It  has  succeeded  bevond  the 
proudest  hopes  of  those  who  framed  it  Every 
quarter  of  this  widely-extended  nation  has  felt 
its  blessings,  and  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity produced  by  its  adoption.  But,  amid 
this  general  prosperity  and  splendid  success, 
the  dangers  of  which  he  warned  us  are  becom- 
ing every  day  more  evident,  and  the  signs  of 
evil  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  awaken  the 
deepest  anxiety  in  the  ix>som  of  the  patriot 
We  behold  systematic  efforts,  publicly  made,  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  party 
divisions  directly  upon  geographical  distinc- 
tions ;  to  excite  the  South  against  the  Nortk^  and 
the  North  against  the  Somtk^  and  to  force  into 
the  controversv  the  most  delicate  and  excited 
topics  upon  which  it  is  impossible  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Union  can  ever  speak  without 
strong  emotions.  Appeals,  too,  are  constantly 
made  to  sectional  interests,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate,  as 
if  it  were  desired  that  he  should  favor  a  particu- 
lar quarter  of  the  country,  instead  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  impartial  justice  to 
all ;  and  the  possible  dissolution  of  the  Union 
has  at  length  become  an  ordinary  and  familiar 
subject  of  discussion.  Has  the  warning  voice  of 
Washington  been  forgotten }  Or,  have  designs 
already  been  formed  to  sever  the  Union  .^  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  I  impute  to  all  of  those 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  these  unwise 
and  unprofitable  discussions,  a  vf^nX  of  patriotism 
'    or  of  public  virtue.     The  honorable  feelings  of 
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State  pride  and  local  attachments,  find  a  place 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pure. 
But,  while  such  men  are  conscious  of  their  own 
integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  they  ought 
never  to  forget  that  the  citizens  of  other  States 
are  their  political  brethren;  and  that,  however 
mistaken  they  may  be  in  their  views,  the  great 
body  of  them  are  equally  honest  and  upright 
with  themselves.  Mutual  suspicions  and  re- 
proaches may,  in  time,  create  mutual  hostility, 
and  artful  and  designing  men  will  always  be 
found,  who  are  ready  to  foment  these  fatal  di- 
visions, and  to  inflame  the  natural  jealousies  of 
different  sections  of  the  country.  The  history 
of  the  world  is  full  of  such  examples,  and 
especially  the  history  of  republics. 

What  have  you  to  gain  by  division  and  dissen- 
sion.' Delude  not  yourselves  with  the  belief 
that  a  breach  once  made  mav  be  afterward  re- 
paired.  If  the  Union  is  once  severed,  the  line 
of  separation  will  grow  wider  and  wider,  and 
the  controversies  which  are  now  debated  and 
settled  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  will  then  be 
tried  in  fields  of  battle,  and  be  determined  by 
the  sword.  Neither  should  you  deceive  your- 
selves with  the  hope,  that  the  first  line  of  sepa- 
ration would  be  the  permanent  one,  and  that 
nothing  but  harmony  and  concord  would  be 
found  in  the  new  associations,  formed  upon  the 
dissolution  of  this  Union.  Local  interests 
would  still  be  found  there,  and  unchastened 
ambition.  And,  if  the  recollection  of  common 
dangers,  in  which  the  people  of  these  United 
States  stood  side  by  side  against  the  common 
foe;  the  memory  of  victories  won  bv  their 
united  valor;  the  prosperity  and  happiness  they 
have  enjoyed  under  the  present  Constitution; 
the  proud  name  they  bear  as  citizens  of  this 
great  Republic ;  if  these  recollections  and  proofs 
of  common  interest  are  not  strong  enough  to 
bind  us  together  as  one  people,  what  tie  will 
hold  this  Union,  dissevered !  The  first  line  of 
separation  would  not  last  for  a  single  generation ; 
new  fragments  would  be  torn  off;  new  leaders 


would  spring  up ;  and  this  great  and  glorious  Re- 
public would  soon  be  broken  into  a  multitude  of 
petty  States;  armed  for  mutual  aggressions; 
loaded  with  taxes  to  pay  armies  and  leaders; 
seeking  aid  against  each  other  from  foreign 
powers;  insulted  and  trampled  upon  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  until,  harassed  with  con- 
flicts, and  humbled  and  debased  in  spirit, 
they  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  absolute 
dominion  of  any  military  adventurer,  and  to 
surrender  their  liberty  for  the  sake  of  repose. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  on  the  consequences  that 
would  inevitably  follow  the  destruction  of  this 
government,  and  not  feel  indignant  when  we 
hear  cold  calculations  about  the  value  of  the 
Union,  and  have  so  constantly  before  us  a  line 
of  conduct  so  well  calculated  to  weaken  its  ties. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  allow  pride  or 
passion  to  influence  your  decision.  Never  for  a 
moment  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  citizens 
of  any  State  or  States  can  deliberately  intend  to 
do  wrong.  They  may,  under  the  influence  of 
temporary  excitement  or  misguided  opinions, 
commit  mistakes ;  they  may  be  misled  for  a  time 
by  the  suggest\pns  of  self-interest;  but,  in  a 
community  so  enlightened  and  patriotic  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  argument  will  soon 
make  them  sensible  of  their  errors;  and,  when 
convinced,  they  will  be  ready  to  repair  them.  If 
they  have  no  higher  or  better  motives  to  govern 
them,  they  will  at  least  perceive  that  their  own 
interests  require  them  to  be  just  to  others,  as 
they  hope  to  receive  justice  at  their  hands. 

But,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Union  unim- 
paired, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  laws 
passed  by  the  constituted  authorities  should  be 
t'aithfully  executed  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  every  good  citizen  should,  at  all  times, 
stand  ready  to  put  down,  with  the  combined 
force  of  the  nation,  every  attempt  at  unlawful 
resistance,  under  whatever  pretext  it  may  be 
made,  or  whatever  shape  it  may  assume.  Un- 
constitutional or  oppressive  laws  may  no  doubt 
be  passed  by   Congress,  either  from  erroneous 
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views,  or  tlie  want  of  due  consideration ;  if  they 
are  within  reach  of  judicial  authority,  the  rem- 
edy is  easy  and  peaceful;  and  if,  from  the 
character  of  the  law,  it  is  an  abuse  of  power  not 
within  the  control  of  the  judiciary,  then  free 
discussion  and  calm  appeals  to  reason  and  to  the 
justice  of  the  people,  will  not  fail  to  redress  the 
wrong.  But  until  the  law  shall  be  declared 
void  by  the  courts,  or  repealed  by  Congress,  no 
individual, 'or  combination  of  individuals,  can  be 
justified  in  forcibly  resisting  its  execution.  It  is 
imp>ossible  that  any  government  can  continue  to 
exist  upon  any  other  principles.  It  would  cease 
to  be  a  government,  and  be  unworthy  of  the 
name,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  its  own  laws  yvithin  its  own  f  nhere 
of  action. 

It  is  true  that  cases  may  be  imagined  disclos- 
ing such  a  settled  purpose  of  usurpation  and 
oppression,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  as 
would  justify  an  appeal  to  arms.  These,  how- 
ever, are  extreme  cases,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  apprehend  in  a  government  where  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  patriotic  people ;  and 
no  citizen  who  loves  his  country,  would,  in  any 
case  whatever,  resort  to  forcible  resistance,  un- 
less he  clearly  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
when  a  freeman  should  prefer  death  to  sub- 
mission ;  for,  if  such  a  struggle  is  once  begun, 
and  the  citizens  of  one  section  of  the  country 
arrayed  in  arms  against  those  of  another,  in 
doubtful  conflict,  let  the  battle  result  as  it  may, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  Union,  and  with  it 
an  end  of  the  hopes  of  freedom.  The  victory 
of  the  injured  would  '  not  secure  to  them  the 
blessings  of  liberty;  it  would  avenge  their 
wTongs,  but  they  would  themselves  share  in  the 
common  ruin. 

But  the  Constitution  cannot  be  maintained, 
nor  the  Union  preserved,  in  opposition  to  public 
feeling,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  the  coercive 
powers  confided  lo  the  general  government* 
The  foundations  must  be  laid  in  the  affections  of 
the  people;  in  the  security  it  gives  to  life,  lib- 


erty, character,  and  property,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  country ;  and  in  the  fraternal  attachments 
which  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  bear  to 
one  another,  as  members  of  one  political  family, 
mutually  contributing  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  each  other.  Hence,  the  citizens  of  everv 
State  should  studiously  avoid  everything  calcu- 
iated  to  wound  the  sensibility,  or  offend  the  just 
pride  of  the  people  of  other  States;  and  they 
should  frown  upon  any  proceedings  within  their 
own  borders  likely  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of 
their  political  brethren  in  other  portions  of  the 
Union.  In  a  country  so  extensive  as  the  United 
States,  and  with  pursuits  so  varied,  the  internal 
regulations  of  the  several  States  must  frequently 
differ  from  one  another  in  important  particulars; 
and  this  difEerence  is  unavoidably  increased  by 
the  varying  principles  upon  which  the  American 
colonies  were  originally  planted;  principles 
which  had  taken  deep  root  in  their  social  rela- 
tions  before  the  Revolution,  and,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  influencing  their  policy  since  they  be- 
came free  and  independent  States.  But  each 
State  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  regulate 
its  own  internal  concerns  according  to  its  own 
pleasure ;  and,  while  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  other  States,  or  the 
rights  of  the  Union,  every  State  must  be  the 
sole  judge  of  that  measure  proper  to  secure  the 
safety  of  its  citizens,  and  promote  their  happi- 
ness ;  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
other  States  to  cast  odium  upon  their  institu- 
tions, and  all  measures  calculated  to  disturb 
their  rights  of  properly,  or  to  put  in  jeopardy 
their  peace  and  internal  tranquility,  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Union  was 
formed,  and  must  endanger  its  safety.  Motives 
of  philanthropy  may  be  assigned  for  this  un- 
warrantable interference;  and  weak  men  may 
persUiide  themselves  for  a  moment  that  they  are 
laboring  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  human  race ;  but  every  one, 
upon  sober  reflection,  will  see  that  nothing  but 
mischief  can  come  from  these  improper  assaults 
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upon  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others.  Rest 
assured  that  the  men  found  busy  in  this  work 
o!  discord  are  not  worthy  of  your  confidence, 
and  deserve  your  strongest  reprobation. 

In  the  legislation  of  Congress,  also,  and 
in  every  measure  of  the  general  government, 
justice  to  every  portion  of  the  United  States 
should  be  faithfully  observed.  No  free  govern- 
ment can  stand  without  virtue  in  the  people, 
and  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism ;  and  if  the  sordid 
feelings  of  mere  selfishness  shall  usurp  the 
place  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  public  spirit, 
the  legislation  of  Congress  will  soon  be  con- 
verted into  a  scramble  for  personal  and  sec- 
tional advantages.  Under  our  free  institutions 
the  citizens  in  every  quarter  of  our  country  are 
capable  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  without  seeking  to  profit  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  others ;  and  every  such 
attempt  must,  in  the  end,  fail  to  succeed,  for  the 
people  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  are 
too  enlightened  not  to  understand  their  own 
rights  and  interests,  and  to  detect  and  defeat 
every  effort  to  gain  undue  advantages  over 
them ;  and,  when  such  designs  are  discovered, 
it  naturally  provokes  resentments  which  cannot 
be  always  allayed.  Justice,  full  and  ample 
justice,  to  every  portion  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  the  ruling  principle  of  every  freeman, 
and  should  guide  the  deliberations  of  every 
public  body,  whether  it  be  State  or  national. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  have  always  been 
those  among  us  who  wish  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  general  government;  and  experience 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  overstep  the 
boundaries  marked  out  for  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.  Its  legitimate  authority  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
created ;  and  its  powers  being  expressly  enumer- 
ated, there  can  be  no  justification  for  claiming 
anything  beyond  them.  Every  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise power  beyond  these  limits  should  be 
promptly    and   firmly    opposed.     For   one    evil 


example  will  lead  to  other  measures  still  more 
mischievous;  and  if  the  principle  of  construct- 
ive powers,  or  supposed  advantages,  or  tem- 
porary circumstances,  shall  ever  be  permitted 
to  justify  the  assumption  of  a  power  not  given 
by  the  Constitution,  the  general  government 
will  before  long  absorb  all  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, and  you  will  have,  in  effect,  but  one  con- 
solidated government.  From  the  extent  of  our 
country,  its  diversified  interests,  different  pur- 
suits, and  difierent  habits,  it  is  too  obvious  for 
argument  that  a  single  consolidated  govern- 
ment  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  watch 
over  and  protect  its  interests;  and  every  friend 
of  our  free  institutions  should  be  always  pre- 
pared^o  maintain,  unimpaired  and  in  full  vigor, 
the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  to 
confine  the  action  of  the  general  government 
strictly  to  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  duties. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Federal  government  so  liable  to 
abuse  as  the  taxing  power.  The  most  pro- 
ductive and  coiivenient  sources  of  revenue 
were  necessarily  given  to  it,  that  it  might  per- 
form the  important  duties  imposed  upon  it;  and 
the  taxes  which  it  lays  upon  commerce  being 
concealed  from  the  real  payer  in  the  price  of 
the  article,  they  do  not  so  readily  attract  the 
attention  of  the  people  as  smaller  sums  de- 
manded from  them  directly  by  the  tax-gatherer. 
But  the  tax  imposed  on  goods,  enhances  by  so 
much  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer; and,  as  many  of  these  duties  are  im- 
posed on  articles  of  necessity  which  are  daily 
use  J  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  money 
raised  by  these  imposts  is  drawn  from  their 
pockets.  Congress  has  no  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  take  money  from  the  people,  unless 
it  is  required  to  execute  some  one  of  the  specific 
powers  intrusted  to  the  government;  and  if 
they  raise  more  than  is  necessary  for  such  pur- 
poses, it  is  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation, 
and  unjust  and  oppressive.  It  may,  indeed, 
happen  that  the  revenue  will  sometimes  exceed 
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the  amount  anticipated,  when  the  taxes  were 
laid.  When,  however,  this  is  ascertained,  it  is 
easy  to  reduce  them;  and,  in  such  a  case,  it 
is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  reduce  them,  for  no  circumstance  can  justify 
it  in  assuming  a  power  not  given  to  it  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  in  taking  away  the  money  of 
the  people  when  it  is  not  needed  for  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  the  government 

Plain  as  these  principles  appear  to  be,  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  induce  the 
general  government  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  taxing  power,  and  to  impose  unnecessary 
burdens  upon  the  people.  Many  powerful  in- 
terests are  continually  at  work  to  procure  heavy 
duties  on  commerce,  and  to  swell  the  revenue 
beyond  the  real  necessities  of  the  public  ser- 
vice; and  the  country  has  already  felt  the 
injurious  effects  of  their  combined  influence. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tariff  of  duties 
bearing  most  oppressively  on  the  agricultural 
and  laboring  classes  of  society,  and  producing  a 
revenue  that  could  not  be  usefully  employed 
within  the  range  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
Congress;  and,  in  order  to  fasten  upon  the 
people  this  unjust  and  unequal  system  of  taxa- 
tion, extravagant  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment were  got  up,  in  various  quarters,  to 
squander  the  money,  and  to  purchase  support. 
Thus,  one  unconstitutional  measure  was  in- 
tended to  be  upheld  by  another,  and  the  abuse 
of  the  power  of  taxation  was  to  be  maintained 
by  usurping  the  power  of  expending  the  money 
in  internal  improvements.  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  severe  and  doubtful  struggle 
through  which  we  passed,  when  the  executive 
department  of  the  government,  by  its  veto,  en- 
deavored to  arrest  this  prodigal  scheme  of  in- 
justice, and  to  bring  back  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress to  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  good  sense  and  practical 
judgment  of  the  people,  when  the  subject  was 
brought  before  them,  sustained  the  course  of 
the  executive;    and   this  plan    of     unconstitu- 


tional expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  corrupt 
influence  is,  I  trust,  finally  overthrown. 

The  result  of  this  decision  has  been  felt  in 
the  rapid  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt, 
and  the  large  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  notwithstanding  the  tariff  was  re- 
duced, and  is  now  far  below  the  amount  origi- 
nally contemplated  by  its  advocates.  But,  rely 
upon  it,  the  design  to  collect  an  extravagant 
revenue,  and  to  burden  you  with  taxes  beyond 
the  economical  wants  of  the  government,  is 
not  yet  abandoned.  The  various  interests  which 
have  combined  together  to  impose  a  heavy 
tariff,  and  to  produce  an  overflowing  treasury, 
are  too  strong,  and  have  too  much  at  stake,  to 
surrender  the  contest.  The  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  desire  a  high 
tariff,  to  increase  their  gains.  Designing  politi- 
cians will  support  it  to  conciliate  their  favor, 
and  to  obtain  the  means  of  profuse  ex|>enditure, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  influence  in 
other  quarters ;  and,  since  the  people  have  de- 
cided that  the  Federal  government  cannot  be 
permitted  to  employ  its  income  in  internal  im- 
provements, efforts  will  be  made  to  seduce  and 
mislead  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  deceitful  prospect  of 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  surplus  revenue, 
collected  by  the  general  government,  and  an- 
nually divided  among  the  States.  And  if,  en- 
couraged by  these  fallacious  hopes,  the  States 
should  disregard  the  principles  of  economy 
which  ought  to  characterize  every  republican 
government,  and  should  indulge  in  lavish  ex- 
penditures exceeding  their  resources,  they  will, 
before  long,  find  themselves  oppressed  with 
debts  which  they  aie  unable  to  pay,  and  the 
temptation  will  become  irresistible  to  support  a 
high  tarift*,  in  order  to  obtain  a  surplus  distri- 
bution. Do  not  allow  vourselves,  mv  fellow- 
citizens,  to  be  misled  on  this  subject.  The  Fed- 
eral government  cannot  collect  a  surplus  for 
such  purposes,  without  violating  the  principles 
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of  the  Constitution,  and  assuming  powers  which 
have  not  been  granted.  It  is,  moreover,  a  sys- 
tem of  injustice,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  inev- 
itably lead  to  corruption,  and  must  end  in 
ruin.  The  surplus  revenue  will  be  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people — from  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  laboring  classes  of  society; 
but  who  will  receive  it  when  distributed  among 
the  States,  where  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  by 
leading  politicians  who  have  friends  to  favor, 
and  political  partisans  to  gratify?  It  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  returned  to  those  who  paid  it,  and 
who  have  most  need  of  it,  and  are  honestly  en- 
titled to  it.  There  is  but  one  safe  rule,  and 
that  is,  to  confine 'the  general  government  rig- 
idly within  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  duties. 
It  has  no  power  to  raise  a  revenue,  or  impose 
taxes,  except  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution ;  and,  if  its  income  is  found  to 
exceed  these  wants,  it  should  be  forthwith  re- 
duced, and  the  burdens  of  the  people  so  far 
lightened. 

In  reviewing  the  conflicts  which  have  taken 
place  between  different  interests  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  policy  pursued  since  the  adop- 
tion of  our  present  form  of  government,  we 
find  nothing  that  has  produced  such  deep-seated 
evil  as  the  course  of  legislation  in  relation  to 
the  currency.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  unquestionably  intended  to  secure  the 
people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  dnd  silver. 
But  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  by 
Congress,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper 
money  receivable  in  the  payment  of  the  public 
dues,  and  the  unfortunate  course  of  legislation 
in  the  several  States  upon  the  same  subject, 
drove  from  general  circulation  the  constitu- 
tional currency,  and  substituted  one  of  paper 
in  its  place. 

It  was  not  easy  for  men  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  business,  whose  attention 
had  not  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  subject, 
to  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  a  currency 
exclusively   of  paper;  and   we   ought   not,   on 


that  account,  to  be  surprised  at  the  facility  with 
which  laws  were  obtained  to  carry  into  effect 
the  paper  system.  Honest,  and  even  enlight- 
ened men  are  sometimes  misled  by  the  specious 
and  plausible  statements  of  the  designing.  But 
experience  has  now  proved  the  mischiefs  and 
dangers  of  a  paper  currency,  and  it  rests  with 
you  to  determine  whether  the  proper  remedy 
shall  be  applied. 

The  paper  system  being  founded  on  public 
confidence,  and  having  of  itself  no  intrinsic 
value,  it  is  liable  to  g^eat  and  sudden  fluctu- 
ations; thereby  rendering  property  insecure, 
and  the  wages  of  labor  unsteady  and  uncertain. 
The  corporations  which  create  the  paper  money 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  circulating 
medium  uniform  in  amount.  In  times  of  pros- 
perity, when  confidence  is  high,  they  are 
tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  by  the 
influence  of  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  it,  to 
extend  their  issues  of  paper  bej  ond  the  bounds 
of  discretion ,  and  the  reasonable  demands  of 
business.  And  when  these  issues  have  been 
pushed  on,  from  day  to  day,  until  public  con- 
fidence is  at  length  shaken,  then  a  reaction 
takes  place,  and  they  immediately  withdraw  the 
credits  they  have  given ;  suddenly  curtail  their 
issues;  .ind  produce  an  unexpected  and  ruinous 
contraction  of  the  circulating  medium,  which 
is  felt  by  the  whole  community.  The  banks, 
by  this  means,  save  themselves,  and  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  their  imprudence  or 
cupidity  are  visited  upon  the  public.  Nor  does 
the  evil  stop  here.  These  ebbs  and  flows  in 
the  currency,  and  these  indiscreet  extensions  of 
credit,  naturally  engender  a  spirit  of  speculation 
injurious  to  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
people.  We  have  already  seen  its  effects  in 
the  wild  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  public 
lands,  and  various  kinds  of  stock,  which,  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  seized  ujK)n  such  a  multi- 
tude of  our  citizens,  and  threatened  to  pervade 
all  classes  of  society,  and  to  withdraw  their  at- 
tention   from   the    sober  pursuits  of  honest  in- 
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dustry.  It  is  not  by  encouraging  this  spirit  that 
we  shall  best  preserve  public  virtue,  and  pro- 
mote the  true  interests  of  our  country.  But,  if 
your  currency  continues  as  exclusively  paper  as 
it  now  is,  it  will  foster  this  eager  desire  to  amass 
wealth  without  labor;  it  will  multiply  the 
number  of  dependents  on  bank  accommoda- 
tions and  bank  favors ;  the  temptation  to  obtain 
money  at  any  sacrifice  will  become  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  inevitably  lead  to  corruption, 
which  will  find  its  way  into  your  public  coun- 
cils, and  destroy,  at  no  distant  day,  the  purity 
of  your  government.  Some  of  the  evils  which 
arise  from  this  system  of  paper,  press  with 
peculiar  hardship  upon  the  class  of  society  least 
able  to  bear  it.  A  portion  of  this  currency  fre- 
quently becomes  depreciated  or  worthless,  and 
all  of  it  is  easily  counterfeited,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  peculiar  skill  and  much  experience 
to  distinguish  the  counterfeit  from  the  genuine 
notes. 

These  frauds  are  most  generally  per|>etrated 
in  the  smaller  notes,  which  are  used  in  the  daily 
transactions  of  ordinarv  business :  and  the  losses 
occasioned  by  them  are  commonly  thrown  upon 
the  laboring  classes  of  society,  whose  situation 
and  pursuits  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  guard 
themselves  from  these  impositions,  and  whose 
daily  wages  are  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  government  so  to  regu- 
late its  currency,  as  to  protect  this  numerous 
class,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  impositions 
of  avarice  and  fraud.  It  is  more  especially  the 
duty  of  the  United  States,  where  the  govern- 
ment is  emphatically  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  where  this  respectable  portion  of 
our  citizens  are  so  proudly  distinguished  from 
the  laboring  classes  of  all  other  nations,  by  their 
independent  spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their 
intelligence,  and  their  high  tone  of  moral  char- 
acter Their  industry  in  peace  is  the  source  of 
our  wealth  ;  and  their  bravery  in  war  has 
covered  us  with  glory ;  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  will  but  ill  discharge  its  duties 


if  it  leaves  them  a  prey  to  such  dishonest  im- 
positions. Yet,  it  is  evident  that  their  interests 
cannot  be  effectually  protected,  unless  silver 
and  gold  are  restored  to  circulation. 

These  views  alone,  of  the  paper  currency, 
are  sufficient  to  call  for  immediate  reform ;  but 
there  is  another  consideration  which  should  still 
more  strongly  press  upon  your  attention. 

Recent  events  have  proved  that  the  paper 
money  system  of  this  country  may  be  used  as 
an  engine  to  undermine  your  free  institutions; 
and  that  those  who  desire  to  engross  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  to  govern  by  cor- 
ruption or  force,  are  aware  of  its  power,  and 
prepared  to  employ  it  Your  banks  now  furnish 
your  only  circulating  medium,  and  money  is 
plenty  or  scarce,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
notes  issued  by  them.  While  they  have  capitals 
not  greatly  disproportioned  to  each  other,  they 
are  com|>etitors  in  business,  and  no  one  of 
them  can  exercise  dominion  over  the  rest;  and 
although,  in  the  present  state  of  the  currency, 
these  banks  may,  and  do,  operate  injuriously 
upon  the  habits  of  business,  the  pecuniary  con- 
cerns, and  the  moral  tone  of  society;  yet,  from 
their  number  and  dispersed  situation,  they  can- 
not combine  for  the  purix)ses  of  political  influ- 
ence ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  dispositions  of 
some  of  them,  their  jxjwer  of  mischief  must 
necessarily  be  confined  to  a  narrow  space,  and 
felt  only  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

But  when  the  charter  for  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  obtained  from  Congress,  it 
perfected  the  schemes  of  the  pap>er  system,  and 
gave  its  advocates  the  position  they  have  strug- 
gled to  obtain,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Federal  government  down  to  the  present  hour. 
The  immense  capital,  the  peculiar  privileges 
bestowed  upon  it,  enabled  it  to  exercise  despotic 
sway  over  the  other  banks  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  From  its  superior  strength  it  could 
seriously  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  business  of 
any  one  of  them  which  might  incur  its  resent- 
ment ;  and  it  openly  claimed  for  itself  the  power  of 
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regulating  the  currency  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  it  asserted  (and  un- 
doubtedly possessed)  the  power  to  make  money 
plenty  or  scarce,  at  its  pleasure,  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  quarter  of  the  Union,  by  controlling  the 
issues  of  other  banks,  and  permitting  an  expan- 
sion, or  compelling  a  g;^neral  contraction,  of  the 
circulating  medium,  according  to  its  own  will. 
The  other  banking  institutions  were  sensible  of 
its  strength,  and  they  soon  generally  became  its 
obedient  instruments,  readjr  at  all  times  to 
execute  its  mandates;  and,  with  the  banks, 
necessarily  went  also  that  numerous  class  of 
persons  in  our  commercial  cities,  who  depend 
altogether  on  bank  credits  for  their  solvency 
and  means  of  business ;  and  who  are,  therefore, 
obliged,  for  their  own  safety,  to  propitiate  the 
favor  of  the  money  power  by  distinguished  zeal 
and  devotion  in  its  service.  The  result  of  the 
ill-advised  legislation  which  established  this 
great  monopoly,  was  to  concentrate  the  whole 
moneyed  power  of  the  Union,  with  its  bound- 
less means  of  corruption,  and  its  numerous  de- 
pendents, under  the  direction  and  command  of 
one  acknowledged  head;  thus  organizing  this 
particular  interest  as  one  body,  and  securing  to 
it  unity  and  concert  of  action  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  enabling  it  to  bring  forward, 
upon  any  occasion,  its  entire  and  undivided 
strength  to  support  or  defeat  any  measure  of 
the  government.  In  the  hands  of  this  formid- 
able power,  thus  perfectly  organized,  was  also 
placed  unlimited  dominion  over  the  amoufit  of 
the  circulating  medium,  giving  it  the  power  to 
regulate  the  value  of  property,  and  the  fruits  of 
labor,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union;  and  to 
bestow  prosperity,  or  bring  ruin  upon  any  city 
or  section  of  the  country,  as  might  best  comport 
with  its  own  interest  or  policy. 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  how  the  mon- 
eyeJ  power  thus  organized,  and  with  such  a 
weapon  'in  its  hands,  would  be  likely  to  use  it. 
The  distress  and  alarm  which  pervaded  and 
agitated  the  whole  country,  when   the  Bank  of 


the  United  States  waged  war  upon  the  people, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  its  de- 
mands, cannot  yet  be  forgotten.  The  ruthless 
and  unsparing  temper  with  which  whole  cities 
and  communities  were  oppressed,  individuals 
impoverished  and  ruined,  and  a  scene  of  cheer- 
ful prosperity  suddenly  changed  into  one  of 
gloom  and  despondency,  ought  to  be  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  memqry  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  such  was  its  power  in  a  time 
of  peace,  what  would  it  not  have  been  in  a  sea- 
son of  war,  with  an  enemy  at  your  doors  .^  No 
nation  but  the  freeman  of  the  United  States 
could  have  come  out  victorious  from  such  a 
contest;  yet,  if  you  had  not  conquered,  the 
government  would  have  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  many  to  the  hands  of  the  few :  and  this 
organized  money  power,  from  its  secret  con- 
clave, would  have  dictated  the  choice  of  vour 
highest  officers,  and  compelled  you  to  make 
peace  or  war,  as  best  suited  their  own  wishes. 
The  forms  of  your  government  might,  for  a 
time,  have  remained;  but  its  living  spirit  would 
have  departed  from  it. 

The  distress  and  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
people  by  the  bank,  are  some  of  the  fruits  of 
that  system  of  policy  which  Is  continually 
striving  to  enlarge  tiie  authority  of  the  Federal 
government  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  powers  enumerated  in  that 
instrument  do  not  confer  on  Congress  the  right 
to  establish  such  a  corporation  as  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  evil  consequences 
which  followed  may  warn  us  of  the  danger  of 
departing  from  the  true  rule  of  construction, 
and  of  permitting  temporary  circumstances,  or 
the  hope  of  better  promoting  the  public  welfare, 
to  influence  in  any  degree  our  decisions  uix)n 
the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. Lot  us  abide  bv  the  Constitution  as 
it  is  written,  or  amend  it  in  the  constitutional 
mode,  if  it  is  found  defective. 

The  severe  lessons  of  experience  will,  I  doubt 
not,    Ix,*    suflicient   to   prevent    Congress    from 
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again  chartering  such  a  monopoly,  even  if  the 
Constitution  did  not  present  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  it.  But,  you  must  remember,  my 
fellow-citizens,  that  eternal  vigilance  by  the 
people  is  the  price  of  liberty;  and  that  you 
must  pay  the  price  if  you  wish  to  secure  the 
blessing.  It  behooves  you,  therefore,  to  be 
watchful  in  vour  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Fed- 
eral  government.  The  power  which  the 
moneyed  interest  can  exercise,  when  concen- 
trated under  a  siogle  head,  and  with  our  pres- 
ent system  of  currency,  was  sufficiently  demon- 
strated in  the  struo^orle  made  bv  the  United 
States  Bank.  .Defeated  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  same  class  of  intriguers  and  politi- 
cians ^vill  now  resort  to  the  States,  and  en- 
deavor to  obtain  there  the  same  organization, 
which  they  failed  to  perpetuate  in  the  Union ; 
and  with  specious  and  deceitful  plans  of  public 
advantages,  and  State  interests,  and  State  pride, 
they  will  endeavor  to  establish,  in  the  different 
States,  one  moneyed  institution  with  overgrown 
capital,  and  exclusive  privileges,  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  control  the  operations  of  other 
banks.  Such  an  institution  will  be  pregnant 
with  the  same  evils  produced  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  although  its  sphere  of  action 
is  more  confined ;  and  in  the  State  in  which  it 
was  chartered,  the  money  power  will  be  able 
to  embody  its  whole  strength,  and  to  move  to- 
gether with  undivided  force,  to  accomplish  any 
object  it  may  wish  to  attain.  You  have  already 
had  abundant  evidence  of  its  powers  to  inflict 
injury  upon  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
laboring  classes  of  society;  and  o^er  those 
whose  engagements  in  trade  or  speculation 
render  them  dependent  on  bank  facilities,  the 
dominion  of  the  State  monopoly  will  be  abso- 
lute, and  their  obedience  unlimited.  With  such 
a  bank,  and  a  paper  currency,  the  money  power 
would  in  a  few  years  govern  the  State,  and 
control  its  measures;  and  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  States  can  be  induced  to  create  such  estab- 
lishments, the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will 


again  take  the  field  against  the  United  States, 
and  succeed  in  perfecting  and  perpetuating  its 
organization  by  a  charter  from  Congress. 

It  is  one  of  the  serious  evils  of  our  present 
system  of  banking,  that  it  enables  one  class  of 
society — and  that  by  no  means  a  numerous  one 
— by  its  control  over  the  currency,  to  act  in- 
juriously upon  the  interests  of  all  the  others, 
and  to  exercise  more  than  its  just  propor- 
tion of  influence  in  political  affairs.  The  agri- 
cultural, the  mechanical,  and  the  laboring 
classes  have  little  or  no  share  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  moneyed  corporations ;  and  from  their 
habits  and  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  they 
are  incapable  of  forming  extensive  combinations 
to  act  together  with  united  force.  Such  concert 
of  action  may  sometimes  be  produced  in  a  sin- 
gle city,  or  in  a  small  district  of  country,  by 
means  of  personal  communications  with  each 
other ;  but  they  have  no  regular  or  active  cor- 
respondence with  those  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits  in  distant  places;  they  have  but 
little  patronage  to  give  to  the  press,  and  exer- 
cise but  a  small  share  of  influence  over  it;  they 
have  no  crowd  of  dependents  about  them,  who 
hope,  to  grow  rich  without  labor,  by  their  coun- 
tenance and  favor,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
always  ready  to  execute  their  wishes.  The 
planter,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
laborer,  all  know  that  their  success  depends 
upon  their  own  industry  and  economy,  and  that 
they  must  not  ex|>ect  to  become  suddenly  rich 
by  the  fruits  of  Ih^ir  toil.  Yet  these  classes 
form  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  they  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
countrv;  men  who  love  libertv,  and  desire 
nothing  but  equal  rights  and  equal  laws,  and 
who,  moreover,  hold  the  great  mass  of  our 
national  wealth,  although  it  is  distributed  in 
moderate  amounts  among  the  millions  of  free- 
men who  possess  it.  But,  with  overwhelming 
numbers  and  wealth  on  their  side,  thev  are  in 
constant  danger  of  losing  their  fair  influence  in 
the  government,  and   with  difficulty  maintain 
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their  just  rights  against  the  incessant  efforts 
daily  made  to  encroach  upon  them. 

The  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which 
the  moneyed  interest  derives  from  a  paper  cur- 
rency, which  they  are  able  to  control,  from  the 
multitude  of  corporations  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges, which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
in  the  different  States,  and  which  are  employed 
altogether  for  their  benefit ;  and  unless  you  be- 
come more  watchful  in  your  States,  and  check 
this  spirit  for  monopoly,  and  thirst  for  exclusive 
privileges,  you  will,  in  the  end,  find  that  the 
most  important  powers  of  government  have 
been  given  or  bartered  away,  and  the  control 
over  your  dearest  interests  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  these  corporations. 

The  paper- moneyed  system,  and  its  natural 
associates,  monopoly  and  exclusive  privileges^ 
have  already  struck  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil, 
and  it  will  require  all  your  efforts  to  check  its 
further  growth,  and  to  eradicate  the  evil.  The 
men  who  profit  by  the  abuses,  and  desire  to 
perpetuate  them,  will  continue  to  besiege  the 
halls  of  legislation  in  the  general  government 
as  well  as  in  the  States,  and  will  seek,  by  every 
artifice,  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  public  ser- 
vants. It  is  to  yourselves  that  you  must  look 
for  safety,  and  the  means  of  guarding  and  per- 
petuating your  free  institutions.  In  your  hands 
is  rightfully  placed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  and  to  you  every  one  placed  in  author- 
ity is  ultimately  responsible.  It  is  always  in 
your  power  to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the  people 
are  carr'ed  into  faithful  execution,  and  their  will, 
when  once  made  known,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  obeyed.  And  while  the  people  remain,  as  I 
trust  they  ever  will,  uncorrupted  and  incorrupti- 
ble, and  continue  watchful  and  jealous  of  their 
rights,  the  government  is  safe,  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  will  continue  to  triumph  over  all  its 
enemies. 

But  it  will  require  steady  and  persevering 
exertions  on  your  part  to  rid  yourselves  of  the 
iniquities  andi  mischief s  of  the  paper  system,  and 


to  check  the  ^  spirit  of  monopoly  and  other 
abuses  which  have  sprung  up  with  it,  and  of 
which  it  is  the  main  support.  So  many  inter- 
ests are  united  to  resist  all  reform  on  this  subject, 
that  you  must  not  hope  the  conflict  will  be  a 
short  one,  nor  success  easy.  My  humble  efforts 
have  not  been  spared,  during  my  administration 
of  the  government,  to  restore  the  constitutional 
currency  of  gold  and  silver;  and  something,  I 
trust,  has  been  done  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  most  desirable  o|;ject.  But  enough 
yet  remains  to  require  all  your  energy  and  per- 
severance. The  power,  however,  is  in  your 
hands,  and  the  remedy  must  and  will  be  applied, 
if  you  determine  upon  it. 

While  I  am  thus  endeavoring  to  press  upon 
your  attention  the  principles  which  I  deem  of 
vital  importance  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
country,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over,  without  noticci 
the  important  considerations  which  should  gov- 
ern your  policy  toward  foreign  powers.  It  is 
unquestionably  our  true  interest  to  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  understanding  with  every  nation, 
and  to  avoid,  by  every  honorable  means,  the 
calamities  of  war;  and  we  shall  best  attain  that 
object  by  frankness  and  sincerity  in  our  foreign 
intercourse,  by  the  prompt  and  faithful  execu- 
tion of  treaties,  and  by  justice  and  impartiality 
in  our  conduct  to  all.  But  no  nation,  however 
desirous  of  peace,  can  hope  to  escape  collisions 
with  other  powers;  and  the  soundest  dictates  of 
policy  require  that  w^e  should  place  ourselves  in 
a  condition  to  assert  our  rights,  if  a  resort  to 
force  should  ever  become  necessary.  Our  local 
situation,  our  long  line  of  sea-coast,  indented 
by  numerous  bays,  with  deep  rivers  opening 
into  the  interior,  as  well  as  her  extended  and 
still  increasing  commerce,  point  to  the  navy  as 
our  natural  means  of  defence.  It  will,  in  the 
end,  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
eflcctual ;  and  now  is  the  time,  in  a  season  of 
peace,  and  with  an  overflowing  revenue,  that 
we  can,  year  after  year,  add  to  its  strength, 
without  increasing   the  burdens  of  the  people. 
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It  is  your  true  policy.  For  your  navy  will  not 
only  protect  your  rich  and  flourishing  com- 
merce in  distant  seas,  but  enable  you  to  reach 
and  annoy  the  enemy,  and  will  give  to  defence 
its  greatest  efficiency,  by  meeting  danger  at  a 
distance  from  home.  It  is  impossible,  by  any 
line  of  fortifications,  to  guard  every  [feint  from 
attack  against  a  hostile  force  advancing  from 
the  ocean,  and  selecting  its  object ;  but  they  are 
indis|>en  sable  to  prevent  cities  from  bombard- 
ment; dock-yards  and  navy  arsenals  from  de- 
struction ;  to  give  shelter  to  merchant  vessels  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  single  ships  of  weaker 
squadrons,  when  pressed  by  superior  force. 
Fortifications  of  this  description  cannot  be  too 
soon  completed  and  armed,  and  placed  in  a  con- 
dition of  the  most  perfect  preparation.  The 
abundant  means  we  now  possess  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  any  manner  more  useful  to  the  country ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  and  our  naval  force 
sufficiently  strengthened,  and  our  military 
armed,  we  need  not  fear  that  any  nation  will 
wantonly  insult  us,  or  needlessly  provoke  hos- 
tilities. We  shall  more  certainly  preserve 
peace,  when  it  is  well  understood  that  we  are 
prepared  for  war. 

In  presenting  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  these 
parting  counsels,  I  have  brought  before  you  the 
leading  principles  upon  which  I  endeavored  to 
administer  the  government  in  the  high  office 
with  which  you  twice  honored  me.  Knowing 
that  the  path  of  freedom  is  ^continually  beset 
by  enemies,  who  oflen  assume'  the  disguise  of 
friends,  I  have  devoted  the  last  hours  of  my 
public  life  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers.  The 
progjress  of  the  United  States,  under  our  free 
and  happy  institutions,  has  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  ho|>es  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 
Our  growth  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  former 
examples,  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  knowledge, 


and  all  tne  useful  arts  which  contribute  to  the 
comforts  and  convenience  of  man ;  and,  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  history  to  the  present  day, 
there  never  have  been  thirteen  millions  of  peo- 
ple associated  together  in  one  political  body, 
who  enjoyed  so  much  freedom  and  happiness 
as  the  people  of  these  United  States.  You 
have  no  longer  any  cause  to  fear  danger  from 
abroad;  your  strength  and  power  are  well 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  well 
as  the  high  and  gallant  bearing  of  your  sons 
It  is  from  within,  among  yourselves,  from 
cupidity,  from  corruption,  from  disappointed 
ambition,  and  inordinate  thirst  for  power,  that 
factions  will  be  formed,  and  liberty  endangered. 
It  is  against  such  designs,  whatever  disguise  the 
actors  may  assume,  that  you  have  especially  to 
guard  yourselves.  You  ,have  the  highest  of 
human  trusts  committed  to  your  care.  Provi- 
dence has  showered  on  this  favored  land  bless- 
ings without  number,  and  has  chosen  you,  as 
the  guardians  of  freedom,  to  preserve  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race.  May  He,  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  nations, 
make  you  worthy  of  the  favors  he  has  be- 
stowed, and  enable  you,  with  pure  hearts,  and 
pure  hands,  and  sleepless  vigilance,  to  guard 
and  defend,  to  the  end  of  all  time,  the  great  and 
mighty  charge  which  he  has  committed  to  your 
keeping. 

My  own  race  is  nearly  run;  advanced  age 
and  failing  health  warn  me  that,  before  long,  I 
must  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  human  events, 
and  cease  to  feel  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affiiirs.  I  thank  God  that  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  that  he  has  given 
me  a  heart  to  love  my  country  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  son.  And,  filled  with  gratitude  for 
your  constant  and  unwavering  kindness,  I  bid 
you  a  last  and  affectionate  farewell. 
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PRACE  GREELEY,  who,  as 
an  editor,  has  won  a  wider  and 
more  enduring  fame,  and  exerted  a 
mightier  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
his  country,  than  any  other  man  in 
his  profession,  was  bom  in  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire,  February  3,  181 1. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  not  able  to 
minister  to  his  hungering  after  books 
and  knowledge  so  as  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sire. He  was  early  noted,  however,  for 
studious  and  thoughtful  habits,  and  eag- 
erly devoured  every  book  within  his 
reach,  and  every  book  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  father's  home  was  in  his 
hand  in  its  turn. 

He  had  a  strong  desire  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade,  and,  when  thirteen  years 
old,  was,  with  his  father's  consent,  ap- 
prenticed in  the  office  of  the  "  Northern 
Spectator,"  at  East  Poultney,  Vermont. 
He  remained  in  this  office  four  years, 
and  thoroughly  mastered  the  business, 
in  the  meantime  contributing  articles  to 
the  paper.  The  paper  aflerward  sus- 
pended publication,  and  Greeley,  being 
out  of  employment,  visited  his  father, 
who  had  removed  to  a  small  farm  near 
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Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He  spent  some 
time  working  in  the  offices  in  that  sec- 
tion, but,  failing  to  obtain  permanent 
employment,  determined  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1831 
he  arrived  in  that  city,  footsore  and 
weary,  with  his  wardrobe  in  a  small 
bundle  carried  on  his  back,  and  ten  dol- 
lars in  money  in  his  pocket.  The  out- 
look was  gloomy.  A  young  man  scarce 
twenty  years  of  age,  poorly  clad,  with- 
out friends,  and  almost  without  means,  in 
a  strange  city.  After  many  discourag- 
ing disappointments,  he  succeeded  at  last 
in  finding  work  as  a  journeyman  printer; 
it  was  hard  work,  indeed,  but  it  gave 
him  a  start.  In  1833,  ^^  partnership 
'with  Francis  Story,  he  ventured  upon 
the  publication  of  the  "  Morning  Post," 
a  daily  paper,  sold  at  two  cents  a  copy. 
After  a  few  weeks  it  proved  a  failure; 
the  printers  losing  from  fifly  to  sixty 
dollars  each.  Shortly  aflenvard,  Story 
was  drowned,  and  his  place  in  the  firm 
was  filled  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
James  Winchester.  In  1834  they  began 
the  publication  of  the  "  New  Yorker," 
which  reached  a  circulation  of  9,500,  but 
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at  a  financial  loss  of  some  $7,000. 
While  publishing  the  "  New  Yorker," 
young  Greeley  contributed  to  the  e4ito- 
rial  columns  of  the  "  Daily  Whig,"  and 
other  journals.  In  1838,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  a  number  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  State,  he  assumed  edi- 
torial charge  of  "  The  JefFersonian,"  a 
campaign  paper  published  at  Albany. 
After  one  year,  having  served  its  pur- 
pose, it  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Greeley 
won  considerable  reputation  through  his 
connection  with  the  paper,  and  one  year 
later  began  the  publication  of  "  The 
Log  Cabin,"  in  New  York.  It  was  de- 
voted to  advocating  the  candidacy  of 
General  Harrison,  and  reached  a  circula- , 
tion  of  ninety  thousand. 

April  10,  1 84 1,  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  "  The  Tribune,"  which  to- 
day stands  an  enduring  monument  of 
his  genius  and  fame.  Not  long  after, 
"The  New  Yorker"  and  "The  Log 
Cabin "  were  both  merged  into  "  The 
Tribune."  Its  circulation  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  its  influence  was  felt  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Greeley's  name 
became  a  household  word,  and  his  opin- 
ions on  the  various  questions  of  interest 
were  eagerly  looked  for.  He  was  inde- 
pendent and  outspoken  in  his  opinions, 
and  believed  that  agitation  of  all  proper 
subjects,  ip  politics,  morals,  science,  and 
religion,  was  conducive  to  strong,  pure, 
healthy  growth  among  the  people.  He 
was  an  ultra  Abolitionist,  and  exerted 
his   great  influence  through  "  The  Trib- 


une,"  contributing  largely  to  the  growth 
of  Whig  and  Republican  sentiments 
throughout  the  North.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Fourierism,  though  not  in- 
dorsing all  of  its  teachings,  explaining, 
in  after  years,  that «'  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation for  the  common  good  of  working- 
men,  and  the  elevation  of  labor,  was  the 
chief  feature  that  attracted  him." 

He  advocated  and  practiced  total  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  was  not  a  seeker  after  po- 
litical preferment,  but  was  devoted  to, 
and  satisfied  with,  his  profession.  He 
was,  however,  frequently  brought  for- 
ward by  his  friends  for  public  position. 
During  the  winter  of  1848-9  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  filling  a  vacancy 
in  his  district.  While  in  that  position 
he  introduced  the  first  measure  for  giv- 
ing small  tracts  of  land,  belonging  to  the 
public  domain,  to  actual  settlers.  He 
also  attacked  the  mileage  system,  expos- 
ing its  abuse  by  members  of  Congress, 
and  aided  largely  in  the  abolition  of  the 
system.  In  i860,  being  opposed  to  Mr. 
Seward's  aspirations  for  the  presidency, 
he  was  left  off  the  New  York  delega- 
tion to  the  National  Convention,  but  was 
made  a  delegate  from  Oregon,  and  ex- 
erted his  influence  for  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln.  In  1861  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  Congressional  honors  in 
his  district.  He  strove  earnestly  to  avoid 
civil  war,  but  when  there  was  no  way 
of  avoiding  it,  he  advocated  its  vigo- 
rous prosecution.  He  was  eager  to  grasp 
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at  any  plan  that  promised  to  secure 
peace,  and,  when  the  war  ended,  he 
favored  universal  amnesty,  coupled  with 
impartial  suffrage,  as  the  basis  for  recon- 
ciliation between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Acting  in  this  spirit,  he  signed 
Jefferson  Davis'  bail  bond,  and,  though 
bitterly  assailed  by  former  friends,  he 
maintained  the  justness  of  his  position. 
In  1867  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention for  revising  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, and,  in  1869,  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Comptroller;  though  de- 
feated, he  had  the  satisfaction  of  running 
ahead  of  most  of  the  ticket. 

In  1870  he  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, but  was  defeated.  He  could  not 
indorse  many  measures  in  General 
Grant's  administration,  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  organizing  and  managing  the 
Liberal- Republican  faction,  and  was   by 


it  nominated  for  the  presidency  in 
1872.  His  candidacy  was  indorsed  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
The  campaign  was  very  active  and 
bitter;  Mr.  Greeley,  himself,  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  work.  Having 
given  up  editorial  charge  of  "  The  Trib- 
une," he  canvassed  many  of  the  States, 
delivering  numerous  addresses,  and  labor- 
ing faithfully  for  success.  The  people 
were  not  with  him,  and  he  suffered  an 
overwhelming  defeat.  Immediately  after 
the  toil,  worry,  and  disappointment  of 
the  campaign,  he  was  called  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  dying  wife,  where  he  spent 
several  weeks  of  unremitting  care  and 
watchfulness.  Overwork,  care,  and  grief 
proved  too  much  for  him.  He  was 
taken  sick  soon  afler  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  slowly  sank  away,  his  death  oc- 
curring on  the  29th  of  November,  1872. 


PROTECTION. 


Mr,  GrttUy'M  Speech,  delivered  in  public  debate  in  New  rork,  Feb,  to,  §843, 


Mr.  President:  It  has  devolved  on  me,  as 
junior  advocate  for  the  cause  of  Protection,  to 
open  the  discussion  of  this  question.  I  do  this 
with  less  diffidence  than  I  should  feel  in  meet- 
ing able  opponents  and  practiced  di!>putants  on 
almost  any  otiier  topic,  because  I  am  strongly 
confident  that  you,  my  hearers,  will  regard  this 
as  a  subject  demanding  logic  rather  than  rheto- 
ric, the  exhibition  and  proper  treatment  of 
homely  truths,  rather  than  the  indulgence  of 
flights  of  fancy.     As  sensible  as  you  can  be  of 


my  deficiencies  as  a  debater,  I  have  chosen  to 
put  my  views  on  paper,  in  order  that  I  may 
present  them  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible, 
and  not  consume  my  hour  before  commencing 
my  argument.  You  have  nothing  of  oratory  to 
lose  by  this  course ;  I  will  hope  that  something 
may  be  gained  to  my  cause,  in  clearness  and 
force.  And  here  let  me  say  that,  while  the 
hours  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  to  prepara- 
tion for  this  debate  have  been  few,  indeed,  I  feel 
the  less  regret,  in  that  my  life  has  been  in  some 
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measure  a  preparation.  If  there  be  any  subject 
to  which  I  have  devoted  timef  and  thought,  and 
patient  study,  in  a  spirit  of  anxious  desire  to 
learn  and  follow  the  truth,  it  is  this  very  ques- 
tion of  protection;  if  I  have  totally  misappre- 
hended its  character  and  bearings,  then  am  I 
ignorant,  ho|>elessly  ignorant,  indeed.  And, 
while  I  may  not  ho|>e  to  set  before  you,  in  the 
brief  space  allotted  me,  all  that  is  essential  to 
a  full  understanding  of  a  question  which  spans 
the  whole  arch  of  Political  Economy— on 
which  able  men  have  written  volumes  without 
at  all  exhausting  it— I  do  entertain  a  sanguine 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  set  before  you  con- 
siderations conclusive  to  the  candid  and  un- 
biased mind,  of  the  policy  and  necessity  of 
protection.  Let  us  not  waste  our  time  on  non- 
essentials. That  unwise  and  unjust  measures 
have  been  adopted  under  the  pretetise  of  protec- 
tion, I  stand  not  here  to  deny ;  that  laws  intended 
to  be  protective  have  sometimes  been  injurious 
in  their  tendency,  I  need  not  dispute.  The  logic 
which  would  thence  infer  the  f  utilitv  of  the  dan- 
ger  of  protective  legislation,  would  just  as 
easily  prove  all  laws  and  all  policy  mischievous 
and  destructive.  Political  Economv  is  one  of 
the  latest  born  of  the  sciences;  the  verv  fact 
that  we  meet  here  this  evening  to  discuss  a 
question  so  fundamental  as  this,  proves  it  to  be 
yet  in  its  comparative  infancy.  The  sole  favor 
I  shall  ask  of  my  opponents,  therefore,  is,  that 
they  will  not  waste  their  efforts  and  your  time 
in  attacking  positions  that  we  do  not  maintain, 
and  hewing  down  straw  giants  of  their  own 
manufacture,  but  meet  directiy  the  arguments 
which  I  shall  advance,  and  which,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  and  clearness,  I  will  proceed  to 
put  before  you  in  the  form  of  propositions  and 
their  illustrations,  as  follows : — 

Proposition  I.  A  nation  ivkich  would  be 
prosperous^  must  prosecute  various  brauches  of  in- 
dustry^  and  supply  its  vital  wants  nutinly  by  the 
labor  of  its  own  hands. 

Cast  youi  eyes  where  you  will  over  the  face 


of  the  earth,  trace  back  the  history  of  man  and 
of  nations  to  the  earliest  recorded  periods,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  this  rule  uniformly  prevail- 
ing, that  the  nation  which  is  eminenUy  agricul- 
tural and  grain -exporting  —  which  depends 
mainly  or  principally  on  other  nations  for  its 
regular  supplies  of  manu^urtured  fabrics — has 
been  comparatively  a  poor  nation,  and  ultimately 
a  dependent  nation.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the 
instant  result  of  exchanging  the  rude  staples  of 
agriculture  for  the  more  delicate  fabrics  of  art; 
but  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency. 
The  agricultural  nation  falls  in  debt,  becomes 
impoverished,  and  ultimately  subject  The 
palaces  of  "merchant  princes"  may  emblazon 
its  harbors  and  overshadow  its  navigable  waters; 
there  may  be  a  mighty  Alexandria,  but  a  miser- 
able Egypt  behind  it;  a  flourishing  Odessa  or 
Dantzic,  but  a  rude,  thinly  peopled  Southern 
Russia  or  Poland;  the  exchangers  may  flourish 
and  roll  in  luxury,  but  the  producers  famish  and 
die.  Indeed,  few  old  and  civilized  countries 
become  largely  exporters  of  grain  until  they 
have  lost,  or  by  corruption  are  prepared  to  sur- 
render, their  independence;  and  these  often 
present  the  spectacle  of  the  laborer  starving  on 
the  fields  he  has  tilled,  in  the  midst  of  their  fer- 
tility and  promise.  These  appearances  rest 
upon  and  indicate  a  law,  which  I  shall  endeavor 
hereafter  to  explain.     I  pass  now  to  my 

Proposition  II.  There  isa  natural  tendency, 
in  a  comparatively  new  country,  to  become  and 
continue  an  exporter  of  grain  and  other  rude 
staples,  and  an  importer  of  manufactures, 

I  think  I  hardlv  need  waste  time  in  demon- 
strating  this  proposition,  since  it  is  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  universal  experience,  and 
rests  on  obvious  laws.  The  new  countrv  has 
abundant  and  fertile  soil,  and  produces  grain 
with  remarkable  facility;  also  meats,  timber, 
ashes,  and  most  rude  and  bulky  articles.  Labor 
is  there  in  demand,  being  required  to  clear,  to 
build,  to  o|>en  roads,  etc.,  and  the  laborers  are 
comparatively    few;    while,  in  older  countries, 
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libor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  as  also  are  capita], 
machinery,  and  all  the  means  of  the  cheap  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  fabrics.     I  surely  need 
not  waste    words    to    show   that,  in    the  ab- 
sence of    any   counteracting   policy,    the  new 
country  will  import,  and  continue  to  import, 
largely  of    the  fiibrics  of  older  countries,  and 
to  pay  for  them,  so  far  as  she  may,  with  her 
agricultural  staples.    I  will  endeavor  to  show, 
hereafter,  that  she  will  continue  to  do  this  long 
after  she  has  attained  a  condition  to  manufacture 
them  as  cheaply  for  herself,  even  regarding  the 
wi/oney  cost  alone.    But  that  does  not  come  under 
the  present  head.    The  whole  history  of  our 
country,  and  especially  from  1782  to  1790,  when 
we    had     no    tariff,    and    scarcely    any    paper 
money — ^proves   that,    whatever    may    be    the 
currency  or  the  internal  condition  of  the  new 
country,  it  will  continue  to  draw  its  chief  sup- 
plies from  the  old — large  or  small,  according  to 
its  measure  of  ability  to  pay  or  obtain  credit  for 
them;  but  still,  putting  duties  on  imports  out 
of   the  question,  it  will  continue   to    buy    its 
manufeurtures  abroad,  whether  in  prosperity  or 
adversity,  inflation  or  depression. 
I  now  advance  to  my 

Proposition'  III.  //  is  injurious  to  the  new 
country  to  thus  continue  dependent  for  its  sup- 
plies of  clothing  and  manufactured  fabrics  on 
the  old. 

As  this  is  probably  the  point  on  which  the 
doctrines  of  protection  first  come  directly  in 
collision  with  those  of  free  trade,  I  will  treat  it 
more  deliberatelv,  and  endeavor  to  illustrate  and 

ml     ' 

demonstrate  it. 

I  presume  I  need  not  waste  time  in  showing 
that  the  ruling  price  of  grain  (as  any  manufac- 
ture) in  a  region  whence  it  is  considerably  ex- 
ported, will  be  its  price  at  the  point  to  which  it  is 
exported^  less  the  cost  of  such  transportation.  For 
instance:  The  cost  of  transporting  wheat  hither 
from  large  grain-growing  sections  of  Illinois 
was,  last  fall,  sixty  cents ;  and,  New  York  being 
their  most  available  market,  and  the  price  here 


nitiety  cents,  the  market  there  at  once  settled  at 
thirty  cents.  As  this  adjustment  of  prices  rests 
on  a  law  obvious,  immutable  as  gravitation,  I 
presume  I  need  not  waste  words  in  establish- 
ing it. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  my  next  point  The  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  throughout  the  world  is 
something  less  than  one  dollar  |>er  bushel; 
higher  where  the  consumption  largely  exceeds 
the  adjacent  production,  lower  where  the  pro- 
duction largely  exceeds  the  immediate  con- 
sumption (I  put  out  of  view  in  this  statement 
the  inequalities  created  by  tariffs,  as  I  choose  at 
this  point  to  argue  the  question  on  the  basis  of 
universal  free  trade,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
basis  most  favorable  to  my  opponents).  I  say, 
then,  if  all  tariffs  were  abolished  to-morrow,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  England — that  being  the 
most  considerable  ultimate  market  of  surpluses, 
and  the  chief  supplier  of  our  manufactures- 
would  govern  the  price  in  this  country,  while  it 
would  be  itself  governed  by  the  price  which  that 
staple  could  be  procured  in  sufficiency  from  other 
grain-growing  regions.  Now,  Southern  Russia 
and  Central  Poland  produce  wheat  for  expnjrta- 
tion  at  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel ;  but  the 
price  is  so  increased  by  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, that  at  Dantzic  it  averages  some  ninety, 
and  at  Odessa  some  eighty  cents  per  bushel. 
The  cost  of  importation  to  England  from  these 
ports  being  ten  and  fifteen  cents,  respectively, 
the  actual  cost  of  the  article  in  England,  all 
charges  paid,  and  allowing  for  a  small  increase 
of  price  consequent  on  the  increased  demand, 
would  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  tariffs  what- 
ever, exceed  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
bushel ;  and  this  would  be  the  average  price  at 
which  we  must  sell  it  in  England,  in  order  to 
buy  thence  the  great  bulk  of  our  manufac- 
tures. I  think  no  man  will  dispute  or  seri- 
ously vary  this  calculation.  Neither  can  any 
reflecting  man  seriously  contend  that  we  could 
purchase  forty  or  fifty  millions*  worth  or  more 
of   foreign  manufactures  per  annum,   and  pay 
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for  them  in  additional  products  of  our  slave 
labor — in  cotton  and  lobaoco.  The  consump- 
tion of  these  articles  is  now  pressed  to  its  ut- 
most limit — that  of  cotton  especially  is  borne 
down  by  the  immense  weight  of  the  crops  an- 
nually thrown  upon  it,  and  almost  con^ntly 
on  the  verge  of  a  glut.  If  we  arc  to  buy  our 
manufactures  principally  from  Europe,  we 
must  pay  for  the  additional  amount  mainly  in 
the  products  of  Northern  agricultural  industry 
—that  is  universally  agreed  on.  The  point  to 
be  determined-is,  whether  we  could  obtain  them 
abroad  cheaper — really  and  positively  chea|>er, 
all  tariffs  being  abrogated  —  than  under  an 
efficient  system  of  protection. 

Let  us  closely  scan  this  question.  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  natural  grain-growing  States,  need 
cloths;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  tariffs,  these 
can  be  transported  to  them  from  England  for 
two  to  three  per  cent,  of  their  value.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that,  in  order  to  undersell  anv 
American  competition,  the  British  manufac- 
turer need  only  put  his  cloths  at  his  factory  Jive 
per  cent,  below  the  wholesale  price  of  such 
cloths  in  Illinois,  in  order  to  command  the 
American  market.  That  is,  allowing  a  fair 
broadcloth  to  be  manufactured  in  or  near  Illi- 
nois for  three  dollars  and  a  quarter  per  yard, 
cash  price,  in  the  face  of  British  rivalry,  and 
paying  American  prices  for  materials  and  labor, 
the  British  manufacturer  has  onlv  to  make  that 
same  cloth  at  three  dollars  per  yard  in  Leeds  or 
Huddersfield,  and  he  can  decidedly  undersell 
his  American  rival,  and  drive  him  out  of  the 
market.  Mind,  I  do  not  sav  that  he  would 
supply  the  Illinois  market  at  that  price  after  the 
American  rivalrv  had  been  crushed ;  I  know  he 
would  not;  but,  so  long  as  any  serious  effort  to 
build  up  or  sustain  manufactures  in  this 
country  existed,  the  large  and  strong  European 
establishments  would  struggle  for  the  addi- 
tional market  which  our  growing  and  plenteous 
country  so  invitingly  proffers.  It  is  well  known 
that  in    1815-16,  after  the  close  of  the  last  war. 


British  manufactures  were  offered  for  sale  in 
our  chief  markets  at  the  rate  of  ^^  found  for 
found'*^ — that  is,  fabrics  of  which  the  first  cost 
to  the  manu^turer  was  $4-44,  were  offered  in 
Boston  market  at  $3.33,  duty  paid.  This  was 
not  sacrifice — it  was  dictated  by  a  profound 
forecast.  Well  did  the  foreign  fabricants  know 
that  their  self-interest  dictated  the  utter  over- 
throw, at  whatever  cost,  of  the  young  rivals 
which  the  war  had  built  up  in  this  country,  and 
which  our  government  and  a  majority  of  the 
l>eople  had  blindly  or  indolently  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  William  Cobbett,  the  celebrated 
Radical,  but  with  a  sturdy  English  heart, 
boasted  upon  his  first  return  to  England  that 
he  had  been  actively  engaged  here  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  his  country,  by  compassing 
the  destruction  of  American  manufactories  in 
various  ways  which  he  specified — ^*  sometimes 
(says  he)  iy  fire^"*  We  all  know  that  great 
sacrifices  are  often  submitted  to  by  a  rich  and 
long  established  stage  owner,  steamboat  pro- 
prietor, or  whatever,  to  break  down  a  young 
and  comparatively  penniless  rival.  So  in  a 
thousand  instances,  especially  in  a  rivalry  for 
so  large  a  prize  as  the  supplying  with  manu- 
factures of  a  great  and  growing  nation.  But  I 
here  put  aside  all  calculations  of  a  temporary 
sacrifice;  I  suppose  merely  that  the  foreign 
manufacturers  will  supply  our  grain-growing 
States  with  cloths  at  a  trifling  profit,  so  long  as 
they  encounter  American  rivalry ;  and  I  say  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that,  if  it  cost  three  dollars 
and  a  quarter  a  yard  to  make  a  fair  broadcloth 
in  or  near  Illinois,  in  the  infancy  of  our  arts, 
and  a  like  article  could  be  made  in  Europe  for 
three  dollars,  then  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
American  manufacture  is  inevitable.  The 
foreign  drives  it  out  of  the  market,  and  its 
maker  into  bankruptcy ;  and  now  our  burners, 
in  purchasing  cloths,  "  buy  where  they  can  buy 
cheapest,"  which  is  the  first  commandment  of 
free  trade,  and  get  their  cloth  of  England  at 
three  dollars  a  vard.    I  maintain  that  this  would 
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not  last  a  year  after  the  American  factories  had 
been  silenced — that  then  the  British  operator 
would  b^in  to  think  of  ^ofits^  as  well  as  bare 
cost  for  his  cloth,  and  to  adjust  his  prices  so  as 
to  recover  what  it  had  cost  him  to  put  down  the  . 
dangerous  competition.  But  let  this  pass  for 
the  present,  and  say  the  foreign  cloth  is  sold  to 
Illinois  for  three  dollars  per  yard.  We  have 
yet  to  ascertain  how  much  she  has  gained  or 
lost  by  the  operation. 

This,  says  free  trade,  is  very  plain  and  easy. 
The  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  suffice  to 
measure  it  She  has  bought,  say,  a  million 
yards  of  foreign  cloth  for  three  dollars,  where 
she  formerly  paid  three  and  a  quarter  for 
American ;  making  a  clear  saving  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

But  not  so  fast — we  have  omitted  one  im- 
portant element  of  the  calculation.  We  have 
yet  to  see  what  efEect  the  purchase  of  her  cloth 
in  Europe,  as  contrasted  with  its  manufacture 
at  home,  will  have  on  the  price  of  her  agricul- 
tural staples.  We  have  seen  already  that,  in 
case  she  is  forced  to  sell  a  portion  of  her  sur- 
plus product  in  Europe,  the  price  of  that  surplus 
mu$it  be  the  price  which  can  be  procured  for  it 
in  England,  less  the  cost  of  carrying  it  there. 
In  other  words,  the  average  price  in  England 
being  one  dollar  and  ten  cents,  and  the  average 
cost  of  bringing  it  to  New  York  being  at  least 
fifty  cents,  and  then  of  transporting  it  to  Eng- 
land, at  least  twenty-five  more,  the  net  proceeds 
to  Illinois  cannot  exceed  thirty-five  cents  per 
bushel.  I  need  not  more  than  state  so  obvious 
a  truth  as,  that  the  price  at  which  the  surplus 
can  be  sold  governs  the  price  of  the  whole  crop ; 
nor,  indeed,  if  it  were  possible  to  deny  this, 
would  it  at  all  affect  the  argument.  The  real 
question  to  be  determined  is,  not  whether  the 
American  or  the  British  manufacturers  will 
furnish  the  most  cloth  for  the  least  cash^  but 
which  will  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of 
cloth  for  the  least  grain  in  Illinois.  Now,  we 
have  seen  already  that  the  price  of  grain  at  any 


point  where  it  is  readily  and  largely  produced,  is 
governed  by  its  nearness  to,  or  remoteness  from, 
the  market  to  which  its  surplus  tends,  and  the 
least  favorable  market  in  which  any  portion  of 
it  must  be  sold.  For  instance:  If  Illinois  pro- 
duces a  surplus  of  five  million  bushels  of  grain, 
and  can  sell  one  million  of  bushels  in  New 
York,  and  two  millions  in  New  England,  and 
another  million  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the 
fifth  million  is  compelled  to  seek  a  market  in 
England,  and  that,  being  the  remotest  point  at 
which  she  sells,  and  the  point  most  exposed  to 
disadvantageous  competition,  is  naturally  the 
poorest  market,  that  farthest  and  lowest  market 
to  which  she  sends  her  surplus  will  govern,  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  absolutely,  the  price  she  re- 
ceives for  the  whole  surplus.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  her  cloths,  her  wares,  be  manu- 
factured in  her  midst,  or  on  the  junctions  and 
waterfalls  in  her  vicinity,  thus  affording  an  im- 
mediate market  for  her  grain,  and  now  the 
average  price  of  it  rises,  by  an  irresistible  law, 
nearly  or  quite,  to  the  average  of  the  world. 
Assuming  that  average  to  be  one  dollar,  the 
price  in  Illinois,  making  allowance  for  the  fer- 
tility and  cheapness  of  her  soil,  could  not  fall 
below  an  average  of  seventy-five  cents.  Indeed, 
the  experience  of  the  periods  when  her  con- 
sumption of  grain  has  been  equal  to  her  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  that  of  other  sections  where 
the  same  has  been  the  case,  proves  conclusively 
that  the  average  price  of  her  wheat  would 
exceed  that  sum. 

We  arc  now  ready  to  calculate  the  profit  and 
loss.  Illinois,  under  free  trade,  with  her 
"  workshops  in  Europe,"  will  buy  her  cloth 
twenty-five  cents  per  yard  cheaper,  and  thus 
make  a  nominal  saving  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  her  year's  supply ;  but, 
she  thereby  compels  herself  to  pay  for  it  in 
wheat  at  thirty-five  instead  of  seventy-five 
cents  per  bushel,  or  to  give  over  nine  and  one- 
third  bushels  of  wheat  for  every  yard  under 
free  trade,  instead  of  four  and  a  third  under  a 
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system  of  home  production.  In  other  words, 
while  she  is  making  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars by  buying  her  cloth  **  where  she  can  buy 
cheapest,'*  she  is  losing  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  net  product  of  her  grain.  The 
striking  of  a  balance  between  her  profit  and 
her  loss  is  certainly  not  a  difficult,  but  rather  an 
unpn-omising,  operation. 

Or,  let  us  state  the  result  in  another  form : 
She  can  buy  her  cloth  a  little  cheaper  in  Eng- 
land— labor  being  there  lower,  machinery 
more  perfect,  and  capital  more  abundant;  but, 
in  order  to  pay  for  it,  she  must  not  merely  sell 
her  own  products  at  a  correspondingly  low 
price,  but  enough  lower  to  overcome  the  cost  of 
transporting  them  from  Illinois  to  England. 
She  will  give  the  cloth-maker  in  England  less 
grain  for  her  cloth  than  she  would  give  to  the 
man  who  made  it  on  her  own  soil ;  but,  for 
every  bushel  she  sends  him  in  payment  for  his 
fabric,  she  must  give  two  to  the  wagoner,  boat- 
man, shipper,  and  factor  who  transport  it  thither. 
On  the  whole  product  of  her  industry,  two- 
thirds  is  tolled  out  by  carriers,  and  bored  out  by 
inspectors,  until  but  a  beggarly  remnant  is 
left  to  satisfy  the  fabricator  of  her  goods. 

And  here,  I  trust,  I  have  made  obvious  to  you 
the  law  which  dooms  an  agricultural  country 
to  inevitable  and  ruinous  disadvantage  in  ex- 
changing its  staples  for  manufactures,  and  in- 
volves it  in  perpetual  and  increasing  debt  and 
dependence.  The  fact  I  early  alluded  to;  is 
not  the  reason  now  apparent.^  It  is  not  that 
agricultural  communities  are  more  extrava- 
gant or  less  industrious  than  those  in  which 
manufactures  or  commerce  preponderate — it  is 
because  there  is  an  inevitable  disadvantage  to 
agriculture  in  the  very  nature  of  all  distant 
exchanges.  Its-  products  are  far  more  perish- 
able than  any  other ;  they  cannot  so  well  await 
a  future  demand ;  but  in  their  excessive  bulk 
and  density  is  the  great  evil.  We  have  seen 
that,  while  the  English  manufacturer  can 
send  his  fabrics  to    Illinois   for  less  than   five 


per  cent,  on  their  first  cost,  the  Illinois  farmer 
must  pay  two  hundred  per  cent  on  his  grain 
for  its  transportation  to  English  consumers.  In 
other  words,  if  the  English  manufacturer  need 
only  produce  his  goods  five  per  cent  below 
the  American  to  drive  the  latter  out  of  the 
Illinois  market,  the  Illinoisan  must  produce 
wheat  for  one-third  of  its  English  price,  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  English  and  Polish 
grain-grower  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield. 

And  here  is  the  answer  to  that  scintillation  of 
free  trade  wisdom  which  flashes  out  in  wonder 
that  mauufactures  are  eternally  and  especially 
in  want  of  protection,  while  agriculture  and 
commerce  need  none.  The  assumption  is  false 
in  any  sense — our  commerce  and  navigation 
cannot  live  without  ]>rotection — never  did  live 
so — ^but  let  that  pass.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
whole  country  which  demands  that  that  por- 
tion of  its  industry,  which  is  most  exposed  to 
ruinous  foreign  rivalry,  should  be  cherished  and 
sustained.  The  wheat-grower,,  the  grazier,  is 
protected  by  ocean  and  land ;  by  the  fact  that 
no  foreign  article  can  be  introduced  to  rival  his, 
except  at  a  cost  for  transportation  of  some 
thirty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  on  its  value; 
while  our  manufactures  can  be  inundated  by 
foreign  competition  at  a  cost  of  some  two  to 
ten  per  cent  It  is  the  grain-grower,  the  cattle- 
raiser,  who  is  protected  by  a  duty  on  foreign 
manufactures,  quite  as  much  as  the  spinner  or 
shoemaker.  He  who  talks  of  manufactures  be- 
ing protected,  and  nothing  else,  might  just  as 
sensibly  complain  that  we  fortify  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  not  Pittsburgh,  and  Cincinnati. 

Again,  you  see  here  our  answer  to  those 
philosophers  who  modestly  tell  us  that  their 
views  are  liberal  and  enlightened,  while  ours 
are  benighted,  selfish,  and  un-christian.  They 
tell  us  that  the  foreign  factory-laborer  is  anx- 
ious to  exchange  with  us  the  fruits  of  his 
labor — that  he  asks  us  to  give  him  our  surplus 
of  grain  for  the  cloth  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
cheaper  than  we  now  can  get  it,  while  we  have 
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a  superabundance  of  bread.  Now,  putting  for 
the  present  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that, 
though  omr  tariff  were  abolished,  kis  could 
remain — that  neither  England,  nor  France,  nor 
any  great  manufacturing  country,  would  re- 
ceive our  grain  untaxed,  though  we  offered  so 
to  take  their  goods— especially  the  fact  that 
they  never  did  so  take  of  us  while  we  were 
freely  taking  of  them — we  say  to  them,  "  Sirsj 
we  are  willing  to  take  cloth  of  you  for  grain ; 
but  why  prefer  to  trade  at  a  ruinous  disadvan- 
tage to  both?  Why  should  there  be  half  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  between  him  who  makes 
coats  and  him  who  makes  bread,  the  one  for  the 
other?  We  are  willing  to  give  you  bread  for 
clothes;  but  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  our  bread  as  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  other  third  to  you,  because  we  sincerely 
believe  it  needless,  and  greatly  to  our  disad- 
vantage. We  are  willing  to  work  for,  and  buy 
of%ou,  but  not  to  support  the  useless  and  crip- 
pling activity  of  a  falsely  directed  commerce; 
not  to  contribute  by  our  sweat  to  the  luxury  of 
your  nobles,  the  power  of  your  kings.  But 
come  to  us,  you  who  are  honest,  peaceable,  and 
industrious;  bring  hither  your  machinery,  or,  if 
that  is  not  yours,  bring  out  your  sinews ;  and  we 
will  aid  you  to  reproduce  the  implements  of 
your  skill.  We  will  give  you  more  bread  for 
your  cloth  here  than  you  can  possibly  earn  for 
it  where  you  are,  if  you  will  but  come  among 
us  and  aid  us  to  sustain  the  policy  that  secures 
steady  employment,  and  a  fair  reward  to  home 
industry.  We  w^ill  no  longer  aid  to  prolong 
your  existence  in  a  state  of  semi- starvation 
where  you  are ;  but  we  are  ready  to  share  with 
you  our  plenty  and  our  freedom  here."  Such 
is  the  answer  which  the  friends  of  protection 
make  to  the  demand  and  the  imputation;  judge 
ye  whether  our  policy  be  indeed  selfish,  un- 
christian, and  insane. 

I  now  proceed  to  set  forth  my 

Proposition  IV.  That  equilibrium  between 
agriculture^   manufactures^  and  commerce ^   which 


we  needy  can  only  be  maintmned  by  means  of  pro- 
tective  duties. 

You  will  have  seen  that  the  object  we  seek  is 
not  to  make  our  country  a  manufacturer  for 
other  nations,  but  for  herself — not  to  make  her 
the  baker,  and  brewer,  and  tailor  of  other  peo- 
ple, but  of  her  own  household.  If  I  under- 
stand at  all  the  first  rudiments  of  national 
economy,  it  ^s  best  for  each  and  all  nations 
that  each  should  mainly  fabricate  for  itself, 
freely  purchasing  of  others  all  such  staples  as 
its  own  soil  or  climate  proves  ungenial  to.  We 
appreciate  quite  as  well  as  our  opponents  the 
impolicy  of  attempting  to  grow  coffee  in  Green- 
land, or  glaciers  in  Malabar — to  extract  blood 
from  a  turnip,  or  sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 
A  vast  deal  of  wit  has  been  expended  on  our 
stupidity  by  our  acuter  adversaries,  but  it  has 
been  quite  thrown  away,  except  as  it  has  ex- 
cited the  hollow  laughter  of  the  ignorant,  as 
well  as  thoughtless.  All  this,  however  sharply 
pushed,  falls  wide  of  our  true  position.  To  all 
the  fine  words  we  hear  about  **  the  impossibility 
of  counteracting  the  laws  of  Nature,"  **  Trade 
regulating  itself,**  etc.,  etc.,  we  bow  with  due 
deference,  and  wait  for  the  sage  to  resume  his 
argument.  What  we  do  afiSrm  is  this,  that  it  is 
best  for  every  nation  to  make  at  home  all  those 
articles  of  its  own  consumption  that  can  just  as 
well — that  is,  with  nearly  or  quite  as  little  labor — 
be  tnade  there  as  anywhere  else.  We  say  it  is 
not  wise,  it  is  not  well,  to  send  to  France  for 
boots,  to  Germany  for  hose,  to  England  for 
knives  and  forks,  and  so  on ;  because  the  real 
cost  of  them  would  be  less —  even  though  the 
nominal  price  should  be  slightly  more — if  we 
made  them  in  our  own  country ;  while  the  facil- 
ity of  paying  for  them  would  be  much  greater. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  occasional  importation 
of  choice  articles  to  operate  as  specimens  and 
incentives  to  our  own  artisans,  to  improve  the 
quality  and  finish  of  their  workmanship — where 
the  home  competition  does  not  avail  to  bring 
the  process  to  its  perfection,  as  it  orten  will.    In 
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such  cases,  the  rich  and  luxurious  will  usually 
be  the  buyers  of  these  choice  articles,  and  can 
afford  to  pay  a  good  duty.  There  are  gentle- 
men of  extra  polish  in  our  cities  and  villages 
who  think  no  coat  good  enough  for  them 
Hhich  is  not  woven  in  an  English  loom — no 
boot  adequately  transparent  which  has  not  been 
fashioned  by  a  Parisian  master.  I  quarrel  not 
with  their  taste ;  I  only  say  that,  since  the  gov- 
ernment must  have  revenue  and  the  American 
artisan  should  have  protection,  I  am  glad  it  is 
so  fixed  that  these  gentlemen  shall  contribute 
handsomely  to ,  the  former,  and  gratify  their 
aspirations  with  the  least  possible  detriment  to 
the  latter.  It  does  not  invalidate  the  fact,  ndr 
the  efficiency  of  protection,  that  foreign  compe- 
tition with  American  workmanship  is  not  en- 
tirely shut  out  It  is  the  general  result  which 
is  important,  and  not  the  exception.  Now,  he 
who  can  seriously  contend,  as  some  have 
seemed  to  do,  that  protective  duties  do  not  aid 
and  extend  the  domestic  production  of  the 
articles  so  protected,  might  as  well  undertake  to 
argue  the  sun  out  of  the  heavens  at  mid-day. 
All  experience,  all  common  sense,  condemn 
him.  Do  we  not  know  that  our  manufactures 
first  shot  up  under  the  stringent  protection  of 
the  embargo  and  war.^  that  they  withered  and 
crumbled  under  the  comparative  free  trade  of 
the  few  succeeding  years  .^  that  they  were  re- 
vived and  extended  by  the  tariffs  of  1824  and 
*28.^  Do  we  not  know  that  Germany,  crippled 
by  British  policy,  which  inundated  her  with 
goods,  yet  excluded  her  grain  and  timber,  was 
driven,  years  since,  to  the  establishment  of  her 
**  ZoU-Verein,"  or  tariff  union — a  measure  of 
careful  and  stringent  protection,  under  which 
manufactures  have  grown  up  and  flourished 
through  all  her  many  States.^  She  has  adhered 
steadily,  firmly,  to  her  protective  policy,  while 
we  have  faltered  and  oscillated ;  and  what  is  the 
result?  She  has  created  and  established  her 
manufactures;  and,  in  doing  so,  has  vastly  in- 
creased her  wealth,  and  augmented  the  reward 


of  her  industry.  Her  public  sentiment,  as  ex- 
pressed through  its  thousand  channels,  is  almost 
unanimous  in  &vor  of  the  protective  policy; 
and  now,  when  England,  finding  at  length  that 
her  cupidity  has  overreached  itself — that  she 
cannot  supply  the  Germans  with  clothes,  refuses 
to  buy  their  bread — ^talks  of  relaxing  her  corn- 
laws  in  order  to  coax  back  her  ancient  and 
profitable  customer,  the  answer  is,  **  No ;  it  is 
now  too  late.  We  have  built  up  honrie  manu- 
factures in  repelling  your  rapacity — we  cannot 
destroy  them  at  your  caprice.  What  guarantee 
have  we  that,  should  we  accede  to  your  terms, 
you  would  not  return  again  to  your  policy  of 
taking  all  and  giving  none,  so  soon  as  our  fac- 
tories had  crumbled  into  ruin?  Besides,  we 
have  found  that  we  can  make  cheaper — really 
cheaper — than  we  were  able  to  buy— can  pay 
better  wages  to  our  laborers,  and  secure  a  better 
and  steadier  market  for  our  products.  We  are 
content  to  abide  in  the  position  to  which  ^u 
have  driven  us.     Pass  on ! " 

But  this  is  not  the  sentiment  of  Germany 
alone.  All  Europe  acts  on  the  principle  of  self- 
protection  ;  because  all  Europe  sees  its  benefits. 
The  British  journals  complain  that,  though 
thev  have  made  a  show  of  relaxation  in  their 
own  tariff,  and  their  Premier  has  made  a  free 
trade  speech  in  Parliament,  the  chaff  has  caught 
no  birds ;  but  six  hostile  tariffs — all  protective  in 
their  character,  and  all  aimed  at  the  supremacy 
of  British  manufactures — were  enacted  within 
the  year  1842.  And  thus,  while  schoolmen 
plausibly  talk  of  the  adoption  and  spread  of  the 
free  trade  principles,  and  their  rapid  advances  to 
speedy  ascendancy,  the  practical  man  knows 
that  the  truth  is  otherwise,  and  that  many  years 
must  elapse  before  the  great  Colossus  of  manu- 
facturing monopoly  will  find  another  Portugal 
to  drain  of  her  life-blood  under  the  delusive 
pretence  of  a  commercial  reciprocity.  And, 
while  Britain  continues  to  pour  forth  her  spec- 
ious treatises  on  political  economy,  proving 
protection    a    mistake,    and  'an     impossibility, 
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through  her  Parliamentary  reports  and  speeches 
in  praise  of  free  trade,  the  shrewd  statesmen  of 
other  nations  humor  the  joke  with  all  possible 
gravity,  and  pass  it  on  to  the  next  neighbor; 
yet  all  the  time  take  care'of  their  own  interests, 
just  as  though  Adam  Smith  had  never  specu- 
lated, nor  Peel  soberly  expatiated,  on  the  bless- 
ings of  free  trade,  looking  round  occasionally 
with  a  curious  interest  to  see  whether  anybody 
was  really  taken  in  by  it 

I  have  partly  anticipated,  ^fet  I  will  state 
distinctly,  my 

Proposition  V.  Protection  is  necessary  and 
froftr  to  sustain  as  well  as  to  create  a  beneficent 
adjustment  of  our  national  industry. 

•*Why  can^t  our  manufacturers  go  alone?" 
petulantly  asks  a  free-trader ;  "  they  have  had 
protection  long  enough.  They  ought  not  to 
need  it  any  more."  To  this  I  answer,  that,  if 
manufactures  were  protected  as  a  matter  of 
special  bounty  or  favor  to  the  manufacturers,  a 
single  day  were  too  long.  I  would  not  consent 
that  they  should  be  sustained  one  day  longer 
than  the  interests  of  the  wiole  country  required. 
I  think  you  have  already  seen  that,  not  for  the 
s*ake  of  manufacturers,  but  for  the  sake  of  all 
productive  labor,  should  protection  be  afforded. 
If  I  have  been  intelligible,  you  will  have  seen 
that  the  purpose  and  essence  of  protection  h 
Labor-Saving  —  the  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow,  instead  of  one.  This  it  doeb  by 
**  planting  the  manufacturer  as  nearly  as  may 
be  by  the  side  of  the  farmer,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
expressed  it  and  thereby  securing  to  the  latter 
a  market  for  which  he  had  looked  to  Europe  in 
vain.  Now,  the  market  of  the  latter  is  certain 
as  the  recurrence  of  appetite:  but  that  is  not 
adL  The  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  bein^ 
virtually  neighbors,  will  interchange  their  pro- 
ductions directly,  or  \%-ith  but  one  intermediate, 
instead  of  sending  them  reciprocally  a^.TOss  half 
a  continent  and  a  broad  ocean.  throu:^h  the 
hand«^  of  many  holders,  until  the  to; I  takeri  our 
bv  one   after   another   hai?   exceeded    vi^iat   rt- 


mains  of  the  grist.  **  Dear-bought  and  far- 
fetched*' is  an  old  maxim,  containing  more 
essential  truth  than  many  a  chapter  by  a 
modern  professor  of  political  economy.  Under 
the  protective  policy,  instead  of  having  one 
thousand  men  making  cloth  in  one  hemisphere, 
and  an  equal  number  raising  grain  in  the  other, 
with  three  thousand  factitiously  employed  in 
transporting  and  interchanging  these  products, 
we  have  over  two  thousand  producers  of  grain, 
and  as  many  of  cloth,  leaving  far  too  little  em- 
ployment for  one  thousand  in  making  the  ex- 
changes between  them.  ThiK  consequence  !• 
inevitable;  although  the  production  on  either 
side  is  not  confined  to  the  very  choicest  loca- 
tions, the  total  product  of  their  labor  is  twice  as 
much  as  formerly.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
double  quantity  of  food,  clothing,  and  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  to  be  shared 
among  the  producers  of  wealth,  simply  from 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  non-producers. 
If  all  the  men  now  enrolled  in  armies  and 
navies  w^e  advantageously  employed  in  pro- 
ductive labor,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  larger 
dividend  of  comforts  and  necehsaries  of  life  for 
all,  because  more  to  be  divided  than  now,  and  no 
greater  number  to  receive  it;  just  so  in  the  ca»>e 
before  us.  F^very  thousand  persons  employed 
in  needless  transportation,  and  in  factitious 
commerce,  are  so  many  subtracted  from  the 
great  body  of  producers,  from  the  proceeds  of 
whose  labcjr  all  must  be  subsisted.  The  dividend 
for  each  must  of  course,  be  governed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  quotient 

But,  if  this  Ix;  so  advantageous,  it  i^  queried, 
whv  is  anv  lejnslation  necessary.'  Whv  bhould 
not  all  voluntarily  see  and  embrace  it.'  I  ans- 
wer, because  the  apparent  indiyidual  advantage 
i^  often  to  be  pursued  by  a  course  d:rtx*'.y 
advert.'  to  the  general  welfare.  We  k.".ov*  *'r.ii\ 
fr'st:  trade  a^'Serts  the  contrary  of  t.hiM  rr.afr;- 
*Jiiriz:.'i£  t'^a*  :f  c^ery  mar.  p-jr^ue'-  that  '.o-r— : 
riio-t  f ond-ic:\fr  'o  h:^  'w.cV'i'ijJa'.  h'.te.'-e't  the 
ifeneral  ifooi  w:'.!  there' ••  ''*e  mot-t  certa:.-.'.v  and 
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signally  promoted.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
glaring  exceptions  to  this  law  which  crowd  our 
statute-books  with  injunctions  and  penalties,  we 
are  everywhere  met  with  pointed  contradictions 
of  its  assumption,  which  hallows  and  blesses 
the  pursuits  of  the  gambler,  the  distiller,  and 
the  libertine,  making  the  usurer  a  saint,  and  the 
swindler  a  hero.  Adam  Smith  himself  admits 
that  there  are  avocations  which  enrich  the  in- 
dividual, but  impoverish  the  community.  So 
in  the  case  before  us.  A  B  is  a  farmer  in  Illi- 
nois, and  has  much  grain  to  sell  or  exchange 
for  goods.  But,  while  it  is  demonstrable  that, 
if  all  the  manufactures  consumed  in  Illinois 
were  produced  there,  the  price  of  grain  must 
rise  nearly  to  the  average  of  the  world,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  A  B*s  single  act^  in  buying 
and  consuming  American  cloth,  will  not  raise 
the  price  of  grain  generally,  nor  of  kis  grain.  It 
will  not  perceptibly  affect  the  price  of  grain  at 
all.  A  solemn  compact  of  the  whole  com- 
munity to  use  only  American  fabrics,  would 
have  some  effect ;  but  this  could  nevef  be  estab- 
lished, nor  never  enforced.  A  few  free  traders 
standing  out,  selling  their  grain  at  any  advance 
which  might  accrue,  and  buying  **  where  they 
could  buy  cheapest,"  would  induce  one  after 
another  to  look  out  for  No.  i,  and  let  the  public 
interests  take  care  of  themselves;  so  the  whole 
compact  would  fall  to  pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
Many  a  one  would  say,  **  Why  should  I  aid  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  produce?  I  am  only  a 
consumer  of  it " — not  realizing  or  caring  for  the 
interest  of  the  community,  even  though  it  less 
palpably  involved  his  own ;  and  that  would  be 
an  end.  Granted  that  it  is  desirable  to  encour- 
age and  prefer  home  production  and  manu- 
facture, a  tariff  is  the  obvious  way,  and  the 
only  way,  in  which  it  can  be  effectively  and 
certainly  accomplished. 

But  why  is  a  tariff  necessary  after  manu- 
factures are  once  established  ?  "  You  say ,"  says 
a  free-trader,  **that  you  can  manufocture 
cheaper  if  protected  than  we  can  buy  abroad ; 


then  why  not  ^o  it  witkotU  p>rotection,  and  save 
all  trouble.^  "     Let  me  answer  this  cavil : 

I  will  suppose  that  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  amount  in  value  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  ao^um,  and  those  of  Great 
Britain  to  three  hundred  millions.  Let  us 
suppose,  also,  that  under  an  efficient  protective 
tariff,  ours  are  produced  five  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  those  of  England,  and  that  our  own 
markets  are  supplied  entirely  from  the  home 
product  But,  ict  the  end  of  this  year,  1843,  we, 
— concluding  that  our  manufactures  have  been 
protected  long  enough,  and  ought  now  to  go 
alone — ^repeal  absolutely  our  tariff^  and  commit 
our  great  interests  thoroughly  to  the  guidance 
of  **  free  trade."  Well,  at  this  very  time  the 
British  manufietcturers,  on  making  up  the  ac- 
count and  review  of  their  yearns  business,  find 
that  they  have  manufactured  goods  costing 
them  three  hundred  millions,  as  aforesaid,  and 
have  sold  to  just  about  that  amount,  leaving  a 
residue  or  surplus  on  hand  of  fif^n  or  twenty 
millions'  worth.  These  are  to  be  sold;  and 
their  net  proceeds  will  constitute  the  interest 
on  their  capital,  and  the  profit  on  their  year's 
business.  But  where  shall  they  be  sold?  If 
crowded  on  the  home  or  their  established, 
foreign  markets,  they  will  glut  and  depress 
those  markets,  causing  a  general  decline  of 
prices  and  a  heavy  loss,  not  merely  on  this 
quantity  of  goods,  but  on  the  whole  of  their 
next  year's  business.  They  know  better  than 
to  do  any  such  thing.  Instead  of  it,  they  say, 
**Here  is  the  American  market  just  thrown 
open  to  us  by  a  repeal  of  their  tariff ;  let  us  send 
thither  our  surplus,  and  sell  it  for  what  it  will 
fetch."  They  ship  it  over  accordingly,  and  in 
two  or  three  weeks  it  is  rattling  off  through 
our  auction  stores,  at  prices,  first  five,  then  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  down  to  thirty  per  cent 
below  our  previous  rates.  Every  jobber  and 
dealer  is  tickled  with  the  idea  of  buying  goods 
of  novel  patterns  so  wonderfully  cheap;  and  the 
sale  proceeds  briskly,  though  at  constantly  de- 
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dining  prices,  till  the  whole  stock  is  disposed 
of,  and  our  market  is  gorged  to  repletion. 

Now,  the   British    manufacturers    may    not 
litve  received  for  the  whole  twenty   millions* 
worth  of  goods  over  fourteen*  or  fifteen  millions ; 
but  what  of  it?    Whatever  it  may  be  is  clear 
profit  on  their  yearns  business  in  cash  or  its  full 
equivalent    All  their  established  markets  are 
kept  clear  and  eager ;  and  they  can  now  go  on 
vigorously  and  profitably  with  the  business  of 
the  new  year.    But  more :  They  have  crippled 
an  active  and  growing  rival ;  they  have  opened 
a  new  market,  which  shall  ere  long  be  theirs 
also. 
Let  us  look  at  our  side  of  the  question : 
The  American  manufacturers  have    also    a 
stock  of  goods  on   hand,  and  they  come  into 
our  market  to  dispose  of  them.    But  they  sud- 
denly find  that  market  forestalled  and  depressed 
by  rival  fabrics  of  attractive  novelty,  and  selling 
in  profusion,  at  prices  which  rapidly  run  down 
to  twenty-five  per  cent   below  cost.    What  are 
they  to  do?    They  cannot  force  sales  at  any 
price  not  utterly  ruinous;  there  is  no  demand 
at  any  rate.    They  cannot  retaliate  upon  En- 
gland the  mischief  they  must  suffer — her  tarift' 
forbids ;  and  the  other  markets  of  the  world  are 
fully   supplied,  and    will    bear    but    a    limited 
{pressure.      The  foreign   influx    has  created  a 
scarcity   of  money   as   well    as  a  plethora    of 
goods.     Specie  has   largely  been   exported    in 
payment,  which   has  compelled   the   banks   to 
contract  and  deny  loans.    Still,  their  obligations 
must  be   met;   if  they  cannot  make   sales,  the 
sheriff  nill,  and  must.     It  is  not  merely  their 
surplus,    but  their   whole   product,   which    has 
been   depreciated   and    made   unavailable   at   a 
blow.     The  end  is  easily  foreseen;  our  manu- 
factiirers  become  bankrupt,  and  are  broken  up; 
their  works  are  brought  to  a  dead  stand;  the 
laborers  therein,  after  spending  months  in  con- 
strained idleness,  are  driven  bv  famine  into  the 
Western  wilderness,  or  into  less  productive  and 
less   congenial    vocations;   their   acquired   skill 


and  dexterity,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  their  time, 
are  a  dead  loss  to  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity ;  and  we  commence  the  slow  and  toil- 
some process  of  rebuilding  and  rearranging  our 
industry  on  the  one-sided  or  agricultural  basis. 
Such  is  the  process  which  we  have*undergone 
twice  already.  How  many  repetitions  shall 
satisfy  us? 

Now,  will  any  man  gravely  argue  that  we 
have  made  five  or  six  millions  by  this  cheap 
purchase  of  British  goods — ^by  **  buying  where 
we  could  buy  cheapest?  "  Will  he  not  see  that, 
though  the  frice  was  low,  the  cost  is  very  great? 
But  the  apparent  saving  is  doubly  deceptive; 
for  the  British  manufacturers,  having  utterly 
crushed  their  American  rivals  by  one  or  two 
operations  of  this  kind,  soon  find  here  a  market, 
not  for  a  beggarly  surplus  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions,  but  they  have  now  a  demand  for  the 
amount  of  our  whole  consumption,  which, 
making  allowance  for  our  diminished  ability  to 
pay,  would  probably  still  reach  fifty  millions 
per  annum.  This  increased  demand  would 
soon  produce  activity  and  buoyancy  in  the 
general  market ;  and  now  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers would  say  in  their  consultations,  "  We 
have  sold  some  millions'  worth  of  goods  to 
America  for  less  than  cost,  in  order  to  obtain 
control  of  that  market;  now  we  have  it,  and 
must  retrieve  our  losses  "^and  they  would  re- 
trieve them,  with  interest.  They  would  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  I  hope  no  man  has 
understood  me  as  implying  any  infringement 
of  the  dictates  of  honesty  on  their  part,  still  less 
of  the  laws  of  trade.  They  have  a  perfect  right 
to  sell  goods  in  our  markets  on  such  terms  as 
we  prescribe  and  they  can  afford ;  it  is  w^,  who 
set  up  our  own  vital  interests  to  be  bowled  down 
bv  their  rivalry,  who  are  alone  to  be  blamed. 

Who  does  not  see  that  this  sending  out  our 
great  industrial  interests  unarmed  and  unshielded 
to  battle  against  the  mail-clad  legions  opposed 
to  them  in  the  arena  of  trade,  is  to  insure  their 
destruction?     It  were  just  as  wise  to  say  that, 
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because  our  people  are  brave,  therefore  they 
shall  repel  any  invader  without  fire-arms,  as  to 
say  that  the  restrictions  of  other  nations  ought 
not  to  be  opposed  by  us  because  our  artisans  are 
skillful,  and  our  manufactures  have  made  great 
advances.  The  very  fact  that  .our  manufactures 
are  greatly  extended  and  improved,  is  the  strong 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  des- 
truction. If  they  were  of  no  amount  or  value, 
their  loss  would  be  less  disastrous ;  but  now  the 
five  or  six  millions  we  should  make  on  the 
cheaper  importation  of  goods  would  cost  us  one 
hundred  millions  in  the  destruction  of  manu- 
£actiu*ing  property  alone. 

Yet  this  is  but  an  item  of  our  damage.  The 
manufacturing  classes  feel  the  first  effect  of  the 
blow,  but  it  would  paralyze  every  muscle  of 
society.  One  hundred  thousand  artisans  and 
laborers,  discharged  from  our  ruined  factories, 
after  being  some  time  out  of  employment,  at  a 
waste  of  millions  of  the  national  wealth,  are  at 
last  driven  by  famine  to  engage  in  other  avoca- 
tions—of course  with  inferior  skill,  and  at  an 
inferior  price.  The  farmer,  gardener,  grocer, 
lose  them  as  customers  to  meet  them  as  rivals. 
Thev  crowd  the  labor  markets  of  those  branches 
of  industry  which  we  ai'e  still  permitted  to  pur- 
sue, just  at  the  time  when  the  demand  for  their 
products  has  fallen  off,  and  the  price  is  rapidly 
declining.  The  result  is  just  what  we  have 
seen  in  a  former  instance :  All  that  any  man 
may  make  by«  buying  foreign  goods  cheap,  he 
loses  ten  times  over  by  the  decline  of  his  own 
property,  product,  or  labor ;  while  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  people  the  result  is  unmixed 
calamity.  The  disastrous  consequences  to  a  na- 
tion of  the  mere  derangement  and  paralysis  of 
its  industry,  which  must  follow  the  breaking 
down  of  any  of  its  g^eat  producing  interests, 
have  never  yet  been  sufficiently  estimated. 
Free  trade,  indeed,  assures  us  that  every  person 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  one  place  or 
capacity  has  only  to  choose  another;  but  almost 
every  working-man  knows  from  experience  that 


such  is  not  the  fact — ^that  the  loss  of  situation 
through  the  failure  of  his  business  is  oftener  a 
sore  calamity.  I  know  a  worthy  citizen  who 
spent  six  years  in  learning  the  trade  of  a  hatter, 
which  he  had  just  perfected  in  1798,  when  an 
immense  importation  of  foreign  hats  utterly 
paralyzed  the  manufacture  in  this  country.  He 
traveled  and  sought  for  months,  but  could  find  no 
employment  at  any  price,  and  at  last  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  found  work  in  some  other  capacity, 
and  has  never  made  a  hat  since.  He  lives  yet, 
and  now  comfortably,  for  he  is  industrious  and 
frugal;  but  the  six  years  he  gave  to  learn  his 
trade  were  utterly  lost  to  him — lost  for  the 
want  of  adequate  and  steady  protection  to 
home  industry.  I  insist  that  the  government 
has  failed  of  discharging  its  proper  and  rightful 
duty  to  that  citizen,  and  to  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  who  have  suffered  from  like 
causes.  I  insist  that,  if  the  government  had 
permitted  without  complaint  a  foreign  force  to 
land  on  our  shores,  and  plunder  that  man^s  house 
of  the  savings  of  six  years  of  faithful  industry, 
the  neglect  of  duty  would  not  have  been  more 
flagrant.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
poorer  at  this  moment  than  they  would  have 
been  had  their  entire  productive  industry  been 
constantly  protected,  on  the  principles  I  have 
laid  down,  from  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment till  now.  The  steadiness  of  employment 
and  of  recompense  thus  secured,  the  comparative 
absence  of  constrained  idleness,  and  the  more 
efficient  application  of  the  labor  actually  per- 
formed, would  have  vastly  increased  the  pro- 
duct— would  have  improved  and  beautified  the 
whole  face  of  the  country ;  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advantages  thence  accruing  would 
alone  have  been  inestimable.  A  season  of  sus- 
pension of  labor  in  a  community  is  usually  one 
of  aggravated  dissipation,  drunkenness,  and 
crime. 

But  let  me  more  clearly  illustrate  the  effect  of 
foreign  competition  in  raising  prices  to  the  con- 
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sumer.  To  do  this,  I  will  take  my  own  calling 
for  an  example,  because  I  understand  that  best; 
though  any  of  you  can  apply  the  principle  to 
that  with  which  he  may  be  better  acquainted.  I 
am  a  publisher  of  newspapers,  and  suppose  I 
afford  them  at  a  cheap  rate.  But  the  ability  to 
maintain  that  cheapness  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  I  can  certainly  sell  a  large  edition  daily,  so 
that  no  part  of  that  edition  shall  remain  a  dead 
loss  on  my  hands.  Now,  if  there  were  an  active 
and  formidable  foreign  competition  in  news- 
papers — if  the  edition  which  I  printed  through 
the  night  were  frequently  rendered  unsalable 
by  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  ship  freighted  with 
newspapers  early  in  the  morning — the  present 
rates  could  not  be  continued.  The  price  must 
be  increased,  or  the  quality  would  decline.  I 
presume  this  holds  equally  good  of  the  produc- 
tion of  calicoes,  glass,  and  penknives  as  of  news- 
papers, though  it  may  be  somewhat  modified  by 
the  nature  of  the  article  to  which  it  Is  applied. 
That  it  does  hold  true  of  sheetings,  nails,  and 
thousands  of  articles,  is  abundantly  notorious. 

I  have  not  burdened  you  with  statistics — ^you 
know  they  are  the  reliance,  the  stronghold,  of 
the  cause  of  protection,  and  that  we  can  produce 
them  by  acres.  My  aim  has  been  to  exhibit  not 
mere  collections  of  facts,  however  pertinent  and 
forcible,  but  the  laws  on  which  those  facts  are 
based — not  the  immediate  manifestation,  but 
the  ever-living  necessity  from  which  it  springs. 
The  contemplation  of  these  laws  assures  me 
that  those  articles  which  are  supplied  to  us  by 
home  production  alone  are  relatively  cheaper 
than  those  which  are  rivaled  and  competed  with 
from  abroad.  And  I  am*  equally  confident  that 
the  shutting  out  of  foreign  competition  from 
our  markets  for  other  articles  of  general  neces- 
sity and  liberal  consumption,  which  can  be  made 
here  with  as  little  labor  as  anywhere,  would  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  result — a  reduction 
of  the  price  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  time 
with  increased  employment  and  reward  to  our 
producing  classes. 


But,  Mr.  President,  were  this  only  on  one 
side  true — were  it  certain  that  the  price  of  the 
home  product  would  be  permanently  higher 
than  that  of  the  foreign,  I  should  still  insist  on 
efficient  protection,  and  for  reasons  I  have  suffi- 
ciently shown.  Grant  that  a  British  cloth  costs 
but  $3  per  yard,  and  a  corresponding  American 
fabric  $4,  I  still  hold  that  the  latter  would  be 
decidedly  the  cheaper  for  us.  The  fuel,  timber, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  which  make  up  so  large 
a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  home  pn-oduct,  would 
be  rendered  comparatively  valueless  by  having 
our  workshops  in  Europe.  I  look  not  so  much 
to  the  nominal  price  as  to  the  comparative  facil- 
ity  of  payment.  And,  where  cheapness  is  only 
to  be  attained  by  a  depression  of  the  wages  of 
labor  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  European 
standard,  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  dispensed 
with.  One  thing  must  answer  to  another ;  and 
I  hold  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  can  bet- 
ter afford,  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  manufactured  articles 
than  to  obtain  them  lower  through  the  depres- 
sion and  inadequacy  of  the  wages  of  the  artisan 
and  laborer. 

You  will  understand  me,  then,  to  be  utterly 
hostile  to  that  idol  of  free  trade  worship,  known 
as  free  or  unlimited  competition.  The  sands  of 
my  hour  are  running  low,  and  I  cannot  ask  time 
to  examine  this  topic  more  closely;  yet  I  am 
confident  I  could  show  that  this  free  competition 
is  a  most  delusive  and  dangerous  element  of 
political  economy.  Bear  with  a  brief  illustra- 
tion :  At  this  moment,  common  shirts  are  made 
in  London  at  the  incredibly  low  price  of  three 
cents  per  fair.  Should  we  admit  these  articles 
free  of  duty,  and  buv  them  because  thev  are  so 
cheap?  Free  trade  says,  Yes;  but  I  say,  No! 
Sound  policy  as  well  as  humanity  forbids  it.  By 
admitting  them,  we  simply  reduce  a  large  and 
worthy  ard  suffering  class  of  our  jx^pulation 
from  the  ability  they  now  possess  of  procuring 
a  bare  subsistence  by  their  labor,  to  unavoidable 
destitution   and   pauperism.      They   must   now 
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subsist  upon  the  charity  of  relatives  or  of  the 
community — unless  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
demoniac  doctrine  of  the  free  trade  philosopher 
Malthus,  that  the  dependent  poor  ought  to  be 
rigorously  starved  to  death.  Then  what  have 
we  gained  by  getting  these  articles  so  exorbi- 
tantly cheap?  Or,  rather,  what  have  we  not 
lost?  The  labor  which  formerly  produced  them 
is  mainly  struck  out  of  existence;  the  poor 
widows  and  seamstresses  among  us  must  ^till 
have  a  subsistence ;  and  the  imported  garments 
must  be  paid  for.  Where  are  the  profits  of  our 
speculation? 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the 
case.  The  labor  which  we  have  here  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  cheap  importation  of 
this  article  is  now  ready  to  be  employed  again  at 
any*  price— if  not  one  that  will  afford  bread  and 
straw,  then  it  must  accept  one  that  will  produce 
potatoes  and  rubbish;  and  with  the  product 
some  free-trader  proceeds  to  break  down  the 
price,  and  destroy  the  reward  of  similar  labor  in 
some  other  portion  of  the  earth.  And  thus 
each  depression  of  wages  produces  another,  and 
that  a  third,  and  so  on,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
globe — the  aggravated  necessities  of  the  poor 
'  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  increasing 
the  omnipotence  of  capital,  and  deepening  the 
dependence  of  labor,  swelling  and  pampering  a 
bloated  and  factitious  commerce,  grinding  down 
and  grinding  down  the  destitute,  until  Malthus' 
remedy  for  poverty  shall  become  a  grateful  spe- 
cific, and,  amid  the  splendors  and  luxuries  of  an 
all-devouring  commercial  feudalism,  the  squalid 
and  famished  millions,  its  dependents  and  vic- 
tims, shall  welcome  death  as  a  deliverer  from 
their  sufferings  and  despair. 

I  wish  time  i>ermitted  me  to  give  a  hasty 
glance  over  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the 
free  trade  sophists,  who  esteem  themselves  the 
political  economists,  christen  their  own  views 
liberal  and  enlightened,  and  complacently  put 
ours  aside  as  benighted  and  barbarous.  I 
should  delight  to  show  you  how  they  mingle  sub- 


tle follacy  with  obvious  truth,  how  they  reason 
acutely  from  assumed  premises,  which,  being 
mistaken  or  incomplete,  lead  to  false  and  often 
absurd  conclusions — ^how  they  contradict  and 
confound  each  other,  and  oflen,  from  Adam 
Smith,  their  patriarch,  down  to  McCulloch  and 
Ricardo,  either  make  admissions  which  under- 
mine their  whole  fabric,  or  confess  themselves 
ignorant  or  in  the  dark  on  points  the  most  vital 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  great  subject 
they  profess  to  have  reduced  to  a  science.  Yet 
even  Adam  Smith  himself  expressly  approves 
and  justifies  the  British  Navigation  Act,  the 
most  aggressively  protective  measure  ever 
enacted — a  measure  which,  not  being  understood 
and  seasonably  counteracted  by  other  nations, 
changed  for  centuries  the  destinies  of  the 
world — which  silently  sapped  and  overthrow 
the  commercial  and  political  greatness  of  Hol- 
land,— which  silenced  the  thunder  of  Van 
Tromp,  and  swept  the  broom  from  his  mast- 
head. But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  judge  of  this  matter  by  author- 
ity, but  from  facts,  which  come  home  to  your 
reason  and  your  daily  experience.  There  is  not 
an  observing  and  strong-minded  mechanic  in 
our  city  who  could  not  set  any  one  of  these 
doctors  of  the  law^  right  on  essential  points.  I 
beg  you  to  consider  how  few  great  practical 
statesmen  they  have  ever  been  able  to  win  to 
their  standard — I  might  almost  say,  none ;  for 
Huskisson  was  but  a  nominal  disciple,  and  ex- 
pressly contravened  their  whole  system  upon  an 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  com  laws;  and  Cal- 
houn is  but  a  free-trader  by  location,  and  has 
never  yet  answered  his  own  powerful  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  protection.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  point  you  to  the  long  array  of  mighty 
•ames  which  have  illustrated  the  annals  of 
statesmanship  of  modern  times — to  Chatham, 
William  Pitt,  and  the  great  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia; to  the  whole  array  of  memorable  French 
statesmen,  including  Napoleon,  the  first  of  them 
all;  to    our    own    Washington,    Hamilton, 
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,  and  Madison  ;  to  our  Iwo  Clin- 
tons, Tompkins,  to  say  nothing  of  Ihe  eagle- 
cj(d  and  genial- hearted  living  master-spirit 
IHcnry  Qay]  of  our  time.  The  opinions  and 
thearguments  of  all  tliese  are  on  record;  it  is 
bf  hearkening  to  and  heeding  their  coimEels 
lliil  we  shall  be  prepared  to  wallt  in  Ihe  light  of 


experience,  and  look  forward  to  a  glorious 
national  destiny.  My  friends!  I  dare  not  detain 
you  longer.  I  commit  to  you  the  cause  of  the 
nation's  independence,  of  her  stability,  and  her 
prosperity.  Guard  it  wisely,  and  shield  it  well ; 
for  it  involves  your  own  happiness,  and  the 
enduring  welfare  of  your  countrymen  t 
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^OHN  C.CALHOUN  was 
.  horn  in  Abbeville  district,  South 
'  Carolina, March  iS,  1782.  Dur- 
his  early  youth  lie  labored  on 
farm,  assisting  his  widowed 
mother  in  its  cultivRlioii  :ind  manage- 
mem.  His  education,  however,  was  not 
neglected  during  these  years,  for,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  graduated  with 
high  honors  from  Yale  College.  Soon 
after  he  entered  the  Litchfield  law  school, 
and  spent  eighteen  months  in  the  most 
assiduous  study  of  his  chosen  profession. 
After  the  completion  of  his  couree  of 
study,  he  returned  to  his  native  Stale, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  won  the  distinction 
of  being  recognized  as  her  niost  beloved 
and  highly  honored  son. 

The  trouble  which  culmiijated  in  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  then 
at  its  height,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  took 
strong  grounds  in  opposition  to  the  en- 
croachments of  that  power,  and  became 
an  active  leader  of  the  war  party. 

Soon  atler  his  return  to  his  native 
State,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and,  in  iSii.was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent    his    district      in     Congress.     In 


politics  he  was  a  Democrat  of  tne  most 
pronounced  type,  and  his  line  abilities 
marked  him,  before  the  people,  a  leader 
of  that  party,  and  the  most  able  ex- 
ponent of  its  doctrines. 

The  tariff  question,  before  the  country 
in  1816,  found  in  him  an  able  supporter, 
and  the  United  States  Bank  had  no 
firmer  friend  or  advocate. 

From  October  8,  1817,  to  March  6, 
1825,  he  served  as  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Monroe.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  electet!  to  the 
ofiice  of  Vice-President,  and  was  re- 
elected iu  1839,  when  General  Jackson 
was  chosen  to  the  Presidency.  One  of 
the  most  important  questions  before  the 
country  at  that  time  was  "  Free  Trade 
and  Protection,"  and  Mr.  Calhoun's 
opinions  on  the  question  having  under- 
gone a  change  about  the  year i8z8,  he 
became  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  as 
being  right  in  principle,  and  most  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  of   the  South. 

According  Co  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  champion  and 
expounder  of  the  doctrine  that  "  any 
State  can   nullify  unconstitutional    laws 


of  Congress."  Mr.  Calhoun  certainly 
enjoys  the  fame  of  being  the  father  and 
expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  States 
Rights  or  State  Sovereignty,  in  its 
broadest  and  most  radical  sense.  It 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
nullification  doctrines  and  proceedings 
were  based. 

The  contest  on  this  question  between 
Hayne  and  Webster,  in  the  Senate,  caused 
Calhoun  to  resign  the  Vice- Presidency 
in  1832,  to  become  a  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  that  he  might  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  debates  then  in  prog- 
ress. This  was  the  first  time  that 
question  had  been  prominently  discussed 
before  the  country,  but,  from  this  time 
onward,  it  never  slept,  until,  in  con- 
nection with  the  slavery  question,  it 
plunged  the  nation  into  civil  war,  and 
delucred  the  land  in  blood. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  an  advocate  of  the 
nullification  act,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina,  but  cordially 
supported  the  tarifF  com  promise  of  Henry 
Clay,  in  1833,  according  to  which  the 
protective  policy  was  to  be  abandoned 
after  ten  years. 

In  March,  1843,' Mr.  Calhoun  retired 
from  the  Senate,  and  became  Secretary 
of  State  to  President  Tyler  the  follow- 


ing year.  In  1S45  he  was  again  returned 
to  the  Senate,  of  which  body  he  re- 
mained a  member  until  his  death.  While 
Secretary  of  State,  in  1844,  he  favored 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  in  1846,  in 
the  Senate,  opposed  the  Mexican   war. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  debater  of  signal 
power,  none  being  his  equal  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  except  Webster  and 
Clay.  It  was  his  lot  to  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  always  a  prominent  part.  He 
was  earnestly  devoted  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
State  and  section.  His  love  for  the 
Union,  and  fealty  to  it,  was  subordinate 
to  his  allegiance  to  his  State.  Much 
might  be  written  concerning  the  'mflu- 
ence  of  his  teachings  upon  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  country,  but  it 
would  extend  this  brief  sketch  beyond 
its  intended  limits,  and  would  be,  even 
then,  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  might 
desire  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  March  31st,  1850, 
deeply  mourned  by  all  who  admired  his 
genius,  and  believed  in  his  principles. 
Of  those  who  had  been  his  principal 
opponents.  Clay  and  Webster  survived 
him  but  a  short  time. 
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LAST   SPEECH:   SLAVERY. 


Mr,  (Jalhoun's  Speech^ 

I  have,  Senators,  believed  from  the  first,  that 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if 
not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  effective 
measure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining  this 
opinion,  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeav- 
ored to  call  the  attention  of  both  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  divide  the  country,  to  adopt 
some  such  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a  dis- 
aster, but  without  success.  The  agitation  has 
been  permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  at- 
tempt to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a  period 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied 
that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus 
had  forced  upon  you  the  greatest  and  the 
gravest  question  that  ever  can  come  under  your 
consideration,  How  can  the  Union  be  preserved? 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty 
question,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  an  accurate 
and  thorough  knowledge  cl  the  nature  and  the 
character  of  the  cause  by  which  the  Union  is 
endangered.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is  im- 
possible to  pronounce,  with  any  certainty,  by 
what  means  it  can  be  saved ;  just  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  physician  to  pronounce,  in  the 
case  of  some  dangerous  disease,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, by  what  remedy. the  patient  could  be 
saved,  without  similar  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
first  question,  then,  presented  for  consideration, 
in  the  investigation  I  propose,  in  order  to  obtain 
such  knowledge,  is — What  is  it  that  has  en- 
dangered the  Union? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer 
— that  the  immediate  cause  is,  the  almost  uni- 
versal discontent  which  pervades  all  the  States 
composing  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union. 
This  widely  extended  discontent  fs  not  of  recent 
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origin.  It  commenced  with  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question,  and  has  been  increasing 
ever  since.  The  next  question  is,  What  has 
caused  this  wide-diffused  and  almost  universal 
discontent? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  by  some, 
that  it  originated  with  demagogues,  who  ex- 
cited the  d' scon  tent  with  the  intention  of  aid- 
ing their  personal  advancement,  or  with  disap- 
pointed, ambitious  individuals,  who  resorted  to 
it  as  the  means  of  raising  their  fallen  fortunes. 
There  is  no  foundation  for 'this  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  great  political  influences  of 
the  section  were  arrayed  against  excitement, 
and  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  public 
quiet.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
South  were  divided,  as  in  the  other  section,  into 
Whigs  and  Democrats.  The  leaders  and  the 
presses  of  both  parties  in  the  South  were  very 
solicitous  to  prevent  excitement,  and  restore 
quiet;  because  it  was  seen  that  the  effects  of 
the  former  would  necessarily  tend  to  weaken, 
if  not  destroy,  the  political  ties  which  united 
them  with  their  respective  parties  in  the  other 
section.  Those  who  know  the  strength  of 
party  ties  will  readily  appreciate  the  immense 
force  which  this  cause  exerted  against  agitation, 
and  in  favor  of  preserving  quiet  But,  as  great 
as  it  was,  it  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  the 
wide-spread  discontent  which  now  pervades  the 
section.  No;  some  cause  far  deeper  and  more 
powerful  must  exist,  to  produce  a  discontent  so 
wide  and  deep,  than  the  one  inferred.  The 
question  then  recurs,  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
discontent?  It  will  be  found  in  the  belief  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  as  prevalent 
as  the  discontent  itself,  that  they  cannot  remain. 
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as  things  now  are,  conBistently  with  honor  and 
safety,  in  the  Union.  The  next  question,  then, 
to  be  considered  is,  Wliat  has  caused  this 
belief? 

One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
traced  to  the  long-continued  agitation  of  the 
ilave  question  on  the  part  of  th^  North,  and 
the  many  aggressions  which  they  have  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  South,  during  that  time.  I 
will  not  enumerate  them  at  present,  as  it  will 
be  done  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

There  is  another,  lying  back  of  it,  but  with 
which  this  is  intimately  connected,  that  may  be 
regarded  as  the  great  and  primary  cause.     It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  sections  in  the  government,  as  it 
stood  when  the   Constitution  was  ratified,  and 
the  government    put  in  action,  has  been  de- 
stroyed.    At  that  time,  there  was  nearly  a  per- 
fect equilibrium  between  the  two,  which  afforded 
ample  means  to  each  'to  protect  itself  against 
the  aggression   of   the  other;    but  as   it  now 
stands,  one  section  has  exclusive  power  of  con- 
trolling the  government,  which  leaves  the  other 
without  any  adequate  means  of  protecting  itself 
against   its  encroachment  and  oppression.     To 
place  this  subject  distinctly  before  you,  I  have, 
Senators,  prepared  a  brief  statistical   statement, 
showing  the  relative  weight  of  the  two  sections 
in   the  government  under   the   first   census  of 
1790,  and  the  last  census  of  1840. 

According  to  the  former,  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  including  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  which  then  were  in  their 
incipient  condition  of  becoming  States,  but 
were  not  actually  admitted,  amounted  to  3,929,- 
827.  Of  this  number,  the  Northern  States  had 
1,977,899,  and  the  Southern  1,952,072,  making  a 
difference  of  only  25,827  in  favor  of  the  former 
States.  The  number  of  States,  including  Ver- 
mont Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  sixteen,  of 
which  eight,  including  Vermont,  belonged  to 
the  Northern  section,  and  eight,  including 
Kentucky   and    Tennessee,    to    the    Southern, 


making  an  equal  division  of  the  States  between 
the  two  sections,  under  the  first  census.  There 
was  a  small  preponderance  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  the  electoral  college, 
in  favor  of  the  Northern,  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, in  estimating  Federal  numbers,  five 
shives  count  but  three ;  but  it  was  too  small  to 
affect  sensibly  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  num- 
bers, which,  with  that  exception,  existed  at 
that  time,  a  true,  perfect  equilibrium.  Such 
was  the  equality  of  the  two  sections  when  the 
States  composing  them  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
Federal  Union.  Since  then,  the  equilibrium 
between  them  has  been  greatly  disturbed. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
17,063,357,  of  which  the  Northern  section  con- 
tained 9,728,920,  and  the  Southern  7,334>437i 
making  a  difference,  in  round  numbers,  of 
2,400,000.  The  number  of  States  had  increased 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-six,  making  an  addition 
of  ten  States.  In  the  meantime,  the  position 
of  Delaware  had  become  doubtful,  as  to  which 
section  she  properly  belonged.  Considering 
her  as  neutral,  the  Northern  States  will  have 
thirteen,  and  the  Southern  States  twelve, 
making  a  difference  in  the  Senate  of  two  Sena- 
tors in  favor  of  the  former.  According  to  the 
apportionment  under  the  census  of  1840,  there 
were  223  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, of  \yhich  the  Northern  States  had  135, 
and  the  Southern  States  (considering  Delaware 
as  neutral),  87;  making  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  former,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
48;  the  difference  in  the  Senate  of  two  mem- 
bers added  to  this,  gives  to  the  North,  in  the 
electoral  college,  a  majority  of  50.  Since  the 
census  of  1840,  four  States  have  been  added  to 
the  Union;  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  and 
Texas.  They  leave  the  difference  in  the  Senate 
as  it  stood  when  the  census,  was  taken,  but  add 
I  two  to  the  side  of  the  North  in  the  House, 
'     making  the  present  majority  in  the  House  in  its 
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favor,  of  50,  and  in  the  electoral  college, 
of  52. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  the  North- 
em  section  a  predominance  in  every  department 
of  the  government,  and  thus  concentrate  in  it 
the  two  elements  which  constitute  the  Federal 
government — majority  of  States^  and  a  ma- 
jority of  their  population,  estimated  in  Federftl 
numbers.  Whatever  section  concentrates  the 
two  in  itself,  must  possess  control  of  the  entire 
government. 

But  we  ane  just  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  de- 
cade, and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh. 
The  census  is  to  be  taken  this  vear,  which  must 
add  greatly  to  the  decided  preponderance  of 
the  North  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  the  electoral  college.  The  prospect  is, 
also,  that  a  great  increase  will  be  added  to  its 
present  preponderance  during  the  period  of  the 
decade,  by  the  addition  of  new  States.  Two 
Territories — Oregon  and  Minnesota — are  already 
in  progress,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  making 
to  bring  in  three  additional  States  from  the  ter- 
ritory recently  conquered  from  Mexico,  which, 
if  successful,  will  add  three  other  States  in  a 
short  time  to  the  Northern  section,  making  five 
States,  and  increasing  its  present  number  of 
States  from  15  to  20,  and  of  its  Senators  from 
30  to  40.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  single 
Territory  in  progress  in  the  Southern  section, 
and  no  certaintv  that  anv  additional  State  will  be 
added  to  it  during  the  decade.  The  prospect  then, 
is,  that  the  two  sections  in  the  Senate,  should  the 
efforts  now  made  to  exclude  the  South  from  the 
newly  conquered  Territories  succeed,  will  stand, 
before  the  end  of  the  decade,  twenty  Northern 
States  to  twelve  Southern  (conceding  A-ielaware 
as  neutral),  and  forty  Northern  senators  to 
twenty -four  Southern.  This  great  increase  of 
senators,  added  to  the  great  increase  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
electoral  college,  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
which  must  take  place'  upon  the  next  decade, 
will    effectually    and    eventually    destroy     the 


equilibrium  which  existed  when   the  govern- 
ment commenced. 

Had  this  destruction  been  the  operation  of 
time,  without  the  interference  of  government, 
the  South  would  have  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact  It  was  caused 
by  the  legislation  of  this  government,  which 
was  appointed  as  the  common  agent  of  all,  and 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  interests  and 
security  of  all.  The  legislation  by  which  it  has 
been  effected  may  be  classed  under  three  heads. 

The  first  is  that  series  of  acts  by  which  the 
South  has  been,  excluded  from  the  common 
territory  belonging  to  all  the  States,  as  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Union,  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  extending  vastly  the  portion 
allotted  to  the  Northern  section,  and  restrict- 
ing within  narrow  limits  the  portion  left  the 
South.  The  next  consists  in  adopting  a  system 
of  revenue  and  disbursements  by  which  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  burthen  of  taxation  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  South,  and  an  undue 
proportion  of  its  proceeds  appropriated  to  the 
North;  and  the  last  in  a  system  of  political 
measures  by  which  the  original  character  of  the 
government  has  been  radically  changed. 

I  propose  to  bestow  upon  each  of  these,  in  the 
order  they  stand,  a  few  remarks,  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of  this 
government,  that  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  system  centered  in  a  sectional 
majority. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  acts  bv  which  the 
South  was  deprived  of  its  due  share  of  the  Terri- 
tories, originated  with  the  Confederacy,  which 
preceded  the  existence  of  this  gfOvernmenL  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  Its  effect  was  to  exclude  the  South 
entirely  from  that  vast  and  fertile  region  which 
lies  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  now 
embracing  five  States  and  one  Territory.  The 
next  of  the  series  is  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
which  excluded  the  South  from  that  .large  por- 
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tkm  of  Louisiana  which  lies  north  of  36^  30', 
excepting  what  is  included  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. The  last  of  the  series  excludes  the  South 
from  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  All 
these,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  were  what  is 
called  slave  territory,  and  not  free  soil ;  that  is, 
Territories  belonging  to  slaveholding  powers, 
and  open  to  the  emigration  of  masters  with 
their  slaves.  By  these  several  acts,  the  South 
was  excluded  from  1,238,025  square  miles,  an 
extent  of  country  considerably  exceeding  the 
entire  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  To  the  South 
was  left  the  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Loui- 
siana lying  south  of  36"  30',  and  the  portion 
north  of  it  included  in  the  State  of  Missouri ; 
the  portion  lying  south  of  36°  30',  includes  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the  terri- 
tory lying  west  of  the  latter  and  south  of  36®  30 ' , 
called  the  Indian  country.  A  portion  lying 
south  of  this,  with  the  territory  of  Florida,  now 
the  State,  makes  in  the  whole  283,503  square 
miles.  To  this  must  be  added  the  territory  ac- 
quired  with  Texas.  If  the  whole  should  be 
added  to  the  Southern  section,  it  would  make 
an  increase  of  325,520,  which  would  make  the 
whole  left  to  the  South  609,023.  But  a  large 
part  of  Texas  is  still  in  contest  between  the  two 
sections,  which  leaves  uncertain  what  will  be 
the  real  extent  of  the  jxjrtion  of  her  territory 
that  mav  be  left  to  the  South. 

I  have  not  included  the  territory  recently 
acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The 
North  is  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
appropriate  the  whole  to  herself,  by  excluding 
the  South  from  everv  foot  of  it.  If  she  should 
succeed,  it  will  add  to  that  from  which  South- 
ern laws  have  already  been  excluded,  527,078 
square  miles,  and  would  increase  the  whole  the 
North  has  appropriated  to  herself,  to  1,764,023, 
not  including  the  portion  which  she  may  suc- 
ceed in  excluding  us  from  in  Texas.  To  sum 
up  the  whole,  the  United  States,  since  they 
declared  their  independence,  have  acquired 
2,373,046  squnre  miles  of  territory,  from  which 


the  North  will  have  excluded  the  South,  if  she 
should  succeed  in  monopolizing  the  newly  ac- 
quired Territoijies,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  and  leave  the  South  but  about  one- 
fourth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  that  has 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
sections  in  the  government. 

The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  dis- 
bursements which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
government.  It  is  well  known  that  the  main 
source  from  which  the  government  has  derived 
its  revenue,  is  from  duties  on  imports.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  show  that  all  such  duties  must 
necessarily  fall  mainly  on  the  exporting  States, 
and  that  the  South,  as  the  great  exporting 
portion  of  the  Union,  has  in  reality  paid 
vastly  more  than  her  due  proportion  of  the 
revenue,  because  I  deem  it  unnecessary,  as 
the  subject  has  on  so  many  occasions  been  fully 
discussed.  Nor  shall  I,  for  the  same  reason, 
undertake  to  show  that  a  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  has  been  disbursed  at  the 
North  than  its  due  share;  and  that  the  joint 
effect  of  these  causes  has  been  to  transfer  a  vast 
amount  from  the  South  to  the  North,  which, 
under  an  equal  system  of  revenue  and  disburse- 
ment, would  not  have  been  lost  to  her.  If  to 
this  be  added,  that  many  of  the  duties  were  im- 
posed,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection,  that 
is,  intended  to  put  money,  not  into  the  treasury, 
but  directly  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturers, 
some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
mense amount  which,  in  the  long  course  of  so 
manv  vears,  has  been  transferred  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  There  is  no  data  by  which  it  can 
be  estimated  with  any  certainty ;  but,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  that  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Under  the  most  moderate  estimate,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  add  greatly  to  the  wealth 
of  the  North,  and  by  that  greatly  increase  her 
Ix)pulat:on,  by  attracting  emigration  from  all 
quarters  in  that  direction. 

This,  combined  with  the   <^reat  and  primary 
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cause,  amply  explains  why  the  North  has 
acquired  a  preponderance  over  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  by  its  disproportionate 
jicrease  of  |X)pulation  and  States.  The  former, 
as  has  been  shown,  has  increased,  in  fifty  years, 
2,400,000  over  that  of  the  South.  This  increase 
of  population,  during  so  long  a  period,  is  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, and  the  increase  of  their  descendants, 
which  have  been  attracted  to  the  northern  sec- 
tion from  Europe  and  the  southern  section,  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  causes  assigned.  If  they  had  not  existed — 
if  the  South  had  retained  all  the  capital  which 
has  been  extracted  from  her  by  the  fiscal  action 
of  the  government,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
excluded,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  from  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, north  of  36°  30',  it  scarcely  admits 
of  a  doubt  that  she  would  have  divided  the 
emigration  with  the  North,  and,  by  retaining 
her  own  people,  would  have  at  least  equaled 
the  North  in  population,  under  the  census  of 
1840,  and  probably  under  that  about  to  be  taken. 
She  would,  also,  if  she  had  retained  her  equal 
rights  in  those  Territories,  have  maintained  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  States  with  the  North, 
and  have  preserved  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections  that  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  government.  The  loss,  then,  of  the 
equilibrium  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  this 
government. 

But  while  these  measures  were  destroying  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  sections,  the  action 
of  the  government  was  leading  to  a  radical 
change  in  its  character,  by  concentrating  all  the 
power  of  the  system  in  itself.  The  occasion 
will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the  measures  by 
which  this  great  change  has  been  consummated. 
If  it  did,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  process  commenced  at  an  early  period  of  the 
government;  that  it  proceeded  almost  without 


interruption,  step  by  step,  until  it  absorbed,  vir- 
tually, its  entire  powers.  Without,  however, 
going  through  the  whole  process  to  establish  the 
fact,  it  may  be  done  satisfactorily  by  a  very 
short  statement. 

That  this  government  claims,  and  practically 
maintains  the  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  will  scarcely  be  de- 
nied by  any  one  conversant  with  the  political 
history  of  the  country,  is  equally  certain.  That 
it  also  claims  the  right  to  resort  to  force,  to 
maintain  whatever  power  she  claims  against  all 
opposition.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  from  what  we 
daily  hear,  that  this  has  become  the  prevailing 
and  fixed  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
community.  Now,  I  ask,  what  limitation  can 
possibly  be  placed  upon  the  powers  of  a  govern- 
ment, claiming  and  exercising  such  rights? 
And,  if  none  can  be,  how  can  the  separate 
government  of  the  States  maintain  and  protect 
the  powers  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution, 
or  the  people  of  the  several  States  maintain 
those  which  are  reserved  to  them,  and  among 
them,  their  sovereign  powers,  by  which  they 
ordained  and  established,  not  only  their  separate 
State  constitutions  and  governments,  but  also 
the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United 
States.^  But  if  they  have  no  constitutional 
means  of  maintaining  them  against  the  right 
claimed  by  this  government,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  they  hold  them  at  its  pleasure  and 
discretion,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  the  system 
are,  in  reality,  concentrated  in  it.  It  also  follows, 
that  the  character  of  the  government  has  been 
changed  in  consequence,  from  a  Federal  Re- 
public, as  it  originally  came  from  the  hands  of 
its  framers,  and  that  it  has  been  changed  into  a 
great  national  consolidated  democracy.  It  has, 
indeed,  at  present,  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
latter,  and  not  one  of  the  former,  although  it 
still  retains  its  outward  form. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  com- 
bined is,  that  the  North  has  acquired  a  decided 
ascendancy  over  every  department  of  this  gov- 
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eminent,  and,  through  it,  a  control  over  all  the 
powers  of  the  system.  A  single  section,  gov- 
erned by  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  has 
now,  in  ^t,  the  control  of  the  government, 
and  the  entire  powers  of  the  system.  What 
was  once  a  constitutional  Federal  Republic,  is 
now  converted,  in  reality,  into  one  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  and  as  despotic 
in  its  tendency  as  any  absolute  government  that 
ever  existed. 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  control 
over  the  government,  it  is  manifest  that,  on  all 
questions  between  it  and  the  South,  where  there 
is  a  diversity  of  interests,  the  interest  of  the 
latter  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  former,  however 
oppressive  the  effects  may  be,  as  the  South 
possesses  no  means  by  which  it  can  resist, 
through  the  action  of  the  government.  But  if 
there  were  no  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
the  South,  in  reference  to  which  there  was  a 
diversity  of  views  between  the  two  sections, 
this  state  of  things  might  be  endured,  without 
the  hazard  of  destruction  by  the  South.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Southern  section,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  two 
sections  are  opposite  and  hostile  as  they  can 
possibly  be. 

I  refer  to  the  relations  between  the  two  races 
in  the  Southern  section,  which  constitutes  a 
vital  portion  of  her  social  organization.  Every 
portion  of  the  North  entertains  views  and  feel- 
ings more  or  less  hostile  to  it.  Those  most  op- 
posed and  hostile  regard  it  as  a  sin,  and  consider 
themselves  under  the  most  sacred  obligation  to 
use  every  effort  to  destroy  it.  Indeed,  to  the 
extent  that  they  conceive  they  have  powf»'%  they 
regard  themselves  as  implicated  in  the  sin,  and 
responsible  for  suppressing  it,  by  the  use  of  all 
and  every  means.  Those  less  opposed  and 
hostile  regard  it  as  a  crime — an  offence  against 
humanity,  as  they  call  it,  and,  although  not  so 
fanatical,  feel  themselves  bound  to  use  all 
efforts  to  effect  the  same  object.     While  those 


who  are  least  opposed  and  hostile,  regard  it  as  a 
blot  and  a  stain  on  the  character  of  what  they 
call  the  Nation,  and  feel  themselves  accordingly 
bound  to  give  it  no  countenance  or  support. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Southern  section  regards 
the  relation  as  one  which  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  subjecting  the  two  races  to  the  greatest 
calamity,  and  the  section  to  poverty,  desolation, 
and  wretchedness,  and  accordingly  feel  bound, 
by  every  consideration  of  interest,  safety  and 
duty,  to  defend  it. 

This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
toward  the  social  organization  of  the  South, 
long  lay  dormant;  but  it  only  required  some 
cause,  which  would  make  the  impression  on 
those  who  felt  most  intensely  that  they  were 
responsible  for  its  continuance,  to  call  it  into 
action.  The  increasing  power  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  control  of  the  Northern  sec- 
tion over  all  of  it,  furnished  the  cause,  it  was 
they  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
manv,  that  there  was  little  or  no  restraint  to 
prevent  the  government  to  do  whatever  it 
might  choose  to  do.  This  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  put  the  most  fanatical  i>ortion  of  the 
North  in  action,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  existing  relation  between  the  two  races  in 
the  South. 

The  first  organized  movement  toward  it  com- 
menced in  1S35.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  so- 
cieties were  organized,  presses  established, 
lecturers  sent  forth  to  excite  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  incendiary  publications  scattered 
over  the  whole  South  through  the  mail.  The 
South  was  thoroughly  aroused;  meetings  were 
held  everywhere,  and  resolutions  adopted,  call- 
ing ujx)n  the  North  to  apply  a  remedy  to  arrest 
the  threatened  evil,  and  pledging  themselves  to 
adopt  measures  for  their  own  protection,  if  it 
was  not  arrested.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress 
petitions  jx>ured  in  from  the  North,  calling 
upon  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  prohibit  what  they 
called  the  internal  slave  trade  between  the  States, 
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avowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  ultimate 
object  was  to  abolish  slavery,  not  only  in  the 
District,  but  in  the  States  and  throughout  the 
Union.  At  this  period,  the  number  engaged  in 
the  agitation  was  small,  and  it  possessed  little 
or  no  personal  influence. 

Neither  party  in  Congress  had,  at  that  time, 
any  sympathy  for  them  or  their  cause;  the 
members  of  each  party  presented  their  petitions 
with  great  reluctance.  Nevertheless,  as  small 
and  as  contemptible  as  the  party  then  was,  both 
of  the  great  parties  of  the  North  dreaded  them. 
They  felt  that,  though  small,  they  were  organ- 
ized, in  reference  to  a  subject  which  had  a  great 
and  a  commanding  influence  over  the  Northern 
mind.  Each  party,  on  that  account,  feared  to 
oppose  their  petitions,  lest  the  opposite  party 
should  take  advantage  of  the  one  who  opposed 
by  favoring  them.  The  effect  was,  that  both 
united  in  insisting  that  the  petitions  should  be 
received,  and  Congress  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  for  which  they  prayed;  and,  to  justify 
their  course,  took  the  extraordinary  ground  that 
Congress  was  bound  to  receive  petitions  on 
every  subject,  however  objectional  it  might  be, 
and  whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject.  These  views  prevailed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  partially  in  the 
Senate,  and  thus  the  party  succeeded,  in  their 
first  movement,  in  gaining  what  they  proposed 
— a  position  in  Congress,  from  which  the  agita- 
tion could  be  extended  over  the  whole  Union. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  agitation 
which  has  ever  since  continued,  and  which,  as 
it  is  now  acknowledged,  has  endangered  the 
Union  itself. 

As  to  myself,  I  believed,  at  that  early  period, 
that,  if  the  party  who  got  up  the  petitions 
should  succeed  in  getting  Congress  to  take 
jurisdiction,  that  agitation  would  follow,  and 
that  it  would,  in  the  end,  if  not  arrested,  destroy 
the  Union.  I  then  so  expressed  myself  in 
debate,  and  called  upon  both  parties  to  take 
grounds  against  taking  jurisdiction,  but  in  vain. 


Had  my  voice  been  heard,  and  Congress  re- 
fused taking  jurisdiction  by  the  united  votes  of 
all  p>arties,  the  agitation  which  followed  would 
have  been  prevented,  and  the  fanatical  move- 
ments accompanying  the  agitation,  which  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  perilous  condition, 
would  have  become  extinct,  for  the  want  of 
something  to  feed  the  flame.  That  was  the 
time  for  the  North  to  show  her  devotion  to  the 
Union;  but,  unfortunately,  both  of  the  great 
parties  of  that  section  were  so  intent  on  ob- 
taining or  retaining  party  ascendancy,  that  all 
other  considerations  were  overlooked  or  else 
forgotten. 

What  has  since  followed,  are  but  natural  con- 
sequences. With  the  success  of  their  first 
movement,  this  small  fanatical  party  began  to 
acquire  strength,  and  with  that,  to  become  an 
object  of  courtship  of  both  of  the  great  parties. 
The  necessary  consequence  was,  a  farther  in- 
crease of  power,  and  a  gradual  tainting  of  the 
opinions  of  both  of  the  other  parties  with  their 
doctrines,  until  the  infection  has  extended  over 
both,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
the  North,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion 
of  the  original  abolition  party,  which  still  keeps 
up  its  distinctive  organization,  hardly  ever  fail, 
when  it  comes  to  acting,  to  co-operate  in  carry- 
ing out  their  measures.  With  the  increase  of 
their  influence,  they  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
action.  In  a  short  period  after  they  had  com- 
menced their  first  movement,  they  had  acquired 
sufficient  influence  to  induce  the  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  Northern  States  to  pass  acts,  which, 
in  effect,  abrogated  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  provides  for  the  delivering  up  of 
fugitive  slaves.  Not  long  after,  petitions 
followed  to  abolish  slavery  in  forts,  magazines, 
and  dockyards,  and  all  other  places  where  Con- 
gress had  exclusive  power  of  legislation.  This 
was  followed  by  petitions,  and  resolutions  of 
legislatures  of  the  Northern  States,  and  popular 
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meetings,  to  exclude  the  Southern  States  from 
all  Territories  acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  and  to 
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prevent  the  admission   of  any  State  hereafter 
into  the  Union,  which,  by  its  Constitution,  does 
not  prohibit  slavery.     And  Congress  is  invoked 
to  do  all  this,  expressly  with  the  vieu-  of  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery  in    the  States.    That 
has  been  avowed  to  be  the  ultimate  object,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  agitation  until  the  present 
time,  and  yet  the  great  body  of  both  parties  of 
th«  North,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
although  disowning  the  abolitionists,  have  co- 
operated with  them  in  almost  all  their  measures. 
Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  agitation,  as  far 
as  it  has  yet  advanced.    Now,  I  ask.  Senators, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  its  further  progress, 
until  it  fulfils  the  ultimate  end  proposed,  unless 
some  decisive   measure  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  it.'     Has  any  one  of  the  causes,  which 
has  added  to  its  increase  from  its  original  small 
and  contemptible  beginning,    until    it  has  at- 
tained   its    present    magnitude,   diminished    in 
force.'     Is  the  original  cause  of  the  movement 
— that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed— weaker  now  than  at  the  commence- 
ment.' or  is  the  abolition  party  less  numerous 
or  influential  ?  or  have  thev  less  influence  over 
elections?  or   less   control   over   the  two   great 
parties  of  the   North   in  elections?  or  has  the 
South  greater  means  of  influencing  or  controll- 
ing the   movements   of  this   government   now 
than   it   had  when   the   agitation   commenced? 
To  all  these  questions  but  one  answer  can  be 
given.     No.     No.     No.     The   very    reverse   is 
true.     Instead  of  weaker,   all   the   elements   in 
favor  of  agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they 
were   in    1835,   when    the   agitation    first   com- 
menced.   While  all   the  elements   of  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  South  are  weakened,  I  again 
ask,  what  is  to  stop  this  agitation,  unless  some- 
thing decisive  is  done,  until  the  great  and  final 
object  at  which  it  aims— the  abolition  of  slavery     | 
in  the  South — is  consummated?     Is  it,  then,  not    ! 
certain  that,  if  something  decisive   is  not   now    i 
done  to  arrest  it,  the  South  will  be  forced  to    | 
choose  between  abolition  or  secession?     Indeed,    ' 


as  events  are  now  moving,  it  will  not  require 
the  South  to  secede,  to  dissolve  the  Union ;  agita- 
tion will  of  itself  effect  it,  of  which  its  past 
history  furnishes  abundant  proof,  as  I  shall 
next  proceed  to  show. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  disunion 
can  be  effected  by  a  single  blow.  The  cords 
which  bound  these  States  together  in  one  com- 
mon Union,  are  far  too  numerous  and  power- 
ful for  that  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and  in 
succession,  that  the  cords  can  snap,  until  the 
whole  fabric  falls  asunder.  Already,  the  agita- 
.  tion  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped  some 
of  the  most  important,  and  has  greatly  weak- 
ened all  the  others,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  are 
not  only  many,  but  various  in  character.  Among 
them,  some  are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ;  some 
political ;  others  social ;  others  appertain  to  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Union ;  and  others  to 
the  feeling  of  duty  and  obligation. 

The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  nature,  consisted  in  the  unity  of 
the  great  religious  denominations,  all  of  which 
originally  embraced  the  Union.  All  these  de- 
nominations, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Catholics,  were  organized  very  much  upon 
the  principle  of  our  political  institutions.  Be- 
ginning with  smaller  meetings,  corresponding 
with  the  political  divisions  of  the  country,  their 
organization  terminated  in  one  great  central 
assemblage,  corresponding  very  much  with  the 
character  of  Congress.  At  these  meetings, 
the  principal  clergymen  and  lay  members  of 
the  respective  denominations  fi  om  all  parts  of 
the  Union  met,  to  transact  business  relating  to 
their  common  concerns.  It  was  not  confined 
to  what  appertained  to  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
ciplines of  the  respective  denominations,  but 
extended  to  plans  for  disseminating  the  Bible, 
establishing  missionaries,  distributing  tracts,  and 
of  establishing  presses  for  the  publication  of 
tracts,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  uith  a  view  of 
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diflfusing  religious  information,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  de- 
nomination.  All  this  combined,  contributed 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union. 
The  strong  ties  which  held  each  denomination 
together,  formed  a  strong  cord  to  hold  the 
whole  Union  together;  but,  as  powerful  as  they 
were,  they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  ex- 
plosive effect  of  slavery  agitation. 

The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped  under 
its  explosive  force  was  that  of  the  powerful 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  numerous 
and  strong  ties  which  held  it  together  are  all 
broken,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now  form  . 
separate  churches,  and,  instead  of  that  feeling 
of  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  church,  which  was  formerly  felt, 
they  are  now  arrayed  into  two  hostile  bodies, 
engaged  in  litigation  about  what  was  formerly 
their  common  property. 

The  next  cord  that  snapped  was  that  of  the 
Baptists,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable 
of  the  denominations;  that  of  the  Presbvterians 
is  not  entirely  snapped,  but  some  of  its  strands 
have  given  way ;  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  great  Protestant  de- 
nominations which  remains  unbroken  and  entire. 
The  strongest  cord  of  a  political  character  con- 
sists of  the  many  and  strong  ties  that  have  held 
together  the  two  great  parties,  which  have, 
with  some  modifications,  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government.  They  both  ex- 
tended to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and  had 
strongly  contributed  to  hold  all  its  parts  to- 
gether. But  this  powerful  cord  has  proved  no 
better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted  for  a  long 
time  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  agitation, 
but  has  finally  snapped  under  its  force — if  not 
entirely,  nearly  so.  Nor  is  there  one  of  the  re- 
maining cords  which  has  not  been  greatly 
weakened.  To  this  extent  the  Union  has  al- 
ready been  destroyed  by  agitation,  in  the  only 
way  it  can  be,  by  snapping  asunder,  and  weak- 
ening the  cords  which  bind  it  together. 


If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  same  force  act- 
ing with  increased  intensity,  as  has  been  shown, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  to  hold  the  States  to- 
gether, except  force.  But,  surely,  that  can  with 
no  propriety  of  language  be  called  a  Union, 
when  the  only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is 
held  connected  with  the  stronger  portion,  is 
force.  It  may,  indeed,  keep  them  connected, 
but  the  connection  will  partake  much  more  of 
the  character  of  subjugation,  on  the  part  of  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger,  than  the  union  of  free, 
independent,  and  sovereign  States  in  one  Fed- 
eral Union,  as  they  stood  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  government,  and  which  only  is  worthy  of 
the  sacred  name  of  union. 

Having  now.  Senators,  explained  what  it  is 
that  endangers  the  Union,  and  traced  it  to  its 
cause,  and  explained  its  nature  and  character, 
the  great  question  again  recurs.  How  can  the 
Union  be  saved  .^  To  this,  I  answer,  there  is 
but  one  way  by  which  it  can  be,  and  that  is,  by 
adopting  such  measures  as  will  satisfy  the 
States  belonging  to  the  Southern  section,  that 
they  can  remain  in  the  Union  consistently  with 
their  honor,  and  their  safety.  There  is,  again, 
only  one  way  by  which  that  can  be  effected,  and 
that  is,  by  reviewing  the  causes  by  which  this 
belief  has  been  produced.  Do  that,  and  discon- 
tent will  cease,  harmony  and  kind  feelings  be- 
tween the  sections  be  restored,  and  every  i^ 
prehension  of  danger  to  the  Union  removed. 
The  question  then  is,  By  what  means  can  this 
be  done?  But  before  I  undertake  to  answer  this 
question,  I  propose  to  show  by  what  it  cannot 
be  done. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  done  by  eulogies  on  the 
Union,  however  splendid  or  numerous.  The  cry 
of  Union !  Union !  the  glorious  Union !  can  no 
more  prevent  disunion,  than  the  cry  of  Health ! 
health!  glorious  health!  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  can  save  a  patient  lying  dangerously 
ill.  So  long  as  the  Union,  instead  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  protector,  is  regarded  in  the  oppo- 
site character  by  not  much  less  than  a  majority 
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of  the  States,  it  will  be  In  vain  to  attempt  to 
concentrate  them  by  pronouncing  eulogies  on  it. 
Besides,  this  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly 
from  those  whom  we  cannot  believe  to  be  sin- 
cere.  It  usually  comes  from  our  assailants ;  but 
we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  sincere,  for  if 
they  loved  the  Union,  they  would  necessarily 
be  devoted  to  the  Constitution.  It  made  the 
Union,  and  to  destroy  the  Constitution  would 
be  to  destroy  the  Union.  But  the  only  reliable 
and  certain  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  Consti- 
tution is,  to  abstain,  on  the  one  hand,  from  vio- 
lating it,  and  to  repel,  on  the  other,  all  attempts 
to  violate  it.  It  is  only  by  faithfully  performing 
those  high  duties,  that  the  Constitution  can  be 
preserved,  and  with  it  the  Union. 

But  how,  then,  stands  the  profession  of  devo* 
tion    to   the    Union  by  our    assailants,   when 
brought  to  this  test.'     Have  they  abstained  frorn 
violating  the  Constitution  ?      Let  the  many  acts 
passed  by  the  Northern  States,  to  set  aside  and 
annul  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  providing  for 
the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  answer.     I  cite 
this  not  that  it  is  the  only  instance  (for  there  are 
many  others),  but  because  the  violation,  in  this 
particular,  is  too  notorious  and  palpable  to  be 
denied.     Again,  have  they  stood  forth  faithfully 
to   re|>el    violations   of   the   Constitution.'     Let 
their  course  in  reference  to  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,   which   was   commenced  and 
has     been      carried     on,     for     fifteen      years, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing    slav- 
ery   in    the    States — an    object    all     acknowl- 
edged   to    be    unconstitutional — answer.      Let 
them   show  a  single  instance,  during  this  long 
period,  in  which  they  have  denounced  the  agi- 
tators, or  their  many  attempts  to  effect  what  is 
admitted   to  be   unconstitutional,    or    a    single 
measure  which  they    have   brought  forward  for 
that  purpose.     How  can  we,  with  all  these  facts 
before  us,  believe  that  they  are  sincere  in  their 
profession  of  devotion   to   the   Union,  or  avoid 
believing  that,  by  assuming  the  cloak  of  patriot- 
ism, their  profession  is  but  intended  to  increase 


the  vigor  of  their  assaults,  and  to  weaken  the 
force  of  our  resistance? 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  profession  of  devotion 
to  the  Union,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not 
our  assailants,  as  sincere,  when  they  pronounce 
eulogies  upon  the  Union  evidently  with  the  in- 
tent of  charging  us  with  disunion,  without 
uttering  one  word  of  denunciation  against  our 
assailants.  If  friends  of  the  Union,  their  course 
should  be  to  unite  with  us  in  repelling  these  as- 
saults, and  denouncing  the  authors  as  enemies 
of  the  Union.  Why  they  avoid  this  and  pursue 
the  course  they  obviously  do,  it  is  for  them  to 
explain . 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  Southerner,  whose  mor- 
tal remains  repose  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us — a  slaveholder 
and  a  planter.  We  have  studied  his  history, 
and  find  nothing  in  it  to  justify  submission  to 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  his  great  fame  rests 
on  the  solid  foundation  that,  while  he  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  doing  wrong  to  others,  he  was 
prompt  and  decided  in  repelling  wrong.  I  trust 
that,  in  this  respect,  we  profited  by  his  example. 

Nor  can  we  find  anything  in  his  history  to 
deter  us  from  seceding  from  the  Union,  should 
it  fail  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, by  being  permanently  and  hopelessly 
converted  into  the  means  of  oppression  instead 
of  protection.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  much 
in  his  example  to  encourage  us,  should  we  be 
forced  to  the  extremity  of  deciding  between 
submission  and  disunion. 

There  existed  then,  as  well  as  now,  a  Union — 
that  between  the  parent  country  and  her  then 
colonies.  It  was  a  Union  that  had  much  to  en- 
dear it  to  the  people  of  the  colonies.  Under  its 
protecting  and  superintending  care,  the  colonies 
were  planted,  and  grew  up  and  prospered 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  imtil  they  be- 
came populous  and  wealthy.  Its  benefits  were 
not  limited  to  them.  Their  extensive  agricul- 
tural  and   other   productions  gave  birth    to  a 
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flourishing  commerce,  which  richly  rewarded 
the  parent  country  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
*oi  establishing  and  protecting  them.  Washing- 
ton was  born  and  nurtured,  and  grew  up  to 
manhood  under  that  Union.  He  acquired  his 
early  distinction  in  its  service:  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  he  was  devotedly  attached 
to  it  But  his  devotion  was  a  rational  one.  He 
was  attached  to  it,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  When  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  end,  and,  in- 
stead of  affording  protection,  was  converted  into 
the  means  of  oppressing  the  colonies,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  his  sword,  and  head  the  great 
movement  by  which  that  Union  was  forever 
severed,  and  the  independence  of  these  States 
established.  This  was  the  great  and  crowning 
glory  of  his  life,  which  has  spread  his  fame  over 
the  whole  globe,  and  will  transmit  it  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

Nor  can  the  plan  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  nor  that  of  the 
administration,  save  the  Union.  I  shall  pass 
by,  without  remark,  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Senator,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  of  the  administration.  I,  however, 
assure  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  that, 
in  taking  this  course,  no  disrespect  whatever  is 
intended  to  him  or  his  plan.  I  have  adopted  it, 
because  so  many  Senators  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties, who  were  present  when  he  delivered  his 
speech  and  explanation  of  his  plan,  and  who 
were  fully  capable  to  do  justice  to  the  side  they 
support,  have  replied  to  him. 

The  plan  of  the  administration  cannot  save 
the  Union,  because  it  can  have  no  effect  toward 
satisfying  the  States  composing  the  Southern 
section  of  the  Union,  that  they  can  consistently 
with  safety  and  honor  remain  in  the  Union  It 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  modification  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  It  proposes  to  effect  the  same  object — 
to  exclude  the  South  from  all  the  territorv  ac- 
quired  by  the  Mexican  treaty.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  South  is  united  against  the  Wilmot 
proviso,   and   has  committed   itself  by   solemn 


resolutions  to  resist,  should  it  be  adopted.  Its 
opposition  is  not  to  the  name,  but  to  that  which 
it  proposes  to  effect.  That  the  Southern  States 
hold  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  unjust,  incon- 
sistent  with  their  equality  as  members  of  the 
common  Union,  and  calculated  to  destroy, 
irretrievably,  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
sections.  These  objections  equally  apply  to 
what,  for  brevity,  I  will  call  the  Executive 
proviso.  There  is  no  difference  between  it  and 
the  Wilmot,  except  in  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
object ;  and  in  that  respect,  I  must  say,  that  the 
latter  is  much  the  least  objectionable.  It  goes 
to  its  object  openly,  boldly,  and  directly.  It 
claims  for  Congress  unlimited  power  over  the 
Territories,  and  proposes  to  assert  it  over  the 
territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  a  positive 
prohibition  of  slavery.  Not  so  the  Executive 
proviso.  It  takes  an  indirect  course,  and,  in 
or^er  to  elude  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  thereby 
avoid  encountering  the  united  and  determined 
resistance  of  the  South,  it  denies,  by  implication, 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories,  and  claims  the  right  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories. 
But  to  effect  the  object  of  excluding  the  South, 
it  takes  care,  in  the  meantime,  of  letting  in  emi- 
grants from  the  Northern  States,  and  other 
quarters,  except  emigrants  from  the  South, 
which  it  takes  special  care  to  exclude,  by  hold- 
ing up  to  them  the  dread  of  having  their  slaves 
liberated  under  the  Mexican  laws.  The  neces- 
sary consequence  is,  to  exclude  the  South  from 
the  Territory,  just  as  effectually  as  would  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  The  only  difference  in  this 
respect  is,  that  what  one  proposes  to  efliect, 
directly  and  openly,  the  other  proposes  to  effect 
indirectly  and  covertly. 

But  the  Executive  proviso  is  more  objection- 
able still  than  the  Wilmot,  in  another  and  more 
important  particular.  The  latter,  to  effect  its 
object,  inflicts  a  dangerous  wound  upon  the 
Constitution,  by  depriving  the  Southern  States, 
as  joint  partners  and  owners  of  the  Territories, 
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of  their. rights  in  them;  but  it  inflicts  no  greater 
wound  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  its 
object  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  while  it 
inflicts  the  same  wound,  inflicts  others  equally 
great,  and  if  possible  greater,  as  I  shall  next 
proceed  to  explain. 

In  daimhig  the  right  for  the  inhabitants,  in- 
stead of  Congress,  to  legislate  over  the  Terri- 
tories, in  the  Executive  proviso,  it  assumes  that 
the  sovereignty  over  the  Territories  is  vested  in 
the  former;  or,  to  express  it  in  the  language 
used  in  a  resolution  offered  by  one  of  the  sena- 
tors from  Texas  (Gen.  Houston,  now  absent,) 
••They  have  the  same  inherent  right  of  self- 
government  as  the  people  in  the  States."    The 
assumption   is    utterly    false,    unconstitutional, 
without  example,  and  contrary   to  the  entire 
practice    of  the    government,    from    its    com- 
mencement   to    the    present    time,  as    I  shall 
next  proceed  to  show.  ' 

The  recent  movement  of  individuals  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State  gov- 
ernment, and  to  ap|x>int  senators  and  representa- 
tives, is  the  first  fruit  of  this  monstrous  assump- 
tion. If  the  individuals  who  have  made  this 
movement,  had  gone  into  California  as  adven- 
turers; and,  if  as  such,  they  had  conquered  the 
Territory,  and  established  their  independence, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  would  have 
been  vested  in  them  as  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent community.  In  that  case,  they  would  have 
had  the  right  to  form  a  Constitution,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  government  for  themselves ;  and  if, 
after  that  they  had  thought  proper  to  apply  to 
Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  and  independent  vState,  all  this  would 
have  been  regular,  and  according  to  established 
principles.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was 
the  United  States  who  conquered  California, 
and,  finally,  acquired  it  by  treaty.  The  sov- 
ereignty, of  course,  is  vested  in  them,  and  not 
in  the  individuals  who  have  attempted  to  form 
a  constitution  as  a  State,  without  their  consent. 
All  this  is  clear  beyond  controversy,  except  it 
15 


can  be  shown  that  thev  have  since  lost  or  been 
divested  of  their  sovereignty. 

Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  the  power  of  legisla- 
ting  over  the  Territory  is  vested  in  Congress, 
and  not,  as  is  assumed,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territories.  None  can  deny  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
acquire  Territories,  either  by  war,  or  by  treaty ; 
but  if  the  power  to  acquire  exists,  it  belongs  to 
Congress  to  carry  it  into  execution.  On  this 
point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  provides  that  Cong^ress 
shall  have  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers'*  (those  vested 
in  Congress),  *'and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof."  It  matters  not,  then,  where  the 
power  is  vested ;  for,  if  vested  at  all  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  de- 
partments or  officers,  the  power  carrying  it  into 
execution  is  clearly  vested  in  Congress.  But 
this  important  proviso,  while  it  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  of  legislating  over  Territories, 
imposes  important  restrictions  on  its  exercise, 
by  restricting  Congress  to  passing  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  the  power  into 
execution.  The  prohibition  extends,  not  only 
to  all  laws  not  suitable  or  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
ject, but  also  to  all  that  are  unjust,  unequal,  or 
unfair,  for  all  such  laws  would  be  unnecessary 
and  improper,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

Having  now  established,  beyond  controversy, 
that  the  sovereignty  over  the  Territories  is 
vested  in  the  United  States — tliat  is,  in  the  sev- 
eral States  composing  the  Union — and  that  the 
power  of  legislating  over  them  is  expressly 
vested  in  Congress,  it  follows  that  the  indi- 
viduals in  California  who  have  undertaken  to 
form  a  constitution  and  a  State,  and  to  exercise 
the  power  of  legislation,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  have  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  and  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  have 
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acted  in  open  defiance  of  both.  In  other  words, 
what  they  have  done  is  revolutionary  and  rebel- 
lious in  its  character,  anarchical  in  its  tendency, 
and  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  Had  they  acted  from  premedita- 
tion and  design,  it  would  have  been,  in  fact, 
an  actual  rebellion,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  blame  lies  much  less  upon  them,  than  upon 
those  who  have  induced  them  to  take  a  course 
80  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  They  have 
been  led  into  it  by  language  held  here,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government. 

I  have  not  seen  the  answer  of  the  Executive  to 
the  calls  made  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  for 
information  as  to  the  course  which  it  took,  or 
the  part  which  it  acted,  in  reference  to  what  was 
done  in  California.  I  understand  the  answers 
have  not  yet  been  printed.  But  there  is  enough 
known  to  justify  the  assertion ,  that  those  who 
profess  to  represent  and  act  under  the  authority 
of  the  Executive,  have  advised,  aided,  and  en- 
couraged the  movement  which  terminated  in 
forming  what  they  call  a  constitution  and  a 
State.  General  Riley,  who  professed  to  act  as 
civil  Governor,  called  the  convention,  deter- 
mined on  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
delegates,  appointed  the  time  and  place  of  its 
meeting,  was  present  during  the  session,  and 
gave  its  proceedings  his  approbation  and  sanc- 
tion. If  he  acted  without  authority,  he  ought 
to  have  been  tried,  or,  at  least,  reprimanded  and 
disarmed.  Neither  having  been  done,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  his  course  has  been  approved. 
This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  identify  the 
Executive  with  his  acts,  and  to  make  it  respon- 
sible for  them.  I  touch  not  the  question 
whether  General  Riley  was  appointed  or  re- 
ceived the  instructions  under  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  act,  from  the  present  Executive  or  its 
predecessor.  If  from  the  former,  it  would  im- 
plicate the  preceding  as  well  as  the  present  ad- 
ministration. If  not,  the  responsibility  rests 
exclusively  on  the  present. 


It  is  manifest,  from  this  statement,  that  the 
Execntive  Department  has  undertaken  to  per- 
form acts,  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  the  in- 
dividuals, to  form  their  so  called  constitution 
and  State  government,  which  appertain  exclu- 
sively to  Congress.  Indeed,  they  are  identi- 
cal in  many  respects  with  the  'provisions  adopted 
by  Congress,  when  it  gives  permission  to  a  Ter- 
ritory to  form  a  constitution  and  government, 
in  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  assumption  upon 
whicli  the  Executive  and  the  individuals  In 
California  acted,  throughout  this  whole  affair,  is 
informal,  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous,  it 
j  remains  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to 
show  that  what  has  been  done  is  contrary  to 
the  entire  practice  of  government,  from,  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time. 

Vrom  its  commencement  until  the  time  that 
Michigan  was  admitted,  the  practice  was  uni- 
form. Territorial  governments  were  first  or- 
ganized by  Congress.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  appointed  the  governors,  judges, 
secretaries,  marshals,  and  other  officers,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  were  represented  by 
legislative  bodies,  whose  acts  were  subject  to 
the  revision  of  Congress.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  the  government  of  a  Territory 
applied  to  Congress  to  permit  its  inhabitants  to 
form  a  constitution  and  government,  prepara- 
tory to  admission  into  the  Union.  The  pre- 
liminary act  to  giving  j^rmission  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  inhabitants  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  authorize  them  to  be  formed  into 
a  State.  This  was  done  by  taking  a  cenfeus 
That  being  done,  and  the  number  proving  suf- 
ficient, permission  was  granted.  The  act 
granting  it  fixed  all  the  preliminaries — the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  convention ;  the  quali- 
fication of  the  voters;  establishing  its  bound- 
aries, and  all  other  measures  necessary  to  be  set- 
tled previous  to  admission.  The  act  giving  per- 
mission necessarily   withdraws  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  United  States,  and  leaves  the  inhabitants 
of  the  incipient  State  as  free  to  form  their 
Constitution  and  government  as  were  the  origi- 
nal States  of  the  Union,  after  thev  had  declared 
their  independence.  At  this  stage,  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Territory  became  for  the  first  time 
a  people,  in  legal  and  constitutional  language. 
Prior  to  this,  they  were,  by  the  old  acts  of 
Congress,  called  inhabitants,  and  not  people. 
All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  with  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  with  the  right  of  a  people  to 
self-government. 

Michigan  was  the  first  case  in  which  there 
was  any  departure  from  the  uniform  rule  of  act- 
ing. Hers  was  a  very  slight  departure  from 
established  usage.  The  ordinance  of  '87  se- 
cured to  her  the  right  of  becoming  a  State, 
when  she  should  have  60,000  inhabitants.  Ow- 
ing to  some  neglect,  Congress  delayed  taking 
the  census.  In  the  meantime,  her  population 
increased  until  it  clearlv  exceeded  more  than 
twice  the  number  which  entitled  her  to  admis- 
sion. At  this  stage,  she  formed  a  constitution 
and  government,  without  the  census  being 
taken  by  the  United  States,  and  Congress  re- 
ceived the  admission  without  going  through  the 
formality  of  taking  it,  as  there  was  nu  doubt  she 
had  more  than  a  sufficient  number  to  entitle  her 
to  admissi^:;.  She  was  not  admitted  at  the 
first  session  she  applied,  owing  to  some  difficulty 
respecting  the  boundary  between  her  and  Ohio. 
The  great  irregularity,  as  to  lier  admission,  took 
place  at  the  next  session,  but  on  a  point  which 
can  have  no  possible  connection  with  the  case 
of  California. 

The  irregularities  in  all  other  cases  that  have 
since  occurred,  are  of  a  similar  character.  In 
all,  there  existed  Territorial  governments  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  with  officers  appointed  by 
the  United  States.  In  all,  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment took  the  lead  in  calling  conventions, 
and  fixing  preliminaries,  preparatory  to  the 
formation  of  a  constitution,  and  admission  into 


the  Union.  They  all  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  and  the  autliority 
of  Congress  over  the  Territories;  and,  when- 
ever there  was  any  departure  from  established 
usage,  it  was  done  on  the  presumed  consent  of 
Congress,  and  not  in  defiance  of  its  authority, 
or  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Sates  over  the 
Territories.  In  this  respect,  California  stands 
alone,  without  usage,  or  a  single  example  to 
cover  her  case. 

It  belongs  now.  Senators,  for  you  to  decide 
what  part  you  will  act  in  reference  to  this  un- 
precedented transaction.  The  Executive  has 
laid  the  paper,  purporting  to  be  the  Constitution 
of  California,  before  you,  and  asks  you  to  ad- 
mit her  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  the 
question  is.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  admit  her? 
It  is  a  grave  question,  and  there  rests  upon  you 
a  heavy  responsibility.  Much,  very  much,  will 
depend  upon  your  decision.  If  you  admit  her, 
you  indorse  and  give  your  sanction  to  all  that 
has  been  done.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  so? 
Are  you  prepared  to  surrender  your  power  of 
legislation  for  the  Territories — a  power  expressly 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  as  has 
been  fullv  established.'  Can  vou,  consistent 
with  your  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  sur- 
render it.'  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
inhabitants  ot'  the  Territories  possess  the  sover- 
eignty over  them ;  and  that  any  number,  more 
or  less,  may  claim  any  extent  of  territory  they 
please;  may  form  a  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, and  erect  it  into  a  State,  without  asking 
your  permission?  Are  you  prepared  to  sur- 
render the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  whatever  Territorv  mav  be  hereafter  ac- 
quired,  to  the  first  adventurers  who  may  rusli 
into  it.'  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender  virtually 
to  the  Executive  Department  all  the  powers 
which  vou  have  heretofore  exercised  over  the 
Territories?  If  not,  how  can  vou,  consistent! v 
with  your  duty,  and  your  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the  admission 
of   California  as    a   State,    under  a   pretended 
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constitution  and  government?  Can  you  believe 
that  the  project  of  a  constitution  which  they 
have  adopted  has  the  least  validity  ?  Can  you ' 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  State,  in  reality,  as 
the  State  of  California?  No;  there  is  no  such 
State.  It  has  no  legal  or  constitutional  exist- 
ence. It  has  no  validity,  and  can  have  none, 
without  your  sanction.  How,  then,  can  you  ad- 
mit it  as  a  State,  when,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  your  power  is 
limited  to  admitting  new  States?  That  is,  they 
must  be  States,  existing  States,  independent  of 
your  sanction,  before  you  can  admit  them. 
When  you  give  your  permission  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and 
a  State,  the  constitution  and  State  they  form 
derive  their  authority  from  the  people,  and  not 
from  you.  The  State,  before  admitted,  is 
actually  a  State,  and  does  not  become  so  by 
the  act  of  admission,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
California,  should  you  admit  her,  contrary  to 
constitutional  provisions,  and  established  usage 
heretofore. 

The  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  cham- 
ber must  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
this  connection,  particularly  applicable  to  them. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  Senators  from  the 
South,  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  chamber, 
when  the  Oregon  question  was  before  this  body, 
not  two  years  since,  you  took,  if  I  mistake  not, 
universally,  the  ground  that  Congress  had  the 
sole  and  absolute  power  of  legislating  for  the 
Territories.  How,  then,  can  you  now,  after  the 
short  interval  which  has  elapsed,  abandon  the 
ground  which  you  then  took,  and  thereby  vir- 
tually admit  that  the  power  of  legislating,  instead 
of  being  in  Congress,  is  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territories?  How  can  you  justify  and  sanction 
by  your  votes  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  which 
are  in  direct  derogation  to  what  you  then  con- 
tended for?  But,  to  approach  still  nearer  to  the 
present  time,  how  can  you,  after  condemning, 
little  more  than  a  year  since,  the  grounds  taken 
by  the  party   which  you  defeated   at  the   last 


election,  wheel  round  and  support  by  your  votes 
the  grounds  which,  as  explained  by  the  candi- 
date of  the  party  at  the  last  election,  are  identical 
with  those  on  which  the  Executive  has  acted  in 
reference  to  California?  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  all  this?  Must  we  conclude  that  there 
is  no  sincerity,  no  faith,  in  the  acts  and  declara 
tions  of  public  men,  and  that  all  is  mere  acting 
or  hollow  profession?  Or,  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  South  from  the  Terri- 
tories acquired  from  Mexico  is  an  object  of  so 
paramount  a  character  in  your  estimation,  that 
right,  justice,  Constitution,  and  consistency 
must  all  yield,  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  exclusion? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
California,  should  she  not  be  admitted?  I  an- 
swer, remand  her  back  to  the  territorial  condi- 
tion, as  was  done  in .  the  case  of  Tennessee,  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  government.  Congress, 
in  her  case,  had  established  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, in  the  usual  form,  with  a  governor. 
Judges,  and  other  officers  appointed  by  the 
United  States.  She  was  entitled,  under  the 
deed  of  cession,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  as  soon  as  she  had  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  territorial  government,  believing  it  had  that 
number,  took  a  census  by  which  it  appeared  it 
exceeded  it.  She  then  formed  a  constitution 
and  a  State,  and  applied  for  admission.  Con- 
gress refused  to  admit  her,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  census  should  be  taken  bv  the  United  States, 
and  that  Congress  had  not  determined  whether 
the  Territory  should  be  formed  into  one  or  two 
States,  as   it   was  authorized  to  do,  under  the 
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cession.  She  returned  quietly  to  her  territorial 
condition.  An  act  was  passed  to  take  a  census 
by  the  United  States,  and  providing  that  the 
Territorv  should  form  one  State.  All  afterward 
was  regularly  conducted,  and  the  Territory  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  in  due  form.  The  irregulari- 
ties in  the  case  of  California  are  immeasurably 
greater,  and  afford  a  much  stronger  reason  for 
pursuing  the  same  course.     But,  it  may  be  said. 
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California  may  not  submit  That  is  not  proba- 
ble; but,  if  she  should  not,  when  she  refuses,  it 
will  then  be  the  time  for  us  to  decide  what  is  to 
be  done. 

Having  now  shown   what  cannot  save  the 
Union,  I  return  to  the  question  with  which   I 
commenced — How  can   the   Union  be  saved? 
There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can,  with  any 
certainty,  be  saved,  and  that  is  a  full  and  final 
settlement,   on  the  principles  of  justice,  of  all 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  sections. 
The  South  asks  for  justice,  simple  justice,  and 
less  she  ought  not  to  take.     She  has  no  com- 
promise  to  offer  but  the  Constitution,  and  no 
concessions   or  surrender   to   make.     She   has 
already  surrendered  so  much  that  she  has  little 
left  to  surrender.     Such  a  settlement  would  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  remove  all  cause  of  dis- 
content, and  satisfy   the  South  that  she  could 
remain  honestly  and  safely  in  the  Union,  and 
thereby  restore  the  harmony  and  fraternal  feel- 
ings between  the  sections,  which  existed  anter- 
ior to  the  Missouri  agitation.     Nothing  else  can, 
with  any  certainty,  finally  and  forever  settle  the 
question  at  issue,  terminate  agitation,  and  save 
the  Union. 

But  can  this  be  done?  Yes,  easilv;  not  bv 
the  weaker  party,  for  it  can  of  itself  do 
nothing — not  even  protect  itself — but  by  the 
stronger.  The  North  has  only  to  will  it,  to  do 
justice,  and  perform  her  duty,  in  order  to 
accomplish  it — to  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the 
South  an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory ; 
and  to  do  her  duty  by  causing  the  stipulations 
relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  ful- 
filled— to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion, and  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision 
in  the  Constitution  bv  an  amendment,  which 
will  restore  in  substance  the  power  she  possessed 
of  protecting  herself  before  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  this  government.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  devising  such  a  provision — one  that  will  pro- 
tect the  South,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will 


improve  and   strengthen   the  government,  in- 
stead of  impairing  or  weakening  it. 

But,  will  the  North  agree  to  this?  It  is  for 
her  to  answer  this  question.  But,  I  will  say,  she 
cannot  refuse  if  she  has  half  the  love  of  the 
Union  which  she  professes  to  have,  or  without 
justly  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  that  her 
love  of  power  and  aggrandizement  is  far  greater 
than  her  love  of  the  Union.  At  all  events,  the 
responsibility  of  saving  the  Union  is  on  the 
North,  and  not  the  South.  The  South  cannot 
save  it  by  any  act  of  hers,  and  the  North  may 
save  it  without  anv  sacrifice  whatever,  unless  to 
do  justice  and  to  perform  her  duties  under  the 
Constitution,  be  regarded  by  her  as  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  time.  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can 
hereafter  be,  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  governments, 
should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  as  to 
our  respective  views,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  sections  can  be  settled  or  not.  If  you, 
who  represent  the  stronger  portion,  cannot 
agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  principle  of 
justice  and  duty,  say  so,  and  let  the  States  we 
represent  agree  to  separate,  and  part  in  peace. 
If  you  are  willing  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell 
us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do  when  you 
reduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resistance. 
If  you  remain  silent,  you  then  compel  us  to 
infer  what  you  intend.  In  that  case,  California 
will  become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit 
her  under  all  the  difficulties  that  oppose  her 
admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you  in- 
tend to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the 
acquired  Territories,  with  the  intention  of  des- 
troying irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to 
perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are 
p>ower  and  aggrandizement;  and  infatuated,  not 
to  act  accordingly. 
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I  have  now.  Senators,  done  my  duty,  in  ex- 
presEing  my  opinion b  fully,  freely,  and  candidly, 
on  tliia  solemn  ocxHslon.  In  doing  bo,  I  have 
been  governed  by  the  motives  which  have  gov- 
erned me  In  all  the  Etagee  of  the  agitation  of  the 
Blavery  question  since  its  commencement,  and 
exerted  myself  to  arrest  it,  with  the  intention  of 
saving  the  Union,  if  it  could  be  done,  and,  if  it 


cannot,  to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  cast  my  lot,  and  which,  I  sincerely 
lieiieve,  has  justice  and  the  Constitution  on  its 
side.  Having  faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  both  to  the  Union  and  my 
section,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  agitation, 
I  shall  have  the  consolation,  let  what  will  come, 
that  I  am  free  from  all  responsibility. 


WILL/A.W  H.   SEWARD. 


WILLIAM    H.    SEWARD. 
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nt-LIAM  H.  SEWARD  was 
e  of  the  ablest  Senators  that 
represented  New 
York  in  the  council  chambers  of 
the  nation,  and  one  of  the  most 
enlighteneJ  and  progressive  statesmen 
that  has  ever  labored  in  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  and  justice. 

He  was  born  in  Florida,  Orange 
County,  New  York,  May  i6,  iSoi. 
His  father  was  a  skillful  and  energetic 
physician,  and  secured  to  his  son  the  ad- 
vantages of  ;i  liberal  education.  His  pre- 
paratorv  work  had  been  so  thoroughly 
done  that,  when  he  applied  for  .admission 
10  the  Union  College,  at  Schenectady, 
though  but  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  ad- 
vanced one  year  in  the  college  course. 
When  he  reached  the  senior  year,  he 
spent  one  year  principally  in  the  South, 
teaching  school  for  six  months,  ami 
becoming  acquainted,  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  customs  and  condition 
of  that  section.  He  took  his  plact  in 
the  senior  class  of  [S20,  graduating  with 
honor  the  same  year.  In  1S22  he  was 
.admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  early  part 
of   the     following;     year    ^uttlt-^d     in    ibc 


village  of  Auburn,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr. 
Seward  had  been  reared  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  had  imbibed  its  princi- 
ples and  teachings.  The  attempt  of  a 
minority  of  the  party  representatives  in 
Congress,  to  force  Crawford  and  Gal- 
latin upon  the  p.irly  as  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  in  1S24, 
caused  a  large  portion  of  the  party, 
especially  the  younger  men,  in  New 
York,  to  refuse  submission  to  the  dicta- 
lion.  Mr,  Seward  was  amont;  this  num- 
ber, and  labored  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
to  defeat  the  candidates.  They  were 
successful,  and  the  election  was  thrown 
into  the  House,  where  J.  Q.  Adams  was 
elected. 

This  defection  proved  to  be  perma- 
nent, and,  after  the  campaigo  of  iSaS, 
he  finally  abandoned  the  party  for  good, 
not  because  the  original  principles  of 
the  party  were  wrong  or  impolitic,  but 
because  its  machinery  had  been  prosti- 
tuted by  designing  party  leaders,  to  the 
attainment  of  wrong  ends  by  improper 
methods,  none  of  which  he  could  ap- 
prove or  support.     He    was    an    ardent 


supporter  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration, 
and,  though  quite  young,  was  prominent 
in  his  section  of  the  State.  In  1828  a 
convention  of  young  men  of  the  State 
was  held  at  Utica,  of  which  Mr.  Seward 
was  chosen  president. 

The  party  machinery  of  the  State 
was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  a 
reigning  ring,  and  the  laws  had  been  so 
arranged  that  the  whole  political  system 
of  the  State  was  subordinate  to  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  young  men,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  were  virtually  cut  off  from 
all  chance  for  political  preferment.  The 
young  men  who  attended  the  Utica  con- 
vention numbered  about  four  hundred. 
Many  of  them  continued  to  fight  the 
unjust  system,  and  were  entirely  success- 
ful in  overthrowing  it. 

In  January,  1831,  Mr.  Seward  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
and,  though  belonging  to  a  small  mi- 
nority, was  recognized  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  influence.  He  visited  Europe  in 
1833,  and  in  1834  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  governor,  William  L. 
Marcy  being  elected  by  12,000  majority. 
He  was  re-nominated  in  183S,  and  elected 
over  Governor  Marcy  by  about  10,421 
majority. 

He  occupied  advanced  ground  on  the 
slavery  question;  advocated  liberal 
measures  with  regard  to  foreign  immi- 
grants; was  pronounced  in  his  views  in 
favor  of  popular  education,  and  wisely 
advocated    internal    improvements.     He 


was  re-electecl  in  1840,  and  declined  to 
be  a  candidate  when  his  second  term 
expired. 

In  1842  he  returned  to  Auburn,  and 
resumed  his  law  practice,  which  soon 
became  very  extensive.  During  the 
presidential  campaigns  of  1844  and 
1848,  he  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
campaign  speaker,  no  one  being  more 
popular.  The  latter  year  he  addressed 
many  large  gatherings  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  his  own  State, 
in  support  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore. 

In  1849  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
John  A.  Dix  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  121  to  30.  With 
his  advent  in  the  Senate,  the  friends  of 
human  liberty  and  justice  in  that  body 
gained  a  staunch  helper.  He  took  his 
full  share  in  the  important  and  exciting 
discussions  of  the  years  that  followed. 
He  had  strenuously  opposed  the  election 
of  Polk  in  1844,  because  his  election 
would  be  favorable  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  meant  the  "  extension  of 
our  territory,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
extending  the  public  domain  of  slavery, 
and  adding  new  bulwarks  to  support 
that  accursed  institution."  Throughout 
the  contest  that  resulted  over  the  repeal 
of  the  compromise  of  1820,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  Mr.  Seward  was  con- 
sistent and  fearless  in  his  opposition  to 
the  slave  power.  While  respecting  the 
rights,  and  considering  the  opinions  of 
others,  he    demanded    that    a    like    con- 
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sideratioa  and   fairness  be  accorded    to 
him  as  well. 

He  was  the  author  of  that  phrase, 
"The  irrepressible  conflict,'*  which 
afterward  became  so  famous,  and  enun- 
ciated the  doctrine  of  the  "  Higher 
Law,"  or  the  subordination  of  human 
legislation  and  law  to  the  higher  law 
of  our  being.  Mr.  Seward's  writings 
and  speeches  are  among  the  ablest  to 
be  found  in  all  the  literature  of  our 
country.  In  i860  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, before  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  but  failed  of  success. 

In  1 86 1  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State  in  his  cabinet,  in 
which  p>osition  he  served  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lincoln,  and  that  of 
Johnson  which  followed.  The  task 
assigned  to  him  was  the  most  delicate 
and  important  that  ever  fell  to  any  man 
in  that  position.  The  whole  foreign 
service  required  to  be  reorganized.     The 


important  positions  were  occupied  by 
officials  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  government,  but  rather  favored  the 
schemes  of  those  who  would  disrupt 
the  Union.  Moat  foreign  governments 
would  have  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of  free 
popular  government,  and  were  ready  to 
favor  the  cause  of  the  confederacy. 
With  consummate  skill  and  ability,  Mr. 
Seward  managed  the  difficult  business 
of  his  department,  and  secured  from 
foreign  courts  that  respect  for  his 
country's  rights  which  they  were  loth 
to  accord.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  April,  1865,  when  President  Lincoln 
was  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  the 
assassin,  Mr.  Seward  was  also  attacked, 
and  dangerously  wounded,  but  recov- 
ered. He  retired  from  office  in  1869, 
made  a  trip  around  the  world  in  1871, 
of  which  he  published  an  interesting 
and  valuable  account.  His  death  oc- 
curred at  Auburn,  New  York,  on  the 
loth  day  of  October,  1S73. 


♦— ^ 


THE  HIGHER  LAW. 


Afr.  SewarcTs  Speech  delinered  in  the  United  States  Senate^  March  ii^  iSjO, 


Mr.  President:  It  is  insisted  that  the  ad- 
mission of  California  shall  be  attended  bv  a 
COMPROMISE  of  questions   which   have   arisen 

out  of   slavery!      I  AM   OPPOSED  TO  ANY    SUCH 
COMPROMISE    IN   ANY  AND   ALL  THE    FORMS    IN 

WHICH    IT    HAS    BEEN    PROPOSED.      Because, 
while   admitting  the  purity,  and  the  patriotism 


of  all  from  whom  it  is  n\y  misfortune  to  diSei; 
I  think  all  legislative  compromises  radically 
wrong,  and  essentially  vicious.  They  involve 
the  surrender  of  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
the  conscience  on  distinct  and  separate  ques* 
tions,  at  distinct  and  separate  times,  with  the 
indispensable  advantages   it  affords   for  ascer> 
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taining  the  truth.  They  involve  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  right  to  reconsider  in  futui  e  the 
decision  of  the  present,  on  questions  prema- 
turely anticipated.  And  they  are  a  usurpation 
as  to  future  questions  of  the  providence  of 
future  legislators. 

Sir,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  slavery  had  laid  its 
paralyzing  hand  upon  myself,  and  the  blood 
were  coursing  less  freely  than  its  wont  through 
my  veins,  when  I  endeavor  to  suppose  that  such 
a  compromise  has  been  effected,  and  my  utter- 
ance forever  is  arrested  upon  all  the  great 
questions,  social,  moral,  and  political,  arising 
out  of  a  subject  so  important,  and  yet  so  incom- 
prehensible. What  am  I  to  receive  in  this 
compromise?  Freedom  in  California.  It  is 
well ;  it  is  a  noble  acquisition ;  it  is  worth  a 
sacrifice.  But  what  am  I  to  give  as  an  equiva- 
lent? A  recognition  of  a  claim  to  perpetuate 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  forbear- 
ance toward  more  stringent  laws  concerning 
the  arrest  of  persons  suspected  of  being  slaves 
found  in  the  free  States ;  forbearance  from  the 
PROVISO  of  freedom  in  the  charter  of  new  Ter- 
ritories. None  of  the  plans  of  compromise 
offered  demand  less  than  two,  and  most  of 
them  insist  on  all,  these  conditions.  The  equiva- 
lent then  is,  some  portion  of  liberty,  some  por- 
tion of  human  rights  in  one  region ,  for  liberty 
in  another. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national  domain  is 
ours.  It  is  true,  it  was  acquired  by  the  valor 
and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation.  But  we 
hold,  nevertheless^  no  arbitrary  power  over  it. 
We  hold  no  arbitrary  power  over  anything, 
whether  acquired  by  law,  or  seized  by  usurpa- 
tion. The  Constitution  regulates  our  steward- 
ship; the  Constitution  devotes  the  domain  to 
union,  to  justice,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty. 
Bui  there  is  a  higher  la-v  than  the  Constitution^ 
which  regulates  our  authority  aver  the  domain^ 
and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purpose.  The 
Territory  is  a  part,  no  inconsiderable  part,  of 
the   common   heritage    of    mankind,   bestowed 


upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 
We  are  his  stewards,  and  must  so  discharge  our 
trust  as  to  secure,  in  the  highest  attainable  de- 
gree, their  happiness.  This  is  a  State,  and  we 
are  deliberating  for  it,  just  as  our  fathers  delib- 
erated in  establishing  the  institutions  we  enjoy. 
Whatever  superiority  there  is  in  our  condition 
and  hopes,  over  those  of  any  other  "  Kingdom  " 
or  "  estate,"  is  due  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  our  ancestors  did  not  leave  things  to  **  take 
their  chances,"  but  that  they  "added  amplitude 
and  greatness  "  to  our  commonwealth  "  by  in- 
troducing such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and 
customs  as  were  wise."  We  in  our  turn  have 
succeeded  to  the  same  responsibilities,  and  we 
cannot  approach  the  duty  before  us  wisely  or 
justly,  except  we  raise  ourselves  to  the  great 
consideration  of  how  we  can  most  certainly 
"  sow  greatness  to  our  posterity  and  successors." 

And  now  the  simple,  bold,  and  awful  ques- 
tion which  presents  itself  to  us  is  this :  Shall 
we,  who  are  founding  institutions,  social  and 
political,  for  countless  millions;  shall  we,  who 
know  by  experience,  the  wise  and  just,  and  are 
free  to  choose  them,  and  to  reject  the  erroneous 
and  unjust ;  shall  we  establish  human  bondage, 
or  permit  it  by  our  sufferance  to  be  established? 
Sir,  our  forefathers  would  not  have  hesitated  an 
hour.  They  found  slavery  existing  here,  and 
they  left  it,  only  because  they  could  not  remove 
it.  There  is  not  only  no  free  State  which  would 
now  establish  it,  but  there  is  no  slave  State 
which,  if  it  had  had  the  free  alternative,  as  we 
now  have,  would  have  founded  slaverv.  In- 
deed,  our  revolutionary  predecessors  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  question  before  them  in  estab- 
lishing an  organic  law,  under  which  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  have  since  come  into  the  Union,  and  they 
solemnly  repudiated  and  excluded  slavery  from 
those  States  forever. 

The  Union,  the  creation  of  the  necessities 
physical,  moral,  social,  and  political,  endures 
by   virtue   of  the   same   necessities;   and   these 
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necessities  are  stronger  than  when  it  was  pro- 
duced, by  the  greater  amplitude  of  territory  now 
covered  by  it;  stronger  by  the  six-fold  increase 
of  the  society  living  under  its  beneficent  pro- 
tection; stronger  by  the  augmentation  ten 
thousand  times  of  the  fields,  the  work-shops, 
the  mines,  and  the  ships  of  that  society,  of  its 
productions  of  the  sea,  of  the  plow,  of  the  loom, 
and  of  the  anvil,  in  their  constant  circle  of  in- 
ternal and  international  exchanges ;  stronger  in 
the  long  rivers  penetrating  regions  before  un- 
known; stronger  in  all  the  artificial  roads, 
canals,  and  other  channels  and  avenues  essential, 
not  only '  to  trade,  but  to  defense ;  stronger  in 
steam  navigation,  in  steam  locomotion  on  the 
land,  and  in  telegraph  communications  un- 
known when  the  Constitution  was  adopted; 
stronger  in  the  freedom  and  in  the  growing 
empire  of  the  seas;  stronger  in  the  element  of 
national  honor  in  all  lands,  and  stronger  than 
all  in  the  now  settled  habits  of  veneration  and 
affection  for  institutions  so  stupendous  and 
useful. 

The  Union  then  IS,  not  because  merely 
that  men  choose  that  it  shall  be,  but  because 
ijome  government  must  exist  here,  and  no  other 
government  than  this  can.  If  it  should  be 
dashed  to  atoms  by  the  whirlwind,  the  light- 
ning, or  the  earthquake  to-day,  it  would  rise 
again  in  all  its  just  and  magnificent  proportions 
to-morrow. 

I    have    heard    somew4iat   here,  and   almost 
for  the  first  time  in   my  life,  of  divided  allegi- 
ance— of   allegiance   to  the    South  and    to  the 
Union — of  allegiance  to  States  severally,  and  to 
the  Union.     Sir,  if  sympathies  with   State  emu- 
lation   and     pride   of    achievement     could    be 
allowed  to  raise  up  another  sovereign  to  divide 
the  allegiance  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
I  might  recognize  the  claims  of  the  State  to 
which  by   birth  and  gratitude   I   belong— to  the 
State  of  Hamilton  and  Jay,  of  Schuyler,  of  the 
Clintons,  and  of  Fulton — the   State  which,  with 
less  than  two  hundred  miles  of  natural   naviga- 


tion connected  with  the  ocean,  has,  by  her  own 
enterprise,  secured  to  herself  the  commerce  of 
the  Continent,  and  is  steadily  advancing  to  the 
command  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But 
for  all  this,  I  know  only  one  country  and  one 
sovereign — the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  American  People. 

And  such  as  my  allegiance  is,  is  the  loyalty 
of  every  other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  speak  he  will  8|>eak  when  his  time 
arrives;  he  knows  no  other  country  and  no 
other  sovereign;  he  has  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  precious  affections  and  hopes  for  himself 
and  for  his  posterity,  treasured  up  in  the  ark 
of  the  Union ;  he  knows  as  well,  and  feels,  as 
strongly  as  I  do,  that  this  government  is  his 
own  government;  that  he  is  a  part  of  it;  that 
it  was  established  for  him,  and  that  it  is  main- 
tained by  him ;  that  it  is  the  only  true,  wise, 
just,  free,  and  equal  government  that  has  ever 
existed ;  that  no  other  government  could  be  so 
wise,  just,  free,  and  equal ;  that  it  is  safer  and 
more  beneficent  than  any  which  time  or  change 
could  bring  into  its  place. 

You  may  tell  me,  sir,  that,  although  this 
mav  be  true,  vet  the  trial  of  faction  has  not 
been  made!  If  the  trial  of  faction  has  not 
been  made,  it  has  not  been  because  that  faction 
has  not  always  existed,  and  has  not  always 
menaced  a  trial,  but  because  faction  could  find 
no  fulcrum  on  which  to  place  the  lever  to 
subvert  the  Union,  as  it  can  find  no  fulcrum 
now;  and  in  this  is  mv  confidence.  I  would 
not  rashly  provoke  the  trial,  but  I  will  not  suffer 
a  fear  which  I  have  not,  to  make  me  compro- 
mise one  sentiment,  one  principle  of  truth  or 
justice,  to  avert  a  danger  that  all  experience 
teaches  me  is  purely  chimerical.  Let  those, 
then,  who  distrust  the  Union  make  comj>ro- 
mises  to  save  it.  I  shall  not  impeach  their 
wisdom,  as  I  certainly  cannot  their  patriotism ; 
but,  indulging  no  such  apprehensions  myself, 
I  shall  vote  for  the  admission  of  California, 
directly,    without    conditions,    without    qualifi- 
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cation,  and  without  com  prom  i»e.  For  the 
vindication  of  tliat  vote,  1  look  not  to  the 
verdict  of  the  passing  hour,  disturbed  as  the 
pubiic  mind  now  is,  by  conl!icting  Interests  and 
passions,  but  to  that  period,  happily  not  far 
distant,  when  the  vast  regions  over  which  we 
are  now  legislating  shall  have  received  their 
destined  inhabitants. 

While  looking  forward  to  that  da^,  its 
countless  generations  seem  to  me  to  be  rising 
up  and  passing  in  dim  and  shadowy  review 
before  us.  And  the  voice  comes  forth  from 
their  serried  ranks,  saying,  "  Waste  your  treas- 


ures, and  your  armies,  if  you  will;  raze  your 
fortifications  to  the  ground;  sink  your  navies 
into  the  sea;  transmit  to  us  even  a  dishonored 
name,  if  you  must;  but  the  soil  that  you  hold 
in  trust  for  us,  give  It  to  us,  Free !  You  found 
it  free — a  free  and  united  people,  and  conquered 
it  in  order  to  extend  a  better  and  surer  freedom 
over  iL  Whatever  choice  you  have  made  for 
yourselves,  let  us  have  no  partial  freedom ;  let 
us  all  be  free;  let  the  reversion  of  our  broad 
domain  descend  to  us  unencumbered  and  free 
from  the  calamities  and  the  sorrows  of  htunan 
bondage. " 
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HARLES    SUMNER  was 
born   in    Boston,    January    6, 
i8i  I.  He  was  educated  In  the 
Boston  Public  Latin  School,  and 
Harvard  College,  graduating  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1830,  aflcr  a  full 
four  years'  course  of  close  application. 
The  first  year  after  graduating  he  de- 
voted  to  the  study   of   science,   belles- 
lettres,  history,  and   art.      In    1831    he 
entered  Harvard  Law  School,  then  un- 
der the   charge  of    the   learned  Judge 
Story,  and  devoted  himself  diligently  to 
the  studies  of  that  profession.       While  a 
student  in  this  institution  he  contributed 
articles    to    the   "  American  Jurist,"    of 
which  he  afterward  became  the  editor. 
While  here,  by  his  application  and  inter- 
est in  his  work,  he  won  Judge  Story's 
high  esteem  and  friendship.     In  1834  ^^^ 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.     Though  his 
attainments  were  of  the  highest  order, 
and   were  calculated  to  make  him  suc- 
cessful in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
he  never  acquired  an  extensive  practice, 
choosing,   rather,  to   devote    himself  to 
other  departments  of    legal  labor.     He 
received  the  appointment  of  reporter  to 
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Judge  Story's  circuit  court,  edited  sev- 
eral volumes  of  Story's  decisions,  lec- 
tured before  the  law  classes  in  the  college 
(in  case  of  Story's  absence),  and  occu- 
pied the  position  of  ifcturer  himself 
during  the  years  1835  to  1837,  ^^'^ 
again  in  1843,  and  in  1836  edited  "Dun- 
lap's  Admiralty  Treatise." 

The  period  from  1837  ^^  ^^4^  ^^'^ 
spent  in  Europe.  He  applied  himself 
with  his  usual  diligence  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  various  nations  visited,  and  their 
laws,  history,  and  political  condition.  In 
1840  he  returned  to  America,  and,  hav- 
ing formed  a  pttrtnership  with  J.  C. 
Perkins,  edited  a  large  number  of 
"  Vescy's  Reports." 

The  fourth  of  July,  J  845,  he  delivered 
his  famous  address,  or  plea  for  peace, 
"  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  and 
the  same  year  opposed  the  admission  of 
Texas,  and  subsequently  opposed  the 
war  which  followed,  with  equal  vigor. 
In  1848,  when  the  Whigs  nominated  a 
slaveholder.  General  Taylor,  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Sumner  supported  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  the  candidate   of  the  Free 
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Soil  party,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the 
same  party  for  Congress,  in  opposition 
to  R.  C.  Winthrop,  who  was  elected. 

In  1849,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  he  argued  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  maintain  separate 
schools  for  black  and  white  children. 
The  decision  was  adverse,  but  Sumner's 
position  was  clearly  defined  and  forcibly 
stated  before  the  country.  In  1851  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  owed  his 
election  to  a  union  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  Free  Sk)ilers;  his  opponent  was 
R.  C.  Winthrop,  who,  in  1848,  had  been 
his  successful  competitor  for  a  seat  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  Once  in  the 
Senate,  he  retained  the  position  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  Placed  there  by  the 
votes  of  Democrats,  who  knew  his  po- 
sition '  on  the  slavery  question,  he  put 
forth  all  his  powers  to  destroy  the  evil 
that  was  exerting  such  a  blighting  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  and  happiness 
of  a  race.  Though  standing  compara- 
tively alone  in  the  advanced  position  he 
occupied,  amid  surrounding  enemies  and 
dangers,  he  never  faltered,  seeming  to 
know  no  fear.  In  1852,  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  he  delivered  his 
famous  speech,  known  as  "  Freedom 
National;  Slavery  Sectional."  In  1856, 
while  writing  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  he  was  approached  from  be- 
hind by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  member 
of  the  House  from  South  Carolina,  and 


brutally  beaten  over  the  head  with  a 
heavy  gutta-percha  cane.  The  effects 
of  this  assault  detained  him  from  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  four^  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  during 
the  winter  of  1857-8.  During  these 
four  years  he  twice  visited  Europe,  and 
procured  the  best  medical  attendance  to 
be  obtained.  When  he  returned  to  his 
post  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  found 
that  the  lines  of  conflict  were  well  ad- 
vanced, and  the  noble  band  of  men  who 
were  contending  for  the  right,  was 
largely  increased. 

He  was  an  earnest  and  unflinching 
supporter  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and 
urged  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  procla- 
mation before  that  instrument  was  is- 
sued by  the  President.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
endeavoring  to  make  secure  the  work 
that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  war. 
He  believed,  and  argued,  that  Congress 
had  the  right  to  confer  citizenship  upon 
the  freedmen  by  its  own  act.  In  1872  ^ 
he  supported  Greeley  for  President,  be- 
cause he  could  not  support  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  "  Civil  Rights 
Bill,"  and  gave  the  closing  days  of  his 
life  to  its  advocacy  in  the  Senate.  Al- 
most all  the  power  of  his  mind  was 
given  to  this  measure,  and  almost  his 
last  words,  addressed  to  his  friend.  Judge 
Hoar,  were:  "Take  care  of  my  Civil 
Rio^hts  Bill."  His  death  occurred  in 
Washington,  March  10,  1874. 
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Mr.  Smmuur's  S/eeeJk  on  his  imoiioM  to  Repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  delivered  in  the  UniUd  States  Senate,  A  tig,  at,  rSja 


In  the  Senate,  Wednesday,  May  a6,  1852,  on  the  pres- 
entation of  a  memorial  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
the  f (^lowin^^  passage  occurred : 

BfR.  SUMNER.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  desire  to  pre- 
sent, a  memorial  from  the  representatives  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  New  England,  formally  adopted  at  a  pub- 
Ik  meeting,  and  authenticated  by  their  clerk,  in  which 
they  »sk.  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Rill.  After 
•ettmg  forth  their  sentiments  on  the  general  subject  of 
slavery,  the  memorialists  proceed  as  follows: 

**We,  therefore,  respectfully,  but  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely, entreat  you  to  repeal  the  law  of  the  last  Congress 
respecting  fugitive  slaves;  first,  and  principally,  because 
ol  Its  injustice  toward  a  long  sorely-oppressed  and 
deeply-injured  people ;  and,  secondly,  in  oroer,  that  we, 
togetner  with  other  conscientious  sufferers,  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  penalties  which  it  imposes  on  all  who, 
in  ciithf ulness  to  their  Divine  Master,  and  in  discharge 
ol  their  obligations  to  their  distressed  fellow-men,  feel 
bound  to  reeulate  their  conduct,  even  under  the  heaviest 
penalties  wnich  man  can  inflict  for  so  doing,  by  the 
iXvine  injunction,  '  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them;'  and  by 
the  other  commandment,  '  lliou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' " 

Mr.  President,  this  memorial  is  commended  by  the 
character  of  the  religious  association  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds—men who  mingle  rarely  in  public  affairs,  but  with 
sostere  virtue  seek  to  carry  the  Christian  rule  into  life. 

Thk  president.  Tlic  Chair  will  have  to  intcr- 
poce.  The  Senator  is  not  privileged  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  now.  The  contents  of  the  memo- 
rial, simply,  are  to  be  stated,  and  then  it  becomes  a 
qoestion  whether  it  is  to  be  received,  if  any  objection  is 
made  to  its  reception.  Silence  gives  con<;ent.  After  it  is 
received  he  can  make  a  motion  with  regard  to  its  refer- 
ence, and  then  make  any  remarks  he  thinks  proper. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  have  but  a  vtry  few  woras  to  add, 
and  then  I  propose  to  move  the  reference  of  the  memo- 
rial to  the  iommittee  on  Judiciarv. 

Thk  president.  The  memorial  has  first  to  be  re- 
ceived before  any  motion  as  to  its  reference  can  be  enter- 
tained. The  Senator  presenting  a  memorial,  states  dis- 
tinctly its  object  and  contents;  then  it  is  sent  to  the 
Chair,  if  a  reference  of  it  is  drsired.  But  it  is  not  in 
order  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  me- 
morial until  it  has  been  received. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  such 
discussion.  I  have  already  read  one  part  of  the  memo- 
rial, and  it  was  my  design  merely  to  refer  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  memorialists — a  usage  which  I  have  observed 
on  this  floor  constantly — to  state  the  course  I  should  pur- 
sue, and  then  conclude  with  a  motion  for  a  reference. 

Thk  president.  The  Chair  will  hear  the  Senator, 
if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  if  he  does  not  go 
into  an  elaborate  discussion. 

Mr.  SUMNER,    I  have  no  such  purpose. 

Mr.  DAW&ON.     Let  him  be  heard. 

Several  Senators.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  I  observed  that  this  memorial  was 
commended  by  the  character  of  the  religious  association 
from  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  commended,  also,  by  its 
earnest  and  persuasive  tone,  a  id  by  the  prayer  which  it 
presents.  Offering  it  now,  sir,  I  aesire  simply  to  say, 
that  I  shall  deem  it  my  dutv,  on  some  proper  occasion 
hereafter,  to  express  myself  at  length  on  tne  matter  to 
which  it  relates.  Thus  far,  during  this  session,  I  have 
forborne.  With  the  exception  of  an  able  speech  from  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Davis,]  the  discussion  of  this  all-absorb- 
ing question  has  been  mainly  left  with  Senators  from 
another  quarter  of  the  country,  bv  whose  mutual  differ- 
ences it  has  been  complicated,  and  between  whom  I  have 


not  cared  to  interfere.  But,  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
Justice,  also,  requires  that  both  sides  should  be  heard; 
and  I  trust  not  to  expect  too  much,  when,  at  some  fit  mo- 
ment, I  bespeak  the  clear  and  candid  attention  of  the 
Senate,  while  I  undertake  to  set  forth,  frankly  and  fully, 
and  with  entire  respect  for  this  body,  convictions, 
deeply  cherished  in  my  own  State,  though  disregarded 
here — to  which  I  am  bound  by  every  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  by  every  fibre  of  my  being,  by  all  my  devotion  to 
country,  by  my  love  of  God  and  man.  But,  upon  these  I 
do  not  now  enter.  Suffice  it,  for  the  present,  to  say  that, 
when  I  shall  undertake  that  service,  I  believe  I  shall 
utter  nothing  w^hich,  in  any  just  sense,  can  be  called 
Sfctional,  unless  the  Constitution  is  sectional,  and  unless 
the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  were  sectional.  It  is  my 
happiness  to  believe,  and  my  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
that,  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers,  FRBBDOX,  and 
not  jr/az'crxi  is  national;  while  blavert,  and  not  free- 
dom, is  SECTIONAL.  In  duty  to  the  petitioners,  and  with 
ihe  hope  of  promoting  their  prayer,  I  move  the  reference 
of  their  petition  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  brief  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Mangum, 
Badger,  Hale,  Clemens,  Dawson,  Adams,  Butler,  and 
Chase,  took  part;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Badqxb,  the 
memorial  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  Thursday,  July  ayth,  the  subject  was  again  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate : 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  resolution 
which  I  desire  to  offer;  and  I  wish,  also,  to  give  notice 
that  J  shall  expect  to  call  it  up  to-raorrow,  at  an  early 
time  in  the  morning  hour,  when  1  shall  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  be  heard  upon  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  read,  as  follows: 

Rfsolz'ed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  re- 
guested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  reporting  a  bill 
lor  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved September  18, 1S50,  usually  known  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act. 

In  pursuance  of  this  notice,  on  the  next  day,  during  the 
mornmg  hour,  an  attempt  was  made  to  call  i    up. 

Mr.  SUMNER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  .isk  permission 
of  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  resolution  whica  I  offered 
yesterday.  For  that  purpose,  I  move  that  the  prior 
orders  be  postponed,  and  upon  this  motion  I  desire  to  say 
a  word.  In  asking  the  Senate  to  take  up  this  res  ilution 
for  consideration,  1  say  nothing  of  its  merits,  nor  of  the 
arguments  by  which  it  may  be  maintained ;  nor  do  I  at  this 
stage  anticipate  any  objections  to  it  on  these  grounds.  All 
this  will  proi)erly  belong  to  the  discussion  or  the  resolu- 
tion itseli — tne  main  question— when  it  is  actually  before 
the  Senate.  The  single  ouistion  now  is,  not  the  resolution, 
but  whether  I  shall  oe  neard  upon  it.  As  a  Senator,  un- 
der the  responsibilities  of  my  position,  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  offer  this  resolution.  I  may  seem  to  have 
postponed  this  duty  to  an  inconvenient  period  of  the 
session;  but,  had  1  attempted  it  at  an  earlier  day,  I  might 
have  exposed  myself  to  a  charge  of  a  different  character. 
It  might  then  have  been  said  that,  a  new-comer  and  in- 
experienced in  this  scene,  without  deliberation,  hastily, 
rashlv,  recklessly,  I  pushed  this  question  before  the 
country.  This  is  not  tne  case  now.  1  have  tiken  time, 
and  \w  the  exercise  of  my  mo-t  careful  discretion,  now 
ask  for  it  the  attention  of  tlie  Senate.  1  shrink  from 
any  appeal  founded  on  a  trivial,  personal  consideration; 
but  shouhl  I  be  blamed  for  any  delay  latterly,  I  may  add 
that,  though  in  my  seat  daily,  my  bodily  health  for  some 
time  past,  down  to  this  very  week,  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  service  I  have  undert:iken.     I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
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now :  but  I  desire  to  try.  And  now  nfr*iin,  I  say,  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  whether  I  shall  be  heard.  In  allowing  me 
this  privileg-e — this  rif^ht,  I  might  say — vou  do  not  com- 
mit yourselves  in  any  way  to  the  principle  of  the  resolu- 
tion; but  vou  merely  follow  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
Senate,  ana  yield  to  a  brother  Senator  the  opportunity 
Avhich  he  craves,  in  the  practical  discharge  of  nis  duty, 
to  express  convictions  dear  to  his  heart,  and  dear  to 
large  numbers  of  his  constituents.  For  the  sake  of  these 
constituents,  for  my  own  sake,  I  now  desire  to  be  heard. 
Make  such  disposition  of  my  resolution  afterward  as  to 
you  shall  seem  best;  visit  upon  me  any  degree  of  criti- 
cism, censure,  or  displeasure,  but  do  not  deprive  me  of  a 
hearing.    "  Strike,  but  hear." 

A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Mason,  Brooke, 
Charlton,  Shields,  Owin,  Douglas,  Butler,  and  Borland, 
took  part.  Objections  to  taking  up  the  resolution  were 
pressed  on  the  ground  of  "want  of  time,"  "the  late- 
ness of  the  session,"  and  "danger  to  the  Union." 

The  question  being  then  taken  upon  the  motion  by  Mb. 
SunNSR,  to  take  up  his  resolution,  it  was  rejected — yeas 
lo,  nays  3a — as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Clarke,  Davis,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin. 
Foot,  Hamlin,  Seward,  Shields,  Sumner,  Upham,  and 
Wade— I  a 

Nats — Messrs.  Borland,  Brodhcad,  Brooke,  Cass, 
Charlton,  Clemens,  Desaussure,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Doug- 
las, Downs,  Felch,  Fish,  Geyer,  Owin,  Hunter,  King, 
Mallory,  Mangum,  Mason,  Meriwether,  Miller,  Morton, 
Norris,  Pearce,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Smith,  Soule, 
Spruance,  Toucey,  and  Wellcr — 3a. 


Thursday,  August  36,  1S52. 

The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill  being  un- 
der consideration,  the  following  amendment  was  moved 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

"That  where  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  United 
States  have  or  shall  incur  extraordinary  expenses  in  exe- 


the  special  taxation  of  the  district  or  circuit  court  of  the 
district  in  which  the  said  services  have  been,  or  shall  be 
rendered,  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SUMNBR  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the 

amendment: 

** Provided,  That  no  such  allowance  shall  be  authorized 
for  any  expenses  incurred  in  executing  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember iS,  1850,  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice or  labor;  which  said  act  is  hereby  repealed." 

On  this  he  took  the  floor,  and  spoke  as  follows: 
Mr.  President:  Here  is  a  provision  for  ex- 
traordinary expenses  incurred  in  executing  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Extraordinary  ex- 
penses! Sir,  beneath  these  specious  words 
lurks  the  very  subject  on  wnich,  by  a  solemn 
vote  of  this  body,  I  was  refused  a  hearing. 
Here  it  is,  no  longer  open  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing an  "abstraction,"  but  actually  presented  for 
practical  legislation ;  not  introduced  by  me,  but 
by  one  of  the  important  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate; not  brought  forward  weeks  ago,  when 
there  was  ample  time  for  discussion,  but  only 
at  this  moment,  without  any  reference  to  the 
late   period   of    the   session.     The    amendment 


which  I  now  offer  proposes  to  remove  one  chief 
occasion  of  these  extraordinary  expenses.  And 
now,  at  last,  among  these  final  crowded  days  of 
our  duties  here,  but  at  this  earliest  opportunity, 
I  am  to  be  heard ;  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right 
The  graceful  usages  of  this  body  may  be  aband- 
oned, but  the  established  privileges  of  debate 
cannot  be  abridged.  Parliamentary  courtesy 
may  be  forgotten,  but  Parliamentary  law  must 
prevail.  The  subject  is  broadly  before  the  Sen- 
ate. By  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  discussed. 

Sir,  a  severe  lawgiver  of  early  Greece  vainly 
sought  to  seciwe  permanence  for  his  imperfect 
institutions,  by  providing  that  the  citizen  who, 
at  any  time,  attempted  an  alteration  or  repeal 
of  any  part  thereof,  should  appear  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  readv 
to  be  drawn  If  his  proposition  failed  to  be 
adopted.  A  tyrannical  spirit  among  us,  in  un- 
conscious imitation  of  this  antique  and  dis- 
carded barbarism,  seeks  to  surround  an  offensive 
institution  with  a  similar  safeguard.  In  the 
existing  distemper  of  the  public  mind,  and  at 
this  present  juncture,  no  man  can  enter  upon 
the  service  which  I  now  undertake,  without  a 
personal  responsibility  such  as  can  be  sustained 
only  by  that  sense  of  duty  which,  under  God, 
is  always  our  best  support.  That  personal  re- 
sj)onsibility  I  accept  Before  the  Senate  and 
the  country,  let  me  be  held  accountable  for  this 
act,  and  for  every  word  which  I  utter. 

With  me,  sir,  there  is  no  alternative.  Pain- 
fully convinced  of  tlie  unutterable  wTongs  and 
woes  of  slavery ;  profoundly  believing  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers,  it  can  find  no 
place  under  our  National  Government — that  it  is 
in  every  respect  sectional^  and  in  no  respect 
national — that  it  is  alwavs  and  evervwhere  the 
creature  and  dependent  of  the  States^  and  never 
anywhere  the  creature  or  dependent  of  the 
nation,,  and  that  the  nation  can  never,  by  legis-  ' 
lative  or  other  act,  impart  to  it  any  support, 
'    under   the  Constitution   of  the  United    States; 
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with  these  convictions,  I  could  not  allow  this 
session  to  reach  its  close,  without  ipaking  or 
seizing  an  opportunity  to  declare  myself  openly 
against  the  usurpation,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of 
the  late  enactment  by  Congress  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves.  Full  well  I  know,  sir,  the 
difficulties  of  this  discussion,  arising  from  preju- 
dices of  opinion  and  from  adverse  conclusions, 
strong  and  sincere  as  my  own.  Full  well  I 
know  that  I  am  in  a  small  minoritv,  with  few 
here  to  whom  I  may  look  for  sympathy  or  sup- 
port Full  well  I  know  that  I  must  utter  things 
unwelcome  to  many  in  this  body,  which  I  can  • 
not  do  without  pain.  Full  well  I  know  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  our  country,  which  I 
now  proceed  to  consider,  is  as  sensitive  as  it  is 
powerful — possessing  a  power  to  shake  the 
whole  land  with  a  sensitiveness  that  shrieks  and 
trembles  at  the  touch.  But,  while  these  things 
may  properly  prompt  me  to  caution  and  re- 
serve, they  cannot  change  my  duty,  or  my  de- 
termination to  perform  it.  For  this  I  willingly 
forget  myself,  and  all  personal  consequences. 
The  favor  and  good  will  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
of  my  brethren  of  the  Senate,  sir — grateful  to 
me  as  it  justly  is — I  am  ready,  if  required,  to 
sacrifice.  All  that  I  am,  or  may  be,  I  freely  offer 
to  this  cause. 

And  here  allow  me,  for  one  moment,  to  refer 
to  myself  and  my  position.  Sir,  I  have  never 
been  a  politician.  The  slave  of  principles,  I 
call  no  party  master.  By  sentiment,  education, 
and  conviction,  a  friend  of  human  rights,  in 
tlieir  utmost  expansion,  I  have  ever  most  sin- 
cerelv  embraced  the  democratic  idea,  not,  in- 
deed,  as  represented  or  professed  by  any  party, 
but  according  to  its  real  significance,  as  trans- 
figured in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
in  the  injunctions  of  Christianity.  In  this  idea  I 
saw  no  narrow  advantages  merely  for  individuals 
or  classes,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  j^ople,  and 
the  greatest  happiness  of  all  secured  by  equal 
laws.  Amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs, 
I    trust  always  to   hold    fast  to  this   idea,    and 


to  any  political  party  which  truly  and  earnestly 
emVaces  it. 

Party  does  not  constrain  me ;  nor  is  my  inde- 
pendence lessened  by  any  relations  to  the  office 
which  gives  me  a  title  to  be  heard  on  this  floor. 
And  here,  sir,  I  may  speak  proudly.  By  no 
effort,  by  no  desire  of  my  own,  I  find  myself  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Never  before 
have  I  held  public  office  of  any  kind.  With  the 
ample  opportunities  of  private  life,  I  was  con- 
tent No  tombstone  for  me  could  bear  a  fairer 
inscription  than  this:  **  Here  lies  one  who, 
without  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  public 
station,  did  something  for  his  fellow  man." 
From  such  simple  aspirations  I  was  taken  away 
by  the  free  choice  of  my  native  commonwealth, 
and  placed  in  this  responsible  post  of  duty,  with- 
out personal  obligation  of  any  kind,  beyond 
what  was  implied  in  my  life  and  published 
words.  The  earnest  friends,  by  whose  confi- 
dence I  was  first  designated,  asked  nothing  from 
me,  and,  throughout  the  long  conflict  which 
ended  in  my  election,  rejoiced  in  the  position 
which  I  most  carefully  guarded.  To  all  my  ' 
language  was  uniform,  that  I  did  not  desire  to 
be  brought  forward ;  that  I  would  do  nothing  to 
promote  the  result;  that  I  had  no  pledges  or 
promises  to  offer;  that  the  office  should  seek  me, 
and  not  I  the  office;  and  that  it  should  find  me 
in  all  respects  an  independent  man,  bound  to  no 
party  and  to  no  human  being,  but  only,  accord- 
ing to  my  best  judgment,  to  act  for  the  good  of 
all.  Again,  sir,  I  speak  with  pride,  both  for 
myself  and  others,  when  I  add  that  these  avow- 
als found  a  sympathizing  response.  In  this 
spirit  I  have  come  here,  and  in  this  spirit  I 
shall  s|>eak  to-day. 

Rejoicing  in  my  independence,  and  claim- 
ing nothing  from  party  ties,  I  throw  my- 
self upon  the  candor  and  magnanimity  of  the 
Senate.  I  now  ask  your  attention ;  but  I  trust 
not  to  abuse  it.  I  may  speak  strongly ;  for  I 
shall  speak  openly,  and  from  the  strength  of  my 
convictions.     I  may    speak  warmly;  for  I  shall 
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speak  from  the  heart.  But  in  no  event  can  I 
forget  the  amenities  which  belong  to  debate, 
and  which  especially  become  this  body.  Slavery 
I  must  condemn  with  my  whole  soul ;  but  here 
1  need  only  borrow  the  language  of  slavehold- 
ers themselves ;  nor  would  it  accord  with  my 
habits  or  my  sense  of  justice  to  exhibit  them  as 
the  impersonation  of  the  institution — ^Jefferson 
calls  it  the  ** enormity" — which  they  cherish^ 
Of  them  I  do  not  speak ;  but  without  fear  and 
without  favor,  as  without  impeachment  of  any 
person,  I  assail  this  wrong.  Again,  sir,  I  may 
err;  but  it  will  be  with  the  fathers.  I  plant 
myself  on  the  ancient  ways  of  the  Republic, 
with  its  grandest  names,  its  surest  landmarks, 
and  all  its  original  altar-fires  about  me. 

And  now,  on  the  very  threshold,  I  encounter 
the  objection  that  there  is  a  final  settlement,  in 
principle  and  substance,  of  the  question  of  sla- 
very, and  that  all  discussion  of  it  is  closed. 
Both  the  old  political  parties  of  the  country,  by 
formal  resolutions,  have  united  in  this  declara- 
tion. On  a  subject  which  for  years  has  agitated 
the  public  mind ;  which  yet  palpitates  in  every 
heart,  and  burns  on  every  tongue ;  which,  in  its 
immeasurable  importance,  dwarfs  all  other  sub- 
jects; which,  by  its  constant  and  gigantic  pres- 
ence, throws  a  shadow  across  these  halls ;  which, 
at  this  very  time,  calls  for  appropriations  to 
meet  extraordinary  expenses  it  has  caused,  they 
have  imposed  the  rule  of  silence.  According  to 
them,  sir,  we  may  speak  of  everything  except 
that  alone,  which  is  most  present  in  all  our 
minds. 

To  this  combined  effort  I  might  fitly  reply, 
that,  with  flagrant  inconsistency,  it  challenges 
the  very  discussion  which  it  pretends  to  forbid. 
Such  a  declaration  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
is,  of  course,  submitted  to  the  consideration  and 
ratification  of  the  people.  Debate,  inquiry, 
discussion,  are  the  necessary  consequence. 
Silence  becomes  impossible.  Slavery,  which 
you  profess  to  banish  from  the  public  attention, 
openly  by  your  invitation  enters  every  political 


meeting,  and  every  political  convention.  Nay, 
at  this  moment  it  stalks  into  this  Senate,  crying, 
like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  **Give! 
give ! " 

But  no  unanimity  of  politicians  can  uphold  the 
baseless  assumption,  that  a  law,  or  any  con- 
glomerate of  laws,  under  the  name  of  Compro- 
mise, or  howsoever  called,  is  final.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this:  That,  by  no  Parlia- 
mentary device  or  knot,  can  any  legislature  tic 
the  hands  of  a  succeeding  legislature,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  full  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
powers.  Each  legislature,  under  a  just  sense 
of  its  responsibility,  must  judge  for  itself;  and, 
if  it  think  proper,  it  may  revise  or  amend,  or 
absolutely  undo  the  work  of  its  predecessors. 
The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  pro- 
verbially said  to  have  been  unalterable ;  but  they 
stand  forth  in  history  as  a  single  example  of 
such  irrational  defiance  of  the  true  principles  of 
all  law. 

To  make  a  law  final,  so  as  not  to  be  reached 
by  Congress,  is,  by  mere  legislation,  to  fasten  a 
new  provision  on  the  Constitution.  Nay,  more; 
it  gives  to  the  law  a  character  which  the  very 
Constitution  does  not  possess.  The  wise  fathers 
did  not  treat  the  country  as  a  Chinese  foot, 
never  to  grow  after  infancy;  but,  anticipating 
progress,  they  declared  expressly  that  their 
great  act  is  not  final.  According  to  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  there  is  not  one  of  its  existing  pro- 
visions— not  even  that  with  regard  to  fugitives 
from  labor — which  may  not  at  all  times  be 
reached  by  amendment,  and  thus  be  drawn  into 
debate.  This  is  rational  and  just.  Sir,  nothing 
from  man^s  hands,  nor  law,  nor  Constitution, 
can  be  final.     Truth  alone  is  final. 

Inconsistent  and  absurd,  this  effort  is  tvranni- 
cal  also.  The  responsibility  for  the  recent  slave 
act,  and  for  slavery  evcrvwhere  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  necessarily  involves 
the  right  to  discuss  them.  To  separate  these  is 
impossible.  Like  the  twenty -fifth  rule  of  the 
House  of  Representatives   against  petitions  on 
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slavery — ^now  repealed  and  dishonored — the 
compromise,  as  explained  and  urged,  in  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  actual  powers  of  legislation,  and 
a  perpetual  denial  of  the  indisputable  principle 
that  the  right  to  deliberate  is  co-extensive  with 
die  responsibility  for  an  act  To  sustain  slavery, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  trample  on  /ree  speech.  In 
any  country  this  would  be  grievous ;  but  here, 
where  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
against  abridging  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  a 
special  outrage.  In  vain  do  we  condemn  the 
despotism  of  Europe,  while  we  borrow  the 
rigors  with  which  they  repress  liberty,  and 
guard  their  own  uncertain  power.  For  myself, 
in  no  factious  spirit,  but  solemnly  and  in  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution,  as  a  Senator  of  Massachu- 
setts, I  protest  against  this  wrong.  On  slavery, 
as  on  every  other  subject,  I  claim  the  right  to 
be  heard.  That  right  I  cannot,  I  will  not, 
abandon.  **Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to 
utter,  and  to  argue  freely,  above  all  liberties." 
These  are  the  glowing  words  which  flashed 
from  the  soul  of  John  Milton,  in  his  struggles 
with  English  tyranny.  With  equal  fervor  they 
should  be  echoed  now  by  every  American,  not 
alreadv  a  slave. 

But,  sir,  this  effort  is  impotent  as  tyrannical. 
The  convictions  of  the    heart    cannot    be    re- 
pressed.    The  utterances  of  conscience  must  be 
heard.      They   break    forth    with    irrepressible 
might.     As  well  attempt  to  check  the  tides  of 
ocean,    the   currents  of  the   Mississippi,  or  the 
rushing  waters  of  Niagara.     The  discussion  of 
slavery  will  proceed,  wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together — by  the  fireside,  on  the  high- 
way, at  the  public  meeting,  in  the  church.     The 
movement  against  slavery  is  from  the    Ever- 
lasting   Arm.      Even   now  it   is    gathering   its 
forces,   soon   to  be  confessed   everywhere.     It 
may  not  yet  be  felt  in  high  places  of  office  and 
power;  but  all  who  can  put  their  ears  humbly  to 
the  ground,  will  hear  and  comprehend  its  inces- 
sant and  advancing  tread. 

The    relations    of   the    government    of    the 


United  States — I  speak  of  the  national  govern- 
ment— to  slavery,  though  plain  and  obvious, 
are  constantly  misunderstood.  A  popular  belief 
at  this  moment  makes  slaverv  a  national  institu- 
tion,  and,  of  course,  renders  its  support  a 
national  duty.  The  extravagance  of  this  error 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  An  institution  which 
our  fathers  most  carefully  omitted  to  name  in 
the  Constitution,  which,  according  to  the 
debates  in  the  convention,  thev  refused  to  cover 
with  any  "  sanction,"  and  which,  at  the  original 
organization  of  the  government  was  merely 
sectioned^  existing  nowhere  on  the  national  ter- 
ntory ,  is  now  above  all  other  things  blazoned  as 
national.  Its  supporters  plume  themselves  as 
national.  The  old  political  parties,  while  up- 
holding it,  claim  to  be  national.  A  National 
Whig  is  simply  a  Slavery  Whig,  and  a  National 
Democrat  is  simply  a  Slavery  Democrat,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  who  regard  slavery  as  a 
sectional  institution,  within  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  States,  and  with  which  the  nation  has 
nothing  to  do. 

As  slavery  assumes  to  be  national,  so,  by  an 
equally  strange  perversion,  freedom  is  degraded 
to  be  sectional,  and  all  who  uphold  it,  under  the 
national  Constitution,  share  this  same  epithet 
The  honest  efforts  to  secure  its  blessings,  every- 
where within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  are 
scouted  as  sectional ;  and  this  cause,  which  the 
founders  of  our  national  government  had  so 
much  at  heart,  is  called  sectionalism.  These 
terms,  now  belonging  to  the  commonplaces  of 
political  sp>eech,  are  adopted  and  misapplied  by 
most  persons  without  reflection.  But  herein  is 
the  power  of  slavery.  According  to  a  curious 
tradition  of  the  French  language,  Louis  XIV., 
the  grand  monarch,  by  an  accidental  error  of 
speech,  among  supple  courtiers,  changed  the 
gender  of  a  noun ;  but  slavery  has  done  more 
than  this.  It  has  changed  word  for  word.  It 
has  taught  many  to  say  national  instead  of 
sectional y  and  sectional  instead  of  national. 

Slavery   national!     Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake 


and  absurdity,  fit  to  take  a  place  in  some  new 
collection  of  Vulgar  Errors,  by  some  other  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  with  the  ancient  but  exploded 
stories,  that  the  toad  has  a  stone  in  its  head,  and 
that  ostriches  digest  iron.  According  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  fathers,  Slavery  and  not  Freedom 
is  sectional,  while  Freedom  and  not  Slavery  is 
national.  On  this  unanswerable  proposition  I 
take  my  stand.  And  here  commences  my 
argument. 

The  subject  presents  itself  under  two  principal 
heads :  First,  the  true  relations  of  the  National 
Government  to  Slaveryy  wherein  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  no  national  fountain  out  of  which 
slavery  can  be  derived,  and  no  national  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  by  which  it  can  be  sup- 
ported. Enlightened  by  this  general  survey,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  consider,  Second,  the 
true  nature  of  the  provision  for  the  rendition  of 
fugitives  from  labor^  and  herein  especially,  the 
unconstitutional  and  offensive  legislation  of 
Congress  in  pursuance  thereof. 

I.  And  now  for  the  true  relations  of  the 

NATIONAL   government    TO    SLAVERY.      ThcsC 

will  be  readily  apparent,  if  we  do  not  neglect 
well-established  principles. 

If  slavery  be  national,  if  there  be  any  power 
in  the  national  government  to  uphold  this  in- 
stitution— as  in  the  recent  slave  act — it  must 
be  by  viitue  of  the  Constitution.  Nor  can  it 
be  by  mere  inference,  implication,  or  conjecture. 
According  to  the  uniform  admission  of  courts 
and  jurists  in  Europe,  again  and  again  promul- 
gated in  our  country,  slavery  can  be  derived 
only  from  clear  and  special  recognition.  *'The 
state  of  slavery,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  pro- 
nouncing judgment  in  the  great  case  of  Somer- 
sett,  **  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of 
being  introduced  on  any  reasons  moral  or  politi- 
cal, but  only  by  positive  law.  It  is  so  odious  that 
nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive 
LAW.''— (Howell's  State  Trials.,  vol.  20,  p.  82.) 
And   a    slaveholding     tribunal,    the    Supreme 


Court  of  Mississippi,  adopting  the  same  prin- 
ciple, has  said : 

"  Slavery  is  condemned  by  reason  and  the 
laws  of  nature.  It  exists  and  can  exist  only 
through  municipal  regulations."— (^«rry  vs. 
Decker,  Walker  R.,  42.) 

And  another  slaveholding  tribunal,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Kentucky,  has  said : 

"  We  view  this  as  a  right  existing  by  positive 
law  of  a  municipal  character,  without  foundation 
in  the  law  of  nature  or  the  unwritten  and  com- 
mon law."-^/?aff>b»  vs.  Lydia,  2  Marshall  47a) 

Of  course  every  power  to  uphold  slavery 
must  have  an  origin  as  distinct  as  that  of 
slavery  itself.  Every  presumption  must  be  as 
strong  against  such  a  power  as  against  slavery. 
A  power  so  peculiar  and  offensive,  so  hostile,  to 
reascn,  so  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  inborn  rights  of  man;  which  despoils  its 
victims  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor;  which  sub- 
stitutes concubinage  for  marriage ;  which  abro- 
gates the  relation  of  parent  and  child;  which, 
by  a  denial  of  education,  abases  the  intellect, 
prevents  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  murders 
the  very  soul ;  which,  amidst  a  plausible  physi- 
cal comfort,  degrades  man,  created  in  the  divine 
image,  to  the  level  of  a  beast; — such  a  power, 
so  eminent,  so  transcendant,  so  tyrannical,  so 
unjust,  can  find  no  place  in  any  system  of  gov- 
ernment, unless  by  virtue  of  positive  sattction. 
It  can  spring  from  no  doubtful  phrases.  It 
must  be  declared  by  unambiguous  words,  in- 
capable of  a  double  sense. 

Slavery,  I  now  repeat,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution.  The  name  slave  does  not 
pollute  this  charter  of  our  liberties.  No 
"positive"  language  gives  to  Congress  any 
power  to  make  a  slave,  or  to  hunt  a  slave.  To 
find  even  any  seeming  sanction  for  either,  we 
must  travel,  with  doubtful  footsteps,  beyond  its 
express  letter,  into  the  region  of  interpretation. 
But  here  are  rules  which  cannot  be  disobeved. 
With  electric  might  for  freedom,  thev  send  a 
pervasive   influence    through    every   provision. 
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clause,  and  word  of  the  Constitution.  Each  and 
all  make  slavery  impossible  as  a  national  insti- 
tution. They  effiice  from  the  Constitution  every 
fountain  out  of  which  it  can  be  derived. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  preamble.  This 
discloses  the  prevailing  objects  and  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  This  is  the  vestibule 
through  which  all  must  pass,  who  would  enter 
the  sacred  temple.  Here  are  the  inscriptions  by 
which  they  are  earliest  impressed.  Here  they 
first  catch  the  genius  of  the  place.  Here  the 
proclamation  of  liberty  is  first  heard.  "  We, 
the  People  of  the  United  States,"  says  the  pre- 
amble, "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  jusiice^  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare^  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America."  Thus,  according  to  un- 
deniable words,  the  Constitution  was  ordained, 
not  to  establish,  secure,  or  sanction  slavery — not 
to  promote  the  special  interests  of  slaveholders 
—not  to  make  slavery  national,  in  any  way, 
form,  or  manner;  but  to  "establish  justice,'* 
"promote  the  general  welfare,"  and  "  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty."  Here,  surely,  liberty 
is  national. 

Second.  Next  in  importance  to  the  pream- 
ble are  the  explicit  contemporaneous  declarations 
in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  elsewhere,  expressed  in  different  forms 
of  language,  but  all  tending  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. By  the  preamble,  the  Constitution 
speaks  for  freedom.  By  these  declarations,  the 
fathers  speak  as  the  Constitution  speaks.  Early 
in  the  convention,  Governor  Morris,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, broke  forth  in  the  language  of  an 
Abolitionist:  "//«?  never  ivould  coftcur  in  up- 
holding  domestic  slavery.  It  was  a  nefarious  in- 
stitution. It  was  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the 
State  where  it  prevailed."  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  said:  "The  nioralitv  or  wis- 
dom  of  slavery  are  considerations  belonging  to 


the  States  themselves."  According  to  him, 
slavery  was  sectional. 

At  a  later  day,  a  discussion  ensued  on  the 
clause  touching  the  African  slave  trade,  which 
reveals  the  definitive  purposes  of  the  conven- 
tion. From  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  we 
learn  what  was  said.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Mas. 
sachusetts,  **  thought  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  the  States  as  to  slavery, 
but  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  give  any  sanctum 
to  it.^*  According  to  these  words,  he  regarded 
slavery  as  sectional,  and  would  not  make  it  na- 
tional. Roger  M.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut, 
"  was  opposed  to  atiy  tax  on  slaves  imported,  as 
making  the  matter  worse,  because  it  implied  they 
were  property^'*  He  would  not  have  slavery 
national.  After  debate,  the  subject  was  com- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  eleven,  who  subse- 
quently reported  a  substitute,  authorizing  **a 
tax  on  such  migration  or  importation,  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  the  average  of  duties  laid  on  im- 
ports.^'*  This  language,  classifying  persons  with 
merchandise,  seemed  to  imply  a  recognition 
that  they  were  property.  Mr.  .Sherman  at  once 
declared  himself  "  against  this  part,  as  achnowl- 
edging  men  to  be  property^  by  taxing  them 
as  such,  under  the  character  of  slaves."  Mr. 
Gorham  "  thought  Mr.  Sherman  should  con- 
sider the  duty  not  as  implying  that  slaves  are 
property y  but  as  a  discouragement  to  the  impor- 
tation of  them."  Mr.  Madison,  in  mild,  juridi- 
cal phrase,  "  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the 
Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  property 
in  manr  After  discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed 
to  make  the  clause  read : 

"  But  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
person^"* 

The  difficultv  seemed  then  to  be  removed,  and 
the  whole  clause  was  adopted.  This  record  de- 
monstrates that  the  word  "persons"  was  em- 
ployed in  order  to  show  that  slaves,  everywhere 
under  the  Constitution,  were  alwavs  to  be  re- 
garded  as  ptrsons,  and  not  as  property^  and  thus 
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to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  all  idea  that 
there  can  be  property  in  man.  Remember  well, 
that  Mr.  Sherman  was  opposed  to  the  clause  in 
its  original  form,  **  as  acknowledging  men  to  be 
property;  '*  that  Mr.  Madison  was  also  opposed 
to  it,  because  he  "  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in 
the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
property  in  man;"  and  that,  after  these  objec- 
tions, the  clause  was  so  amended  as  to  exclude 
the  idea.  But  slavery  cannot  be  national,  unless 
tl^is  idea  is  distinctly  and  unequivocally  admit- 
ted into  the  Constitution. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention, to  which  the  Constitution,  when  com- 
pleted, was  submitted  for  ratification,  a  veteran 
of  the  Revolution,  General  Heath,  openly  de- 
clared that,  according  to  his  view,  slavery  was 
sectional,  and  not  national.  His  language  was 
pointed.  **  I  apprehend,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  do  anything  for  or  against 
those  -who  are  in  slavery  in  the  Southern  States. 
No  gentleman  within  these  walls  detests  every 
idea  of  slavery  more  than  I  do ;  it  is  generally 
detested  by  the  people  of  this  commonwealth ; 
and  I  ardently  hope  the  time  will  soon  come, 
when  our  brethren  in  the  Southern  States  will 
view  it  as  we  do,  and  put  a  stop  to  it;  but  to 
this,  we  have  no  right  to  com|>el  them.  Two 
questions  naturally  arise :  If  we  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution^ stiall  we  do  anything  by  our  act  to  hold  the 
blacks  in  slavery — or  shall  we  become  j>artahers  of 
other  men's  siHsf     I  think  neither  of  tkemP 

Afterward,  in  the  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  on  a  motion,  which  was  much  de- 
bated, to  introduce  into  the  impost  bill  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  slaves,  the  same  Roger 
M.  Sherman,  who,  in  the  national  convention, 
had  opposed  the  idea  of  property  in  man,  au- 
thoritatively exposed  the  true  relations  of  the 
Constitution  to  slavery.  His  language  was,  that 
**  the  Constitution  does  not  consider  these  per- 
sons as  property ;  it  speaks  of  them  as  persons." 

Thus,  distinctly  and  constantly,  from  the  very 
lips  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  we  learn 


the  falsehood  of  the  recent  assumptions  in  favor 
of  slavery,  and  in  derogation  of  freedom. 

Third.  According  to  a  familiar  rule  of  in- 
terpretation, all  laws  concerning  the  same  mat- 
ter, in  pari  materia^  are  to  be  construed  to- 
gether. By  the  same  reason,  the  grand  poUti- 
cat  acts  of  the  nation  are  to  he  construed  together^ 
giving  and  receiving  light  from  each  other. 
Earlier  than  the  Constitution  was  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  embodying,  in  immortal 
words,  those  primal  truths  to  which  our  country 
pledged  itself  with  its  baptismal  vows  as  a  na- 
tion. **We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent," says  tlie  nation,  "  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  them  are  life,  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  But  this  does  not  stand  alone. 
There  is  another  national  act  of  similar  import 
On  the  successful  close  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, re|>eated  the  same  lofty  truth.  "  Let  it  be 
remembered,"  said  the  nation  again,  "that  it 
has  ever  been  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  Amer- 
ica, that  the  rights  for  which  she  has  contended 
were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Author  of  these  rights^  they  have 
prevailed  over  all  opposition,  and  form  the 
BASIS  of  thirteen  independent  States."  Such 
were  the  acts  of  the  nation  in  its  united  capacity. 
Whatever  may  be  the  privileges  of  States  in 
their  individual  capacities,  within  their  several 
local  jurisdictions,  no  power  can  be  attributed 
to  the  nation,  in  the  absence  of  a  positive,  un- 
equivocal grant,  inconsistent  with  these  two 
national  declarations.  Here,  sir,  is  the  national 
heart,  the  national  soul,  the  national  will,  the 
national  voice,  which  must  inspire  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  and  enter  into  and 
diftuse  itself  through  all  the  national  legislation 
Thus  again,  is  freedom  national. 
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Fourth.  Beyond  these  is  a  principle  of  the 
common  law,  clear  and  indisputable,  a  supreme 
rule  of  interpretation  from  which  in  this  case 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  In  any  question  under 
the  Constitution  exfery  word  is  to  be  construed  in 
ftvor  of  liberty.  This  rule,  which  commends 
itself  to  the  natural  reason,  is  sustained  bv  tirtie- 
honored  maxims  of  our  early  jurisprudence. 
Blackstone  aptly  expresses  it,  when  he  says 
that "  the  law  is  always  ready  to  catch  at  any- 
thing in  favor  of  liberty."— (2.  Black.  Com.,  94.) 
The  rule  is  repeated  in  various  forms.  Favores 
Mmfiiandi  sunt;  odia  restringenda.  Favors  are 
to  be  amplified;  hateful  things  to  be  restrained. 
L€»  Anglitg  est  lex  misericordias.  The  law  of 
England  is  a  law  of  mercy.  Angliac  jura  in 
cmni  casu  libertaii  dant  favorem.  The  laws  of 
England  in  every  case  show  favor  to  liberty. 
And  this  sentiment  breaks  forth  in  natural, 
though  intense  force,  in  the  maxim :  Impius  et 
crudilis  judkaudus  est  qui  libertaii  non  favet. 
He  is  to  be  adjudged  impious  and  cruel  who 
docs  not  favor  liberty.  Reading  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  aumonition  of  these  rules,  again  I 
say,  freedom  is  national. 

Fifth.  From  a  learned  judge  of  the  Su- 
freme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  an  opinion 
of  the  Court,  we  derive  the  same  lesson.  In 
considering  the  question,  whether  a  State  can 
prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  as  merchan- 
dise, and  whether  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States,  can  interfere  with  the  slave-trade  be- 
tween the  States,  a  principle  has  been  enun- 
ciated, which,  while  protecting  the  trade  from 
any  intervention  of  Congress,  declares  openly 
that  the  Constitution  acts  upon  no  man  as  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Justice  McLean  says:  "  If  slaves  are 
considered  in  some  of  the  States  as  merchan- 
dise, that  cannot  divest  them  of  the  Jeadin^^  and 
controlling  quality  of  persons  by  which  thcv 
are  designated  in  the  Constitution.  The  char- 
acter of  property  is  given  them  bv  the  local 
law.     This  law  is  respected,  and  all  rights  under 


it  are  protected  by  the  Federal  authorities;  but 
the  Constitution  acts  ufon  slaves  as  persons,  and 
not  as  property,''^  ♦  ♦  ♦  »*  Xhe  power  over 
slavery  belongs  to  the  States  respectively.  It  is 
local  in  its  charttcter,  and  in  its  effects."*— 
(Groves  vs.  Slaughter,  15  Peters  R.,  507).  Here 
again  slavery  is  sectional,  while  freedom  is 
national. 

Sir,  such,  briefly,  are  the  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion, which,  as  applied  to  the  Constitution,  fill 
it  with  the  breath  of  freedom. 

Driving  far  off  each  thing-  of  sin  and  guilt. 

To  the  history  and  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
times,  we  may  turn  for  further  assurance.  In 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  Constitution  wa« 
formed.  In  this  spirit  our  fathers  always  spoke 
and  acted.  In  this  spirit  the  national  govern- 
ment was  first  organized  under  Washington. 
And  here  I  recall  a  scene,  in  itself  a  touchstone 
of  the  period,  and  an  example  for  us,  upon 
which  we  may  look  with  pure  national  pride, 
while  we  learn  anew  the  relations  of  the 
national  government  to  slavery. 

The  Revolution  had  been  accomplished.  The 
feeble  government  of  the  Confederation  had 
passed  away.  The  Constitution,  slowly  ma- 
tured in  a  national  convention,  discussed  be- 
fore the  people,  defended  by  masterly  pens,  had 
been  already  adopted.  The  thirteen  States  stood 
forth  a  nation,  wherein  was  unity  without  consol- 
idation, and  diversity  without  discord.  The  hopes 
of  all  were  anxiously  hanging  upon  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  the  mighty  procession  of 
events.  With  signal  unanimity,  Washington 
was  chosen  President.  Leaving  his  home  at 
Mount  Vernon,  he  repaired  to  New  York, 
where  the  first  Congress  had  already  com- 
,  menced  its  session,  to  assume  his  place  as  elected 
;  Chief  of  the  Republic.  On  the  30th  of  April,  17S9, 
:  the  organization  of  the  government  was  com- 
pleted  by  his  inauguration.  Entering  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  where  the  two  Houses  were  as- 
i    sembled,  he  was  informed  that  they  awaited  his 
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readiness  to  receive  the  oath  of  office.  With- 
out delay,  attended  by  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, with  friends  and  men  of  mark 
gathered  about  him,  he  moved  to  the  balcony 
in  front  of  the  edifice.  A  countless  multitude, 
thronging  the  open  street,  and  eagerly  watch- 
ing this  great  espousal, 

With  reverence  look  on  his  majestic  face, 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 

The  oath  was  administered  bv  the  Chancellor 
of  New  York,  At  this  time,  and  in  this  pres- 
ence, beneath  the  uncovered  heavens,  Washing- 
ton first  took  this  vow  upon  his  lips :  "  I  do 
solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Over  the  President,  on  this  high  occasion, 
floated  the  national  flag,  with  its  stripes  of  red, 
and  its  stars  on  a  field  of  blue.  As  his  patriot 
eyes  rested  upon  the  glowing  ensign,  what  cur- 
rents must  have  rushed  swiftly  through  his 
soul !  In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  in 
those  darkest  hours  about  Boston,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  and  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  thirteen  stripes  had  been 
first  unfurled  by  him,  as  the  emblem  of  union 
among  the  colonies,  for  the  sake  of  freedom. 
By  him,  at  that  time,  they  had  been  named  the 
Union  flag.  Trial,  struggle,  and  war,  were  now 
ended,  and  the  Union,  which  they  first  her- 
alded, was  unalterably  established.  To  every 
beholder  these  memories  must  have  been  full  of 
pride  and  consolation.  But,  looking  back  upon 
the  scene,  there  is  one  circumstance  which, 
more  than  all  its  other  associations,  fills  the 
soul — more,  even,  than  the  suggestions  of  Union 
which  I  prize  so  much.  At  this  moment, 
WHEN  Washington  took  his  first  oath  to 
SUPPORT  THE  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Ensign,  nowhere 
within  the  National  Territory,  covered 


A  SINGLE  SLAVE.  Then,  indeed,  was  slavery 
sectional,  and  freedom  national. 

On  the  sea,  an  execrable  piracy,  the  trade  in 
slaves,  was  still,  to  the  national  scandal,  toler- 
ated under  the  national  flag.  In  the  States,  as 
a  sectional  institution,  beneath  the  shelter  of 
local  laws,  slavery  unhappily  found  a  home. 
But  in  the  only  Territories  at  this  time  belong- 
ing to  the  nation,  the  broad  region  of  the  North- 
west, it  had  already,  by  the  ordinance  of  free- 
dom, been  made  impossible,  even  before  the 
adoption  of  tlie  Constitution.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  with  its  fatal  incumbrance,  had  not 
yet  been  acquired. 

The  government  thus  organized  was  anti- 
slavery  in  character.  Washington  was  a  slave- 
holder; but  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  memory 
not  to  say  that  he  was  an  Abolitionist  also. 
His  opinions  do  not  admit  of  question.  Only  a 
short  time  before  the  formation  of  the  national 
Constitution,  he  had  declared,  by  letter,  »*  that 
it  was  among  his  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan 
adopted  by  which  slavery  may  be  abolished  by 
law;"  and  again,  in  another  letter;  "that,  in 
support  of  any  legislative  measure  for  tiie  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  his  suffrage  should  not  be  want- 
ing;" and  still  further,  in  conversation  with  a 
distinguished  European  Abolitionist,  a  travel- 
ing propagandist  of  freedom,  Brissot  de  War- 
ville,  recently  welcomed  to  Mount  Vernon, 
he  had  openly  announced  that,  to  promote  this 
object  in  Virginia,  *'  he  desired  the  formation 
of  a  Society,  and  that  he  would  second  it.'* 
By  this  authentic  testimony,  he  takes  his  place 
with  the  early  patrons  of  Abolition  societies. 

By  the  side  of  Washington,  as  standing  be- 
neath the  national  flag  he  swore  to  support  the 
Constitution,  were  illustrious  men,  whose  lives 
and  recorded  words  now  rise  in  judgment. 
There  was  John  Adams,  the  Vice  President — 
great  virdicator  and  final  negotiator  of  our 
national  independence — whose  soul,  flaming 
with  freedom,  broke  forth  in  the  carlv  declara- 
tior  that    '•  consenting  to  slavery  was  a  sacrileg 
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OU8  breach  of   trust,"  and  whose  unmitigable 
hostility  to  this  wrong  has  been  made  immortal 
in  his  descendants.    There  also  was  a  compan- 
ion in  arms  and  attached  friend,  of  incompara- 
ble genius,  the  yet  youthful  Hamilton,  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  New  York, 
had  only  recently  united  in  a  solemn   petition 
for  those  who,  **  though  free  by  ike  laws  of  God, 
arc  held  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  thi  State P 
There,  too,  was  a  noble  spirit,  the  ornament  of 
his  country,  the    exemplar  of   courage,  truth, 
and  virtue,  who,   like  the    sun,  ever   held   an 
unerring  course,  John   Jay.      Filling   the    im- 
portant post  of   Minister  of  Foreign     Affairs 
under   the    Confederation,    he  found    time    to 
organize  the  Abolition  Society  of  New  York, 
and  to  act  as  its  President  until,  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Washington,  he  became   Chief-Justice 
of  the  United  States.      In  his  sight  slavery  was 
an  "iniquity,"  **a  sin  of  crimson  dye,"  against 
"Which  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  testify,  and 
which  the  government  should  seek  in  every  way 
to  abolish.     **Were   I   in   the   Legislature,"  he 
wrote,  **  I  would  present  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
with  great  care,  and  I  would  never  cease  mov- 
ing it  till   it  became  a  law,  or  I  ceased  to  be  a 
member.     Till  America  comes  into  this  meas 
ure,  her  prayers  to  Heaven  will  be  impious." 

But  they  were  not  alone.  The  convictions 
and  earnest  aspirations  of  the  country  were 
with  them.  At  the  North  they  were  broad 
and  general.  At  the  South  they  found  fervid 
utterance  from  slaveholders.  By  early  and 
precocious  efforts  for  "  total  emancipation,"  the 
author  ot  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
placed  himself  foremost  among  the  Abolition- 
ists of  the  land.  In  language  now  familiar  to 
all,  and  which  can  never  die,  he  perpetually 
denounced  slavery.  He  exposed  its  pernicious 
influences  upon  master  as  well  as  slave;  de- 
clared that  the  love  of  justice  and  the  love  of 
country  pleaded  equally  for  the  slave,  and  that 
the  "abolition  of  domestic  slavery  was  the 
greatest   object  of   desire."      He   believed   that 


the  "  sacred  side  was  gaining  daily  recruits,"' 
and  confidently  looked  to  the  young  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  good  work.  In  fitful 
sympathy  with  Jefferson  was  another  honored 
son  of  Virginia,  the  orator  of  liberty,  Patrick 
Henry,  who,  while  confessing  that  he  was  a 
master  of  slaves,  said:  **I  will  not,  I  cannot 
justify  it  However  culpable  my  conduct,-  I 
will  so  far  pay  my  devoir  to  virtue,  as  to  own 
the  excellence  and  rectitude  of  her  precepts, 
and  lament  my  want  of  conformity  to  them.** 
At  this  very  period,  in  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land, on  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  oppressed  slaves, 
a  young  man,  afterward  by  his  consummate 
learning  and  forensic  powers  the  acknowleged 
head  of  the  American  bar,  William  Pinkney, 
in  a  speech  of  earnest,  truthful  eloquence — bet- 
ter far  for  his  memory  than  his  transcendant 
professional  fame — branded  slavery  as  "  iniqui- 
tous and  most  dishonorable;"  "founded  on  a 
disgraceful  trafl[ic;'*  "as  shameful  in  its  con- 
tinuance as  in  its  origin;"  and  he  openly  de- 
clared that,  "  by  the  eternal  principles  of  nat- 
ural justice,  no  master  in  the  State  has  a  right 
to  hold  his  slave  in  bondage  a  single  hour." 

Thus  at  this  time  spoke  the  Nation.  The 
Church  also  joined  its  voice.  And  here,  amidst 
the  diversities  of  religious  faith,  it  is  instructive 
to  observe  the  general  accord.  The  Quakers 
first  bore  their  testimony.  At  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  their  whole  body,  under  the 
early  teaching  of  George  Fox,  and  by  the 
crowning  exertions  of  Benezet  and  Woolman, 
had  become  an  organized  band  of  Abolitionists, 
penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  hold  a  fellow-man  in  bondage.  The 
Methodists,  numerous,  earnest,  faithful,  never 
ceased  by  their  preachers  to  proclaim  the  same 
truth.  Their  rules  in  1788  denounced,  in  formal 
language,  "the  buying  or  selling  of  bodies  and 
souls  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an  in- 
tention to  enslave  them."  The  words  of  their 
great  apostle,  John  Wesley,  were  constantly 
repeated.     On  the  eve  of  the  national  conven- 
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tion,  the  burning  tract  was  circulated  in  whicii 
he  exposes  American  slavery  as  the  "  vilest " 
of  the  world — **such  slavery  as  is  not  found 
among  the  Turks  at  Algiers" — and,  after  de- 
claring "  liberty  the  birthright  of  every  human 
creature,  of  which  no  human  law  can  deprive 
him,"  he  pleads :  **  If,  therefore,  you  have  any 
regard  to  justice  (to  say  nothing  of  mercy  or 
the  revealed  law  of  God),  render  unto  all  their 
due.  Give  liberty  to  whom  liberty  is  due,  that 
is,  to  every  child  of  man,  to  every  partaker  of 
human  nature."  At  the  same  time,  the  Presbv- 
terians,  a  powerful  religious  body,  inspired  by 
the  principles  of  John  Calvin,  in  more  moder- 
ate language,  but  by  a  public  act,  recorded 
their  judgment,  recommending  "  to  all  the  peo- 
ple under  their  care  to  use  the  most  prudent 
measures  consistent  with  the  interest  and  the 
state  of  civil  society,  io  procure  eventually  ike 
final  aholitioH  of  slavery  in  America^  The 
Congregationalists  of  New  England,  also  of 
the  faith  of  John  Calvin,  and  with  the  hatred  of 
slavery  belonging  to  the  great  non-conformist, 
Richard  Baxter,  were  sternly  united  against 
this  wrong.  As  early  as  1776,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
their  eminent  leader  and  divine,  published  his 
tract,  showing  it  to  be  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  American  States  to  emancipate  all  their 
African  slaves,  and  declaring  that  "slavery  is 
in  every  instance  wrong,  unrighteous,  and  op- 
pressive— a  very  great  and  crying  sin — there 
being  nothing  of  the  kind  equal  to  it  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.**  And,  in  1791,  shortly  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  second 
Jonathan  Eklwards,  a  twice-honored  name,  in 
an  elaborate  discourse  often  published,  called 
upon  his  country,  *'in  the  present  blaze  of 
light,"  on  the  injustice  of  slavery,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  "its  total  abolition."  This  he 
gladly  thought  at  hand.  "  If  we  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past,"  said  the  celebrated  preacher, 
**  within  fifty  years  from  this  time  it  will  be  as 
shameful  for  a  man  to  hold  a  negro  slave,  as  to 
be  guilty  of  common  robbery  or  theft." 


Thus,  at  this  time,  the  church,  in  harmony 
with  the  nation,  by  its  leading  denominations, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Con- 
gregationalists, thundered  against  slavery.  The 
Colleges  were  in  unison  with  the  church. 
Harvard  University  spoke  by  the  voice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  had  already  abolished  slavery. 
Dartmouth  College,  by  one  of  its  learned  pro- 
fessors, claimed  for  the  slaves  "  equal  privileges 
with  the  whites."  Yale  College,  by  its  Presi- 
dent, the  eminent  divine,  Ezra  Stiles,  became 
the  head  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  Connecti- 
cut. And  the  Universitv  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  Virginia,  testified  its  sympathy  with 
this  caure  at  this  very  time,  by  conferring  upon 
Granville  Sharp,  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
British  Abolitionists,  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  Literature  of  the  land,  such  as  then 
existed,  agreed  with  the  nation,  the  church,  and 
the  college.  Franklin,  in  the  last  literary  labor 
of  his  life;  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia; 
Barlow,  in  his  measured  verse ;  Rush,  in  a  work 
which  inspired  the  praise  of  Clarkson ;  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  Algerine  Captive — the 
earliest  American  novel,  and  though  now  but 
little  known,  one  of  the  earliest  American 
books  republished  in  London — were  all  moved 
by  the  contemplation  of  slavery.  *'  If  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  Southern  States  are  deaf  to 
the  pleadings  of  nature,"  the  latter  exclaims  in 
his  work,  *'  I  will  conjure  them,  for  the  sake  of 
consistency,  to  cease  to  deprive  their  fellow 
creatures  of  freedom,  which  their  writers,  their 
orators.  Representatives,  and  Senators,  and 
even  their  Constitution  of  government,  have 
declared  to  be  the  inalienable  birthright  of  man." 

Such,  sir,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  at  the  first  organization  of  the  national 
government,  was  the  out-spoken,  unequivocal 
heart  of  the  country.  Slavery  was  abhorred. 
Like  the  slave  trade,  it  was  regarded  as  tempo- 
rary ;  and,  by  many,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
would  both  disappear  together.     Voices  of  free- 
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dom  filled  the  air.  The  patriot,  the  Christian, 
the  scholar,  the  writer,  vied  in  loyalty  to  this 
cause.    All  were  Abolitionists. 

Glance  now  at  the  earliest  Congress  under 
the  Constitution.  From  various  quarters,  me- 
morials were  presented  to  this  body  against 
slavery.  Among  these  was  one  from  the  Aboli- 
tion Society  of  Virginia,  wherein  slavery  is  pro- 
nounced **  not  only  an  odious  degradation,  but 
an  outrageous  violation  of  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential rights  of  human  nature,  and  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.*'  Still 
another,  of  a  more  important  character,  came 
from  the  Abolition  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  Presi- 
dent This  venerable  man,  whose  active  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  at 
home  and  abroad — who,  both  as  philosopher 
and  statesman,  had  arrested  the  admiration  of 
the  world — who  had  ravished  the  lightning  from 
the  skies,  and  the  scepter  from  a  tyrant — who, 
as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  had 
set  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and,  as  a  member  of  the  national  con- 
vention, had  again  set  his  name  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— in  whom  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
person,  was  embodied  the  true  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  at  once  practical  and  humane — 
than  whom  no  one  could  be  more  familiar  with 
the  purposes  and  aspirations  of  the  founders — 
this  veteran,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death,  now  appeared  by  peti- 
tion at  the  bar  of  that  Congress,  whose  powers 
he  had  helped  to  define  and  establish.  This 
was  the  last  political  act  of  his  long  life.  Listen 
now  to  the  prayer  of  Franklin : 

*'  Your  mcraorialists,  particularly  enjga^ed  in  attend- 
ing to  the  distresses  arising  from  slavery,  believe  it  to  be 
their  indispensable  duty  to  present  this  subject  to  your 
notice.  They  have  observed  with  real  satisfaction,  that 
many  important  and  salutary'  powers  arc  vested  in  you 
lor  proraoting^  the  welfare,  and  securing  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  as 
they  conceive  that  these  blessing^s  ought  rightfully  to  be 
administered,  v/ithout  distinction  of  color y  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  people,  so  they  indulj^e  thetnseltes  in  the  pleasing 
expectation^  that  nothing  which  can  be  done  for  the  relief 


of  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  care^  •mUl  he  either  omiited 
or  delayed."*^  "  Under  these  impressions,  they  earnestly 
entreat  your  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  slavery; 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  of 
liberty  to  those  unhappy  men^  who  alone^  in  this  land  of 
freedom,,  are  degraded  into  perpetual  bonda^e^  and  who, 
amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding-  freemen,  are 
^oaning  in  servile  subjection;  that  you  will  promote 
mercy  and  justice  toward  this  distressed  race,  and  that 
you  will  step  to  the  9ery  vergt  of  the  power  vested  in  you 
for  DISCOURAGING  every  species  of  traffic  in  the 
persons  of  our  fellow  men,*^ 

Important  words!  In  themselves  a  key-note 
of  the  times.  From  his  grave,  Franklin  seems 
still  to  call  upon  Congress  fo  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  t/te  powers  vested  in  it  to  discourage 
SLAVERY ;  and,  in  making  this  prayer,  he  pro- 
claims the  true  national  policy  of  the  fathers. 
Not  encouragement,  but  discouragement  of 
slaverv,  was  their  rule. 

Sir,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  senti- 
ment which,  like  a  vital  air,  surrounded  the  na- 
tional government  as  it  stepped  into  being.  In 
the  face  of  this  history,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  positive  sanction,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  slavery,  which,  under  the  Confederation, 
was  merely  sectional,  was  now  constituted  a  na- 
tional institution.  But  there  is  yet  another  link 
in  the  argument.  / 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the 
local  conventions  on  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
I  tution,  a  sensitive  desire  was  manifested  to  sur- 
round all  persons  under  the  Constitution  with 
additional  safeguards.  Fears  were  expressed 
from  the  supposed  indefiniteness  of  some  of  the 
powers  conceded  to  the  national  government, 
and  also  from  the  absence  of  a  bill  of  rights. 
Massachusetts,  on  ratifying  the  Constitution, 
proposed  a  series  of  amendments,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  this,  characterized  by  Samuel 
Adams,  in  the  convention,  as  **a  summary  of  a 
bill  of  rights:" 

"  That  it  be  explicitly  declared,  that  all  powers  not  ex- 
pressly delegated  by  the  aforesaid  Constitution  arc  re- 
served to  the  several  States,  to  be  by  them  exercised." 

Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, with  minorities  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, united   in  this  proposition.     In  pursuance 
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of  these  recommendations,  the  first  Congress 
presented  for  adoption  the  following  article, 
which,  being  ratified  by  a  proper  number  of 
States,  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  as 
the  tenth  amendment : 

« The  powers  not  delected  to  the  United  SUtes  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectirely,  or  to  the  people.' 
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Stronger  words  could  not  be  employed  to  limit 
the  power  under  the  Constitution,  and  to  protect 
the  people  from  all  assumptions  of  the  national 
government,  particularly  in  derogation  of  free- 
dom. Its  guardian  character  commended  it  to 
the  sagacious  mind  of  Jefferson,  who  said:  **  I 
consider  the  foundation  corner-stone  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  laid 
upon  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments.^ 
And  Samuel  Adams,  ever  watchful  for  free- 
dom, said :  **  It  removes  a  doubt  which  many 
have  entertained  respecting  the  matter,  and 
gives  assurance  that,  if  any  law  made  by  the 
Federal  government  shall  be  extended  beyond 
the  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
it  will  be  an  error,  and  adjudged  by  the  courts 
of  law  to  be  void.*' 

Beyond  all  question,  the  national  govern- 
ment,  ordained  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  gen- 
eral or  universal,  but  special  and  particular.  It 
is  a  government  of  limited  powers.  It  has  no 
power  which  is  not  delegated.  Especially  is 
this  clear  with  regard  to  an  institution  like 
slavery.  The  Constitution  contains  no  power 
to  make  a  king,  or  to  support  kingly  rule. 
With  similar  reason  it  mav  be  said,  that  it  con- 
tains  no  power  to  make  a  slave,  or  to  support  a 
system  of  slavery.  The  absence  of  all  such 
power  is  hardly  more  clear  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  but  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  review  now  this  argument,  and 
gather  it  together.  Considering  that  slavery 
is  of  such  an  offensive  character  that  it  can 
find  sanction  only  in    "  positive  law,"    and  that 


it  has  no  such  *•  positive  "  sanction  in  the  Con- 
stitution; that  the  Constitution,  according  to 
its  preamble,  was  ordained  **to  establish  jus- 
tice," and  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty;" 
that,  in  the  convention  which  framed  it,  and 
also  elsewhere  at  the  time,  it  was  declared  not  to 
sanction  slavery ;  that,  according  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  address  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  the  nation  was  dedicated  to 
*' liberty"  and  the  "rights  of  human  nature;" 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  the  Constitution  must  be  interpreted 
openly,  actively,  and  perpetually,  for  freedom ; 
that,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  acts  upon  slaves,  not  as  property^  but  as 
persons;  that,  at  the  first  organization  of  the 
national  government  under  Washington,  slavery 
had  no  national  favor,  and  existed  nowhere  be- 
neath the  national  flag,  or  on  the  national  terri- 
tory, but  was  openly  condemned  by  the  nation, 
the  church,  the  colleges,  and  literature  of  the 
time;  and,  finally,  that,  according  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  the  national  govern- 
ment can  only  exercise  powers  delegated  to  it, 
among  which  there  is  none  to  support  slavery ; 
considering  these  things,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  single  conclusion  that  slavery  is  in  no 
respect  a  national  institution,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution nowhere  upholds  property  in  man. 

But,  there  is  one  other  special  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  which  I  have  reserved  to  this 
stage,  not  so  much  from  its  superior  importance 
but  because  it  may  fitly  stand  by  itself.  This 
alone,  if  practically  applied,  would  carry  free- 
dom to  all  within  its  influence.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  first  Congress,  as  follows : 

•*  No   ptrson  shall  be    deprived   of    life,  liberty ^  or 
property,  ztnihout  due  process  of  law.*' 

Under  this  a?gis  the  liberty  of  every  person 
within  the  national  jurisdiction  is  unequivocally 
placed.  I  say,  of  every  person .  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  word  "  person  "  in 
the  Constitution  embraces  every  human  being 
within  its  sphere,  whether  Caucasian,  Indian,  or 
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African,  from  the  President  to  the  slave.  Show 
me  a  person,  no  matter  what  his  condition,  or 
race,  or  color,  within  the  national  jurisdiction, 
and  I  confidently  claim  for  him  this  protec- 
tion. The  natural  meaning  of  the  clause  is  clear, 
but  a  single  fact  of  its  history  places  it  in  the 
broad  light  of  noon.  As  originally  recom- 
mended by  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  it  was 
restrained  to  the  freeman.  Its  language  was, 
"No  freeman  ought  to  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty^  or  property,  but  by  the  law  of  the 
land."  In  rejecting  this  limitation,  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  revealed  their  purpose,  that 
no  person,  under  the  national  government,  of 
whatever  character,  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law ;  that  is,  without  due 
presentment,  indictment^  or  other  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. Here  by  this  amendment  is  an  ex- 
press g\iaranty  of  personal  liberty,  and  an 
express  prohibition  against  its  invasion  any- 
where, at  least  within  the  national  jurisdiction. 
Sir,  apply  these  principles,  and  slavery  will 
again  be  as  when  Washington  took  his  first  oath 
as  President.  The  Union  flag  of  the  Republic 
will  become  once  more  the  flag  of  freedom,  and 
at  all  points  within  the  national  jurisdiction  will 
refuse  to  cover  a  slave.  Beneath  its  beneficent 
folds,  wherever  it  is  carried,  on  land  or  sea, 
slavery  will  disappear,  like  darkness,  under  the 
arrows  of  the  ascending  sun — like  tlie  Spirit  of 
Evil  before  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

In  all  national  Territories  slavery  will  be 
impossible. 

On  the  high  seas,  under  the  national  flag, 
slavery  will  be  impossible. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  slavery  will  cease. 

Inspired  by  these  principles,  Congress  can 
give  no  sanction  to  slavery  by  the  admission  of 
new  slkve  States. 

Nowhere  under  the  Constitution  can  the  na- 
tion, by  legislation  or  otherwise,  support  slavery, 
hunt  slaves,  or  hold  property  in  man. 

Such,  sir,  are  my  sincere  convictions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  as  I  understand  it, 
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in  the  light  of  the  past,  and  of  its  true  principles, 
there  is  no  other  conclusion  which  is  rationable 
or  tenable ;  which  does  not  defy  the  authorita- 
tive  rules  of  interpretation ;  which  does  not  falsify 
indisputable  facts  of  history;  which  does  not 
aflEi-ont  the  public  opinion  in  which  it  had  its 
birth ;  and  which  does  not  dishonor  the  memory 
of  the  fathers.  And  yet  these  convictions  are 
now  placed  under  formal  ban  by  politicians  of 
the  hour.  The  generous  sentiments  which 
filled  the  early  patriots,  and  which  impressed 
upon  the  government  they  founded,  as  upon  the 
coin  they  circulated,  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  Liberty,  have  lost  their  power.  The 
slave- masters,  few  in  number,  amounting  to 
about  300,000,  according  to  the  recent  census, 
have  succeeded  in  dictating  the  policy  of  the 
national  government,  and  have  written  Sla- 
very on  its  front.  And  now,  an  arrogant  and 
unrelenting  ostracism  is  applied,  not  only  to  all 
who  express  themselves  against  slavery,  but  to 
every  man  who  is  unwilling  to  be  the  menial  of 
slavery.     A  novel  test  for  oflSce  is  introduced, 
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^vhich  would  have  excluded  all  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  —  even  Washington,  Jeflferson,  and 
Franklin !  Yes,  sir.  Startling  it  may  be ;  but 
indisputable.  Could  these  revered  demigods  of 
history  once  again  descend  upon  earth,  and 
mingle  in  our  affairs,  not  one  of  them  could 
receive  a  nomination  from  the  national  conven- 
tion of  either  of  the  two  old  political  parties! 
Out  of  the  convictions  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
utterances  of  their  lips  against  slavery,  they 
would  be  condemned. 

This  single  fact  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
the  national  government  has  departed  from  its 
true  course  and  its  great  examples.  For  myself, 
I  know  no  better  aim  under  the  Constitution, 
than  to  bring  the  government  back  to  the  pre- 
cise position  on  this  question  which  it  occupied 
on  the  auspicious  morning  of  its  first  organiza- 
tion under  Washington; 

Cursus  itcr.ire 
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that  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  may  again 
prevail  with  our  rulers,  and  that  the  national 
flag  may  nowhere  shelter  slavery. 

To  such  as  count  this  aspiration  unreasonable, 
let  me  commend  a  renowned  and  life-giving 
precedent  of  English  history.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  courtier  had  boasted 
that  the  air  of  England  was  too  pure  for  a  slave 
to  breathe,  and  the  common  law  was  said  to  for- 
bid slavery.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  vaunt, 
kindred  to  that  of  our  fathers,  and  so  truly 
honorable,  slaves  were  introduced  from  the 
West  Indies.  The  custom  of  slavery  gradually 
prevailed.  Its  positive  legality  was  aflirmed,  in 
professional  opinions,  by  two  eminent  lawyers, 
Talbot  and  Yorke,  each  afterward  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. It  was  also  aflirmed  on  the  bench  by 
the  latter  as  Lord  Hardwicke.  England  was 
already  a  slave  State.  The  following  advertise- 
ment, copied  from  a  London  newspaper,  the 
Public  Advertiser^  of  Nov.  22,  1769,  shows  that 
the  journals  there  were  disfigured  as  some  of 
ours,  even  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 

**To  be  sold,  a  black  ffirl,  the  property  of  J.  B.,  eleven 
years  of  a^e,  who  is  extremely  handy,  works  at  her 
needle  tolerably,  and  speaks  Enf^lish  perfectly  well ;  is  of 
an  excellent  temper  and  willing^  disposition.  Enquire  of 
her  Owner  at  the  An^el  Inn,  behind  St.  Clement's 
Church,  in  the  Strand." 

At  last,  only  three  years  after  this  advertise- 
ment, in  1772,  the  single  question  of  the  legality 
of  slavery  was  presented  to  Lord  Mansfield,  on 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  A  poor  negro  named 
Somersett,  brought  to  England  as  a  slave,  be- 
came ill,  and,  with  an  inhumanity  disgraceful 
eVen  to  slavery,  was  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world.  Through  the  charity  of  an  estimable 
man,  the  eminent  Abolitionist,  Granville  Sharpe, 
he  was  restored  to  health,  when  his  unfeeling 
and  avaricious  master  again  claimed  him  as  a 
bondman.  The  claim  was  repelled.  After  an 
elaborate  and  protracted  discussion  in  West- 
minster Hall,  marked  by  rare  learning  and 
ability,  Lord  Mansfield,  with  discreditable  re- 
luctance, sullying  his  great  judicial  name,  but  in 


trembling  obedience  to  the  genius  of  the  British 
Constitution,  pronounced  a  decree  which  made 
the  early  boast  a  practical  verity,  and  rendered 
slavery  forever  impossible  in  England.  More 
than  fifteen  thousand  persons,  at  that  time  held 
as  slaves  in  English  air — four  times  as  many  as 
are  now  found  in  this  District — stepped  forth  in 
the  happiness  and  dignity  of  freemen. 

With  this  guiding  example  let  us  not  despair. 
The  time  will  yet  come  when  the  boast  of  our 
fathers  -mW  be  made  a  practical  verity  also,  and 
court  or  Congress,  in  the  spirit  of  this  British 
judgment,  will  proudly  declare  that  nowhere 
under  the  Constitution  can  man  hold  property 
in  man.  For  the  Republic  such  a  decree  will 
be  the  way  of  peace  and  safety.  As  slavery  is 
banished  from  the  national  jurisdiction,  it  will 
cease  to  vex  our  national  politics.  It  may 
linger  in  the  States  as  a  local  institution ;  but  it 
will  no  longer  engender  national  animosities, 
when  it  no  longer  demands  national  support 

II.  From  this  general  review  of  the  relations 
of  the  national  government  to  slavery,  I  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  true  nature  of  the 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  SURRENDER  OF  FUGITIVES 

FROM  LABOR,  embracing  an  examination  of  this 
provision  in  the  Constitution,  and  especially  of 
the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  pursuance  thereof. 
And  here,  as  I  begin  this  discussion,  let  me 
bespeak  anew  your  candor.  Not  in  prejudice, 
but  in  the  light  of  history  and  of  reason,  let  us 
consider  this  subject.  The  way  will  then  be 
easy,  and  the  conclusion  certain. 

Much  error  arises  from  the  exaggerated  im- 
portance now  attached  to  this  provision,  and 
from  the  assumptions  with  regard  to  its  origin 
and  primitive  character.  It  is  often  asserted 
that  it  was  suggested  by  some  special  diflliculty, 
which  had  become  practically  and  extensively 
felt,  anterior  to  the  Constitution.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  myths  or  fables  with  which  the  sup- 
porters of  slavery  have  surrounded  their  false 
god.  In  the  articles  of  Confederation,  while 
provision  is  made  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
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criminals,  nothing  is  said  of  fugitive  slaves,  or 
servants ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  any  quar- 
ter, until  after  the  national  convention,  of  any 
hardship  or  solicitude  on  this  account  No 
previous  voice  was  heard  to  express  desire  for 
any  provision  on  the  subject.  The  story  to  the 
contrary  is  a  modem  fiction. 

I  put  aside  as  equally  fabulous  the  common 
saying  that  this  provision  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  an 
essential  condition  of  union.  Though  sanc- 
tioned by  eminent  judicial  opinions,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  statement  has  been  hastily  made, 
without  any  support  in  the  records  of  the  con- 
vention, the  only  authentic  evidence  of  the 
compromises;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find  any 
authority  for  it  in  any  contemporary  document, 
speech,  published  letter,  or  pamphlet  of  any  kind. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  compromises  at  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  which  were  the 
subject  of  anxious  debate;  but  this  was  not  of 
them. 

There  was  a  compromise  between  the  small 
and  large  States,  by  which  equality  was  secured 
to  all  the  States  in  the  Senate.  There  was 
another  compromise  finally  carried,  under 
threats  from  the  South,  on  the  motion  of  a  Neiv 
England  metnbeTy  by  which  the  slave  States 
were  allowed  Representatives  according  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  and  "  three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons,''  thus  securing  political 
power  on  account  of  their  slaves,  in  considera- 
tion that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  in 
the  same  way.  Direct  taxes  have  been  imposed 
at  only  four  brief  intervals.  The  ix)litical  power 
has  been  constant,  and,  at  this  moment,  sends 
twentv-one  members  to  the  other  House. 

There  was  a  third  compromise,  which  can- 
not be  mentioned  without  shame.  It  was  that 
hateful  bargain  by  which  Congress  was  re- 
strained until  1 80S  from  the  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade,  thus  securing,  down  to  that 
period,  toleration  for  crime.  This  was  pertina- 
ciously pressed  by  the  South,  even  to  the  extent 


of  an  absolute  restraint  on  Congress.  John 
Rutledge  said :  "  If  the  convention  thinks 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
will  ever  agree  to  this  plan  [the  Federal  Con- 
stitution], unless  their  right  to  import  slaves  be 
untouched,  the  expectation  is  vain.  The  people 
of  those  States  will  never  be  such  fools  as  to 
give  up  so  important  an  interest.**  Charles 
Pinckney  said :  "  South  Carolina  can  never  re- 
ceive the  plan  [of  the  Constitution]  if  it  pro- 
hibits the  slave  trade."  Charles  Cotes  worth 
Pinckney  **  thought  himself  bound  to  declare 
candidly  that  he  did  not  think  South  Carolina 
would  stop  her  importation  of  slaves  in  any 
short  time."  The  effrontery  of  the  slaveholders 
was  matched  bv  the  sordidness  of  the  Eastern 
members,  who  yielded  again.  Luther  Martin, 
the  eminent  member  of  the  convention,  in  his 
contemporaty  address  to  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  has  described  the  compromise.  **  I 
found,"  he  says,  **  that  the  Eastern  members, 
notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  slavery,  were 
very  willing  to  indulge  the  Southern  States,  at 
least  with  a  temporary  liberty  to  prosecute  the 
slave  trade,  provided  the  Southern  States  would 
in  their  turn  gratify  them^  by  laying  no  restric- 
tion on  navigation  acts^  The  bargain  was 
struck,  and  at  this  price  the  Southern  States 
gained  the  detestable  indulgence.  At  a  subse- 
quent day,  Congress  branded  the  slave  trade  as 
piracy,  and  thus,  by  solemn  legislative  act,  ad- 
judged this  compromise  to  be  felonious  and 
wicked. 

Such  are  the  three  chief  original  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution,  and  essential  condi- 
tions of  union.  The  case  of  fugitives  from  labor 
is  not  of  these.  During  the  convention,  it 
was  not  in  anv  wav  associated  with  these.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence,  from  the  records  of  this 
body,  that  the  provision  on  this  subject  was  re- 
garded with  any  peculiar  interest.  As  its  ab- 
sence from  the  articles  of  confederation  had 
not  been  the  occasion  of  solicitude  or  desire, 
anterior    to  the  national  convention,   so  it  did 
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not  enter  into  any  of  the  original  plans  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  introduced  at  a  late  period 
of  the  convention,  and,  with  very  little  and 
most  casual  discussion,  adopted.  A  few  facts 
will  show  how  unfounded  are  the  recent 
assumptions. 

The  national  convention  was  convoked  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  in 
May,  1787.  Several  members  appeared  at 
this  time;  but  a  majority  of  the  States  not 
being  represented,  those  present  adjourned 
from  day  to  day  until  the  25th,  when  the  con- 
vention was  organized  by  the  choice  of  George 
Washington  as  President.  On  the  28th,  a  few- 
brief  rules  and  orders  were  adopted.  On  the 
next  day  they  commenced  their  gjreat  work. 

On  this  day,  Edmund  Randolph,  of  slave- 
holding  Virginia,  laid  before  the  convention  a 
series  of  sixteen  resolutions,  containing  his 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  national 
government  Here  was  no  allusion  to  fugitive 
slaves. 

On  the  same  day,  Charles  Pinckney,  of  slave- 
holding  South  Carolina,  laid  before  the  con- 
vention what  is  called  "a  draft  of  a  Federal 
government,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
free  and  independent  States  of  America,"  an 
elaborate  paper,  marked  by  considerable  mi- 
nuteness of  detail.  Here  are  provisions,  bor- 
rowed from  the  articles  of  confederation,  se- 
curing to  citizens  of  each  State  equal  privileges 
in  the  several  States ;  giving  faith  to  the  public 
records  of  the  States;  and  ordaining  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  justice.  But  this  draft, 
though  from  the  flaming  guardian  of  the  slave 
interest,  contained  no  allusion  to  fugitive  slaves. 

In  the  course  of  the  convention  other  plans 
were  brought  forward;  on  the  15th  of  June  a 
series  of  eleven  propositions  by  Mr.  Patterson 
of  New  Jersey,  "  ^o  as  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  preservation  of  the  Union;" 
on  the  i8th  of  June,  eleven  propositions  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,    "containing  his 


ideas  of  a  suitable  plan  of  government  for  the 
United  States;"  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  Mr. 
Randolph's  resolutions,  originally  offered  on  the 
29th  of  May,  "  as  altered,  amended,  and  agreed 
to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House."  On  the 
26th,  twenty-three  resolutions,  already  adopted 
on  different  days  in  the  convention,  were  re- 
ferred to  a  "  Committee  of  Detail,"  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  Constitution.  On  the 
6th  of  August  this  committee  reported  the 
finished  draft  of  a  Constitution.  And  yet,  in 
all  these  resolutions,  plans,  and  drafts,  seven  in 
number,  proceeding  from  eminent  members, 
and  from  able  committees,  no  allusion  was 
made  to  fugitive  slaves.  For  three  months  the 
convention  was  in  session,  and  not  a  word 
uttered  on  this  subject. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  of  August,  as  the  con- 
vention was  drawing  to  a  close,  on  the  consid- 
eration of  the  article  providing  for  the  privileges 
of  citizens  in  different  States,  we  meet  the  first 
reference  to  this  matter,  in  words  worthy  of 
note :  "  Gen.  [Charles  Cotesworth]  Pinckney 
was  not  satisfied  with  it.  He  SEEMED  to  wish 
some  provision  should  be  included  in  favor  of 
property  in  slaves."  But  he  made  no  proposi- 
tion. Unwilling  to  shock  the  convention,  and 
uncertain  in  his  own  mind,  he  onlv  seemed  to 
wish  such  a  provision.  In  this  vague  expres- 
sion of  a  vague  desire  this  idea  first  appeared. 
In  this  modest,  hesitating  phrase,  is  the  germ 
of  the  audacious,  unhesitating  Slave  Act  Here 
is  the  little  vap>or,  which  has  since  swollen,  as 
in  the  Arabian  tile,  to  the  power  and  dimen- 
sions of  a  giant  The  next  article  under  dis- 
cussion provided  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice.  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney,  both  from  South  Carolina,  now 
moved  openly  to  require  "  fugitive  slaves  and 
servants  to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals." 
Here  was  no  disguise.  With  Hamlet,  it  was 
now  said  in  spirit — 

Sterns^  madam,  nay,  it  is;  1  know  not  seems. 
But  the  very  boldness  of  the  effort  drew  atten- 
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tk>n,  -and  opposition.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  once  objected:  **This  would  oblige 
the  Executive  of  the  State  to  do  it  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.'*  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut, 
"saw  no  more  propriety  in  the  public  seizing 
and  surrendering  a  slave  or  servant  than  a 
horse.**  Under  the  pressure  of  these  objections 
the  offensive  proposition  was  quietiy  with- 
drawn. .  The  article  for  the  surrender  of  crim- 
inals was  then  adopted.  On  the  next  day, 
August  29,  profiting  by  the  suggestions  al- 
ready made,  Mr.  Butler  moved  a  proposition — 
substantiallv  like  that  now  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution — not  directly  for  the  surrender  of 
"fugitive  slaves,*'  as  originally  proposed,  but 
of  "fugitives  from  service  or  labor,"  which, 
without  debate  or  opposition  of  any  kind,  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  provision,  which  showed  itself  thus  tar- 
dily, and  was  so  slightly  noticed  in  the  national 
convention,  was  neglected  in  much  of  the 
contemporaneous  discussion  before  the  people. 
In  the  conventions  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  it  was  commended  as 
securing  important  rights,  though  on  this  point 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  an  eminent  character,  Mr. 
George  Mason,  with  others,  expressly  declared 
that  there  was  "  no  security  of  property  coming 
within  this  section."  In  the  other  conventions 
it  was  disregarded.  Massachusetts,  while  ex- 
hibiting f>eculiar  sensitiveness  at  any  respon- 
sibility for  slavery,  seemed  to  view  it  with  un- 
concern. The  Federalist  (No.  42),  in  its  classi- 
fication of  the  powers  of  Congress,  describes 
and  groups  a  large  number  as  those  "  which 
provide  for  the  harmony  and  proper  inter- 
course among  the  States,"  and  therein  speaks 
of  the  power  over  public  records,  standing  next 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  provision  on  fugitives 
from  labor;  but  it  fails  to  recognize  the  latter 
among  the  means  of  promoting  that  "  harmony 
and  proper  intercourse;"  nor  does  it  anywhere 
allude  to  the  provision. 


The  indifference  which  had  thus  far  attended 
this  subject  still  continued.  The  earliest  act 
of  Congress,  passed  in  1793,  drew  littie  at- 
tention. It  was  not  originally  suggested  by 
any  difficulty  or  anxiety  touching  fugitives  from 
labor ;  nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  times,  in 
debate  or  otherwise,  showing  that  any*  special 
importance  was  attached  to  its  provisions  in 
this  regard.  The  attention  of  Congress  had 
been  directed  to  fugitives  from  justice,  and, 
with  little  deliberation,  it  undertook  in  the 
same  bill  to  provide  for  both  classes  of  cases. 
In  this  accidental  manner  was  legislation  on 
this  subject  first  attempted. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  fugitives  were  often 
seized  under  this  act.  From  a  competent  in- 
quirer we  learn  that  twenty-six  years  elapsed 
before  a  single  slave  was  surrendered  under  it 
in  any  free  State.  It  is  certain  that,  in  a  case 
at  Boston,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
illustrated  by  Josiah  Quincy  as  counsel,  the 
crowd  about  the  magistrate  at  the  examination 
quietly  and  spontaneously  opened  a  way  for 
the  fugitive,  and  thus  the  act  failed  to  be  exe- 
cuted. It  is  also  certain  that,  in  Vermont,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  on  application  for 
the  surrender  of  an  alleged  slave,  accompanied 
by  documentary  evidence,  refused  to  comply, 
unless  the  master  could  shozv  a  bill  of  sale  from 
the  Almighty.  But  even  these  cases  passed 
without  public  comment. 

In  1801  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  effort  for  an- 
other act,  which,  on  consideration,  was  re- 
jected. At  a  later  day,  in  181 7-18,  though  still 
disregarded  by  the  country,  it  seemed  to  excite 
a  short-lived  interest  in  Congress.  A  bill  to 
provide  more  effectually  "  for  reclaiming  ser 
vants  and  slaves,  escaping  from  one  State  into 
another,*'  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Pindall,  of  X'irginia, 
was  considered  for  several  davs  in  Committee 
of  the    Whole,  amended,  and   passed     by    this 
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body.  In  the  Senate,  after  much  attention  and 
warm  debate,  it  was  also  passed  with  amend- 
ments. But,  on  its  return  to  the  House  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments,  it  was  dropped. 
This  effort,  which,  in  the  discussions  of  this 
subject,  has  thus  far  been  unnoticed,  is  chiefly 
remarWable  as  the  earliest  recorded  evidence  of 
the  unwarrantable  assertion,  now  so  common, 
that  this  provision  was  originally  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
country. 

At  last,  in  1850,  we  have  another  act,  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congjress,  and  approved  by 
the  President,  familiarly  known  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill.  As  I  read  this  statute  I  am  filled 
with  painful  emotions.  The  masterly  subtlety 
with  which  it  is  drawn  might  challenge  ad- 
miration, if  exerted  for  a  benevolent  purpose ; 
but  in  an  age  of  sensibility  and  refinement,  a 
machine  of  torture,  however  skillful  and  apt, 
cannot  be  regarded  without  horror.  Sir,  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution  which  it  violates ;  of 
my  country  which  it  dishonors;  of  humanity 
which  it  degrades;  of  Christianity  which  it 
offends,  I  arraign  this  enactment,  and  now  hold 
it  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  and  the 
world.  Again  I  shrink  from  no  responsibility. 
I  may  seem  to  stand  alone ;  but  all  the  patriots 
and  martvrs  of  historv,  all  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  are  with  me.  Sir,  there  is  no  attribute 
of  God  which  does  not  unite  against  this  act. 

But  I  am  to  regard  it  now  chiefly  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Constitution.  And  here  its 
outrages,  flagrant  as  manifold,  assume  the 
deepest  dye  and  broadest  character  only  when 
we  consider  that,  by  its  language,  it  is  not  re- 
strained to  any  special  race  or  class,  to  the 
African,  or  to  the  person  with  African  blood ;  but 
that  any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  of 
whatever  complexion  or  condition,  may  be  its 
victim.  Without  discrimination  of  color  even, 
and  in  violation  of  every  presumption  of  free- 
dom, the  act  surrenders  all  who  may  be  claimed 
as  "  owing  service  or  labor  '*     to  the  same  tyran- 


nical proceedings.  If  there  be  any  whose  sym- 
pathies are  not  moved  for  the  slave,  who  do  not 
cherish  the  rights  of  the  humble  African,  strug- 
gling for  divine  freedom,  as  warmly  as  the 
rights  of  the  white  man,  let  him  consider  well 
that  the  rights  of  all  are  equally  assailed. 
"Nephew,"  said  Algernon  Sidney  in  prison, on 
the  night  before  his  execution,  **  I  value  not 
my  own  life  a  chip,  but  what  concerns  me  is 
that  the  law  which  takes  away  my  life  may  hang 
every  one  of  you,  whenever  it  is  thought 
convenient." 

Though  thus  comprehensive  in  its  provisions, 
and  applicable  to  all,  there  is  no  safeguard  of 
human  freedom  which  the  monster  act  does  not 
set  at  naught. 

It  commits  this  great  question,  than  which 
none  is  more  sacred  in  the  law,  not  to  a  solemn 
trial,  but  to  summary  proceedings. 

It  commits  this  question,  not  to  one  of  the 
high  tribunals  of  the  land,  but  to  the  unaided 
judgment  of  a  single  petty  magistrate. 

It  commits  this  question  to  a  magistrate,  ap- 
pointed, not  by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  but  by  the  court,  holding  his 
office,  not  during  good  behavior,  but  merely 
during  the  will  of  the  court;  and  receiving,  not 
a  regular  salary,  but  fees  according  to  each  in- 
dividual case. 

It  authorizes  judgment  on  ex  parte  evidence, 
by  affidavits,  without  the  sanction  of  cross- 
examination. 

It  denies  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.^  ever  known 
as  the  palladium  of  the  citizen. 

Contrary  to  the  declared  purpose  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  it  sends  the  fugitive 
back   *'at  the  public  expense." 

Adding  meanness  to  the  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  bribes  the  commissioner  by  a 
double  fee  to  pronounce  against  freedom.  If  he 
dooms  a  man  to  slavery,  the  reward  is  ten  dol- 
lars; but,  saving  him  to  freedom,  his  dole  is  five 
dollars. 

The  Constitution  expressly  secures  the  "free 
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exercise  of  religion;'*  but  this  act  visits,  with 
unrelenting  penalties,  the  faithful  men  and 
women  who  may  render  to  the  fugitive  that 
countenance,  succor,  and  shelter,  which  in  their 
conscience  "  religion  "  seems  to  require. 

As  it  is  for  the  public  weal  that  there  should 
be  an  end  of  suits,  so  bv  the  consent  of  civilized 
nations,  these  must  be  instituted  within  fixed 
limitations  of  time ;  but  this  act,  exalting  slavery 
above  even  this  practical  principle  of  universal 
justice,  ordains  proceedings  against  freedom 
without  any  reference  to  lapse  of  time. 

Glancing  only  at  these  points,  and  not  stop- 
ping for  argument,  vindication,  or  illustration,  I 
come  at  once  upon  the  two  chief  radical  object- 
ions to  this  act,  identical  in  principle  with  those 
brought  by  our  fathers  against  the  British  stamp 
act;  first  J  that  it  is  a  usurpation  by  Congress 
of  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
and  an  infraction  of  rights  secured  to  the 
States;  and,  second^  that  it  takes  away  trial  by 
jury  in  a  question  of  personal  liberty,  and  a  suit 
at  common  law.  Either  of  these  objections,  if 
sustained,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  act. 
That  it  is  obnoxious  to  both,  seems  beyond 
doubt. 

But  here,  at  this  stage,   I   encounter  the  ditfi- 

culty,  that  ihese    objections  have  already  been 

foreclosed  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  by 

the   decisions   of   the  Supreme    Court;  that,  as 

early  as  1793,  Congress  assumed  power  over  this 

subject  by  an  act  which  failed  to  secure  trial  by 

jury,  and  that  the  validity  of  this  act  under  the 

Constitution  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 

Court.     On    examination,    this    difficultv     will 

disappear. 

The  act  of  1793  proceeded  from  a  Congress 
that  had  already  recognized  the  United  States 
Bank,  chartered  by  a  previous  Congress,  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
been  since  in  high  quarters  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional If  it  erred  as  to  the  bank,  it  may 
have  erred  also  as  to  fugitives  from  labor.  But 
the    verv    act  contains   a   capital  error  on  this 


very  subject,  so  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  pretending  to  vest  a  portion  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  nation  in  State  officers.  This  error 
takes  from  the  act  all  authority  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.     I  dismiss  it 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  en- 
titled to  great  consideration,  and  will  not  be 
mentioned  by  me,  except  with  respect.  Among 
the  memories  of  my  youth  are  happy  days  in 
which  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  tribunal,  while 
Marshall  presided,  with  Story  by  his  side. 
The  pressure  now  proceeds  from  the  case  of 
Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania^  (16  Peters,  539),  where- 
in the  power  of  Congress  over  this  matter  is 
asserted.  Without  going  into  any  minute  criti- 
cism of  this  judgment,  or  considering  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  extra-judicial,  and  therefore  of  no 
binding  force,  all  which  has  been  already  done 
at  the  bar  in  one  State,  and  by  an  able  court  in 
another ;  but,  conceding  to  it  a  certain  degree  of 
weight  as  a  rule  to  the  judiciary  on  this  particu- 
lar point,  still  it  does  not  touch  the  grave  ques- 
tion arising  from  the  denial  of  trial  by  jury. 
This  judgment  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story.  From  the  interesting  biography  of  this 
great  jurist,  recently  published  by  his  son,  we 
derive  the  distinct  statement  that  the  necessity 
ol  trial  by  jury  was  not  before  the  court;  so  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Judge  himself,  it  was 
still  an  open  question.     Here  are  the  words: 

"One  prevail  in  jr  opinion,  which  has  created  gjeat  preju- 
dice agtunst  this  jud^rment,  is,  that  it  denies  the  rij^ht  of 
a  person  claimed  as  a  f ug^itivc  from  service  or  labor,  to  a 
trial  by  jury.  This  mistake  arises  from  supposing-  the 
case  to  involve  the  g^eneral  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  of  1793.  But  in  fact,  no  such  question 
was  in  the  case ;  and  the  argument  that  the  act  of  1793 
was  unconstitutional,  because  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
trial  by  jury  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  sixth 
article  in  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  having^ 
been  suggested  to  my  father  on  his  return  from  Wash- 
ing^ton,  he  replied  that  this  question  was  not  argued  by 
counsel  nor  considered  by  the  court,  and  that  he  should 
still  consider  it  an  open  one." 

But,  whatever  niav  be  the  intluence  of  this 
judgment  as  a  rule  to  the  judiciary,  it  cannot 
arrest  our  duty  as  legislators.  And  here  I  adopt 
with    entire  assent  the   language   of    President 
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Jackson,  in  his  memorable  veto,  in  1832,  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  To  his  course  was 
opposed  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  this  is  his  reply : 

"  If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the  co-ordinate 
authorities  of  this  government.  The  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  the  Court,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by 
its  own  opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Back  public  officer , 
who  takes  an  oaik  to  support  the  Coustitution,  swears 
that  he  will  support  U  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is 
understood  by  others.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
President,  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality iof  any  bill 
or  resolution  which  may  be  presented  to  them  for  passage 
or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  supreme  judges  when  it  may 
be  brought  before  them  for  judicial  decision.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  therefore,  be 
permitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive,  when 
acting  in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to  have  only 
such  influence  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may 
deserve." 

With  these  authoritative  words  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  I  dismiss  this  topic.  The  early  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  cannot  stand  in  our  way.  I  ad- 
vance to  the  argument. 

(i.)  Norajy  firsts  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
this  subject. 

The  Constitution  contains  powers  gjranted  to 
Congress,  compacts  between  the  States,  and 
prohibitions  addressed  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
States.  A  compact  or  prohibition  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a  power;  but  not  necessarily,  for 
it  is  essentially  distinct  in  its  nature.  And  here 
the  single  question  arises,  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  grant,  general  or  special,  confers  upon 
Congress  any  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  fugitives  from  labor. 

The  whole  legislative  power  of  Congress  is 
derived  from  two  sources ;  first,  from  the  general 
grant  of  power,  attached  to  the  long  catalogue 
of  powers,  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  pow- 
ers vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof; "  and,  second,  from  special 
grants  in  other  parts  of  the  Constitution.     As 


the  provision  in  question  does  not  appear  in  the 
catalogue  of  powers,  and  does  not  purport  to  vest 
any  power  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof, 
no  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject  can  be 
derived  from  the  general  grant,  nor  can  any 
such  power  be  derived  from  any  special  grant  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Constitution ;  for  none  such 
exists.  The  conclusion  must  be,  that  no  power 
is  delegated  to  Congress  over  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  labor. 

In  all  contemporary  discussions  and  com- 
ments, the  Constitution  was  constantly  justified 
and  recommended,  on  the  ground  that  the  pow- 
ers  not  given  to  the  government  were  withheld 
from  it  If,  under  Its  original  provisions,  any 
doubt  could  have  existed  on  this  head,  it  was 
removed,  so  far  as  language  could  remove  it,  by 
the  tenth  amendment,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  expressly  declares  that  '*the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.*'  Here  on  the  simple  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution I  might  leave  this  question.  But  its 
importance  justifies  a  more  extended  examina- 
tion in  a  two-fold  light;  jirst^  in  the  history  of 
the  convention,  revealing  the  unmistakable  in- 
tention of  its  members ;  and,  second^  in  the  true 
principles  of  our  political  system,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  nation  and  of  the  States  are 
respectively  guarded. 

Look  first  at  the  history  of  the  Convention, 
The  articles  of  the  old  confederation,  adopted  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  15th  November,  1777, 
though  containing  no  reference  to  fugitives  from 
labor,  had  provisions  substantially  like  those  in 
our  present  Constitution,  touching  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  credit 
due  to  the  public  records  of  States.  But,  since 
the  confederation  had  no  powers  not  "  expressly 
delegated,"  and  as  no  power  was  delegated  to 
legislate  on   these  matters,  they   were  nothing 


more  than  articles  of  treaty  or  compact.  After- 
ward, at  the  national  convention,  these  three 
provisions  found  a  place  in  the  first  reported 
draft  of  a  Constitution,  and  they  were  arranged 
in  the  very  order  which  they  occupied  in  the 
articles  of  confederation.  The  clause  relating  to 
fmbUc  records  stood  last.     Mark  this  fact 

When  this  clause,  being  in  form  merely  a 
compact,  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  con- 
vention, various  efforts  were  made  to  graft  upon 
it  a  power.  This  was  on  the  very  day  of  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  relating  to  fugitives  from 
labor.  Charles  Pinckney  moved  to  commit  it 
with  a  proposition  for  a  power  to  establish  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and 
foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Mr.  Madison  was 
in  favor  of  a  power  for  the  execution  of  judg- 
ments in  other  States.  Governor  Morris  also 
on  the  same  day  moved  to  commit  a  further 
proposition  for  a  power  **  to  determine  the  proof 
and  effect  of  such  acts,  records,  and  proceed- 
ings." Amidst  all  these  efforts  to  associate  a 
power  vrith  this  compact,  it  is  clear  that  nobody 
supposed  that  any  such  already  existed.  This 
narrative  places  the  views  of  the  convention 
beyond  question. 

The  compact  regarding  public  records,  to- 
gether with  these  various  propositions,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  on  which  were  Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Wilson,  with  John  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina,  as  chairman.  After 
several  days,  they  reported  the  compact  with  a 
pav.'er  in  Congjress  to  prescribe  by  general  laws 
the  manner  in  which  such  records  shall  be 
proved.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Randolph  complained  that  the  "definition  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  was  so  loose  as 
to  give  it  opportunities  of  usurping  all  the  State 
powers.  He  was  Jar  not  going  further  than  the 
report^  which  enables  the  Legislature  to  proznde 
for  the  effect  of  judgments?''  The  clause  of 
compact,  with  the  power  attached,  was  then 
adopted,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
In  presence  of  this  solicitude  for  the  preserva- 


tion of  **  State  powers,"  even  while  considering 
a  proposition  for  an  express  power,  and  also  of 
the  distinct  statement  of  Mr.  Randolph,  that  he 
*  was  not  for  going  further  than  the  report,*'  it 
is  evident  that  the  idea  could  not  then  have  oc- 
curred that  a  power  was  coupled  with  the  naked 
clause  of  compact  on  fugitives  from  labor. 

At  a  later  day,  the  various  clauses  and  articles 
severally  adopted  from  time  to  time  in  conven- 
tion, were  referred  to  a  committee  of  revision 
and  arrangement,  that  they  might  be  reduced  to 
form  as  a  connected  whole.  Here  another  change 
was  made.  The  clause  relating  to  public  rec- 
ords, with  the  power  attached,  was  taken  from 
its  original  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  clauses 
of  compact,  and  promoted  to  stand  first  in  the 
article,  as  a  distinct  section,  while  the  other 
clauses  of  compact,  concerning  citizens,  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  fugitives  from  labor, 
each  and  all  without  any  power  attached,  by  a 
natural  association  compose  but  a  single  section, 

thus: 

ARTICLE  IV. 

"  Section  i.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  griven  in 
each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congrtss  may  by 
general  lavjs  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  stich  ads, 
records,  and  /Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
hereof. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. 

•*  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

•'  Sec.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor 
any  St;ite  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  zvell  as  of  the 
Congress, 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territorv  or  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
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prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
particular  State. 

••  Sec.  4.  The  United  StaUs  shall  jptaranUt  Xo  every 
State  in  this  Union,  a  republican  form  of  gtjvern- 
ment,  and  fkall  protect  each  of  them  ag^nst  invasion 
and  on  application  of  the  Lej^slature,  or  of  the  Execu- 
tive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence.^' 

Here  is  the  whole  article.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  third  section  immediately  following  the 
triad  section  of  compacts,  contains  two  specific 
powers,  one  with  regard  to  new  States,  and  the 
other  with  regard  to  the  public  treasury.  These 
are  naturally  grouped  together,  while  the  fourth 
section  of  this  same  article,  which  is  distinct  in 
its  character,  is  placed  by  itself.  In  the  absence 
of  all  specific  information,  reason  alone  can  de- 
termine why  this  arrangement  was  made.  But 
the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that,  in  view  of  the 
committee,  and  of  the  convention,  each  of  these 
sections  differs  from  the  others.  The  first  con- 
tains a  compact  with  a  grant  of  power.  The 
second  contains  provisions,  all  of  which  are 
simple  compacts,  and  two  of  which  were  con- 
fessedly simple  compacts  in  the  old  articles  of 
confederation,  from  which,  unchanged  in  letter 
or  spirit,  they  were  borrowed.  The  third  is  a 
ts\'o-fold  grant  of  power  to  Congress,  without 
any  compact  The  fourth  is  neither  power  nor 
compact  merely,  nor  both  united,  but  a  solemn 
injunction  upon  the  national  government  to 
perform  an  important  duty. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  wise 
and  careful  men,  who  had  a  reason  for  what 
they  did,  and  who  understood  the  language 
which  they  employed.  They  did  not,  after 
discussion,  incorporate  into  their  work  any  su- 
perfluous provision;  nor  did  they,  without  de- 
sign, adopt  the  peculiar  arrangement  in  which 
it  appears.  In  adding  to  the  record  compact, 
the  express  grant  of  power,  they  testified  not 
only  their  desire  for  such  power  in  Congress, 
but  their  conviction  that,  without  an  express 
grant,  it  would  not  exist.  But  if  an  express 
grant  was  necessary  in  this  case,  it  was  equally 
necessary  in  all  other  cases.     Expressum  facit 


cessare  taciium.  Especially,  in  view  of  its 
odious  character,  was  it  necessary  in  the  case  of 
fugitives  from  labor.  In  abstaining  from  any 
such  grant,  and  then,  in  grouping  the  bare  com- 
pact, with  other  similar  compacts,  separate  from 
every  grant  of  power,  they  have  most  signifi- 
cantly testified  their  purpose.  They  not  only 
decline  all  addition  of  any  such  power  to  the 
compact,  but  to  render  misapprehension  impos- 
sible, to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to  exclude 
any  contrary  conclusion,  they  punctiliously  ar- 
range the  clauses,  on  the  principle  of  nasdiur  a 
sociis^  so  as  to  distinguish  all  the  grants  of 
power,  but  especially  to  make  the  new  grant  of 
power,  in  the  case  of  public  records,  stand  forth 
in  the  front  bv  itself,  severed  from  the  mere 
naked  comp>acts  with  which  it  was  originally 
associated. 

Thus  the  records  of  the  convention  show  that 
the  founders  understood  the  necessity  of  powers 
in  certain  cases,  and,  on  consideration,  most 
jealously  granted  them.  A  closing  example 
will  strengthen  the  argument.  Congress  is  ex- 
pressly empowered  *'  to  esiablisk  an  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies,  ihrou£koui  the  United 
States^  Without  this  provision,  these  two  sub- 
jects would  have  been  within  the  control  of  the 
States,  the  nation  having  "Yio  power  to  establish 
a  uniform  rule  thereupon.  Now,  instead  of 
the  existing  compact  on  fugitives  from  labor, 
it  would  have  been  easv,  had  anv  such  desire 
prevailed,  to  add  this  case  to  the  clause  on  nat- 
aralization  and  bankruptcies,  and  to  empower 
Congress  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  for 

THE  surrender  OF  FUGITIVES  FROM  LABOR 
THROUGHOUT  THE    UNITED    STATES.      Then,  of 

course,  whenever  Congress  undertook  to  exer- 
cise the  power,  all  State  control  of  the  subject 
would  have  been  superseded.  The  national 
government  would  have  been  constituted,  like 
Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  with  power  to 
gather  the  huntsmen,  to  halloo  the  pack,  and  to 
direct  the  chase  of  men,  ranging  at  will,  with- 
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out  regard  to  boundaries  or  jurisdictions  through- 
out all  the  States.  But  no  person  in  the  con- 
vention, not  one  of  the  reckless  partisans  of 
slavery,  was  so  audacious  as  to  make  this 
proposition.  Had  it  been  distinctly  made,  it 
would  have  been  distinctly  denied. 

The  fact  that  the  provision  on  this  subject 
was  adopted  unanimously,  while  showing  the 
little  importance  attached  to  it  in  the  shape  it 
dually  assumed^  testifies  also  that  it  could  not 
have  been  regarded  as  a  source  of  national  power 
over  shxvery.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
among  the  members  of  the  convention,  were 
Governor  Morris,  who  had  said  that  he  "  never 
would  concur  in  upholding  domestic  slavery ; " 
Elbridge  Gerry,  who  thought  "  we  ought  to  be 
careful  not  /<?  give  any  sanction  to  it;  Roger 
M.  Sherman,  who  was  opposed  to  any  clause 
**  acknowledging  men  to  be  property ;  *'  and  Mr. 
Madison,  who  "  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in 
the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
property  in  man."  In  the  face  of  these  une- 
quivocal statements,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  consented  unanimously  to  any  provision  by 
which  the  national  government,  the  work  of 
their  hands,  dedicated  to  freedom,  could  be 
made  the  most  offensive  instrument  of  slavery. 

Thus  much  for  the  evidence  from  the  historv 
of  the  convention.  But  the  true  principles  of 
our  political  system  are  in  harmony  with  this 
conclusion  of  history ;  and  here  let  me  say  a 
word  of  State  rights. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  our  fathers  to  create  a 
national  government,  and  to  endow  it  with  ad- 
equate powers.  They  had  known  the  perils  of 
imbecility,  discord,  and  confusion,  during  the 
uncertain  davs  of  the  confederation,  and  de- 
^ired  a  government  which  should  be  a  true  bond 
of  union  and  an  efficient  organ  of  the  national 
interests  at  home  and  abroad.  But  while  fash- 
ioning this  agency,  they  fully  recognized  the 
governments  of  the  States.  To  the  nation 
were  delegated  high  powers,  essential  to  the 
national  interests,  but  specific  in  character,  and 


limited  in  number.  To  the  States,  and  to  the 
people  were  reserved  the  powers,  general  in 
character,  and  unlimited  in  number,  not  dele- 
gated to  the  nation,  or  prohibited  to  the  States. 
The  integrity  of  our  political  system  depends 
upon  harmony  in  the  operations  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  States.  While  the  nation  within  its 
wide  orbit  is  supreme,  the  States  move  with 
equal  supremacy  in  their  own.  But  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  the  supremacy  of  each  in 
its  proper  place  excludes  the  other.  The  nation 
cannot  exercise  rights  reserved  to  the  States; 
nor  can  the  States  interfere  with  the  powers  of 
the  nation.  Anv  such  action  on  either  side  is  a 
usurpation.  These  principles  were  distinctly 
declared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1798,  in  words  often 
adopted  since;  and  which  must  find  acceptance 
from  all  parties : 

"That  the  several  States  comp9sin^  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  not  united  upon  the  principle  of  un- 
limited submission  to  the  ;reneral  g'overnment;  but  that 
by  compact,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  amendments  thereto, 
they  constituted  a  j^eneral  g^overnmcnt  for  special  pur- 
poses, delegated  to  that  government  certain  definite 
powers^  reserving  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  masg 
of  right  to  their  own  self -government,  and  thatwA^r^- 
soever  the  general  government  assumes  undelegated  pow- 
ers, its  acts  are  unauthorized ^  7oidy  and  of  no  force*'' 

I  But  I  have  already  amply  shown  to-day  that 
I  slavery  is  in  no  respect  national — that  it  is  not 
within  the  sphere  of  national  activity — that  it 
has  no  "  positive "  support  in  the  Constitution, 
and  that  any  interpretation  thereof  inconsistent 
with  this  principle  would  be  abhorrent  to  the 
sentiments  of  its  founders.  Slavery  is  a  local 
institution,  peculiar  to  the  States,  and  under  the 
guardianship  of  State  rights.  It  is  impossible, 
without  violence,  at  once  to  the  spirit  and  to 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  to  attribute  to 
Congress  any  power  to  legislate,  either  for  its 
abolition  in  the  States,  or  its  support  anywhere. 
Non-intervention  is  the  rule  prescribed  in  the 
nation.  Regarding  the  question  only  in  its 
more  general  aspects,  and  putting  aside,  for  the 
moment,  the  perfect  evidence  from  the  records 
of  the  convention,   it  is  palpable  that  there  is 
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no  national  fountain  out  of  which  the  existing 
slave  act  can  be  derived. 

But  this  act  is  not  only  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  power  by  the  nation ;  it  is  also 
an  infraction  of  rights  reserved  to  the  States. 
Everywhere  within  their  borders  the  States  are 
the  peculiar  guardians  of  personal  liberty.  By 
jury  and  habeas  corpus  to  save  the  citizen 
harmless  against  all  assault,  is  among  their  du- 
ties  and  rights.  To  his  State  the  citizen,  when 
oppressed,  may  appeal,  nor  should  he  find  that 
appeal  denied.  But  this  act  despoils  him  of 
his  rights  and  despoils  his  State  of  all  power  to 
protect  him.  It  subjects  him  to  the  wretched 
chances  of  false  oaths,  forged  papers,  and  facile 
commissioners,  and  takes  from  him  every  safe- 
guard. Now,  if  the  slaveholder  has  a  right  to 
be  secure  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  slavery^ 
so  also  has  the  freeman  of  the  North — and  every 
person  there  is  presumed  to  be  a  freeman — an 
equal  right  to  be  secure  at  liome  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom.  The  same  principle  of  State 
rights,  by  which  slavery  is  protected  in  the  slave 
States,  throws  its  impenetrable  shield  over  free- 
dom in  the  free  States.  And  here,  let  me  say, 
is  the  only  security  for  slavery  in  the  slave 
States,  as  for  freedom  in  the  free  States.  In 
the  present  fatal  overthrow  of  State  rights  you 
teach  a  lesson  which  may  return  to  plague  the 
teacher.  Compelling  the  national  govern- 
ment to  stretch  its  Briarean  arms  into  the  free 
States,  for  the  sake  of  slavery,  you  show  openly 
how  it  may  stretch  these  same  hundred  giant 
arms  into  the  slave  States  for  the  sake  of  free- 
dom.    This  lesson  was  not  taught  by  our  fathers. 

And  here  I  end  this  branch  of  the  question. 
The  true  principles  of  our  political  system,  the 
history  of  the  national  convention,  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  convention,  all  teach  that 
this  act  is  a  usurpation  by  Congress  of  powers 
that  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  an  infraction  of 
rights  secured  to  the  States.  It  is  a  sword, 
whose  handle  is  at  the  national  capital,  and  whose 
point  is  everywhere  in  the  States.     A  weapon 


so  terrible  to  personal  liberty,  the  nation  has  no 
power  to  grasp. 

(2.)  And  now  of  the  denial  of  trial  by  jury. 
Admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  Congress  is 
intrusted  with  power  over  this  subject,  which 
truth  disowns,  still  the  act  is  again  radically 
unconstitutional  from  its  denial  of  trial  by  jury 
in  a  question  of  personal  liberty,  and  a  suit  at 
common  law.  Since  on  the  one  side  there  is  a 
claim  of  property,  and  on  the  other  of  liberty, 
both  property  and  liberty  are  involved  in  the 
issue.  To  this  claim  on  either  side  is  attached 
trial  by  jury. 

To  me,  sir,  regarding  this  matter  in  the  light 
of  the  common  law,  and  in  the  blaze  of  free  in- 
stitutions,  it  has  always  seemed  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  If^the  language 
of  the  Constitution  were  open  to  doubt,  which 
it  is  not,  still  all  the  presumptions  of  law,  all  the 
leanings  for  freedom,  all  the  suggestions  of 
justice,  plead  angeUtongued  for  this  right.  No- 
body doubts  that  Congress,  if  it  legistates  on 
this  matter,  may  allow  a  trial  by  jury.  But  if 
it  niayy  so  overwhelming  is  the  claim  of  justice, 
it  MUST.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  question 
is  determined  by  the  precise  letter  of  the 
Constitution. 

Several  expressions  in  the  provision  for  the 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor,  show  the  es- 
sential character  of  the  proceedings.  In  the 
first  place,  the  person  must  be,  not  merely 
charged^  as  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  justice, 
but  actually  held  to  labor  in  the  State  from 
which  he  escaped.  In  the  second  place,  he 
must  be  "  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  labor  is  due^  These  two  facts, 
that  he  was  held  to  labor,  and  that  his  labor  was 
due  to  his  claimant,  are  directly  placed  in  issue, 
and  must  be  proved.  Two  necessary  incidents 
of  the  deliverv  mav  also  be  observed.  First,  it 
must  be  made  in  the  State  where  the  fugitive  is 
found;  and,  secondly,  it  restores  to  the  claim- 
ant his  complete  control  over  the  person  of  the 
fugitive.     From    tliose  circumstances  it    is  cvi- 
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dent  that  the  proceedings  cannot  be  regarded, 
in  any  just  sense,  as  preliminary,  or  ancillary 
to  some  future  formal  trial,  but  as  complete  in 
themselves,  final  and  conclusive. 

And  these  proceedings  determine  on  the  one 
side  the  question  of  property,  and  on  the  other 
the  sacred  question  of  personal  liberty  in  its 
most  transcendent  form;  not  merely  liberty 
for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  life,  and  the  liberty 
of  generations  that  shall  come  after,  so  long  as 
slavery  endures.  To  these  questions,  the  Con- 
stitution, by  two  specific  provisions,  attaches 
the  trial  bv  jurv.  One  of  these  is  the  familiar 
clause,  already  adduced:  **  No  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  Uberty^  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  "  that  is,  without  due  proceed- 
ings at  law,  with  trial  by  jury.  Not  stopping 
to  dwell  on  this,  I  press  at  once  to  the  other 
provision,  which  is  still  more  express :  "  In 
suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved."  This 
clause,  which  was  not  in  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, was  suggested  by  the  very  spirit  of  free- 
dom. At  the  close  of  tlie  national  convention, 
Elbridge  Gerry  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution, 
because,  among  other  things,  it  established  "  a 
tribunal  without  juries^  a  star  chamber  as  to 
civil  cases."  Many  united  in  the  opposition, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  first  Con- 
gress this  additional  safeguard  was  adopted  as 
an  amendment. 

Now,  regarding  the  question  as  one  of 
property,  or  of  personal  liberty,  in  either 
alternative  the  trial  by  jury  is  secured.  For 
this  position  authority  is  ample.  In  the  debate 
on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  i Si 7-18,  a  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Smith,  anxious  for 
the  asserted  right  of  property,  objected,  on  this 
very  floor,  to  a  reference  of  the  question,  under 
the  \%Tit  of  habeas  corpus,  to  a  judge  without 
a  jury.  Speaking  solely  for  property,  these 
were  his  words : 

"This  would  g^ivc  the  judg^e  the   sole  power  of  de- 


ciding- the  right  of  property  the  master  claims  in  his 
slaves^  instead  of  tryin/^  that  right  by  a  jury^  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  ConstUution.  lie  would  be  judge  of  mat- 
ters of  law,  and  matters  of  fact;  clothed  with  all  the 
powers  of  a  court.  Such  a  principle  is  unknown  in  your 
system  of  jurisprudence.  Tour  Constitution  has  forbid 
it.  It  preserves  the  rig-ht  of  -trial  by  jury  in  all  cases 
where  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars.*' 
— (Debates  in  National  Intelligencer^  June  15,  181S). 

But  this  provision  has  been  repeatedly  dis 
cussed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  its  mean- 
ing is  not  open  to  doubt.  Three  conditions  are 
necessary.  /'Vr*/,  the  proceedings  must  be  **a 
suit;"  second^  "at  common  law;"  and  third^ 
'*  where  the  value  in  controversv  exceeds 
twenty  dollars."  In  every  such  case  "  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved."  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  expressly  touch 
each  of  these  points. 

First,  In  the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia^ 
(6  Wheaton,  407),  the  court  say:  "What  is 
a  suit?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prosecu- 
tion of  some  claim  ^  demand,  or  request.**  Of 
course,  then,  the  **  claim*'  for  a  fugitive  must 
be  **  a  suit." 

Second.  In  the  case  of  Parsons  vs.  Bedford^ 
(3  Peters,  456),  while  considering  this  very 
clause,  the  court  sav :  "  By  common  law  is 
meant  not  merelv  suits  which  the  common  law 
recognized  among  its  old  and  settled  proceed- 
ings, but  suits  in  which  legal  rights  were  to  be 
ascertained  and  determined.  In  a  just  sense, 
the  amendment  mav  well  be  construed  to  em- 
brace  all  suits,  which  are  not  of  equity  or  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the  pecu' 
liar  form  which  they  may  assume  to  settle  legal 
right s^  Now,  since  the  claim  for  a  fugitive 
is  not  a  suit  in  equity  or  admiralty,  but  a  suit 
to  settle  what  are  called  legal  rights,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  "  a  suit  .it  common  law." 

Third.  In  the  case  of  Lee  vs.  Lee  (8  Peters, 
44),  on  a  question  whether  "the  value  in 
controversv**  was  "one  thousand  dollars  and 
upward,"  it  was  objected  that  the  appellants, 
who  were  petitioners  for  freedom,  were  not  of 
the    value  of   one  thousand   dollars.     But  the 
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court  said:  "The  matter  in  dispute  is  the 
freedom  of  the  petitioners.  This  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  pecuniary  valuation.  No  doubt  is  enter- 
tained of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court."  Of 
course,  then,  since  liberty  is  above  price,  the 
claim  to  any  fugitive  always  and  necessarily 
presumes  that  "  the  value  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds twenty  dollars." 

By  these  successive  steps,  sustained  by  de- 
cisions of  the  highest  tribunal,  it  appears,  as  in 
a  diagram,  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  se- 
cured to  the  fugitive  from  labor. 

This  conclusion  needs  no  further  authority ; 
but  it  may  receive  curious  illustration  from  the 
ancient  records  of  the  common  law,  so  familiar 
and  dear  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  said  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America,  that  * '  nearly  as 
many  of  Blackstone^s  Commentaries  were  sold 
in  America  as  in  England,"  carrying  thither 
the  knowledge  of  those  vital  principles  of  free- 
dom, which  were  the  boast  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. Imbued  by  these,  the  earliest  Conli- 
nenUl  Congress,  in  1774  declared,  *' that  the 
respective  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  especially  to  the  great  and 
inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
peers  of  the  vicinage  according  to  the  course  of 
that  law."  Thus,  amidst  the  troubles  which 
heralded  the  Revolution,  the  common  law  was 
claimed  by  our  fathers  as  a  birthright 

Now  although  the  common  law  may  not  be 
approached  as  a  source  of  jurisdiction  under  the 
national  Constitution — and  on  this  point  I  do 

not  dwell it  is  clear  that  it  tnay  l>4  employed  in 

dtUmtining  the  meaning  of  technical  terms  in 
ik$  Constitution  borrowed  from  this  law.  This, 
Indeed,  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Madison, 
in  his  celebrated  report  of  1799,  while  re- 
fffiining  the  extent  to  which  the  common  law 
^ar  be  employed.     Thus,  by   this  law,  we  learn 

«te  mt***   ^    ^^^^^    ^y  J"*y^    ^hich,   though 
il  not  described  by  the  Constitution ; 
f^  Attainder y   the     Writ   of   Habeas 


Corpus,  and  Impeachment,  all  technical  terms 
of  the  Constitution  borrowed  from  the  com- 
mon law.  By  this  law,  and  its  associate  Chan- 
cery, we  learn  what  are  cases  in  law  and  equity 
to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  extended.  These  instances  I  adduce 
merely  by  way  of  example.  Of  course  also  in 
the  same  way  we  learn  what  in  reality  are  suits 
at  common  law. 

Now,  on  principle  and  authority,  a  claim  Jor 
the  delivery  of  a  Jugitive  slave  is  a  suit  cU  com- 
mon law,  and  is  embraced  naturallv  and  neces- 
sarily  in  this  class  of  judicial  proceedings. 
This  proposition  can  be  placed  beyond  question. 

History  painfully  records  that,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  common  law,  and  down  even 
to  a  late  period,  a  system  of  slavery  existed  in 
England,  known  under  the  name  of  villainage. 
The  slave  was  generally  called  a  villain,  though, 
in  the  original  Latin  forms  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, nativus,  implying  slavery  by  birth.  The 
incidents  of  this  condition  have  been  minutely 
described,  and  also  the  mutual  remedies  of  mas- 
ter and  slave,  all  of  which  were  regulated  by 
the  common  law.  Slaves  sometimes  then,  as 
now,  escaped  from  their  masters.  The  claim  for 
them  after  such  escape  was  prosecuted  by  a  "suit 
at  common  law,*'  to  which,  as  to  every  suit  at 
common  law,  the  trial  by  jury  was  necessarily 
attached.  Blackstone,  in  his  commentaries, 
(Vol.  II,  p.  93),  in  words  which  must  have  been 
known  to  all  the  lawyers  of  the  convention,  said 
of  villains:  '*Thev  could  not  leave  their  lord 
without  his  permission,  but  if  they  ran  away,  or 
were  purloined  from  him,  might  be  claimed  and 
recovered  by  action,  like  beasts  or  other  cattle.*'* 
This  very  word  ''action"  of  itself  implies  "a 
suit  at  common  law"  with  trial  by  jury. 

From  other  sources  wc  learn  precisely  what 
the  action  was.  That  great  expounder  of  tlie 
ancient  law,  Mr.  Hargrave,  sjiys,  "The  year 
books  and  books  of  entries  are  full  of  the  forms 
used  in  pleading  a  title  to  villains."  Though 
no  longer  of  practical   value   in    England,   they 
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remain  as  monuments  of  jurisprudence,  and  as 
mementoes  of  a  barbarous  institution.  He 
thus  describes  the  remedy  of  the  master  at 
common  law : 

"The  lord's  remedy  for  a  fugUiv*  villain  was,  either 
by  seizure  or  by  sneing'  out  a  writ  of  Nativo  Hab^ndo, 
or  neifty,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  If  the  lord  seized,  the 
villain's  most  effectual  mode  of  recovering  liberty  was  by 
the  writ  of  komiue  rtple^iafuiOt  which  had  great  advan- 
ti^  over  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  the  habeas  corpus 
the  return  cannot  be  contested  by  pleading  against  the 
tnith  of  it,  and  consequently  on  a  habeas  corpus  the  ques- 
titm  of  liberty  cannot  go  to  a  jury  for  trial.  But  in  the 
kowune  repl^iando  it  was  otherwise.  The  plaintiff  on  the 
defendant's  pleading  villainage,  had  the  same  opportunity 
of  contesting  it,  as  when  impleaded  by  the  lord  in  a 
nativo  habendo.  If  the  lord  sued  out  a  nativo  habendo^ 
and  the  villainage  was  denied,  in  which  case  the  sheriff 
could  not  seize  the  villain,  the  lord  was  then  to  enter  his 
flamt  in  the  county  court,  and  as  the  sheriff*  was  not 
allowed  to  try  the  question  of  villainage  in  his  court,  the 
lord  could  not  have  any  benefit  from  the  writ,  without 
removing  the  cause  by  the  writ  of  pone  into  the  King^s 
bench  or  common  pleas." — (ao  Howell's  State  Trials,  38 

MOU.) 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Hargrave  is  sufficient. 
But  I  desire  ♦^o  place  this  matter  beyond  all 
cavil.  From  the  Digest  of  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Comyns,  which,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  one  of  the  classics  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, I  derive  another  description  of  the 
remedy  of  the  master : 

"If  the  lord  claims  an  inheritance  in  his  villain,  rv/io 
jius  from  his  lord  aj^ain.st  his  tvi//,  and  lives  m  a  place 
out  of  the  manor,  to  which  he  is  regardant,  the  lord  shall 
nave  a  uatsvo  hebendo.  And  upon  such  writ,  directed  to 
the  sheriff",  he  may  seize  him  who  does  not  deny  himself 
to  be  a  villain.  But  if  the  defendant  says  that  he  is  a 
free  man,  the  sheriff  cannot  seize  him,  but  the  lord  must 
remove  the  writ  by  pone  before  the  justice  in  Eire,  or  in 
C.  B.,  vjhere  he  must  count  upon  it.** — (Comyns'  Digest- 
Villainage,  C.  I.) 

An  early  writer  of  peculiar  authority,  Fitz- 
herbert,  is  his  tiatura  brevium,  on  the  writs 
of     the    common    law,    thus    describes    these 

proceedings : 

"The  writ  de  nativo  habendo  Waxh  lor  the  lord  who 
claimeth  inheritance  in  any  villaiii^.7e/A^»  his  villain  is  run 
from  him,  and  is  remaining  within  any  pLace  out  of  the 
manor  unto  which  he  is  regardant,  or  when  he  departeth 
from  his  lord  against  the  lord's  will;  and  the  writ  shall 
be  directed  to  the  sheriff.  And  the  sheriff  may  sei^e  the 
villain,  and  deliver  him  unto  his  lord,  if  the  villain  con- 
fess unto  the  sheriff  that  he  is  a  villain;  but  if  the  villain 
say  to  the  sheriff  that  he  is  frank,  then  it  secmeth  that  the 
sheriff  ought  not  to  seize  him;  as  it  is  in  a  replevin,  if  the 


defendant  claim  property,  the  sheriff  cannot  replevy  the 
cattie,  but  the  party  ought  to  sue  a  writ  de  proprietate 
probanda  /  and  so  if  the  villain  say  that  he  is  a  freeman, 
etc,  then  the  sheriff  ought  not  to  seize  him,  but  then  the 
lord  ought  to  sue  a  pone  to  remove  the  plea  before  the 
justices  of  the  common  pleas,  or  before  the  justices  in 
eyre.  But  if  the  villain  purchase  a  writ  de  liber tate  pro- 
banda before  the  lord  hath  sued  the  pt^ne  to  remove  the 
plea  before  the  justices,  then  that  writ  of  libertat€  prO' 
banda  is  a  supersedeas  unto  the  lord,  that  he  proceeded 
not  upcm  the  writ  nativo  habendo  till  the  eyre  of  the  jus- 
tices, and  that  the  lord  ought  not  to  seize  the  villain  in 
tiie  meantime."— (Vol.  I,  p.  76.) 

These  authorities  are  not  merely  applicable  to 
the  general  question  of  freedom ;  but  they  dis- 
tinctly contemplate  the  case  oi  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  suits  at  "common  law"  for  their  ren- 
dition. Blackstone  speaks  of  villains  who  "  ran 
away;"  Hargrave  of  "fugitive  villains;" 
Comyns  of  a  "  villain  who  flies  'from  his  lord 
against  his  will ; "  and  Fitzherbert  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lord  "  when  his  villain  is  run 
from  him."  The  forms,  writs,  counts,  pleadings, 
and  judgments,  in  these  suits,  are  all  preserved 
among  the  precedents  of  the  common  law.  The 
writs  are  known  as  original  writs,  which  the 
party  on  either  side,  at  the  proper  stage,  could 
sue  out  of  right  without  showing  cause.  The 
writ  of  libertate  probanda  for  a  fugitive  slave 
was  in  this  form : 

"  Libertate  Probanda, 

"The  king  to  the  sheriff,  etc.  A  and  B  her  sister 
have  showed  unto  us,  that  whereas  they  are  free  women, 
and  ready  to  prove  their  liberty,  F  claiming  them  to  be 
his  nief s  unjustly,  vexes  them ;  and  therefore  we  com- 
mand you,  that  if  the  aforesaid  A  and  B  shall  make  you 
secure  touching  the  proving  of  their  liberty,  then  put 
that  plea  before  our  justices  at  the  first  assizes,  when 
Ihey  shall  come  into  those  parts,  because  proof  of  this  kind 
belongeth  not  to  you  to  take;  and  in  the  meantime  cause 
the  said  A  and  B  to  have  peace  thereupon  and  tell  the 
aforesaid  F  that  he  may  be  there,  if  he  will,  to  prosecute 
his  plea  thereof  against  the  aforesaid  A  and  B.  And 
have  there  this  writ.  Witness,  etc." — {Fitsherbertf  Vol. 
I.  p.  77-) 

By  these  various  proceedings,  all  ending   in 

trial  by  jury,  personal  liberty  was  guarded,  even 

in   the  early,  unrefined,  and  barbarous  davs   of 

the   common    law.     Any   person  claimed  as  a 

fugitive  slave  might  invoke  this  trial  as  a  sacred 

right.      Whether     the     master    proceeded    by 

seizure,  as  he  might,   or  by    legal    process,  the 
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trial  by  jury  in  a  suit  at  common  law,  before 
one  of  the  high  courts  of  the  realm,  was  equally 
secured.  In  the  case  of  seizure,  the  fugitive, 
reversing  the  proceedings,  might  institute  pro- 
cess against  the  master,  and  appeal  to  a  court 
and  jury.  In  the  case  of  process  by  the  master, 
the  watchful,  law  secured  to  the  fugitive  the 
same  protection.  By  no  urgency  of  force,  by 
no  device  of  process,  could  any  person  claimed 
as  a  slave  be  defrauded  of  this  trial.  Such  was 
the  common  law.  If  its  early  boast,  that  there 
could  be  no  slaves  in  England,  fails  to  be  true, 
this  at  least  may  be  its  pride,  that,  according  to 
its  indisputable  principles,  the  liberty  of  every 
man  was  placed  under  the  guard  of  trial  by  jury. 

These  things  may  seem  new  to  us ;  but  they 
must  have  been  known  to  the  members  of  the 
convention,  particularly  to  those  from  South 
Carolina,  through  whose  influence  the  provision 
on  this  subject  was  adopted.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Rut! edge  had  studied 
law  at  the  Temple,  one  of  the  English  inns  of 
court.  It  would  be  a  discredit  to  them,  and 
also  to  other  learned  law  vers,  members  of  the 
convention,  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  con- 
versant with  the  principles  and  precedents 
directly  applicable  to  this  subject,  all  of  which 
are  set  down  in  works  of  acknowledged  weight, 
at  that  time  of  constant  professional  study. 
Onlv  a  short  time  before,  in  the  case  of  Sonier' 
sett^  they  had  been  most  elaborately  examined  in 
Westminster  Hall.  In  a  forensic  effort  of  un- 
surpassed learning  and  elevation,  which  of  itself 
vindicates  for  its  author  his  great  juridical  name, 
Mr.  Hargrave  had  fully  made  them  known  to 
such  as  were  little  acquainted  with  the  more 
ancient  sources.  But,  even  if  we  could  suppose 
them  unknown  to  the  lawversof  the  convention, 
they  are  none  the  less  applicable  in  determining 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

The  conclusion  from  the  examipation  is  ex- 
plicit. Clearly  and  indisputably,  in  England, 
the  countrv  of  the  common  law,  a  claim  for  a 
fugitive    slave   was  "a  suit   at   common  law," 


recognized  "among  its  old  and  settled  proceeds 
ings."  To  question  this,  in  the  face  of  authentic 
principles  and  precedents,  woud  be  preposterous. 
As  well  might  it  be  questioned,  that  a  writ  of 
replevin  for  a  horse,  or  a  writ  of  right  for  land, 
was  **a  suit  at  common  law."  It  follows,  then, 
that  this  technical  term  of  the  Constitution,  read 
in  the  illumination  of  the  common  law,  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  embraces  proceedings  for 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  if  any  such  be 
instituted  or  allowed  under  the  Constitution. 
And  thus,  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  in 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  common 
law,  all  such  persons,  when  claimed  by  their 
masters,  are  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  argument,  briefly  uttered, 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  slave  act 
Much  more  I  might, say  on  this  matter;  much 
more  on  the  two  chief  grounds  of  objection 
which  I  have  occupied.  But  I  am  admonished 
to  hasten  on. 

Opposing  this  act  as  doubly  unconstitutional 
from  a  want  of  power  in  Congress  and  from  a 
denial  of  trial  by  jury,  I  find  myself  again  en. 
couraged  by  the  example  of  our  revolutionary 
fathers,  in  a  case  which  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  history.  The  parallel  is  important  and  com- 
plete. In  1765  the  British  Parliament,  by  a 
notorious  statute,  attempted  to  draw  money 
from  the  colonies  through  a  stamp  tax,  while 
the  determination  of  certain  questions  of  forfeit- 
ure under  the  statute  was  delegated — not  to  the 
courts  of  common  law — but  to  courts  of  admi- 
ralty without  a  jury.  The  stamp  act,  now 
execrated  by  all  lovers  of  liberty,  had  this  extent 
and  no  more.  Its  passage  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  flame  of  opposition  and  indignation, 
throughout  the  colonies.  It  was  denounced  as 
contrarv  to  the  ^ntish  Constitution  on  two 
principal  grounds ;  first ^  as  a  usurpation  by  Par- 
liament of  powers  not  belonging  to  it,  and  an 
infraction  of  rights  secured  to  the  colonies;  and, 
second^  as  a  denial  of  trial  by  jury  in  certain 
cases  of  property. 
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The  public  feeling  was  variously  expressed. 
At  Boston,  on  the  arrival  of  the  stamps,  the 
shops  were  closed,  the  bells  of  the  churches 
tolled,  and  the  flags  of  ships  hung  at  half.mast 
A.t  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  bells 
were  tolled,  and  notice  given  to  the  friends  of 
liberty  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  attend 
her  funeral.  At  New  York  a  letter  was  received 
from  Franklin,  then  in  London,  written  on  the 
day  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  in  which  he 
said :  **  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set."  The  obnox- 
k>us  act,  headed  **  Folly  of  England  and  Ruin 
of  America,'*  was  contemptuously  hawked 
through  the  streets.  The  merchants  of  New- 
York,  inspired  then  by  liberty,  resolved  to 
import  no  more  goods  from  England  until  the 
repeal  of  the  act;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
fowed  shortly  afterward  by  the  merchants  of 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Bodies  of  patriots 
were  organized  everywhere  under  the  name  of 
**Sons  of  Liberty."  The  orators  also  spoke. 
James  Otis,  with  fiery  tongue,  appealed  to  Magna 
Charta. 

Of  all  the  States,  Virginia — whose  shield 
bears  the  image  of  liberty  trampling  upon  chains 
— first  declared  herself  by  solemn  resolutions, 
which  the  timid  thought  "  treasonable,"  but 
which  soon  found  a  response.  New  York  fol- 
lowed. Massachusetts  came  next,  speaking  by 
the  pen  of  the  inflexible  Samuel  Adams.  In  an 
address  from  the  Legislature  to  the  Governor, 
the  true  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  stamp  act, 
coincident  with  the  two  radical  objections  to  the 
slave  act,  are  clearly  set  forth : 

•*  You  arc  pleased  to  su  y  that  the  stsimp  act  is  an  act  of 
Parliament,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  observed.  This 
Hoiise,  sir,  has  too  great  reverence  for  the  supreme  Icgis- 
Liture  of  the  nation  to  qtustion  Us  just  authority.  It  by 
no  means  appertains  to  us  to  presume  to  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  the  pov.'fr  of  Parliament;  but  boundaries 
there  undoubtrdly  are.  We  hope  we  may,  without  offense, 
put  your  Excellency  in  mind  of  that  most  grievous  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  solemnly  denounced  by  the 
Church  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  in  the  presence 
of  King  Henry  the  Third  and  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
agaitut  all  those  ivho  should  mahe  statutes  ok  observe 
THEM,  BEING  MADE,  contrary  to  the  liberties  oj  Magna 
Charta.    The  charter  of   this  province  invests  the  gen- 

18 


era!  assembly  with  the/099/r  of  making  laws  for  its  in- 
ternal government  and  taxation;  and  this  charter  has 
never  been  forfeited.  The  Parliament  has  a  right  to 
make  all  laws  within  the  limits  of  their  own  constitu- 
tion."  »  ♦  »  «<  The  people  complain  that  the  act  vests 
a  single  judge  of  admiralty  with  a  power  to  try  and  de- 
termine their  property  in  controversy  arising  from  inter- 
nal concerns,  without  a  jnry^  contrary  to  the  very  ex- 
pression of  Magna  Charta,  that  no  freeman  shaJI  be 
amerced,  but  by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the 
vicinage."  ♦  ♦  ♦  •»  We  deeply  regret  that  the  Parlia- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  pass  such  an  act  as  the  stamp  act; 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  hardships  of  it  will  shortly 
appear  to  them  in  such  a  light  as  shall  induce  them  in 
their  wisdom  to  repeal  it ;  in  the  meantinUy  we  must  beg 
your  Excellency  to  excuse  us  from  doing  anything  to  assist 
in  the  execution  of  it," 

Thus  in  those  days  spoke  Massachusetts!  The 
parallel  still  proceeds.  The  unconstitutional 
stamp  act  was  welcomed  in  the  colonies  by  the 
tories  of  that  day  precisely  as  the  unconstitutional 
slave  act  has  been  welcomed  by  large  and  im- 
perious numbers  among  us.  Hutchinson,  at 
that  time  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Judge  in 
Massachusetts,  wrote  to  ministers  in  England : 
**  The  stamp  act  is  received  with  as  much  de- 
cency as  could  be  expected.  It  leaves  no  room 
for  evasion,  and  will  execute  itself."  Like  the 
judges  of  our  day,  in  charges  to  grand  juries,  he 
resolutely  vindicated  the  act,  and  admonished 
"  the  jurors  and  the  people"  to  obey.  Like  gov- 
ernors of  our  day,  Bernard,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  demanded  un- 
reasoning submission.  "  I  shall  not,"  says  this 
British  governor,  "  enter  into  any  disquisition 
of  the  policy  of  this  act.  I  have  only  to  say  it 
is  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain; 
and  I  trust  that  the  supremacy  of  that  parlia- 
ment over  all  the  members  of  their  wide  and 
diffused  empire  never  was  and  never  will  be  de- 
nied within  these  walls.'*  Like  marshals  of  our 
day,  the  officers  of  the  customs  made  '*  applica- 
tion for  a  military  force  to  assist  them  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  duty."  The  militiry  were 
against  the  people.  A  British  major  of  artillery 
at  New  York  exclaimed  in  tones  not  unlike 
those  now  sometimes  heard :  '*  I  will  cram  the 
stamps  down  their  throats  with  the  end  of  my 
sword."   The  elaborate  answer  of  Massachusetts 
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— a  paper  of  historic  grandeur — drawn  by  Sam- 
uel Adams,  was  pronounced  **  the  ravings  of  a 
parcel  of  wild  enthusiasts.*' 

Thus  in  those  days  spoke  the  partisans  of  the 
stamp  act.  But  their  weakness  soon  became 
manifest  In  the  face  of  an  awakened  com- 
munity, where  discussion  has  free  scope,  no 
men,  though  surrounded  by  office  and  wealth, 
can  long  sustain  injustice.  Earth,  water,  nature, 
they  may  subdue;  but  truth  they  cannot  sub- 
due. Subtle  and  mighty,  against  all  efforts  and 
devices,  it  fills  every  region  of  light  with  its 
majestic  presence.  The  stamp  act  was  discussed 
and  understood.  Its  violation  of  constitutional 
rights  was  exposed.  By  resolutions  of  legisla- 
tures and  out  of  town  meetings,  by  speeches 
and  writings,  by  public  assemblies  and  proces- 
sions, the  country  was  rallied  in  peaceful  pha- 
lanx against  the  execution  of  the  act.  To  this 
great  object,  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  the 
Constitution,  were  bent  all  the  patriot  energies 
of  the  land. 

And  here  Boston  took  the  lead.  Her  records 
at  this  time  are  full  of  proud  memorials.  In 
formal  instructions  to  her  representatives,  adopt- 
ed unanimously,  *•  having  been  read  several 
times  ''  in  town  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
following  rule  of  conduct  was  prescribed: 

"M^e,  therefore,  think  it  our  indispensable  duty,  in 
justice  to  ourselves  and  posterity,  as  it  is  our  undoubted 
privilef^e,  in  the  most  open  and  unreserved,  but  decent 
and  respectful  terms,  to  declare  our  great  dissatisfaction 
with  this  law.  And  vff  think  it  tncumhent  upon  you  by  no 
means  to  join  in  any  public  measures  for  countenancing 
and  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  same.  But  to  use 
your  best  endeavors  in  the  jjeneral  assembly  to  have  the 
inherent  inalienable  rig^hts  of  the  people  of  this  province 
asserted  and  vindicated,  and  left  upon  the  public  record, 
that  posterity  may  never  have  reason  to  charge  the  pres- 
ent times  with  the  guilt  of  tamely  giving  them  away." 

Virginia  responded  to  Boston.  Many  of  her 
justices  of  the  peace  surrendered  their  commis- 
sions "  rather  than  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  or  be  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  their 
country's  liberties." 

As  the  opposition  deepened,  its  natural  ten- 
dency was  to  outbreak  and    violence.     But  this 


was  carefully  restrained.  On  one  occasion  in 
Boston  it  showed  itself  in  the  lawlessness  of  a 
mob.  But  the  town,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  called  without  delay  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  opponents  of  the  stamp  act,  with 
James  Otis  as  chairman,  condemned  the  out- 
rage.  Eager  in  hostility  to  the  execution  of  the 
act,  Boston  cherished  municipal  order,  and  con- 
stantly discountenanced  all  tumult,  violence,  and 
illegal  proceedings.  Her  equal  devotion  to  these 
two  objects  drew  the  praises  and  congratulations 
of  other  towns.  In  reply,  March  27,  1776,  to 
an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth, 
her  own  consciousness  of  duty  done  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

"If  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  have  taken  the  tetfal and 
warrantable  measures  to  prevent  that  misjortune  ef  all 
others  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  the  execution  of  the  stamp 
act,  and  as  a  necessary  means  of  preventing  it  have  made 
any  spirited  applications  for  opening  the  custom-house 
and  courts  of  justice ;  if,  at  the  same  time^  they  have  bame 
their  testimony  against  outrageous  tumults  and  illegal 
proceedingSy  and  given  any  example  of  the  love  of  peace 
and  good  order,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
their  duty  is  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  fellow  countrymen." 

Learn  now  from  the  diary  of  John  Adams  the 
results  of  this  system  : 

"  The  year  1765  has  been  the  most  remarkable  year  of 
my  life.  That  enormous  engine,  fabricated  by  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  for  buttering  down  all  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  America — T  mean  the  stamp  act — has  raised  and 
spread  through  the  whole  continent  a  spirit  that  will  be 
recorded  to  our  honor  with  all  future  generations.  In 
every  colony,  from  Georgia  to  New  Hampshire  inclusive- 
ly, the  stamp  distributors  and  inspectors  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  unconquerable  rage  of  the  people  to  re- 
nounce their  oJ9ices.  Suc.i  and  so  universal  has  been  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  that  every  man  who  has  dared 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  stamps,  or  to  soften  the  de- 
testation in  which  they  are  held,  how  great  soever  his 
abilities  and  virtues  had  been  esteemed  before,  or  what- 
ever his  fortune,  connections,  and  influence  had  been, 
has  been  seen  to  sink  into  universal  contempt  and  ig- 
nominy." 

The  stamp  act  became  a  dead  letter.  At  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  numerous  petitions  were 
presented,  calling  for  its  instant  repeal.  Frank- 
lin, at  that  time  in  England,  while  giving  his 
famous  testimony  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  asked  whether  he  thought  the  people 
of    America     would     submit    to    this     act     if 
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modified.  His  brieff  emphatic  response  was: 
"  No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms/ 
Chatham,  yet  weak  with  disease,  but  mighty  in 
eloquence,  exclaimed  in  ever-memorable  words : 
**  We  are  told  America  is  obstinate— America  is 
almost  in  open  rebellion.  Sir,  /  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people, 
so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  volun- 
tarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest. 
The  Americans  have  been  wronged;  they  have 
been  driven  to  madness.  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell 
the  House  in  a  few  words  what  is  really  my 
opinion.  //  is  that  the  stamp  act  be  repealed^  ab- 
solutely^ totally^  and  immediately^'  It  was  re- 
pealed. Within  less  than  a  year  from  its 
original  passage,  denounced  and  discredited,  it 
was  driven  from  the  statute  book.  In  the  char- 
nel-house of  history,  with  the  unclean  things  of 
the  past,  it  now  rots.  Thither  the  slave  act  is 
destined  to  follow. 

Sir,  regarding  the  stamp  act  candidly  and  cau- 
tiously, free  from  the  animosities  of  the  time,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  though  gravely  un- 
constitutional, it  was  at  most  an  infringement 
of  civil  liberty  only,  not  of  personal  liberty. 
There  was  an  unjust  tax  of  a  few  pence,  with 
the  chances  of  amercements  by  a  single  judge 
without  a  jury ;  but  by  no  provision  of  this  act 
was  the  personal  liberty  of  any  man  assailed. 
Under  it  no  freeman  could  be  seized  as  a  slave* 
Such  an  act,  though  justly  obnoxious  to  every 
lover  of  constitutional  liberty,  cannot  be  viewed 
with  the  feelings  of  repugnance  enkindled  by  a 
statute  which  assails  the  personal  liberty  of 
every  man,  and  under  which  any  freeman  may 
be  seized  as  a  slave.  Sir,  in  placing  the  stamp 
act  by  the  side  of  the  slave  act,  I  do  injustice  to 
that  emanation  of  British  tyranny.  Both,  in- 
deed,  infringe  important  rights;  one  of  prop- 
erty ;  the  other  the  vital  rights  of  all,  which  is 
to  other  rights  as  the  soul  to  the  body — the  right 
of  a  man  to  himself ,  Both  are  condemned;  but 
their  relative  condemnation   must  be  measured 


by  their  relative  characters.  As  freedom  is 
more  than  property ;  as  man  is  above  the  dollar 
that  he  earns ;  as  heaven,  to  which  we  all  aspire, 
is  higher  than  the  earth,  where  every  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  must  remain,  so  are  the  rights 
assailed  by  an  American  Congress  higher  than 
those  once  assailed  by  the  British  Parliament. 
And  just  in  this  degree  must  history  condemn 
the  slave  act  more  than  the  stamp  act 

Sir,  I  might  here  stop.  It  is  enough  in  this 
place,  and  on  this  occasion,  to  show  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  this  enactment.  Your  duty 
commences  at  once.  All  legislation  hostile  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  hhould  be  re- 
pealed without  delay.  But  the  argument  is  not 
yet  exhausted.  Even  if  this  act  could  claim  any 
validity  or  apology  under  the  Constitution, 
which  it  cannot,  it  lacks  thai  essential  support  in 
the  public  conscience  of  the  States^  where  it  is  to  be 
enforced^  which  is  the  life  of  all  law^  and  without 
which  any  law  must  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  But- 
ler] was  right,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  he  pointedly  said  that  a  law  which 
could  be  enforced  by  the  bayonet  was  no  law. 
Sir,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  an  act  of  Congress 
becomes  effective,  merely  by  compliance  with 
the  forms  of  legislation.  Something  more  is 
necessary.  The  act  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  public  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
nity upon  which  it  bears.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  cordial  support  of  every  man  or 
of  every  small  locality  is  necessary ;  but  I  do 
mean  that  the  public  feelings,  the  public  con- 
science must  not  be  touched,  wounded,  lacer- 
ated, by  every  endeavor  to  enforce  it  With  all 
these  it  must  be  so  far  in  harmony  that,  like 
other  laws,  by  which  property,  liberty,  and 
life,  are  guarded,  it  may  be  administered  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  the  courts,  without  jeopard- 
izing the  public  peace,  or  shocking  good  men.  If 
this  be  true  as  a  general  rule — if  the  public  sup- 
port and  sympathy  be  essential  to  the  life  of  all 
law,  this  is  especially  the  case  in  an  enactment 
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which  concerns  the  important  and  sensitive 
rights  of  personal  liberty.  In  conformity  with 
this  principle  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
by  formal  resolution,  in  1850,  with  singular 
unanimity,  declared : 

"  We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  such 
laws  only  in  regard  thereto  as  will  be  maintained  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  free  States,  where  such  laws  are  to  be 
enforced/* 

The  duty  of  consulting  these  sentiments  was 
recognized  by  Washington.  While  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  sought  to  recover  a  elave  who  had 
fled  to  New  Hampshire.  His  autograph  letter 
to  Mr.  Whipple,  the  collector  of  Portsmouth, 
dated  at  Philadelphia,  28th  November,  1796, 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  has 
never  before  seen  the  light,  after  describing  the 
fugitive,  and  particularly  expressing  the  desire 
of  "her  mistress,'*  Mrs.  Washington,  for  her 
return,  employs  the  following  decisive  language : 

"  I  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  request,  that  such 
violent  measures  should  be  used  as  would  excite  a 

MOB  OR  RIOT,  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  THE  CASE  IF  SHE  HAS 
ADHERENTS,  OR   UNEASY    SENSATIONS    IN  THE    MINDS    OF 

wsix-DiSPOSED  CITIZENS.    Rather  than  either  of  these 

should  happen,  I  would  forego  her  services  altogether; 

and  the  example  also,  which  is  of  infinite  more  import* 

ance. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 

Mr.  Whipple,  in  his  reply,  dated  at  Ports- 
mouth, December  22,  1796,  an  autograph  copy 
of  which  I  have,  recognizes  the  rule  of  Wash- 
ington : 

**  I  will  now,  sir,  agreeably  to  your  desire,  send  her  to 
Alexandria,  ij  it  b*  practicable  without  the  consequences 
-which  you  except— that  of  exciting  a  riot  or  a  mob,  or 
creating  uneasy  sensations  in  the  minds  of  well 'disposed 
persons.  The  first  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand ;  it 
will  be  governed  by  the  popular  opinion  of  the  moment, 
or  the  circumstances  that  may  arise  in  the  transaction. 
The  latter  may  he  sought  into  and  judged  of  by  convers- 
ing with  such  persons  without  discovering  the  occision. 
So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity,  I  perceive  that  different 
sentiments  are  entertained  on  this  subject.^' 

The  fugitive  never  was  returned ;  but  lived 
in  freedom  to  a  good  old  age,  down  10  a  very  re- 
cent period,  a  monument  of  the  just  forbear- 
ance of  him  whom  we  aptly  call  the  father  of 
his  country.     It  is  true  that  he  sought  her  re- 


turn. This  we  must  r^ret,  and  its  apology. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  slaveholder.  Though 
often  with  various  degrees  of  force,  expressing 
himself  against  slavery,  and  promising  his  suf- 
frage for  its  abolition,  he  did  not  see  this  wrong 
as  he  saw  it  at  the  close  of  life,  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  another  sphere.  From  this  act  of  Wash- 
ington, still  swayed  by  the  policy  of  the  world, 
I  appeal  to  Washington  writing  his  will.  From 
Washington  on  earth  I  appeal  to  Washington 
in  heaven.  Seek  not  by  his  name  to  justify  any 
such  eflbrt.  His  death  is  above  his  life.  His 
last  testament  cancels  his  authority  as  a  slave- 
holder. However  he  may  have  appeared  before 
man,  he  came  into  the  presence  of  God  only  as 
the  liberator  of  his  slaves.  Grateful  for  this 
example,  I  am  grateful  also,  that,  while  a  slave- 
holder, and  seeking  the  return  of  a  fugitive,  he 
has  left  in  permanent  record  a  rule  of  conduct 
which,  if  adopted  by  his  country,  will  make 
slave-hunting  impossible.  The  chances  of  a 
riot  or  mob,  or  "  even  uneasy  sensations  among 
well-disposed  persons,"  are  to  prevent  any  such 
pursuit. 

Sir,  the  existing  slave  act  cannot  be  enforced 
without  violating  the  precepts  of  Washington. 
Not  merely  "uneasy  sensations  of  well  dis- 
posed persons,"  but  rage,  tumult,  commotion, 
mob,  riot,  violence,  death,  gush  from  its  fatal 
overflowing  fountains: 


•hoc  fonte  dertvata  clades 


In  patriam  populumque  fluxit. 

Not  a  case  occurs  without  endangering  the 
public  peace.  Workmen  are  brutally  dragged 
from  employments  to  which  they  are  wedded 
by  years  of  successful  labor ;  husbands  are  rav- 
ished from  wives,  and  parents  from  children. 
Everywhere  there  is  disturbance;  at  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  Harrisburg,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston.  At  Buffalo  the  fugitive 
was  cruelly  knocked  by  a  log  of  wood  against  a 
red-hot   stove,  and  liis  mock   trial   commenced 

• 

while  the  blood  still  oozed  from  his  wounded 
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head.  At  Syracuse,  he  was  rescued  by  a  sudden 
mob;  so  also  at  Boston.  At  Harrisburg,  the 
fugitive  was  shot;  at  Christiana,  the  slave- 
hunter  was  shot  At  New  York,  unprecedented 
excitement,  always  with  uncertain  consequences, 
has  attended  every  case.  Agam  at  Boston,  a 
fugitive,  according  to  the  received  report,  was 
first  basely  seized  under  pretext  that  he  was  a 
criminal ;  arrested  only  after  a  deadly  struggle ; 
guarded  by  officers  who  acted  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State ;  tried  in  a  court  house,  sur- 
rounded by  chains,  contrary  to  the  common  law ; 
finally  surrendered  to  slavery,  by  trampling  on 
the  criminal  process  of  the  State,  under  an  es- 
cort in  violation  again  of  the  laws  of  the  State, 
while  the  pulpits  trembled,  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple, not  merely  "uneasy,"  but  swelling  with 
ill-suppressed  indignation,  for  the  sake  of  order 
and  tranquility,  without  violence  witnessed  the 
shameful  catastrophe. 

With  every  attempt  to  administer  the  slave 
act,  it  constantly  becomes  more  revolting,  par- 
ticularly in  its  influence  on  the  agents  it  enlists. 
Pitch  cannot  be  touched  without  defilement,  and 
all  who  lend  themselves  to  this  work,  seem  at 
once,  and  unconsciously,  to  lose  the  better  part 
of  man.  The  spirit  of  the  law  passes  into  them, 
as  the  devils  entered  the  swine.  Upstart  com- 
missioners, the  mere  mushrooms  of  courts,  vie 
and  revie  with  each  other.  Now  by  indecent 
speed,  now  by  harshness  of  manner,  now  by  a 
denial  of  evidence,  now  by  crippling  the  de- 
fence, and  now  by  open,  glaring  wrong,  they 
make  the  odious  act  vet  more  odious.  Clem- 
ency,  grace,  and  justice  die  in  its  presence.  All 
this  is  observed  by  the  world.  Not  a  case  oc- 
curs which  does  not  harrow  the  souls  of  good 
men,  and  bring  tears  of  sympathy  to  the  eyes, 
also  those  other  tears  which  "  patriots  shed  o'er 
dying  laws." 

Sir,  I  shall  speak  frankly.  If  there  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  feeling,  it  will  be  found  chiefly 
with  a  peculiar  class.  It  is  a  sorry  fact  that  the 
'•mercantile  interest,"  in  its  unpardonable  sel- 


fishness, twice  in  English  history ,  frowned  upon 
the  endeavors  to  suppress  the  atrocity  of  Alger- 
ine  slavery;  that  it  sought  to  bafile  Wilber- 
force*s  great  effort  for  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade ;  and  that,  by  a  sordid  com- 
promise, at  the  formation  of  our  Constitution,  it 
exempted  the  same  detested,  heaven-defying 
traffic  from  American  judgment.  And  now 
representatives  of  this  '*  interest,"  forgetful  that 
commerce  is  the  child  of  freedom,  join  in  hunt- 
ing the  slave.  But  the  great  heart  of  the  peo- 
l5le  recoils  from  this  enactment.  It  palpitates 
for  the  fugitive,  and  rejoices  in  his  escape.  Sir, 
I  am  telling  you  facts.  The  literature  of  the 
age  is  all  on  his  side.  The  songs,  more  potent 
than  laws,  are  for  him.  The  poets,  with  voices 
of  melody,  are  for  freedom.  Who  could  sing 
for  slavery.^  They  who  make  th^  permanent 
opinion  of  the  country,  who  mould  our  youth, 
whose  words,  dropped  into  the  soul,  are  the 
germs  of  character,  supplicate  for  the  slave. 
And  now,  sir,  behold  a  new  and  heavenly  ally. 
A  woman,  inspired  by  Christian  genius,  enters 
the  lists,  like  another  Joan  of  Arc,  and  with 
marvelous  power  sweeps  the  chords  of  the 
popular  heart.  Now  melting  tears,  and  now 
inspiring  to  rage,  her  work  everywhere  touches 
the  conscience,  and  makes  the  slave-hunter 
more  hateful.  In  a  brief  period,  nearly  100,000 
copies  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  have  been  already 
circulated.  But  this  extraordinary  and  sudden 
success — surpassing  all  other  instances  in  /he 
records  of  literature — cannot  be  regarded  meiely 
as  the  triumph  of  genius.  Higher  far  than 
this,  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  people,  by  an 
unprecedented  act,  against  the  fugitive  6lave 
bill. 

These  things  I  dwell  upon  as  the  incentives 
and  tokens  of  an  existing  public  sentiment, 
which  renders  this  act  practically  inoperative, 
except  as  a  tremendous  engine  of  terror.  Sir, 
the  sentiment  is  just.  Even  in  the  lands  of 
slavery,  the  slave-trader  is  loathed  as  an  ignoble 
character,  from  whom  the  countenance  is  turned 
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away;  and  can  the  slave-hunter  be  more  re- 
garded while  pursuing  his  prey  in  a  land  of 
freedom?  In  early  Europe,  in  barbarous  days, 
while  slavery  prevailed,  a  hunting  master,  ttack 
jagender  Herr^  as  the  Germans  called  hini,  was 
held  in  aversion.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  fugi- 
tive was  welcomed  in  the  cities,  and  protected 
against  the  pursuit  Sometimes  vengeance 
awaited  the  hunter.  Down  to  this  day,  at  Revel, 
now  a  Russian  city,  a  sword  is  proudly  pre- 
served with  which  a  hunting  baron  was  be- 
headed, who,  in  violation  of  the  municipal 
rights  of  this  place,  seized  a  fugitive  slave. 
Hostile  to  this  act  as  our  public  sentiment  may 
be,  it  exhibits  no  trophy  like  this.  The  State 
laws  of  Massachusetts  have  been  violated  in  the 
seizure  of  a  fugitive  slave ;  but  no  sword,  like 
that  of  Revel,  now  hangs  at  Boston. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  this  sentiment  is  just. 
And  is  it  not?  Every  escape  from  slavery 
necessarily  and  instinctively  awakens  the  regard 
of  all  who  love  freedom.  The  endeavor,  though 
unsuccessful}  reveals  courage,  manhood,  char- 
acter. No  story  is  read  with  more  interest  than 
that  of  our  own  Lafayette,  when,  aided  by  a 
gallant  South  Carolinian,  in  defiance  of  a  de- 
spotic ordinance  of  Austria,  kindred  to  our  slave 
act,  he  strove  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of 
Olmutz.  Literatiire  pauses  with  exultation  over 
the  struggles  of  Cervantes,  the  great  Spaniard, 
while  a  slave  in  Algiers,  to  regain  the  liberty 
for  which  he  says,  in  his  immortal  work,  "  We 
ought  to  risk  life  itself,  slavery  being  the  great- 
est evil  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man."  Science, 
in  all  her  manifold  triumphs,  throbs  with  pride 
and  delight  that  Arago,  the  astronomer  and 
philosopher — devoted  Republican  also — was  re- 
deemed from  barbarous  slaverv  to  become  one 
of  her  greatest  sons.  Religion  rejoices  serenely, 
with  joy  unspeakable,  in  the  final  escape  of 
Vincent  de  Paul.  Exposed  in  the  public  square 
of  Tunis  to  the  inspection  of  the  traffickers  in 
human  flesh,  this  illustrious  Frenchman  was 
subjected  to  every  vileness  of  treatment ;  like  a 


horse,  compelled  to  open  his  mouth  to  show  his 
teeth,  to  trot,  to  run,  to  exhibit  his  strength  in 
lifting  burthens,  and  then,  like  a  horse,  legally 
sold  in  market  overt.  Passing  from  master  to 
master,  after  a  protracted  servitude,  he  achieved 
his  freedom,  and,  regaining  France,  commenced 
that  resplendent  career  of  charity  by  which  he 
is  placed  amor  g  the  great  names  of  Christen- 
dom. Princes  and  orators  have  lavished  pane- 
gyrics upon  this  fugitive  slave;  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  homage  to  his  extraordinary  vir- 
tues, has  introduced  him  into  the  company  of 
saints. 

Less  by  genius  or  eminent  services,  than  by 
sufferings,  are  the  fugitive  slaves  of  our  country 
now  commended.  For  them  every  sentiment 
of  humanity  is  aroused : 

*•  Who  could  refrain 

That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Couraf^e  to  make  his  love  known  ?  '* 

Rude  and  ignorant  they  may  be;  but  in  their 
very  efforts  for^  freedom,  they  claim  kindred 
with  all  that  is  noble  in  the  past  They  are 
among  the  heroes  of  our  age.  Romance  has  no 
stories  of  more  thrilling  interest  than  theirs. 
Classical  antiquity  has  preserved  no  examples 
of  adventurous  trial  more  worthy  of  renown. 
Among  them  are  men  whose  names  will  be 
treasured  in  the  annals  of  their  race.  By  the 
eloquent  voice  they  have  already  done  much  to 
make  their  wrongs  known,  and  to  secure  the  re- 
spect of  the  world.  History  will  soon  lend  them 
her  avenging  pen.  Proscribed  by  you  during 
life,  they  will  proscribe  you  through  all  time. 
Sir,  already  judgment  is  beginning.  A  righteous 
public  sentiment  palsies  your  enactment. 

And  now,  sir,  let  us  review  the  field  over  which 
we  have  passed.  We  have  seen  that  any  com- 
promise, finally  closingthe  discus«.ion  of  slavery 
under  the  Constitution,  is  tyrannical,  absurd, 
and  impotent;  that,  as  slavery  can  exist  only 
by  virtue  of  positive  law,  and  as  it  has  no 
such  positive  support  in  the  Constitution,  it 
cannot  exist   within   the   national   jurisdiction; 
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that  the  Constitution  no-where  recognizes  prop- 
erty in   man,   and   that,  according  to   its  true 
interpretation,  freedom   and  not  slavery  is  na- 
tional, while  slavery  and  not  freedom  is  section* 
al;  that,  in  this  spirit,  the  national  government 
was  first  organized  under  Washington,  himself  an 
Abolitionist,  surrounded  by  Abolitionists,  while 
the  whole  country,  by  its  church,  its  colleges, 
its  literature,  and  all  its  best  voices,  was  united 
against  slavery,  and  the  national  flag  at  that  time 
nowhere  within  the  national  territory  covered  a 
single  slave;  still  further,  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  a  government  of  delegated  powers, 
and  as  among  these  there  is  no  power  to  support 
slavery,  this  institution  cannot  be  national,  nor 
can  Congress  in  any  way  legislate  in  its  behalf; 
and,  finally, that  the  establishment  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  true  way  of  peace  and  safety  for  the 
Republic.     Considering  next  the  provision  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitives  from   labor,  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  original  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution ;  that  it  was  introduced 
tardily  and   with   hesitation,  and  adopted  with 
little  discussion,  and  then,  and  for  a  long  period 
after,  was   regarded  with   comparative  indiffer- 
ence; that  the   recent  slave  act,  though  many 
times  unconstitutional,  is  especially    so   on   two 
grounds— /rVs/,  as  a    usurpation  by  Congress  of 
powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
infraction  of  rights  secured  to  the   States;  and, 
second^  as  a  denial  of  trial  by  jury,  in  a  question 
of  personal  liberty,  and  a  suit  at  common  law; 
that  its  glaring  unconstitutionality  finds  a  pro- 
totype in    the   British    stamp    act,  which    our 
fathers  refused   to  obey  as  unconstitutional  on 
two  parallel   grounds— ^V^/,    because  it   was  a 
usurpation  by  Parliament  of  powers  not  belong- 
irl^  to  it  under  the  British  Constitution,  and  an 
infraction  of  rights   belonging  to  the  colonies; 
and,  second^  because  it  was  a  denial  of    trial  by 
jury  in  certain  cases  of  property ;  that,  as  liberty 
is  far  above  property,  so  is  the  outrage  perpe- 
trated by  the  American  Congress  far  above  that 
perpetiated    by    the    British    Parliament;    and. 


finally,  that  the  slave  act  has  not  that  support  in 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  States  where  it  is  to 
be  executed,  which  is  the  life  of  all  law,  and 
which  prudence  and  the  precept  of  Washington 
require. 

Sir,  thus  far  I  have  arrayed  the  objections  to 
this  act,  and  the  false  interpretations  out  of 
which  it  has  sprung.  But,  I  am  asked,  what  I 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  legislation  which  I 
denounce.  Freely  I  will  answer.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  correct  appreciation  of  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  under  which  this  discussion 
occurs.  Look  at  it  in  the  double  light  of  reason 
and  of  freedom,  and  we  dannot  mistake  the 
exact  extent  of  its  requirement.  Here  is  the 
provision : 

**  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due." 

From  the  very  language  employed,  it  is  obvi 
ous  that  this  is  merely  a  compttci  between  the 
States,  with  a  prokihition  on  Hie  States,  confer- 
ring no  power  on  the  nation.  In  its  natural 
signification  it  is  a  compact.  According  to  the 
examples  of  other  countries,  and  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  it  is  a  compact.  All  arrange- 
ments for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  have  been 
customarily  compacts.  Except  under  the  ex- 
press obligations  of  treaty,  no  nation  is  bound  to 
surrender  fugitives.  Especially  has  this  been 
the  case  with  fugitives  for  freedom.  In  meda;- 
val  Europe,  cities  refused  to  recognize  this  obli- 
gation in  favor  of  persons  even  under  the  same 
national  government.  In  1531,  while  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Spain  were  united  under  Charles  V., 
the  supreme  council  of  Mechlin  rejected  an 
application  from  Spain  for  the  surrender  of  a 
fugitive  slave.  By  express  compact  alone 
could  this  be  secured.  But  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  was  borrowed  from  the  ordinance 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  a  compact;  and  this  ordi- 
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nance,  finally  drawn  by  Nathan  Dane,  was 
again  borrowed  in  its  distinctive  features  from 
the  early  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  among 
which,  as  far  back  as  1643,  was  a  compact  of  like 
nature  with  other  New  England  States.  Thus 
this  provision  is  a  compact  in  language,  in 
nature,  in  its  whole  history ;  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  is  a  compact,  according  to  the  intentions 
of  our  fathers,  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 

As  a  compact  its  execution  depends  absolutely 
upon  the  States,  without  any  intervention  of  the 
nation.  Each  Siale^  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
judgment^  will  determine  Jar  itself  the  precise 
extent  of  the  obligations  assumed.  As  a  com- 
pact in  derogation  of  freedom,  it  must  be  con- 
strued strictly  in  every  respect — leaning  always 
in  favor  of  freedom,  and  shunning  any  meaning, 
not  clearly  obvious,  which  takes  away  important 
personal  rights;  mindful  that  the  parties  to 
whom  it  is  applicable  are  regarded  as  "  persons," 
of  course  with  all  the  rights  of  "  persons  "  under 
the  Constitution ;  and  especially  mindful  of  the 
vigorous  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  he  is 
cruel  and  impious  who  does  not  always  favor 
freedom.  With  this  key  the  true  interpretation 
is  natural  and  easy. 

Briefly,  the  States  are  prohibited  from  any 
"  law  or  regulation  "  by  which  the  fugitive  may 
be  discharged,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
claim  to  his  services,  he  is  to  be  delivered  up. 
But  the  mode  by  which  the  claim  is  to  be  tried 
and  determined  is  not  specified.  All  this  is 
obviously  within  the  control  of  each  State.  It 
may  be  done  by  virtue  of  express  legislation,  in 
which  event  any  legislature,  justly  careful  of 
personal  liberty,  would  surround  the  fugitive 
with  every  shield  of  the  law  and  Constitution. 
But  such  legislation  may  not  be  necessary. 
The  whole  proceeding,  without  any  express 
legislation,  may  be  left  to  the  ancient  and 
authentic  forms  of  the  common  law,  familiar 
to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  ample 
for  the  occasion.  If  the  fugitive  be  seized  with- 
out process,  he  will  be  entitled  at  once  to  his 


writ  de  komine  reflegiando^  while  the  master, 
resorting  to  process,  may  find  his  remedy  in  the 
writ  de  nativo  kabendo — each  vrrii  requiring  trial 
by  jury.  If,  from  ignorance  or  lack  of  employ- 
ment, these  processes  have  slumbered  in  our 
country,  still  they  belong  to  the  great  arsenal  of 
the  common  law,  and  continue  like  other  ancient 
writs,  tanquam  gladium  in  vagina^  read^  to  be 
employed  at  the  first  necessity.  They  belong 
to  the  safeguards  of  the  citizen.  But  in  any 
event  and  in  either  alternative,  the  proceedings 
would  be  by  "  suit  at  common  law,'*  with  trial 
by  jury ;  and  it  would  be  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
court,  according  to  all  the  forms  and  proper 
delays  of  the  common  law,  to  try  the  case  on  the 
evidence;  strictly  to  apply  all  the  protecting 
rules  of  evidence,  and  especially  to  require 
stringent  proof,  by  competent  witnesses  under 
cross-examination,  that  the  person  claimed  was 
held  to  service ;  that  his  service  was  due  to  the 
claimant;  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  State 
where  such  service  was  due;  and  also  proof  of 
the  la-ws  of  the  State  under  which  he  was  held. 
Still  further^  to  the  courts  of  each  State  must 
belong  the  determination  of  the  question^  to  what 
classes  of  persons^  according  to  Just  rules  of  in 
terpretation^tke  phrase  ^^ persons  held  to  service  or 
labor  "  is  strictly  applicable. 

Such  is  this  much-debated  provision.  The 
slave  States,  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, did  not  propose,  as  in  the  cases  of  natural- 
ization and  bankruptcy,  to  empower  the  national 
government  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor,  throughout  the 
United  States;  they  did  not  ask  the  national 
government  to  charge  itself  in  any  way  with 
this  service;  they  did  not  venture  to  offend  the 
country,  and  particularly  the  Northern  States, 
by  any  such  assertion  of  a  hateful  right.  They 
were  content,  under  the  sanctions  of  compact,  to 
leave  it  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  States. 
There,  I  insist,  it  shall  remain. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  occupied  much  time; 
but  the  great  subject  still  stretches  before  us. 
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One  other  point  yet  remains,  which  I  should  not 
leave  untouched,  and  -which  justly  belongs  to  the 
close.  The  slave  act  violates  the  Constitution, 
and  shocks  the  public  conscience.  ^  With  mod- 
esty, and  yet  with  firmness,  let  me  add,  sir,  it 
offends  against  the  divine  law.  No  such  enact- 
ment can  be  entitled  to  support.  As  the  throne 
of  God  is  above  every  earthly  throne,  so  are  his 
laws  and  statutes  above  all  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  man.  To  question  these  is  to  question  God 
himself.  But  to  assume  that  human  laws  are 
beyond  question,  is  to  claim  for  their  fallible 
authors  infallibilitv.  To  assume  that  thev  are 
always  in  conformity  with  those  of  God,  is  pre- 
sumptuously and  impiously  to  exalt  man  to  an 
equality  with  God.  Clearly,  human  laws  are 
not  in  such  conformity ;  nor  can  they  ever  be 
beyond  question  from  each  individual.  Where 
the  conflict  is  open,  as,  if  Congress  should  com- 
mand the  perpetuation  of  murder,  the  office  of 
conscience  as  final  arbiter  is  undisputed.  But  in 
every  conflict  the  same  queenly  office  is  hers. 
By  no  earthly  power  can  she  be  dethroned. 
Each  person  after  anxious  examination,  without 
haste,  without  passion,  solemnly  for  himself 
must  decide  this  great  controversy.  Any  other 
rule  attributes  infallibility  to  human  laws,  places 
them  beyond  any  question,  and  degrades  all 
men  to  an  unthinking  passive  obedience. 

According  to  St.  Augustine,  an  unjust  law 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  law ;  lex  esse  non  videtur 
quce  justa  noH  fuerit;  and  the  great  fathers  of 
the  church,  while  adopting  these  words,  declare 
openly  that  unjust  laws  are  not  binding.  Some- 
times they  are  called  '*  abuses,"  and  not  laws ; 
sometimes  **  violences,"  and  not  laws.  And 
here  again  the  conscience  of  each  person  is  the 
final  arbiter.  But  this  lofty  principle  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  church.  A  master  of  philosophy  in 
early  Europe,  a  name  of  intellectual  renown, 
and  one  that  will  alwavs  live  in  historv,  the 
eloquent  Abelard,  in  Latin  verses  addressed  to 
his  son,  has  clearly  expressed  the  universal  in- 
junction : 


Jussa  potestatis  terrenoe  discutienda 

Ccelestis  Ubi  mox  perfictcnda  scias, 
Siquis  divinis  jubeat  contraria  jussis 

Te  contra  Dominuin  pactio  nulla  trahat. 

The  mandates  of  an  earthly  yower  may  be 
discussed;  those  of  Heaven  must  at  once  be 
performed ;  nor  can  any  agreement  constrain  us 
against  God.  Such  is  the  rule  of  mortals.  Such 
also,  by  the  lips  of  judges  and  sages,  has  been 
the  proud  declaration  of  the  English  law,  whence 
our  own  is  derived.  In  this  conviction  patriots 
have  fearlessly  braved  unjust  commands,  and 
martyrs  have  died. 

And  now,  sir,  the  rule  is  commended  to  us. 
The  good  citizen,  as  he  thinks  of  the  shivering 
fugitive,  guilty  of  no  crime,  pursued,  hunted 
down  like  a  beast,  while  praying  for  Christian 
help  and  deliverance,  and,  as  he  reads  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  is  filled  with  horror. 
Here  is  a  despotic  mandate,  "  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  this 
law."  Again  let  me  speak  frankly.  Not  rashly 
would  I  set  myself  against  any  provision  of  law. 
This  grave  responsibility  I  would  not  lightly 
assume.  But  here  the  path  of  duty  is  clear. 
By  the  supreme  law,  which  commands  me  to  do 
no  injustice;  by  the  comprehensive  Christian 
law  of  brotherhood ;  by  the  Constitution^  which  I 
haz'e  sworn  to  supfort — I  am  bound  to  disobey 
THIS  ACT.  Never,  in  any  capacity,  can  I  render 
voluntary  aid  to  its  execution.  Pains  and 
penalties  I  will  endure ;  but  this  gp*eat  wrong  I 
will  not  do.  *'  I  cannot  obey ;  but  I  can  suffer," 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  author  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  when  imprisoned  for  disobedience  to 
an  earthly  statute.  Better  suffer  injustice  than 
do  it  Belter  be  the  victim  than  the  instrument 
of  wrong.  Better  be  even,  the  poor  slave,  return- 
ing to  bondage,  than  the  unhappy  commissioner. 

This  is,  sir,  an  incident  of  history,  which  sug- 
gests a  parallel,  and  affords  a  lesson  of  fidelity. 
Under  the  triumphant  exertions  of  that  Apostol- 
ic Jesuit,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  large  numbers  of 
the  Japanese,  amounting  to  as  many  as  two 
hundred  thousand — among  their  princes,  gener- 
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als,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobiliiv — were  con- 
verted  lo  Christianity.  Afterward,  amidst  the 
frenzy  of  civil  war,  religious  persecution  arose, 
and  the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced  against 
all  who  refused  to  trample  upon  the  effigy  of  the 
Redeemer.  This  was  the  Pagan  law  of  a  Pagan 
land.  But  the  delighted  historian  records  that 
scarcely  one  from  the  multitudes  of  converts 
was  guilty  of  this  apostacy.  The  law  of  man 
was  set  at  naught  Imprisonment,  torture, 
death,  were  preferred.  Thus  did  this  people 
refuse  to  trample  on  the  painted  image.  Sir, 
multitudes  among  us  will  not  be  less  steadfast  in 
refusing  to  trample  on  the  living  image  of  their 
Redeemer. 

Finally,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility, cease  to  shock  the  public  conscience; 
for  the  sake  of  the  Constitution,  cease  to  exercise 


a  power  which  is  nowhere  granted,  and  which 
violates  inviolable  rights,  expressly  secured. 
Leave  this  question  where  it  was  left  by  our 
fathers,  at  the  formation  of  our  national  govern- 
ment, in  the  absolute  control  of  the  States,  the 
appointed  guardians  of  personal  liberty.  Repeal 
this  enactment  Let  its  terrors  no  longer  ra;^e 
through  the  land.  Mindful  of  the  lowly  whom 
it  pursues;  mindful  of  the  good  men  perplexed 
by  its  requirements ;  in  the  name  of  charity,  in 
the  name  of  the  Constitution,  repeal  this  enact- 
ment, totally  and  without  delay.  Be  inspired 
by  the  example  of  Washington.  Be  admon- 
ished by  those  words  of  Oriental  piety — *'  Be- 
ware of  the  groans  of  the  wounded  souls. 
Oppress  not  to  the  utmost  a  single  heart ;  for  a 
solitary  sigh  has  power  to  overset  a  whole 
world.*' 
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LEMENT     L.     VALLANDIGHAM 

was   born   in    Ohio    in    1S20. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson 
College,    and    spent     some    two 
years  teaching  in  Maryland,  act- 
ing as  principal  of  an  academy. 

He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1842.  After  devoting  three  years  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  served 
during  the  years  1845  ^^^  1846. 

He  was  editor  of   "  The  Inquirer,"  a 
paper  published  at  Dayton,  from  1847  ^^ 
1849.     In  1 85 7  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  Congress,  and  by  re- 
election served  until    1863.       After    the 
commencement   of   the   war,   he   was  a 
bitter  and  outspoken  enemy  to  the  gov- 
ernment,   and,    in    every    way    possible, 
gave  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the 
Confederate  cause.     He  was  particularly 
t>usy  in   laboring    to   excite  a  feeling    of 
distrust  in  those  in   power,  and  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  conduct  of  the  war.       Both 
in    the    halls    of    Congress,    and    at    his 
home   in   Ohio,   he   was  the  same   open 
and  avowed  opponent.       In    1863    Gen- 
eral Burnsidc,  who  commanded  the  mil- 


itary district  which  included  Ohio,  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  all  disloyal  speeches 
or  publications.  Mr.  Vallandigham  dis- 
regarded this  order,  and  his  public 
speeches  and  expressions  became  more 
bitter  than  ever. 

He  was  arrested,  tried  before  a  court 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
during  the  war.  The  sentence  was 
changed  by  President  Lincoln,  to  being 
sent  within  the  Confederate  lines.  He 
escaped  from  the  South,  and  made  his 
way  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  After  his  exile,  the  peace 
Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  him  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  one  hundred  thousand  ma- 
jority. In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Chicago,  which  nominated  General  Mc- 
Clellan  for  the  Presidency,  and  declared 
the  war  a  failure  Mr  Vallandigham 
died  from  the  effects  of  an  accidental 
discharge  of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hands, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1871.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  natural  ability,  and  might 
have  been  of  great  help  to  his  country, 
had  he  remained  loyal  to  her  in  the  hour 
of  trial. 
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SLAVERY. 


Mr,   Vallandigkam's  SpMcht 

Slavery,  gentlemen,  older  in  other  countries, 
also,  than  the  records  of  human  society,  existed 
in  America  at  the  date  of  its  discovery.  The 
first  slaves  of  the  European  were  natives  of  the 
soil ;  and  a  Pu(4tan  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
founder  of  the  family  of  Winthrop,  bequeathed 
his  soul  to  God,  and  his  Indian  slaves  to  the 
lawful  heirs  of  his  body.  Negro  slavery  was 
introduced  into  Hispaniola  in  1501;  more  than 
a  centixry  before  the  colonization  of  America  by 
the  English.  Massachusetts,  by  express  enact- 
ment in  1641,  punishing  '^manstealing**  with 
death — and  it  is  so  punished  to  this  day,  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States — legalized  yet 
the  enslaving  of  captives  taken  in  war,  and  of 
such  "  strangers,"  foreigner Sy  as  should  be  ac- 
quired  by  purchase;  while  confederate  New 
England,  two  years  later,  providing  for  the 
equitable  division  of  lands,  goods  and  ^^  persons" 
as  equally  a  part  of  the  **  spoils  "  of  war,  en- 
acted also  the  first  fugitive  slave  law  in  America. 
White  slaves — convicts  and  paupers,  some  of 
them;  others  at  a  later  day,  prisoners,  taken  at 
the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  of 
Sedgemoor — were,  at  the  first,  employed  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  British  West  Indies.  Bought  in 
England  by  English  dealers,  among  whom  was 
the  queen  of  James  II.,  with  many  of  his  nobles 
and  courtiers,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  of  the 
house  of  Sutherland,  they  were  imported  and 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  1620,  a 
Dutch  man-of-war  first  landed  a  cargo  of  slaves 
upon  the  banks  of  James  River.  But  the  earliest 
slave  ship,  belonging  to  English  colonists,  was 
fitted  out  in  1645  by  a  member  of  the  Puritan 
church  of  Boston.  Fostered  still  by  English 
princes  and  nobles ;  confirmed  and  cherished  by 
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British  legislation  and  judicial  decisions,  even 
against  the  wishes,  and  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  colonies,  the  traffic  increased; 
slaves  multiplied,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776,  every  colony  was  now  become  a  slave 
State ;  and  the  sun  went  down  that  day  upon 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  those  who, 
in  the  cant  of  eighty  years  later,  are  styled 
"  human  chattels,"  but  who  were  not  by  the  act 
of  that  day  emancipated. 

Eleven  years  afterward,  Relegates  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  from  every  State  except  Rhode 
Island,  ignoring  the  question  of  the  sinfulness 
and  immorality  of  slavery,  as  a  subject  with 
which  they,  as  the  representatives  of  separate 
and  independent  States,  had  no  concern,  founded 
a  union,  and  framed  a  constitution,  which,  leav- 
ing  with  each  State  the  exclusive  control  and 
regulation  of  its  own  domestic  institutions,  and 
providing  for  the  taxation  and  representation  of 
slaves,  gave  no  right  to  Congress  to  debate,  or 
to  legislate,  concerning  slavery  in  the  States 
or  Territories,  except  for  the  interdiction  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
slaves.  The  plan  of  union  proposed  by  Frank 
lin  in  1754,  had  contained  no  allusion  even  to 
sLiverv;  and  the  articles  of  confederation  of 
1778,  but  a  simple  recognition  of  its  existence — 
so  wholly  was  it  regarded  then,  a  domestic  and 
local  concern.  In  1787,  every  State,  except  per- 
haps Massachusetts,  tolerated  slavery,  either 
absolutely  or  conditional!  v.  But  the  number  of 
slaves  north  of  Maryland,  never  great,  was 
even  yet  comparatively  small ;  not  exceeding 
forty  thousand  in  a  total  slave  population  of  six 
hundred  thousand.  In  the  North,  chief  carrier 
of  slaves  to  others,  even  as  late  as  1807,  slavery 
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never  took  firm  root  Nature  warred  against  it 
in  that  latitude;  otherwise,  every  State  in  the 
Union  would  have  been  a  slaveholding  State  to 
this  day.  It  was  not  profitable  there,  and  it 
died  out;  lingering,  indeed,  in  New  York  till 
July,  1827.  It  died  out;  but  pot  so  much  by 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  as  by  their  transpor- 
tation  and  sale  in  the  South;  and  thus  New 
England,  sir,  turned  an  honest  penny  with  her 
left  hand,  and  with  her  right  modestly  wrote 
herself  down  in  history  as  both  generous  and 
ju^t 

In  the  South,  gentlemen,  all  this  was  precisely 
reversed.  The  earliest  and  most  resolute  enemies 
to  slavery,  were  Southern  men.  But  climate 
had  fastened  the  institution  upon  them;  and 
they  found  no  way  to  strike  it  down.  From 
the  beginning,  indeed,  the  Southern  colonies  es- 
pecially  had  resisted  the  introduction  of  African 
slaves ;  and  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Virginia  and  North  Carolina  interdicted 
the  slave  trade.  The  Continental  Congress 
soon  after,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1776,  three 
months  earlier  than  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, resolved  that  no  more  slaves  ought 
to  be  imported  into  the  thirteen  colonies.  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  draught  of  the  Declaration,  had  de- 
nounced the  King  of  England,  alike  for  en- 
couraging the  slave  trade,  and  for  fomenting 
servile  insurrection  in  the  provinces.  Ten 
years  later,  he  boldly  attacked  slavery  in  his 
'•Notes  on  Virginia;"  and  in  the  Congress  of 
the  confederation,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
ConstitntioH^  with  its  solemn  compacts  and  com- 
promises upon  the  subject  of  slax^ery^  proposed  to 
exclude  it  from  the  territory  northwest  the  river 
Ohio.  Colonel  Mason,  of  Virginia,  vehemently 
condemned  it,  in  the  convention  of  1787.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  had  already  become  manifest  that 
slavery  must  soon  die  away  in  the  North,  but  in 
the  South  continue  and  harden  into  perhaps  a 
permanent,  ineradicable  system.  Hostile  in- 
terests and  jealousies  sprang  up,  therefore,  in 
bitterness  even   in  the   convention.      But    the 


blood  of  the  patriot  brothers  of  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  smoked  yet  upon  the  battlefields 
of  the  Revolution.  The  recollection  of  their 
kindred  language,  and  common  dangers  and 
sufferings,  burned  still  fresh  in  their  hearts. 
Patriotism  proved  more  powerful  than  jealousy, 
and  good  sense  stronger  than  fanaticism.  There 
were  no  Sewards,  no  Hales,  no  Sumners,  no 
Greeley s,  no  Parkers,  no  Chases,  in  that  conven- 
tion. There  was  a  Wilson;  but  he  rejoiced  not 
in  the  name  of  Henry;  and  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man. There  was  a  clergyman — no,  not  in  the 
convention  of  1787,  but  in  the  Congress  of  1776; 
but  it  was  the  devout,  and  learned,  the  pious,  the 
patriotic  Witherspoon ;  of  foreign  birth,  also,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  too.  The  men  of  that  day 
and  generation,  sir,  were  content  to  leave  the 
question  of  slavery  just  where  it  belonged.  It 
did  not  occur  to  them,  that -each  one  among 
them  was  accountable  for  **  the  sin  of  slave- 
holding"  in  his  fellow;  and  that  to  ease  his 
tender  conscience  of  the  burden,  all  the  fruits 
of  revolutionary  privation,  and  blood,  and  treas- 
ure; all  the  recollections  of  the  past;  all  the 
hopes  of  the  future ;  nay,  the  Union,  and  with 
it  domestic  tranquility  and  national  independ- 
ence, ought  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice.  They 
were  content  to  deal  with  political  questions; 
and  to  leave  cases  of  conscience  to  the  church 
and  the  schools,  or  to  the  individual  man.  And 
accordingly,  to  this  Union  and  Constitution, 
based  upon  these  compromises — execrated  now 
as  "  covenants  with  death,  and  leagues  with 
hell " — every  State  acceded ;  and  upon  these 
foundations,  the  broad,  and  deep,  and  stable,  a 
political  superstructure  has,  as  if  by  magic, 
arisen,  which,  in  symmetry  and  proportion — 
and,  if  we  would  but  be  true  to  our  trust,  in 
strength  and  durability — finds  no  parallel  in  the 
world's  history. 

Patriotic  sentiments,  sir,  such  as  marked  the 
era  of  17S9,  continued  to  guide  the  statesmen 
and  people  of  the  country  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  full  of  prosperity;    till,  in  a  dead  {xjlitical 
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calm,  consequent  upon  temporary  extinguish- 
ment of  the  ancient  party  lines  and  issues,  the 
Missouri  question  resounded  through  the 
land,  with  the  hollow  moan  of  the  earthquake, 
and  shook  the  pillars  of  the  Republic  even  to 
their  deep  foundations. 

Within  these  thirty  years,  gentlemen,  slavery 
as  a  system  had  been  abolished  by  law  or  dis- 
use; quietly,  and  without  agitation,  in  every 
State  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line — in 
many  of  them  lingering,  indeed,  in  individual 
cases,  so  late  as  the  census  of  1840.  But,  except 
in  half  a  score  of  instances,  the  question  had 
not  been  obtruded  upon  Congress.  The  fugitive 
slave  act  of  1793  had  been  passed  without  op- 
position, and  without  a  division,  in  the  Senate ; 
and,  by  a  vote  of  forty -eight  to  seven,  in  the 
House.  The  slave  trade  had  been  declared 
piracy,  punishable  with  death.  Respectful  peti- 
tions from  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
others,  upon  the  slavery  question,  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  a  report  made  thereon, 
which  laid  the  matter  at  rest.  Other  petitions 
afterward  were  quietly  rejected,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, returned  to  the  petitioner.  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  both  slaveholding  countries,  had, 
without  agitation,  been  added  to  our  territory. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama,  slave  States  each  one  of  them, 
had  been  admitted  into  to  the  Union  without  a 
murmur.  No  Missouri  restriction,  no  Wilmot 
proviso  had  as  yet  reached  its  discordant  front 
to  terrify  and  confound.  Nox-intervkntion 
was  then  both  the  practice  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  statesmen  and  people  of  that  period; 
though,  as  yet,  no  hollow  platform  enunciated 
it  as  an  article  of  faith,  from  which,  neverthe- 
less, obedience  might  be  withheld,  and  the 
platform  **spit  upon,"  provided  the  tender  con- 
science of  the  recusant  did  not  forbid  him  to 
support  the  candidate,  and  help  to  secure  the 
"  spoils.'* 

I  know,  sir,  that  it  is  easy,  \Qr\  easy,  to  de- 
nounce all  this  as  a  defence  of  slaverv  itself.  Be 


it  so ;  i^e  it  so.  But  I  have  not  discussed  the 
institution  in  any  resp>ect;  moral,  religious,  or 
political.  Hear  me.  1  express  no  opinion  in 
regard  to  it;  and,  as  a  citizen  of  the  North,  I 
have  ever  refused,  and  will  steadily  refuse,  to 
discuss  the  system  in  any  of  these  particulars. 
It  is  precisely  this  continued  and  persistent  dis- 
cussion and  denunciation  in  the  North,  which 
has  brought  upon  us  this  present  most  perilous 
crisis;  since,  to  teach  men  to  hate,  is  to  ptepare 
them  to  destroy,  at  every  hazard,  the  object  of 
their  hatred.  Sir,  I  am  resolved  truly  to  look 
upon  slavery  outside  of  Ohio,  just  as  the  found- 
ers of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  regarded 
it.     It  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  none,  none ;    nor 

of  yours,  Abolitionist.  Neither  of  us  will  attain 
heaven  by  denunciations  of  slavery. ;  nor  shall 
we,  I  trow,  be  cast  into  hell  for  the  sin  of  others 
who  may  hold  slaves.  I  have  not  so  learned 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  nor  do  I 
presumptuously  and  impiously  aspire  to  the  at- 
tributes of  godhead,  and  seek  to  bear  upon  my 
poor  body  the  iniquities  of  the  world. 

I  know  well,  indeed,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  evil  day  which  has  befallen  us,  all  this,  and 
he  who  utters  it,  shall  be  denounced  as  **pro- 
slaverv;"  and  already  from  ribald  throats  there 
comes  up  the  slavering,  driveling,  idiotic  epi- 
thet of  ** dough  face."  Again,  be  it  sol  These, 
Abolitionist,  are  your  only  weapons  of  warfare; 
and  I  hurl  them  back  defiantly  in  vour  teeth.  I 
speak  thus  boldly,  because  I  speak  in  and  to  and 
for  the  North.  It  is  time  that  the  truth  should 
be  known  and  heard  in  this  the  age  of  trimming 
and  subterfuge.  I  speak  this  day,  not  as  a 
Northern  man,  nor  a  Southern  man,  but,  God 
be  thanked,  still  as  a  United  States  man,  with 
United  States  principles ;  and,  though  the  worst 
happen  which  can  happen — though  all  be  lost — 
if  that  sliall  be  my  fate,  and  I  walk  through  the 
I  valley  of  the  shadow  of  political  dealh,  I  will 
I  live  by  them,  and  die  by  them.  If,  to  love  my 
I  country,  to  cherish  the  Union,  to  revere  the 
I    Constitution ;  if,  to  abhor  the  madness,  and  hate 
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the  Ireaaon  whicK  would  lift  up  a  ucrilegious 
hand  against  either ;  if,  to  read  that  In  the  past 
to  behold  tt  in  the  pr«aent,  to  foresee  it  In  the 
future  of  thit  land,  whkh  is  of  more  value  to  us 
and  the  world  for  agei  to  come,  than  all  the 
multiplied  millions  who  have  inhabited  Africa 


from  the  creation  to  thli  Aa.y — if  this  ik  to  be 
fra-ilmiery^  then,  in  e»ery  nerve,  fiber,  vein, 
tendon,  joint,  and  ligament,  from  the  topmost 
hair  of  the  head  to  the  last  extremity  of  the 
foot,  I  am,  all  over  and  altc^ther,  a  Pro-SlaV' 
ERY  Man. 
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DWARD  EVERETT  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  near  Bos- 
ton, on  the  nth  of  April, 
1794.  His  preparatory  education 
was  received  in  the  Bosjon  schools, 
and  a  short  term   in  Exeter  Academy. 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  Harvard  College, 
and  four  years  later,  in  181 1,  graduated 
with  honor,  having  completed  his  full 
course.  The  following  year  he  served 
as  tutor  in  Harvard,  and  at  the  same 
time  prosecuted  his  studies  in  theology, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  ministry. 

In  18 14  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Brattle  street  Unitarian  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  served  as  pastor  for  about  one 
year,  when  he  resigned,  on  account  of 
having  been  elected  to  the  professorship 
of  Greek  literature  in  Harvard. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
professorship,  he  spent  four  years  in  pre- 
paratory study  in  Europe;  two  years  of 
the  time  being  spent  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  and  the  remainder  in 
traveling  over  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, particularly  the  lands  adjacent  to 
Greece,    and    that    small    country    itself 


enjoying  a  large  share  of  his  attention 
and  study.  Returning  to  Boston  in  1819, 
he  signalized  his  entrance  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  professorship  by  delivering  a 
brilliant  course  of  lectures  on  Greece, 
her  history  of  greatness  and  ruin,  her 
magnificent  architectural  works,  and 
rich  treasures  of  literature.  For  six 
years  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  post  with  consummate  ability. 
In  1825  he  resig^ned  his  professorship 
in  Harvard,  and  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, where,  by  re-elections,  he  continued 
to  serve  his  district  until  1835.  During 
his  entire  career  in  Congress  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  was  a  diligent 
worker  on  manv  others.  He  stronsrlv 
antagonized  the  Indian  policy  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  by  which  Indians  were 
removed,  without  their  consent,  from 
lands  which  bv  trcatv  had  been  ofuaran- 
teed  to  them.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  taking  his 
seat  in  1836,  and  serving  by  re-election 
until  1S40,  when  he  failed  of  re-election 
bv  but  one  vote  in  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand.      In  the    spring   of    1840    he 
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visited  Europe  a  second  time,  with  the 
intention  of  prosecuting  long  cherished 
plans  for  literary  work.  But  in  1841 
his  country  called  him  from  his  pleasant 
retreat  in  Florence,  and  asked  for  his 
service  as  its  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St  James,  London.  The  next  four 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  arduous 
labors  at  his  new  post.  Many  questions 
of  great  importance  had  to  be  dealt 
with  and  settled,  in  all  of  which  he 
acquitted  himself  with  honor,  and  com- 
manded respect  for  his  country  from  the 
English  government.  In  1845  ^®  ^^' 
turned  to  America,  and  was  immediately 
pressed  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Har- 
vard College.  In  January,  1846,  he 
accepted  the  trust,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office  until  impaired  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  at  the  close  of 
1848.  He  retired  to  private  life,  and 
after  a  season  of  rest  and  recuperation 
entered  once  more  on  literary  work,  pre- 
paring a  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations. 
The  death  of  Daniel  Webster  caused  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  to 
which  Mr.  Everett  was  at  once  nomi- 
nated. He  accepted,  and  continued  in  the 
Cabinet  until  the  close  of  President  Fill- 
more's term,  when  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  short  time 
previously. 

He  held  his  post  in  Congress  but  a 
single  year,  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
direction  of  his  physician,  he  resigned, 
and    retired   once    more   to  private  life. 


From  the  enjoyment  of  this  privacy  he 
was  never  called,  though  in  i860  he 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  on 
the  ticket  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Everett  was  strongly  opposed  to 
all  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  referring 
to  anti-slavery  papers,  he  said,  in  his 
first  message  to  the  State  Legislature, 
in  1836:  "  Whatever,  by  direct  and  nec- 
essary operation  is  calculated  to  excite 
an  insurrection  among  the  slaves,  has 
been  held  by  highly  respectable  legal 
authority  an  offense  against  the  peace  of 
the  commonwealth,  which  may  be  pros- 
ecuted as  a  misdemeanor  at  common 
law." 

When  the  war  came,  he  exercised  all 
his  power  and  influence  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  Mr.  Everett  is  most  gener- 
ally known  as  a  writer  and  orator.  He 
was  for  a  while,  editor  of  the  "  North 
American  Review,'*  to  which  he  con- 
tinued to  contribute  in  after  years.  One 
of  his  most  famous  lectures,  "  The 
Character  of  Washington,"  which  is 
published  in  full  in  this  volume,  was  deliv- 
ered in  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
different  cities  of  the  Union,  and  yielded 
a  fund  of  over  $60,000  toward  securing 
Mount  Vernon  as  a  national  possession. 

His  life  was  largely  given  to  public 
labors,  and  the  volumes  of  his  orations  and 
addresses  are  a  public  possession,  through 
which  he  continues  to  live.  His  last  ad- 
dress was  delivered  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Boston  in  January,  1865.  He  took  cold 
at  this  meeting,  and  died  Jan.  15,  1865. 
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THE   CHARACTER   OF   WASHINGTON. 


Mr,  Evtreii's  EMlogy^  first  tUlivertd F*b.  aa,  1S56. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  evening,  my  friends, 
of  the  character  of  Washington,  on  this,  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday — a  great  and  glor- 
ious theme — but  as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting 
and  important. 

When  that  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  fell  upon  the 
land  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in  pursuance 
of  the  report  of  a  committee,  of  which  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  was  chairman — a  name  of 
itself  enough  to  give  luster  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — it  was  recommended  by  Congress  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  next  an- 
niversary of  his  birthday,  "to  testify  their  grief 
for  the  death  of  General  George  Washington  by 
suitable  eulogies,  orations,  and  discourses."  This 
mournful  duty  was  performed  throughout  the 
Union  by  the  most  eminent  writers  and  speak- 
ers of  the  day.  In  this  city  (Boston)  the  eulogy 
was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  sons 
of  Massachusetts — Fisher  Ames.  From  that 
time  to  this  the  22d  of  February  has  been  held  in 
honored  remembrance,  and  has  afforded  occa- 
sions for  public  discourses  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Washington  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  furnished  the  subject  of  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  1832,  by 
Mr.  Webster — ^the  work,  I  need  not  say,  of  a 
master.  At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  monument  at  Washington,  the  same  gpreat 
theme  was  treated  by  our  fellow-citizen,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  at  that  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  admirable  beauty  and 
power.  In  these  performances,  several  of  which 
have  taken  abiding  places  in  the  literature  of  the 
country,  all  the  topics  which  form  the  appro- 
priate materials  for  a  eulogy  on  Washington — 
the  events  of  his  life  (which  is  but  an  abstract  of 


tije  history  of  the  country  while  he  lived),  his 
political  principles,  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate, 
his  relation  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  the  general  influence  of  his  character  on  its 
prosperity — have  been  discussed  in  a  manner  to 
leave  little  to  be  added  to  or  desired.  I  shall, 
therefore,  in  discharging  the  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  me  this  evening,  not  attempt  to 
travel  over  this  ground,  except  incidentally ;  but 

shall,  with  your  permission,  approach  the 
great  subject  in  a  different  direction.  After 
briefly  alluding  to  the  three  great  eras  in  his 
life,  in  which  he  appeared  before  the  public  of 
the  country  in  distinct  and  important  characters, 
I  shall  offer  you  some  views  of  the  relation  of 
Washington,  not  merely  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  true  nature,  and  founda- 
tion, and  distinctive  character  of  his  greatness. 
Grant  me,  I  pray  you,  my  friends,  your  candor, 
yoixr  indulgence,  and  your  sympathy. 

Washington's  first  appearance  before  the  coun- 
try at  large — then  hardly  to  be  called  a  country; 
his  first  of  three  visits  to  Boston — then  a  town 
of  perhaps  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants — took 
place  just  a  century  ago  last  February,  when  he 
came  among  us,  already  the  youthful  hero  of  the 
seven  years*  war.  That  war  was  not  formally 
declared  in  Europe  till  the  following  May,  but 
hostilities  had  already  been  carried  on  for  two 
years  on  the  frontier  of  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  upon  this  continent.  Washington  was 
identified  with  tlie  struggle  from  its  commence- 
ment If,  in  tracing  back  great  consummations 
of  affairs  to  their  origin,  we  should  endeavor  to 
fix  the  y&ry  earliest  date  to  the  Revolution,  the 
first  distinct  movement  of  a  military  nature  in 
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that  series  of  events  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
Ushment  of*  American  independence,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  adventurous  jour- 
ney of  Major  Washington,  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  to  the  French  post  at  Venango,  in  what 
is  now  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  When 
hostilities  broke  out,  two  years  later,  the  post  of 
active  and  efficient  duty  and  of  danger  devolved 
upon  him.  He  alone,  of  all  in  conspicuous  sta- 
tions— hero  of  misfortune — escaped  with  life 
and  honor  from  the  disastrous  field  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  with  all  the  reputation  for  con- 
duct and  courage  which  othet  s  bring  home  from 
successful  wars.  In  the  morning  of  his  days  the 
great  cares  of  his  life  were  upon  him.  His  pure 
spirit  was  early  tried  in  the  fires  of  disaster,  and 
came  out  like  thrice-refined  gold  from  the  fur- 
nace. Our  Governor  Shirley  had  lately  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  royal 
forces  In  British  America ;  and  in  the  month  of 
February,  1756,  Colonel  Washington,  with  one 
or  two  brother  officers,  came  to  Boston  to  ob- 
tain Shirley's  decision  on  a  question  of  prece- 
dence between  the  provincial  officers  and  those 
in  pay  of  the  crown,  and  also  to  receive  in- 
structions as  to  the  general  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Washington,  at  the  time,  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  a  model  of  manly  strength  and 
beauty,  perfect  in  all  the  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  gentleman  and  the  soldier 
scholar,  but  wise  and  thoughtful  beyond  his 
years,  inspiring  at  the  outset  of  his  career  that 
love  and  confidence  which  are  usually  earned 
only  by  a  life  of  service.  Young  as  he  was,  his 
fame  had  preceded  him.  The  events  of  the  late 
campaign  had  drawn  public  attention  toward 
him  more  distinctly  than  to  any  person  in  the 
country ;  and  he  had  been  the  subject  of  that 
celebrated  prophetic  allusion  from  the  pulpit,  in 
which  he  was  spoken  of  by  President  Davies 
as  "that  heroic  youth.  Colonel  Washington, 
whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hith- 
erto preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some 


important  service  to  the  country.'*  He  passed 
about  ten  days  at  Boston  on  his  first  visit,  in 
1756,  the  object  of  public  and  private  courtesy; 
but  no  particular  record,  I  believe,  remains  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  time  was  employed. 
In  addition  to  the  public  objects  of  his  errand,  he 
had  an  office  of  private  sympathy  to  perform. 
The  son  of  Governor  Shirley  had  fallen  the  year 
before  in  Braddock's  Field,  and  Washington 
probably  brought  the  first  detailed  information 
of  that  event  to  the  sorrowing  father.  The 
season  for  taking  the  field  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  the  vouthful  hero,  whose  heart  was  alive  to 
the  tenderest  and  most  sacred  sensibilities  of  our 
nature,  lingered  awhile  in  New  York.  Tradition 
has  lifted  a  comer  of  the  veil  that  hides  the 
cause  of  his  detention,  but  the  bright  vision  of 
domestic  felicity  which  it  discloses,  failed  to  be 
realized.  After  a  few  days  passed  in  New  York, 
he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  frontier  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  where  he  remained  in  active 
service  till  the  operations  of  the  war  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Northwest 

Such  was  his  first  visit  to  Boston,  such  his  first 
appearance  before  the  country  at  large.  His 
second  was  twenty  years  later.  A  mighty 
change  had  taken  place.  The  Seven  Years* 
War  had  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  close  for 
England ;  Quebec  had  fallen,  and  the  American 
possessions  of  France  in  the  Northwest  had 
been  transferred  to  Great  Britain.  That  import- 
ant event  changed  the  destinies  of  the  continent 
It  relieved  the  English  colonists  of  the  ever-im- 
pending danger  of  a  French  and  Indian  war,  and 
opened  wide  the  road  to  their  independent 
national  existence.  The  ministry  at  London,  in 
the  unforeseen  result  of  their  policy,  with  their 
own  hands  dug  the  grave  of  British  supremacy 
on  this  continent  upon  tne  heights  of  Abraham, 
and  buried  it,  never  to  rise  again,  beneath  the 
monument  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  The  ill- 
starred  plan  of  new  taxation,  matured  at  Lon- 
don while  the  old  colonial  ties  were  strained  to 
bursting,  brought  on  the  crisis;  and  in  twelve 
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years  from  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  1763, 
blood  was  shed  on  Lexington  Green. 

Washington  had  passed  the  interval  in  retire- 
ment 'at  Mount  Vernon — for  the  most  of  the 
time  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
thoughtfully,  not  passionat^tly,  -watching  the 
progress  of  events;  till  in  July,  I755»  the  young 
chieftain,  who,  twenty  years  before,  seemed 
preserved  by  a  special  Providence  in  the  des- 
perate encounters  of  the  Western  wilderness, 
takes  the  field  at  Cambridge,  beneath  the  noble 
elm  tree  still  standing  on  the  Common,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States.  Having,  in  that  capacity ,  brought 
the  first  great  act  of  the  revolutionary  drama  to 
a  triumphant  close,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  army  from  Boston,  he  entered  it  himself, 
for  the  second  time,  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1776, 
crossing  in  a  boat  from  Lechmere's  Point,  now 
East  Cambridge.  He  was  still  at  the  meridian 
of  life,  but  the  solemn  destinies  to  which  he  was 
called  had  set  the  sacred  impress  of  sadness  on 
his  brow.  His  natural  temperament  was  joy- 
ous ;  it  is  even  said  that,  in  a  sally  of  youthful 
spirits,  he  had  declared  that  the  whizzing  of  the 
bullets  at  Braddock^s  defeat  was  music  to  his 
ear;  but  from  the  time  he  took  command  of  the 
ill-appointed,  suffering,  sometimes  dispirited 
armies  of  the  Revolution,  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  father  of  his  country  was  seldom  seen  to 
smile. 

This  was  the  second  visit  of  Washington  to 
this  part  of  the  country — ^his  second  appearance 
in  a  high  national  capacity  before  the  people  of 
the  Union.  Years  pass  by ;  the  august  plan  of 
Providence  ripens;  the  beloved  and  revered 
chieftain,  aided  by  his  patriotic  associates,  car- 
ries the  bleeding  country  through  another  seven 
years*  war — hard  apprenticeship  of  freedom ;  the 
great  European  antagonist  and  rival  of  England, 
revenging  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies, 
and  moved  by  the  personal  ardor  of  Lafayette 
throws  her  sword  into  the  scale — thirteen  inde- 
pendent State  governments  succeed  to  as  many 


colonies — peace  crowns  the  work — the  wounds 
of  the  Revolution  are  slowly  healed — America 
takes  her  place  in  the  family  of  nations — and  a 
Constitution  of  Confederate  Union,  the  bright 
consummate  flower  of  our  political  growth,  is 
formed. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ascribe  all  the 
glory  of  this  auspicious  result  to  one  man,  even 
though  that  man  were  Washington ;  heaven  for- 
bid that  I  should  appear  insensible  to  the  merit 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  seconded  and  sus- 
tained, both  in  the  revolutionary  and  constitu- 
tional age— of  Franklin  and  Adams,  of  Henry 
and  Jefferson,  of  Lafayette,  of  Green,  of  Knox 
and  Lincoln,  of  Jay  and  Hamilton  and  Madi- 
son— men  to  whom  the  great  chief  himself  never 
failed  to  do  justice;  but  I  say  no  more  than 
each  and  all  of  these  revered  patriots  would 
themselves  have  said,  no  more  than  several  of 
them  did  say,  in  pronouncing  the  character  of 
Washington  to  have  been  the  beacon  light 
which  guided  the  country  through  that  broken 
and  stormy  sea.  Beacon  light, did  I  say?  it  was 
more,  and  higher.  The  tempest  might  rage,  the 
ocean  might  heave  from  its  depths,  the  eternal 
hills  might  tremble  upon  thefr  rocky  thrones, 
and  the  bewildered  needle  might  wander  from 
its  path,  but  there  was  one 

"  As  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true  fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament." 

Reared,  cradled  almost,  in  arms — the  chieftain 
of  two  wars,  all  but  engaged  in  a  third — for  even 
in  his  boyhood  a  midshipman*s  warrant  had 
been  procured  for  him,  and  nothing  but  the  fond 
yearnings  of  a  mother*8  heart  prevented  his  en- 
tering the  British  navy — inured  to  military  com- 
mand from  his  youth,  he  sheathes  his  sword 
with  all  that  gladness  of  heart  with  which  un- 
chastened  ambition  draws  it;  the  first  in  war,  he 
becomes  (oh,  rare  union  of  graces!)  the  first  in 
peace;  and  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  was  unanimouslv  chosen  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people ;   not  merely  in  advance  of  the  con- 
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sdtutional  forms  of  election,  but  without  the 
poor  machinery  of  caucuses  and  conventions,  by 
which,  in  later  times,  disinterested  politicians  of 
ail  parties  relieve  the  people  from  the  trouble  of 
selecting  their  rulers. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  administration  he 
made  his  tour  in  the  Eastern  States ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1789,  thirty  years  after  his 
first  visit,  he  came  to  Boston  for  the  last  time, 
the  chief  magistrate,  unanimously  chosen  of 
the  in&int  confederacy.  He  was  then  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  in  personal  appearance  not 
widely  different  from  Stuart's  portrait  painted 
about  six  years  afterward ;  and  he  himself  less 
powerful  in  the  prerogatives  of  office  than  in 
the  love  and  veneration  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Oh,  that  his  pure  example,  his  potent  influence, 
his  parting  counsels,  could  bring  us  back  the 
blessings  of  national  harmony !  Oh,  that  from 
the  heavens  to  which  he  has  ascended,  his  voice 
might  even  now  be  heard,  and  teach  us  to  unite 
again  in  the  brotherhood  of  love,  as  we  are 
united  on  one  precious  remembrance  of  the 
past,  one  glorious  vision  of  the  future,  one  bond 
of  constitutional  union ! 

Such  were  the  three  visits  of  Washington  to 
Boston,  such   are   the   three  great  events  in  his 
career.     To  do  justice  to  his  character,  we  must 
sketch  the  background  of  the  picture  of  which 
he  forms  the   most  prominent  personage.     lie 
has  been  often  called,  and  among  others  by  the 
first   living   parliamentary    orator    of   England 
(Lord    Brougham),  "  The  greatest  man  of  our 
own  or  of  any  age ; "    and  this  estimate  of  his 
character,  long  since  pronounced  by  his  grate- 
ful countrvmen,  seems   to   me  more  and   more 
confirmed  by  the  general  assent  of   the  more 
reflecting  portion  of  mankind.     And  if  the  first 
part  of  the  eulogium  is  founded  in  truth,   the 
second    is   not   less   so.      Not   like   Alfred   and 
Charlemagne,    bright   lights    shining    in    dark 
ages,  Washington  lived  in  an  age,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  illustrious  names  which  adorn 
other    periods    of     history,    in     many    respects 


stands  first  in  the  annals  of  our  race  for  great 
names,  great  events,  great  reforms,  and  the 
general  progress  of  intelligence.  The  period 
which  has  elapsed  from  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century ,  down  nearly  to  our 
time,  and  of  which  Washington  is  the  brightest 
ornament,  may  be  called,  [with  propriety,  5«ci»/ii(iw 
mirahiUy  the  age  of  wonders,  humanly  speak- 
ing,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Let  us,  my 
friends,  to  justify  this  remark,  and  to  show  the 
grandeur  of  that  theatre  on  which  Washington 
played  his  illustrious  part,  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  this  age,  which,  in  periods  of  history  (ax 
distant,  will  be  designated  by  his  name. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  behold  in  the 
North  this  Sclavonian  race,  one  of  the  ele- 
mental families  of  men,  after  swelling  in  the 
progress  of  centuries,  unperceived  by  the  rest 
of  mankind,  to  a  great  numerical,  but  ill-com- 
pacted strength  in  the  steppes  of  Northwestern 
Asia,  organized  at  length  under  the  autocracy 
of  the  Czars,  bursting  into  the  front  rank  of 
nations  as  the  Russian  Empire,  like  one  of 
those  mysterious  champions  of  whom  we  read 
in  tales  of  chivalry,  that  sometimes  stalked 
unexpectedly  into  the  lists  at  the  tournaments, 
face  and  form  clothed  in  dark  impenetrable 
steel,  bidding  defiance  to  all  around,  and  in- 
spiring a  sort  of  ghostly  distrust  and  terror. 
We  behold  this  new  member  of  the  political 
family  stretching  away.  East  and  West, 
through  the  arctic  zone  of  two  Continents — 
absorbing  the  kingdoms  which  bounded  it  on 
the  South  in  Europe,  and  sapping  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  power;  which,  for  three 
centuries  had  been  the  terror  and  the  scourge 
of  Europe.  Four  names  of  note,  Peter  the 
Great,  Catharine  the  Second,  and  in  our  own 
times,  Alexander  and  Nichola.s,  illustrate  the 
development  of  this  colossal  power.  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  met  the  youthful  giant 
in  deadly  conflict, 

"  But  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  g^rew  pale 
To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 
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Of  equal  note,  as  we  cast  our  e^es  along  the 
map,  are  Frederick  the  Great,  sovereign  of 
another  State,  raised  in  this  period  to  the  front 
rank,  and  Maria  Theresa,  his  magnanimous 
antagonist,  the  Empress-Queen  of  Germany 
and  Hungary.  While  the  wars  and  policy  of 
these  great  Northern  powers  are  now  moulding 
the  relations  of  Western  Europe,  the  nuu'ch  of 
civilization  is  reversed,  and  the  foundations  of 
a  commercial  empire  of  European  origin  are 
laid  upon  the  ruins  of  the  oldest  despotisms  of 
the  East  One  hundred  years  ago  last  May — 
so  low  was  then  the  British  power  in  the  East 
— K)ne  hundred  and  forty-six  Englishmen  were 
driven  at  the  point  of  the  Sepoy^s  bayonets 
into  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  where  they 
trampled  each  other  to  death  in  the  agonies  of 
suffocation.  But  in  the  next  year — ^just  one 
century  ago^while  Washington,  under  the 
order  of  a  British  colonial  governor,  was  de- 
fending Western  Virginia,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  against  the  Indians  and  French, 
Lord  Clive  pushed  his  little  army  where  the 
phalanx  of  Alexander  never  penetrated,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Plassey,  23d  June,  1757,  con- 
quered Hindoostan  for  England.  Little  know- 
ing what  she  did,  with  her  right  hand  she  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  subject  empire  at  the 
gates  of  the  morning,  while  with  her  led  hand 
she  sowed  the  seeds  of  this  imperial  republic 
beneath  the  setting  sun.  Notwithstanding  these 
successes  abroad,  the  administration  of  the 
government  languished  at  home.  The  mighty 
ship  of  state  lay  rolling  in  the  trough  df  the 
sea,  and  ready,  as  it  seemed,  to  founder,  when 
the  illustrious  Pitt  was  summoned  to  the  helm ; 
and  from  the  moment  the  hand  of  the  mighty 
master  was  laid  to  the  wheel,  the  noble  vessel 
came  up  to  the  wind  and  rode  upon  the  waves, 
as  if  every  timber  and  spar,  from  the  keel  to  the 
main-truck  had  been  instinct  with  the  life  and 
power  that  now  governed  the  steerage.  That 
great  minister  in  a  year  or  two  sent  General 
Wolf  to  the  gates  of  Quebec,  of  whom  George 


the  Second  said,  when  told  that  Wolf  was  mad, 
that  he  hoped,  "  If  he  were  so,  he  would  bite 
some  of  his  other  generals."  With  Wolfe,  there 
went  up  the  St  Lawrence  an  English  mariner, 
as  yet  unknown  to  fame.  Captain  James  Cook, 
who,  ten  years  later,  first  effectually  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  Pacific,  threw  open  the  portals 
of  this  great  Australian  world-cradle  of  the 
future  States,  republics,  and  conf .'derations, 
springing,  while  I  speak,  into  existence,  as  rap- 
idly as  the  coral  reefs  on  which  they  rest,  and 
gathering  dimensions  and  strength  with  a  rapid- 
ity scarcely  surpassed  by  our  own.  How  they 
start  into  being,  these  minute,  rudimental  worlds! 
In  one  age  the  living  tomb  of  the  industrious 
little  madrepore,  that  builds  as  he  dies ;  in  the 
next  a  tropical  islet  covered  with  palmetto 
groves,  nodding  with  bread-fruit,  and  perfumed 
with  sandal-wood.  In  one  century  fathom  deep 
beneath  the  weltering  Pacific,  and  in  another, 
spouting  torrents  of  fire  from  the  volcanic  peaks 
of  Mauna  Loa.  Now  a  calcareous  ledge,  the 
unseen  terror  of  the  navigator;  and  anon  the 
abode  of  the  simple  children  of  nature,  fore- 
runners of  the  civilized  races,  which  are  rushing 
fit)m  the  agitated  kingdoms  of  the  Old  World, 
to  act  over  again,  in  regions  beyond  the  East- 
ern, ay,  beyond  the  Western  hemisphere,  in 
these  new-found  Eldorados,  the  troubled,  mys- 
terious drama  of  human  life. 

While  these  events  are  in  progress  in  the 
East,  our  own  Revolution,  the  great  political 
consummation  of  the  ages,  is  accomplished  in 
the  West  In  its  progress  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe  are  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  we  be- 
hold— O,  wonder  of  human  policy ! — the  oldest 
monarchies  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  one  of 
them  herself  the  mistress  of  American  colonies, 
stretching  through  a  hundred  degrees  of  latitude 
from  California  to  Cape  Horn,  darkening  the 
Atlantic  with  the  navies  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
revolted  colonies  of  England,  and  stationing 
their  auxiliar  armies  as  a  guard  of  honor  around 
the  cradle  of  insurgent  republicanism.   Scarcely 
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has  the  curtain  fallen  on  our  Revolution,  when 
it  rises  on  the  Revolution  of  France;  that  ter- 
rific convulsion,  dismal  parody  on  auspicious 
originals,  which  laid  the  last  strongholds  of 
feudalism  in  the  dust,  overturned  the  traditions 
of  ten  centuries  in  France,  shook  to  its  centre 
the  entire  fabric  of  continental  Europe,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  political  changes,  sub- 
subversions,  and  renovations — some  auspicious, 
some  doubtful — not  yet  nor  soon  to  be  finally 
composed  and  adjusted. 

Nor  let  us,  in  this  most  hasty  survey  of  the 
age  of  Washington,  omit  the  great  develop- 
ment of  thought,  the  social,  the  intellectual,  and 
moral  revolution^-often  more  important  than 
the  political  and  military  changes  by  which 
dynasties  are  founded  and  overtiu*ned — such  as 
the  effectual  transfer  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment from  the  aristocracy  to  the  people,  in  the 
person  of  the  elder  Pitt  in  England — the  full 
development  of  the  representative  system,  and 
of  the  great  idea  of  the  confederative  Union  in 
our  own  country — ^the  establishment  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  both 
countries — the  vast  development  of  journalism 
a  revolution  of  itself — ^the  incalculable  extension 
of  manufacturing  power,  the  steam-engine,  the 
steam-car,  the  steam-ship,  the  steam-press — the 
great  discoveries  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  and 
every  other  branch  of  natural  science, — the 
voltaic  battery — the  electric  telegraph  —  the 
great  improvements  in  education,  especially  the 
education  of  the  blind,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  of  idiots,  in  the  care  of  the  pauper,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  criminal — the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  the  commencement  of  the 
civilization  of  Africa  by  her  own  returning 
children,  first  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  that 
benighted  continent  and  race — the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  every  language,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  obedience  to  the  Divine  injunction  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  In  con- 
ducting and  promoting  these  and  other  great 
improvements,  revolutions,  and  reforms,  in  par- 


liaments and  cabinets,  on  the  battle-field  and  on 
the  ocean,  in  the  forum,  in  the  closet,  at  the 
desk,  in  all  the  strenuous  exertions,  and  gallant 
struggles  and  brilliant  achievements  and  pious 
labors  and  noble  sacrifices  which  they  have  re- 
quired, a  long  line  of  worthies — statesmen,  and 
chieftains,  and  thinkers,  and  writers,  and  sages, 
and  philanthropists,  heroes  of  peace  and  heroes 
of  war,  and  not  of  one  sex  alone — have  passed 
over  the  stage  of  humanity,  numerous,  gifted, 
illustrious,  I  must  think  in  -  the  aggregate  be- 
yond those  of  any  other  period.  But  in  all  this 
eventful  century,  over  which  you  have  joined 
me  in  casting  this  most  hastly  glance,  so  rich  in 
character,  so  crowded  with  events,  so  productive 
of  institutions  and  reforms,  so  prolific  and  so 
prodigal  of  life,  so  auspicious  in  anticipation, 
among  all  its  greatest  and  brightest  names,  each 
a  star  shining  in  its  own  sphere,  and  often  there 
with  unsurpassed  brightness,  it  has  long  been 
conceded  that  the  star  of  Washington  shines  the 
brightest  and  in  the  highest  sphere. 

'*  Micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  rninores." 

Among  all  the  wise  in  counsel,  the  valiant  in 
battle,  the  firm  and  prudent  in  government,  the 
pure  in  life,  however  eminent  their  single  points 
of  character,  however  meritorious  their  achieve- 
ments, I  find  not  one  of  any  nation,  in  any 
part  of  this  remarkable  period  of  history,  who 
has  left  so  deep  an  impression  of  himself  in  the 
public  opinion  of  mankind ;  not  one,  the  sum 
total  of  whose  qualities,  and  the  aggregate  of 
whose  character,  can  be  measured  with  that  of 
our  Washington. 

There  are  but  three  individuals  of  this  period 
upon  whom  mankind,  with  some  approach  to 
general  consent,  have  bestowed  the  epithet  of 
**the  Great."  Shall  we  compare  our  Washing- 
ton for  a  moment  with  each  of  them.'  Shall  we 
compare  htm  with  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  hewed  that  political  colossus  of  the  North 
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into  form  and  symmetry?  A  sovereign  of  vast 
though  often  most  ill-directed  energy ;  a  fearless, 
and  on  some  occasions,  a  beneficent  reformer ; 
a  consummate  organizer,  who,  with  a  kind  of 
rough  tact,  truly  felt  the  pulses  of  national  life 
in  the  Titanic  frame,  which  he  called  into  being ; 
pursuing  a  few  grand  ideas,  though  often  by  ec- 
centric methods  bordering  on  madness,  but  with 
a  resolution  which  no  labors  could  wearv,  and 
no  dangers  appal,  and  forcing  them  with  an 
iron  will  upon  an  un8ymp>athizing  and  apathetic 
people.  These  are  his  titles  to  the  epithet  of 
** Great;*'  but,  with  them  all,  he  was  an  unmiti- 
gated tyrant — the  murderer,  perhaps  the  tor- 
turer of  his  own  son,  a  man  who  united  the 
wisdom  of  a  philosopher  and  the  policy  of  a 
great  prince  with  the  tastes  of  a  satyr,  the  man- 
ners of  a  barbarian,  and  the  p>assions  of  a  fiend ; 
guilty  of  crimes  so  hideous  and  revolting  that, 
if  I  attempted  to  describe  them,  I  should  drive 
you  shrieking  from  this  hall.  You  surely  would 
not  permit  me  to  place  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton in  comparison  with  his. 

Or  shall  we  compare  him  with  Frederick  the 
Second  of  Prussia,  to  whom  complacent  public 
opinion  has  also  accorded  the  epithet  of  "  Great," 
the  European  hero  of  that  war  in  which  Wash- 
ington, in  the  morning  of  life,  won  his  first 
laurels?  He  was  no  doubt  a  military  and  a 
civil  genius  of  the  first  order ;  by  the  energy  of 
his  character,  he  built  up  a  kingdom,  scarcely 
known  by  that  title,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
into  a  first-rate  power;  the  fearless  soldier,  the 
profound  strategist,  the  heroic  chief;  nor  less  a 
master  of  political  combination,  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  material  prosperity  of  his  subjects, 
who  doubled  the  population  of  his  little  king- 
dom, and  increased  all  the  resources  in  more  than 
the  same  proportion,  notwithstanding  the  wars  in 
which  he  was  continually  involved;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  pedant,  ostentatiously  displaying  his 
superficial  literary  attainments,  a  wretched  poet- 
aster, a  dupe  of  the  insipid  {idulation  of  godless 
foreign  wits,  ^vho  flattered  him  to  his  face,  and 
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ridiculed  him  behind  his  back ;  a  German  sover- 
eign, who  yet  preferred  to  write  and  speak  poor 
broken  French,  in  which  Voltaire  said  there 
was  not  a  sentence  which  you  would  not  know 
to  be  the  language  of  a  foreigner,  rather  than 
to  use  his  native,  noble  Teutonic  tongue,  the 
mother  of  our  own,  the  language  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which  Klopstock 
had  first  sounded  the  clarion  of  Messiah  to  the 
utmost  borders  of  Germany ;  a  prince  raised  by 
Providence  in  the  bitter  school  of  adversitv  to 
an  absolute  throne,  entertaining  the  most  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  kingly  prerogative,  drawing 
everything,  even  the  administration  of  justice, 
into  an  arbitrary  centralization,  who  had  yet 
trained  his  undevout  heart  to  believe  that  blind 
chance  or  blind  destiny  occupies  the  throne  of  the 
universe ;  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  could 
do  without  a  God,  though  the  paltry  electorate  of 
Brandenburg  could  not  do  without  a  king ;  and 
that  while  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the 
scattered  provinces  of  his  little  realm  together 
without  a  daily  outgoing  of  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  power,  moved  by  one  intellect,  and  one 
will,  could  yet  believe  that  the  system  and  sys- 
tems which  compose  the  universe,  beyond  the 
power  of  human  speech  to  enumerate,  or  human 
thought  to  conceive,  are  thrown  out  into  one  vast 
anarchy,  wheeling  and  hurling  through  the  re- 
gions of  space  without  a  law-giver  and  a  head ; 
who,  so  thinking  and  so  believing  while  he 
lived,  when  he  came  to  die,  in  order  to  mark 
more  emphatically — as  we  are  told  by  his  not 
unfriendly  biographer — his  contempt  for  the 
species  to  which  he  belonged,  instead  of  allow- 
ing his  "poor  old  carcass,'*  as  he  himself  called 
it,  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  his  kindred,  ordered 
that  it  should  l)e  buried  v.ith  his  favorite  dogs 
at  Potsdam! 

Or  shall  we  compare  Washington  with  the 
third  greatest  of  his  age,  the  illustrious  Cap- 
tain of  the  last  generation  in  France,  that 
portentous  blazing  star,  which  began  to  flame  in 
the  Eastern  sky  as  our  benignant  luminary  was 
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sinking  in  the  West,  amidst  the  golden  clouds 
of  a  nation's  blessings?  I  have  no  wish  to 
trample  on  the  memory  of  Napoleon  the  First, 
whom  I  regard  by  no  means  as  the  most  am- 
bitious of  conquerors,  the  most  arbitrary  of 
despots,  or  the  worst  of  men.  The  virtues  and 
the  feelings,  like  the  talents,  the  opportunities, 
and  the  fortunes  of  this  extraordinary  man,  are 
on  too  colossal  a  scale  to  be  measured  by  ordin- 
ary standards  of  morality.  The  prevalent 
opinions  in  this  country  of  his  character  and 
career  have  come  to  us  through  a  British  me- 
dium, discolored  by  a  national  prejudice,  and  the 
deadly  struggle  of  a  generation;  or  by  natural 
reaction  have  been  founded  on  the  panegyrics 
of  grateful  adherents  and  admiring  subjects, 
who  deem  every  Frenchman  a  partner  in  the 
glory  of  their  chief.  Posterity  and  impartial 
history  will  subdue  the  lights  and  relieve  the 
shadows  of  the  picture.  They  will  accord  to 
him  a  high,  perhaps  the  highest,  rank  among 
the  great  masters  of  war,  placing  his  name 
in,  or  on  an  equality  with  the  three  great 
captains  of  antiquity,  if  not  above  them;  will 
study  his  campaigns  for  lessons  of  strategy; 
will  point  to  his  code  as  a  noble  monument  of 
legislative  wisdom ;  will  dwell  upon  the  creative 
vigor  with  which  he  brought  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  the  Revolution,  retrieving  the  dilapi- 
dated finances,  and  restoring  the  prostrate  in- 
dustry of  France ;  will  enumerate  the  harbors, 
the  canals,  the  bridges,  the  public  buildings, 
the  Alpine  roads,  the  libraries,  the  museums, 
and  all  the  thousand  works  of  industrious  peace 
and  productive  art;  will  not  withhold  their 
admiration  for  the  giant  grasp  of  his  genius  and 
imperial  grandeur  of  his  fortunes,  nor  deny 
a  tribute  of  human  sympathy  to  his  calamitous 
decline  and  fall — ^but  the  same  impartial  his- 
torv  will  record  more  than  one  ineffaceable 
stain  upon  his  character,  and  never  to  the  end 
of  time,  never  on  the  page  of  historian,  poet, 
or  philosopher,  never  till  a  taste  for  true,  moral 
greatness  is  eaten  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  by 


a  mean  admiration  of  success  and  power,  never 
in  the  exhortations  of  the  prudent  magistrate, 
counselling  his  fellow-citizens  for  their  good, 
never  in  the  dark  ages  of  national  fortune, 
when  anxious  patriots  explore  the  annals  of  the 
past  for  examples  of  public  virtue, ^never  in  the 
admonition  of  the  parent  forming  the  minds  of 
his  children  bv  lessons  of  fireside  wisdom, 
never,  oh,  never,  will  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
nor  of  any  of  the  other  famous  conquerors  of 
ancient  and  modern  days,  be  placed  upon  a 
level  with  Washington's. 

But  though  Washing^n  was  thus  great  in  an 
age  of  great  men,  and  great  events,  yet  was  his 
greatness  neither  borrowed  nor  reflected,  but 
original.  This  is  a  trait  in  his  character,  and 
in  that  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries, not  perhaps  duly  appreciated ;  that 
they  were  to  a  degree  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled, 
the  architects  of  their  own  character,  and  of 
their  countrv's  fortunes.  Enriched  and  in- 
structed  as  we  are  by  the  bright  examples,  the 
recorded  opinions,  and  the  established  institu- 
tions of  the  jjast,  we  reflect  too  little  how  much 
guidance  we  derive  from  them  in  the  practical 
duties  of  public  life;  nor  do  we  sufficiently 
bear  in  mind  how  many  of  these  examples, 
opinions,  and  institutions,  came  down  to  us 
from  the  age  of  Washington ;  how  few  go  back 
to  an  earlier  period,  or  could  have  been  of  use 
in  the  formation  of  his  mind,  or  the  guidance 
of  his  conduct.  In  order  fullv  to  estimate 
what  he  did  for  the  country,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates, we  must  contrast  America  as  it  was  in 
1732,  without  great  events,  great  institutions, 
great  traditions,  and  great  characters,  with 
America  as  it  stood  at  his  decease,  rich  in  great 
events,  great  institutions,  great  traditions,  and 
great  characters,  and  his  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  Our  voyage  is  on  a  well  known  sea,  the 
course  laid  down  on  faithful  charts,  and  the 
shores  and  the  havens  pointed  out  and  de- 
scribed by  those  who  have  preceded  us;  but 
Washington  and  the  men  of  his  age  were  com 
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pelled,  against  adverse  tempests,  to  sound  their 
way  along  the  un visited  coasts  of  republican 
government  and  constitutional  liberty. 

In  the  old  societies  of  Europe  (though  in 
them,  also,  there  is  all-pervading  progress,  even 
when  least  favored  by  circumstances),  and  here 
among  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  relations 
of  individual  men  to  the  masses  of  society,  to 
institutions,  and  to  preexisting  material,  social, 
and  political  conditions  are  far  less  critical  than 
they  were  in  America  at  the  commencement 
of  Washington's  career.  An  established  form 
and  constitution  of  government,  in  some  cases 
the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  connected  with  it, 
and  sometimes  stronger  than  the  government 
itself,  an  ascertained  and  permanent  order  of 
society,  traditions,  public  and  domestic,  filling 
up  the  vacant  places,  if  any  such  there  be,  not 
covered  by  the  express  constitutions  of  the 
State,  venerable  laws,  and  manners  older  than 
laws,  and  especially  the  accumulated  examples 
of  ages,  unite  in  the  old  world  to  form,  to  in- 
fluence, and  to  control  the  individual  man,  far 
more  than  the  individual  man,  however  brilliant 
his  endowments  and  indomitable  his  will,  can 
influence,  control,  and  change  the  mass.  For 
the  last  three  centuries,  certainly  in  Europe,  the 
most  original  and  self-made  characters  have 
been  powerfully  conditioned  and  controlled  in 
their  action  upon  society.  Even  in  the  results 
of  great  revolutions  in  the  old  countries  (those 
for  instance,  the  greatest  of  all,  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  in  France  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuries),  although 
in  their  progress,  the  oldest  governments  were 
shaken  to  their  foundations,  yet  the  social  sys- 
tem, after  the  most  violent  convulsions,  often 
falls  back  substantially  to  its  pre-existing  condi- 
tions. What  arrogant  princes  call  legitimacy, 
and  mistake  for  an  attachment  to  a  family, 
is  a  struggle  of  the  body  politic  to  revert  to  a 
long  established  type  of  political  and  constitu- 
tional organization. 


Far  different  the  case  in  this  country  previous 
to  our  constitutional  age.  In  a  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  English  colonies  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  social  and.  political 
existence  which  lie  between  the  feeblest  provin- 
cial infancy,  and  powerful,  vigorously  actings 
earnestly  protecting,,  self -reliant  national  man- 
hood, by  far  the  most  important  steps  in  the  rapid 
movement  having  been  taken  in  the  lifetime  of 
Washington.  He  was  constantly  called  upon, 
he  and  his  associates,  to  engage  in  great  meas- 
ures in  which  there  was  no  precedent  to  guide 
them ;  and  to  display  qualities  of  character,  of 
which,  on  a  large  scale,  no  examples  were  fur- 
nished by  the  history  of  the  country.  The  first 
centurv  of  the  .settlements  North  and  South 
had  no  doubt  produced  its  worthy  men,  in 
church  and  in  State,  useful  in  their  day  and 
generation ;  but  the  population  was  too  small  in 
the  aggpregate,  and  scattered  without  any  prin- 
ciple  of  cohesion,  over  too  wide  an  extent  of 
country  —  the  theatre  was,  morally  speaking, 
too  narrow,  the  control  of  means,  material  and 
political,  too  inconsiderable,  the  want  of  organi- 
zation too  absolute,  to  admit  the  formation  and 
development  of  high  national  character,  or  fur- 
nish precedents  for  the  new  order  of  things. 
There  was  no  great  revolutionary  struggle  in 
the  seventeenth  century  to  afford  examples  to 
guide,  or  beacons  to  warn,  the  leaders  of  the 
great  movement  in  the  eighteenth;  there  was 
but  a  very  imperfect  effort  at  constitutional 
union  in  1754,  to  direct  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
organic  elaboration  of  that  great  idea,  which 
forms  the  consummation  of  the  Revolution- 
ary movement.  I  doubt  if  a  hundred  pages 
had  been  written  on  either  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac before  the  seven  vears'  war,  to  which 
Washington  and  the  men  of  his  age  could  refer, 
for  such  lessons  as  to  us — drawn  from  the  writ- 
ings and  examples  of  the  revolutionary  age — 
are  as  familiar  as  household  words.  To  say  all 
in  one  word,  there  was  no  Washington  in  the 
seventeenth    century,   in   the    pure    mirror   of 
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whose  character  the  Washington  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  could  mould  and  fashion  his 
youthful  virtues,  or  rehearse  the  great  part  he 
was  to  act  in  life. 

There  was  none  in  America,  there  was  none 
in  £uro]>e,  there  was  none  in  the  modem  world, 
there  was  none  in  the  ancient  world.  I  cast  mv 
eyes  along  the  far-stretching  galleries  of  his- 
tory, still  echoing  to  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty 
dead ;  I  behold  with  admiration  the  images  and 
the  statues  of  the  great  and  good  men  with 
which  they  are  accorded.  I  see  many  who  de- 
served well  of  their  country  in  civil  and  in  mili- 
tary life,  on  the  throne,  in  the  council  chamber, 
in  the  battlefield;  while  they  lived,  wreathed 
with  well -won  laurels,  and  scarred  with  honest 
wounds, — Hampden  and  William  of  Orange, 
William  Tell,  and  Robert  Bruce,  and  King  Al- 
fred, and  in  the  olden  time  Cato  and  TuUv,  and 
Demosthenes,  and  Timoleon,  and  Epaminondas ; 
but  I  behold  in  the  long  line,  no  other  Wash- 
ington. I  return  from  the  search,  up  and  down 
the  pathways  of  time,  grateful  to  the  Provi- 
dence which,  at  the  solemn  moment,  when  the 
destinies  of  the  Continent  were  suspended  in 
the  balance  of  doubtful  future — doubtful  to  hu- 
man apprehension — raised  up  a  chieftain  en- 
dowed with  every  quality  of  mind  and  heart  to 
guide  the  fortunes  of  a  nascent  State. 

If,  then,  we  claim  for  Washington  this  soli- 
tary eminence  among  the  great  and  good,  the 
question  will  naturally  be  asked,  in  what  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  excellence  of  his  char- 
acter consisted ;  and  to  this  fair  question  I  own, 
my  friends,  I  am  tasked  to  find  an  answer  that 
does  full  justice  to  my  own  conceptions  and 
feelings.  It  is  easy  to  run  over  the  heads  of 
such  a  contemplation ;  to  enumerate  the  ster- 
ling qualities  which  he  possessed,  and  the  defects 
from  which  he  was  free;  but  when  all  is  said  in 
this  way  that  can  be  said,  with  whatever  justice 
of  honest  eulogy,  and  whatever  sympathy  of 
appreciation,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  depth  which 
we  have  not  sounded,  a  latent  power  we  have 


not  measured,  a  mysterious  beauty  of  character 
which  you  can  no  more  describe  in  words 
than  you  can  paint  a  blush  with  a  patch  of  red 
paint,  or  the  glance  of  a  sunbeam  from  a  ripple 
with  a  streak  of  white  paint  thrown  upon  the 
canvass;  a  moral  fascination,  so  to  express  it, 
which  all  feel,  but  which  we  cannot  analvze 
nor  trace  to  its  elements.  All  the  personal  tra- 
ditions of  Washington  assure  us  that  there 
was  a  serene  dignity  in  his  presence,  which 
charmed  while  it  awed  the  boldest  who  ap- 
proached him. 

It  is  with  his  character  as  with  his  image  on 
the  canvass.  Who  can  fully  account  for  the 
emotions  with  which  he  contemplates  Stewart's 
portrait  or  Hondon's  statue.'  To  use  the  hack- 
neyed  phrases  of  artistic  criticism,  there  is 
no  lordly  brow,  no  hyacinthine  locks,  no  flash- 
ing eye,  no  dilated  nostril,  no  chiseled  lips ;  in 
the  face  no  one  strongly  marked  feature,  in  the 
form  no  muscular  development  like  that  of  the 
youthful  Hercules,  no  marvelous  symmetry 
like  that  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere;  but  there  is 
something  in  face  and  form  which  supplies  and 
surpasses  them  all — the  stamp  of  unassuming 
superiority,  sincerity,  and  truth;  a  benignant 
serenity  which  is  more  than  beautiful ;  a  calm 
dignity,  like  that  of  the  affable  angel  who  has 
put  on  the  lineaments  of  man. 

"  A  reverend  state  he  had,  an  awful  eye, 
A  dazzling-,  yet  inviting^,  majesty.** 

You  feel  as  if  you  are  gazing  into  that  patient 
blue  eye,  where  resignation  shades  into  sadness, 
that  you  are  looking  upon  a  man  whose  word 
you  would  respect  as  an  uninspired  scripture; 
whose  probity  you  would  trust  M-ith  uncounted 
gold ;  whose  counsels  you  would  lay  up  in  your 
heart  as  those  of  a  dying  father ;  whose  lead  you 
would  implicitly  follow  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
trial ;  whose  good  opinion  you  would  not  barter 
for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies — a  man  toward 
whom  affection  rises  into  reverence,  and  rever- 
ence melts  back  into  childish,  tearful  love. 

It  is  usual,  I  am  aware,  with  a  certain  class  of 
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writers,  especially  foreign  writers,  while  tney  do 
a  sort  of  vague  justice  to  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, assfr^ning  him  a  most  eminent  rank  in 
peace  and  war  as  a  chieftain,  a  magistrate,  and  a 
pure  patriot,  to  qualify  their  estimate  by  denying 
to  him  the  possession  of  those  brilliant  traits 
which  dazzle  the  imagination,  and  to  apologize 
for  his  wanting  what  is  called  genius. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  of  little  consequence  to  a 
memory  like  Washington's — a  memory  founded 
upon  a  life  of  services  to  his  country  and  man- 
kind, without  a  parallel  in  history — to  contest  a 
point  like  this,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  criti- 
cism of  language  than  to  the  estimate  of  char- 
acter. If  Washington  was  able,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  to  conduct  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  to  an  auspicious  and  hon- 
orable close ;  if  confidence  in  him  was  the  sheet 
anchor,  so  to  say,  to  which  the  country  was 
moored  during  the  anxious  period  of  a  govern- 
ment which  succeeded  the  Revolution;  if  his  in- 
fluence was  mainly  instrumental  in  giving  us 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  in 
his  eight  years*  administration  of  the  chief  office 
he  set  an  example,  which  to  the  end  of  time  will 
be  the  model  of  a  patriot  President;  if  he  was 
all  this,  and  did  all  this,  without  those  dazzling 
powers  of  mind  which  constitute  what  is  com- 
monly meant  by  genius,  then  we  may  safely 
say,  in  reference  at  least  to  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
that  genius  is  an  endowment  of  very  little  im- 
portance. Men  will  gladly  exchange  the  quali- 
ties  which  fascinate  the  imagination  for  those  by 
which  righteous  wars  are  brought  to  honorable 
issues,  families  of  states  gathered  into  confed- 
eracies, wise  constitutions  framed,  governments 
administered,  and  the  happiness  of  States 
promoted.  *'  I  cannot  play  the  fiddle,"  said  the 
illustrious  Grecian  statesman  (a  man,  however, 
not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  Washing- 
ton for  purity  and  elevation  of  character) — *»  I 
cannot  play  the  fiddle,'*  said  Themistocles,  (i) 
"but  I  can  make  a  small  town  into  a  great  city.** 


But,  so  far  from  regarding  the  absence  of 
brilliant  qualities  as  a  defect,  I  am  disposed  to 
place  the  distinctive  beauty  and  excellence  of 
Washington*s  character  in  that  well-balanced 
aggregate  of  powers  and  virtues  for  which  he 
was  distinguished,  and  which  necessarily  ex. 
dudes  the  possession  of  one  or  two  highly  de- 
veloped  prominent  traits.  No  one,  I  think,  who 
has  carefully  reflected  on  the  subject,  but  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  being  im- 
proved, his  character  would  have  been  impaired 
by  any  such  dazzling  quality,  especially  when 
we  take  into  account  the  defects  with  which 
such  qualities  are  sure  to  be  accompanied.  The 
ardent  and  ungoverned  temperament,  the  in- 
domitable will  (often  another  name  for  arrogant 
obstinacy  and  selfishness),  the  p>assionate  love  of 
distinction  and  applause,  which  enter  so  largely 
in  most  cases  into  what  is  called  a  brilliant  pub- 
lic character,  would  have  destroyed  the  beauty 
and  broken  down  the  strength  of  Washington's. 
The  ancient  philosophers  placed  the  true  con- 
ception of  perfect  manhood  in  the  possession  of 
those  p>owers  and  qualities  which  are  required 
for  the  honorable  and  successful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  life,  each  in  the  golden  mean, 
equally  removed  from  excess  in  either  direction, 
and  all  in  due  proportion.  This  type  of  true 
greatness  I  find  more  fully  realized  in  the  char- 
acter of  Washington  than  in  that  of  any  other 
chieftain  or  ruler  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
He  did  not  possess  a  few  brilliant  qualities  in 
that  exaggerated  degree  in  which  they  are  hab- 
itually described  to  the  heroes  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, but  he  united  all  the  qualities  required 
for  the  honorable  and  successful  conduct  of  the 
greatest  affairs,  each  in  the  happy  mean  of  a  full 
maturity,  and  all  in  that  true  proportion  in 
which  thev  balance  and  sustain  each  other. 

Now,  the  popular  estimate  of  character  knows 
nothing  of  this  golden  mean  and  harmonious 
adjustment.  In  the  chieftain,  it  coldly  approves 
a  thoughtful  valor,  and  loves  the  gallant  rash- 
ness which  finds  a  joy  in  the  maddening  con- 
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flict;  in  the  magistrate,  it  faintly  applauds  a 
discreet  and  well-weighed  system  of  public 
measures,  but  it  does  not  frown  on  the  selfish 
management  of  the  artful  manceuverer,  and  de- 
lights in  the  success  which  occasionally  follows 
tn  audacious  couf  d''eiai.  In  the  senate  or  on 
the  platform,  it  listens  with  respectful,  often  with 
constrained,  attention  to  the  voice  of  well-urged 
reason  and  argument,  but  yields  itself  a  willing 
captive  to  the  specious  declamation  which  often 
misleads  the  judgment,  while  it  delights  the  ear, 
and  sometimes  maddens  while  it  charms. 

But,  above  all,  it  belongs  to  a  well-balanced 
character  like  Washington's  that  it  should  in- 
clude the  grave,  sober,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
the  unpopular  qualities.  Such  a  virtue,  for  in- 
stance, is  prudence,  which,  according  to  the 
Item  Roman  satirist,  disarms  fortune  of  her 
power.  Consummate  prudence  marked  the  life 
and  conduct  of  Washington.  But,  in  the  in- 
verted estimate  of  the  world,  prudence  receives 
no  applause,  excites  no  admiration,  wins  no  love. 
We  sometimes  almost  hate  it  for  the  restraints 
which  it  imposes  upon  the  endearing  weaknesses 
and  generous  follies  of  a  warm  and  kindly 
nature. 

Justice  is  another  of  the  great  kingly  virtues 
of  life;  the  governments  of  men,  the  govern- 
ment of  God  on  high,  rest  upon  it.  Justice  was 
personified  in  Washington ;  it  was  the  law  of  his 
life.  But  justice  is  not  a  quality  that  fascinates 
the  imaginations  of  men.  Moralists  inculcate 
it,  all  men  exact  it  in  their  dealing  when  it  pro- 
niotes  their  interests;  the  Athenians,  at  the 
height  of  their  refinement,  grew  tired  of  it,  in 
the  person  of  Aristides,  and  banished  it. 

Modesty  is  a  lovely  trait,  which  sets  the  last 
Seal  to  a  truly  great  character,  as  the  blush  of 
innocence  adds  the  last  charm  to  vouthful 
beautv.  When  on  his  return  from  one  of  his 
arduous  campaigns  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  by  order 
of  the  House,  addressed  Colonel  Washington  in 
acknowledgement  of  his  services,  the  youthful 


hero  rose  to  reply ;  but  humility  choked  his  ut- 
terance, diffidence  sealed  his  lips :  **  Sit  down, 
Colonel  Washington,**  said  the  Speaker;  **  the 
House  sees  that  your  modesty  is  equal  to  your 
merit,  and  that  exceeds  my  power  to  describe." 
But  who  ever  heard  of  a  modest  Alexander  or  a 
modest  Cssar,  or  a  modest  hero  or  statesman  of 
the  present  day? — much  as  some  of  them  would 
be  improved  by  a  measure  of  that  quality. 

Common  sense  was  eminently  a  characteristic 
of  Washington ;  so  called,  not  because  it  is  so 
very  common  a  trait  of  character  in  public  men, 
but  because  it  is  the  final  judgment  on  great 
practical  questions  to  which  the  mind  of  the 
community  is  pretty  sure  eventually  to  arrive. 
Few  qualities  of  character  in  those  who  in- 
fluence the  fortunes  of  nations  are  so  conducive 
both  to  stability  and  progress.  But  it  is  a 
quality  which  takes  no  hold  of  the  imagination ; 
it  inspires  no  enthusiasm,  it  wins  no  favor ;  it  is 
well  if  it  can  stand  its  ground  against  the  plausi- 
ble absurdities,  the  hollow  pretenses  to  stupen- 
dous impostures  of  the  day. 

But  however  these  unobstrusive  and  austere 
virtues  may  be  overlooked  in  the  popular  esti- 
mate, they  belong  unquestionably  to  the  true 
type  of  sterling  greatness,  reflecting  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  within  the  narrow  limits  of  human- 
ity, that  deep  repose  and  silent  equilibrium  of 
mental  and  moral  p>ower  which  governs  the 
universe.  To  complain  of  the  character  of 
Washington  that  it  is  destitute  of  brilliant  quali- 
ties, is  to  complain  of  a  circle  that  it  has  no 
salient  points  and  no  sharp  angles  in  its  circum- 
ference ;  forgetting  that  it  owes  all  its  wonderful 
properties  to  the  unbroken  curve  of  which  every 
point  is  equidistant  from  the  center.'*  Instead, 
therefore,  of  being  a  mark  of  inferiority,  this 
sublime  adjustment  of  powers  and  virtues  in 
the  character  of  Washington  is  in  reality  its 
glory.  It  is  this  which  chiefly  puts  him  in  har- 
mony with  more  than  human  greatness.  The 
higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  being — material, 
intellectual,  and  moral — the  more   certainlv  we 
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quit  the  region  of  the  brilliant  eccentricities  and 
dazzling  contrasts  which  belong  to  a  vulgar 
greatness.  Order  and  proportion  characterize 
the  primordial  constitution  of  the  terrestial  sys- 
tem ;  ineffable  harmony  rules  the  heavens.  All 
the  great  eternal  forces  act  in  solemn  silence. 
The  brawling  torrent  that  dries  up  in  summer, 
deafens  you  with  its  roaring  whirlpools  in  March, 
while  the  vast  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  with  all 
its  oceans  and  all  its  continents  and  its  thousand 
million  of  inhabitants,  revolves  unheard  upon 
its  soft  axle  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an 
hour,  and  rushes  noiselessly  on  its  orbit  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  miles  a  day.  Two  storm  clouds 
encamped  on  opposite  hills  on  a  sultry  summer's 
evening,  at  the  expense  of  no  more  electricity, 
according  to  Mr.  Faraday,  than  is  evolved  in 
the  decomposition  of  a  single  drop  of  water, 
will  shake  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with 
their  thunders,  which,  loudly  as  they  rattle  on 
the  spot,  will  yet  not  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles;  while  those  tremendous  and  un- 
utterable forces  which  ever  issue  from  the  throne 
of  God,  and  drag  the  chariot-wheels  of  Uranus 
and  Neptune  along  the  uttermost  pathways  of 
the  solar  system,  pervade  the  illimitable  universe 
in  f^ilence. 

This  calm  and  well  balanced  temperament  of 
Washington's  character  is  not  badly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  poet*s  description  of  Cicero : — 

**  This  mag^istrate  hath  struck  an  awe  into  me. 
And  by  his  sweetness  won  a  more  regard 
Unto  his  place,  than  all  the  boisterous 
That  ignorant  greatness  practiscth  to  fill 
The  large  unfit  authority  it  wears. 
How  easy  is  a  noble  spirit  discerned 
From  harsh  and  sulphurous  matter,  that  flies  out 
In  contumelies,  makes  a  noise,  and  bursts." 

And  did  I  say,  my  friends,  that  I  was  unable 
to  furnish  an  entirely  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  in  what  the  true  excellence  of  the 
character  of  Washington  consists.?  Let  me  recall 
the  word  as  unjust  to  myself,  and  unjust  to  you. 
The  answer  is  plain  and  simple  enough;  it  is 
this,  that  all  the  great  qualities  of  disposition 
and  action,  which  so  eminently  fitted   him  for 


the  service  of  his  fellow  men,  were  founded  on 
the  basis  of  a  pure  Christian  morality,  and  de- 
rived their  strength  and  energy  from  thai  vital 
source.  He  was  great  as  he  was  good;  he  was 
great  because  he  was  good ;  and  I  believe,  as  I 
do  in  my  existence,  that  it  was  an  impottant 
part  in  the  design  of  Providence  in  raising  him 
up  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  afterward  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  rebuke  prosperous  ambition 
and  successful  intrigue ;  to  set  before  the  people 
of  America,  in  the  morning  of  their  national 
existence,  a  living  example  to  prove  that  armies 
may  be  best  conducted,  and  governments  most 
ably  and  honorably  administered,  by  men  of 
sound  moral  principle;  to  teach  to  gifted  and 
aspiring  individuals,  and  the  parties  they  lead, 
that,  though  a  hundred  crooked  paths  may  con- 
duct to  a  temporary  success,  the  one  plain  and 
straight  path  of  public  and  private  virtue  can 
alone  lead  to  a  pure  and  lasting  fame,  and  the 
blessings  of  posterity. 

Born  beneath  an  humble  but  virtuous  roof, 
brought  up  at  the  knees  of  a  mother  not  un- 
worthy to  be  named  with  the  noblest  matrons 
of  Rome  or  Israel,  the  **good  boy,"  as  she  de- 
lighted to  call  him,  passed  uncorrupted  through 
the  temptations  of  the  solitary  frontier,  the 
camp,  and  the  gay  world,  and  g^ew  up  the  good 
man.  Engaging  in  early  youth  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  rising  rapidly  to  the  highest 
trusts,  office  and  influence  and  praise,  passing  al- 
most the  bounds  of  human  desert,  did  nothing  to 
break  down  the  austere  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
or    to    shake    the    solid    basis  of    his   virtues 

• 

Placed  at  the  head  of  the  suffering  and  discon- 
tented armies  of  his  country,  urged  by  the  tempter 
to  change  his  honest  and  involuntary  dictatorship 
of  influence  into  a  usurped  dictatorship  of 
power,  reluctantly  consenting  to  one  reelection 
to  the  Presidency,  and  positively  rejecting  a 
second,  no  suspicion  ever  crossed  the  mind  of 
an  honest  man — let  the  libellers  say  what  they 
would,  for  libellers  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  were 
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in  that  day  as  in  this — men  who  pick  their  daily 
dishonorable  bread  out  of  the  characters  of  men 
as  virtuous  as  themselves — and  they  spared  not 
Washington — ^but  the  suspicion  never  entered 
into  the  mind  of  an  honest  man,  that  his  heart 
was  open  to  the  seductions  of  ambition  or  inter- 
est ;  or  that  he  was  capable  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, by  word  or  deed,  of  shaping  his  policy 
with  a  view  to  court  popular  favor,  or  serve  a 
selfish  end ;  that  a  wish  or  purpose  ever  entered 
his  mind  inconsistent  with  the  spotless  purity  of 
his  character. 

"  No  veil 
lie  needed,  virtue  proof,  no  thoof^ht  infirm 
Altered  his  cheek." 

And  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  so  de- 
praved is  their  perception  of  moral  worth,  so 
dull  that  they  can  withhold  their  admiration 
from  such  a  character,  and  bestow  it,  for 
instance,  upon  the  hard-hearted,  wondrous 
youth  of  ancient  renown,  who,  when  he  had 
trampled  the  effeminate  rabble  of  the  East  un- 
der the  iron  feet  of  his  Macedonian  phalanx, 
and  that  world  which  he  wept  to  conquer  was 
in  fact  groveling  at  his  footstool;  when  he 
might  have  founded  a  dynasty  at  Babylon 
which  would  have  crushed  the  Roman  domina- 
tion in  the  land,  and  changed  the  history  of  the 
world  from  that  time  to  this,  could  fool  away 
the  scepter  of  universal  dominion  which  Provi- 
dence was  forcing  into  his  hand,  in  one  night*s 
debauch,  and  quench  power,  and  glory,  and 
reason,  and  life,  in  the  poisonous  cup  of  wine 
and  harlotry  ? 

Can  men  coldly  qualify  their  applause  of  the 
patriot  hero  of  the  American  Revolution,  who 
never  drew  his  sword  but  in  a  righteous,  defen- 
sive war,  and  magnify  the  name  of  the  great 
Roman  dictator,  who  made  the  '*  bravo's  trade  *' 
the  merciless  profession  of  his  life,  and  trained 
his  legions  in  the  havoc  of  unoffending  foreign 
countries  for  the  *»more  than  civil  wars"  in 
which  he  prostrated  the  liberties  of  his  own. 

Can  they  seriously  disparage  our  incorruptible 


Washington,  who  would  not  burden  the  impov- 
erished treasury  of  the  Union  by  accepting 
even  the  frugal  pay  of  his  rank ;  whose  entire 
expenditure  charged  to  the  public  for  the  whole 
war  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the  stationery  of 
Congress  for  a  single  year ;  whom  all  the  gold 
of  California  anu  Australia  could  not  have 
bribed  to  do  a  mean  act— can  they  seriously  dis- 
parage him  in  comparison  with  such  a  man  as 
the  hero  of  Blenheim,  the  renowned  English 
commander,  the  ablest  general,  the  most  politic 
statesman,  the  most  adroit  negotiator  of  the 
day — of  whom  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  he 
never  formed  the  plan  of  a  campaign  which  he 
failed  to  execute,  never  besieged  a  city  which 
he  did  not  take,  never  fought  a  battle  which  he 
did  not  gain,  and  who,  alas !  caused  the  muster- 
rolls  of  his  victorious  army  to  be  fraudulently 
made  out,  and  pocketed  the  pay  which  he  drew 
in  the  names  of  men  who  had  fallen  in  his  own 
sight  four  years  before. 

There  is  a  splendid  monumental  pile  in  Eng- 
land, the  most  magnificent  perhaps  of  her 
hundred  palaces,  founded  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Anne  at  the  public  cost,  to  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  Marlborough.  The  grand  building,  with  its 
vast  wing-  and  spacious  courts,  covers  seven 
acres  and  a  half  of  land.  It  is  approached  on 
its  various  sides  by  twelve  gates  or  bridges, 
some  of  them  triumphal  gates,  in  a  circumfer- 
ence of  thirteen  miles,  inclosing  the  noble 
park  of  twenty-seven  hundred  acres  (Boston 
Common  has  forty-three),  in  which  the  castle 
stands,  surrounded  by  the  choicest  beauties  of 
forest,  and  garden,  and  fountain,  and  lawn,  and 
stream.  All  that  gold  could  buy,  or  the  bounty 
of  his  own,  or  foreign  princes  could  bestow,  or 
taste  devise,  or  art  execute,  or  ostentation  could 
lavish,  to  perfect  and  adorn  the  all  but  regal 
structure,  without  and  within,  is  there.  Its 
saloons,  and  its  galleries,  its  library  and  its  mu- 
seum, among  the  most  spacious  in  England,  for 
a  private  mansion,  are  filled  with  the  rarities 
and   wonders  of  ancient  and  modem  art     Elo- 
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quent  inscriptions  from  the  most  gifted  pens  of 
the  age — the  English,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the 
Latin,  I  believe,  by  Bishop  Hoadley — set  forth 
on  triumphal  arches  and  columns,  the  exploits 
of  him  to  whom  the  whole  edifice,  and  the  do- 
mains which  surround  it  are  one  gorgeous 
monument  Lest  human  adulation  should  prove 
unequal  to  the  task,  nature  herself  has  been 
called  in  to  record  his  achievements.  They 
have  been  planted,  rooted  in  the  soil.  Groves 
and  coppices,  curiofisly  disposed,  represent  the 
position,  the  number,  the  martial  array  of  the 
hostile  squadrons  at  Blenheim.  Thus,  with 
each  returning  year,  spring  hangs  out  his  tri- 
umphant banners — May's  CEolian  lyre  sings  of 
his  victories  through  her  gorgeous  foliage ;  and 
the  shrill  trump  of  November  sounds  •*  Mal- 
brook  '*  through  her  leafless  branches. 

Twice  in  my  life  I  have  visited  the  magnifi- 
cent residence — not  as  a  guest ;  once,  when  its 
stately  porticos  afforded  a  grateful  shelter  from 
the  noonday  sun,  and  again  after  thirty  years 
interval,  when  the  light  of  a  full  harvest  moon 
slept  sweetly  on  the  bank  once  shaded  by  Rosa- 
mond's bower — so  says  tradition — and  poured 
its  streaming  bars  of  silver  through  the  branches 
of  oaks  which  were  growing  before  Columbus 
discovered  America.  But  to  me,  at  noontide,  or 
in  the  evening,  the  gorgeous  pile  was  as  dreary 
as  death,  its  luxurious  grounds  as  melancholy  as 
a  church  yard.  It  seemed  to  me  not  a  splendid 
palace,  but  a  dismal  mausoleum,  in  which  a  great 
and  blighted  name  lies  embalmed  like  some  old 
Egyptian  tyrant,  black  and  ghastly  in  the 
asphaltic  contempt  of  ages,  serving  but  to  res- 
cue from  an  inevitable  oblivion  the  career  and 
character  of  the  magnificent  peculator  and 
miser,  and  traitor  to  whom  it  is  dedicated; 
needy  in  the  midst  of  his  ill-gotten  millions; 
mean  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  armies;  despi- 
cable under  the  shadow  of  his  thick-woven 
laurels ;  and  poor,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and 
naked,  amidst  the  lying  shams  of  his  tinsel 
greatness.     The   eloquent   inscriptions  in  Latin 


and  English, as  I  strove  to  read  them,  seemed  to 
fade  from  arch  and  column,  and  three  dreadful 
words  of  palimpsestic  infamy  came  out  in  their 
stead,  like  those  which  caused  the  knees  of  the 
Chaldean  tyrant  to  smite  together,  as  he  beheld 
them,  traced  by  no  mortal  fingers  on  the  vaulted 
canopy  which  spread  like  a  sky  over  his  ac- 
cursed revels;  and  those  dreadful  words  were, 
Avarice,  Plunder,  Eternal  Shame! 

There  is  a  modest,  private  mansion  on  the 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  the  abode  of  George 
Washington,  and  Martha  his  beloved,  his  lov- 
ing, faithful  wife.  It  boasts  no  spacious  portal, 
nor  gorgeous  colonnade,  nor  massy  elevation, 
nor  storied  tower.  The  porter's  lodge  at  Blen- 
heim Castle,  nay,  the  marble  dog-kennels  were 
not  built  for  the  entire  cost  of  Mount  Vernon. 
No  arch  nor  column,  in  courtly  English  or 
courtlier  Latin,  sets  forth  the  deeds  and  the 
worth  of  the  father  of  his  country;  he  needs 
them  not;  the  unwritten  benedictions  of  millions 
cover  all  the  walls.  No  gilded  dome  swells  from 
the  lowly  roof  to  catch  the  morning  or  evening 
beam;  but  the  love  and  gratitude  of  united 
America  settle  upon  it  in  one  eternal  sunshine. 
From  beneath  that  humble  roof  went  forth  the 
intrepid  and  unselfish  warrior — the  magistrate 
who  knew  no  glory  but  his  country's  good ;  to 
that  he  returned  happiest  when  his  work  was 
done.  There  he  lived  in  noble  simplicity ;  there 
he  died  in  glory  and  peace.  While  it  stands, 
the  latest  generations  of  the  grateful  children  of 
America  will  make  their  pilgrimage  to  it  ,as  to  a 
shrine;  and  when  it  shall  fall,  if  fall  it  must, 
the  memory  and  the  name  of  Washington  shall 
shed  an  eternal  glory  on  the  spot. 

Yes,  my  friends,  it  is  the  pure  morality  of 
Washington's  character  in  which  its  peculiar  ex- 
cellence resides;  and  it  is  this  which  establishes 
its  intimate  relations  with  general  humanity. 
On  this  basis  he  ceases  to  be  the  hero  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  becomes  the  hero  of  mankind.  I  have 
seen  it  lately  maintained  by  a  respectable  foreign 
writer,  that  he  could  not  have  led  the  mighty 
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host  which  Napoleon  marched  into  Russia  in 
1812:  not  so  much  one  army  as  thirteen 
armies,  each  led  by  its  veteran  chief,  some  of 
them  by  tributary  kings,  and  all  conducted  to 
their  destination  across  continental  Europe  with- 
out confusion  and  without  mutual  interference, 
If  the  master  mind,  the  greatest  military  array 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  That  Washington, 
who  never  proved  unequal  to  any  task,  however 
novel  or  arduous,  could  not  have  led  that  gigan- 
tic army  into  Russia,  I  am  slow  to  believe.  I 
lee  not  why  he  who  did  great  things  with 
small  means  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  incompetent 
to  do  great  things  with  large  means.  That  he 
would  not,  if  it  depended  on  him ,  have  plunged 
France  and  Europe  into  that  dreadful  war,  I 
readily  grant.  But  allowing,  what  cannot  be 
shown,  that  he  was  not  as  a  strategist  equal  to 
the  task  in  question,  I  do  not  know  that  his 
military  reputation  is  more  impeached  by  this 
gratuitous  assumption,  that  he  could  not  have 
got  that  mighty  host  into  Russia,  than  Napo- 
leon's by  the  historical  fact  that  he  could  not  and 
4|d  not  get  it  out  of  Russia. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  idle  comparisons  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Washington,  unfavorable 
to  the  military  genius  of  the  latter,  may  be  in- 
stituted, Washington  himself,  modest  as  he  was^ 
deriving  conscious  strength  from  the  pure  pat- 
riotism which  formed  the  great  motive  of  his 
conduct,  did  not  fear  to  place  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion which  he  must  have  thought  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  bring  him  into  collision  with 
the  youthful  conqueror  of  Italy,  fresh  from  the 
triumphh  of  his  first,  and,  all  things  considered, 
his  most  brilliant  campaign.  The  United 
States,  I  need  not  remind  you,  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  war  with  France  in  1798.  The  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  the  Union  was  pressed  by 
President  Adams  on  Washington,  and  he  con- 
sented to  take  command  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
vasion. In  a  verv  remarkable  letter  written  in 
July,  179S,  he  mentions  the  practice  "adopted 
bv    tlie    French   (with   whom    we    are    now   to 


contend),  and  with  great  and  astonishing  suc- 
cess, to  appoint  generals  of  juvenile  years  to 
command  their  armies." 

A  recent  judicious  French  writer  (M.  Edou- 
ard  Labonlaye),  though  greatly  admiring  the 
character  of  Washington,  denies  him  the  briU 
liant  military  genius  of  Julius  Caesar.  For  my 
own  part,  considering  the  disparity  of  the  means 
at  their  command,  respectively,  and  of  their  scale 
of  operation,  I  believe  that  after  times  will,  on 
the  score  of  military  capacity,  assign  as  high  a 
place  to  the  military  chieftain  who  founded  the 
Republic  of  America,  as  to  the  ambitious  usurper 
who  overturned  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Wash- 
ington would  not  most  certainly  have  carried  an 
unprovoked  and  desolating  war  into  the  prov- 
inces of  Gallia,  chopping  off  the  right  hands  of 
whole  populations,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that 
of  defending  their  homes;  he  would  not  have 
thrown  his  legions  into  Britain  as  Csesar  did, 
though  the  barbarous  natives  had  never  heard 
of  his  name.  Though  to  meet  the  invaders  of 
his  country,  he  could  push  his  way  across  the 
broad  Delaware,  through  drifting  masses  of  ice 
in  a  December  night,  he  could  not,  I  grant,  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  have  spurred 
his  horse  across  the  "  little  Rubicon "  be- 
neath the  mild  skies  of  an  Ausonian  winter.  It 
was  not  talent  which  he  wanted  for  brilliant 
military  achievements ;  he  wanted  a  willingness 
to  shed  the  blood  of  fellow-men  for  selfish  ends; 
he  wanted  unchastened  ambition ;  he  wanted  an 
ear  as  deaf  as  the  adder's  to  the  cry  of  suffering 
humanity;  he  wanted  a  remorseless  thirst  for 
false  glory ;  he  wanted  an  iron  heart. 

But  it  is  time,  my  friends,  to  draw  these  con- 
templations to  a  close.  When  the  decease  of 
this  illustrious  and  beloved  commander-in-chief, 
in  1799,  was  officially  announced  to  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  by  General  Hamilton,  who,  of 
all  his  honored  and  trusted  associates  stood  high- 
est, I  think,  in  his  affections  and  confidence,  it 
was  truly  said  by  him  in  his  general  orders,  that 
"  the  voice  of  praise  would  endeavor  to  exalt  a 
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name  unrivaled  in  the  lists  of  true  glory."  It 
is  for  us,  citizens  of  the  country  which  he  lived 
but  to  serve,  children  of  parents  who  saw  him 
face  to  face,  enjoying  ourselves  the  inestimable 
blessings  which  he  did  so  much  to  secure  and 
perpetuate,  to  reflect  luster  upon  his  memory  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do 
so,  by  showing  that  his  example  and  his  coun- 
sels, instead  of  losing  their  influence  by  the  lapse 
of  years,  are  possessed  of  an  ever-enduring  vital- 
ity. Bom  into  the  family  of  nations  in  these 
latter  days,  inheriting  from  ancient  times  and 
from  foreign  countries  the  bright  and  instructive 
example  of  all  their  honored  sons,  it  has  been  the 
privilege  of  America,  in  the  first  generation  of 
her  national  existence,  to  give  back  to  the  world 
many  names  whose  luster  will  never  fade,  one 
of  which  the  whole  family  of  Christendom  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence;  a 
name  of  which  neither  Greece,  nor  Rome,  nor 
republican  Italy,  Switzerland  nor  Holland,  nor 
constitutional  England  can  boast  the  rival.  **A 
character  of  virtues  so  happily  tempered  by  one 
another,"  (I  use  the  words  of  Charles  James  Fox) 
"and  so  wholly  unalloyed  with  any  vices  as 
that  of  Washington,  is  hardly  to  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  history." 

He  lived,  indeed,  not  for  us  alone,  but  for  all 
nations.  Notwithstanding  his  leading  agency 
in  wresting  a  colonial  empire  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  moral  sense  of  that  country  was  not 
slow  to  apprehend  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
his  character.  **  No  one  who  has  not  been  in 
England  "  (writes  Mr.  Rufus  King,  our  minister 
to  that  country,  to  General  Hamilton  in  1797) 
<*can  have  a  just  admiration  expressed  among 
all  parties  for  General  Washington.  It  is  a 
common  observation  that  he  is  not  only  the 
most  illustrious,  but  the  most  meritorious, 
character  that  has  yet  speared.'*  Nor  was 
France,  notwithstanding  the  uneasy  relations  of 
the  two  countries  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
less  willing  to  do  justice  to  his  memory.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  Paris,  the  youth- 


ful and  fortunate  soldier  who  had  already 
reached  the  summit  of  power,  by  paths  which 
Washington  could  never  have  trod,  commanded 
the  highest  honors  to  be  paid  to  him.  A  solemn 
funeral  service  was  performed  in  the  Invalides, 
in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  most  eminent  in 
Paris.  "A  sorrowful  cry,"  said  Fontanes,  the 
orator  chosen  by  Napoleon  for  the  occasion, 
"has  reached  us  from  America  which  he  de- 
livered. It  belongs  to  France  to  yield  the  first 
.  response  to  the  lamentation  which  will  be  echoed 
by  every  great  soul.  These  august  arches  have 
been  well  chosen  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  hero." 
Oh,  how  often  in  those  wild  scenes  of  her 
Revolution,  when  the  best  blood  of  France  was 
shed  by  the  remorselessness  of  ephemeral  ty- 
rants, who  chased  each  other,  dagger  in  hand, 
across  that  terrible  stage  of  crime  and  woe, 
during  the  reign  of  terror — how  often  did 
the  thoughts  of  Lafayette  and  his  brethren  in 
arms,  who  with  him  had  fought  the  battles  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  America,  call  up  the 
image  of  the  pure,  the  just,  the  humane,  the 
unambitious  Washington !  How  different  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  France,  if  her  victorious 
chieftain,  when  he  had  reached  the  dizzy  heights 
of  power,  had  imitated  the  great  example  which 
he  eulogized !  He  might  have  saved  his  country 
from  being  crushed  by  the  leagued  hosts  of 
Europe;  he  might  have  prevented  Moscow  and 
Waterloo  from  being  written  in  letters  of  blood 
upon  the  page  of  history;  he  might  have  es- 
caped himself,  the  sad  significance  of  those 
memorable  words  of  Fontanes*,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  when,  in  the  presence 
of  Napoleon  he  spoke  of  Washington  as  a  man 
who  "  by  a  destiny  seldom  shared  by  those 
who  change  the  fate  of  empires,  died  in  peace 
as  a  private  citizen  in  his  native  land,  where  he 
had  held  the  first  rank,  and  which  he  had  him- 
self made  free."  How  different  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  Spain,  of  Naples,  of  Greece,  of 
Germany,  of  the  South  American  Republics, 
had  their  recent  revolutions  been  conducted  bv 
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men  like  Washington  and  his  associates ;  and  in 
the  momentous  movements  now  in  progress 
(February,  1856),  and  which  in  all  probability 
will,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  put  a  new  face 
upon  many  parts  of  Europe,  how  gladly  will  the 
weary  and  stricken  nations  exchange  the  daz- 
zling qualities  which  throw  an  ephemeral  luster 
around  the  names  of  ambitious  heroes,  for  the 
prudence,  wisdom,  probity,  and  disinterested- 
ness with  which  the  Father  of  his  Country  con- 
ducted the  American  Revolution  to  an  auspi- 
cious result ! 

But  to  us,  citizens  of  America,  it  belongs 
above  all  others  to  show  respect  to  the  memory 
of    Washington,    by    the    practical    deference 
which  we  pay  to  those  sober  maxims  of  public 
policy  which  he  left  us — a  last  testament  of  af- 
fection in   his   Farewell  Address.     Of  all   the 
exhortations  which  it    contains,  I   scarce  need 
sav  to  you  that  none  are  so  emphatically  ut- 
tered, none   so    anxiously    repeated,    as    those 
which  enjoin  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of 
these  States.      On   this,  under    Providence,  it 
depends  in  the  judgment  of  Washington  whether 
the  people  of  America   shall   follow    the   Old 
World  example,  and  be  broken   up  into  a  group 
of   independent    military     powers,    wasted    by 
eternal   border   wars,  feeding  the   ambition   of 
petty  sovereigns   on    the  life-blood   of    wasted 
principalities — a  custom  house  on  the  bank  of 
every  river,  a  fortress  on  every  frontier  hill,  a 
pirate  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  every  bay — or 
whether  they  shall  continue  to  constitute  a  con- 
federate republic,  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
powerful,   the  most  prosperous  in  the  long  line 
of  ages.     No  one  can  read  the  Farewell  Address 
without  feeling  that  this  was  the  thought  and 
this   the   care   which   lav    nearest   and  heaviest 
upon  that  noble  heart;  and   if — which  Heaven 
forbid — the  day  shall  ever  arrive  when  his  part- 
ing counsels  on  that  head  shall  be  forgotten,  on 
that  day,  come  it  soon,  or  come  it  late,  it  may  as 
mournfully  as  truly  be  said,  that  Washington 
has  lived  in  vain.     Then    the    vessels   as   thev 


ascend  and  descend  the  Potomac  may  toll  their 
bells  with  new  significance  as  they  pass  Mount 
Vernon ;  they  will  strike  the  requiem  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  for  us — for  all  nations. 

But  it  cannot,  shall  not  be ;  this  great  woe  to 
our  beloved  country,  this  catastrophe  for  the 
cause  of  national  freedom,  this  grievous  calam- 
ity for  the  whole  civilized  world,  it  cannot,  shall 
not  be.  No.  by  the  glorious  19th  of  April,  1775; 
no,  by  the  precious  blood  of  Bunker  Hill,  of 
Princeton,  of  Saratoga,  of  King's  Mountain,  of 
York  town ;  no,  by  the  undying  spirit  of  '76 ;  no, 
by  the  sacred  dust  enshrined  at  Mount  Vernon ; 
no,  by  the  dear  immortal  memory  of  Washing- 
ton— that  sorrow  and  shame  shall  never  be. 
Sooner  let  the  days  of  colonial  vassalage  return ; 
rather  let  the  Frenchman  and  the  savage  again 
run  the  boundary  with  the  firebrand  and  scalp- 
ing-knife,  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, than  that  sister  States  should  be  arraigned 
against  each  other,  or  brother's  hands  be  im- 
brued in  brother's  blood. 

A  great  and  venerated  character  like  that  of 
Washington,  which  commands  the  respect  of  an 
entire  population,  however  divided  on  other  ques- 
tions, is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  historv  to  be  re- 
garded  with  barren  admiration — it  is  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  for  good.  It  was  well  said  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1792,  writing  to  Washington  to 
dissuade  him  from  declining  a  renomination : 
**North  and  South  will  hang  together  while  they 
have  you  to  hang  to."  Washington  in  thefiesh  is 
taken  from  us ;  we  shall  never  behold  him  as  our 
fathers  did ;  but  his  memory  remains,  and  I  say, 
let  us  hang  to  his  memory.  Let  us  make  a 
national  festival  and  holiday  of  his  birthday; 
and  ever,  as  the  22d  of  February  returns,  let  us 
remember,  that  while  with  these  solemn  and 
joyous  rites  of  observance  we  celebrate  the 
great  anniversary,  our  fellow-citizens  on  the 
Hudson,  on  the  Potomac,  from  the  Southern 
plains  to  the  Western  lakes,  are  engaged  in 
the  same  offices  of  gratitude  and  love.  Nor  we, 
nor  they  alone— beyond  the  Ohio,  beyond  the 
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Mississippi,  along  that  stupendous  trail  oE  im- 
migration from  East  to  West,  which,  bursting 
into  States  as  it  moves  westward,  is  already 
threading  the  Western  prairies,  swarming 
through  the  portals  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  winding  down  their  slopes,  the  name  and 
the  memory  of  Washington  on  that  gracious 
night  will  travel  with  the  silver  queen  of  heaven 
through   sixty  degrees  o(  longitude,   nor    part 


company  with  her  till  she  walks  in  her  bright- 
ness through  the  golden  gate  of  CBlifornia,  and 
passes  serenely  on  to  hold  midnight  court  with 
her  Australian  stars.  There,  and  there  only,  in 
barbarous  archipelagoes  as  yet  untrodden  by 
civilized  man,  [he  name  of  Washington  is  un- 
known; and  there,  too,  when  they  swarm  with 
enlightened  millions,  new  honors  shall  be  paid 
Willi  ours  to  his  memory. 
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MONO  the  public  men  of  the 
United  States  who  exerted  a 
g'uiding  inftueiice  upon  the  affairs 
of  their  country  from  184510  1861, 
me  stands  more  prominent 
than  that  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas, 
of  Illinois.  He  was  horn  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  April  23,  1813.  His  father, 
Jying  whiie  Stephen  was  yet  an  infant, 
left  his  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 
His  mother  was  unable  to  gratify  his 
earnest  longing  for  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, but  assisted  him  as  much  as  she  was 


able, 


and 


-ed     hin 


all     his 


efTorts,  When  fifteen,  Stephen  appre 
ticed  himself  to  a  cabinet  maker,  that  be  j 
might  be  able  to  secure  means  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  college 
course.  In  this  he  was  partially  suc- 
cessful^— taking  a  short  course  in  an 
academy  at  Brandon,  and  afterward  at 
Canandaigua,  New  York.  He  finally 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  a  complete 
course,  entered  upon  the  study  of  law, 
followed  the  course  of  empire  to  the 
West,  and  settled  down  to  work  in  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  where,  after  teaching 
school   for    a    few    months,  he    was    ad- 


mitted to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  1834.  His 
success  and  prosperity  were  soon  assured. 
Within  a  year  he  was  elected  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  and  before  another 
year  elapsed  be  resigned  this  office,  that 
iie  might  take  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  Slate  Legislature  in  1S35.  In  1837 
he  was  Registrar  of  the  State  Land 
Office;  in  1S40  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  in  Illtnois,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  posi- 
tion he  retained  for  two  years,  when  he 
resigned  it,  to  take  his  scat  in  the  national 
House  of  Repi-esentatives  in  1S43.  Four 
years  later  he  was  advanced  to  n  seat  in 
the  United  Slates  Senate,  where,  bv  suc- 
cessive re-elections,  he  remained  until 
his  death.  During  his  whole  career  in 
Congress  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  public  legislation.  First 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
afterward  in  the  Senate,  as  Chairman  of 
The  Territorial  Ci 
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agitating  the  country  during  those  years 
more  frequently  touched.  He  advocated 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  supported  the 
war  which  ensued  with  Mexico,  and 
when  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Calitornia  question,  he  placed 
himself  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  measure  of 
1820.  He  maintained  that  the  people  of 
the  territories  had  the  sole  right  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves. This  doctrine  became  popularly 
known  as  Squatter  Sovereignty^  and 
was  bitterly  assailed  by  both  North  and 
South  for  its  teachings  and  principles. 
The  Omnibus  bill,  a  compromise  measure 
of  1850,  he  claimed  was,  in  effect,  a  re- 
peal of  the  compromise  of  1820,  and 
justified  his  course  on  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  on  that  ground.  In  1852, 
and  again  in  1856,  his  name  was  promi- 
nently before  the  Democratic  national 
convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. In  1858  he  discussed  the  great 
issues  of  the  day  in  joint  debate  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  was  his  opponent  for  sena- 
torial honors.  This  debate,  which  has 
become  celebrated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  which  is  re- 
produced in  this  volume,  displays,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  position  of  these 
giant  intellects  upon  the  important  ques- 
tions then  agitating  the  public  mind.  In 
i860,  when  the  Democratic  convention 
met   in    Charleston,  Mr.   Douglas  had    a 


sufficient  majority  to  insure  his  nomina- 
tion for  President,  but  when  the  dele- 
gates from  a  number  of  the  Southern 
States  withdrew,  the  convention  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Baltimore  at  a  later 
date.  When  it  reassembled,  the  dele- 
gates from  some  of  the  Southern  States 
again  withdrew,  and  Douglas  was  nomi- 
nated as  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President.  The  withdrawing 
delegations  placed  in  nomination  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky.  While 
Mr.  Douglas  ^  received  1 5365,976  votes  at 
the  popular  election,  he  received  but  12 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  Republican  candidate,  received 
1,857,610  of  the  popular  votes  and  180 
electoral  votes.  The  important  events 
of  i860  and  1 86 1  crowded  fast  upon  the 
country.  The  Southern  States  arrayed 
themselves  in  open  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Douglas  deprecated  the  idea 
of  civil  war,  but  advocated  the  main- 
tenance of  the  intejjritv  of  the  Union. 
He  placed  himself,  with  all  lovers  of  the 
Union,  in  support  of  the  administration, 
and  when,  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers, 
he  approved  of  the  measiue,  and  in  pub- 
lic speeches  lent  the  power  of  his  influ- 
ence in  support  of  the  government. 

He  died  June  3,  1S61.  His  dying 
message  to  his  sons,  then  absent  in  col- 
lege, expressed  the  ruling  thought  of  a 
great  minr^  in  its  last  effort :  "  Tell  them," 
said  he,  "  to  obey  the  laws  ami  support 
the  Constitution  of  the    I'nited   States." 
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Mr.  Domgrias'  optning  speech  at  the  joint  debate  befweeu  himse/f  and  Mr.  Umco/n,at  Aitom,  ///.,  Oct.  /j,  iSjS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :     It  is  now  nearly 
four  months   since   the  canvass   between   Mr. 
Lincoln  and  myself  commenced.     On  the  i6th 
of  June  the  Republican  Convention  assembled 
at  Springfield,  and  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
their  candidate  for  the   United  States   Senate, 
and  he,  on  that  occasion,  delivered  a  speech  in 
which  he  laid  down  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  Republican  creed  and  the  platform  on  which 
he  proposed  to  stand  during  the  contest.    The 
principal  points  in  that  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
were:     First,  that  this  government  could  not 
endure,  permanently  divided  into  free  and  slave 
States,  as  our  fathers  made  it ;  that  they  must  all 
become  free  or  all  become  slave;  all  become  one 
thing  or  all  become  the   other,   otherwise   this 
Union  could  not  continue  to  exist.     I  give  you 
his  opinions  almost  to  the  identical   language  he 
used.     His   second  proposition    was   a    crusade 
against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  L^nited  States, 
because  of  the  Dred   Scot  decision ;  urging  as 
an  .especial    reason   for   his   opposition    to  that 
decision,  that   it   deprived   the   negroes   of    the 
rights  and  benefits  of  that  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  guarantees  to 
the  citizens  of  each  Slate  all  the  rights,   privi- 
leges, and   immunities   of    the  citizens   of  the 
several  States.     On  the  loth  of  July  I  returned 
home,  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the  people  of 
Chicago,  in  which  I  announced  it  to  be  my  pur- 
pose to  appeal  to  the  people  of  Illinois  to  sustain 
the  course  I  had  pursued  in  Congress.     In  that 
speech  I  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the 
points  which  he  had  presented.    Thus  there  was 
an  issue  clear  and  distinct  made  up  between  us 
on    these   two   propositions    laid   down    in    the 
speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield,   and  con- 
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troverted  by  me  in  my  reply  to  him  at  Chicago. 
On  the  next  day,  the  nth  of  July,  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  to  me  at  Chicago,  explaining  at  some 
length,  and  reaffirming^  the  positions  which  he 
had  taken  in  his  Springfield  speech.  In  that 
Chicago  speech  he  even  went  further  than  he 
had  before,  and  uttered  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  negro  being  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
man.  He  adopted  in  support  of  this  position  the 
argument  which  Lovejoy  and  Codding,  and 
other  Abolition  lecturers  had  made  familiar  in 
the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State, 
to  wit:  That  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
having  declared  all  men  free  and  equal,  by 
Divine  law,  also  that  negro  equality  was  an 
inalienable  right,  of  which  they  could  not  be 
deprived.  He  insisted,  in  that  speech,  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  included  the  negro 
in  the  clause  asserting  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  one  man 
was  allowed  to  take  the  position  that  it  did  not 
include  the  negro,  others  might  take  the  position 
that  it  did  not  include  other  men.  He  said  that 
all  these  distinctions  between  this  man  and  that 
man,  this  race  and  the  other  race,  must  be  dis- 
carded, and  we  must  all  stand  bv  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence,  declaring  that  all  men 
were  created  equal. 

The  issue  thus  being  made  up  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  myself  on  three  points,  we  went 
befoie  the  people  of  the  State.  During  the 
following  seven  weeks,  between  the  Chicago 
speeches  and  our  first  meeting  at  Ottawa,  he 
and  I  addressed  large  assemblages  of  the  people 
in  manv  of  the  central  counties.  In  my 
speeches  I  confined  myself  closely  to  those  three 
positions  which  he  had  taken,  controverting  his 
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proposition  that  this  Union  could  not  exist  as 
our  fathers  made  it,  divided  into  free  and  slave 
States,  controverting  his  proposition  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Supreme  Court  because  of  the  Dred 
Scot  decision,  and  controverting  his  proposition 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  included 
and  meant  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  white 
men  when  it  declared  all  men  to  be  created 
equal.  I  supposed  at  that  time  that  these  pro- 
positions constituted  a  distinct  issue  between  us, 
and  that  the  opposite  positions  we  had  taken 
upon  them  we  would  be  willing  to  be  held  to  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  I  never  intended  to 
waver  one  hair's  breadth  from  that  issue  either 
in  the  Nortli  or  in  the  South,  or  wherever  I 
should  address  the  people  of  Illinois.  I  hold 
that  when  the  time  arrives  that  I  cannot  pro- 
claim my  political  creed  in  the  same  terms,  not 
only  in  the  northern  and  southern  portion  of 
Illinois,  not  only  in  the  Northern  but  Southern 
States,  and  wherever  the  American  flag  waves 
over  American  soil,  that  then  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  that  creed.  So  long  as  we 
live  under  a  common  Constitution,  so  long  as 
we  live  in  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  and  equal 
States,  joined  together  as  one  for  certain  pur- 
poses, that  any  political  creed  is  radically  wrong 
which  cannot  be  proclaimed  in  every  State, 
and  every  section  of  the  Union,  alike.  I  took 
up  Mr.  Lincoln's  three  prof>ositions  in  my 
several  speeches,  analyzed  them,  and  pointed 
out  what  I  believed  to  be  the  radical  errors  con- 
tained in  them.  First,  in  regard  to  his  doctrine 
that  this  government  was  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  God,  which  says  that  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,  I  repudiated  it  as  a  slander 
upon  the  immortal  framers  of  our  Constitution. 
I  then  said,  I  have  often  repeated,  and  now 
again  assert,  that  in  my  opinion  our  government 
can  endure  forever,  divided  into  free  and  slave 
States  as  our  fathers  made.it — each  State  hav- 
ing the  right  to  prohibit,  abolish  or  sustain 
slavery,  just  as  it  pleases.  This  government 
was  made  upon   the  great  basis  of   the  sover- 


eignty of  the  States,  the  right  of  each  State  to 
regulate  its  own  domestic  institutions  to  suit 
itself,  and  that  right  was  conferred  with  the  un- 
derstanding  and  expectation  that  inasmuch 
as  locality  had  separate  interests,  each  local- 
ity must  have  different  and  distinct  local 
and  domestic  institutions,  corresponding  to  its 
wants  and  interests.  Our  fathers  knew  wheti 
they  made  the  government,  that  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions which  were  well  adopted  to  the  green 
mountains  of  Vermont,  were  un  suited  to  the  rich 
plantations  of  South  Carolina.  They  knew  then, 
as  well  as  they  know  now,  that  the  laws  and 
institutions  which  would  be  well  adapted  to  the 
beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois  would  not  be  suited 
to  the  mining  regions  of  California.  They 
knew  that  in  a  republic  as  broad  as  this,  having 
such  a  variety  of  soil,  climate  and  interest,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  variety  of 
local  laws — the  policy  and  institutions  of  each 
State  adapted  to  its  condition  and  wants.  For 
this  reason  this  Union  was  established  on  the 
right  of  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  every  other  question ; 
and  the  various  States  were  not  allowed  to  com- 
plain of,  much  less  interfere  with,  the  policy  of 
their  neighbors. 

Suppose  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  the  Abolitionists  of  this  day  had  pre- 
vailed when  the  Constitution  was  made,  what 
would  have  been  the  result?  Imagine  for  a 
moment  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  when  its  mem- 
bers were  about  to  sign  the  wonderful  document, 
he  had  arisen  in  that  convention  as  he  did  at 
Springfield  this  summer,  and  addressing  himself 
to  the  President,  had  said,  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand;  this  government, 
divided  into  free  and  slave  Slates,  cannot  en- 
dure, they  must  all  be  free  or  all  be  slave,  they 
must  all  be  one  thing  or  all  be  the  other,  other- 
wise, it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
cannot  continue  to  exist;" — suppose  Mr.   Lin- 
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coin  had  convinced  that  body  of  sages  that  that 
doctrine  was  sound,  what  would  have  been  the 
result?    Remember  that  the  Union   was  then 
composed  of  thirteen  States,  twelve  of  which 
were  slaveholding  and  one  free.     Do  you  think 
that  the  one  free  State  would  have  outvote^l  the 
twelve    slaveholding    States,    and     thus    have 
secured  the  abolition  of  slavery  ?    On  the  other 
hand,  would  not  the  twelve  slave-holding  States 
have  outvoted  the  one  free  State,  and  thus  have 
fastened  slavery,  by  a  Constitutional  provision, 
on  every  foot  of  the  American  republic  forever? 
You  see  that  if  this  Abolition  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Luicoln  had  prevailed  when  the  government 
was  made,  it  would  have  established  slavery  as  a 
permanent  institution  in  all  the  States,  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not,  and  the  question  for  us  to 
determine  in   Illinois  now,  as  one  of   the   free 
States  is,  whether  or  not  we  are  willing,  having 
become  the  majority  section,  to  enforce  a  doc- 
trine on  the  minority,  which  we   would   have 
resisted    with  our  hearts'   blood    had    it    been 
attempted  on  us  when  we  were  in  the  minority. 
How  has  the  South  lost  her  power  as  the  ma- 
jority   section    in    this    Union,  and    how    have 
the   free   States  gained    it,   except    under    the 
operation  of   that  principle  which  declares   the 
right  of  the  people  of  each  State  and  each  Ter- 
ritory to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions  in    their   own  way.     It  was  under  that 
principle  that  slavery    was   abolished   in    New 
Hampshire,  Rhode    Island,   Connecticut,    New 
York,  New  Jersey,   and    Pennsylvania;  it  was 
under  that  principle  that  oncrhalf  the  slaveholding 
States  became  free ;  it  was  under  that  principle 
that  the  number  of  free   States  increased   until, 
from  being  one  out  of  twelve  States,  we  have 
grown  to  be  the  majority  of  States  of  the  whole 
Union,  with  the  power  to  control  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  and  the  power,  con- 
sequently,  to    elect   a   President   by    Northern 
votes   without    the    aid   of    a    Southern    State. 
Having  obtained  this  power  under  the  operation 
of  that  great  principle,  arc  you  now  prepared  to 


abandon  the  principle,  and  declare  that  merely 
because  we  have  the  power  you  will  wage  a  war 
against  the  Southern  States  and  their  institu- 
tions until  you  force  them  to  abolish  slavery 
everywhere. 

After  having  pressed  these  arguments  home 
on  Mr.  Lincoln  for  seven  weeks,  publishing  a 
number  of  my  speeches,  we  met  at  Ottawa  in 
joint  discussion,  and  he  then  began  to  crawfish 
a  little,  and  let  himself  down.  I  there  pro- 
pounded certain  questions  to  him.  Amongst 
others,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  vote  for 
the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  in  the 
event  the  people  wanted  them.  He  would  not 
answer.  I  then  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
answer  the  question  there  I  would  renew  it  at 
Freeport,  and  would  then  trot  him  down  into 
Egypt  and  again  put  it  to  him.  Well,  at  Free- 
port,  knowing  that  the  next  joint  discussion 
took  place  in  Egypt,  and  being  in  dread  of  it,  he 
did  answer  my  question  in  regard  to  no  more 
slave  States  in  a  mode  which  he  hoped  would 
be  satisfactory  to  me,  and  accomplish  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  I  will  show  you  what  his 
answer  was.  After  saying  that  he  was  not 
pledged  to  the  Republican  doctrine  of  "  no  more 
slave  States,"  he  declared : 

"  I  state  to  you  freely,  frankly,  that  I  should 
be  exceedyigly  sorry  to  ever  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  pass  upon  that  question.  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  there 
never  would  be  another  slave  State  admitted 
into  this  Union." 

Here  permit  me  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  people  will  ever  force  him  into  a  position 
against  his  will.     He  went  on  to  say . 

*'  But  I  must  add  in  regard  to  this,  that  if 
slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Territory  dur- 
ing the  territorial  existence  of  any  one  given 
Territory,  and  then  the  people  should,  having  a 
fair  chance  and  a  clear  field  when  they  come  to 
adopt  a  Constitution,  if  they  should  do  the  ex- 
traordinary thing  of  adopting  a  slave  Constitu- 
tion, uninfluenced  by  the  actual  presence  of  the 
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institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if 
we  own  the  country,  but  we  must  admit  it  into 
the  Union." 

That  answer  Mr.  Lincoln  supposed  would 
satisfy  the  old  line  Whigs,  composed  of  Ken- 
tuckians  and  Virginians  down  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  State.  Now  what  does  it  amount 
to?  I  desired  to  know  whether  he  would  vote 
to  allow  Kansas  to  come  into  the  Union  with 
slavery  or  not,  as  her  people  desired.  He  would 
not  answer ;  but  in  a  roundabout  way  said  that 
if  slavery  should  be  kept  out  of  a  Territory 
during  the  whole  of  its  territorial  existence, 
and  then  the  people,  when  they  adopted  a  State 
constitution,  asked  admission  as  a  slave  State, 
he  supposed  he  would  have  to  let  the  State 
come  in.  The  case  I  put  to  him  was  an  entirely 
different  one.  I  desired  to  know  whether  he 
would  vote  to  admit  a  State,  if  Congress  had 
not  prohibited  slavery  in  it  during  its  territorial 
existence,  as  Congress  never  pretended  to  do 
under  Clay's  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
He  would  not  answer,  and  f  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  an  answer  from  him.  I  have  asked 
him  whether  he  would  vote  to  admit  Nebraska, 
if  her  people  asked  to  come  in  as  a  State,  with 
a  constitution  recognizing  slavery,  and  he  re- 
fused to  answer.  I  have  put  the  question  to 
him  with  reference  to  New  Mexico,  and  he  has 
not  uttered  a  word  in  answer.  I  have  enumer- 
ated the  Territories,  one  after  another,  putting 
the  same  question  to  him  with  reference  to  each, 
and  he  has  not  said,  and  will  not  say,  whether, 
if  elected  to  Congress,  he  will  vote  to  admit  any 
Territory  now  in  existence  with  such  a  consti- 
tution  as  her  people  may  adopt.  He  invents  a 
case  which  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  exist 
under  this  government,  and  answers  it ;  but  he 
will  not  answer  the  question  I  put  to  him  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  Territories  now  in 
existence.  The  contract  we  entered  into  with 
Texas,  when  she  entered  the  Union,  obliges  us 
to  allow  four  States  to  be  fonned  out  ot  the  old 
State,  and  admitted  with,  or  without  slavery,  as 


the  respective  inhabitants  of  each  may  de- 
termine. I  have  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  three  times 
in  our  joint  discussions,  whether  he  would  vote 
to  redeem  that  pledge,  and  he  has  never  yet 
answered.  He  is  as  silent  as  the  grave  on  the 
subject.  He  would  rather  answer  as  to  a  state 
of  the  case  which  will  never  arise,  than  com- 
mit himself  by  telling  what  he  would  do  in  a 
case  which  would  come  up  for  his  action,  soon 
after  his  election  to  Congress.  Why  can  he  not 
say  whether  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  people  of 
each  State  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they  please, 
and  to  come  into  the  Union,  when  they  have 
the  requisite  population,  as  a  slave  or  a  free 
State,  as  they  decide?  I  have  no  trouble  in  an- 
swering the  questions.  I  have  said  everywhere, 
and  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  if  the  people  of 
Kansas  want  a  slave  State,  they  have  a  right, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
form  such  a  State,  and  I  will  let  them  come  into 
the  Union  with  slavery  or  without,  as  they  de- 
termine. If  the  people  of  any  other  Territory 
desire  slavery,  let  them  have  it.  If  they  do 
not  want  it,  let  them  prohibit  it.  It  is  their 
business,  not  mine.  It  is  none  of  our  business 
in  Illinois,  whether  Kansas  is  a  free  State  or  a 
slave  State.  It  is  none  of  vour  business  in  Mis- 
souri,  whether  Kansas  shall  adopt  slavery  or 
reject  it  It  is  the  business  of  her  people,  and 
none  of  yours.  The  people  of  Kansas  have  as 
much  right  to  decide  that  question  for  them- 
selves as  you  have  in  Missouri  to  decide  it  for 

yourselves,  or   we   in    Illinois   to  decide  it   for 
I 
j    ourselves. 

I        And   here  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 

:    every  speech  I  have   made  in    Illinois,   that   I 

I    fought  the  Lecompton  constitution  to  its  death, 

I    not  because  of  the  slavery  clause  in  it,  but  be- 

'    cause  it  was  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people 

,    of  Kansas.     I  said  then  in  Congress,  and  I  say 

now,  that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  slave 
'  State,  they  have  a  right  to  have  it.  If  they 
'    wanted  the  Lecompton  constitution,  they  had  a 

right  to  have  it.     I  was   opposed  to  that  consti- 


tution,  because  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
act  and  deed  of  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  act  of  a  small,  pitiful  minority,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  majority.  When  at  last  it  was  de- 
termined  to  send  that  constitution  back  to  the 
people,  and  accordingly,  in  August  last,  the 
question  of  admission  under  it  was  submitted 
to  a  popular  vote,  the  citizens  rejected  it  by 
nearly  ten  to  one,  thus  showing,  conclusively, 
that  I  was  right  when  I  said  that  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  was  not  the  act  and  the  deed  of 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  did  not  embody  their 
will. 

I  hold  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  under 
our  system  of  government,  which  has  the  right 
to  force   the   Constitution   upon   an    imwilling 
people.     Suppose   that  there   had   been   a   ma- 
jority of  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  slavery  in  Kan- 
sas, and  suppose   there  had  been   an    Abolition 
President,  and  an  Abolition  administration,  and 
bv  some  means  the  Abolitionists  succeeded  in 
forcing     an    Abolition     constitution    on    those 
slave-holding  people,  would   the  people  of   the 
South  have  submitted  to  that  act  for  one  instant.' 
Well,  if  you  of  the  South  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted  to  it  a  day,  how  can  you,  as  fair,   honor- 
able and    honest   men,  insist  on   putting  a  slave 
constitution  on  a  people  who  desire  a  free  State.' 
Your  safety  and  ours  depend  upon   both   of  u< 
acting  in  good  faith,  and  living   up  to  that  great 
principle  which  asserts  the  right  of  every  people 
to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions 
to  suit  themselves,  subject  only  to  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  .States. 

Most  of  the  men  who  denounced  my  course 
on  the  Lecompton  question,  objected  to  it,  not 
because  I  was  not  right,  but  because  they 
thought  it  expedient  at  that  time,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  party  together,  to  do  wrong.  I 
never  knew  the  Democratic  party  to  violate  any 
one  of  its  principles,  out  of  policy  or  expedi- 
ency, that  it  did  not  pay  the  debt  with  sorrow. 
There  is  no  safety  or  success  for  our  party,  un- 
less   we    always  do    right,  and    trust  the    conse- 


I 


quences  to  God  and  the  i>eople.  I  chose  not  to 
depart  from  principle  for  the  sake  of  expediency 
in  the  Lecompton  question,  and  I  never  intend 
to  do  it,  on  that  or  any  other  question. 

But  I  am  told  that  I  would  have  been  all  right 
if  I  had  only  voted  for  the  English  bill,  after 
Lecompton  was  killed.  You  know  a  general 
pardon  was  granted  to  all  political  offenders  on 
the  Lecompton  question,  provided  they  would 
only  vote  for  the  English  bill.  I  did  not  accept 
the  benefits  of  that  pardon,  for  the  reason  that  I 
had  been  right  in  the  course  I  had  pursued,  and 
hence  did  not  require  any  forgiveness.  Let  us 
see  how  the  result  has  been  worked  out.  Eng- 
lish brought  in  his  bill  referring  the  Lecompton 
constitution  back  to  the  people,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  if  it  was  rejected,  Kansas  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  Union  until  she  had  the  full 
ratio  of  population  required  for  a  member  of 
Congress;  thus,  in  effect,  declaring  that  if  the 
people  of  Kansas  would  only  consent  to  come 
into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion, and  have  a  slave  State  when  thev  did  not 
want  it,  they  should  be  admitted  with  a  popula- 
tion of  35,000,  but  that  if  they  were  so  obstinate 
as  to  insist  upon  having  just  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  they  thought  best,  and  to  desire  admis- 
sion as  a  free  .State,  then  they  should  be  kept 
out  until  tliey  had  93,-^.20  inhabitants.  I  then 
said,  and  I  now  repeat  to  you,  that  whenever 
Kansas  has  pcojile  enough  for  a  slave  State, 
she  has  people  enough  tor  a,free  State.  I  was, 
and  am,  willing  to  adopt  the  rule,  that  no  State 
shall  ever  come  into  the  Union  until  she  has 
the  full  ratio  of  {wpulation  tbr  a  member  of 
Congress,  provided  that  rule  is  made  uniform. 
I  made  that  j^roposition  in  the  Senate  last  win- 
ter, but  a  majority  of  the  .Senators  would  not 
agree  to  it;  and  I  then  said  to  them,  if  you  will 
not  adopt  the  general  rule,  I  will  not  consent  to 
make  an  exception  of  Kansas. 

I  hold  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  government  to  throw  the 
weight   of  Federal    power    into  the  scale,  either 
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in  favor  of  the  free  or  the  slave  States.  Equality 
among  all  the  States  of  this  Union  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  our  political  system.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  throw  the  weight  of  the 
Federal  government  into  the  scale  in  favor  of 
the  slaveholding,  than  the  free  States,  and  last 
of  all  should  our  friends  in  the  South  consent 
for  a  moment  that  Congress  should  withhold 
its  powers  either  way,  when  they  know  that 
there  is  a  majority  against  them  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Fellow -citizens,  how  have  the  supporters  of 
the  English  bill  stood  up  to  their  pledges  not  to 
admit  Kansas  until  she  had  obtained  a  popula- 
tion of  93,420,  in  the  event  she  rejected  the  Le- 
compton  constitution?  How?  The  newspapers 
inform  us  that  English  himself,  whilst  conduct- 
ing his  canvass  for  re-election,  and  in  order  to 
secure  it,  pledged  himself  to  his  constituents 
that,  if  returned,  he.  would  disregard  his  own 
bill,  and  vote  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union 
with  such  population  as  she  might  have  when 
she  made  application.  We  are  informed  that 
every  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  all 
the  States,  where  elections  have  recently  been 
held,  was  pledged  agamst  the  English  bill,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  Now,  if  I  had 
only  done  as  these  anti-Lecompton  men  who 
voted  for  the  English  bill  in  Congress,  pledging 
themselves  to  refuse  to  admit  Kansas  if  she  re- 
fused to  become  a  slave  State  until  she  had  a 
population  of  93420,  and  then  returned  to  their 
people,  forfeited  their  pledge,  and  made  a  new 
pledge  to  admit  Kansas  at  any  time  she  applied, 
without  regard  to  population,  I  would  have  had 
no  trouble.  You  saw  the  whole  f>ower  and 
patronage  of  the  Federal  government  wielded 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  to  re-elect 
anti-Lecompton  men  to  Congress  who  voted 
against  Lecompton,  then  voted  for  the  English 
bill,  and  then  denounced  the  English  bill,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  their  people  to  disregard 
it.  My  sin  consists  in  not  having  given  a 
pledge,  and  then  in   not   having  afterward  for- 


feited it.  For  that  reason,  in  this  State,  every 
postmaster,  every  route  agent,  every  collector  of 
the  ports,  and  every  Federal  office-holder  for- 
feits his  head  the  moment  he  expresses  a  prefer- 
ence  for  the  Democratic  candidates  against  Lin- 
coln and  his  Abolition  associates.  A  Demo- 
cratic administration,  which  we  helped  to  bring 
into  power,  deems  it  consistent  with  its  fidelity 
to  principle,  and  its  regard  to  duty,  to  wield  its 
power  in  this  State,  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Abolition  candidates  in  every  county,  and  every 
Congressional  district,  against  the  Democratic 
party.  All  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
matter  is,  that  if  that  administration  have  not 
regard  enough  for  principle,  if  they  are  not 
sufficientlv  attached  to  the  creed  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  party  to  bury  forever  their  personal  hos- 
tilities in  order  to  succeed  in  carrying  out  our 
glorious  principles,  I  have  but  very  little  re- 
spect for  them.  I  have  no  personal  diffi- 
culty with  Mr.  Buchanan  or  his  Cabinet.  He 
chose  to  make  certain  recommendations  to 
Congress,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  on  the  Le- 
compton question.  I  could  not  vote  in  favor  of 
them.  I  had  as  much  right  to  judge  for  my- 
self how  I  should  vote,  as  he  had  how  he 
should  recommend.  He  undertook  to  sav  to 
me,  if  you  do  not  vote  as  I  tell  you,  I  will  take 
off  the  heads  of  your  friends.  I  replied  to  him, 
"  You  did  not  elect  me,  I  represent  Illinois,  and 
I  am  accountable  to  Illinois,  as  my  constituency, 
and  to  God,  but  not  to  the  President,  or  to  any 
other  power  on  earth." 

And  now  this  warfare  is  made  on  me  because 
I  would  not  surrender  mv  convictions  of  dutv, 
because  I  would  not  abandon  my  constituency, 
and  receive  the  orders  of  the  executive  author- 
ities how  I  should  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  hold  that  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  is 
subversive  of  the  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
The  Executive  department  is  independent  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  is  independent  of  the 
President.      In  matters  of  legislation  the  Presi- 
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dent  has  a  veto  on  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and 
in  appointments  and  treaties  the  Senate  has  a 
veto  on  the  President  He  has  no  more  right 
to  tell  me  how  I  shall  vote  on  his  appointments 
than  I  have  to  tell  him  whether  he  shall  veto  or 
approve  a  bill  that  the  Senate  has  passed. 
Whenever  you  recc^nize  the  right  of  the  Exec- 
utive to  say  to  a  Senator,  "  Do  this,  or  I  will 
take  off  the  heads  of  your  friends,*'  you  con- 
vert this  government  from  a  Republic  into  a  des- 
potism. Whenever  you  recognize  the  right  of 
a  President  to  say  to  a  member  of  Congress, 
*•  Vote  as  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  bring  a  power  to 
bear  against  you  at  home  which  will  crush 
you,"  you  destroy  the  independence  of  the  rep- 
resentative, and  convert  him  into  a  tool  of  Ex- 
ecutive power.  I  resisted  this  invasion  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  Senator,  and  I  intend 
to  resist  it  as  long  as  I  have  a  voice  to  speak,  or 
a  vote  to  give.  Yet,  Mr.  Buchanan  cannot  pro- 
voke me  to  abandon  one  iota  of  Democratic 
principles  out  of  revenge  or  hostility  to  his 
course.  I  stand  by  the  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  by  its  organizations,  and  sup- 
port its  nominees.  If  there  af^e  any  who  choose 
to  bolt,  the  fact  only  shows  that  they  are  not  as 
good  Democrats  as  I  am. 

Mv  friends,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it 
was  as  important  for  the  Democratic  party,  for 
all  national  men,  to  rally  and  stand  together  as 
to-day.  We  find  all  sectional  men  giving  up 
past  differences,  and  continuing  the  one  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  when  we  find  sectional  men 
thus  uniting,  we  should  unite  to  resist  them  and 
their  treasonable  designs.  Such  was  the  case 
in  1850,  when  Clay  left  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
his  home,  and  again  entered  upon  public  life  to 
quell  agitation  and  restore  peace  to  a  distracted 
Union.  Then,  we  Democrats,  with  Cass  at  our 
head,  welcomed  Henry  Clay,  whom  the  whole 
nation  regarded  as  haying  been  preserved  by 
God  for  the  times.  He  became  our  leader  in 
that  great  fight,  and  we  rallied  around  him  the 
same  as  the  Whigs  rallied  around  Old  Hickory 


in  1832,  to  put  down  nullification.  Thus  you 
see  that  whilst  Whigs  and  Democrats  fought 
fearlessly  in  old  times  about  banks,  the  tariff, 
distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and  the  sub- 
treasury,  all  united  as  a  band  of  brothers  when 
the  peace,  harmony,  or  integrity  of  the  Union 
was  imperiled.  It  was  so  in  1850,  when  Abo- 
litionism had  even  so  far  divided  this  country, 
North  and  South,  as  to  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  Union ;  Whigs  and  Democrats  united  in  es- 
tablishing the  compromise  measures  of  that 
year,  and  restoring  tranquility  and  good  feeling. 
These  measures  passed  on  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  parties.  They  rested  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  of  each  State  and  each 
Territory  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  to  suit 
themselves.  You  Whigs,  and  we  Democratsi 
justified  them  in  that  principle.  In  1854,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  organize  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  I  brought  for\%'ard  the 
bill  on  the  same  principle.  In  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  you  find  it  declared  to  be  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  State  or  Territory,  nor  to  ex- 
clude it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people 
thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way.  1  stand 
on  that  same  platform  in  1858  that  I  did  in  1850, 
1854,  and  1856.  The  Washington  "Union," 
pretending  to  be  the  organ  of  the  administration, 
in  the  number  of  the  5th  of  this  month,  devotes 
three  columns  and  a  half  to  establish  these 
propositions :  First,  that  Douglas  in  his  Free- 
port  speech  held  the  same  doctrine  that  he  did 
in  his  Nebraska  bill  in  1854;  second,  that  in 
1854  Douglas  justified  the  Nebraska  bill  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  based  upon  the  same 
principle  as  Clay's  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  The  "  Union  "  thus  proved  that  Doug- 
las was  the  same  in  1858  that  he  was  in  1856, 
1854,  and  1850,  and  consequently  argued  that  he 
never  was  a  Democrat.  Is  it  not  funny  that  I 
was  never  a  Democrat.^     There  is  no  pretense 
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that  1  have  changed  a  hair^s  breadth.  The 
•*  Union "  proves  by  my  speeches  that  I  ex- 
plained the  compromise  measures  of  1850  just 
as  I  do  now,  and  that  I  explained   the  Kansas 

and  Nebraska  bill  in  1854  j"^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^'^  "^J 
Freeport  speech,  and  yet  says  I  am  not  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  cannot  be  trusted,  because  I  have  not 
changed  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  in  1854  ^^  author  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  considered  a 
pretty  good  Democrat.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  in  1S56,  when  I  was  exerting  every  nerve 
and  every  energy  for  James  Buchanan,  stand- 
ing on  the  same  platform  that  I  do  now,  I 
was  a  pretty  good  Democrat  They  now  tell 
me  that  I  am  not  a  Democrat,  because  I  assert 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  State,  have  a  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  can  or  cannot  exist  in  such 
Territory.  Let  me  read  what  James  Buchanan 
said  on  that  point  when  he  accepted  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1856. 
In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  he  used  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"The  recent  lejpslation  of  Conjfrcss,  respecting  domes- 
tic slavery,  derived  as  it  has  been  from  the  orifpnal  and 
pure  fountain  of  legitimate  political  power,  the  will  of 
the  majority,  promises  ere  long  to  allay  the  dangerous 
excitement.  This  legislation  is  founded  upon  principles 
as  ancient  as  free  government  itself,  and  in  accordance 
with  them  has  simply  declared  that  the  people  of  a  Terri- 
tory, like  those  of  a  Suite,  shall  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their 
limits." 

Dr.  Hope  will  there  find  my  answer  to  the 
question  he  propounded  to  me  before  I  com- 
menced speaking.  Of  course  no  man  will 
consider  it  an  answer  who  is  outside  of  the 
Democratic  organization,  bolts  Democratic  nom- 
inations, and  indirectly  aids  to  put  Abolitionists 
into  power  over  Democrats.  But  whether  Dr. 
Hope  considers  it  an  answer  or  not,  every  fair- 
minded  man  will  see  that  James  Buchanan  has 
answered  the  question,  and  has  asserted  that 
the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  a  State, 
shall   decide   for   themselves    whether    slavery 


shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  I  ans- 
wer specifically  if  you  want  a  further  answer, 
and  say  that,  while  under  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  recorded  in  the  opinion  of 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  slaves  are  property  like 
all  other  property,  and  can  be  carried  into  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States  the  same  as  any 
other  description  of  property,  yet,  when  you  get 
them  there  they  are  subject  to  the  local  law  of 
the  Territory,  just  like  all  other  property.  You 
will  find  in  a  recent  speech  delivered  by  that 
able  and  eloquent  statesman,  Hon.  Jefferson 
Davis,  at  Bangor,  Maine,  that  he  took  the  same 
view  of  this  subject  that  I  did  in  my  Freeport 
speech.     He  there  said: 

"  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  Territory  should  refuse  to 
enact  such  laws  and  police  regulations  as  would  give 
security  to  their  property  or  to  his,  it  would  be  rendered 
more  or  less  valueless  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of 
holding  It  without  such  protection.  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty in  the  labor  of  man,  or  what  is  usually  called  slave 
property,  the  insecurity  would  be  so  great  that  the  owner 
could  not  ordinarily  retain  it.  Therefore,  though  the 
right  would  remain,  the  remedy  being  withheld,  it  would 
follow  th.at  the  owner  would  be  practically  debarred,  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  from  taking  slave  properQr 
into  a  Territory  where  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants  was 
opposed  to  its  introductidn.  So  much  for  the  oft-repeated 
fallacy  of  forcing  slavery  upon  any  community." 

You    will   also    find    that    the   distinguished 

Speaker  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives, 

Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  construed  the  Kansas  and 

Nebraska  Bill  in  this  same  way  in  1856,  and  also 

that  great  intellect  of  the  South,  Alexander   H. 

Stephens,  put  the  same  construction  upon  it  in 

Congress   that   I   did   in    my   Freeport  speech. 

The  whole  South  is  rallying  to  the  support  of 

the  doctrine  that  if   the  people  of  a  Territory 

want  slavery  they  have  a  right  to  have  it,  and  if 

they  do   not   want  it,  no   power  on   earth   can 

force   it   upon  them.      I   hold  that  there  is  no 

principle  on  earth  more  sacred  to  all  the  friends 

of  freedom  than  that  which  savs  that  no  institu- 

tion,  no  law,  no  constitution,  should  be  forced 

on  an  unwilling  people  contrary  to  their  wishes; 

and  I  assert  that  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill 

cantains  that  principle.     It  is  the  great  principle 

contained   in   that  bill.     It  is  the  principle  on 
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which  James  Buchanan  was  made  President. 
Without  that  principle   he  never  would   have 
been  made  President  of  the  United  States.  I  will 
never  violate  or  abandon  that  doctrine  if  I  have 
to  stand  alone.     I  have  resisted  the  blandish- 
ments and  threats  of  power  on  the  one  side,  and 
seduction  on  the  other,  and  have  stood  immova* 
bly  for  that  principle,  fighting  for  it  when  as- 
sailed   by   Northern    mobs,  or    threatened    by- 
Southern  hostility.    I  have  defended  it  against 
the  North    and    South,  and   I   will   defend   it 
against  whoever  assails  it,  and  I  will  follow  it 
wherever  its  logical  conclusions  lead  me.     I  say 
to  you  that  there  is  but  one  hope,  one  safety, 
for  this  country,  an4  that  is  to  stand  immovably 
by  that  principle  which  declares  the  right  of 
each  State  and  each  Territorv  to  decide  these 
questions  for  themselves.      This    government 
was  founded  on  that  principle,  and  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
founded. 

But  the  Abolition  party  really  think  that,  un- 
der tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  negro 
is  equal  to  the  white  man,  and  that  negro  equal- 
ity is  an  inalienable  rig^ht  conferred  bv  the  Al- 
mighty,  and  hence  that  all  human  laws  in 
violation  of  it  are  null  and  void.  With  such 
men  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  argue.  I  hold  that 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  no  reference  to  nejjroes  at  all  when  thev 
declared  all  men  to  be  created  equal.  They  did 
not  mean  negroes,  nor  savage  Indian^,  nor  the 
Fejee  Islanders,  nor  any  other  barbarous  race 
They  were  speaking  of  white  men.  They  al- 
luded to  men  of  European  birth  and  European 
descent — to  white  men,  and  to  none  others, 
when  thev  declared  that  doctrine.  I  hold  that 
this  government  was  established  on  the  white 
basis.  It  was  established  bv  white  men  for  the 
benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever, 
and  should  be  administered  by  white  men,  and 
none  others.  But  it  does  not  follow,  bv  anv 
means,  that  merely  Ixjcause  the  negro  is  not  a 
citizen,  and  merely  because  he  is  not  an  equal, 


that,  therefore,  he  should  be  a  slave.  On  the 
contrary,  it  does  follow  that  we  ought  to  extend 
to  the  negro  race,  and  to  all  other  dependent 
races,  all  the  rights,  and  all  the  privileges,  and 
all  the  immunities  which  they  can  exercise  con- 
sistently  with  the  safety  of  society.  Humanity 
requires  that  we  should  give  them  all  these 
privileges;  Christianity  commands  that  we 
should  extend  these  privileges  to  them.  The 
question  then  arises  what  are  these  privileges, 
and  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  them?  Mv 
answer  is,  that  that  is  a  question  which  each 
State  must  answer  for  itself.  We  in  Illinois 
have  decided  it  for  ourselves.  We  tried  slaverv, 
kept  it  up  for  twelve  years,  and,  finding  that  it 
was  not  profitable,  we  abolished  it  for  that  rea- 
son, and  became  a  free  State.  We  adopted  in 
its  stead,  the  policy  that  a  negro  in  this  State 
shall  not  be  a  slave,  and  shall  not  be  a  citizen. 
We  have  a  right  to  adopt  that  policy.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  a  wise  and  sound  policy  for  us. 
You  in  Missouri  must  judge  for  yourselves, 
whether  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  you.  If  you 
choose  to  follow  our  example,  very  good;  if 
you  reject  it  still,  well,  it  is  your  business,  not 
ours.  So  with  Kentucky.  Let  Kentucky  adopt 
a  policy  to  suit  herself.  If  we  do  not  like  it,  we 
will  keep  away  from  it,  and  if  she  does  not  like 
ours,  let  her  stay  at  home,  mind  her  own  busi- 
ness, and  let  us  alone.  If  the  people  of  all  the 
States  will  act  on  that  great  principle,  and  each 
State  mind  its  own  business,  attend  to  its  own 
affairs,  take  care  of  its  own  negroes,  and  not 
meddle  with  its  neighbors,  then  there  will  be 
peace  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West,  throughout  the  Union. 
Why  can  we  not  thus  have  peace .^  Why  should 
we  thus  allow  a  sectional  party  to  agitate  this 
country,  to  array  the  North  against  the  South, 
and  convert  us  into  enemies  instead  of  friends, 
merely  that  a  few  ambitious  men  may  ride  into 
power  on  a  sectionjil  hobby.'  How  long  is  it 
since  these  ambitious  Northern  men  wished  for 
a  sectional  organization.'     Did  anv  one  of  them 
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dream  of  a  sectional  party  as  long  as  the  North 
was  the  weaker  section,  and  the  South  the 
stronger?  Then  all  were  opposed  to  sectional 
parties ;  but  the  moment  the  North  obtained  the 
majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  by  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  and  could  elect  a  President 
without  the  aid  of  Southern  votes,  that  moment 
ambitious  Northern  men  formed  a  scheme  to 
.excite  the  North  against  the  South,  and  make 
the  people  be  governed  in  their  votes  by  geo- 
graphical lines,  thinking  that  the  North,  being 
the  stronger  section,  would  out- vote  the  South, 
and  consequently  they,  the  leaders,  would  ride 
into  office  on  a  sectional  hobby.  I  am  told  that 
my  hour  is  out.     It  was  very  short. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S   REPLY. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  been 
somewhat,  in  my  own  mind,  complimented  by 
a  large  portion  of  Judge  Douglas*  speech — I 
mean  that  portion  which  he  devotes  to  the  con- 
troversy between  himself  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration. This  is  the  seventh  time  Judge 
Douglas  and  myself  have  met  in  these  joint 
discussions,  and  he  has  been  gradually  improv- 
ing in  regard  to  his  war  with  the  administration. 
At  Quincy,  day  before  yesterday,  he  was  a  little 
more  severe  upon  the  administration  than  I  had 
heard  him  upon  any  occasion,  and  I  took  pains 
to  compliment  him  for  it.  I  then  told  him  to 
"  Give  it  to  them  with  all  the  power  he  had ;  '* 
and  as  some  of  them  were  present,  I  told  them 
I  would  be  very  much  obliged,  if  they  would 
givett  to  him  in  about  the  same  way.  I  take  it 
he  has  now  vastly  improved  upon  the  attack  he 
made  then  upon  the  administration.  I  flatter 
myself,  he  has  really  taken  my  advice  on  this 
subject.  All  I  can  say  now,  is  to  recommend 
to  him,  and  to  them,  what  I  then  commended — 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  one  another,  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner.  I  say  to  them  again — 
*' Go  it,  husband  I — Go  it,  bear!"  ' 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  will  mention  be- 


fore J  leave  this  branch  of  the  discussion — al 
though  I  do  not  consider  it  much  of  my  busi 
ness,  any  way.  I  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
Judge's  remarks,  where  he  undertakes  to  in- 
volve Mr.  Buchanan  in  an  inconsistency.  He 
reads  something  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  from 
which  he  undertakes  to  involve  him  in  an  in- 
consistency ;  and  he  gets  something  of  a  cheer 
for  having  done  so.  I  would  only  remind  the 
Judge,  tliat  while  he  is  very  valiantly  fighting 
for  the  Nebraska  Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  it  has  been  but  a  little  while 
since  he  was  the  yaUant  advocate  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  I  want  to  know  if  Buchanan 
has  not  as  much  right  to  be  inconsistent  as 
Douglas  has.^  Has  Douglas  the  exclusive  rights 
in  this  country,  of  being  on  all  sides  of  all  gttes- 
iions?  Is  nobody  allowed  that  high  privilege 
but  himself.^  Is  he  to  have  an  entire  monopoly 
on  that  subject? 

So  far  as  Judge  Douglas  addressed  his  speech 
to  me,  or  so  far  as  it  was  about  me,  it  is  my 
business  to  pay  some  attention  to  it.  I  have 
heard  the  J  udge  state  two  or  three  times  what 
he  has  stated  to-day — that  in  a  speech  which  I 
made  at  Springfleld,  Illinois,  I  had  in  a  very 
especial  manner  complained  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  had  decided  that  a 
negro  could  never  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  omitted  by  some  accident  here- 
tofore to  analyze  this  statement,  and  it  is  re- 
quired of  me  to  notice  it  now.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  HHtrue.  I  never  have  complained  especially 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  because  it  held  that 
a  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  and  the  Judge  is 
always  wrong  when  he  says  I  ever  did  so  com- 
plain of  it.  I  have  the  speech  here,  and  I  will 
thank  him,  or  any  of  his  friends,  to  show  where 
I  said  that  a  negro  should  be  a  citizen,  and 
complained  especially  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, because  it  declared  he  could  not  be  one. 
I  have  done  no  such  thing,  and  Judge  Douglas,  in 
so  persistently  insisting  that  I  have  done  so,  has 
strongly  impressed  me  with  the  belief  of  a  prede- 
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termination  on  his  part  to  misrepresent  me.    He 
could  not  get  his  foundation  for  insisting  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  this  negro  equality  anywhere  else 
as  well  as  he  could  by  assuming  that  untrue  prop- 
osition.   Let  me  tell  this  audience  what  is  true 
in  regard  to  that  matter ;  and  the  means  by  which 
they  may  correct  me  if  I  do  not  tell  them  truly, 
is  by  a  recurrence  to  the  speech  itself.  I  spoke  of 
theDred  Scott  decis^n  in  my  Springfield  speech, 
and  I  was  then  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  a  portion  of  a  system 
or  scheme  to  make  slaverv    national  in   this 
country.     I  pointed  out  what  things  had  been 
decided  by  the  court     I  mentioned  as  a  fact  that 
they  had  decided  that  a  negro  could  not  be  a 
citizen — that  they  had  done  so,  as  I   supposed, 
to  deprive  the  negro,  under  all  circumstances,  of 
the  remotest  possibility  of    ever    becoming  a 
citizen,  and  claiming  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,   under  a  certain  clause  .of  the 
Constitution.     I   stated   that,    without    making 
any  complaint  of  it  at  all.     I  then  went  on  and 
stated  the  other  points  decided  in  the  case,  viz : 
That  the  bringing  of  a  negro  into  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  holding   him   in   slavery   for    two 
years  here,  was  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  they 
would  not  decide  whether  it   would  make  him 
fret  or  not;  that  they  decided  the  further  point 
that  taking  him  into  a  United  States  Territory 
where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress, 
did   not   make   him   tree,  because   that  act    of 
Congress,  as  they  held,  was   unconstitutional.    I 
mentioned  these  three  things  as  making  up  the 
points  decided  in  that  case.     I  mentioned  them 
in  a  lump,  taken  in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of   the  Nebraska  Bill,  and  the  amend- 
ment  of  Chase,  offered  at  the  time,  declaratory 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  to 
exclude  slavery^  which  was  voted  down  by  the 
friends  of  the  bill.     I  mentioned  all  these  things 
together,  as  evidence  tending  to  prove  a  combi- 
nation and  conspiracy  to  make  the  institution  of 
slavery  national.     In  that  connection  and  in  that 
way  I  mentioned  the  deci«iion  on  the  point  that 


a  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  and  in  no  other 
connection. 

Out  of  this,  Judge  Douglas  builds  up  his 
beautiful  fabrication  of  my  purpose  to  intro- 
duce a  perfect  social,  and  political  equality  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  races.  His  assertion 
that  I  made  an  **  especial  objection  *'  (that  is  his 
exact  language)  to  the  decision  on  this  account, 
is  untrue  in  point  of  fact 

Now,  while  I  am  upon  this  subject,  and  as 
Henry  Clay  has  been  alluded  to,  I  desire  to 
place  myself,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Clay,  as 
nearly  right  before  this  people  as  may  be.  I  am 
quite  aware  what  the  Judge's  object  is  here  by 
all  these  allusions.  He  knows  that  we  are  be- 
fore an  audience  having  strong  sympathies 
southward  by  relationship,  place  of  birth,  and  so 
on.  He  desires  to  place  me  in  an  extremely 
Abolition  attitude.  He  read  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, and  alludes  without  reading  to.^ay,  to  a 
portion  of  a  speech  which  I  delivered  in  Chica- 
go. In  his  quotations  from  that  speech,  as  he 
has  made  them  upon  former  occasions,  the  ex- 
tracts were  taken  in  such  a  way  as,  I  suppose, 
brings  them  within  the  definition  of  what  is 
called  garbling — taking  portions  of  a  speech, 
which,  when  taken  by  themselves,  do  not  pre- 
sent the  entire  sense  of  the  speaker  as  expressed 
at  the  time.  I  propose,  therefore,  out  of  that 
same  speech,  to  show  how  one  portion  of  it 
which  he  skipped  over  (taking  an  extract  before 
and  an  extract  after)  will  give  a  different  idea, 
and  the  true  idea  I  intended  to  convev.  It  will 
take  me  some  little  time  to  read  it,  but  I  believe 
I  will  occupy  the  time  that  way. 

You  have  heard  him  frequently  allude  to  my 
controversy  with  him  in  regard  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  I  confess  that  I  have 
had  a  struggle  with  Judge  Douglas  on  that  mat- 
ter, and  I  will  try  briefly  to  place  myself  right  in 
regard  to  it  on  this  occasion.  1  said — and  it  is 
between  the  extracts  Judge  Douglas  has  ta- 
ken from  this  speech,  and  put  in  his  published 
speeches : 
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*'  It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions that  make  necessities  and  impose  them 
upon  us,  and  to  the  extent  that  a  necessity'  is  im- 
posed  upon  a  man,  he  must  submit  to  it.  I  think 
that  was  the  condition  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves when  we  established  this  government. 
We  had  slaves  among  us,  we  could  not  get  our 
Constitution  unless  we  permitted  them  to  re- 
main in  slavery,  we  could  not  secure  the  good 
we  did  secure  if  we  grasped  for  more ;  and  hav- 
ing by  necessity  submitted  to  that  much ,  it  does 
not  destroy  the  principle  that  is  the  charter  of 
our  liberties.  Let  the  charter  remain  as  our 
standard.'' 

Now  I  have  upon  all  occasions  declared  as 
strongly  as  Judge  Douglas  against  the  dispo- 
sition to  interfere  with  the  existing  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  You  hear  me  read  it  from  the 
same  speech  from  which  he  takes  garbled  ex- 
tracts for  the  purpose  of  proving  uixjn  me  a 
disposition  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  establish  a  perfect  social  and  politi- 
cal equality  between  negroes  and  white  people. 

Allow  me  while  upon  this  subject,  briefly  to 
present  one  other  extract  from  a  speech  of  mine, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  at  Springfield,  in  discus- 
sing this  very  same  question,  soon  after  Judge 
Douglas  took  his  ground  that  negroes  were  not 
included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"  I  think  the  authors  of  thfit  notable  instrument 

intended  to  include  all  men,  but  thev  did  not 

mean  to  declare  all   men  equal  in  all  respects. 

They  did  not  mean  to  say  all  men  were  equal 

in   color,   size,  intellect,  moral  development,  or 

social   capacity.     They   defined   with   tolerable 

distinctness  in  what  they  did  consider  all  men 

created    equal — equal     in     certain     inalienable 

rights,  among  which   are  life,  liberty,  and  the 

pursuit  of  happiness.     This  they  said,  and  this 

they  meant.     Thev  did  not  mean  to  assert  the    ' 

i 
obvious  untruth,  that  all  were  then  actually  en-    | 

joying  that  equality,  or  j'et,  that  they  were  about 

to  confer   it  immediately  upon  them.     In  fact, 

they    had    no    power   to    confer  such  a  boon. 


They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  rights  so  that 
the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as 
circumstances  should  permit 

"They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for 
free  society  which  should  be  familiar  to  all ;  con- 
stantly looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and 
even,  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly 
approximated^  and  thereby  constantly  spreading 
and  deepening  its  influence,  and  augmenting  the 
happiness  and  value  of  life  to  all  people,  of  all 
colors,  everywhere." 

There  again ,  are  the  sentiments  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence upon  a  former  occasion — sentiments 
which  have  been  put  in  print  and  read  wherever 
anybody  cared  to  know  what  so  humble  an 
individual  as  myself  chose  to  say  in  regard 
to  it. 

At  Galesburg  the  other  day,  I  said  in  answer 
to  Judge  Douglas,  that  three  years  ago  there 
never  had  been  a  man,  so  far  as  I  knew  or  be- 
lieved, in  the  whole  world,  who  had  said  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  include 
negroes  in  the  tenn  '*  all  men.'*  I  reassert  it  to- 
day. I  assert  that  Judge  Douglas  and  all  his 
friends  mav  search  the  whole  records  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  'great  aston- 
ishment to  me  if  thev  shall  be  able  to  find  that 
one  human  being  three  years  ago  had  ever 
uttered  the  astounding  sentiment  that  the  term 
"all  men"  in  the  Declaration  did  not  include 
the  negro.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I 
know  that  more  than  three  years  ago  there 
were  men  who,  finding  this  assertion  constantly 
in  tlie  way  of  their  schemes  to  bring  about  the 
ascendancy  and  perpetuation  of  slavery,  denied 
the  truth  of  it.  I  know  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  all  the  politicians  of  his  school  denied  the 
truth  of  the  Declaration.  I  know  that  it  ran 
along  in  the  mouths  of  some  Southern  men  for 
a  period  of  years,  ending  at  last  in  that  shame- 
ful though  rather  forcible  declaration  of  Pettil  of 
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Indiana^'upon  the  floor  of  tlie  United  States 
Senate,    that  the  Declaration   of  Independence 
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was  in  that  respect  **  a  self-evident  lie,"  rather 
than  a  self-evident  truth.  But  I  say,  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  this  hawking  at  the  Dec- 
laration without  directly  attacking  it,  that  three 
years  ago  there  never  had  lived  a  man  who  had 
ventured  to  assail  it  in  the  sneaking  way  of  pre- 
tending to  believe  it,  and  then  asserting  it  did  not 
include  the  negro.  I  believe  the  first  man  who 
ever  said  it  was  Chief-Justice  Taney  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  and  the  next  to  him  was  our  friend, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  And  now  it  has  become 
the  catch- word  of  the  entire  party.  I  would 
like  to  call  upon  his  friends  everywhere  to  con- 
sider how  thev  have  come  in  so  short  a  time 
to  view  this  matter  in  a  way  so  entirely  different 
from  their  former  belief.^  to  ask  whether  thev 
are  not  being  borne  along  by  an  irresistible  cur- 
rent— whither,  they  know  not.^ 

In  answer  to  my  proposition  atGalcsburg  last 
week,  I  see  that  some  man  in  Chicago  has  got 
up  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chicago  TimeSy  to 
show,  as  he  professes,  that  somebody  had  said 
so  before;  and  he  signs  himself  **An  Old  Line 
Whig,*'  if  I  remember  correctly.  In  the  first 
place  I  would  say,  lie  tjuos  noi  an  old  line  Whig. 
I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  old  line  Whigs. 
I  was  with  the  old  line  Whigs  from  the  origin 
to  the  end  of  that  party ;  I  became  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  them,  and  I  know  they  always 
had  some  sense,  whatever  else  you  could  ascribe 
to  them ;  I  know  there  never  was  one  who  had 
not  more  sense  than  to  trv  to  show  bv  the  evi- 
dence  he  produces  that  some  man  had,  prior  to 
the  time  I  named,  said  that  negroes  were  not 
included  in  the  term  "  all  men  *'  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  What  is  the  evidence  he 
produces.'  I  will  bring  forward  his  evidence 
and  let  vou  see  what  //<»  offers  bv  wav  of  show- 
ing  that  somebody  more  than  three  years  ago 
had  said  negroes  were  not  included  in  the 
Declaration.  He  brings  forward  part  of  the 
speech  from  Henry  Clay — the  part  of  a  speech  of 
Henry  Clay  which  I  used  to  bring  forward  to 
prove  precisely  the  contrary.     I  guess  we  are 


surrounded  to  some  extent  to-dav  bv  the  old 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
hear  anything  from  that  authority.  While  he 
was  in  Indiana  a  man  presented  a  petition  to 
liberate  his  negroes,  and  he  (Mr.  Clay)  made  a 
speech  in  answer  to  it,  which  I  suppose  he  care- 
fully wrote  out  himself,  and  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished. I  have  before  me  an  extract  from  that 
speech  which  constitutes  the  evidence  this  pre- 
tended ♦*  Old  Line  Whig  "  at  Chicago  brought 
forward  to  show  that  Mr.  Clay  didnH  suppose 
the  negro  was  included  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     Hear  what  Mr.  Clay  said : 

**And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to 
me  in  Indiana,  to  liberate  the  slaves  under  my 
care  in  Kentucky.'  It  is  a  general  declaration 
in  the  act  announcing  to  the  world  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  thirteen  American  colonies  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  Now,  as  an  abstract 
principle,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that 
declaration;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  the  original 
construction  of  society ^  and  in  organized  societieSy 
to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental 
principle.  But,  then,  I  apprehend  that  in  no 
society  that  ever  did  exist,  or  ever  shall  be 
formed,  was  or  can  the  equality  asserted  among 
the  members  of  the  human  race,  be  practically 
enforced  and  carried  out.  There  are  portions, 
large  portions,  women,  minors,  insane,  culprits, 
transient  sojourners,  that  will  always  probably 
remain  subject  to  the  government  of  another 
portion  of  the  community. 

"That  declaration,  whatever  mav  be  the  extent 
of  its  import,  was  made  by  the  delegations  of  the 
thirteen  States.  In  most  of  them  slavery  exist- 
ed, and  had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by 
law.  It  was  introduced  and  forced  upon  the 
colonies  by  the  paramount  law  of  England.  Do 
you  believe,  that  in  making  that  declaration  the 
States  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it 
should  be  tortured  into  a  virtual  emancipation 
of  all  the  slaves  within  their  respective  limits.^ 
Would  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  have 
ever  united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  in- 
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terpreted  into  an  abolition  of  slavery  among 
them?  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
entertain  such  a  design  or  expectation?  To 
impute  such  a  secret  and  unavowed  purpose, 
would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the 
noblest  band  of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in 
council — a  fraud  upon  the  union  of  those  States 
whose  Constitution  not  only  recognized  the 
lawfulness  of  slavery,  but  permitted  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  from  Africa  until  the  year 
1808." 

This  is  the  entire  quotation  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  somebody  previous  to  three  years 
ago  had  said  the  negro  was  not  included  in  the 
term  "all  men  "  in  the  Declaration.  How  does 
it  do  so?  In  what  way  has  it  a  tendency  to 
prove  that?  Mr.  Clay  says  it  is  true  as  an 
abstract  frinci^le  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
but  that  we  cannot  practically  apply  it  in  all 
cases.  He  illustrates  this  by  bringing  forward 
the  cases  of  females,  minors,  and  insane  persons, 
with  whom  it  cannot  be  enforced ;  but,  he  says 
it  is  true  as  an  abstract  principle  in  the  organi- 
zation of  society  as  well  as  in  organized  society, 
and  it  should  be  kept  in  view  as  a  fundamental 
principle.  Let  me  read  a  few  words  more  be- 
fore I  add  some  comments  of  my  own.  Mr. 
Clay  says  a  little  further  on : 

"  I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we  have 
derived  it  from  the  parental  government,  and 
from  our  ancestors.  But  here  they  are,  and  the 
question  is,  how  can  they  be  best  dealt  with?  If 
a  state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  about  to 
lav  the  foundations  of  societv,  no  man  would  he 
more  strongly  opposed  than  1  should  be^  to  incor- 
porating the  institution  of  slavery  atnong  its 
element sy 

Now,  here  in  this  same  book — in  this  same 
speech — in  this  same  extract  brought  forward  to 
prove  that  Mr.  CKiy  held  that  the  negro  was  not 
included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
is  no  such  statement  on  his  part,  but  the  declara- 


tion that  it  is  a  great  Juudatmental  truths  which 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  in  the  organi* 
zation  of  society  and  in  societies  already  organ- 
ized. But  if  I  say  a  word  about  it — if  I  attempt, 
as  Mr.  Clay  said  all  good  men  ought  to  do,  to 
keep  it  in  view — if,  in  this  **  organized  society," 
I  ask  to  have  the  public  eye  turned  upon  it — if  I 
ask  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  new  Terri- 
tories, that  the  public  eye  should  be  turned  upon 
it — forthwith  I  am  villified  as  you  hear  me  to- 
day. What  have  I  done,  that  I  have  not  the 
license  of  Henry  Clay's  illustrious  example  here 
in  doing?  Have  I  done  aught  that  I  have  not 
his  authority  for,  while  maintaining  that  in 
organizing  new  Territories  and  societies,  this 
fundamental  principle  should  be  regarded,  and 
in  organized  society  holding  it  up  to  the  public 
view,  and  recognizing  what  he  recognized  as  the 
great  principle  of  free  government? 

And  when  this  new  principle — this  new  propo- 
sition that  no  human  being  ever  thought  of  three 
years  ago — is  brought  forward,  /  combat  it  as 
having  an  evil  tendency,  if  not  an  evil  design. 
I  combat  it  as  having  a  tendency  to  dehumanize 
the  negro — to  take  away  from  him  the  right  of 
ever  striving  to  be  a  man.  I  combat  it  as  being 
one  of  the  thousand  things  constantly  done  in 
these  days  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  make 
property,  and  nothing  but  property,  of  the  negro 
in  all  the  States  of  this  Union. 

But  there  is  a  point  that  I  wish,  before  leav- 
ing this  part  of  the  discussion,  to  ask  attention 
to.  I  have  read  and  I  repeat,  the  words  of 
Henry  Clay: 

"  I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that 
we  have  derived  it  from  the  parental  govern- 
ment,  and   from   our   ancestors.     I  wish  everv 
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slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  countrv  of 
his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are;  the  question 
is,  how  they  can  best  be  dealt  with?  If  a  state 
of  nature  existed,  and  \ve  were  about  to  lav  the 
foundations  of  societv,  no  man  would  be  more 
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strongly  opposed  than  I  should  be,  to  incorpo- 
rate the  institution  of  slavery  among  its 
elements." 

The  principle  upon  which  I  have  insisted  in 
this  canvass,  is  in  relation  to  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  new  societies.  I  have  ever  sought  to 
apply  these  principles  to  the  old  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  in  those  States. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  miserable  perversion  of  what 
I  have  said,  to  assume  that  I  have  declared 
Missouri,  or  any  other  slave  State,  shall  eman- 
cipate  her  slaves.  I  have  proposed  no  such 
thing.  But  when  Mr.  Clay  says  that  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  societies  in  our  Territories 
where  it  does  not  exist,  he  would  be  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  slavery  as  an  element,  I  in- 
sist that  we  have  his  warrant — his  license  for 
insisting  upon  the  exclusion  of  that  element, 
which  he  declared  in  such  strong  and  emphatic 
language  vms  most  hateful  to  kim. 

Judge  Douglas  has  again  referred  to  a  Spring- 
field speech  in  which  I  said  **A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."  The  Judge  has  so 
often  made  the  entire  quotation  from  that 
speech  that  I  can  make  it  from  memory.  I 
used  this  language: 

••  Wc  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was 
initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise 
of  putting-  an  end  to  the  slavery  af^tation.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it 
will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed.  'A  house  divided  iif^ainst  itself  cannot  stand/ 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall 
— but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  place  it  wher^the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful 
in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South." 

That  extract  and  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
it,  have  been  extremely  offensive  to  Judge 
Douglas.  He  has  warred  upon  them  as  Satan 
wars  upon  the  Bible.  His  perversions  upon  it 
are  endless.  Here  now,  are  my  views  upon  it 
in  brief 


I  said,  we  were  now  far  into  the  fifth  year, 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed 
object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  slavery  agitation.  Is  it  not  so?  When 
that  Nebraska  bill  was  brought  forward  four 
years  ago  last  January,  was  it  not  for  the 
** avowed  object**  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
slavery  agitation?  We  were  to  have  no  more 
agitation  in  Congress ;  it  was  all  to  be  banished 
to  the  Territories.  By  the  way,  I  will  remark  here, 
that,  as  Judge  Douglas  is  vety  fond  of  compli- 
menting Mr.  Crittenden  in  these  days,  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden has  said  tfiere  was  a  falsehood  in  that 
whole  business,  for  there  was  no  slavery  agitation 
at  thai  time  to  allay.  We  were  for  a  little  while 
guiet  on  the  troublesome  thing,  and  that  very 
allaying  plaster  of  Judge  Douglas*  stirred  it  up 
again.  But  was  it  not  understood,  or  intimated, 
with  the  ** confident  promise"  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  slavery  agitation?  Surely  it  was. 
In  every  speech  you  heard  Judge  Douglas 
make,  until  he  got  into  this  "imbroglio,"  as 
they  call  it,  with  the  administration,  about  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  every  speech  on  that 
Nebraska  Bill  was  full  of  his  felicitations  that  we 
were  Just  at  the  end  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
The  last  tip  of  the  last  joint  of  the  old  serpent's 
tail  was  just  drawing  out  of  view.  But  has  it 
proved  so?  I  have  asserted  that,  under  that 
policy  that  agitation  **  has  not  only  not  ceased, 
but  has  constantly  augmented.'*  When  was 
there  ever  a  greater  agitation  in  Congress  than 
last  winter?  When  was  it  as  great  in  the 
country  as  to-day  ? 

There  was  a  collateral  object  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  Nebraska  policy,  which  was  to 
clothe  the  people  of  the  Territories  with  the 
superior  degree  of  self-government,  beyond 
what  thev  had  ever  had  before.  The  first 
object,  and  the  main  one,  of  conferring  upon 
the  people  a  higher  degree  of  "self-govern. 
I  ment,"  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  you  in  answer  to  a  single  question.  Have 
you  ever   heard,  or  known    of    a   people,  any 
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where  on  eiirlh,  who  had  as  little  to  do,  as,  in 
the  RrKt  inslance  of  its  use,  the  people  of  Ran- 
sHB  had  with  this  same  right  of  '■  self-govern- 
ment'V  In  its  main  policy,  and  in  its  collat- 
eral oljject,  it  hta  been  nolbing  but  a  living,  creef- 
ing  lie,  Jrom    Ike  time  of   its   Introdnctioii    till 

1  have  Intimated  tliat  1  thought  the  agitation 
would  not  cease  until  a  crisis  should  have  been 
reached  and  passed.  1  liave  stated  in  what  wa^ 
I  thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I 
have  »aid  that  it  might  go  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  might,  by  arrenting  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  placing  it  where  the  talhers  originally 
placed  it.  put  it  where  the  public  mind  should 
re»t  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  — 'urse  of 
uldmalc  extinction.  Thus  the  agitation  may 
e^we.  It  mav  be  pushed  fbrward  until  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  Slates,  old  as  well 
w  DCS.  North  as  well  ns  South,  t  have  said. 
and  I  repeat,  mv  with  is  that  the  further  spread 
of  it  mat  be  wrested,  and  that  it  may  be  placed 
vboe  tbe  puUic  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
ztat  h  b  in  the  course  a(  ultimate 
I  aa™  eipmvcd  that  as  my  wish.  I  entei 
■^  orioian  vpoa  evidence  sufficient  to 
=s=A  ii>ai  t.-.e  uihers  of  this  goi 
Twtni  :1a:  innitution  where  the  public  mind 
,w  TT>:  i=  :t>c  helirf  Un'  i'  was  i"  the  course 
,■«  '-^ — j-j  nnnction.  Let  me  ask  why  they 
»«je  iBv^rfcic*!  ihal  the  tourer  of  slavery — the 


and  for  a  purpose  full  of  significance.  What  is 
the  language  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
African  slave-trade?  It  runs  about  in  lhi>  wav: 
"The  migration,  or  importation,  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States,  now  eiisting  shall 
think  jiroper  to  adiriit.  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
Congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight." 

The  next  allusion  in  the  Constitution  lo  the 
question  of  slavery  and  the  black  race,  is  on  the 
subject  of  the  tiasis  of  representation,  and  there 
the  language  used  is,  "  Representatives  and 
direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  .imong  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  in  Ihig 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  hlittll  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons.  Including  those 
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rcrr  lars-  Why  did  Ihey  make 
ii;  —  ai;  -Jk  ae«  texritoiy  we  owned 
;.  !Uii<rv  siiouU  be  forever  inhibited? 
^  -^Tt^  in  one  dsenion.  and  cut 
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eluding  Indians  not  taxed— three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons." 

It  says  "persons."  not  slaves,  not  negroes; 
but  this  "  tliree-fifths"  can  be  applied  to  no 
other  class  among  us  than  the  negroes. 

IL^slly,  in  the  provision  for  the  reclamation 
of  fugitive  slaves,  it  is  said  \  •■  No  person  held 
lo  service  or  labor  in  one  Stale,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  In  conse^ 
quence  «(  an_v  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discliarged  from  nucli  service  or  labor,  but  shall 
be  delivered  up.  on  claim  of  the  partv  to  w  horn 
such  service  or  labor  maj  be  due.''  There 
again,  (here  is  no  mention  of  Ihc  word  "  negro  " 
or  of  slavery.  In  all  three  of  these  places,  be- 
ing the  only  allusion  lo  slavery  in  the  instru- 
ment covert  language  is  used.  Language  i.< 
used  not  suggesting  that  sluveri-  existed,  or  that 
the  black  race  was  an.ong  u,.  And  I  under- 
stand the  contemporaneous  history  of  those 
times  to  be  that  covert  language  was  used  with 
■  purpose,  and  lh:it  purpose  was  that  in  otir 
Constitution,  which  it  was  hoped,  and  it  is  still 
hoped,  «ill  endure  lorever— when  it  should  be 
read  by  intelligent  and  ])utriotic  men,  after  the 


us — there  should  be  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
great  charter  of  liberty  suggesting  that  such  a 
thing  as  negro  slavery  had  ever  existed  among 
us.  This  is  part  of  the  evidence  that  the  fathers 
of  the  government  expected  and  intended  the 
institution  of  slavery  to  come  to  an  end.  They 
expected  and  intended  that  it  should  be  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.  And  when  I  say 
that  I  desire  to  see  the  further  spread  of  it 
arrested,  I  only  say  I  desire  to  see  that  done 
which  the  fathers  have  first  done.  When  I  say 
I  desire  to  see  it  placed  where  the  public  mind 
will  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction,  I  onlv  sav  I  desire  to  see  it 
placed  where  they  placed  it.  It  is  not  true  that 
our  fathers,  as  Judge  Douglas  assumes,  made 
this  government  part  slave  and  part  free.  Un- 
derstand the  sense  in  which  he  puts  it.  •  He 
assumes  that  slavery  is  a  rightful  thing  within 
itself— was  introduced  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  The  exact  truth  is,  that  thev 
found  the  institution  existing  among  us,  and 
they  left  it  as  they  found  it.  But,  in  making  the 
government,  they  left  this  institution  with  many 
clear  marks  of  disapprobation  upon  it.  They 
found  slavery  among  them,  and  they  left  it 
among  them,  because  of  the  difficulty — the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  its  immediate  removal. 
And  when  Judge  Douglas  asks  me  why  we 
cannot  let  it  remain  part  slave  and  part  free,  as 
the  fathers  of  the  government  made  it,  he  asks 
a  question  based  upon  an  assumption  which  is 
itself  a  falsehood;  and  I  turn  upon  him  and 
a«k  him  the  question,  when  the  policy  that  the 
fathers  of  the  government  had  adopted  in  re- 
lation to  this  element  among  us  was  the  best 
policy  in  the  world — the  only  wise  policy — the 
onlv  policy  that  we  can  ever  safely  continue 
upon — that  will  ever  give  us  peace,  unless  this 
dangerous  element  masters  us  all,  and  becomes 
a  national  institution — /  turn  upon  him  and  ask 
kim  -why  he  could  not  leave  it  alone!  I  turn  and 
ask  him  why  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
introducing  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  it.    He  has 


himself  said  he  introduced  a  new  policy.  He 
said  so  in  his  speech  on  the  22d  of  March  of  the 
present  year,  1858.  I  ask  him  why  he  could 
not  let  it  remain  where  our  fathers  placed  it.  I 
ask,  too,  of  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends,  why 
we  shall  not  again  place  this  institution  upon 
the  basis  on  which  the  fathers  left  it.  I  ask  you, 
when  he  infers  that  I  am  in  favor  of  setting  the 
free  and  slave  States  at  war,  when  the  institu- 
tion was  placed  in  that  attitude  by  those  who 
made  the  Constitution,  did  they  make  any  vfarf 
If  we  had  no  war  out  of  it,  when  thus  placed, 
wherein  is  the  ground  of  belief  that  we  shall 
have  war  out  of  it,  if  we  return  to  that  policy  ? 
Have  we  had  any  peace  upon  this  matter  spring- 
ing from  any  other  basis?  I  maintain  that  we 
have  not.  I  have  proposed  nothing  more  than 
a  return  to  the  policy  of  the  fathers. 

I  confess,  when  I  propose  a  certain  measure 
of  policy,  it  is  not  enough  for  me  that  I  do  not 
intend  anything  evil  in  the  result,  but  it  is  in. 
cumbent  on  me  to  show  that  it  has  not  a  ten* 
dency  to  that  result.  I  have  met  Judge  Douglas 
in  that  point  of  view.  I  have  not  only  made 
the  declaration  that  I  do  not  mean  to  produce  a 
conflict  between  the  States,  but  I  have  tried  to 
show  by  fair  reasoning,  and  I  think  I  have 
shown  to  the  minds  of  fair  men,  that  I  propose 
nothing  but  what  has  a  most  peaceful  tendency. 
The  quotation  that  I  happened  to  make  in  that 
Springfield  speech,  that  **  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,'*  and  which  has 
proved  so  offensive  to  the  Judge,  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  thing.  He  tries  to  show 
that  variety  in  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
different  States  is  necessary  and  indispensable. 
I  do  not  dispute  it.  I  have  no  controversy  with 
Judge  Douglas  about  that.  I  shall  very  readily 
agree  with  him,  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  us 
to  insist  upon  having  a  cranberry  law  here,  in 
,  Illinois,  where  we  have  no  cranberries,  because 
they  have  a  cranberry  law  in  Indiana,  where 
they  have  cranberries.  I  should  insist  that  it 
would  be  exceeding  wrong  in  us  to  deny  to  Vir- 
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ginia  the  right  to  enact  oyster  laws,  where  they 
have  oysters,  because  we  have  no  such  laws 
here.  I  understand,  I  hope,  quite  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas  or  anybody  else,  that  the  variety 
in  the  soil  and  climate  and  face  of  the  country, 
and  consequent  variety  in  the  industrial  pur- 
suits and  productions  of  a  country,  require  sys- 
tems of  law  conforming  to  this  variety  in  the 
natural  features  of  the  country.  I  understand 
quite  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  that  if  we  here 
raise  a  barrel  of  flour  more  than  we  want,  and 
the  Louisianians  raise  a  barrel  of  sugar  more 
than  they  want,  it  is  of  mutual  advantage  to  ex- 
change. That  produces  commerce,  brings  us 
together,  and  makes  us  better  friends.  We  like 
one  another  the  more  for  it.  And  I  understand 
as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  or  anybody  else,  that 
these  mutual  accommodations  are  the  cements 
which  bind  together  the  different  parts  of  the 
Union — that,  instead  of  being  a  thing  to  *'  divide 
the  house  " — figuratively  expressing  the  Union 
— ^tney  tend  to  sustain  it;  they  are  the  props  of 
the  house,  tending  always  to  hold  it  up. 

But  when  I  have  admitted  all  this,  I  ask  if 
there  is  any  parallel  between  these  things  and 
this  institution  of  slavery  ?  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  parallel  at  all  between  them.  Con- 
sider it  When  liave  we  had  any  difficulty  or 
quaiTel  amongst  ourselves  about  the  cranberry 
laws  of  Indiana,  or  the  oyster  laws  of  Virginia, 
or  the  pine  lumber  laws  of  Maine,  or  the  fact 
that  Louisiana  produces. sugar,  and  Illinois  flour? 
When  have  we  had  any  quarrels  over  «these 
things.^  When  have  we  had  perfect  peace  in 
regard  to  this  thing  which  I  say  is  an  element 
of  discord  in  this  Union?  We  have  sometimes 
had  peace,  but  when  was  it?  It  was  when  the 
institution  of  slavery  remained  quiet  where  it 
was.  We  have  had  difHcultv  and  turmoil  when- 
ever  it  has  made  a  struggle  to  spread  itself 
where  it  was  not.  I  ask,  then,  if  experience 
does  not  speak  in  thunder-tones,  telling  us  that 
the  policy  which  has  given  peace  to  the  country 
heretofore,  being  returned  to,  gives  the  greatest 


promise  of  peace  again?  You  may  say,  and 
Judge  Douglas  has  intimated  the  same  thing, 
that  all  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  the  mere  agitation  of  office-seekers 
and  ambitious  Northern  politicians.  He  thinks 
we  want  to  get  "  his  place,"  I  suppose.  I  agree 
that  there  are  office-seekers  amongst  us.  The 
Bible  says  somewhere  that  we  are  desperately 
selfish.  I  think  we  could  have  discovered  that 
fact  without  the  Bible.  I  do  not  claim  that  I  am 
any  less  so  than  the  average  of  men,  but  I  do 
claim  that  I  am  not  more  selfish  than  Judge 
Douglas. 

But  is  it  true  that  all  the  difficulty  and  agita- 
tion we  have  had  in  regard  to  this  institution  of 
slavery  springs  from  office-seeking — from  the 
mere  ambition  of  politicians?  Is  that  the  truth? 
Howimany  times  have  we  had  danger  from  this 
question  ?  Go  back  to  the  day  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  Go  back  to  the  nullification 
question,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  this  same 
slavery  question.  Go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Go  back  to  the  troubles 
that  led  to  the  compromise  of  1850.  You  will 
find  that  everv  time,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  nullification  question,  they  sprang  from 
an  endeavor  to  spread  this  institution.  There 
never  was  a  party  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  there  probably  never  will  be,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  disturb  the  general  peace  of  the 
country.  Parties  themselves  may  be  divided 
and  quarrel  on  minor  questions,  yet  it  extends 
not  beyond  the  parties  themselves.  But  does 
not  this  question  make  a  disturbance  outside  of 
political  circles?  Does  it  not  enter  into  the 
churches,  and  rend  them  asunder?  What 
divided  the  great  Methodist  church  into  two 
parts,  North  and  South?  What  has  raised  this 
constant  disturbance  in  every  Presbyterian  gen- 
eral assembly  that  meets  ?  What  disturbed  the 
Unitarian  church  in  this  verv  citv  two  years 
ago?  What  has  jarred  and  shaken  the  great 
American  tract  society  recently,  not  yet  split- 
ting it,  but  sure  to  divide  it  in  the  end?      Is  it 
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not  this  same  mightv,  deep-seated  power  that 
somehow  operates  on  the  minds  of  men,  excit- 
ing and  stirring  them  up  in  every  avenue  of 
society — in  politics,  in  religion,  in  literature,  in 
morals,  in  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life?  Is 
this  the  work  of  politicians?  Is  that  irresis- 
tible power  which  for  fifty  years  has  shaken  the 
government  and  agitated  the  people,  to  be  stilled 
and  subdued  by  pretending  that  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  thing,  and  we  ought  not  to  talk 
about  it?  If  you  will  get  everybody  else  to  stop 
talking  about  it,  I  assure  you  I  will  quit  before 
they  have  half  done  so.  But  where  is  the  philoso- 
phy or  statesmanship  which  assumes  that  you 
can  quiet  that  disturbing  element  in  our  society 
which  has  disturbed  us  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  which  has  been  the  only  serious  danger 
that  has  threatened  our  institutions — I  say, 
where  is  the  philosophy  or  the  statesmanship 
based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  to  quit  talk- 
ing about  it,  and  that  the  public  mind  is  all  at 
once  to  cease  being  agitated  by  it?  Yet  this  is  the 
policy  here  in  the  North  that  Douglas  is  advo- 
cating— that  we  are  to  care  nothing  about  it! 
I  ask  you,  if  it  is  not  a  false  philosophy  ?  Is  it 
not  a  false  statesmanship  that  undertakes  to 
build  up  a  system  of  policy  upon  the  basis  of 
caring  nothing  about  the  very  thing  that  every- 
body does  care  the  most  about? — a  thing  which  all 
experience  has  shown  we  care  a  very  great  deal 
about? 

The  Judge  alludes  very  often  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  to  the  exclusive  right  which  the 
States  have  to  decide  the  whole  thing  for  them- 
selves.     I  agree  with  him  very  readily  that  the 
different  States  have  that  right.    He  is  but  fight- 
"ig  a  man  of  straw  when  he  assumes  that  I  am 
Contending  against  the  right  of  the  States  to  do 
*s  they  please  about  it.      Our  controversy   with 
'^im  is  in  regard  to  the  new  Territories.     We 
^^rce  that  when  States  come  in  as  States,  they 
*>.sve   the  right  and  the  power  to  do   as   they 
X^lease.     We  have  no  power,  as  citizens  of  the 
^^•ee  States,  or  in  our  Federal  capacity  as  mem- 


bers of  the  Federal  Union  through  the  general 
government,  to  disturb  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  We  profess  constantly  that  we 
have  no  more  inclination  than  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  disturb  it ;  yet  we 
are  driven  constantly  to  defend  ourselves  from 
the  assumption  that  we  are  warring  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States.  What  I  insist  upon  is,  that 
the  new  Territories  shall  be  kept  free  from  it 
while  in  the  territorial  condition.  Judge  Doug- 
las assumes  that  we  have  no  interest  in  them — 
that  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere.  I 
think  we  have  some  interest.  I  think  that  as 
white  men  we  have.  Do  we  not  wish  for  an 
outlet  for  our  surplus  population,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself?  Do  we  not  feel  an  interest  in 
getting  at  that  outlet  with  such  institutions  as 
we  would  like  to  have  prevail  there?  If  you  go 
to  the  Territory  opposed  to  slavery  and  another 
man  comes  upon  the  same  ground  with  his 
slave,  with  the  assumption  that  the  things  are 
equal,  it  turns  out  that  he  has  the  equal  right  all 
his  way,  and  you  have  no  part  of  it  your  way. 
If  he  goes  in  and  makes  it  a  slave  Territory, 
and  by  consequence  a  slave  State,  is  it  not  time 
that  those  who  desire  to  have  it  a  free  State 
were  on  equal  ground?  Let  me  suggest  it  in  a 
different  way.  How  many  Democrats  are  there 
about  here  ["  A  thousand "]  who  left  slave 
States  and  came  into  the  free  State  of  Illinois 
to  get  rid  of  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  [An- 
other voice — "A  thousand  and  one.*']  I  reckon 
there  are  a  thousand  and  one.  I  will  ask  you, 
if  the  policy  you  are  now  advocating  had  pre- 
vailed  when  this  countrv  was  in  a  territorial 
condition,  where  would  you  have  gone  to  get 
rid  of  it?  Where  would  you  have  found  vour 
free  State  or  Territory  to  go  to?  And  when, 
hereafter,  for  any  cause,  the  people  in  this  place 
shall  desire  to  find  new  homes,  if  they  wish  to 
be  rid  of  the  institution,  where  will  they  find 
the  place  to  go  to  ? 

Now,  irrespective  of  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
question,   as   to  ^^'hethcr    there    is   a  right  or 
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wrong  in  enslaving  a  negro,  I  am  still  in  favor 
of  our  new  Territories  being  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  white  men  may  find  a  home — may 
find  some  spot  where  they  can  better  their  con- 
dition— where  they  can  settle  upon  new  soil  and 
better  their  condition  in  life.  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  not  merely  (I  must  say  it  here  as  I  have 
elsewhere)  for  our  own  people  who  are  born 
amongst  us,  but  as  an  outlet  for  free  white  peo- 
ple everywhere^  the  world  over — in  which  Hans 
and  Baptiste  and  Patrick,  and  all  other  men 
from  all  the  world,  may  find  new  homes  and 
better  their  conditions  in  life. 

I  have  stated  upon  former  occasions,  and  I 
may  as  well  state  again,  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  real  issue  in  this  controversy  between 
Judge  Douglas  and  myself.  On  the  point  of 
my  wanting  to  make  war  between  the  free  and 
the  slave  States,  there  has  been  no  issue  be- 
tween us.  So,  too,  when  he  assumes  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  introducing  a  perfect  social  and 
political  equality  between  the  white  and  black 
races.  These  are  false  issues  upon  which 
Judge  Douglas  has  tried  to  force  the  contro- 
versv.  There  is  no  foundation  in  truth  for  the 
charge  that  I  maintain  either  of  these  proposi- 
tions.  The  real  issue  in  this  controversv — the 
one  pressing  upon  every  mind — is  the  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  class  that  looks  upon  tlie  in- 
stitution of  slavery  as  a  wrongs  and  of  another 
class  that  does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong.  The 
sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  this  country  as  a  wrong  is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment around  which  all  their  actions — all  their 
arguments,  circle — from  which  all  their  proposi- 
tions radiate.  They  look  upon  it  as  being  a 
moral,  social,  and  political  wrong;  and  while 
they  contemplate  it  as  such,  they  nevertheless 
have  due  regard  for  its  actual  existence  among 
us,  and  the  difiiculties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any 
satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  constitutional 
obligations  thrown  about  it.  Yet,  having  a  due 
regard  for  these,  they  desire  a'policy  in  regard 


to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating  any  more 
danger.  They  insist  that  it  should  as  far  as  may 
be,  be  treated  as  a  wrong,  and  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  treating  it  as  a  wrong  is  to  nuthe  provision 
that  it  shall  grow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a 
policy  that  looks  to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery  at 
some  time,  as  being  wrong.  These  are  the 
views  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it  as  I  under- 
stand them;  and  all  their  sentiments — all  their 
arguments  and  propositions,  are  brought  within 
this  range.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that 
if  there  be  a  man  amongst  us  who  ^oes  not 
think  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong,  in 
any  one  of  the  aspects  in  which  I  have  spoken, 
he  is  misplaced,  and  ought  not  to  be  with  us. 
And  if  there  be  a  man  amongst  us  who  is  so 
impatient  of  it  as  a  wrong  as  to  disregard  its 
actual  presence  among  us,  and  the  difficulty  of 
jjcttinaj  rid  of  it  suddenly  in  a  satisfactorv  wav, 
and  lo  disregard  the  constitutional  obligations 
thrown  about  it,  the  man  is  misplaced  if  he  is  on 
our  platform.  We  disclaim  sympathy  wUh  him 
in  practical  action.  He  is  not  placed  properly 
with  us. 

On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and 
limiting  its  spread,  let  me  say  a  word.  Has  any- 
thing ever  threatened  the  existence  of  this 
Union  save  and  except  this  very  institution  of 
slavery.'  What  is  it  that  we  hold  most  dear 
among  us.'  Our  own  liberty  and  prosperity. 
What  has  ever  fhreatened  our  liberty  and  pros- 
perity, save  and  except  this  institution  of 
slavery.'  If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to 
improve  the  condition  of  things  by  enlarging 
slavery — by  spreading  it  out  and  making  it 
bigger.'  You  may  have  a  wen  or  cancer  upon 
your  person  and  not  be  able  to  cut  it  out,  lest 
vou  bleed  to  death:  but  surelv  it  is  no  v.av  to 
cure  it,  to  engraft  it  and  spread  it  over  your 
whole  body.  That  is  no  proper  way  of  treating 
what  you  regard  a  wrong.  You  see  this  peace- 
ful way  of  dealing  with  it  as  a  wrong — restrict- 
ing the  spread  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go 
into   new  countries   where  it  has   not  already 
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existed.  That  is  the  peaceful  way,  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which  the  fathers 
themselves  set  us  the  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sen- 
timent which  treats  it  as  not  being  wrong.  That 
is  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  this  day.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  stands 
within  that  range  positively  asserts  that  it  is 
right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Douglas,  treat  it 
IS  indifferent,  and  do  not  say  it  is  either  right  or 
wrong.  These  two  classes  of  men  fall  within 
the  general  class  of  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  wrong.  And  if  there  be  among  you  anybody 
who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Democrat,  can  con- 
sider himself  "as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as 
anybody,"  I  would  like  to  reason  with  him. 
You  never  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  What  other 
thing  that  you  consider  as  a  wrong,  do  you  deal 
with  as  you  deal  with  that.^  Perhaps  you  say  it 
is  wrong,  but  your  leader  never  does^  and  you 
qnarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  is  wrong. 
Although  you  pretend  to  say  so  yourself,  you 
can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
You  must  not  say  anything  about  it  in  the  free 
States,  because  it  is  not  here.  You  must  not  say 
anything  about  it  in  the  slave  States,  because  it  is 
there.  You  must  not  say  anything  about  it  in 
the  pulpit,  because  that  is  religion  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  You  must  not  say  anything 
about  it  in  politics,  because  that  will  disturb  the 
security  of  ^'^  my  place. ^"^  There  is  no  place  to 
talk  about  it  as  being  a  wrong,  although  you  say 
yourself  it  is  a  wrong.  But  finally,  you  will 
screw  yourself  up  to  the  belief  that  if  the  people 
of  the  slave  States  should  adopt  a  system  of 
gradual  emancipation  on  the  slavery  question, 
you  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  You  say  that  is 
getting  it  in  the  right  place,  and  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  it  succeed.  But  you  are  deceiving 
yourself.  You  all  know  that  Frank  Blair  and 
Gratz  Brown,  down  there  in  St.  Louis,  under- 
took to  introduce  that  system  in  Missouri. 
Thev  foueht  as  valiantlv  as  thev  could  for  the 
system  of  gradual  emancipation  which  you  pre- 


tend you  would  be  glad  to  see  succeed.  Now  I 
will  bring  you  to  the  test.  After  a  hard  fight 
they  were  beaten,  and  when  the  news  came  over 
here  you  threw  up  your  hats  and  hurrahed  for 
Democracy.  More  than  that,  take  all  the  argu- 
ment made  in  favor  of  the  system  you  have 
proposed,  and  it  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  wrong  in  the  institution 
of  slavery.  The  arguments  to  sustain  that 
policy  carefully  excluded  it  Even  here  to-day 
you  heai'd  Judge  Douglas  quarrel  with  me  be- 
cause I  uttered  a  wish  that  it  might  some  time 
come  to  an  end.  Although  Henry  Clay  could 
say  he  wished  every  slave  in  the  United  Sta'cs 
was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  I  am  de- 
nounced by  those  pretending  to  respect  Henry 
Clay  for  uttering  a  wish  that  it  might  some  time, 
in  some  peaceful  way,  come  to  an  end.  The 
Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that  institution 
will  not  tolerate  the  merest  breath,  the  slightest 
hint,  of  the  least  degree  of  wrong  about  it.  Try 
it  by  some  of  Judge  Douglas*  arguments.  He 
says  he  **  dop't  care  whether  it  is  voted  up  or 
voted  down  *'  in  the  Territories.  I  do  not  care 
myself  in  dealing  with  that  expression,  whether 
it  is  intended  to  be  expressive  of  his  individual 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  or  only  of  the  nation- 
al policy  he  desires  to  have  established.  It  is 
alike  valuable  for  my  purpose.  Any  man  can 
say  that  he  does  not  see  anything  wrong  in 
slavery,  but  no  man  can  logically  say  it  who 
does  see  a  wTong  in  it;  because  no  man  can 
logically  say  he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is 
voted  up  or  voted  down.  He  may  say  he  don't 
care  whether  an  indifferent  thing  is  voted  up  or 
down,  but  he  must  logically  have  a  choice  be- 
tween a  right  thing  and  a  >%Tong  thing.  He 
contends  that  whatever  community  wants  slaves 
has  a  right  to  have  them.  So  they  have,  if 
it  is  not  a  wrong.  But  if  it  is  a  \%Tong,  he 
cannot  say  people  have  a  right  to  do  A^TOng. 
He  says  that  upon  the  score  of  equality,  slaves 
should  be  allowed  to  go  in  a  new  Territory,  like 
other  property.     This  is  strictly  logical  if  there 
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is  no  difference  between  it  and  other  property. 
If  it  and  other  property  are  equal,  his  argument 
is  entirely  logical.  But  if  you  insist  that  one  is 
wrong  and  the  other  right,  there  is  no  use  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  right  and  wrong. 
You  may  turn  over  everything  in  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  In 
the  shape  it  takes  on  the  statute  books,  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  in  the  shape  it  lakes  in  con- 
versation, or  the  shape  it  takes  in  short,  maxim- 
like arguments — it  everywhere  carefully  ex- 
cludes the  idea  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
m  It. 

That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that 
Mrill  continue  in  this  country  when  these  poor 
tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be 
silent.  It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these 
two  principles,  right  and  wrong — throughout  the 
world ;  they  are  the  two  principles  that  have  stood 
face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the  com- 
mon right  of  humanity,  and  the  other  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  It  is  the  sam¥  principle  in  what- 
ever shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
that  says,  "  You  work  and  toil,  and  earn  bread, 
and  1*11  eat  it"  No  matter  in  what  shape  it 
comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who 
seeks  to  bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation 
and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one 
race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving  another 
race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  principle.  I  was 
glad  to  express  my  gratitude  at  Quincy,  and  I 
re-express  it  here  to  Judge  Douglas — /Aa/  he 
looks  to  HO  end  of  the  institntion  of  slavery.  That 
will  help  the  people  to  see  where  the  struggle 
really  is.  It  will  hereafter  place  with  us  all  men 
who  really  do  wish  the  wrong  may  have  an  end. 
And  whenever  we  can  get  rid  of  the  fog  which 
obscures  the  real  question — when  we  can  get 
Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  to  avow  a  policy 
looking  to  its  perpetuation — we  can  get  out  from 
among  that  class  of  men,  and  bring  them  to  the 
side  of  those  who  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  Then 
there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  it,  and  that  end  will 


be  its  '*  ultimate  extinction."  Whenever  the 
issue  can  be  distinctly  made,  and  all  extraneous 
matter  thrown  out  so  that  men  can  fairlv  see  the 
real  difference  between  the  parties,  this  contro- 
versy will  soon  be  settled,  and  it  will  be  done 
peaceably,  too.  There  will  be  no  war,  no  vio- 
lence. It  will  be  placed  again  where  the 
wisest  and  best  men  of  the  world  placed  it 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  once  declared  that 
when  this  Constitution  was  framed,  its  framers 
did  not  look  to  the  institution  existing  until  this 
day.  When  he  said  this,  I  think  he  stated  a  fact 
that  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
times.  But  he  also  said  they  were  better  and 
wiser  men  than  the  men  of  these  days ;  yet  the 
men  of  these  days  have  experience  which  they 
had  not,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin 
it  became  a  necessity  in  this  country  that  slavery 
should  be  perpetual.  I  now  say  that,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  purposely  or  without  purpose. 
Judge  Douglas  has  been  the  most  promin  nt 
instrument  in  changing  the  position  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  which  the  fathers  of  the 
government  expected  to  come  to  an  end  ere  this 
— and  putting  it  upon  Brooks*  cotton-gin  basis — 
placing  it  where  he  openly  confesses  he  lias  no 
desire  there  shall  ever  be  an  end  of  it. 

I  undrstand  I  have  ten  minutes  yet  I  will 
employ  it  in  saying  something  about  this  argu- 
ment Judge  Douglas  uses,  while  he  sustains  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  that  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritories can  still  somehow  exclude  slavery.  The 
first  thing  I  ask  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  Judge 
Douglas  constantly  said,  before  the  decision,  that 
whether  they  could  or  not,  ivas  a  question  for  tke 
Supreme  Court.  But  after  the  court  has  made 
its  decision  he  virtually  says  it  is  not  a  question 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  but  for  the  people.  And 
how  is  it,  he  tells  us,  they  can  exclude  it.^  He 
says  it  needs  "police  regulations,"  and  tlutt 
admits  of  •*  unfriendly  legislation."  Although 
it  is  a  right  established  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  take  a  slave  into  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  hold  him  as  property. 
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jret,  unless  the  Territorial  Legislature  will  give 
friendly  legislation,  and,  more  especially,  if  they 
adopt  unfriendly  legislation,  they  can  practically 
exclude  him.  Now,  without  meeting  this  prop- 
osition as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  pass  to  consider  the 
real  Constitutional  obligation.  Let  me  take  the 
gentleman  who  looks  me  in  the  face  before  me, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  The  first  thing 
he  will  do,  will  be  to  swear  that  he  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His 
neighbor  by  his  side  in  the  Territory,  has  slaves, 
and  needs  territorial  legislation,  to  enable  him 
to  enjoy  that  constitutional  right.  Can  he 
withhold  the  legislation  which  his  neighbor 
needs  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  which  is 
fixed  in  his  favor  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  has  sworn  to  support.^ 
Can  he  withhold  it  without  violating  his  oath? 
Why,  this  is  a  monstrous  sort  of  talk  about  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States!  There  has 
never  been  as  outlandish  or  lawless  a  doctrine  from 
the  mouth  of  any  respectable  man  on  earth.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  constitutional  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  the  decision  was  improperly  made,  and  I 
go  for  reversing  it  Judge  Douglas  is  furious 
against  those  who  go  for  reversing  a  decision. 
But  he  is  for  legislating  it  out  of  all  force, 
while  the  law  itself  stands.  I  repeat  that  there 
never  has  been  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  uttered 
from  the  mouth  of  a  respectable  man. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  (I  know  it  of  myself) 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
are  entitled  to  a  Congressional  fugitive  slave 
law — that  is,  a  right  fixed  in  the  Constitution. 
But  it  cannot  be  made  available  to  them  with- 
out congressional  legislation.  In  the  Judge^s 
language,  it  is  a  "  barren  right "  which  needs 
legislation,  before  it  can  become  efficient  and 
valuable  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  guaranteed. 
And,  as  the  right  is  constitutional,  I  agree  that 
the  legislation  shall  be  g^nted  to  it — and  that, 
not  that  we  like  the  institution  of  slaverv.     We 


profess  to  have  no  taste  for  running  and  catch- 
ing niggers — at  least,  I  profess  no  taste  for  that 
job  at  all.  Why,  then,  do  I  yield  support  to  a 
fugitive  slave  law.^  Because  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees 
that  right,  can  be  supported  without  it  And  if 
I  believed  that  the  right  to  hold  a  slave  in  a 
Territory,  was  equally  fixed  in  the  Constitution 
with  the  right  to  reclaim  fugitives,  I  should  be 
bound  to  give  it  the  legislation  necessary  to 
support  it  I  say  that  no  man  can  deny  his 
obligation  to  give  the  necessary  legislation  to 
support  slavery  in  a  Territory,  who  believes  it  is 
a  constitutional  right  to  have  it  there.  No  man 
can,  who  does  not  give  the  Abolitionists  an 
argument  to  deny  the  obligation  enjoined  by 
the  Constitution  to  enact  a  fugitive  slave  law. 
Try  it  now.  It  is  the  strongest  Abolition  argu- 
ment ever  made.  I  say,  if  that  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision is  correct,  then  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
a  Territory  is  equiUly  a  constitutional  right, 
with  the  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  have  his  run- 
away returned.  No  one  can  show  the  distinc- 
tion between  them.  The  one  is  express,  so  that 
we  cannot  denv  it  The  other  is  construed  to 
be  in  the  Constitution,  so  that  he  who  believes 
the  decision  to  be  correct,  believes  in  the  right- 
And  the  man  who  argues  that,  by  unfriendly 
legeislation,  in  spite  of  that  constitutional  right, 
slaverv  mav  be  driven  from  the  Territories,  can- 
not  avoid  furnishing  an  argument  by  which 
Abolitionists  may  deny  the  obligation  to  return 
fugitives,  and  claim  the  power  to  pass  laws  un- 
friendly to  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  re- 
claim his  fugitive.  I  do  not  know  how  such  an 
argument  may  strike  a  popular  assembly  like 
this,  but  I  defy  anybody  to  go  before  a  body  of 
men,  whose  minds  are  educated  to  estimating 
evidence  and  reasoning,  and  show  that  there  is 
an  iota  of  difference  between  the  constitutional 
right  to  reclaim  a  fugitive,  and  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  hold  a  slave  in  a  Territory, 
provided  this  Dred  *  Scott  decision  is  correct  I 
defy  any  man  to  make  an  argument  that  will 
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justify  unfriendly  legislation,  to  deprive  a  slave- 
holder of  his  right  to  hold  his  slave  in  a  Terri- 
tory, -that  will  not  equally,  in  all  its  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  furnish  an  argument  for 
nullifying  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Why,  there 
is  not  such  an  Abolitionist  in  the  nation  as 
Douglas,  after  all. 


MR.  DOUGLAS'  REPLY. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  concluded -his  remarks  by 
saying  that  there  is  not  such  an  Abolitionist  as 
I  am  in  all  America.  If  he  could  make  the 
Abolitionists  of  Illinois  believe  that,  he  would 
not  have  much  show  for  the  Senate.  Let  him 
make  the  Abolitionists  believe  the  truth  of  that 
statement,  and  his  political  back  is  broken. 

His  first  criticism  upon  me  is  the  expression 
of  his  hope  that  the  war  of  the  administration 
will  be  prosecuted  against  me  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  this  State  with  vigor.  He  wants 
that  war  prosecuted  with  vigor;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  His  hopes  of  success,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  party,  depend  solely  upon  it.  They 
have  no  chance  of  destroying  the  Democracy 
of  this  State,  except  by  the  aid  of  Federal  pat- 
ronage. He  has  all  the  Federal  office-holders 
here  as  his  allies,  running  separate  tickets 
against  the  Democracy  to  divide  the  party, 
although  the  leaders  all  intend  to  vote  directly 
the  Abolition  ticket,  and  only  leave  the  green- 
horns to  vote  jthis  separate  ticket,  who  refuse  to 
go  into  the  Abolition  camp.  There  is  some- 
thing really  refreshing  in  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  in  favor  of  prosecuting  one  war 
vigorously.  It  is  the  first  war  I  ever  knew  him 
to  be  in  favor  of  prosecuting.  It  is  the  first 
war  I  ever  knew  him  to  believe  to  be  just  or 
constitutional.  When  the  Mexican  war  was 
being  waged,  and  the  American  army  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  in  Mexico,  he  thought 
that  war  unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
just. He  thought  it  was  not  commenced  on  the 
right  spot. 


When  I  made  an  incidental  allusion  of  that 
kind  in  the  joint  discussion  over  at  Charleston, 
some  weeks  ago,  Lincoln,  in  replying,  said  that 
I,  Douglas,  had  charged  him  with  voting  against 
supplies  for  the  Mexican  war,  and  then  he 
reared  up  full  length,  and  swore  that  he  never 
voted  against  the  supplies — that  it  was  a  slander 
— and  caught  hold  of  Ficklin,  who  sat  on  the 
stand,  and  said,  "  Here,  Ficklin,  tell  the  people 
that  it  is  a  lie.*'  Well,  Ficklin,  who  had  served 
in  Congress  with  him,  stood  up  and  told  them 
all  that  he  recollected  about  it  It  was,  that 
when  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts, 
brought  forward  a  resolution,  declaring  the  war 
unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  and  unjust,  that 
Lincoln  had  voted  for  it.  "  Yes,"  said  Lincoln, 
"  I  did."  Thus  he  confessed  that  he  voted 
that  the  war  was  wrong,  that  our  country  was 
in  the  wrong,  and  consequently,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  in  the  right;  but  charged  that  I  had 
slandered  him  by  saying  that  he  voted  against 
the  supplies.  I  never  charged  him  with  voting 
against  the  supplies  in  my  life,  because  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  in  Congress  when  they  were 
voted.  The  war  was  commenced  on  the  13th 
day  of  May,  1846,  and  on  that  day  we  appro- 
priated in  Congress  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
fifty  thousand  men  to  prosecute  it.  During  the 
same  session  we  voted  more  men  and  more 
money,  and  at  the  next  session,  we  voted  more 
men  and  more  money,  so  that  by  the  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  Congress,  we  had  enough  men 
and  enough  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
had  no  occasion  to  vote  for  any  more.  When 
he  got  into  the  House,  being  opposed  to  the 
war,  and  not  being  able  to  stop  the  supplies,  be- 
cause they  had  all  gone  forward,  all  he  could  do 
was  to  follow  the  lead  of  Corwin,  and  prove 
that  the  war  was  not  begun  on  the  right  spot, 
and  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  unnecessary, 
and  wrong.  Remember,  too,  that  this  he  did  after 
the  war  had  been  begun.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
opposed  to  the  declaration  of  a  war,  another, 
and   very  diflerent  thing,  to  take  sides  with  the 
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enemy  against  your  own  country,  after  the  war 
has  been  commenced.  Our  army  was  In 
Mexico  at  the  time,  many  battles  had  been 
fought;  our  citizens,  who  were  defending  the 
honor  of  their  country's  flag,  were  surrounded 
by  the  daggers,  the  guns,  and  the  poison  of  the 
enemy.  Then  it  was  that  Cor  win  made  his 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  American 
soldiers  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  the  Mexicans, 
with  bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves ;  then 
it  was  that  Ashmun  and  Lincoln  voted  in  the 
Hoube  of  Representatives,  that  the  war  was  un- 
constitutional and,  unjust;  and  Ashmun 's  reso- 
lution, Corwin*s  speech,  and  Lincoln's  vote, 
were  sent  to  Mexico,  and  read  at  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  army,  to  prove  to  them  that  there  was 
a  Mexican  party  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
•States,  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid 
them.  That  a  man  who  takes  sides  with  the 
common  enemy  against  his  own  country  in 
time  of  war,  should  rejoice  in  a  war  being  made 
on  me  now,  is  very  natural.  And  in  my  opin- 
ion, no  other  kind  of  a  man  would  rejoice  in  it. 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  told  you  a  great  deal  to-day, 
about  his  being  an  old  line  Clay  Whig.  Bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  a  great  many  old  Clay 
Whigs  down  in  this  region.  It  is  more  agree- 
able, therefore,  for  him  to  talk  about  the  old 
Clay  Whig  party,  than  it  is  for  him  to  talk 
Abolitionism.  We  did  not  hear  much  about 
the  old  Clay  Whig  party  up  in  the  Abolition 
districts.  How  much  of  an  old  line  Henry 
Clay  Whig,  was  he!  Have  you  read  General 
Singleton's  speech  at  Jacksonville.^  You  know 
that  Gen.  Singleton  was,  for  twenty-five  years, 
the  confidential  friend  of  Henry  Clay  in  Illinois, 
and  he  testified  that,  in  1847,  when  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  this  State  was  in  session, 
the  Whig  members  were  invited  to  a  Whig  cau- 
cus, at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  brother-in- 
law,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed  to  throw 
Henry  Clay  overboard,  and  take  up  Gen.  Taylor 
in  his  place,  giving,  as  his  reason,  that  if  the 
Whigs  did  not  take  up  Gen.  Taylor,  the  Demo- 


crats would.  Singleton  testified  that  Lincoln, 
in  that  speech,  urged,  as  another  reason  for 
throwing  Henry  Clay  overboard,  that  the 
Whigs  had  fought  long  enough  for  principle, 
and  ought  to  begin  to  fight  for  success.  Single- 
ton also  testifies  that  Lincoln's  speech  did  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  Clay's  throat,  and  that  he 
(Singleton)  and  others,  withdrew  from  the  cau- 
cus in  indignation.  He  further  states  that,  when 
they  got  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  national 
convention  of  the  Whig  party,  Lincoln  was 
there,  the  bitter  and  deadly  enemy  of  Clay, 
and  that  he  tried  to  keep  him  (Singleton)  out  of 
the  convention,  because  he  insisted  on  voting 
for  Clay,  and  Lincoln  was  determined  to  have 
Taylor.  Singleton  says  that  Lincoln  rejoiced 
with  very  great  joy,  when  he  found  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  murdered  Whig  statesman  lying 
cold  before  him.  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  you 
that  he  is  an  old  line  Clay  Whig!  Gen.  Single- 
ton testifies  to  the  facts  I  have  narrated,  in  a  pub- 
lic speech,  which  has  been  printed,  and  circu- 
lated broadcast  over  the  State  for  weeks,  vet 
not  a  lisp  have  we  heard  from  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
the  subject,  except  that  he  is  an  old  Clay  Whig. 
What  part  of  Henry  Clay's  policy  did  Lin- 
coln ever  advocate.^  He  was  in  Congress  in 
1848-9,  when  the  Wilmot  Proviso  warfare  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country, 
until  it  shook  the  foundation  of  the  Republic 
from  its  center  to  its  circumference.  It  was  that 
agitation  that  brought  Clay  forth  from  his  re- 
tirement at  Ashland  again  to  occupy  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  see  if  he 
could  not,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  experience, 
and  the  renown  pf  his  name,  do  something  to 
restore  peace  and  quiet  to  a  disturbed  country. 
Who  got  up  that  sectional  strife  that  Clay  had  to 
be  called  upon  to  quell  .^  I  have  heard  Lincoln 
boast  that  he  voted  forty-two  times  for  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  and  that  he  would  have  voted 
as  many  times  more  if  he  could.  Lincoln  is 
the  man,  in  connection  with  Seward,  Chase, 
Giddings,  and  other  Abolitionists,  who  got  up. 
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that  strife  that  I  helped  Clay  to  put  down. 
Henry  Clay  came  back  to  the  Senate  in  184^ 
and  saw  that  he  must  do  something  to  restore 
peace  to  the  country.  The  Union  Whigs  and 
the  Union  Democrats  welcomed  him  the  mo- 
ment he  arrived,  as  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
We  believed  that  he,  of  all  men  on  earth,  had 
been  preserved  by  Divine  Providence  to  guide 
us  out  of  our  difficulties,  and  we  Democrats 
rallied  under  Clay  then,  and  you  Whigs  in  nulli- 
fication time  rallied  under  the  banner  of  old 
Jackson,  forgetting  party  when  the  country  was 
in  danger,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  country 
first,  and  parties  afterward. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  told 
you  that  the  slavery  question  was  the  only  thing 
that  ever  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union.  Did  not  nullification  once  raise  its  head 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  this  Union  in  1832? 
Was  that  Ihe  slavery  question,  Mr.  Lincoln.^ 
Did  not  disunion  raise  its  monster  head  dur- 
ing the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.'  Was 
that  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Lincoln  ? 
The  peace  of  this  country  has  been  disturbed 
three  times,  once  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  once  on  the  tariff  question,  and  once  on 
the  slavery  question.  His  argument,  therefore, 
that  slavery  is  the  only  question  that  has  ever 
created  dissension  in  the  Union,  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  is  true  that  agitators  are  enabled 
now  to  use  this  slavery  question  for  the  purpose 
of  sectional  strife.  He  admits  that  in  regard  to 
all  things  else,  the  principle  that  I  advocate, 
making  each  State  and  Territory  free  to  decide 
for  itself,  ought  to  prevail.  He  instances  the 
cranberry  laws,  and  the  oyster  laws,  and  he 
might  have  gone  through  the  whole  list  with 
the  same  effect.  I  say  that  all  these  laws  are 
local  and  domestic,  and  that  local  and  domestic 
concerns  should  be  left  to  each  State  and  each 
Territory,  to  manage  for  itself.  If  agitators 
would  acquiesce  in  that  principle,  there  never 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  Lincoln  tries  to  avoid  the  main  issue  by 
attacking  the  truth  of  my  proposition,  that  our 
fathers  made  this  government  divided  into  free 
and  slave  States,  recognizing  the  right  of  each 
to  decide  all  its  local  questions  for  itself.  Did 
they  not  thus  make  \\.}  It  is  true  that  they  did 
not  establish  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  or 
abolish  it  in  any  of  them ;  but  finding  thirteen 
States,  twelve  of  which  were  slave  and  one  free, 
they  agreed  to  form  a  government  uniting  them 
together,  as  they  stood  divided  into  free  and 
slave  States,  and  to  guaranty  forever  to  each 
State  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the  slavery 
question.  Having  thus  made  the  government, 
and  conferred  this  right  upon  each  State  for- 
ever, I  assert  that  this  government  can  exist  as 
they  made  it,  divided  into  free  and  slave  States, 
if  any  one  State  chooses  to  retain  slavery.  He 
says  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
slavery  shall  be  abolished  everywhere.  I  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  each  State  shall  be 
allowed  to  do  as  it  pleases.  If  it  chooses  to 
keep  slavery  forever,  it  is  not  my  business,  but 
its  own ;  if  it  chooses  to  abolish  slavery.  It  is  its 
own  business — not  mine.  I  care  more  for  the 
great  principle  of  self-government,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  rule,  than  I  do  for  all  the  negroes  in 
Christendom.  I  would  not  endanger  the  per- 
petuity of  this  Union,  I  would  not  blot  out  the 
great  inalienable  rights  of  the  white  men,  for  all 
the  negroes  that  ever  existed.  Hence,  I  say,  let 
us  maintain  this  government  on  the  principles 
that  our  fathers  made  it,  recognizing  the  right 
of  each  State  to  keep  slavery  as  long  as  its  peo- 
ple determine,  or  to  abolish  it  when  they  please. 
But,  Mr.  Lincoln  says,  that  when  our  fathers 
made  this  government  they  did  not  look  forward 
to  the  state  of  things  now  existing;  and  there- 
fore he  thinks  the  doctrine  was  wrong ;  and  he 
quotes  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  to  prove  that 
our  fathers  then  thought  that  probably  slavery 
would  be  abolished  by  each  State  acting  for 
itself  before  this  time.  Suppose  they  did ;  sup- 
pose they  did  not  foresee  what  has  occurred — 
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does  [that  change  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment? They  did  not  probably  foresee  the  tele- 
graph that  transmits  intelligence  by  lightning, 
nor  did  they  foresee  the  railroads  that  now  form 
the  bonds  of  union  between  the  different  States, 
or  the  thousand  mechanical  inventions  that  have 
elevated  mankind.  But  do  these  things  change 
the  principles  of  the  government?  Our  fathers, 
I  say,  made  this  government  on  the  principle  of 
each  State  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  its  own  do- 
mestic affairs,  subject  to  the  Constitution,  and 
allowed  the  people  of  each  to  apply  to  every 
new  change  of  circumstances  such  remedy  as 
they  may  see  fit  to  improve  their  condition. 
This  right  they  have  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  to  tell  you  that  he  did 
not  at  all  desire  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists,  nor  does  his  party.  I  ex- 
pected him  to  say  that  down  here.  Let  me  ask 
him  then,  how  he  expects  to  put  slavery  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction  everywhere,  if  he 
does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  it  in  the 
States  where  it  exists?  He  says  that  he  will 
prohibit  it  in  all  the  Territories,  and  the  infer- 
ence is,  then,  that,  unless  they  make  free  States 
out  of  them,  he  will  keep  them  out  of  the 
Union ;  for,  mark  you,  he  did  not  say  whether 
or  not  he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  with 
slavery  or  not,  as  her  people  might  apply  (he 
forgot  that  as  usual,  etc.);  he  did  not  say 
whether  or  not  he  was  in  favor  of  bringing  the 
Territories  now  in  existence  into  the  Union  on 
the  principle  of  Clay^s  compromise  measures  on 
the  slavery  question.  I  told  you  that  he  would 
not  His  idea  is  that  he  will  prohibit  slavery  in 
all  the  Territories,  and  thus  force  them  all  to  be- 
come free  States,  surrounding  the  slave  States 
with  a  cordon  of  free  States,  and  hemming  them 
in,  keeping  the  slaves  confined  to  their  present 
limits  whilst  they  go  on  multiplying  until  the 
soil  on  which  they  live  wiH  no  longer  feed  them, 
and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  put  slavery  in  a 
course  of  ultimate  extinction  by  starvation.  He 
will  extinguish  slavery  in  the  Southern  States 


as  the  French  general  did  the  Algerines  when 
he  smoked  them  out  He  is  going  to  extinguish 
slavery  by  surrounding  the  slave  States,  hem- 
ming in  the  slaves,  and  starving  them  out  of 
existence,  as  you  smoke  a  fox  out  of  his  hole. 
He  intends  to  do  that  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  Christianity,  in  order  that  we  may  get  rid 
of  the  terrible  crime  and  sin  entailed  upon  our 
fathers  of  holding  slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln  makes 
out  that  line  of  policy,  and  appeals  to  the  moral 
sense  of  justice,  and  to  the  Christian  feeling  of 
the  community  to  sustain  him.  He  says  that 
any  man  who  holds  to  the  contrary  doctrine  is 
in  the  position  of  the  king  who  claimed  to  gov- 
ern by  divine  right  Let  us  examine  for  a  mo- 
ment and  see  what  principle  it  was  that  over- 
threw the  Divine  right  of  George  the  Third  to 
govern  us.  Did  not  these  colonies  rebel  because 
the  British  Parliament  had  no  right  to  pass  laws 
concerning  our  property  and  domestic  and  pri- 
vate institutions  without  our  consent?  We 
demanded  that  the  British  government  should 
not  pass  such  laws  unless  they  gave  us 
representation  in  the  body  passing  them — and 
this  the  British  government  insisting  on  doing — 
we  went  to  war,  on  the  principle  that  the  home 
government  should  not  control  and  govern  dis- 
tant colonies  without  giving  them  representa- 
tion. Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  to  govern 
the  Territories  Mrithout  giving  them  a  represen- 
tation, and  calls  on  Congress  to  pass  laws  con- 
trolling their  property  and  domestic  concerns 
without  their  consent,  and  against  their  will. 
Thus  he  asserts  for  his  party  the  identical  prin- 
ciple asserted  by  George  IIL  and  the  Tories  of 
the  Revolution. 

I  ask  you  to  look  into  these  things,  and  then 
tell  me  whether  the  Democracy  or  the  Aboli- 
tionists are  right  I  hold  that  the  people  of  a 
Territory,  like  those  of  a  State  (I  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance), have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within 
their  limits.    The    point    upon    which    Chief- 
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Justice  Tane^  expreBBcs  hie  opinion  Is  Bimply 
this,  that  GlavcB  being  property,  stand  on 
equal  footing  with  other  property,  and  con 
quentl/  that  tlie  owner  has  the  same  right  to 
carry  that  properly  into  a  Territory  that  he  has 
any  other,  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
Suppose  that  one  of  your  merchants  was  to 
take  lifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
or  liquors  to  Kansas.  He  has  a  right  to  go  there 
under  that  decision,  but  when  he  gets  there  he 
finds  the  Maine  liquor  iaw  in  force,  and  what 
can  he  do  with  his  property  after  he  gels 
there?  He  cannot  sell  it,  he  cannot  use  it.  It  is 
subject  to  the  local  law,  and  that  law  !s  against 
him,  and  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  bring  it 
back  into  Missouri  or  Illinois,  and  sell  it.  If  yoL 
take  negroes  lo  Kansas,  as  Col.  Jeff  Davis  wic 
in  his  Bangor  speech,  from  which  I  have  quoted 
to-day,  you  must  take  them  there  subject  to  the 
local  law.  IF  the  people  want  the  institution  of 
slavery,  they  will  protect  and  encourage  it;  but 
if  they  do  not  want  It  they  will  withhold  that 
protection,  and  the  absence  of  local  legislation 
protecting  slavery,  excludes  it  as  completely  as  a 
positive  prohibllion.  You  slaveholders  of  Mis- 
souri might  as  well  understand  what  you  know 
practically,  that  you  cannot  carry  slavery  where 
the  people  do  not   want  It.     All   you  have   a 


right  to  ask  Is,  that  the  people  shall  do  as  they 
please;  if  they  wantslavery,  let  thera  have  it;  if 
they  do  not  want  it,  allow  them  to  refuse  to 
encourage  it. 

My  friends,  if,  as  I  have  said  t>efore,  we  will 
only  live  up  to  this  great  fundamental  principle, 
there  will  be  peace  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Mr.  Lincoln  admits  that,  under  the 
Constitution  on  all  domestic  questions,  except 
slavery,  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State.  What  right  have  w-e  to 
interfere  with  slavery  any  morethsn  we  have  to 
interfere  with  any  other  question?  He  says  that 
this  slavery  question  is  now  the  txme  of  conten- 
tion. Why.'  Simply  because  agitators  have 
comWned  in  all  the  free  Stales  to  make  war 
upon  it.  Suppose  the  agitators  In  the  States 
should  combine  in  one-half  of  the  Union  to 
make  war  upon  Ih;  railroad  system  of  the  other 
half?  They  would  thus  be  driven  to  the  same 
sectional  strirv.  Supposeone  section  makes  war 
upon  any  other  peculiar  institution  of  the  oppo- 
site section,  and  the  same  strife  is  produced.  The 
only  remedy  and  safely  is  that  we  shall  stand  by 
the  Constitution  a  our  fathers  made  it,  obey  the 
laws  they  [>as3ed,  while  Ihey  stand  the  proper 
lest  and  sustain  the  decisions  of  Ihe  Supreme 
Court  and  the  constituted  authorities 
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I^ENDELL  PHILLIPS,  one  of 
'  most  gifted  and  eloquent 
-  orators  America  has  ever  pro- 
clnced,  wiis  born  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Nov.  39,  tSii.  His 
father  was  John  PhilHps,  the  first  Mayor 
of  Boston.  Wendell  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1831.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  college  course,  he  entered 
the  Cambridge  Law  School,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1834.  His  law  practice,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration. 

In  1836  he  came  prominently  before 
the  public  as  a  Garrison  Abolitionist, and 
more  prominently  in  1839,  when  he  re- 
linquished his  law  practice,  because  of 
his  unwillingness  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  He  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  labored  without  ceasing 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  until  it  was 
finally  destroyed  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation, Feb.  I,  1865.  So  interested 
was  he  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
colored  race,  that,  before  the  war,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  disunion 
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through  which  it 
t  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  the 
government,  and  sustatntd  the  President 
with  all  his  powerful  influence. 

In  1S70  Mr.  Phillips  was  put  forward 
by  the  temjjerance  advocates  and  labor 
reformers  as  their  candidate  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  received  nearly 
30,ooo  votes.  At  a  jiublic  meeting  called 
in  Fanueil  Hall,  Boston,  in  1875,  to  de- 
nounce  the  policy  of  President  Grant,  as 
manifested  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Phillips  de- 
livered a  most  telling  speech  in  support 
of  the  President,  which,  for  powerful 
logic  and  beauty  of  rhetoric,  has  seldom 
been  equaled. 

The  principal  subjects  upon  which 
Mr.  Phillips'  interest  centers  at  present, 
are  those  of  woman  suffrage,  prohibitory 
liquor  laws,  prison  reform,  and  capital 
punishment;  being  an  earnest  advi>cate 
of  the  three  first,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  latter.  Since  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  his  lectures  have  been  chiefly  on 
the  above  subjects,  although  his  advanced 
age  has  prevented  him  from  appearing 
in  public  for  some  time.     His  lectures. 
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which  have  been  delivered  in  nearly  all 
of  the  Northern  States,  are  both  numer- 
ous and  popular;  the  most  notable  being 
that  on  "  The  Lost  Arts,"  and  his  funeral 
eulogy  on  John  Brown,  the  latter  of 
which  finds  a  place  in  this  work. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Phillips  has  few 
equals,  and  no  superiors.  His  fellow 
citizens  justly  look   upon  him  as  a  most 


distinguished  man,  and  wherever  he 
speaks  he  is  always  greeted  with  a  full 
house,  and  an  appreciative  audience.,  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  time  has  made 
such  inroads  upon  his  health,  as  to  par- 
tially prevent  him  from  appearing  upon 
the  lecture  platform.  His  public  utter- 
ances will  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  best  thoughts  of  the  age. 


BURIAL  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 
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Mr.  PMllips^  Spetcky  tUIivered  at 

Fellow -citizens:  How  feeble  words  seem 
here !  How  can  I  hope  to  utter  what  your  hearts 
are  full  of?  I  fear  to  disturb  the  harmony 
which  his  life  breathes  round  his  home.  One 
and  another  of  you,  his  neighbors,  say,  '*  I  have 
known  him  five  years;"  *' I  have  known  him 
ten  years.'*  It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  had  none 
of  us  known  him.  How  our  admiring,  loving 
wonder  has  grown,  day  by  day ,  as  he  has  un- 
folded trait  after  trait  of  earnest,  brave,  tender, 
Christian  life !  We  see  him  walking  with  radi- 
ant, serene  face  to  the  scaffold,  and  think  what 
an  iron  heart,  what  devoted  faith !  We  take  up 
his  letters  beginning:  *-My  dear  wife  and  chil- 
dren, every  one," — see  him  stoop  on  his  way  to 
the  scaffold*and  kiss  that  negro  child  — and  this 
iron  heart  seems  all  tenderness.  Marvelous  old 
man!  We  have  hardly  said  it  when  the  loved 
forms  of  his  sons,  in  the  bloom  of  young  devo- 
tion, encircle  him,  and  we  remember  he  is  not 
alone,  only  the  majestic  center  of  a  group. 
Your  neighbor  farmer  went,  surrounded  by  his 
household,  to  tell  the  slaves  there  were  still 
heiu-ts  and  right  arms  ready  and  nerved  for  their 
service.     From  this  roof  four,  from  a  neighbor- 
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ing  roof  two,  to  make  up  that  score  of  heroes. 
How  resolute  each  looked  into  the  face  of  Vir- 
ginia, how  loyally  each  stood  at  his  forlorn  post, 
meeting  death  cheerfully,  till  that  master-voice 
said,  "It  is  enough."  And  these  weeping 
children  and  widow  seem  so  lifted  up  and  con- 
secrated by  long,  single-hearted  devotion  to  his 
great  purpose,  that  we  dare,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  remind  them  how  blessed  thev  are  in 
the  privilege  of  thinking  that  in  the  last  throbs 
of  those  brave  young  hearts  which  lie  buried 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  thoughts  of 
them  mingled  with  love  to  God,  and  hope  for 
the  slave. 

He  has  abolished  slavery  in  Virginia.  You 
may  say  this  is  too  much.  Our  neighbors  are 
tlie  last  men  we  know.  The  hours  that  pass  us 
are  the  ones  we  appreciate  the  least.  Men 
walked  Boston  streets  when  night  fell  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  pitied  Warren,  saying,  "Fool- 
ish man!  Thrown  away  his  life!  Why  didn't 
he  measure  his  means  better.^"  Now  we  see 
him  standing  colossal  on  that  blood-stained  sod, 
and  severing  that  day  the  tie  which  bound  Bos- 
ton to  Great  Britain.      That  night  George  III. 
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ceased  lo  rule  in  New  England.  History  wi.l 
date  Virginian  emancipation  from  Harper's 
Ferry.  True,  the  slave  is  still  there.  So,  when 
the  tempest  uproots  a  pine  on  your  hills,  it  looks 
green  for  months — a  year  or  two.  Still,  it  is 
timber,  not  a  tree.  John  Brown  has  loosened 
the  roots  of  the  slave  system ;  it  only  breathes 
—it  docs  not  live — hereafter. 

Men  say,  **  How  coolly  brave ! "     But  match- 
less courage  seems  the  least  of  his  merits.  How 
gentleness  graced   it!      When   the    frightened 
town  wished  to  bear  off  the  body  of  the  mayor, 
a  man  said,    "  I   will  go.  Miss  Fowke,  under- 
their  rifles,  if  you  will  stand  between  them  and 
me!"     He  knew   he  could   trust  their  gentle 
respect  for  a  woman.     He  was  right.      He  went 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  bore  off  the  body 
in  safety.    That  same  girl  flung  herself  between 
Virginia  rifles  and  your  brave  young  Thomp- 
son.    They  had  no  pity.     The  pitiless  bullet 
reached   him,   spite  of   the    woman's    prayers, 
though  the  fight  had  long  been   over.      How 
God  has  blessed  him !     How  truly  he  may  say» 
*'  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course."    Truly  he  has  finished— done  his  work. 
God  granted  him  the  privilege  to  look  on  his 
work  accomplished.     He  said,   '*  I  will  show  the 
South  that  twenty  men  can  take  possession  of  a 
town,   hold    it    twenty-four    hours,   and    carry 
away  all  the  slaves  who  wish  to  escape."     Did 
he  not  do  it.^      On  Monday  night  he  stood  mas- 
ter of    Harper's    Ferry — could    have    left   un- 
checked, with  a  score  or  a  hundred  slaves.     The 
wide  sympathy  and  secret  approval   are  shown 
by   the    eager,  quivering  lips  of  lovers  of  slav- 
ery,  asking,    *'Oh!    why  did  he   not   take    his 
victory  and  go  away  ?  " 

Who  checked  him  at  last.'  Not  startled  Vir- 
ginia. Her  he  had  conquered.  The  Union 
crushed — seemed  to  crush  him.  In  reality  God 
said,  **That  work  is  done;  you  have  proved 
that  a  slave  State  is  only  fear  in  tlie  mask  of 
despotism ;  come  up  higher,  and  baptize  by  your 
martyrdom   a  million   hearts   into   holier  life." 


Surely  such  a  life  is  no  failure.  How  vast  the 
change  in  men's  hearts!  Insurrection  was  a 
harsh,  horrid  word  to  millions  a  month  ago. 
John  Brown  went  a  wliole  generation  beyond  it, 
claiming  the  right  for  white  men  to  help  the 
slaves  to  freedom  by  arms.  And  now  men  run 
up  and  down,  not  disputing  his  principle,  but 
trying  to  frame  excuses  for  Virginia's  hanging 
so  pure,  honest  high-hearted,  and  heroic  a  man. 
Virginia  stands  at  the  bar  of  the  civilized  world 
on  trial.  Round  her  victim  crowd  the  apostles 
and  martyrs,  all  the  brave,  high  souls  who  have 
said,  "  God  is  God,'*  and  trodden  wicked  laws 
under  their  feet. 

As  I  stood  looking  at  his  grandfather's  grave- 
stone, brought  here  from  Connecticut,  telling  as 
it  does,  of  his  death  in  the  Revolution,  I  thought 
I  could  hear  our  hero-saint  saying,  **  My  fathers 
gave  their  sword  to  the  oppressor — the  slave 
still  sinks  before  the  pledged  force  of  this  na- 
tion. I  give  my  sword  to  the  slave  my  fathers 
forgot.*' 

If  any  swords  ever  reflected  the  smile  of 
Heaven,  surely  it  was  those  drawn  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  If  our  God  is  ever  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
making  one  man  chase  a  thousand,  surely  that 
little  band  might  claim  him  for  their  captain. 
Harper's  Ferry  was  no  single  hour,  standing 
alone — taken  out  from  a  common  life — it  was 
the  flowering  out  of  fifty  years  of  single-hearted 
devotion.  He  must  have  lived  wholly  fcr  one 
great  idea,  when  those  who  owe  their  being  to 
him,  and  those  whom  love  has  joined  to  the 
circle,  group  so  hfirmoniously  around  him,  each 
accepting  serenely  his  and  her  part.  • 

I  feel  honored  to  stand  under  such  a  roof 
Hereafter  you  will  tell  children  standing  at  your 
knee,  "  I  saw  John  Brown  buried — I  sat  under 
his  roof"  Thank  God  for  such  a  master.  Could 
we  have  asked  a  nobler  representative  of  the 
Christian  North  putting  her  foot  on  the  ac- 
cursed system  of  slavery.'  As  time  passes,  and 
these  hours  float  back  into  history,  men  will  see 
against  the  clear  December  sky   that  gallows, 
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and  round  it  thousands  of  armed  men  guarding 
Virginia  from  her  slaves !  On  the  other  side, 
the  serene  brow  of  that  calm  old  man,  as  he 
stoops  to  kiss  the  child  of'a  forlorn  race.  Thank 
God  for  our  emblem  I  May  He  soon  bring  Vir- 
ginia to  blot  out  hers  in  repentartt  shame,  and 
cover  that  hateful  gallows  and  soldiery  with 
thousands  of  broken  fetters. 

What  lessons  shall  those  lips  teach  us !  Before 
that  still,  calm  brow  let  us  take  a  new  baptism. 
How  can  we  stand  here  without  a  fresh  and 
utter  consecration  ?  These  tears !  how  shall  we 
dare  even  to  offer  consolation  }  Only  lips  fresh 
from  such  a  vow  have  the  right  to  mingle  their 
words  with  your  tears.  We  envy  you  your 
nearer  place  to  these  martyred  children  of  God. 
I  do  not  believe  slavery  will  go  down  in  blood. 
Ours  is  the  age  of  thought.  Hearts  are  stronger 
than  swords.  The  last  fortnight!  How  sub- 
lime its  lesson!  the  Christian  one  of  con- 
science—of truth.  Virginia  is  weak,  because 
each  man*s  heart  said  Amen  to  John  Brown. 


His  words — they  are  stronger  even,  than  his 
rifles.  These  crushed  a  State.  Those  have 
changed  the  thoughts  of  millions,  and  will  yet 
crush  slavery .^  Men  said,  **  Would  he  had  died 
in  arms !  "  God  ordered  better,  and  granted  to 
him  and  the  slave  those  noble  prison  hours — 
that  single  hour  of  death ;  granted  him  a  higher 
than  a  soldier^s  place,  that  of  teacher;  the 
echoes  of  his  rifles  have  died  away  in  the  hills 
— a  million  of  hearts  guard  his  words.  God 
bless  this  roof — make  it  bless  us.  We  dare  not 
say  bless  you,  children  of  this  home !  You  stand 
nearer  to  one  whc^se  lips  God  touched,  and  we 
rather  bend  for  your  blessing.  God  make  us  all 
worthier  of  him  whose  dust  we  lay  among  these 
hills  he  loved.  Here  he  girded  himself,  and 
went  forth  to  battle.  Fuller  success' than  his 
heart  ever  dreamed,  God  granted  him.  He 
sleeps  in  the  blessings  of  the  crushed  and  the 
poor,  and  men  believe  more  firmly  in  virtue, 
now  that  such  a  man  has  lived.  Standing  here, 
let  us  thank  God  for  a  firmer  faith  and  fuller  hope. 
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•EFFERSON  DAVIS  was 
born  June  3,  1808,  in  Christian 
county,  Kentucky.    He  enjoyed 

the  benefits  of  a  good  education; 

was  appointed  a  Cadet  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  and  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1828.  He  remained  in 
the  army  until  June,  1835,  serving  first 
as  lieutenant  of  infantry  at  various 
Western  posts  from  1828  to  1833,  and 
then  as  adjutant  of  First  Dragoons  in 
'^33-4-  The  next  year  was  spent  in 
frontier  duty,  and  in  1835  ^^  resigned, 
and  settled  as  a  cotton-planter  in  War- 
ren county,  Mississippi,  and  continued  in 
the  business  for  the  succeeding  ten  years. 
During  these  years,  he  also  became 
known  m  politics,  having  been  chosen  a 
Presidential  elector  from  Mississippi  in 
1844,  ^^^^  ^  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  vears 

1845    ^"^     ^846. 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out, 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  First 
Mississippi  Rifle  Volunteers.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  war,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista. 


From  1847  *^  1 85 1,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs.  He  served 
as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  admin- 
istration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  and  was,  in 
1857,  ^^^^^  returned  to  the  Senate,  and 
was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mil- 
itary committee.  This  position  he  re- 
tained until  1 86 1,  when  he,  with  the 
other  Southern  members,  withdrew  from 
Congress,  and  returned  to  their  homes  to 
organize  for  the  war  which  should 
establish  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Congress,  and  served  as  president  of  the 
new  government  until  its  collapse  in 
1865,  and  his  capture  on  the  loth  of  June 
of  the  same  year. 

He  was  confined  in  Fortress  Monroe 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  until  1S67,  when 
he  was  released  on  parole.  Since  the 
war  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  private  life,  and  literary  labors.  He 
has  published  a  "  History  of  the  South- 
em  Confederacy,"  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest as  coming  from  one  who  had 
intimate    acquaintance    with    the   inside 
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conduct  of  affairs  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  the  war.  In  the  enforced  retire- 
ment of  private  life  Mr.  Davis  passes 
the  evening^  of  his  days,  enjoying  the  un- 


enviable distinction  of  being  almost  the 
only  one  who  has  not  been  restored  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  lost  through 
complicity  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 


¥ 


FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES   SENATE. 


Deinxred  Ja  unary  21 ,  iSbi, 


I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  Senate  that  I  have  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  a  sol- 
emn ordinance  of  her  people  in  convention 
assembled,  has  declared  her  separation  from  the 
United  States.  Under  these  circumstances,  of 
course,  my  functions  are  terminated  here.  It 
lias  seemed  to  me  proper,  however,  that  I 
should  appear  in  the  SenaTe  to  amitmnce  th^t' 
fact  to  my  associates,  and  I  will  say  but  very 
little  more.  The  occasion  does  not  invite  me  to 
go  into  argument;  and  my  physical  condition 
would  not  permit  me  to  do  so  if  it  were  other- 
wise, and  yet  it  seems  to  ^become  me  to  say 
something  on  tfie  part  of  the  State  I  here  rep- 
resent, on  an  occasion  so  solemn  as  this.  It  is 
known  to  Senators  who  have  served  with  me 
here,  that  1  have  for  many  years  advocated  as 
an  essential  attribute  of  State  sovereignty,  the 
right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
Therefore,  if  1  had  not  believed  there  was  justi- 
fiable cause ;  if  I  had  thought  that  Mississippi 
was  acting  without  sufficient  provocation,  or 
without  an  existing  necessity,  I  should  still, 
under  my  theory  of  the  government,  because 
of  my  allegiance  to  the  State  of  which  I  am  a 
citizen,  have  been  bound  by  her  action.  I,  how- 
ever, may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  think 
she  has  justifiable  cause,  and  I  approve  of  her 
act.  I  conferred  with  her  people  before  that  act 
was  taken,  counseled  them  then  that  if  the  state 


of  things  which  they  apprehended  should  exist 
when  the  convention  met,  they  should  take  the 
action  which  they  have  now  adopted. 

I  hope  none  who  hear  me  will  confound  this 
expression  of  mine  with  the  advocacy  of  the 
right  of  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union  and  to 
disregard  its  constitutional  obligations  by  the 
nullification  of  the  law.  Such  is  not  my  theory. 
Nullification  and  secession,  so  often  confounded, 
are  indeed,  antagonistic  principles.  Nullifica- 
tion is  a  remedy  which  it  is  sought  to  apply 
within  the  Union,  and  against  the  agents  of  the 
States.  It  is  only  to  be  justified  when  the  agent 
has  violated  his  constitutional  obligation,  and  a 
State,  assuming  to  judge  for  itself,  denies  the 
right  of  the  agent  thus  to  act,  and  appeals  to 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  for  a  decision; 
but  when  the  States  themselves,  and  when  the 
people  of  the  States,  have  so  acted  as  to  con- 
vince us  that  they  will  not  regard  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  then,  and  then  for  the  first  time, 
arises  the  doctrine  of  secession  in  its  practical 
application. 

A  great  man  who  now  reposes  with  his  fath- 
ers, and  who  has  been  often  arraigned  for  a  want 
of  fealty  to  the  Union,  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  because  it  preserved  the  Union. 
It  was  because  of  his  deep-seated  attachment  to 
the  Union,  his  determination  to  find  some  rem- 
edy for  existing  ills  short  of  the  severance  of 
the  ties  which  bound   South   Carolina  to  the 
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other  States,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  which  he  proclaimed 
to  be  peaceful,  to  be  within  the  limits  of  State 
power,  not  to  disturb  the  Union,  but  only  to  be 
a  means. of  bringing  the  agent  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  States  for  their  judgment. 

Secession  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  rem- 
edies. It  is  to  be  justified  upon  the  basis  that 
the  States  are  sovereign.  There  was  a  time 
when  none  denied  it.  I  hope  the  time  may 
come  again  when  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
theory  of  our  government,  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  States  will  prevent 
any  one  from  denying  that  each  State  is  a  sov- 
ereign, and  thus  may  reclaim  tlie  grants  which 
it  has  mado  to  any  agent  whomsoever. 

I  therefore  say,  I  concur  in  the  action  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  believing  it  to  be  neces- 
sary and  proper,  and  should  have  been  bound 
by  their  action  if  my  belief  had  been  otherwise ; 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  important  point  which 
I  wish,  on  this  last  occasion,  to  present  to  the 
Senate.  It  is.  by  this  confounding  of  nullifica- 
tion and  secession  that  the  name  of  a  great  man 
whose  ashes  uf>\v  mingle  >%  ith  his  mother  earth, 
has  been  invoked  to  justify  coercion  against  a 
seceding  State.  The  phrase,  ''to  execute  the 
laws,"  was  an  expression  which  General  Jack- 
son applied  to  the  case  of  a  State  refusing  to 
obev  the  laws  while  vet  a  member  of  the  Union. 
That  is  not  the  case  which  is  now  presented. 
The  laws  arc  to  be  executed  over  the  United 
States,  and  upon  the  people  of  tlie  United  States. 
They  have  no  relation  with  any  foreign  country. 
It  is  a  perversion  of  terms,  at  least,  it  is  a  great 
misapprehension  of  the  case,  which  cites  that 
expression  for  application  to  a  State  which  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Union.  Vou  inay  make 
war  on  a  foreign  State.  If  it  be  the  purpose  of 
gentlemen,  Ihcy  may  make  war  against  a  State 
which  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union ;  but  there 
are  no  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  executed 
within  the  limits  of  a  seceded  State.  A  State 
finding  herself  in  the  condition   in  which   Mis- 


sissippi  has  judged  she  is;  in  which  her  safety 
requires  that  she  should  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  righ^  out  of  the  Union,  surrend- 
ers all  the  benefits  (and  they  are  known  to  be 
many),  deprives  herself  of  the  advantages  (they 
are  known  to  be  great),  severs  all  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion (and  they  are  close  and  enduring),  which 
have  bound  her  to  the  Union ;  and,  thus  divest- 
ing herself  of  every  benefit,  taking  upon  herself 
every  burden,  she  claims  to  be  exempt  from 
any  power  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  her  limits. 

I  well  remember  an  occasion  when  Massa- 
chusetts was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  when  the  doctrine  of  coercion  was 
rife,  and  to  be  applied  against  her,  because  of  the 
rescue  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  Boston.  My  opin- 
ion then  was  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Not  in  the 
spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  that  I  am  not  in- 
fluenced in  my  opinion  because  the  case  is  my 
own,  I  refer  to  that  time,  and  that  occasion,  as 
containing  the  opinion  which  I  then  entertained, 
and  on  which  my  present  conduct  is  based.  I 
then  said,  if  Massachusetts,  following  her 
through  a  stated  line  of  conduct,  chooses  to 
take  the  last  step  which  separates  her  from  th^ 
Union,  it  is  her  right  to  go,  and  I  will  neithef 
vote  one  dollar  nor  one  man  to  coerce  her  back; 
but  will  say  to  her,  "  God  speed,"  in  memory 
of  the  kind  associations  which  once  existed  be- 
tween her  and  the  other  States.  It  has  been  a 
conviction  of  pressing  necessity,  it  has  been  a 
belief  that  we  are  to  be  deprived  in  the  Union, 
of  the  rights  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to 
us,  which  has  brought  Mississippi  into  her  pres- 
ent decision.  She  has  heard  proclaimed  the 
theory  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal, 
and  this  made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  her 
social  institutions;  and  the  sacred  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  l)cen  invoked  to  maintain 
the  j>ositioii  of  the  equality  of  the  races.  That 
!  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  be  construct! 
by  the  circumstances  and  purposes  for  which  it 
was   made.     The   communities  were  declaring 
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their  independence;  tlie  people  of  tliose  com- 
munities were  asserting  that  no  man  was  born 
— ^to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson — booted 
and  spurred  to  ride  over  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
that  men  were  created  equal — meaning  the  men 
of  the  political  community ;  that  there  was  no 
divine  right  to  rule ;  that  no  man  inherited  the 
right  to  govern ;  that  there  were  no  classes  by 
which  power  and  place  descended  to  families, 
but  that  all  stations  were  equally  within  the 
grasp  of  each  member  of  the  body  politic. 
These  were  the  great  principles  they  announced ; 
these  were  the  purposes  for  which  they  made 
their  declaration ;  these  were  the  ends  to  which 
their  enunciation  was  directed.  They  have  no 
reference  to  the  slave;  else,  how  happened  it 
that,  among  the  items  of  arraignment  made 
against  George  III.  was  that  he  endeavored  to 
do  just  what  the  North  has  been  endeavoring 
of  late  to  do — to  stir  up  insurrection  among  our 
slaves?  Had  the  Declaration  announced  that 
the  negroes  were  free  and  equal,  how  was  it  the 
Prince  was  to  be  arraigned  for  stirring  up  insur- 
rection among  them?  And  how  was  this  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  high  crimes  which 
caused  the  colonies  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  mother  country?  When  our  Consti- 
tution was  formed,  the  same  idea  was  rendered 
more  palpable,  for  there  we  find  provision  made 
for  that  very  class  of  persons  as  property ;  they 
were  not  put  upon  the  footing  of  equality  with 
white  men — not  even  upon  that  of  paupers  and 
convicts,  but,  so  far  as  representation  was  con- 
cerned, were  discriminated»  against  as  a  lower 
caste  only  to  be  represented  in  a  numerical  pro- 
portion of  three- fifths. 

Then,  Senators,  we  recur  to  the  compact 
which  binds  us  together;  we  recur  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  government  was  founded; 
and  when  you  deny  them,  and  when  you  deny 
to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from  a  government 
which,  thus  perverted,  threatens  to  be  destruct- 
ive of  our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of 
our  fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  independence, 


and  take  the  hazard.  This  is  done  not  in  hos- 
tility to  others,  not  to  injure  any  section  of  the 
country,  not  even  for  our  own  pecuniary  benefit, 
but  from  the  high  and  solemn  motive  of  de- 
fending and  protecting  the  rights  we  inherited, 
and  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit 
unshorn  to  our  children. 

I  find  in  myself,  perhaps,  a  type  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  my  constituents  toward  yours. 
I  am  sure  I  feel  no  hostility  to  you,  Senators 
from  the  North.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of 
you,  whatever  sharp  discussion  there  may  have 
been  between  us,  to  whom  I  cannot  now  say, 
in  the  presence  of  my  God,  "  I  wish  you  well," 
and  such,  I  am  sure,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people 
whom  I  represent  toward  those  whom  you  rep- 
resent. I  therefore  feel  that  I  but  express  their 
desire  when  I  say  I  hope,  and  they  hope,  for 
peaceful  relations  with  you,  though  we  must 
part.  They  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  us 
in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  if 
you  so  will  it.  The  reverse  may  bring  disaster 
on  every  portion  of   the  country;   and  if  you 

will  have  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  who  delivered  them  fron*  the  power  of 
the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of  the 
bear,  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in  God,  and  in 
our  firm  hearts  and  strong  arms,  we  will  vindi- 
cate the  right  as  best  we  may. 

In  the  course  of  my  service  here,  associated 
at  different  times  with  a  great  variety  of  Sena- 
tors, I  see  now  around  me  some  with  whom  I 
have  served  long;  there  have  been  points  of 
collision,  but  whatever  of  offense  there  has  been 
to  me,  I  leave  here ;  I  carry  with  me  no  hostile 
remembrance.  Whatever  offense  I  have  given 
which  has  not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  sat- 
isfaction has  not  been  demanded,  I  have, 
Senators,  in  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to  offer 
you  an  apology  for  any  harm  which,  in  the  heat 
of  discussion,  I  have  inflicted.  I  go  hence  un- 
encumbered of  any  injury  received,  and  have 
discharged  the  duty  of  making  the  only  repara- 
tion in  my  power  for  any  injury  offered. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  having  made  the 
announcement  which  the  occasion  seemed  to 
ine  to  require,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  you 
a  final  adieu. 
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ALEXANDER  H. STEPHENS 
February  ii,  1S12, 
LvfordviUe,  in  Georgia, 
He  received  the  best  educational 
advantages  of  his  State,  graduating 
with  honor  from  her  University  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  two 
years  later,  in  1S34.  He  soon  became 
prominent,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, and  many  interesting  accounts  are 
given  of  events  in  his  early  practice.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
by  successive  re-elections  held  the  office 
until  1840.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  three 
years  later  was  a  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  In  this  lat- 
ter position  he  continued  until  1S59. 
When  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  up,  he  favored  that  measure, 
and  supported  the  war  which  followed 
with  Mexico. 

He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Henry 
Clay  for  President  in  1844;  was  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  compromise 
measure    of     1 S50,    and    supported    the 


Kansas- Nebraska  bill  in  1854.  When 
the  Whig  party  died,  he  united  with  the 
Democrats,  and  was  an  able  supporter  of 
Buchanan's  administration.  He  sup- 
ported Douglas  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent in  [S60,  and  in  1861  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Georgia  Convention  that  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession.  While 
maintaining  the  right  of  secession,  he 
opposed  that  measure  as  unjustifiable  at 
that  time;  but  when  the  convention 
decided  that  it  was  advisable,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  majority,  and  cast  his 
fortunes  with  the  new  venture.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  provisional  government 
of  the  Confederate  States;  a  member  of 
their  congress,  and  was  elected  Vice 
President,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
during  the  war. 

When  it  was  evident  that  the  cause  of 
the  South  was  hopeless,  he  was  sent  to 
the  head  of  the  Southern  delegation  to 
the  Hampton  Roads  Conference.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  an*ested,  and 
confined  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Ft.  Warren 
for  five  months,  but  in  October,  1865, 
was  released  on  his  own  parole.  The 
year    following    he    was  elected  tn  the 
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United  States  Senate;  but  Congress 
ignored  the  proclamation  of  President 
Johnson,  by  which  Georgia  had  been 
restored  to  its  rights  to  participate  in  the 
duties  of  government,  and  Mr.  Stephens 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Senate.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives most  of  the  time  since  the 
restoration  of  Georgia,  having  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Ambrose  R.  Wright  in  the 
Forty-third  Congress.  On  Nov.  7,  1882, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Georgia. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  in  the 
South  whose  opinions  have  had  more 
weight  with  the  people  of  the  Union,  in 
general,  than  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
and  his  "Constitutional  View  of  the 
War  Between  the  States "  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  ablest  statement 
of  the  Southern  cause  that  has  been 
published. 

Mr.  Stephens  had  been  an  invalid  for 
many  years,  and  died  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  morning  of  March  4,  1883,  in  the 
7  2d  year  of  his  age. 
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SECESSION. 


Mr,  SUpkeiu'  Sptt€h  agaitut  Stcestiom^ 

Mr.  Prbsidrnt:  This  step  of  secession 
once  taken,  can  never  be  recalled;  and  all  the. 
balelul  and  withering  consequences  that  must 
follow,  will  rest  on  the  convention  for  all  com- 
ing time.  When  we  and  our  posterity  shall  see 
our  lovely  South  desolated  by  the  demon  of 
war,  which  this  act  of  yours  will  inevitadfy  invite 
and  call  forth;  when  our  green  fields  of  waving 
harvest  shall  be  trodden  down  by  the  murder- 
ous soldiery  and  fiery  car  of  war  sweeping  over 
our  land;  our  temples  of  justice  laid  in  ashes; 
all  the  horrors  and  desolations  of  war  upon  us ; 
who  hut  this  convention  will  be  held  responsible 
for  iff  And  who  but  him  who  shall  have  given 
his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed  measure, 
as  I  honestly  think  and  believe,  shall  be  held  to 
strict  account  for  this  suicidal  act  by  the  present 
generation  y  and  probably  cursed  and  execrated  by 
posterity  for  all  coming  time^  for  the  wide  and 
desolating  ruin  that  will  inevitably  follow  this 


delivered  at  Montgomery^  Ga.,  in  i9bi, 

act  you  now  propose  to  perpetrate?  Pause,  I 
entreat  you,  and  consider  for  a  moment  what 
reasons  you  can  give,  that  will  even  satisfy 
yourselves  in  calmer  moments — what  reason 
you  can  give  to  your  fellow  sufferers  in  the 
calamity  that  it  will  bring  upon  us.  What 
reasons  can  you  give  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
justify  it?  They  will  be  the  calm  and  deliber- 
ate judges  in  the  case;  and  what  cause  or  one 
overt  act  can  you  name  or  point,  on  which  to 
rest  the  plea  of  justification?  What  right  has 
the  North  assailed?  What  interest  of  the  South 
has  been  invaded  ?  What  justice  has  been  de- 
nied? And  what  claim  founded  in  justice  and 
right  has  been  withheld?  Can  either  of  you, 
to-day,  name  one  governmental  act  of  wrong, 
deliberately  and  purposely  done  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington,  of  which  the  South  has 
a  right  to  complain?  I  challenge  the  answer. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  show  the  facts 
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(and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  the 
advocate  of  the  North;  but  I  am  here  the 
friend,  the  firm  friend,  and  lover  of  the  South, 
and  her  institutions,  and  for  this  reason  I  speak 
thus  plainly  and  faithfully  for  yours,  mine,  and 
every  other  man's  interest,  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness),  of  which  I  wish  you  to  judge, 
and  I  will  only  state  facts  which  are  clear  and 
undeniable,  and  which  now  stand  as  records 
authentic  in  the  history  of  our  country.  When 
we  of  the  South  demanded  the  slave-trade,  or 
the  importation  of  Africans  for  the  cultivation 
of  our  lands,  did  they  not  yield  the  right  for 
twenty  years?  When  we  asked  a  three-fifths 
representation  in  Congress  for  our  slaves,  was 
it  not  granted  ?  When  we  asked  and  demanded 
the  return  of  any  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the 
recovery  of  those  persons  owing  labor  or  alle- 
giance,  was  it  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  again  ratified  and  strengthened  by  the 
fugitive  slave  law  of  1850?  But  do  you  reply 
that  in  many  instances  they  have  violated  this 
compact,  and  have  not  been  faithful  to  their  en- 
gagements? As  individual  and  local  communi- 
ties, they  may  have  done  so ;  but  not  by  the 
sanction  of  government;  for  that  has  always 
been  true  to  Southern  interests.  Again,  gentle- 
men, look  at  another  act ;  when  we  have  asked 
that  more  territory  should  be  added,  that  we 
might  spread  the  institution  of  slavery,  have 
they  not  yielded  to  our  demands  in  giving  us 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  out  of  which 
four  States  have  been  carved,  and  ample  terri- 
tory for  four  more  to  be  added  in  due  time,  if 
you,  by  this  unwise  and  impolitic  act  do  not  de- 
stroy this  hope,  and,  perhaps,  by  it  lose  all,  and 
have  your  last  slave  wrenched  from  you  by 
stern  militarv  rule,  as  South  America  and 
Mexico  were ;  or  by  the  vindicative  decree  of  a 
universal  emancipation^  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  foUonv, 

But,  again,  gentlemen,  what  have  we  to  gain 
by  this  proposed  change  of  our  relation  to  the 
general   government?      We    have   always   had 


the  control  of  it,  and  can  vet,  if  we  remain 
in  it,  and  are  as  united  as  we  have  been. 
We  have  had  a  majority  of  the  Presidents 
chosen  from  the  South,  as  well  as  the  control 
and  management  of  most  of  those  chosen  from 
the  North.  We  have  had  sixty  years  of  South- 
ern Presidents  to  their  twenty-four,  thus  con- 
trolling the  Executive  department.  So  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have  had 
eighteen  from  the  South,  and  but  eleven  from 
the  North ;  although  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
judicial  business  has  arisen  in  the  free  States, 
yet  a  majority  of  the  Court  has  always  been 
from  the  South.  This  we  have  required  so  as 
to  guard  against  any  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution unfavorable  to  us.  In  like  manner  we 
have  been  equally  watchful  to  guard  our  inter- 
ests in  the  Legislative  branch  of  government. 
In  choosing  the  presiding  Presidents  (pro  tern.) 
of  the  Senate,  we  have  had  twenty-four  to  their 
eleven.  Speakers  of  the  House  we  have  had 
twenty -three,  and  they  twelve.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Representatives,  from  their  greater 
population,  have  alwayacbeen  from  the  North, 
yet  we  have  so  generally  secured  the  Speaker, 
because  he,  to  a  great  extent,  shapes  and  con- 
trols the  legislation  of  the  country.  Nor  have 
we  had  less  control  in  every  other  department  of 
the  general  government  Attorney-Generals 
we  have  had  fourteen,  while  the  North  have  had 
but  five.  Foreign  ministers  we  have  had  eighty- 
six,  and  they  but  fifty-four.  While  three-fourths 
of  the  business  which  demands  diplomatic 
agents  abroad  is  clearly  from  the  Free  States, 
from  their  greater  comhiercial  interest,  yet  we 
have  had  the  principal  embassies,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  world-markets  for  our  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sugar  on  the  best  possible  terms.  We  have 
had  a  vast  majority  of  the  higher  offices  of  both 
army  and  navy,  while  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn  from  the 
North.  Equally  so  of  clerks,  auditors,  and  comp- 
trollers filling  the  executive  department;  the 
records   show,  for  the   last   fifty   years,  that  of 
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the  three  thousand  thus  employed,  we  have  had 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same,  while  we 
have  but  one-third  of  the  white  population  of 
the  Republic. 

Again,  look  at  another  item,  and  one,  be  as- 
sured, in  which  we  have  a  great  and  vital  in- 
terest; it  is  tliat  of  revenue,  or  means  of  sup- 
porting government  From  official  documents, 
we  learn  that  a  fraction  over  three-fourths  of  the 
revenue  collected  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment has  uniformly  been  raised  from  the  North. 

Pause  now  while  you  can,  gentlemen,  and 
contemplate  carefully  and  candidly  these  im- 
portant items.  Look  at  another  necessary 
branch  of  government,  and  learn  from  stern 
statistical  facts  how  matters  stand  in  that  de- 
partment. I  mean  the  mail  and  post-office 
privileges  that  we  now  enjoy  under  the  general 
government  as  it  has  been  for  years  past.  The 
expense  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in 
the  free  States  was,  by  the  report  of  the  post- 
master-general for  the  year  i860,  a  little  over 
$13,000,000,  while  the  income  was  $19,000,000. 
But  in  the  slave  States  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  was  $14,716,000,  while  the  revenue  from 
the  same  was  $8,001,026,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$6,704,974,  to  be  supplied  by  the  North,  for  our 
accommodation,  and  without  it,  we  must  have 
been  entirely  cut  off  from  this  most  essential 
branch  of  government. 


Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the 
countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must  expend 
in  a  war  with  the  North ;  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  your  sons  and  brothers  slain  in  battle,  and 
offered  up  as  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  your 
ambition — and  for  what,  we  ask  again .^  Is  it 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  American  government, 
established  by  our  common  ancestry,  cemented 
and  built  up  by  their  sweat  and  blood,  and 
founded  on  the  broad  principles  of  rtgki^  justice 
and  kumamityf  And  as  such,  I  must  declare 
here,  as  I  have  oflen  done  before,  and  which 
has  been  repeated  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
statesmen  and  patriots,  in  this,  and  other  lands, 
that  it  is  the  best  and  freest  government — the 
most  equal  in  its  rights,  the  most  just  in  its  de- 
cisions, the  most  lenient  in  its  measures,  and 
the  most  aspiring  in  its  principles,  to  elevate 
the  race  of  men,  that  the  sun  of  heaven  ever 
shone  upon.  Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  over- 
throw such  a  government  as  this,  under  which 
we  have  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century — in  which  we  have  gained  our  wealth, 
our  standing  as  a  nation,  our  domestic  safety, 
while  the  element©  of  peril  are  around  us,  with 
peace  and  tranquility  accompanied  with  un- 
bounded prosperity  and  rights  unaesailed — ^is 
the  height  of  madness^  /<^(Vi  ^^^  wickedness^  to 
which  I  can  neither  lend  my  sanction  nor  my 
vote. 
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|BRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the 
I  first  martyr  President  of  the 
rii ted  States,  was  born  in  Hardin, 
formerly  L.irne,  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1809.  When 
eight  years  of  age  his  father  removed 
with  his  farnily  to  an  almost  uninhabited 
region  in  Indiana,  where  thirteen  years 
of  his  life  were  spent.  The  family  was 
poor;  the  school  privileges  were  limited 
and  uncertain,  yet,  such  as  they  were, 
they  were  eagerly  grasped  by  the 
frontier  boy,  who  hungered  for  knowl- 
edge, and  Improved  every  opportunity 
to  increase  his  fund  of  information.  The 
extent  of  his  early  education  embraced 
only  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic.  To  such  a  mind  as  Lin- 
coln's, the  ability  to  read  was  the  open 
way  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  power. 

In  1S30  he  removed  to  Illinois,  whei-c 
he  assisted  his  father  in  opening  up  a  new 
home  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  near  Decatur.  While  in 
Indiana  he  had  made  a  fiat-boat  voyage 
(o  New  Orleans,  and  in  1831  he  assisted 
to  build  a  boat,  and  made  a  second  voy- 
age   to    the    same    city-      During    this 


voyage  he  witnessed  some  of  the  out- 
rages and  cruelties  of  slavery,  which 
o])ened  his  eyes  to  the  enormities  of  the 
system,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
subsequent  opinions  and  acts  with  refer- 
ence lo  it.  After  his  return  from  this 
trip,  he  remained  for  a  few  years  in 
Salem,  on  the  Sangamon,  working  as  a 
clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  where  he 
occupied  his  spare  moments  in  mastering 
the  mysteries  of  grammar;  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  kind  of  a  noun  he  was; 
putting  in  practice  what  little  knowledge 
he  had  of  surveying,  and  part  of  the 
lime  filling  the  office  of  village  post- 
master. Here  he  also  devoted  a  little  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  law.  When  the 
Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  he  assisted 
in  raising  a  company  o(  volunteers,  was 
elected  captain,  and  served  during  the 
war.  In  1S34  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  re-elected  at  the 
three  succeeding  biennial  elections,  afler 
which  he  was  nut  a  candidate.  In  1837 
he  wiLS  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Springfield,  which  was  selected  as  the 
capital  of  the  stale  in   1S39. 
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He  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
Presidential  campaigns  of  1840  and  1844, 
supporting  Harrison  in  the  former,  and 
Clay  in  the  latter.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  to  Congress;  served  but  one  term, 
and  took  no  very  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  sessions,  but  placing 
himself  on  record  against  the  slave 
power  and  the  Mexican  war.  After 
this  he  took  apparently  little  interest  in 
politics  until  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  though  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  of  1854  sounded  the  note  of 
alarm  to  the  country,  and  aroused  him 
from  his  seeming  indifference. 

When  Stephen  A.  Douglas  came  to 
Springfield,  on  the  occasion  of  the  State 
Fair  in  1854,  to  vindicate  his  course  in 
championing  this  repeal,  Lincoln  was 
selected  to  reply  to  his  address.  This  he 
did  in  such  a  masterly  manner  that  the 
eyes  of  those  opposed  to  the  measure,  in 
the  State,  were  turned  to  him  as  their 
coming  leader. 

In  1855  he  was  a  promment  candidate 

for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was 
defeated  by  Trumbull.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Republican  State  Con- 
vention of  Illinois,  where  he  took  out- 
spoken grounds  in  opposition  to  slavery 
itself.  When  Fremont  was  nominated 
for  President,  in  1856,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
pressed  by  his  State  delegation  for  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket,  but  without 
success. 

In  1858  he  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Senator  in  opposition  to  Doug- 


las, who  was  up  for  re-election.  The 
latter  was  elected,  but  the  ever-memora- 
ble debate  between  the  two  candidates 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  gave 
Lincoln  a  national  reputation,  and 
sounded  th^  battle-cry  that  eventually 
led  to  victory. 

In  i860  he  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  party  for  president,  and  was 
triumphantly  elected,  after  a  vigorous, 
and,  in  some  respects,  bitter  campaign. 
As  soon  as  the  results  of  the  election 
became  known,  ominous  sounds  of 
danger,  which  had  been  heard  for  months 
previous  in  the  Southern  States,  became 
more  and  more  distinct  and  threatening, 
and  when,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861, 
the  new  President  took  his  seat,  the 
storm-cloud  of  war  was  well  defined  and 
dark.  The  outbreak  found  the  North 
united,  but  unprepared.  The  loyal 
states  were  ready  for  any  work,  but  the 
raw  material  was  to  be  prepared  and 
organized  for  the  most  gigantic  struggle 
for  national  life  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

Lincoln  proved  equal  to  the  task.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  the  ablest  coun- 
selors in  the  nation.  He  called  for  the 
citizen-soldiers  of  the  country,  and  they 
came,  ready  for  the  field  of  battle  and  of 
victory,  or  for  the  soldier's  honored 
grave.  He  was  a  man  of  great  heart, 
abounding  tenderness,  unflinching  cour- 
age, and  unfaltering  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  the  right.  The  one  act  by  which  he 
will  be  most   prominently  remembered 
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was  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
issued  on  the  ist  of  January,  1863,  by 
which  the  shackles  were  struck  from  the 
hands  of  four  millions  of  human  beings, 
and  thev  were  bidden  to  stand  forth  in 
the  sunlight  of  God,  with  the  brand  of 
the  slave  obliterated  from  their  brows.    . 


His  biography  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1 86 1,  to  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  when 
he  was  struck  down  bv  the  hand  of 
the  cowardly  as-^-^ssin,  is  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  will  remain  green  in  the 
memory  of  her  loyal  sons  while  liberty 
lives. 


LINCOLN   AT   GETTYSBURG. 


Mr.  Lincoln'' s  Spttch  at  Gettydmrg^  delivtrtd  November  /p,  t9b3. 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so 
conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  jwrtion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But,  in  a  large  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 
we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  thev 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
for  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 


measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth- 


LINCOLN'S  SECOND   INAUGURAL 

ADDRESS. 


Delivtred  March  4ik,  iSbj. 

Fellow  Countrymen:  At  this  second  ap- 
pearing to  take  the  oath  of  the  Presidential 
ofilice,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended 
address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then,  a 
statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be 
pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at 
the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  pub* 
lie  declarations  have  been  constantly  called 
forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great 
contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and 
engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that 
is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress 
of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  de- 
pends, is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to 
mvself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonablv  satisfac- 
tory  and  encouraging  to  all.     With  high  hope 
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for  the  future,    no  prediction  in  regard   to  it 
is  venture^ 


On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this,  four 
^'ears  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed 
to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it;  all 
sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  de- 
voted altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without 
war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  citj,  seeking 
to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  and  deride  effects,  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war;  ])ut  one  of  them 
would  make  war,  rather  than  let  the  nation 
survive;  and  the  other  would  accept,  rather 
than  let  it  perish.     And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  ot'  the  whole  population  were 
colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over 
the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  Southern  part 
of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  interest  All  know  that  this  interest 
was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war.  To 
strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest 
was  the  object  for  .which  the  insurgents  would 
rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  govern- 
ment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to 
restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it,)  Neither 
party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or 
the  duration  which  it  has  already  attained. 
Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  con- 
flict itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an 
easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  bible,  and 
pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each  invokes  His 
aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's 
assistance  in   wringing    their  bread  from   the 


sweat  of  other  men *s  faces;  but  let  us  judge 
not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of 
both  could  not  be  answered ;  that  of  neither  has 
been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His 
own  purposes.  "  Woe  unto  the  world  because 
of  ofl^ences!  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  Ameri- 
can slaverv  is  one  of  the  offences  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but 
which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed 
time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war, 
as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence 
came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure 
from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers 
in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him.'  Fondly 
do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  l>e  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  tlie  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "  The  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charitv  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nations'  wounds ; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan ;  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 
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LIVER  p.  MORTON,  one  of 
America's     leading    statesmen 
and  political  leaders,  was  born 
in  Saulsbury,  Wayne  county,  Ind- 
iana,  August   4,    1823,   and    died 
November  i,  1877.     After  spending  four 
years   learning    the    hatter's    trade,   he 
abandoned  it  to  advance  his  limited  edu- 
cational acquirements.     He  attended  an 
academy  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  for 
some    time,  and    spent    two    years    in 
Miami    University,    at    Oxford,    Ohio. 
After  finishing  his  course  in  college,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  at   Centerville, 
Indiana,  in  1845,  ^"^  ^^^  years  later  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.     He  rose  rapidly  to 
prominence  in  his  profession,  and  in  1852 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  the  State.     He  resigned  this 
office  the  following   year,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Thoujjh  his  carlv  affiliations  had  been 
with  the    Democratic   party,  he  lefl  it 
when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and 
other  kindred  measures,  were  forced  upon 
the  country  by  it,  in   the  interests   of  the 
South  and  the  slave  power. 


In  1856  he  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor by  those  who  opposed  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  canvassed  the  state 
thoroughly,  but  was  defeated.  He 
gained  such  notoriety,  however,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Republicans  of  his  state  were 
turned  upon  him  as  the  coming  leader. 

In  i860  he  was  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  Lieutenant  Governor,  was 
elected,  and,  on  the  election  of  Governor 
Lane  to  the  United  States  Senate,  came 
to  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  January, 
1 86 1.  The  work  required  of  him  in 
that  position  was  such  as  to  try  his  abil- 
ities to  the  utmost,  but  he  was  always 
equal  to  the  task  in  the  hour  of  trial.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  his 
State  sympathized  with  the  South,  and, 
if  not  willing  to  join  them  on  the  battle- 
field, wished  to  prevent  any  aid  being 
given  to  the  national  government.  Con- 
fronted with  this  strong  opposition,  Gov- 
ernor Morton  determined  to  meet  every 
call  for  help  by  the  President,  and  at 
the  same  time  overcome  the  opposition 
at  home.  Some  of  the  State  officers,  and 
the  Legislature  being  Democratic,  made 
his  work    more  difficult  to  accomplish. 
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He  was  obliged  to  procure  money  on  his 
individual  responsibility,  that  the  Indiana 
volunteers  might  be  suitably  equipped 
for  the  field.  The  State  afterward 
assumed  the  indebtedness,  and  paid  it. 
During  all  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  he 
was  the  trusted  friend  and  counselor  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  never  wavered  in 
his  faith  of  the  triumph  of  the  right,  and 
the  firmer  establishment  of  the  Union. 

In  1864  ^®  ^^  re-elected  Governor 
by  twenty  thousand  majority.  The  work 
required  of  him  at  home  and  abroad  was 
more  than  any  man  could  well  endure. 
In  1865  he  suffered  from  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  visited  Europe,  in  hopes  of 
being  benefitted.  In  a  few  months  he 
returned  to  his  work. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1S67, 
and  re-elected  in  1873.  He  was  a  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  tireless 
workers  in  the  Senate.  He  served  on 
the  Committees  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Military  Affairs,  Privileges  and  Elections, 
and  Agriculture,  and,  though  the  work 
covered  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
he  carefully  noted  every  measure  that 
was  brought  before  them,  and  exerted  a 


powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  course 
of  public  affairs. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
submission  and  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  and 
favored  President  Grant's  recommenda- 
tion respecting  San  Domingo.  He  was 
offered  the  post  of  Minister  to  England, 
but,  as  his  resignation  would  make  way 
for  the  election  of  a  Democrat  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Senate,  he  declined  the 
appointment. 

In  1876  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
before  the  Cincinnati  Convention  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  and  received  124 
votes  on  the  first  ballot.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  electoral  commission 
appointed  to  decide  all  disputed  questions 
connected  with  counting  the  electoral 
vote  in  1877.  In  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  visit  Oregon,  and  investi- 
gate certain  charges  of  fraud  in  the 
election  in  that  state.  While  returning 
east,  after  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  he  suffered  a  second  stroke  of 
paralysis,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died,  November  ist,  1877,  in  the  midst  of 
an  honorable  and  useful  career. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 


Mr.  MortonU  Speech^  dUhvertdin 

Mr.  President  :  If  I  had  not  been  referred 
to  bj  my  honorable  friend  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Doolittle]  in  the  debate  yesterday,  I  should  not 
desire  to  speak  upon  this  question,  especially  at 
this  time.  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
strength  to  say  what  I  wish  to. 

The  issue  here  to-day  is  the  same  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country,  which  will  be  the 
issue  of  this  canvass,  and  perhaps  for  years  to 
come.  To  repeat  what  I  have  had  occasion  to 
say  elsewhere,  it  is  between  two  permanent 
ideas,  each  struggling  for  the  supremacy.  One 
is,  that  the  war  to  suppress  the  rebellion  was 
right  and  just  on  our  part;  that  the  rebels  for- 
feited their  civil  and  political  rights,  and  can 
only  be  restored  to  them  upon  such  conditions 
as  the  nation  may  prescribe  for  its  future  safety 
and  prosperity.  The  other  idea  is,  that  the  re- 
bellion was  not  sinful,  but  was  right ;  that  those 
engaged  in  it  forfeited  no  rights,  civil  or  political, 
and  have  a  right  to  take  charge  of  their  State 
governments  and  be  restored  to  their  representa- 
tions in  Congress,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no 
rebellion,  and  nothing  had  occurred.  The  im- 
mediate issue  before  the  Senate  now,  is  between 
the  existing  State  governments  established  un- 
der the  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  rebel  States,  and  the  plan  of  recon- 
struction presented  by  Congress. 

When  a  surveyor  first  enters  a  new^  territory 
he  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  exact  latitude  and 
longitude  of  a  given  spot,  and  from  that  can 
safely  begin  his  survey ;  and  so  I  will  endeavor 
to  ascertain  a  proposition  in  this  debate  upon 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  start  from 
that  proposition.  That  proposition  is,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the 
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rebel  States  were  -without  State  governments  of 
any  kind.  The  loyal  State  governments,  exist- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  over- 
turned by  the  rebels;  the  rebel  State  govern 
ments  erected  during  the  war  had  been  over- 
turned by  our  armies,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  war 
there  were  no  governments  of  any  kind  existing 
in  those  States.  This  fact  was  recognized  dis- 
tinctly by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  proclamation,  under  which  the  work  of  re- 
construction was  commenced  in  North  Carolina 
in  1865,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer.  The 
others  were  mere  copies  of  this  proclamation. 
In  that  proclamation  he  says: 

'*  And  Whereas,  The  rebellion  which  has  been  waged 
by  a  portion  o£  the  people  of  the  United  States  against 
the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the  government 
thereof,  in  the  most  violent  and  revolting  form,  but 
whose  orjjranized  and  armed  forces  have  now  been  almost 
entirely  ovcrooine,  has  in  its  revolutionary  progress  de- 
prived the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  of  all 
civil  g^ovcrnmcnt." 

Here  the  President  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  his  party,  and  1  shall  accept  this  as  a  proposi- 
tion agreed  upon  on  both  sides — that  at  the  end 
of  the  war  there  were  no  governments  of  any 
kind  existing  in  those  Stales. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  declares  that  "the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government."  This  provis- 
ion contains  a  vast  undefined  power  that  has 
never  yet  been  ascertained — a  great  supervisory 
power  given  to  the  United  States  to  enable 
them  to  keep  the  States  in  their  orbits,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  anarchy,  revolution,  and  rebel- 
lion. The  measure  of  power  thus  conferred 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  can 
only  be  determined  by  that  which  is  requisite  to 
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giiarantee  and  maintain  in  each  State  a  legal  and 
republican  form  of  government  Whatever 
power,  therefore,  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain in  each  State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  conveyed  by  this  provision. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  the  war  ended, 
and  those  States  were  found  without  govern- 
ments of  any  kind,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  under  this  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
at  once  attached  the  power  to  reorganize  State 
governments,  to  use  the  common  record,  to  re- 
construct, to  maintain  and  guaranty  Republican 
State  governments  in  those  States,  at  once  at- 
tached under  this  provision.  Upon  this  proposi- 
tion there  is  also  a  concurrence  of  the  two 
parties.  The  President  has  distinctly  recognized 
the  application  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
He  has  recognized  the  fact  that  its  jurisdiction 
attached  when  those  States  were  found  without 
Republican  State  governments,  and  he  himself 
claimed  to  act  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  will  read  the  preamble  of  the  President's 
proclamation : 

"  Whrrkas,  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  the 
United  States  shall  j^aranty  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion,  and  domestic  violence; 
and,  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  by 
the  Constitution  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  well  as  chief  civil  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  bound  by  solemn  oath  faithfully  to 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  and, 
whereas,  the  rebellion  which  has  been  waged  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities  of  the  government  thereof  in 
the  most  violent  and  revolting  form,  but  whose  organized 
and  armed  forces  have  now  been  almost  entirely  over- 
come, has  in  its  revolutionary  progress  deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment; and,  whereas,  it  becomes  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  and  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  securing  them  in  the 
employment  of  a  Republican  form  of  government." 

I  read  this,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  policy  of  reconstruction,  started  out  with 
a  distinct  recognition  of  the  applicability  of  this 


clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  based  his 
system  of  reconstruction  upon  it.  It  is  true  he 
recites  in  this  proclamation,  that  he  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  puts  his 
plan  of  reconstruction,  not  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  military  power,  which  is  called  to  its  aid, 
but  on  the  execution  of  the  guarantee  provided 
by  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I 
have  referred.  He  appoints  a  Governor  for 
North  Carolina  and  for  these  other  States,  the 
office  being  civil  in  its  character,  but  military  in 
its  effects.  This  Governor  has  all  the  power  of 
one  of  the  district  commanders,  and,  in  fact,  far 
gfreater  power  than  was  conferred  upon  General 
Poi>e  or  General  Sheridan,  or  any  general  in 
command  of  a  district ;  for  it  is  further  provided : 

**  That  the  military  commander  of  the  department,  and 
all  officers  and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service, 
aid  and  assist  the  said  provisional  governor  in  carrying 
into  effect  this  proclamation." 

We  are  then,  agjreed  upon  the  second  proposi- 
tion, that  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
construct and  guaranty  Republican  forms  of 
government  at  once  applied  when  these  States 
were  found  in  the  condition  in  which  thev  were, 
at  the  end  cf  the  war.  Then,  sir,  being  agreed 
upon  these  two  propositions,  we  are  brought  to 
the  question  as  to  the  proper  form  of  exercising 
this  power,  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  exercised. 
The  constitution  says  that  *'  the  United  States 
shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
Republican  form  of  government."  By  the 
phrase  •*  United  States**  here  is  meant  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  can  only  act  through  the  government, 
and  the  clause  would  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing  if  it  read  "  The  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  Republican  form  of  government.** 

Then,  as  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  to  execute  this  guarantee,  the  question  arises, 
What  constitutes  the  government  of  the  United 
States.^  The  President  does  not  constitute  the 
government;  the  Congress  does  not  constitute 
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thegovemment;  the  judiciary  does  not  constitute 
the  government;  but  all  three  together  constitute 
the  government ;  and  as  this  guarantee  is  to  be 
executed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  it  must  be  a  legislative 
act  The  President  could  not  assume  to  exe- 
cute the  guarantee  without  assuming  that  he 
was  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
that  provision;  without  assuming  that  he  was 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress could  not  of  itself  assume  to  execute  the 
guarantee  without  assuming  that  it  was  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  nor  could  the 
judiciary  without  a  like  assumption.  The  act 
must  be  the  act  of  the  government,  and  there- 
lore  it  must  be  a  legislative  act,  a  law  passed  by 
Congress,  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  perhaps,  in  a  proper  case,  subject  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  President,   that  this  is   necessarily    the 
case,  from  the  simple  reading  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, seems  to  me,  cannot  be  for  a  moment  de- 
nied.   The   President,  in  assuming  to  execute 
this  guarantee  himself,  is  assuming  to  be  the 
government  of    the   United   States,   which   he 
clearly  is   not,  but  only   one   of  its   co-ordinate 
branches;     and,   therefore,    as    this    guarantee 
must  be  a  legislative  act,  it  follows  that  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  President  to  execute 
the  guarantee   was  without  authority,  and  that 
the  guarantee  can  only  be  executed  in  the  form 
of  a  law,  first  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and 
then   to  be   submitted  to  the  President  for  his 
approval,  and  if  he  does  not  approve  it,  then  to 
be  passed  over  his  head  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  in  each  House.    That  law,  then,  becomes 
the  execution  of  the  guarantee,  and  is  the  act  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  open  question.  I 
send  to  the  Secretary,  and  ask  him  to  read,  a 
port  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Luther  vs. 
Borden,   as  reported  in  7  Howard. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 


"  Moreover,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
far  as  it  has  provided  for  an  cmer^^ency  of  this  kind,  and 
authorized  the  general  f^oveminent  to  interfere  in  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  a  State,  has  treated  the  subject  as 
political  in  its  nature,  and  placed  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  .that  department. 

"The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasions;  and  upon  the  application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature 
cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

"  Under  this  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  rests  with 
Congress  to  decide  what  government  is  the  established 
one  in  a  State.  For,  as  the  United  States  guarantees  to 
each  State  a  republican  gt>vemment.  Congress  must 
necessarily  decide  what  government  is  established  in  the 
State,  before  it  can  determine  whether  it  is  republican 
or  not  And  when  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
a  State  are  admitted  into  the  councils  of  the  Union,  the 
authority  of  the  government  under  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, as  well  as  its  republican  character,  is  recognized 
by  the  proper  constitutional  authority.  And  its  decision  is 
binding  upon  every  other  department  of  the  government, 
and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a  political  tribunaU  It  is 
true  that  the  contest  in  this  case  did  not  last  long  enough 
to  bring  the  matter  to  this  issue ;  and  as  no  Senators  or 
Representatives  were  elected  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  which  Mr.  Dorr  was  the  head.  Congress 
was  not  called  upon  to  decide  the  controversy.  Yet  the 
right  to  decide  is  placed  there,  and  not  in  the  courts." 

Mr.  Morton.  In  this  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  delivered 
many  years  ago,  the  right  to  execute  the  guar- 
antee provided  for  in  this  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  placed  in  Congress,  and  nowhere  else, 
and,  therefore,  the  necessary  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution  is  confirmed  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  read  from  the  opin- 
on  delivered  by  the  Chief-Justice? 

Mr.  Morton.  Yes,  sir;  the  opinion  deliv- 
ered by  Chief -Justice  Taney.  He  decides  that 
this  power  is  not  judicial;  that  it  is  one  of  the 
high  powers  conferred  upon  Congress;  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  it  is  political  in  its  nature.  It  is 
a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  doctrine,  that  this 
guarantee  is  not  to  be  executed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  by  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  a  law 
to  be  passed  by  that  body,  and  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President  for  his  approval ;  and,  should  he 
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disapprove  it,  it  may  become  a  law,  by  being 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  over  his  head. 

Now,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  to  some  other  authority.  As 
he  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  a  former  speech 
of  mine,  to  show  that  I  am  not  quite  consistent, 
I  will  refer  to  a  vote  given  by  him  in  1864,  on  a 
very  important  provision.  On  the  istof  July, 
1864,  the  Senate,  having  under  consideration,  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  "a  bill  to  guaranty 
to  certain  States,  whose  governments  have 
been  usurped,  or  overthrown  a  republican  form 
of  government,*'  Mr.  Brown  of  Missouri,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill, 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert  a  substi- 
tute, which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

**That  when  the  inhabitants  of  any  State  have  been 
declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection  a^inst  the  I'nited 
States,  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  by  force  and 
virtue  of  the  act  entitled,  *An  act  further  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  July  13,  1861,  they  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  incapable  of  casting-  any  vote  for 
electors  of  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  electing  Senators,  or  Representatives  in 
Congress,  until  said  insurrection,  in  said  State,  is  sup- 
pressed or  abandoned,  and  said  inhabitants  have  re- 
tiimed  to  their  obedience  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  vntil  such  return  to  obedience  shall  be  de- 
clared by  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  hereafter  to  be  passed,  authoriz- 
ing the  same.* 

Mr.  Morton.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  voted  for  that  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  on  its  final  passage.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  conclusion  of  the  amendment,  which 
declares  that  they  shall  be — 

'*  Incapable  of  casting  any  vote  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent, or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  or  of  elect- 
ing Senators  or  ReprcsenLitives  in  Congress,  until  said 
insurrection  in  said  St;iles  is  suppressed  or  abandoned, 
and  said  inhabitants  have  returned  to  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  until 
such  return,  and  obedience  shall  be  declared  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  issued  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  hereafter  to  be  passed,  authorizing  the  same." 

Recognizing  that  a  state  of  war  shall  be  re- 
garded as  continuing,  until  it  shall  be  declared 
no  longer  to  exist,  by  the  President,  in  virtue  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  to  be  hereafter  passed.     I 


am  glad  to  find  by  looking  at  the  vote,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  John- 
son] voted  for  this  proposition,  and  thus  recog- 
nized the  doctrine  for  which  I  am  now  contend- 
ing ;  that  the  power  to  execute  the  guarantee 
is  vested  in  Congress  alone,  and  that  it  is  for 
Congress  alone  to  determine  the  status  and  con- 
dition of  those  States,  and  that  the  President 
has  no  power  to  proclaim  peaoe,  or  to  declare 
the  political  condition  of  those  States,  until  he 
shall  first  have  been  thereunto  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  take  the  proposi- 
tion as  conclusively  established,  both  by  reason 
and  authority,  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  executed  only  by  Congress;  and 
taking  that  as  established,  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the 
execution  of  the  guarantee,  how  it  shall  be  exe- 
cuted, and  what  means  may  be  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  Constitution  does  not  define 
the  means.  It  does  not  say  how  the  guarantee 
shall  be  executed.  All  that  is  left  to  the  de- 
termination of  Congress.  As  to  the  pMirticular 
character  of  the  means  that  mu&t  be  employed, 
that,  I  take  it,  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case ;  and  the  extent  of  the 
power  will  depend  upon  the  other  question  as  to 
what  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining or  guarantying  a  loyal  "  Republican 
form  of  government "  in  each  State.  I  use  the 
word  **  loyal,"  although  'it  is  not  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution, because  loyalty  is  an  inhering  qualifi- 
cation, not  only  in  regard  to  persons  who  are  to 
fill  public  offices,  but  in  regard  to  State  govern- 
ments, and  we  have  no  right  to  reorganize  a 
State  government  that  is  not  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Now,  sir,  as  to  the 
use  of  means  that  are  not  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
eighteenth  clause  of  section  eight  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  declares  that: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
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which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  others  vested  by 
tliis  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  department  or  officer  thereof.' 
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There  is  a  declaration  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  general  principle  anyhow,  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  pass  all  laws  nec- 
essary to  carry  into  execution  all  powers  that 
are  vested  in  the  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution .  As  Congress  has  the  power  to  guar- 
anty or  maintain  a  loyal  Republican  govern- 
ment in  each  State,  it  has  the  right  to  use  what- 
ever means  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  character  of  the 
means  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
case.  In  one  case  it  may  be  the  use  of  an 
amiy ;  in  another  case  perhaps,  it  may  be  simply 
presenting  a  question  to  the  courts,  and  having 
it  tested  in  that  way ;  in  another  case  it  may  go 
to  the  very  foundation  of  the  government  itself 
And  I  now  propound  this  proposition ;  that,  if 
Congress,  after  deliberation,after  long  and  bloody 
experience,  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
loyal  Republican  State  governments  cannot  be 
erected  and  maintained  in  the  rebel  States  upon 
the  basis  of  the  white  population,  it  has  a  right 
to  raise  up,  and  make  voters  of  a  class  of  men 
who  had  no  right  to  vote  under  the  State  laws. 
This  is  simply  the  use  of  the  necessary  means 
in  the  execution  of  the  guarantee.  If  we  have 
found  after  repeated  trials,  that  loyal  Republican 
State  governments,  governments  that  shall  an- 
swer the  purpose  that  such  governments  arc  in 
tended  to  answer,  cannot  be  successfully  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  the  white  population,  because 
the  great  majority  of  that  population  is  dis- 
loyal, then  Congress  has  a  right  to  raise  up  a 
new  loyal  voting  population  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  these  governments  in  the  execution 
of  the  guarantee.  I  think,  sir,  this  proposition 
is  so  clear  that  it  is  not  necessarv  to  elaborate  it 
We  are  not  required  to  find  in  the  Constitution 
a  particular  grant  of  power  for  this  purpose ;  but 
we  find  a  general  grant  of  power,  and  find  also 
another  grant  of  power,  authorizing  us  to  use 


whatever  means  may  be  necessary  to  execute 
the  first ;  and  we  find  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  said  that  the  judgment  of 
Congress  upon  this  question  shall  be  conclusive, 
that  it  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  courts,  that  it 
is  a  purely  political  matter;  and,  therefore,  the 
determination  of  Congress,  that  raising  up 
colored  men  to  the  right  of  sufirage  is  a  means 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  that  power,  is  a  de- 
termination which  cannot  be  reviewed  bv  the 
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courts,  and  is  conclusive  upon  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  assuming 
that  he  had  the  power  to  execute  this  guarantee, 
and  basing  his  proclamation  upon  it,  went  for- 
ward in  the  work  of  i  econstruction.  It  was  un- 
derstood at  that  time — if  was  so  announced,  if 
not  by  himself,  at  least  formally  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Seward — that  the  govern- 
ments which  he  would  erect  during  the  vacation 
of  Congress  were  to  be  erected  as  provisional 
only,  that  his  plan  of  reconstruction,  and  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  under  it,  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  its  approval  or  disap- 
proval at  the  next  session.  If  the  President 
had  adhered  to  that  determination,  I  believe 
that  all  would  have  been  well,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  would  not  exist.  But,  sir, 
the  Executive  undertook  finally  to  execute  the 
guarantee  himself  without  the  co-operation  of 
Congress.  lie  appointed  provisional  governors, 
giving  to  them  unlimited  power  until  such  time 
as  the  new  State  governments  should  be  erected. 
He  prescribed  in  his  proclamation  who  should 
exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of 
delegates.  And  allow  me  one  moment  to  refer 
to  that.     He  says  in  his  proclamation : 

**  No  person  shall  be  qualified  as  an  elector,  or  shall  be 
elig^iblc  as  a  member  of  such  convention,  unless  he  shall 
have  previously  taken,  and  subscribed  the  oath  of 
amnesty  as  set  forth  in  the  President's  proclamation  of 
May  ao,  A.  D.  1865."— 

Which  was  issued  on  the  same  day,  ami  was  a 
part  of  the  same  transaction — 
"  And  is  a  voter  qualified  as  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
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tntion  and  laws  of  the  Sute  of  North  Carolina  in  force, 
inunediately  before  the  aoth  day  of  Bday,  A.  D.  1861." 

The  persons  having  the  right  to  vote,  must 
have  the  right  to  vote  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  must,  in  addition  to  that,  have  taken  the 
oath  of  amnesty. 

The  President  disfranchised  in  voting  for 
delegates  to  the  conventions,  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  to  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  His  disfranchisement  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  has  been  done  by  Congress. 
In    the  proclamation  of  amnesty,  he  says : 

"  The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from 
the  benefits  of  this  proclamation  " — 

He  then  announced  fourteen  classes  of  persons : 

"  I.    All  who  are,  or  shall  have  been,   pretended,  civil, 
or  diplomatic  officers,  or  otherwise  domestic,  or  foreigpa 
agents,  of  the  pretended  Confederate  government." 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

'*  13.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in 
said  Rebellion,  and  the  estimated  value  of  whose  taxable 
property  is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars." 

And  twelve  other  classes,  estimated  to  num- 
ber at  the  least,  two  hundred  and  fd'-y  thousand, 
or  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  dis- 
franchisement that  has  been  created  by  Con- 
gress, does  not  extend  perhaps  to  more  than 
forty-five  thousand,  or  fifty  thousand  |>ersons,  at 
the  furthest.  These  provisional  Governors, 
under  the  authority  of  the  President,  were  to 
call  conventions ;  they  were  to  hold  the  elections, 
and  they  were  to  count  the  votes ;  they  were  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  that  are  being  exercised 
by  the  military  commanders,  under  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress.  After  those  Consti- 
tutions were  formed,  the  President  went  for- 
ward, and  accepted  them,  as  being  loyal  and 
Republican  in  their  character.  He  authorized 
the  voters  under  them  to  proceed  to  elect  Legis- 
latures, members  of  Congress,  and  the  Legisla- 
tures to  elect  Senators  to  take  seats  in  this 
body.  In  other  words,  the  President  launched 
those  State  governments  into  full  life  and 
activity  without  consultation  with,  or  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress. 


Now,  sir,  when  it  is  claimed  that  these  gov- 
ernments are  legal,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
they  took  their  origin  under  a  proceeding  insti- 
tuted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  execution  of  this  guarantee,  when  it  now 
stands  confessed  tliat  he  could  not  execute  the 
guarantee.  But,  even  if  he  had  the  power,  let 
it  be  further  borne  in  mind,  that  those  Consti- 
tutions were  formed  by  conventions  that  were 
elected  by  less  than  one-third  of  the  white 
voters  in  the  States  at  that  time ;  that  the  con- 
ventions were  elected  by  a  small  minority,  even 
of  the  white  voters,  and  that  those  constitutions, 
thus  formed  by  a  very  small  minority,  have 
never  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  those 
States  for  ratification.  How  can  it  be  pretended 
for  a  moment,  even  admitting  the  President 
had  the  power  to  start  forward  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  that  those  State  governments 
are  legal,  formed  by  a  small  minority,  never 
ratified  by  the  people,  the  people  never  having 
had  a  chance  to  vote  for  them.  They  stand  as 
mere  arbitrary  constitutions,  established  not  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  but  simply  by 
force  of  Executive  power. 

And,  sir,  if  we  shall  admit  those  States  to 
representation  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  other 
House,  under  those  constitutions,  when  the 
thing  shall  have  got  beyond  our  keeping,  and 
they  are  fully  restored  to  their  political  rights, 
they  will  then  rise  up  and  declare  that  those 
constitutions  are  not  binding  upon  them,  that 
they  never  made  them;  and  they  will  throw 
them  off,  and  with  them,  will  go  those  provis> 
ions  which  were  incorporated  therein,  declaring 
that  slavery  should  never  be  restored,  and  that 
their  war  debt  was  repudiated.  Those  provisions 
were  put  into  those  constitutions,  but  they  have 
never  been  sanctioned  by  the  people  of  these 
States,  and  they  will  cast  them  out  as  not  being 
their  act  and  deed,  as  soon  as  thev  shall  have 
been  restored  to  political  power  in  this  govern- 
ment Therefore,  I  say,  that,  even  if  he  con- 
cedes that  the  President  had  the  power,  which 
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he  had  not,  to  start  forward  in  the  execution  of 
this  guarantee,  there  can  still  be  no  pretense 
that  those  governments  are  legal  and  autho- 
rized, and  that  -we  are  bound  to  recognize  them. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
proclamation,  declared  that  those  governments 
were  to  be  formed  only  by  the  loyal  people  of 
those  States ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  that  clause  in  his  procla- 
mation of  reconstruction.     He  says : 

'*  And  with  the*  authority  to  exercise,  within  the  limits 
of  said  State,  all  the  powers  necessary  and  proper  to 
enable  such  loyal  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
to  restore  said  State,  to  its  constitutional  relations  with 
the  Federal  government.'^ 

Again,  speaking  of  the  army: 

"  And  they  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from,  in  any  way 
hindering,  impeding,  or  discouraging  the  loyal  people 
from  the  organization  of  a  State  government  as  herein 
authorized." 

Now,  sir,  so  far  from  those  State  governments 
having  been  organized  by  the  loyal  people,  they 
were  organized  by  the  disloyal;  every  office 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Rebel;  the  Union 
men  had  no  part  or  lot  in  those  governments, 
and  so  far  ^om  answering  the  purpose  for  which 
governments  are  intended,  they  failed  to  extend 
protection  to  the  loyal  men,  either  white  or 
black.  The  loyal  men  were  murdered  with  im- 
punity ;  and  I  will  thank  any  Senator  upon  this 
floor  to  point  out  a  single  case  in  any  of  the 
Rebel  States  where  a  Rebel  has  been  tried  and 
brought  to  punishment  by  the  civil  authority  for 
the  murder  of  a  Union  man.  Not  one  case,  I 
am  told,  can  be  found.  Those  governments 
utterly  failed  in  answering  the  purpose  of  civil 
governments ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  re- 
turned the  colored  people  to  a  condition  of  qmui 
slavery ;  they  made  them  the  slaves  of  society 
instead  of  being,  as  they  were  before,  the  slaves 
of  individuals.  Under  various  forms  of  vagrant 
laws  they  deprived  them  of  the  rights  of  free- 
men, and  placed  them  under  the  power  and  con- 
trol of  their  Rebel  masters,who  were  filled  with 
hatred  and  revenge. 

But,  Mr.   President,   time  passed   on.     Con- 


gress assembled  in  December,  1865.  For  a  time 
it  paused.  It  did  not  at  once  annul  those  gov- 
ernments. It  hesitated.  At  last,  in  x866,  the 
constitutional  amendment,  the  fourteenth  article, 
was  brought  forward  as  a  basis  of  settlement 
and  reconstruction ;  and  there  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing, though  it  was  not  embraced  in  any  law 
or  resolution,  that,  if  the  Southern  people  should 
ratify  and  agree  to  that  amendment,  then  their 
State  governments  would  be  accepted.  But  that 
amendment  was  rejected,  contemptuously  re- 
jected. The  Southern  people,  counseled  and 
inspired  by  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  re- 
jected that  amendment  They  were  told  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions whatever;  that  they  had  forfeited  no 
rights  by  rebellion.  Why,  sir,  what  did  we  pro- 
pose by  this  amendment?  By  the  first  section 
we  declared  that  all  men  born  upon  our  soil 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States— a  thing  that 
had  long  been  recognized  by  every  department 
of  this  government  until  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion was  made  in  1857.  The  second  section  pro- 
vided that  where  a  class  or  race  of  men  were 
excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage  they  should 
not  be  counted  in  the  basis  of  representation — 
an  obvious  justice  that  no  reasonable  man  for  a 
moment  could  deny ;  that  if  four  million  people 
down  South  were  to  have  no  suffrage,  the  men 
living  in  their  midst,  and  surrounding  them,  and 
depriving  them  of  all  political  rights,  should  not 
have  members  of  Congress  on  their  account.  I 
say,  the  justice  of  the  second  article  has  never 
been  successfully  impugned  by  any  argument 
I  care  not  how  ingenious  it  may  be.  What  was 
the  third  clause?  It  was  that  the  leaders  of  the 
South,  those  men  who  had  once  taken  an  official 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  afterward  committed  perjury 
by  going  into  the  rebellion,  should  be  made 
ineligible  to  any  office  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  State. 
It  was  a  very  small  disfranchisement.  It  was 
intended  to  withhold  power  from  those  leaders 
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by  whose  instrumentality  we  had  lost  nearly 
half  a  million  lives  and  untold  treasure.  The 
justice  of  that  disfranchisement  could  not  be 
disproved.  And  what  was  the  fourth  clause  of 
the  amendment?  That  this  government  should 
never  assume  nor  pay  any  part  of  the  Rebel 
debt;  that  it  should  never  pay  the  Rebels  for 
their  slaves.  This  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  How  could  any 
man  oppose  that  amendment  unless  he  was  in 
favor  of  this  government  assuming  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  Rebel  debt,  and  in  favor  of  paying  the 
Rebels  for  their  slaves?  When  the  Democratic 
party  North  and  South  opposed  that  most  im- 
portant, and  perhaps  hereafter  to  be  regarded  as 
vital  amendment,  they  were  committing  them- 
selves in  principle,  as  they  had  been  before  by 
declaration,  to  the  doctrine  that  this  government 
was  bound  to  pay  for  the  slaves,  and  that  it  was 
just  and  right  that  we  should  assume  and  pay 
the  Rebel  debt. 

This  amendment,  as  I  have  before  said,  was 
rejected,  and  when  Congress  assembled  in 
December,  1866,  they  were  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  every  proposition  of  compromise  had 
been  spumed  by  the  Rebels  themselves,  and  they 
had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  begin  the  work  of 
reconstruction  themselves;  and  in  February, 
1867,  Congress  for  the  first  time  entered  upon 
the  execution  of  the  guarantee  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution  by  the  passage  of  the  first  recon- 
struction law.  A  supplementary  bill  was  found 
necessary  in  March,  another  one  in  July,  and  I 
believe  another  one  is  found  necessarv  at  this 
time,  but  the  power  is  with  Congress.  What- 
ever it  shall  deem  necessarv,  whether  it  be  in 
the  way  of  colored  suffrage,  whether  it  be  in  the 
way  of  military  power — whatever  Congress 
shall  deem  necessarv  in  the  execution  of  this 
guau-antee,  is  conclusive  upon  the  courts,  upon 
every  State,  and  upon  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Sir,  when  Congress  entered  upon  this  work, 
it  had  become  apparent  to  all  men  that  loyal 
Republican   State  governments  could   not    be 


erected  and  maintained  upon  the  basis  of  the 
white  population.  We  had  tried  them.  Con- 
gress had  attempted  the  work  of  reconstruction 
through  the  constitutional  amendment  by  leaving 
the  sufirage  with  the  white  men,  and  by  leaving 
with  the  white  people  of  the  South  the  question 
as  to  when  the  colored  people  should  exer- 
cise the  right  of  suffrage,  if  ever;  but  when 
it  was  found  that  those  white  men  were  as 
rebellious  as  ever,  that  they  hated  this  govern- 
ment more  bitterly  than  ever;  when  it  was 
found  that  they  persecuted  the  loyal  men,  both 
white  and  black,  in  their  midst;  when  it  was 
found  that  Northern  men  who  had  gone  down 
there  were  driven  out  by  social  tyranny,  by  a 
thousand  annoyances,  by  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  property,  then  it  became  apparent  to  all 
men  of  intelligence  that  reconstruction  could 
not  take  place  upon  the  basis  of  the  white  popu- 
lation, and  something  else  must  be  done. 

Now,  sir,  what  was  there  left  to  do?  Either 
we  must  hold  these  people  contitually  by  mili- 
tary power,  or  we  must  use  such  machinery 
upon  such  a  new  basis  as  would  enable  loyal 
Republican  State  governments  to  be  raised  up; 
and  in  the  last  resort,  and  I  will  say  Congress 
waited  long,  the  nation  waited  long,  experience 
had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  reason  before  the 
thing  was  done — in  the  last  resort,  and  the  last 
thing  to  be  done.  Congress  determined  to  dig 
through  all  the  rubbish,  dig  through  the  soil 
and  the  shifting  sands,  and  go  down  to  the 
eternal  rock,  and  there,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
everlasting  principle  of  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men,  we  have  planted  the  column  of  re- 
construction;  and,  sir,  it  will  arise  slowly  but 
surely,  and  **the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."  Whatever  dangers  we  apprehend 
from  the  introduction  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  men  just  emerged 
from  slavery,  were  put  aside  in  the  presence  of  a 
greater  danger.  Why,  sir,  let  me  say  frankly  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  that  I  approached 
universal   colored  suffrage  in  the  South  reluct- 
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antljr.  Not  because  I  adhered  to  the  miserable 
dogma  that  this  was  the  white  man^s  govern- 
ment, but  because  I  entertained  fears  about  at 
once  intrusting  a  large  bodjr  of  men  j\ist  from 
slavery,  to  whom  education  had  been  denied  \>y 
law,  to  whom  the  marriage  relation  had  been 
denied,  who  had  been  made  the  basest  and  most 
abject  slaves,  with  political  power.  A.nd  as  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  a  speech  I  made  in 
Indiana  in  1865,  allow  me  to  show  the  principle 
that  then  actuated  me,  for  in  that  speech  I  said : 

"In  regard  to  the  question  admitting  the  freedmen 
of  the  Southern  States  to  vote,  while  I  admit  the  equal 
rights  of  all  men,  and  that  in  time  all  men  will  have  the 
right  to  vote,  without  distinction  of  color  or  race,  I  yet 
believe  that  in  the  case  of  four  millions  of  slaves  just 
freed  from  bondage,  there  should  be  a  period  of  proba* 
tion  and  preparation  before  they  are  brought  to  the  exer- 
cise of  political  power." 

Such  was  my  feeling  at  that  time,  for  it  had 
not  then  been  determined  by  the  bloody  exper- 
ience of  the  last  two  years  that  we  could  not  re- 
construct upon  the  basis  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  such  was  the  opinion  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  North ;  and  it  was  not 
until  a  year  and  a  half  after  that  time  that  Con- 
gress came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
way  left  but  to  resort  to  colored  suffrage,  and 
suffrage  to  all  men,  except  those  who  were  dis- 
qualified by  the  commission  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeaners. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  said  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  through  the  press, 
about  the  violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Con- 
gress we  have  gone  outside  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  remark  of  some  distinguished  statesman 
of  the  Republican  party  is  quoted  to  that  effect. 
Sir,  if  any  Republican  has  ever  said  so  he 
spoke  only  for  himself,  not  for  another.  I  deny 
the  statement  in  toto,  I  insist  that  these  recon- 
struction measures  arc  as  fully  within  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  as  any  legislation 
that  can  be  had,  not  only  by  reason,  but  by 
authority.  And  who  are  the  men  that  are  talk- 
ing so  much  about  the  violation  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, and  who  pretend  to  be  the  especial  friends 
of  that  instrument.?  The  great  mass  of  them 
only  three  years  ago  were  in  arms  to  overturn 
the  Constitution,  and  establish  that  of  Mont- 
gomery in  its  place,  or  were  their  Northern 
friends,  who  were  aiding  and  sympathizing  in 
that  undertaking. 

I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  speak  of  what 
was  described  as  a  Constitutional  Union  man — 
a  man  living  inside  of  the  Federal  lines  during 
the  war,  sympathizing  with  the  rebellion,  and 
who  endeavored  to  aid  the  rebellion  by  insisting 
that  every  measure  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing it  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  these  men  who  claim  to 
be  the  especial  friends  of  the  Constitution  are 
the  men  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  by  force 
of  arms,  and  those  throughout  the  country  who 
have  given  them  aid  and  comfort.  Sir,  you  will 
remember  that  once  a  celebrated  French  woman 
was  being  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  and  as  she 
passed  the  statue  of  liberty,  she  exclaimed: 
"  How  many  crimes  have  been  committed  in 
thy  name!  '*  and  I  can  say  to  the  Constitution, 
How  many  crimes  against  liberty,  humanity, 
and  progress,  are  being  committed  in  thy  name 
by  these  men  who,  while  they  loved  not  the 
Constitution,  and  sought  its  destruction,  now, 
for  party  purposes,  claim  to  be  its  especial  friends. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  yesterday  com- 
pared what  he  called  the  Radical  party  of  the 
North  to  the  radicals  of  the  Senate,  and  when 
he  was  asked  the  question  by  some  Senator, 
**  Who  Are  the  Radicals  of  the  Senate.?"  he  said, 
**  They  are  the  secessionists."  Sir,  the  secession- 
ists of  the  South  are  Democrats  to-day,  acting 
in  harmony  and  concert  with  the  Democratic 
party.  They  were  Democrats  during  the  war 
who  prayed  for  the  success  of  McCIellan  and 
Pendleton,  and  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  vote  for  them.  They  were  Democrats  dur- 
ing the  war,  men  who  sympathized  with  the  re- 
bellion, who  aided  in  bringing  it  on.  These  are 
the  Radicals  of   the  Sduth,  and  mv  friend  from 
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Wisconsin,  after  all,  is  acting  with  that  Radical 
party. 

The  burden  of  his  speech  yesterday  was  tliat 
the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress  are 
intended  to  establish  negro  supremacy.  Sir, 
this  proposition  is  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever. I  believe  it  was  stated  yesterday,  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull]  that  in 
every  State  but  two,  the  white  voters  registered, 
outnumbered  the  colored  voters ;  and  the  fact 
that  in  two  States,  the  colored  voters  out-num- 
bered the  white  voters,  is  owing  to  the  simple 
accident  that  there  are  more  colored  men  in 
those  States,  than  there  are  white  men.  Con- 
gress has  not  sought  to  establish  negro  suprem- 
acy, nor  has  it  sought  to  establish  the  suprem- 
acy of  any  class,  or  party  of  men.  If  it  had 
sought  to  establish  negro  supremacy,  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter,  by  excluding  from 
the  right  of  suffrage,  all  men  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  Rebellion,  and  confining  suf- 
frage only  to  those  who  were  left  That  would 
have  established  negro  supremacy,  by  giving 
the  negroes  an  overwhelming  majority  in  every 
State;  and  if  that  had  been  the  object  of  Con- 
gress, it  could  have  been  readily  done.  But, 
sir,  Congress  has  only  sought  to  divide  the 
political  power  between  the  loyal  and  the  dis- 
loyal. It  has  disfranchised  some  fifty  thousand 
disloyal  leaders,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple to  vote.  They  have  been  disfranchised 
upon  both  sides,  that  neither  should  be  placed 
in  the  power  of  the  other.  The  rebels  have 
the  right  to  vote,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  under 
the  control  and  power  of  the  Union  men  only, 
and  the  Union  men  have  been  allowed  to  vote, 
so  that  they  shall  not  be  under  the  control  and 
power  of  the  Rebels.  This  is  the  policy,  to  di- 
vide the  political  power  among  those  men  for 
the  protection  of  each.  Sir,  the  charge  that  we 
intend  to  create  a  negro  supremacy ,  or  colored 
State  governments,  is  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  for  it  would  have  been  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  have  easily  conferred   such  su- 


premacy by  simply  excluding  the.disloyal  from 
the  right  of  suffrage — a  power  which  it  had  the 
clear  right  to  exercise. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  for 
a  moment,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  upon  which  his 
speech  was  made,  and  see  what  is  its  effect — 
should  it  become  a  law.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  proposed  to  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

**Provided  nevertheUs*^  That,  upon  an  election  for  the 
ratification  of  any  constitution,  or  of  officers  under  the 
same,  previous  to  its  adoption  in  any  State,  no  person  not 
having  the  qualifications  of  an  ^lector  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  such  State,  previous  to  the  late  Rebel- 
lion, shall  be  allowed  to  vote,  unless  he  shall  possess  one 
of  the  following  qualifications,  namely, 

"  I.  He  shall  have  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Federal 
army,  for  one  year  or  more. 

'*  3.  He  shall  have  sufficient  education  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  to  subscribe  his  name 
to  an  oath,  to  support  the  same;  or 

"  3.  He  shall  be  seized  in  his  own  right,  or  in  the  right 
of  his  wife,  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  $250." 

Mr.  Morton.  Sir,  these  qualifications  are, 
by  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  to  apply  to 
those  who  were  not  authorized  to  vote  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  before  the  Rebellion — in  other 
♦words,  the  colored  man.  He  proposes  to  allow 
a  colored  man  to  vote,  if  he  has  been  in  the 
Federal  army  one  year,  and  he  proposes  to  allow 
a  Rebel  white  man  to  vote,  although  he  has 
served  in  the  Rebel  army  four  years!  He  pro- 
poses that  a  colored  man  shall  not  vote,  unless 
he  has  sufficient  education  to  read  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  to  subscribe  his 
name  to  an  oath  to  support  the  same,  whereas 
he  permits  a  Rebel  white  man  to  vote,  who 
never  heard  of  A  and  does  n©t  know  how  to 
make  his  mark,  even  to  a  note  given  for  whisky. 
[Laughter.] 

Again,  sir,  he  proposes  that  the  colored  man 
shall  not  vote,  unless  he  shall  be  seized  in  his 
own  right,  or  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  of  a  free- 
hold of  the  value  of  $250,  a  provision  which, 
of  course,  would  cut  off  nine  hundred  and 
ninetv-nine     out    of   everv    thousand    colored 
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men  in  the  South.  The  colored  man  cannot 
tote,  unless  he  has  a  freehold  of  $250,  but  the 
white  Rebel,  who  was  never  worth  twenty-five 
cents,  who  never  paid  poll-tax  in  his  life,  never 
paid  an  honest  debt,  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 
Sir,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.^  To  cut  off  such 
a  large  part  of  the  colored  vote  as  to  leave  the 
Rebel  white  vote  largely  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
to  put  these  new  State  governments,  there  to  be 
formed,  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Rebels. 
Sir,  I  will  not  spend  longer  time  upon  that. 

My  friend  yesterday  alluded  to  my  indorse- 
ment of  the   President's  policy  in  a  speech   in 
1865.     I  never  indorsed  what  is  now  called  the 
President's  policy.      In   the   summer  of   1865, 
when  I   saw  a  division   coming  between    the 
President  and  the  Republican  party,  and  when 
I  could  not  help  anticipating  the  direful  conse- 
quences that  must  result  from  it,    I   made   a 
speech  in  which  I  repelled  certain  statements 
that  had  been  made  against  the  President,  and 
denied  the  charge,  that,  by  issuing  his  proclama- 
tion of  May  29,  1865,  he  had  thereby  left  the 
Republican   p>arty.     I  said  that  he  had  not  left 
the  Republican  party  by  that  act.     I  did  show 
that  the  policy  of  that  proclamation    was  even 
more   Radical  than  that  of  Mr.   Lincoln.     I  did 
show  that  it  was  more  Radical  even  than  the 
Winter- Davis  bill,  of  the  summer  of  1864.   But, 
sir,  it  was  all  upon  the   distinct  understanding 
that,   whatever   the     President  did,   his    whole 
policy  or  action  was  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  its  consideration  and  decision ;    and,  as  I  be- 
fore remarked,  if  that  had  been  done,  all  would 
have  been  well.     I  did  not  then  advocate  uni- 
versal colored  suffrage  in  the  South,  and  I  have 
before   given    my  reasons   for   it,  a*nd   in   doing 
that,  I  was   acting  in   harmony  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  North.     It 
was   nearly  a  year  after  that  time,  when  Con- 
gress    passed     the    constitutional    amendment, 
which   still   left   the   question  of  suffrage  with 
the  Southern  States,  left  it  with  the  white  peo- 


ple ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  and  a  half  af^er 
that  time,  that  Congress  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  we  could  not  execute  the  guarantee  of 
the  Constitution  without  raising  up  a  new  class 
of  loyal  voters. 

And,  sir,  nobody  concurred  in  that  result 
more  heartily  than  myself.  I  confess  (and  I  do 
it  without  shame)  that  I  have  been  educated  by 
the  great  events  of  this  war.  The  American 
people  have  been  educated  rapidly;  and  the 
man  who  says  he  has  learned  nothing,  that  he 
stands  now  where  he  did  six  years  ago,  is  like 
an  ancient  mile-post  by  the  side  of  a  deserted 
highway.  We,  Mr.  President,  have  advanced 
step  by  step.  When  this  war  began  we  did  not 
contemplate  the  destruction  of  slavery.  I  re- 
member well  when  the  Crittenden  resolution 
was  passed,  declaring  that  the  war  was  not  pros- 
ecuted for  conquest,  or  to  overturn  the  institu- 
tions of  any  State.  I  know  that  that  was 
intended  as  an  assurance  that  slavery  should 
not  be  destroyed,  and  it  received  the  vote,  I  be- 
lieve, of  every  Republican  member  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress ;  but  in  a  few  months  after 
that  time  it  was  found  by  the  events  of  the  war, 
we  could  not  preserve  slavery  and  suppress 
the  rebellion,  and  we  must  destroy  slavery — not 
prosecute  the  war  to  destroy  slavery — but  de- 
stroy slavery  to  prosecute  the  war.  Which  was 
the  better.'  To  stand  by  the  resolution,  and  let 
the  Union  go,  or  to  stand  by  the  Union,  and  let 
the  resolution  go.'  Congress  could  not  stand 
by  that  pledge,  and  it  was  "  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.''  Mr.  Lincoln  is- 
sued his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  setting 
free  the  slaves  of  rebels.  It  was  dictated  by  the 
stern  and  bloody  experience  of  the  times.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  no  choice  left  him.  When  we  be- 
gan this  contest  no  one  thought  we  would  use 
colored  soldiers  in  the  war.  The  distinguished 
Senator  sitting  by  me  here  [Mr.  Cameron], 
when,  in  the  winter  of  1861,  he  first  brought 
forward  the  proposition,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
to  use  cplored  soldiers,  was  greatly  in  advance 
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of  public  opinion,  and  was  thought  to  be  vision- 
ary ;  but,  as  the  war  progressed,  it  became  mani- 
fest to  all  intelligent  men  that  we  must  not  only 
destroy  slavery,  but  we  must  avail  ourselves  of 
every  instrumentality  in  our  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  the 
whole  country  accorded  in  the  use  of  colored 
soidiers,  and  gallant  and  glorious  service  they 
rendered.  In  1864  a  proposition  was  brought 
forward  in  this  bodv  to  amend  the  Constitution 

m 

of  the  United  States  by  abolishing  slavery.  We 
do  not  think  that  is  very  radical  now,  but  it  was 
very  radical  then ;  it  was  the  great  measure  of 
the  age,  and  almost  of  modern  times,  and  it  was 
finally  passed ;  an  amendment  setting  free  every 
human  being  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  But,  sir,  we  were  very  far  then  from 
where  we  are  now.  All  will  remember  the 
celebrated  Winter- Davis  bill,  passed  in  June, 
1864,  which  took  the  power  of  reconstruction 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  President,  where  it  did 
not  in  fact,  belong. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Lincoln;  but  if  that  bill  had 
passed  it  would  perhaps  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  this  government  We  can  all  see 
it  now,  although  it  was  then  thought  to  be  the 
most  radical  measure  of  the  times.  What  did  it 
propose?  It  proposed  to  prescribe  a  plan,  to 
take  effect  when  the  war  should  end^  by  which 
these  rebel  States  should  be  restored.  I  refer  to 
that  bill  simply*to  show  how  we  have  all  trav- 
eled. It  required  but  one  condition,  or  guaran- 
tee, on  the  part  of  the  South,  and  that  was  that 
they  should  put  in  their  Constitutions  a  provis- 
ion prohibiting  slavery.  It  required  no  otiier 
guarantee ;  it  required  no  equalization  of  rep- 
resentation; no  security  against  Rebel  debts, 
or  against  payment  for  emancipated  slaves; 
and  it  confined  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
white  men.  But  it  was  thought  to  be  a  great 
step  in  advance  at  the  time,  and  so  it  was;  but 
events  were  passing  rapidly,  and  in  1865  the 
President  came  forward  with  his  proposition, 
and  I  am  stating  what  is  true  from  an  examina- 


tion of  the  documents,  when  I  say  that,  but  for 
the  want  of  power  with  the  President,  his 
scheme  in  itself  considered  was  far  more  radi- 
cal than  that  of  the  Winter-Davis  bill;  but 
events  were  rapidly  teaching  the  statesmen  of 
the  time  that  we  could  not  reconstruct  upon 
that  basis. 

Still,  Congress  was  not  prepared  to  take  a 
forward  step  until  the  summer  of  1866,  in  the 
passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  which 
we  now  regard  as  a  half-way  measure,  neces- 
sary and  vital  as  far  as  it  went,  but  not  going 
far  enough.  That  was  rejected,  and  we  were 
then  compelled  to  go  further,  and  we  have  now 
fallen  upon  the  plan  of  reconstruction  which  I 
have  been  considering.  It  has  been  dictated  by 
the  logic  of  events.  It  overrides  all  arguments, 
overrides  all  prejudices,  overrides  all  theory,  in 
the  presence  of  the  necessity  for  preserving  the 
life  of  this  nation ;  and,  if  future  events  shall  de- 
termine that  we  must  go  further,  I  for  one  am 
prepared  to  say  that  I  will  go  as  far  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  this  guarantee, 
the  reconstruction  of  this  Republic  upon  a  right 
basis,  and  the  successful  restoration  of  every 
part  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  column  of  reconstruction, 
as  I  before  remarked,  has  risen  slowly.  It  has 
not  been  hewn  from  a  single  stone.  It  is  com- 
posed of  many  blocks,  )>ainfully  laid  up,  and 
put  together,  and  cemented  by  the  tears  and 
blood  of  the  nation.  Sir,  we  have  done  nothing 
arbitrarily.  We  have  done  nothing  for  punish- 
ment, aye,  too  little  for  punishment  Justice  has 
not  had  her  demand.  Not  a  man  yet  has  been 
executed  for  this  great  treason.  The  arch  fiend 
himself  is  now  at  liberty  upon  bail.  No  man  is 
to  be  punished;  and  now,  while  punishment  has 
gone  by,  as  we  all  know,  we  are  insisting  only 
upon  security  for  the  future.  We  are  simply 
asking  that  the  evil  spirits  who  brought  this 
war  upon  us  shall  not  again  come  into  power 
during  this  generation,  again  to  bring  upon  us 
rebellion  and  calamity.    We  are  simply  asking 
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ior  tboM  KCurities  that  -we  deem  necessary  for 
ourpemce,  and  the  peace  of  our  pcterily. 

Sir,  there  Is  one  great  difference  between  this 
Union  partj  and  the  so-called  Democratic  party. 
Our  principles  are  those  o£  humanlly ;  thejr  are 
those  of  justice;  thsy  are  those  of  equal  rights; 
thej  are  principles  that  appeal  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men;  while  on  the  other  side  we 
hcu-  appeals  to  the  prejudice  of  rece  ag^nst 
nee.  The  white  man  is  overwhelmingly  In  the 
mjority  In  this  country,  and  that  majority  is 
jcarly  Increased  by  half  a  million  of  white  men 
from  abroad,  and  that  majority  gaining  in  pro- 
portion from  year  to  year,  until  the  colored  men 
will  finally  be  but  a  handful  In  this  country ;  and 
yet  we  bear  the  prejudices  of  the  white  race  ap- 
pealed to,  to  crush  this  other  race,  and  to  prevent 
It  from    rising  to  supremacy  and  power,     i 


there  is  nothing  noble,  there  It  nothing  gener- 
ous, there  is  nothing  lovely  in  that  policy,  or 
that  appeal.  How  does  that  principle  compare 
with  ours.'  We  are  standing  upon  the  broad 
platform  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  "  All  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena- 
ble rights;  tliat  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  We  say,  that 
these  are  not  given  by  laws ;  are  not  given  by 
the  Constitution ;  but  they  are  the  gift  of  God  to 
every  man  born  into  Ihe  world.  Uh,  sir,  how 
glorious  is  thU  principle  compared  with  the  In- 
human— I  might  say  the  heathenish  appeal 
to  the  prejudice  of  race  against  race;  the  en- 
deavor further  to  excite  Ihe  strong  against  the 
weak;  the  endeavor  further  to  deprive  the  weak 
of  their  r^hts  of  protection  against  the  strongl 
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HADDEUS  STEVENS  was 
born  at  Danville,  Caledonia 
county,  Vermont,  on  April  4, 
1792.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  181 2,  and  died  while 
in  the  service,  leaving  his  family  in  des- 
titute circumstances.  Thaddeus  had  an 
eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  desired 
to  obtain  a  thorough  collegiate  education. 
His  mother  assisted  him  in  gratifying 
this  desire,  making  everything  else  bend 
to  the  advancement  of  his  plans.  His  pre- 
paratory studies  were  pursued  at  Peach- 
am  Academy,  in  his  native  county,  and 
two  years  were  spent  in  the  University 
of  Vermont.  He  then  entered  Dart 
mouth  College,  and  graduated  in  18 14. 
He  chose  the  law  for  his  profession; 
entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of  it;  re- 
moved to  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1815, 
where  he  taught  in  an  academy,  pur- 
sued his  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18 16.  Soon  after  he  settled  in 
Gettysburg,  Adams  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession  with  energy,  and  soon  ac- 
quired an  extensive  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness.    In    1828-29    Mr.    Stevens  seems 


first  to  have  taken  part  in  politics.  At 
that  time  the  Aiiti-Masonic  excitement 
was  high,  and  he  joined  the  party  in  op- 
position to  secret  societies.  From  1833 
to  1840  he  was,  most  of  the  time,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  where  he  was 
recognized  as  a  leader  of  his  party. 
When,  in  1837-8,  the  convention  to 
revise  the  Constitution,  of  which  he  was 
an  active  member,  disfranchised  the 
colored  race,  by  inserting  the  word 
"  white,"  Mr.  Stevens  stood  alone  in  re- 
fusing  to  sign  his  name  to  the  work  of 
the  convention,  and,  on  account  of  that 
act,  opposed  its  ratification  by  the  people. 
In  1842  he  retired  for  a  time  from 
politics,  removed  to  Lancaster  county, 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  increased  his  already  bright 
reputation,  and  improved  his  crippled 
finances.  In  1848,  and  again  in  1850, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill.  In  1852  he  declined  a  re- 
election, but  was  returned  to  the  House 
again   in    1858,   and,   by  successive   re- 
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elections,  was  a  member  of  that  body 
until  his  death.  In  all  of  his  member- 
ship of  the  House,  he  was  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders.  For  six  years  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  for  four  years  chairman 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  and 
during  the  impeachment  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  House,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  trial. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Stevens  to 
be  a  participant  in  public  affairs,  at  a 
time  of  momentous  importance  to  the 
nation.  He  was,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  man, 
and  a  fearless  champion  of  whatever 
measures  would  elevate  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

He  was  a  wise  and  deteripined  ad- 
vocate of  the  educational  system  which 


has  been  of  such  benefit  to  Pennsylvania. 
During  his  whole  public  -life  he  was 
a  consistent  and  determined  enemy  of 
slavery,  and  a  faithful  friend  to  the  op- 
pressed race.  He  knew  no  fear  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  the  advocacy  of 
right.  From  the  first  sound  of  civil  war 
to  the  final  triumph  he  was  the  unfalter- 
ing, sagacious  leader,  advocating  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  on  a  war  basis. 
He  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery 
from  the  first,  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, and  the  enrollment  of  the  freedmen 
as  soldiers.  When  the  war  closed  he 
was  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  freed- 
men, and  the  government  of  the  re- 
stored Southern  States  by  them,  and 
those  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union  during  the  dark  days  of  rebellion. 
His  busy  and  eventful  life  closed  in 
Washington  City,  August    1 1 ,  i  ^6?i, 


IMPEACHMENT   OF   JOHNSON. 


Mr.  Stertus'  argument  in  the  impeachmtnt  trial  of  President  'Johnson^  delivered  in  April^  iSbif. 


Mr.  Chief  Justice:      May    it    please    the 

court,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  be   brief  in  \uy  re- 

'narks,  unless  I  should  find   mvself  less  master 

of  the  subject  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  than  I 

hope.     Experience  has  taught  that  nothing  is  so 

prolix  as  ignorance.     I    fear  I    may   prove  thus 

ignorant,  as   I   had  not  expected  to  take  part  in 

^his  debate  until  very  lately. 

I  shali  discuss  but  a  single  article — the  one 
^^at  was  finally  adopted  upon  my  earnest  solici- 
tation, and  which,  if  proved,  I  considered  then, 


and  still  consider,  as  quite  sufiicienl  for  the 
ample  conviction  of  the  distinguished  respond- 
ent, and  for  his  removal  from  office,  which  is  the 
only  legitimate  object  for  which  this  impeach- 
ment could  be  instituted. 

During  the  very  brief  period  which  I  shall 
occupy,  I  desire  to  discuss  the  charges  against 
the  respondent  in  no  mean  spirit  of  malignity  or 
vituperation,  but  to  argue  them  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  high  tribunal  before  which  I  ap- 
pear, and  of  the  exalted  position  of  the  accused. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  character  or 
condition,  he  has  been  made  respectable,  and  his 
condition  has  been  dignified  by  the  action  ot  his 
fellow-citizens.  Railing  accusation,  therefore, 
would  ill  become  this  occasion,  this  tribunal,  or 
a  proper  sense  of  the  position  of  those  who 
discuss  this  question  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other. 

To  see  the  chief  servant  of  a  trusting  com- 
munity arraigned  before  the  bar  of  public  justice, 
charged  with  high  delinquencies,  is  interesting. 
To  behold  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  a 
powerful  people  charged  with  the  betrayal  of  his 
trust,  and  arraigned  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, ts  always  a  most  interesting  specta- 
cle. When  the  charges  against  such  public 
servant  accuse  him  of  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
high  trust  confided  in  him,  and  usurp  the  power 
of  a  whole  people,  that  he  may  become  their 
ruler,  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  millions  of 
men,  and  should  be  discussed  with  a  calm  de- 
termination which  nothing  can  divert,  and 
nothing  can  reduce  to  mockery.  Snch  is  the 
condition  of  this  great  Republic  as  looked  upon 
by  an  astonished  and  wondering  world. 

The  offices  of  impeachment  in  England  and 
America  are  very  different  from  each  other  in 
the  uses  made  of  them  for  the  punishment  of 
offenses;  and  he  will  greatly  err  who  undertakes 
to  make  out  the  analogy  between  them,  either 
in  the  mode  of  trial  or  the  final  result. 

In  England  the  highest  crimes  may  be  tried 
before  the  high  court  of  impeachment,  and  the 
severest  punishments,  even  to  imprisonment, 
fine,  and  death,  may  be  inflicted. 

When  our  Constitution  was  framed  all  these 
personal  punishments  were  excluded  from  the 
judgment,  and  the  defendant  was  to  be  dealt 
with  so  far  as  the  public  safety  required,  and  no 
farther.  Hence  it  was  made  to  apply  simply  to 
political  offenses — to  persons  holding  politcal 
positions,  either  by  appointment  or  by  election 
by  the  people. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  no  crime  containing 


malignant  or  indictable  offenses  higher  than 
misdemeanors  was  necessary,  either  to  be  alleged 
or  proved.  If  the  respondent  was  shown  to  be 
abusing  his  official  trust  to  the  injury  of  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  he  was  discharging  public  duties, 
and  persevered  in  such  abuse  to  the  injury  of  his 
constituents,  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  him 
was  to  impeach  him  for  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
(and  only  the  latter  is  necessary),  and  thus  re- 
move him  from  the  office  which  he  was  abusing. 
Nor  does  it  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether 
such  abuse  arose  from  malignity,  from  unwar- 
ranted negligence,  or  from  depravity,  so  repeated 
as  to  make  his  countenance  in  office  injurious  to 
the  people,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  punishment  which  the  law,  under  our 
Constitution,  authorizes  to  be  inflicted,  fully 
demonstrates  this  argument;  that  punishment 
upon  conviction  extends  only  to  removal  from 
office,  and  if  the  crime  or  misdemeanor  chaiged 
be  one  of  deep  and  wicked  dye,  the  culprit  is 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  unless  he  should  be 
pursued  by  a  new  prosecution  in  the  ordinary 
courts.  What  does  it  matter  then,  what  the 
motive  of  the  respondent  might  be  in  his  re- 
peated acts  of  malfeasance  in  office.^  Mere 
mistakes  in  intention,  if  so  persevered  in  after 
proper  warning,  as  to  bring  mischief  upon  the 
community,  are  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  re- 
moval of  the  officer  from  the  place  where  he  is 
working  mischief  by  his  continuance  in  poWer. 

The  only  question  to  be  considered  is :  Is  the 
respondent  violating  the  law.^  His  perseverance 
in  such  a  violation,  although  it  shows  a  perverse- 
ness,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  convic- 
tion. The  great  object  is  the  removal  from 
office  and  the  arrrest  of  the  public  injuries 
which  he  is  inflicting  upon  those  with  whose 
interests  he  is  intrusted. 

The  single  charge  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
suggest,  I  am  expected  to  maintain.  That  duty 
is  a  light  one,  easily  performed,  and  which,  I 
apprehend,  it  will  be  found  impossible  for  the 
respondent  to  answer  or  evade. 
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When  Andrew  Johnson  took  upon  himself 
die  duties  d  his  high  office,  he  swore  to  obey 
die  Constitution  and  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
fauthfuUjr  executed.  That,  indeed,  is,  and  has 
always  been,  the  chief  duty  of  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States.  The  duties  of  legislation  and 
adjiidicating  the  laws  of  his  country  fall  in  no 
way  to  his  lot  To  obey  the  commands  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation,  and  to  see  that 
others  should  obey  them,  was  his  whole  duty — 
t  duty  which  he  could  not  escape,  and  any 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  in  direct  violation  of 
his  official  oath ;  in  other  words,  a  misprision  of 
ferj'ury, 

I  accuse  him,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  having  perpetrated  that  foul 
ofifense  against  the  laws  and  interests  of  his 
country. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  Congress 
passed  a  law,  over  the  veto  of  the  President, 
entitled,  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain civil  offices,"  the  first  section  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

**  Ar  if  •macttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa  - 
tiveg  of  the  United  States  oj  America,  in  Congress  as- 
semhledf  That  every  person  holding*  any  civil  ofhce  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed,  by,  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  may 
hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become 
duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like 
nuumer  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided :  Provided^  That  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  toe  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during- 
theterm  ot  President  by  wlwm  they  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  re- 
moval by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  second  section  provides  that  when  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session,  if  the  President  shall 
deem  the  officer  guilty  of  acts  which  require  his 
removal  or  suspension,  he  may  be  suspended 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate ;  and  that 
within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  the  reasons  for  such  suspension  shall  be 
reported  to  that  body ;  and  if  the  Senate  shall  not 
deem  the  reasons  sufficient  for  such  suspension 


or  removal,  the  officer  shall  be  considered  re- 
moved from  his  office;  but  if  the  Senate  shall 
not  deem  the  reasons  sufficient  for  such  sus- 
pension or  removal,  the  officer  shall  forthwith  re- 
sume the  functions  of  his  office,  and  the  person 
appointed  in  his  place  shall  cease  to  discharge 
such  duties. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  August,  1867,  the  Senate 
then  not  being  in  session,  the  President  sus- 
pended Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  War,  and  appointed  U.  S.  Grant, 
General  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  On  the 
1 2th  day  of  December,  1867,  the  Senate  being 
then  in  session,  he  reported,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act,  the  causes  of  such  sus- 
pension to  the  Senate,  which  duly  took  the  same 
into  consideration.  Before  the  Senate  had  con- 
cluded its  examination  of  the  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  such  reasons,  he  attempted  to  en- 
ter into  arrangements  by  which  he  might  ob- 
struct the  due  execution  of  the  law,  and  thus 
prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  re- 
suming the  functions  of  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  War,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
even  if  the  Senate  should  decide  in  his  favor. 

And,  in  furtherance  of  said  attempt,  on  the  ist 
day  of  February,  1868,  he  appointed  one  I^renzo 
Thomas,  by  letter  of  authority  or  commission. 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  although  the 
same  was  then  in  session,  and  ordered  him  (the 
said  Thomas)  to  take  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  the  public  property  appertain- 
ing thereto,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof. 

We  charge  that,  in  defiance  of  frequent  warn- 
ings, he  has  since  repeatedly  attempted  to  carry 
those  orders  into  execution,  and  to  prevent 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  executing  the  laws  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Department  of  War,  and  from 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  very  able  gentleman  who  argued  this 
case  for  the  respondent  has  contended  that  Mr. 
Stanton's  case  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  the 
act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices. 
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and  that  therefore,  the  President  cannot  be  con- 
victed of  violating  that  act.  His  argument  in 
demonstrating  that  position  was  not,  I  think, 
quite  equal  to  his  sagacity  in  discovering  where 
the  great  strength  of  the  prosecution  was  lodged. 
He  contended  that  the  proviso,  which  embraced 
the  Secretary  of  War,  did  not  include  Mr. 
Stanton,  because  he  was  not  appointed  hy  the 
President  in  whose  term  the  acts  charged  as 
misdemeanors,  were  perpetrated ;  and,  in  order 
to  show  that  he  contended  that  the  term  of 
office  mentioned  during  which  he  was  entitled 
to  hold,  meant  the  time  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent who  appointed  him  actually  did  hold, 
whether  dead  or  alive ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
appointed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  under  whose  com- 
mission he  was  holding  indefinitely,  being  dead, 
his  term  of  office  referred  to  had  expired,  and 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  holding  during  a  part 
of  that  term.  That  depends  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws  made  under  it.  By  the  Con- 
stitution, the  whole  time  from  the  adoption  of 
the  government  was  intended  to  be  divided  into 
equal  Presidential  periods,  and  the  word  'Uerm  " 
was  technically  used  to  designate  the  time  of 
each.  The  first  section  of  the  second  article  of 
the  Constitution  provides: 

•*  That  the  Exccwtive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
office  durin};^  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with 
the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  //nw,  be  elected 
as  follows/'  etc. 

Then  it  provides  that — 

••  In  cases  of  removal  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  res- 
ignation, or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  said  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  Con- 
gress may  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  designating  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 

The  learned  counsel  contends  that  the  Vice- 
President,  who  accidentallv  succeeds  to  the 
duties  of  President,  is  serving  out  a  new  Presi- 
dential .  term  of  his  own,  and  that,  unless  Mr. 
Stanton  was  appointed  by  him,  he  is  not  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act.     It  happened  that  Mr. 


Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1862, 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  was  still 
serving  as  kis  appointee,  by,  and  with,  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Johnson  never 
appointed  him,  and,  unless  he  held  a  valid  com- 
mission by  virtue  of  Mr.  Lincoln*s  appoint- 
ment, he  was  acting  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  expended  billions  of  money, 
and  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  with- 
out any  commission  at  all.  To  permit  this  to 
be  done,  without  any  valid  commission,  would 
have  been  a  misdemeanor  in  itself.  But,  if  he 
held  a  valid  commission,  whose  commission 
was  it?  Not  Andrew  Johnson's.  Then,  in 
whose  term  was  he  serving,  for  he  must  have 
been  in  somebody's  term.^  Even  if  it  was  in 
Johnson's  term,  he  would  hold  for  four  years, 
unless  sooner  removed,  for  there  is  no  term 
spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  of  a  shorter 
period  for  a  Presidential  term  than  four  years. 
But  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  operation  of 
the  law,  whether  he  was  holding  in  Lincoln's  or 
Johnson's  term.  Was  it  not  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
term  ?  Lincoln  had  been  elected,  and  re-elected 
the  second  term  to  commence  in  1865,  and  the 
Constitution  expressly  declared  that  that  term 
should  be  four  years. 

By  virtue  of  his  previous  commission,  and 
the  imiform  custom  of  the  countrv,  Mr  Stan- 
ton  continued  to  hold  during  the  term  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  imless  sooner  removed.  Now,  does 
any  one  pretend  that,  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1865,  a  new  Presidential  term  did  not  com- 
mence? For,  it  will  be  seen  upon  close  exam- 
ination, that  the  word  '*  term  "  alone  marks  the 
time  of  the  Presidential  existence,  so  that  it 
may  divide  the  different  periods  of  office,  by  a 
well -recognized  rule.  Instead  of  saying  that 
the  Vice-President  shall  become  President  upon 
his  death,  the  Constitution  says: 

"  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice-President." 

What  is   to  devolve  on  the  Vice-President? 
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Not  the  Presidential  commission  held  by  his 
predecessor,  but  the  *'  duties  *'  which  were  in- 
cumbent on  him.  If  he  were  to  take  Mr.  Lin- 
cohi*8  term,  he  would  serve  for  four  years,  for 
term  is  the  only  limitation  to  that  office,  de- 
fined in  the  Constitution,  as  I  have  said  before. 
But  the  learned  counsel  has  contended  that  the 
word  **  term  "  of  the  Presidential  office  means 
the  death  of  the  President.  Then  it  would 
have  been  better  expressed,  by  saying  that  the 
President  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term 
between  two  assassinations,  and  then  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  President  would  mark  the  period 
ol  the  operation  of  this  law. 

II,  then,  Mr.  Johnson  was  serving  out  one  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  terms,  there  seems  to  be  no  ar- 
gument against  including  Mr.  Stanton  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  He  was  so  included 
by  the  President  in  his  notice  of  removal,  in  his 
reasons  therefor  given  to  the  Senate,  and  in  his 
notification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  it  is  too  late,  when  he  is  caught  violating 
the  very  law  under  which  he  professes  to  act,  to 
turn  round  and  deny  that  that  law  affects  the 
cjtec.  The  gentleman  treats  lightly  the  question 
of  estoppal;  and  yet,  really  nothing  is  more 
powertul,  for  it  is  an  argument  by  the  party 
himself  against  himself,  and,  although  not  plead- 
able in  the  same  way,  is  just  as  potential  in  a  case 
»«  feds,  as  when  pleaded  in  a  case  of  record. 

But,  there  is  a  ^till  more  conclusive  answer. 
Tht:  nr*t  ?>ection  provides  that  every  person 
holding  civil  office,  who  has  been  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every 
pjcrton  that  hereafter  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
^uch  office,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office 
until  a  f-uccessor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner 
appointed,  and  duly  qualified,  except  a>  herein 
o:hen»-ise  provided.  Then  comes  the  proviso 
-Nihich  the  defendant's  coun*^fl  bavs,  does  not 
embrace  Mr.  .Stanton,  lx?cause  he  was  not  ap- 
rioir.ied  b_\  the  Pre>ident  in  whose  term  he  was 
remo-ied.  If  he  uas  not  embraced  in  the  pro- 
viso. Ihen    he  wa-?    nowhere  ^peciaiiy    provided 


for,  and  was  consequently  embraced  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  first  section,  which  declares  that 
every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  comes  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

The  respondent,  in  violation  of  this  law,  ap- 
pointed General  Thomas  to  office,  whereby, 
according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  act,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  tenure-of-office  act  he  knew  it  was  a  law, 
and  so  recorded  upon  the  statutes.  I  disclaim 
all  necessity  in  a  trial  of  impeachment  to  prove 
the  wicked  or  unlawful  intention  of  the  respon- 
dent, and  it  is  unwise  ever  to  aver  to  it. 

In  impeachments,  more  than  in  indictments, 
the  averring  of  the  fact  charged  carries  with  it 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  about  intent.  In 
indictments  you  charge  that  the  defendant,  **  in- 
stigated by  the  devil,*'  and  so  on;  and  you 
might  as  well  call  on  the  prosecution  to  prove 
the  presence,  shape,  and  color  of  his  majesty, 
as  to  call  upon  the  managers  in  impeachment 
to  prove  intention.  I  go  further  than  some, 
and  contend  that  no  corrupt  or  wicked  motive 
need  instigate  the  acts  for  which  impeachment 
is  brought.  It  is  enough  that  they  v%ere  official 
violations  of  law.  The  counsel  have  placed 
great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  proving  that 
thev  were  willfully  done.      If  bv  tliat  he  means 
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that  they  were  voluntarily  done,  I  agree  with 
him.  A  mere  accidental  trespass  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  convict.  But  that  which  is  volun- 
tarily done  is  -willfully  done,  according  to  every 
honest  definition ;  and,  whatever  malfeauance  \h 
willingly  perpetrated  by  an  officeholder  is  a 
misdemeanor  in  office,  whatever  he  may  allej^e  • 
was  his  intention. 

The  President  justifies  himself  by  a^-^erting 
that  all  previous  President>  had  exerci>ed  the 
same  right  of  removing  officers,  for  cause  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  President  alone.  Had  there 
been  no  law  to  prohibit  it  when  Mr.  .Stanton 
was  removed,  the  cases  would  have  been  paral- 


lelf  and  the  one  might  be  adduced  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  other.  But,  since  the  action 
of  any  of  the  Presidents  to  which  he  refers,  a 
law  had  been  passed  by  Congress,  after  a  stub- 
born controversy  with  the  Executive,  denying 
that  right  and  prohibiting  it  in  futiu*e,  and  im- 
posing a  severe  penalty  upon  any  executive 
officer  who  should  exercise  it;  and  tliat,  too, 
after  the  President  had  himself  made  issue  on 
its  constitutionality,  and  been  defeated.  No  pre- 
text, therefore,  any  longer  existed  that  such 
right  was  vested  in  the  President  by  virtue  of 
his  office.  Hence  the  attempt  to  shield  himself 
under  such  practice  is  a  most  lame  evasion  of 
the  question  at  issue.  Did  he  **  take  care  that 
this  law  should  be  faithfully"  executed?  He 
answers,  that  acts  that  would  have  violated  the 
law,  had  it  existed,  were  practiced  by  his 
predecessors.  How  does  that  justify  his  own 
'  malfeasance? 

The  President  says  that  he  removed  Mr. 
Stanton  simply  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  tenure- of-office  law  by  a  judicial  decision. 
He  has  already  seen  it  tested  and  decided  by 
the  votes,  twice  given,  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators,  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  stood  as  a  law  upon  the  statute  books.  No 
case  had  arisen  under  that  law,  or  is  referred  to 
by  the  President,  which  required  any  judicial 
interposition.  If  there  had  been,  or  should  be, 
the  courts  were  open  to  any  one  who  felt  ag- 
grieved by  the  action  of  Mr.  Stanton.  But, 
instead  of  enforcing  that  law,  he  takes  advant- 
age of  the  name  and  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  it,  and  to  induce  others  to  resist 
it.  Instead  of  attempting,  as  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  to  see  that  tiiat  law  was  faith- 
fully executed,  he  took  great  pains  and  perpe- 
trated the  acts  alleged  in  this  article,  not  only  to 
resist  it  himself,  but  to  seduce  others  to  do  the 
same.  He  sought  to  induce  the  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  to  aid  him  in  an  open, 
avowed  obstruction  of  the  law  as  it  stood  unre- 
pealed upon  the  statute-book.      He  could  find 


no  one  to  unite  with  him  in  perpetrating  such 
an  act  until  he  sunk  down  upon  the  unfortunate 
individual  bearing  the  title  of  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army.  Is  this  taking  care  that  the  laws 
shall  be  faithfully  executed?  Is  this  attempting 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  by  upholding  their 
validity,  according  to  his  oath?  On  the  other 
hand,  was  it  not  a  high  and  bold  attempt  to  ob- 
struct the  laws,  and  take  care  that  they  should 
not  be  executed?  He  must  not  excuse  himself 
by  saying  that  he  had  doubts  of  its  constitution- 
ality, and  wished  to  test  it.  What  right  had  he 
to  be  hunting  up  excuses  for  others,  as  well  as 
himself,  to  violate  this  law?  Is  not  this  confes- 
sion a  misdemeanor  in  itself? 

The  President  asserts  that  he  did  not  remove 
Stanton  under  the  ten  ure-of -office  law.  This  is 
a  direct  contradiction  of  his  own  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which,  as  he  was 
bound  bv  law,  he  communicated  to  that  officer 
the  fact  of  the  removal.  This  portion  of  the 
answer  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  dis- 
posed of  by  the  non-existence  of  the  fact,  as 
well  as  by  his  subsequent  report  to  the  Senate. 

The  following  is  the  letter  just  alluded  to, 

dated  August  14,  1867: 

"Sir:  Incompliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act 
entitled  *An  act  to  re^^ulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices/  you  arc  hereby  notified  that  on  the  lath  instant 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Staflton  was  suspended  from  his  office 
as  Secretary  of  War,  and  General  U.  S.  Grant  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  adiHterim, 

'*  Hon.  Sbcrktary  of  thb  TKBASimv." 

Wretched  man!  A  direct  contradiction  of 
his  solemn  answer !  How  necessary  that  a  man 
should  have  a  good  conscience  or  a  good  mem- 
ory! Both  would  not  be  out  of  place.  How 
lovely  to  contemplate  what  was  so  assiduously  in- 
culcated by  a  celebrated  Pagan  in  the  mind  of 
his  son :  "  Virtue  is  truth,  and  truth  is  virtue." 
And  still  more,  virtue  of  every  kind  charms  us, 
yet  that  virtue  is  strongest  which  is  effected  by 
justice  and  generosity.  Good  deeds  will  never 
be  done,  wise  acts  will  never  be  executed, except 
bv  the  virtuous  and  the  conscientious. 

May  the  good  people  of  this  Republic  remenu 
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bcr  this  good  old  doctrine  when  they  next  meet 
to  select  their  rulers,  and  may  they  select  only 
the  brave  and  the  virtuous. 

Has  it  been  proved,  as  charged  in  this  article, 
that  Andrew  Johnson  in  vacation  suspended 
from  office  Edvin  M.  Stanton,  who  had  been 
duly  appointed,  and  was  then  executing  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; 
did  he  report  the  reasons  for  such  suspension  to 
the  Senate  within  twenty  days  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate;  and  did  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  such  reasons  ?  Did 
the  Senate  declare  such  reasons  insufficient, 
whereby  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  became 
authorized  to  forthwith  resume  and  exercise  the 
functions  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  displace  the 
Secretary  ad  interim^  whose  duties  were  then  to 
cease  and  terminate;  did  the  said  Andrew  John- 
ton,  in  his  official  character  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  attempt  to  obstruct  the  return  of 
the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  his  resumption 
forthwith,  of  the  functions  of  his  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  War ;  and  has  he  con- 
tinued to  attempt  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  said  office  by  said  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, Secretary  of  War,  notwithstanding  the 
Senate  decided  in  his  favor?  If  he  has,  then 
the  acts  in  violation  of  law,  charged  in  this  arti- 
cle, are  full  and  complete. 

The  proof  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  and 
depends  upon  the  credibility  of  one  or  two  wit- 
nesses, who,  upon  this  point,  corroborate  each 
other's  evidence. 

Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  letter  «f  the  31st  of 
January,  1868,  not  onXy  declared  that  such  was 
his  intention,  but  reproached  U.  S.  Grant,  Gen- 
eral, in  the  following  language : 

"You  had  found  in  our  first  conference  *  that  the  Presi- 
<Jent  was  desirous  of  keeping  Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office, 
toketker  iustained  in  t'le  suspension  or  not,*  You  know 
'what  reasons  had  induced  the  President  to  ask  from  you 
a  promise;  you  also  knew  that  in  case  vour  views  of  duty 
did  not  accord  with  his  own  convictions,  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  fill  your  place  by  another  appointment.  Even 
ig^orinff  the  existepce  of  a  positive  understanding-  be- 


tween us,  these  conclusions  were  plainly  dedudble  from 
our  various  conversations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  you  did  not  offer  to  re- 
turn the  place  to  my  possession,  but,  according;'  to  your 
own  statement,  placed  yourself  in  a  position  where,  could 
I  have  anticipated  your  action,  I  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ask  of  you,  as  I  was  compelled  to  ask  of  your 
predecessor  in  the  War  Department,  a  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, or  else  to  resort  to  the  more  disagreeable  expedient 
of  suspending  you  by  a  successor." 

He  thus  distinctly  alleges  that  the  General 
had  a  full  knowledge  that  such  was  his  deliber- 
ate intention.  Hard  words  and  injurious  epithets 
can  do  nothing  to  corroborate  or  to  injure,  the 
character  of  a  witness;  but,  if  Andrew  Johnson 
be  not  wholly  destitute  of  truth,  and  a  shameless 
falsifier,  then  this  article  and  all  its  charges  are 
clearly  made  out  by  his  own  evidence. 

Whatever  the  respondent  may  say  of  the 
reply  of  U.  S.  Grant,  General,  only  goes  to  con- 
firm the  fact  of  the  President's  lawless  attempt 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  act  specified  in 
the  article. 

If  General  Grant's  recollection  of  his  conver- 
sation with  the  President  is  correct,  then  it  goes 
affirmatively  to  prove  the  same  fact  stated  by 
the  President,  although  it  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent persevered  in  his  course  of  determined 
obstruction  of  the  law,  while  the  General  re- 
fused to  aid  in  its  consummation.  No  differ, 
ences  as  to  the  main  fact  of  the  attempt  to  vio- 
late and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law,  exist 
in  either  statement;  both  compel  the  conviction 
of  the  respondent,  unless  he  should  escape 
through  other  means  than  the  facts  proving  the 
article.  He  cannot  hope  to  escape  by  asking 
this  high  court  to  declare  the  "  law  for  regulat- 
ing the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices"  unconsti- 
tutional and  void ;  for  it  so  happens — to  the  hope- 
less misfortune  of  the  respondent — that  almost 
every  member  of  this  high  tribunal  has  more 
than  once — twice,  perhaps  three  times — declared 
upon  his  official  oath,  that  law  constitutional 
and  valid.  The  unhappy  man  is  in  this  condi- 
tion; he  has  declared  himself  determined  to  ob- 
struct that  act ;  he  has,  by  two  several  letters  of 
authority,   ordered  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  violate 
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that  law ;  and  he  has  issued  commissions  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  law,  to 
said  Thomas.  He  must,  therefore,  either  deny 
his  own  solemn  declarations  and  falsify  the  testi- 
monv  of  General  Grant  and  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
or  expect  that  verdict  whose  least  punishment 
is  removal  from  office. 

But,  the  President  denies  in  his  answer  to  the 
first  and  the  eleventh  articles  (which  he  intends 
as  a  point  answer  to  the  two  charges)  that  he 
had  attempted  to  contrive  means  to  prevent  the 
due  execution  of  the  law  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  offices,  or  had  violated  his  oath 
**to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithful! v  exe- 
cuted."  Yet,  while  he  denies  such  attempt  to  de- 
feat the  execution  of  the  laws,  in  his  letter  of  the 
31st  of  January,  1868,  he  asserts,  and  reproaches 
General  Grant  by  the  assertion,  that  the  General 
knew  that  his  object  was  to  prevent  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions 
of  his  office,  notwithstanding  that  the  Senate 
might  decide  in  his  favor;  and  the  President  and 
U.  S.  Grant,  General,  in  their  angry  correspond- 
ence of  the  date  heretofore  referred  to,  made  an 
issue  of  veracity — ^the  President  asserting  that 
the  General  had  promised  to  aid  him  in  defeat- 
ing the  execution  of  the  laws  by  preventing  the 
immediate  resumption  of  the  functions  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  that 
the  General  violated  his  proijiise;  and  U.  S. 
Grant,  General,  denying  ever  having  finally 
made  such  promise,  although  he  agrees  with 
the  President  that  the  President  did  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  make  such  promise,  and  to  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement. 

Now,  whichever  of  these  gentlemen  may 
have  lost  his  memory,  and  found  in  lieu  of  the 
truth  the  vision  which  issues  from  the  ivory 
Gate — though  who  can  hesitate  to  choose  be- 
tween the  words  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  the 
pettifogging  of  a  political  trickster? — is  wholly 
immaterial,  so  far  as  the  charge  against  the 
President   is  concerned.     That  charge   is,  that 


the  President  did  attempt  to  prevent  the  due 
execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  law,  by  entang- 
ling the  General  in  the  arrangement ;  and,  un- 
less both  the  President  and  the  General  have 
lost  their  memorv,  and  mistaken  the  truth  in  re- 
gard  to  the  promises  with  each  other,  then  this 
charge  is  made  out.  In  short,  if  either  of  these 
gentlemen  has  correctly  stated  these  facts  of 
attempting  the  obstruction  of  the  law,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  guilty  of  violating  the  law,  and 
of  Misprision  of  oficiai  perjury. 

But,  again,  the  President  alleges  his  right  to 
violate  the  act,  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
civil  offices,  because,  he  says,  the  same  was  in- 
operative and  void,  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Does  it  lie  in 
his  mouth  to  interpose  this  plea?  He  had 
acted  under  that  law,  and  issued  letters  of 
authority,  both  for  the  long  and  short  term,  to 
several  persons  under  it,  and  it  would  hardly  lie 
in  his  mouth  after  that,  to  deny  its  validity,  un- 
less he  confessed  himself  guilty  of  law-break- 
ing by  issuing  such  commissions. 

Let  us  here  look  at  Andrew  Johnson  accept 
ing  the  oath,  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  he  retprned  to  the 
Senate,  the  '*  tenure-of-office  bill  '* — where  it 
originated,  and  had  passed  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two-thirds — with  reasons  elaborately 
given  why  it  should  not  pass  finally.  Among 
these,  was  the  allegation  of  its  unconstitution- 
ality. It  passed  by  a  vote  of  35  yeas  to  11  nays. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  passed  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  majority ;  and,  when  the 
vote  was  announced,  the  Speaker,  as  was  his 
custom,  proclaimed  the  vote,  and  declared,  in 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  "  that  two- 
thirds  of  each  House  having  voted  for  it,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the  President,  it 
has  become  a  law." 

I  am  supposing  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  at 
this  moment  waiting  to  take  the  oath  of  office, 
as   President   of    the   United   States,    **that  he 
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would  obey  the  Constitution,  and  take  care  that 
the  law6  be  faithfully  executed.*'  Having  been 
sworn  on  the  holy  EvangeU  to  obey  the  Con- 
stitution, and,  being  about  to  depart,  he  turns  to 
the  person  administering  the  oath  and  says, 
**Stop;  I  have  a  further  oath.  I  do  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  will  not  allow  the  act  entitled,  *  An 
act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,* 
just  passed  by  Congress  over  the  Presidential 
veto,  to  be  executed ;  but  I  will  prevent  its  execu- 
tion by  virtue  of  my  own  constitutional  power.'* 

How  shocked  Congress  would  have  been — 
what  would  the  country  have  said  to  a  scene 
equaled  only  by  the  unparalleled  action  of  this 
same  official,  when  sworn  into  office  on  that 
fatal  5th  day  of  March,  which  made  him  the 
successor  of  Abraham  Lincoln!  Certainly  he 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  inaugu- 
rated as  Vice-President,  or  President.  Yet  such 
in  effect  has  been  his  conduct,  if  not  under 
oath,  at  least  with  less  excuse,  since  the  fatal 
day  which  inflicted  him  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Can  the  President  hope  to  es- 
cape, if  the  fact  of  his  violating  that  law  be 
proved  or  confessed  by  him,  as  has  been  done.^ 
Can  he  expect  a  sufficient  number  of  his  tryers 
to  pronounce  that  law  unconstitutional  and  void 
—those  same  tryers  having  passed  upon  its  va- 
lidity upon  several  occasions.^  The  act  was 
originally  passed  by  a  vote  of  29  yeas  to  9  nays. 

Subsequently  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  with  amendments,  which  the 
Senate  disagreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  afterward 
referred  to  a  committee  of  Conference  of  tlie 
two  Houses,  whose  agreement  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  managers,  and  was  adopted 
bv  a  vote  oi  21  veas  to  10  navs. 

•  •  V 

After  the  veto,  upon  the  reconsideration  of 
the  bill  ill  the  Senate,  and  after  all  the  argu- 
ments against  its  validity  were  spread  before 
that  body,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  35  yeas  to  1 1 
nays. 

The  President  contends  that,  bv  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  he  had  the  right  to  remove  heads  of 


departments,  and  cites  a  large  number  of  cases 
where  his  predecessor  had  done  so.  It  must  be 
observed  that  all  those  cases  were  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  March  2,  1867. 
Will  the  respondent  say  how,  the  having  done 
an  act  when  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  it,  justi- 
fies the  repetition  of  the  same  act,  after  a  law 
has  been  passed,  expressly  prohibiting  the  same. 
It  is  not  the  suspension  or  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  that  is  complained  of,  but  the  manner 
of  suspension.  If  the  President  thought  he 
had  good  reasons  for  suspending  or  removing 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  had  done  so,  sending  those 
reasons  to  the  Senate,  and  then  obeyed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate  in  their  finding,  there  would 
have  been  no  complaint ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
susf>ends  him  in  direct  defiance  of  the  tenure- 
of-office  law,  and  then  enters  into  an  arrange- 
ment, or  attempts  to  do  so,  in  which  he  thought 
he  had  succeeded,  to  prevent  the  due  execution 
of  the  law  after  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 
And  when  the  Senate  ordered  him  to  restore 
Mr.  Stanton,  he  makes  a  second  removal  by 
virtue  of  what  he  calls  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  message  of 
the  President,  communicating  his  reasons  for 
the  suspension  of  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  under  the  act  entitled,  "  An  act  to  regu- 
late the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  was  as 

follows : 

*'  In  Exxcutivk  Session,  )     • 

"Sbnatb  op  tux  United  Statks,  > 
January  13,  1868.  ) 

**  Resolved^  1  hat,  hayinj;  considered  the  evidence  and 
reasons  j^ivcn  by  the  President  in  his  report  of  Decern* 
ber  12,  1S67,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  senate  do  not 
concur  in  such  suspension.'* 

And  the  same  was  duly  certified  to  the  Presi- 
dent,  in  the  face  of  which  he,  with  an  impudence 
and  brazen  determination  to  usurp  the  powers 
of  the  Senate,  again  removed  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, and  appointed  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Secretary 
ad  interim  in  his  stead.  The  Senate,  with  calm 
manliness,  rebuked  the  usurp>erby  the  following 
resolutions 
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**  Whereas,  the  Senate  has  received  and  considered 
the  communication  of  the  President,  stating^  that  he  had 
removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  had 
desifpnated  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  iuitrmt  therefore, 

**Resoiv*d  by  tk*  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the 
President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  to  desig^te  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  office  ad  interim*^ 

Yet  he  continued  him  in  office.  And  now 
this  offspring  of  assassination  turns  upon  the 
Senate,  who  have  thus  rebuked  him  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner,  and  bids  them  defiance. 
How  can  he  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
law?  Wretched  man,  standing  at  bay,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cordon  of  living  men,  each  with 
the  axe  of  an  executioner  uplifted  for  his  just 
punishment  Every  Senator  now  trying  him, 
except  such  as  had  already  adopted  his  policy, 
voted  for  this  same  resolution,  pronouncing  his 
solemn  doom.  Will  any  of  them  vote  for  his 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutional- 
ity ?  I  know  that  Senators  would  venture  to  do 
any  necessary  act  if  indorsed  by  an  honest  con- 
science of  an  enlightened  public  opinion ;  but, 
neither  for  the  sake  of  the  President  nor  of  any 
one  else,  would  one  of  them  suffer  himself  to  be 
tortured  on  the  gibbet  of  everlasting  obloquy. 
How  long  and  dark  would  be  the  tracks  of  in- 
fomy  which  must  mark  his  name,  and  that  of 
his  posterity !  Nothing  is  therefore  more  cer- 
tain than  that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to 
predict  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  victim. 

I  have  now  discussed  but  one  of  the  numerous 
articles,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  fully  sus- 
tained, and  few  of  the  almost  innumerable 
offenses  charged  to  this  wayward,  unhappy  offi- 
cial. I  have  alluded  to  two  or  three  others 
which  I  could  have  wished  to  have  time  to 
present  and  discuss,  not  for  the  sake  of  punish- 
ment, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  One 
of  these  was  an  article  charging  the  President 
with  usurping  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
nation,  and  attempting  still  his  usurpations. 


With  regard  to'  usurpation,  one  single  word 
will  explain  my  meaning.  A  civil  war  of  gigantic 
proportions,  covering  sufficient  territory  to  con- 
stitute many  States  and  nations,  broke  out,  and 
embraced  more  than  ten  millions  of  men, 
who  formed  an  independent  government,  called 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  They  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  belligerent,  and 
were  so  acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations, 
as  well  as  by  ourselves.  After  expensive  and 
bloody  strife  we  conquered  them,  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  our  arms.  By  the  laws  of  nations,  well 
understood  and  undisputed,  the  conquerors  in  this 
unjust  war  had  the  right  to  deal  with  the  van- 
quished as  to  them  might  seem  good,  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  They  had  a 
right  to  confiscate  their  property  to  the  extent 
of  indemnifying  themselves  and  their  citizens; 
to  annex  them  to  the  victorious  nation,  and  pass 
just  such  laws  for  their  government  as  they 
might  think  proper. 

fhis  doctrine  is  as  old  as  Grotius,  and  as  fresh 
as  the  Dorr  rebellion.  Neither  the  President 
nor  the  judiciary  had  any  right  to  interfere,  to 
dictate  any  terms,  or  to  aid  in  reconstruction, 
further  than  they  were  directed  by  the  sover- 
eign power.  That  sovereign  power  in  this  Re- 
public is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Whoever,  besides  Congress,  undertakes  to  create 
new  States,  or  to  rebuild  old  ones,  and  fix  the 
condition  of  their  citizenship  and  union,  usurps 
powers  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  is  dan- 
gerous or  not  dangerous,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power  and  his  pretensions.  Andrew 
Johnson  did  usurp  the  legislative  power  of  the 
nation  by  building  new  States,  and  reconstruct- 
ing, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  this  empire.  He 
directed  the  defunct  States  to  come  forth  and 
live  by  virtue  of  his  breathing  into  their  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life.  He  directed  them  what  con- 
stitutions to  form,  and  fixed  the  qualifications  of 
electors  and  of  office-holders.  He  directed  them 
to  send  forward  members  to  each  branch  of 
Congress,  and  to  aid  him  in  representing  the 
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nation.  When  Congress  passed  a  law  declaring 
•11  these  doUigs  unconstitutional,  and  fixed  a 
mode  for  the  admission  of  this  new  Territory 
into  the  nation,  he  proclaimed  it  unconstitutional, 
and  adrised  the  people  not  to  submit  to  it,  nor  to 
obej  the  commands  of  Congress-  I  have  not 
time  to  enumerate  the  particular  act  which 
constitutes  his  high-handed  usurpations.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  he  seized  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  within  these  States,  and,  had  he 
been  permitted,  would  have  become  their  abso- 
lute ruler.  This  he  persevered  in  attempting, 
notwithstanding  Congress  declared  more  than 
once  all  the  governments  which  he  thus  created 
to  be  void  and  of  no  effect 

But  I  promised  to  be  brief,  and  must  abide  by 
the  promise,  although  I  should  like  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  upon  this,  to  me,  seeming 
vital  phase  and  real  purpose  of  all  his  misde- 
meanors. To  me  this  seems  a  sublime  spectacle. 
A  nation,  not  free,  but  as  nearly  approaching  it 
as  hunum  institutions  will  permit  of,  consisting 
of  thirty  millions  of  people,  had  fallen  into  con- 
flict, which,  among  other  people  always  ends  in 
anarchy  or  despotism,  and  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  the  mutineers  submitting  to  the  conquer- 
ors.   The  laws  were  about  to  regain  their  ac- 
customed sway,  and  again  to  govern  the  nation 
by  the  punishment  of  treason,  and  the  reward  of 
virtue.    Her  old  institutions  were  about  to  be 
reinstated  so  far  as  they  were  applicable,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of    the  conquerors.     Then 
one  of  their  inferior  servants,  instigated  by  un- 
holy ambition,  sought  to  seize  a  portion  of  the 
territory,  according  to  the  fashion  of  neighbor- 
ing anarchies,  and  to  convert  a  land  of  freedom 
into  a  land  of  slaves.     This  people  spurned  the 
traitors,  and  have  put  the  chief  of  them"  upon 
trial,  and  demand  judgment  upon  his  miscon- 
<iuct.     He  will  be  condemned,  and  his  sentence 
inflicted  without  turmoil,  tumult,  or  bloodshed, 
and   the   nation    will   continue   its   accustomed 
course  of  freedom  and  prosperity  without  the 
shedding  any  further  of  human  blood,  and  with 


a  milder  punishment  than  the  world  has  been 
accustomed  to  see,  or  perhaps,  than  ought  now 
to  be  inflicted. 

Now,  even  if  the  pretext  of  the  President 
were  true,  and  not  a  mere  subterfuge  to  justify 
the  chief  action  of  violation  with  which  he 
stands  charged,  still  that  would  be  such  an  abuse 
of  the  patronage  of  the  government  as  would 
demand  his  impeachment  for  a  high  misde- 
meanor. Let  us  again  for  a  moment  examine 
into  some  of  the  circumstances  of  that  act 
Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1862,  and  continued  to  hotd 
under  Mr.  Johnson,  which,  by  all  usage,  is  con- 
sidered a  reappointment.  Was  he  a  faithful 
officer,  or  was  he  removed  for  corrupt  purposes? 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Andrew  John- 
son had  changed  his  whole  code  of  politics  and 
policy,  and,  instead  of  obeying  the  will  of  those 
who  put  him  into  power,  he  determined  to  cre- 
ate a  party  for  himself,  to  carry  out  his  own  am- 
bitious purposes.  For  every  honest  purpose  of 
government,  and  for  every  honest  purpose  for 
which  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, where  could  a  better  man  be  found? 
None  ever  organized  an  army  of  a  million  men 
and  provided  for  its  subsistence  and  eflficient 
action  more  rapidly  than  Mr.  Stanton  and  his 
predecessor.  It  might,  with  more  propriety,  be 
said  of  this  oflicer,  than  of  the  celebrated 
Frenchman,  that  he  ''organized  victory." 

He  raised,  and  by  his  requisitions  distributed, 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  annuallv,  without 
ever  having  been  charged  or  suspected  with  the 
malappropriation  of  a  single  dollar;  and,  when 
victory  crowned  his  efforts,  he  disbanded  that 
immense  army  as  quietly  and  peacefully  as  if  it 
had  been  a  summer  parade.  He  would  not,  I 
suppose,  adopt  the  personal  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  for  this  he  was  suspended  until  re- 
stored by  the  emphatic  verdict  of  the  Senate. 
Now,  if  we  are  right  in  our  narrative  of  the 
conduct  of  these  parties,  and  the  motives  of  the 
President,   the   verv    effort  s^  removal   was  a 
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high-handed  usurpation,  as  well  as  a  corrupt 
misdemeanor,  for  which  of  itself  he  ought  to 
be. impeached  and  thrown  from  the  place  he  was 
abusing.  But,  he  says,  that  he  did  not  remove 
Mr.  Stanton  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
tenure-of-office  law.  Then  he  forgot  the  truth 
in  his  controversy  with  the  General  of  the 
Army.  And,  because  the  General  did  not  aid 
him,  and  finally  admit  that  he  had  agreed  to  aid 
him  in  resisting  that  law,  he  railed  upon  him 
like  a  very  drab. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  alleges  that 
no  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ever  took  place,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  was 
not  violated.  They  admit  that  there  was  an  or- 
der of  removal  and  a  recision  of  his  commis- 
sion ;  but,  as  he  did  not  obey  it,  they  say  it  was 
no  removal.  That  suggests  the  old  saying  that 
it  used  to  be  thought  that  "when  the  brains 
were  out  the  man  was  dead."  That  idea  is 
proved  by  learned  counsel  to  be  absolutely  falla- 
cious. The  brain  of  Mr.  Stanton's  commission 
was  taken  out  by  the  order  of  removal — the 
recision  of  his  commission — and  his  head  was 
absolutely  cut  off  by  that  gallant  officer.  General 
Thomas,  the  night  after  the  masquerade.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  learned  and  delicate  coun- 
sel, until  the  mortal  remains,  everything  which 
could  putrefy,  was  shoveled  out  and  hauled  into 
the  muck-yard,  there  was  no  removal.  But,  it  is 
said  that  this  took  place  merely  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  make  a  judicial  case.  Now,  suppose 
there  is  anybody  who,  with  the  facts  before 
him,  can  believe  that  this  was  not  an  after- 
thought, let  us  see  if  that  palliates  the  offence 

The  President  is  sworn  to  "  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.**  In  what  part 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  does  he  find  it  to  be 


his  duty  to  search  out  for  defective  laws  that 
stand  recorded  upon  the  statutes,  in  order  that 
he  may  advise  their  infraction }  Who  was  ag- 
grieved by  the  tenure-of-office  bill,  that  he  was 
authorized  to  use  the  name,  and  the  funds  of 
the  Government,  to  relieve?  Will  he  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  us  by  what  authority  he  became  the 
obstructor  of  an  unrepealed  law,  instead  of  its 
executor,  especially  a  law  whose  constitution- 
alitv  he  had  twice  tested?  If  there  were  noth- 
ing  else  than  his  own  statement,  he  deserves  the 
contempt  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
punishment  of  its  highest  tribunal.  If  he  were 
not  willing  to  execute  the  laws  passed  by  the 

American  Congress,   and   unrepealed,   let   him 

* 

resign  the  office  which  was  thrown  upon  him 
by  a  horrible  convulsion,  and  retire  to  his  vil- 
lage obscurity.  Let  him  not  be  so  swollen  by 
pride  and  arrogance,  which  sprang  from  the 
deep  misfortune  of  his  country,  as  to  attempt 
an  entire  revolution  of  its  internal  machinery, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  trusted  servants  of  his 
lamented  predecessor. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Groesbeck]  in  his  pero- 
ration on  Saturday,  implored  the  sympathy  of 
the  Senate  with  all  the  elegance  and  pathos 
of  a  Roman  Senator  pleading  for  virtuel 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  grace  and  elo- 
quence turned  the  attention  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  orator,  rather  than  upon  the  accused.  Had 
he  been  pleading  for  innocence,  his  great  powers 
would  have  been  well  exerted.  Had  he  been 
arguing  with  equal  eloquence  before  a  Roman 
Senate,  for  such  a  delinqueitt,  and  Cato,  the 
censor,  had  been  one  of  the  judges,  his  client 
w^ould  have  soon  found  himself  in  the  stocks,  in 
the  middle  of  the  forum,  instead  of  receiving  the 
sympathy  of  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  audience. 
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NDRE  W  JOHNSON,  who  be- 
came the  seventeenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Dec.  28, 
1808.  His  parents  were  poor,  and, 
being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four, 
his  early  advantages  were  limited  in  the 
extreme.  At  ten  years  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  tailor,  with  whom  he  remained  nearly 
seven  years,  and  during  the  time  leanied 
to  read.  For  a  time  he  worked  at  his 
trade  at  Laurens  Court  House,  South 
Carolina,  but  in  1826  emigrated  to 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade,  married,  and  made  his  per- 
manent home.  His  wife  taught  him 
writing  and  arithmetic,  so  that,  with  his 
knowledge  of  reading,  he  was  as  well 
educated  as  most  of  his  associates  at  that 
time.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  in 
his  humble  position.  He  had  a  taste  for 
politics,  and,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
I  acre,  organized  a  workingmen's  party,  to 
oppose  that  of  the  planters'  in  his  town 
and  neighborhood.  He  was  elected 
Alderman  by  his  party,  three  times,  and 
in  1830  was  chosen  Mayor,  serving  in 
this  capacity  three  years.     While  occu- 


pying these  lower  positions  he  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  broader  field  of 
action  and  more  important  work.  In  1835 
he  was  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  took  an  active  and  some- 
what prominent  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  body.  In  1837  he*  was  again  a 
candidate,  but  was  defeated;  in  1839  he 
was  more  successful,  again  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  The  succeed- 
ing year  he  was  on  the  Democratic  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  for  Van  Buren. 

In  1 84 1  he  was  chosen  to  the  State 
Senate,  and,  two  years  later,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  represent  his  district  in  Congress. 
Here  he  served  for  ten  consecutive  years, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  important 
affairs  of  government.  He  favored  the 
measures  of  the  Democratic  party  during 
those  years,  approving  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  war  which  followed  witl 
Mexico. 

He  left  Congress  only  to  be  chosen 
governor  of  his  adopted  State  in  1853, 
and  in  1S55  he  was  reelected.  After 
completing  four  years  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress 
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,  in  1S57,  this  time  taking  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  served  faithfully  witli 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a  Southern 
man,  and  loved  the  South,  but  he  loved 
the  Union  better,  and,  as  the  days  grew 
darker  and  the  signs  of  danger  thickened, 
his  love  for,  and  devotion  to,  the  Union 
became  more  conspicuous. 

He  opposed  secession  with  conspicuous 
courage  and  eloquence  in  the  Senate. 
The  people  of  his  State  gave  a  decided 
majority  against  secession,  but  the  Legis- 
lature disregarded  the  popular  sentiment, 
and  plunged  the  State  into  intense  ex- 
citement. 

In  i860  he  was  supported  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  Tennessee  delegation,  in 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

In  March,  1863,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
appointed  military  governor  of  Tennes- 
see, and  he  proved  equal  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him.  His  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
rendered  him  popular  in  the  North,  and, 
in  1864,  ^®  ^^*  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  by  the  convention  which 
nominated  Lincoln  for  a  second  term  in 
the  Executive  office.  He  was  elected  and 
filled  the  office  six  weeks,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Presidential  chair  by  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Johnson's  course  had 
been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress, from  the  position  of  the  humble 
journeyman  tailor  to  the  highest  post  of 
honor  in  the  land.     For  a  short  time  he 


acted  harmoniously  with  the  Republican 
party,  as  represented  by  Congress,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  his  ideas  of  making 
treason  odious  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  party  that  had  saved 
the  Union.  The  remainder  of  his  term 
was  spent  in  continual  conflict  with  Con- 
gress. The  problem  of  reconstiiiction 
was  being  worked  out;  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  war. 
The  conffict  was  transferred  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  halls  of  Congress,  and 
the  Executive  mansion. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  unable  to  carry  out 
his  views  of  reorganization  of  the  South- 
ern State  governments  and  general  am- 
nesty, and  he  was  almost  equally  as 
powerless  in  preventing  Congress  from 
pursuing  its  own  course  in  dealing  with 
those  questions;  it  is  true,  he  vetoed  the 
bills  passed,  but  they  were  passed  over 
his  vetoes,  and,  at  most,  he  only  succeeded 
in  retarding  the  work  of  the  dominant 
party.  At  length,  on  February  24, 1868, 
the  House  of  Representatives  presented 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  Pres- 
ident, charging  him  with  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  In  the  trial  before  the 
Senate  the  articles  were  not  sustained, 
the  vote  standing  35  to  19.  A  change  of 
one  vote  would  have  given  the  required 
two-thirds  majority. 

The  same  year,  1868,  his  name  was 
presented  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  but,  as  he  received  only  65  votes, 
he  was  soon  dropped  from   the   list   of 
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candidates.  On  March  4,  1869,  he  re- 
tired from  the  Presidency,  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Greenville,  Tennessee. 
He  was  soon  after  presented  before  the 
State  Legislature  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  came  within 
three  votes  of  an  election. 


In  1872  he  was  defeated  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  for  Congress,  but  in 
1875  he  was  more  successful,  being  chosen 
to  the  Senate.  He  was  not  spared,  how- 
ever, to  complete  his  term  of  office,  his 
death  occurring  on  the  31st  day  of  July, 
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JOHNSON'S   FAREWELL    ADDRESS. 


Delivered  March  ^,  /Jbp. 


The  robe  of  office,  by  constitutional  limitation, 
this  day  falls  from  my  shoulders,  to  be  immedi- 
itcly  resumed  by  my  successor.     For  him  the 
forbearance  and  co-operation  of  the  American 
people,  in  all  his  efforts  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment within  the  pale  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, are  sincerely  invoked.     Without  ambi- 
tion  to  gratify,  party  ends   to  subserve,  or  per- 
sonal quarrels  to  arrange  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  and   welfare  of  the  country,  my  earnest 
desire  is  to  see  the  Constitution,  as  defined   and 
Ihnited  by  the  fathers  of  the   Republic,  again 
recognized  and  obeyed,  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  whole  people — North,  South, 
East,  and  West — prosperous  and  happy  under 
its  wise  provisions. 

In  surrendering  the  high  office  to  which  I  was 
called  four  years  ago,  at  a  memorable  and  terri- 
ble crisis,  it  is  my  privilege,  I  trust,  to  say  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  few  parting  words, 
in  vindication  of  an  official  so  ceaselessly  as- 
sailed and  aspersed  by  political  leaders,  to  whose 
plans  and  wishes  my  policy  to  restore  the  Union 
has  been  obnoxious.  In  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  tumult,  almost  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  any  people,  consequent  upon  the 
closing    scenes    of  a    great  rebellion,  and   the 


assassination  of  the  then  President,  it  was,  per- 
haps, too  much,  on  my  part,  to  expect  of  devoted 
partisans,  who  rode  on  the  waves  of  excitement 
which  at  that  time  swept  all  before  them,  that 
degree  of  toleration  and  magnanimity  which  I 
sought  to  recommend  and  enforce,  and  which 
I  believe  in  good  time  would  have  advanced  us 
infinitely  farther  on  the  road  to  permanent  peace 
and  prosperity  than  we  have  thus  far  attained. 

Doubtless,  had  I  at  the  commencement  of  my 
term  of  office  unhesitatingly  lent  its  powers  or 
perverted  them  to  purposes  and  plans  "  outside 
of  the  Constitution,"  and  become  an  instrument 
to  schemes  of  confiscation  and  of  general  and 
oppressive  disqualifications,  I  would  have  been 
hailed  as  all  that  was  true,  loyal,  and  discerning; 
as  the  reliable  head  of  a  party,  whatever  I  might 
have  been  as  the  Executive  of  the  nation.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  accede  to  propositions  of 
extremists,  and  bound  to  adhere,  at  every  per- 
sonal hazard,  to  my  oath  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  need  not,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  hav- 
ing met  the  fate  of  others  whose  only  rewards 
for  upholding  constitutional  right  and  law,  have 
been  the  consciousness  of  having  attempted  to 
do  their  duty,  and  the  calm  and  unprejudiced 
judgment  of  history. 
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At  the  time  a  mysterious  Providence  assigned 
to  me  the  office  of  President,  I  was,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  nearly  a  million  of  men  under  arms. 
One  of  my  first  acts  was  to  disband  and  restore 
to  the  vocations  of  civil  life  this  immense  host, 
and  to  divest  myself,  so  far  as  I  could,  of  the 
unparalleled  powers  then  incident  to  the  office 
and  the  times.  Whether  or  not,  in  this  step,  I 
was  right,  and  how  far  deserving  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people,  all  can  now  bn  reflection 
judge,  when  reminded  of  the  ruinous  condition 
of  public  affairs  that  must  have  resulted  from 
the  continuance  in  the  military  service  of  such  a 
vast  number  of  men. 

The  close  of  our  domestic  conflict  found  the 
army  eager  to  distinguish  itself  in  a  new  field, 
by  an  effort  to  punish  European  intervention  in 
Mexico.  By  many  it  was  believed  and  urged 
that,  aside  from  the  assumed  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, a  foreign  war,  in  which  both  sides 
would  cheerfully  unite  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
the  national  flag,  and  further  illustrate  the 
national  prowess,  would  be  the  surest  and 
speediest  way  of  awakening  national  enthusi- 
asm, reviving  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  occu- 
pying a  force  concerning  which  grave  doubts 
existed  as  to  its  willingness,  after  four  years  of 
active  campaigning,  at  once  to  return  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  Whether  these  speculations 
were  true  or  false,  it  will  be  conceded  that  they 
existed,  and  that  the  predictions  of  the  army 
were,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. Taking  advantage  of  this  feeling,  it 
would  have  been  easy,  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  with  all  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  presidential  office  at 
my  disposal,  to  turn  the  concentrated  military 
strength  of  the  nation  against  French  interfer- 
ence in  Mexico,  and  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
which  would  have  been  received  with  favor  by 
the  military,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  that  I  should 
refer  to  the  almost  unlimited  additional   powers 


tendered  to  the  Executive  by  the  measures  re- 
lating to  civil  rights  and  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau. 
Contrary  to  most  precedents  in  the  experience 
of  public  men,  the  powers  thus  placed  within  my 
grasp  were  declined,  as  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  tending  to  aggravate,  rather  than 
lessen,  the  discords  naturally  resulting  from  our 
civil  war.  With  a  large  army  and  augmented 
authority,  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  task 
to  direct  at  pleasure  the  destinies  of  the  Re- 
public, and  to  make  secure  my  continuance  in 
the  highest  office  known  to  our  laws. 

Let  the  people  whom  I  am  addressing  from  the 
Presidential  chair  during  the  closing  hours  of  a 
laborious  term,  consider  how  different  would 
have  been  their  present  condition  had  I  yielded 
to  the  dazzling  temptation  of  foreign  conquest, 
of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  the  desire  to 
wield  additional  power.  Let  them  with  justice 
consider  that,  if  I  have  not  unduly  ^*  magnified 
mine  office,"  the  public  burdens  have  not  been 
increased  by  my  acts,  and  other,  and  perhaps 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  sacrified 
to  visions  of  false  glory. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  charged  that  my  am* 
bition  has  been  of  that  ordinary  or  criminal 
kind,  which,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people's 
rights  and  liberties,  ever  seeks  to  grasp  more 
and  unwarranted  powers,  and,  to  accomplish  its 
purposes,  panders  too  often  to  popular  prejudices 
and  party  aims. 

What,  then,  have  been  the  aspirations  which 
guided  me  in  my  official  acts?  Those  acts  need 
not,  at  this  time,  an  elaborate  explanation. 
They  have  been  elsewhere  comprehensively 
stated  and  fully  discussed,  and  become  a  part  of 
the  nation's  history.  By  them,  I  am  willing  to 
be  judged,  knowing  that,  however  imperfect, 
they  at  least  show  the  impartial  mind  that  my 
sole  ambition  has  been  to  restore  the  Union  of 
the  States,  faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of 
President,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  pre- 
serve, protect,*  and  defend  the   Constitution.     I 
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cannot  be  censured  if  my  efforts  have  been  im- 
peded in  the  interests  of  party  faction ;  and,  if  a 
policy  which  was  intended  to  reassure  and  con- 
ciliate the  people  of  both  sections  of  the  country 
was  made  the  occasion  for  inflaming  and  divid- 
ing still  further  those   who,  only  recently,  in 
amis  against  each  other,  yet,  as  individuals  and 
citizens,  were  sincerely  desirous,  as  I  bhall  ever 
believe,  of  burying  all   hostile  feelings  in  the 
grave  of  the  past    The  bitter  war  was  waged 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  vindicate  the 
Constitution,  and  save  the  Union ;  and,  if  I  have 
erred  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  more  speedy 
and  lasting  peace,  to  extinguish  heart-burnings 
and  enmities,  and  to  prevent    troubles   in    the 
South  which,  retarding  material  prosperity  in 
that  region,  injuriously  affected  the  whole  coun- 
try, I  am  quite  content  to  rest  my  case  with  the 
more  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people,  and,  as 
1  have  already  intimated,  with  the  distant  future. 
The  war,  all  must  remember,  was  a  stupend- 
ous and  deplorable  mistake.     Neither  side  un- 
derstood the  other ;  and,  had  this  simple  fact  and 
its  conclusion  been  kept  in  view,  all  that  was 
needed  was  accomplished  by  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  terrible  wrong,  and  the  expressed 
better  feeling  and  earnest  endeavor  at  atonement 
shown  and  felt  in  the  prompt  ratification  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  by  the  Southern  States 
at  the  close  of  the  war.     Not  accepting  the  war 
as  a  confessed   false  step  on  the  part  of  those 
who  inaugurated    it,   was  an  error  which  now 
only  time  can  cure,  and  which,  even  at  this  late 
date,  we  should  endeavor  to  palliate.      Exper- 
iencing,  moreover,  as  all  have  done,  the  fright- 
ful cost  of  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  let   us, 
in  the  future,  cling  closer   than  ever  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  our  only   safeguard.      It  is  to    be 
hoped  that,  not   until   the  burdens   now   press- 
ing upon     us   with    such    fearful    weig^ht    are 
removed,  will  our  people  forget  the  lessons  of  the 
war;  and  that,  remembering  them  from  what- 
ever cause,  peace  between  sections  and  States 
may  be  perpetual. 


The  history  of  late  events  in  our  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  governments  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  teaches  that  we  have  every- 
thing to  fear  from  a  departure  from  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  undue 
ascendancy  of  men  allowed  to  assume  power  in 
what  are  considered  dishonest  emergencies. 
Scylla,  on  becoming  master  of  Rome,  at  once 
adopted  measures  to  crush  his  enemies,  and  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  his  party.  He  estab- 
lished military  colonies  throughout  Italy;  de- 
prived of  the  full  Roman  franchise  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Italian  towns  who  had  opposed  his 
usurpations,  confiscated  their  lands,  and  gave 
them  to  his  soldiers;  and  conferred  citizenship 
upon  a  great  number  of  slaves  belonging  to 
those  who  had  prescribed  him,  thus  creating  at 
Rome  a  kind  of  body-guard  for  his  protection. 
Afler  having  given  Rome  over  to  slaughter  and 
tyrannized  beyond  all  example  over  those  op- 
posed to  him  and  the  legions,  his  terrible  instru- 
ments of  wrong,  Scylla  could  yet  feel  safe  in 
laying  down  the  ensigns  of  power  so  dread- 
fully abused,  and  in  mingling  freely  with 
the  families  and  friends  of  his  myriad  victims. 
The  fear  which  he  had  inspired  continued  after 
his  voluntary  abdication,  and  even  in  retirement 
his  will  was  law  to  a  people  who  had  permitted 
themselves  to  be  enslaved.  What,  but  a  subtle 
knowledge  and  conviction  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  become  changed,  discouraged,  and  ut- 
terly broken  in  spirit,  could  have  induced  this 
daring  assumption  ?  What,  but  public  indiffer- 
ence to  consequences  so  terrible  as  to  leave 
Rome  open  to  every  calamity  which  subse- 
quently befell  her,  could  have  justified  the  con- 
clusions of  the  dictator  and  tyrant  in  his  start- 
ling experiment? 

We  find  that,  in  the  time  which  has  since 
elapsed,  human  nature  and  exigencies  in  the  gov- 
ernment have  not  greatly  changed.  Who,  a  few 
years  past,  in  contemplating  our  future,  could 
have  supposed  that,  in  a  brief  period  of  bitter  ex- 
I>erience  everything  demanded  in  the  name  of 
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military  emergency  or  dictated  by  caprice, 
would  come  to  be  considered  as  mere  matters  of 
course;  that  conscription,  confiscation,  loss  of 
personal  liberty,  the  subjection  of  States  to 
military  rule,  and  disfranchisement,  with  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  merely  to  ac- 
complish party  ends,  would  receive  the  passive 
submission,  if  not  the  acquiescence,  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic? 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  by  recent 
occurrences,  that  encroachments  upon  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  prevented  by  the  President 
alone,  however  devoted  or  determined  he  may 
be,  and  that,  unless  the  people  interpose,  there 
is  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  check  a 
dominant  majority  of  two-thirds  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  An  appeal  to  the  nation, 
however,  is  attended  with  too  much  delay  to 
meet  an  emergency.  While,  if  left  free  to  act, 
the  people  would  correct,  in  time,  such  evils  as 
might  follow  legislative  usurpation,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  same  power  which  disregards  the 
Constitution,  will  deprive  them  of  the  right  to 
change  their  rulers,  except  by  revolution.  We 
have  already  seen  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judi- 
ciary circumscribed  when  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  courts  would  decide  against  laws  having 
for  their  sole  object  the  supremacy  of  party, 
while  the  veto  power,  hedged  in  the  Executive 
by  the  Constitution,  for  the  interest  and  protect- 
ion of  the  people,  and  exercised  by  Washington 
and  his  successors,  has  been  rendered  nugatory 
by  a  partisan  majority  of  two-thirds  in  each 
branch  of  the  national  Legislature. 

The  Constitution  evidently  contemplates  that, 
when  a  bill  is  returned  with  the  President's 
objections,  it  will  be  calmly  reconsidered  by 
Congress.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the 
practice  under  present  party  rule.  It  has  be- 
come evident  that  men  who  pass  a  bill  under 
partisan  influence  are  not  likely,  through  patri- 
otic motives,  to  admit  their  error,  and  thereby 
weaken  their  own  organizations  by  solemnly 
confessing   it  under  an  official  oath.    Pride  of 


opinion,  if  nothing   else,  has  intervened,  and 
prevented  a  calm  and  dispassionate  reconsider 
ation  of  a  bill  disapproved  by  the  Executive. 

Much  as  I  venerate  the  Constitution,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  condition  of  afiEairs  has  de- 
veloped a  defect  which,  under  the  aggressive 
tendency  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government,  may  readily  work  its  overthrow. 
It  may,  however,  be  remedied,  without  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  instrument 

The  veto  power  is  generally  exercised  upon 
constitutional  grounds,  and  whenever  it  is  so  ap- 
plied, and  the  bill  returned  with  the  Executive's 
reasons  for  withholding  his  signature,  it  ought 
to  be  immediately  certified  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  its  decision.  If 
its  constitutionality  shall  be  declared  by  that 
tribunal,  it  shall  then  become  a  law ;  but,  if  the 
decision  is  otherwise,  it  should  fail,  without 
power  in  Congress  to  re-enact  and  make  it 
valid. 

In  cases  in  which  the  veto  rests  upon  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  legislation,  and  in  which  no 
constitutional  question  is  involved,  I  would  not 
change  the  fundamental  law;  for  in  such  cases 
no  permanent  evil  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
Federal  system. 

It  is  obvious  that,  without  such  an  amend- 
ment, the  government,  as  it  existed  under  the 
Constitution  prior  to  the  Rebellion,  may  be 
wholly  subverted  and  overthrown  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  Congress.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  see  how  easily  and  how  rapidly 
the  people  may  lose — shall  I  not  say  have  lost? — 
their  liberties  by  an  unchecked  and  uncon- 
trollable majority  in  the  law-making  power; 
and,  when  once  deprived  of  their  rights,  how 
powerless  they  are  to  regain  them. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  the 
majority  in  Congress,  which  has  acted  in  such 
utter  disregard  of  the  Constitution.  While 
public  attention  has  been  carefully  and  con- 
stantly turned  to  the  past  and  expiated  sins  of 
the  South,   the  servants  of  the  people,  in  high 
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places,  have  boldly  betrayed  their  trust,  broken 
their  oathg  of  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  and 
undermined  the  very  foundations  of  liberty^ 
justice,  and  good  government  When  the  re- 
bellion -was  being  suppressed  by  the  volunteered 
services  of  patriot  soldiers  amid  the  dangers  of 
the  battlefield,  these  men  crept,  without  ques- 
tion, into  place  and  power  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. After  all  dangers  had  passed,  when  no 
araied  foe  remained,  when  a  pimished  and  re- 
pentant people  bowed  their  heads  to  the  flag  and 
renewed  their  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  then  it  was  that  pretended 
patriots  appeared  before  the  nation  and  began  to 
prate  about  the  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
of  treasure  sacrificed  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  They  have  since  persistently  sought 
to  inflame  the  prejudices  engendered  between 
the  sections,  to  retard  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony,  and  by  every  means  to  keep  open 
and  exposed  to  the  poisonous  breath  of  party 
passion,  the  terrible  wounds  of  a  four  years'  war. 
They  have  prevented  the  return  of  peace  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  in  every  way  ren- 
dered delusive  the  purposes,  promises,  and 
pledges  by  which  the  army  was  marshaled, 
treason  rebuked,  and  rebellion  crushed,  and 
made  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  President  objects  of  constant 
attack.  They  have  wrested  from  the  President 
his  constitutional  power  of  supreme  command 
of  the  army  and  navy.  They  have  destroyed 
the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  Executive  de- 
partment by  making  subordinate  officers  inde- 
pendent of  and  able  to  defy,  their  chief.  They 
have  attempted  to  place  the  President  under  the 
power  of  a  bold,  defiant,  and  treacherous  cabinet 
officer.  They  have  robbed  the  Executive  of  the 
prerogative  of  pardon,  rendered  null  and  void 
acts  of  clemency  granted  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  committed  gross  usurpation  by  legislative 
attempts  to  exercise  this  power  in  favor  of  party 
adherents.     Thev  have  conspired  to  change  the 


system  of  our  government  by  preferring  charges 
against  the  President  in  the  form  of  articles  of 
impeachment,  and  contemplating,  before  hear- 
ing or  trial,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  arrest, 
held  in  durance,  and,  when  it  became  their 
pleasure  to  pronounce  his  sentence,  driven  from 
place  and  power  in  disgrace.  They  have  in  time 
of  peace  increased  the  national  debt  by  a  reck- 
less expenditure  of  the  public  moneys,  and  thus 
added  to  the  biuxiens  which  already  weigh  upon 
the  people.  They  have  permitted  the  nation  to 
sufier  the  evils  of  deranged  currency,  to  the 
enhancement  in  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  They  have  maintained  a  large  standing 
army  for  the  enforcement  of  their  measures  of 
oppression.  They  have  engaged  in  class  legis- 
lation, and  built  up  and  encouraged  monopolies, 
that  the  few  might  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  They  have  failed  to  act  upon  im- 
portant treaties,  thereby  endangering  our  pres- 
ent peaceful  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

Their  course  of  usurpation  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  inroads  upon  the  Executive  department 

By  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  enact- 
ments, the  people  of  ten  States  of  the  Union 
have  been  reduced  to  a  condition  more  intoler- 
able, than  that  from  which  the  patriots  of  the 
Revolution  rebelled.  Millions  of  American 
citizens  can  now  say  of  their  oppressors,  with 
more  truth  than  our  fathers  did  of  British 
tyrants,  that  they  have  **  forbidden  the  Govern- 
ors to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, unless  suspended  until  their  assent 
should  be  obtained;"  that  they  have  "refused 
to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  these  people 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  Legislature — a  right,  inestimable  to  them, 
and  formidable  to  tyrants  only ;  "  that  they  have 
**  made  Judges  dependent  upon  their  will  alone, 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount, 
and  payment  of  their  salaries ;  *'  that  they  have 
"  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people. 
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and  eat  out  their  substance;"  that  they  have 
**  effected  to  render  the  military  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power;'*  ** combined 
with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  Constitution,  and  acknowledged 
by  our  laws ;"  '*  quartered  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us ;"  "  protected  them  by  a  mock 
trial  from  punishment  for  any  murder  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States ;"  imposed  **  taxes  upon  us  without  our 
consent;"  "deprived  us  in  many  cases  of  the 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury ;"  "  taken  away  oiu*  char- 
ters, excited  domestic  insurrection  among  us; 
abolished  our  most  valuable  laws,  altered  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  government;  sus- 
pended our  own  Legislatiu*es,  and  declared 
themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

This  catalogue  of  crimes,  long  as  it  is,  is  not 
yet  complete.  The  Constitution  vests  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  "  in  one  Su- 
preme Court,"  whose  jurisdiction  "shall  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  arising  under  this  *  Constitu- 
tion,'"  and  '*the  laws  of  the  United  States." 
Encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  refuge  from 
tyranny,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who,  by 
the  order  of  a  military  commander,  given  un- 
der the  sanction  of  a  cruel  and  deliberate  edict 
of  Congress,  had  been  denied  the  constitutional 
rights  of  liberty,  of  conscience,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  of  speech,  personal  freedom  from 
military  arrest,  of  being  held  to  answer  for 
crimes  only  upon  presentment  and  indictment, 
of  trial  by  jury,  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  protection  of  civil  and  constitutional 
government — a  citizen,  thus  deeply  wronged, 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  protection 
guaranteed  to  him,  by  the  organic  law  of  the 
land.  At  once,  a  fierce  and  excited  majority,  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  legislative  power,  stripped 
the  ermine  from  the  judges,  transferred  the 
sword  of  justice  to  the  general,  and  remanded 
the  oppressed  citizen  to  a  degradation  and  bond- 
age, worse  than  death. 


It  will  also  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  times,  that  a  party  claiming  for  itself  a 
monopoly  of  consistency  and  patriotism,  and 
boasting,  too,  of  its  unlimited  sway,  endeavored, 
by  a  costly  and  deliberate  trial,  to  impeach  one 
who  defended  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
not  only  throughout  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
but  during  his  whole  term  of  office,  as  Chief 
Magistrate ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  could  find  no 
warrant,  or  means  at  their  command  to  bring  to 
trial,  even  the  chief  of  the  Rebellion. 

Indeed,  the  remarkable  failures  in  his  case, 
were  so  often  repeated  that,  for  propriety's  sake, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  it  became  at  last  neces- 
sary to  extend  to  him  an  unconditional  pardon. 
What  more  plainly  than  this  illustrates  the  ex- 
tremity of  party  management,  and  inconsist- 
ency on  the  one  hand,  and  of  faction,  vindic- 
tiveness,  and  intolerance  on  the  other  .^  Patriot- 
ism will  hardly  be  encouraged  when,  in  such  a 
record,  it  sees  that  its  itstant  reward  may  be  the 
most  virulent  party  abuse,  and  obloquy,  if  not 
attempted  disgrace.  Instead  of  seeking  to  "  make 
treason  odious,"  it  would,  in  truth,  seem  to  have 
been  their  purpose  rather,  to  make  the  defense 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  a  crime, 
and  to  punish  fidelity  to  an  oath  of  office,  if 
counter  to  party  dictation,  by  all  the  means  at 
their  command. 

Happily  for  tlie  peace  of  the  country,  the  war 
has  determined  against  the  assumed  power  of 
the  States  to  withdraw  at  pleasure  from  the 
Union.  The  institution  of  slavery  also  found 
its  destruction  in  a  rebellion  commenced  in  its 
interest.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  war  neither  impaired  nor  destroyed  the 
Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  preserved  its 
existence,  and  made  apparent  its  real  power  and 
enduring  strength. 

All  the  rights  granted  to  the  States,  or  re- 
served to  the  people  thereof,  remain  therefore, 
intact.  Among  those  rights  is  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  to  declare  the  qualifications 
of  their  own  State  electors.     It  is  now  assumed 
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thit  Congress  can  control  this  vital  right,  which 
can  never  be  taken  away  from  the  States  with- 
oat  impairing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
government  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  States,  as  well  as  to  the  protection 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  for  the  right  to  se- 
lect the  elector  in  whom  the  political  power  of 
a  State  must  be  lodged,  involves  the  right  of 
the  State  to  govern  itself.  When  deprived  of 
this  prerogative,  the  States  will  have  no  power 
worth  retaining;  all  will  be  gone,  and  they  will 
be  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will  ol  Congress. 
The  government  will  then  be  centralized,  if  not 
by  the  passage  of  the  laws,  then  by  the  adoption, 
through  partisan  influence,  of  an  amendment 
directly  in  conflict  Mrith  the  original  design  of 
the  Constitution.  This  proves  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  people  should  require  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  three  great  departments  of  the 
{ovemment  strictly  within  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution.  Their  boundaries  have  been 
accuratelv  defined,   and   neither  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  trespass  upon  the  other,  nor,  above  all, 
to  encroach  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  States.  The  troubles  of  the  past 
four  years  will  prove  to  the  nation  blessings  if 
they  produce  80  desirable  a  result. 

Upon  those  who  became  young  men  amid  the 
•ound  of  cannon  and  din  of  arms,  and  quietly 
returned  to  the   farms,  the  factories,   and    the 
•chools  of  the  land,  will  principally  devolve  the 
•olemn  duty  of  perpetuating  the  Union  of  the 
States,  in  defence  of  which  hundreds  of  millions 
^1  national  obligations  were  incurred.     A  manly 
I^ople  will  not  neglect  the  training  necessary 
^o  resist  aggression,  but  they  should  be  jealous 
\e8t  the  civil  be  made  subordinate  to  the  military 
dement.     We  need   to  encourage,  in   every   le- 
gitimate  way,  a  study  of  the  Constitution  for 
which  the  war  was  waged,  a  knowledge  of  and 
reverence  for  whose  wise  checks  by  those  so 
soon  to  occupy  the  places  filled  by  their  seniors, 
will  be  the  only  hope  of  preserving  the  Repub- 
lic.     The  young  men  of  the   nation,    not  yet 


under  the  control  of  party,  must  resist  the 
tendency  to  centralization — an  outgrowth  of  the 
great  Rebellion — and  be  familiar  with  the  tact 
that  the  country  consists  of  United  States,  and 
that,  when  the  States  surrendered  certain  great 
rights  for  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  Union, 
they  retained  rights  as  valuable  and  important 
as  those  which  they  relinquished  for  the  com- 
mon wea!. 

This  sound  old  doctrine,  far  diflerent  from  the 
teachings  that  led  to  the  attempt  to  secede,  and 
a  kindred  theory  that  States  were  taken  out  of 
the  Union  by  the  rash  acts  of  conspirators  that 
happened  to  dwell  within  their  borders,  must 
be  received  and  advocated  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  early  manhood,  or  the  people  will  be  ruled 
by  corrupt  combinations  of  the  commercial  cen- 
ters, who,  plethoric  from  wealth,  annually 
migrate  to  the  capitol  of  the  nation  to  purchase 
special  legislation.  Until  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress  more  fully  exhibit  the 
diverse  views  and  interests  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  laws  cease  to  be  made  without  full  discus- 
sion at  the  behest  of  some  party  leader,  there 
will  never  be  a  proper  respect  shown  by  the 
law-making  power,  either  to  the  judicial  or  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  government.  The  genera- 
tion just  beginning  to  use  the  ballot-box,  it  is 
believed,  only  need  that  their  attention  should 
be  called  to  these  considerations  to  indicate,  by 
their  votes,  that  they  wish  their  representatives 
to  observe  all  the  restraints  which  the  people, 
in  adopting  the  Constitution,  intended  to  impose 
upon  party  excess. 

Calmly  reviewing  my  administration  of  the 
government,  I  feel  that,  with  a  sense  of  account- 
ability to  God,  having  conscientiously  endeav- 
ored to  discharge  my  whole  duty,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  regret.  Events  have  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  the  policy  set  forth  in  my  first  and  sub- 
sequent messages;  the  woes  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  rejection  of  forbearance,  magnanimity, 
and  Constitutional  rule,  are  known  and  deplored 
bv  the  nation. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  gratification,  in  re- 
tiring from  the  most  exalted  position  in  the  gift 
of  a  free  people,  to  feel  and  know  that  in  a  long, 
arduous,  and  eventful  public  life,  my  action  has 
never  been  influenced  hy  desire  for  gain,  and 
that  I  can,  in  all  sincerity,  inquire,  **Whom 
have  I  defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or 
off  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to 
blind  my  eyes  therewith?"    No  responsibility 


for  wars  that  have  been  waged  or  blood  that  has 
been  shed,  rests  upon  me.  My  thoughts  have 
been  those  of  peace,  and  my  effort  has  ever  been 
to  allay  contentions  among  my  countrymen. 

Forgetting  the  past,  let  us  return  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  government,  and,  unfurling 
the  banner  of  our  country,  inscribe  upon  it,  in 
ineffaceable  characters,  **  The  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  one  and  inseparable.*' 
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PATTHEW     HaLK    CARPENTER 

was  born  at  Morctown,  Ver- 
■  mont,  December  zz,  1824. 
1  account  of  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  was  placed  under  the 
e  of  Governor  Dillingham,  with 
whom  his  youth  was  spent,  and  his  edu- 
cation obtained.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  was  appointed  a  student  in 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  where 
he  remained  from  1843  to  1845.  He 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  bar 
in  1846,  but  spent  two  years  studying  in 
the  office  of  Rufus  Choate,  and  in  184S 
removed  to  Wisconsin.  He  settled  in 
Beloit,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  For  a  time  he  filled  the 
office  of  District  Attorney.  His  close  ap- 
plication and  ability  won  him  an  exten- 
sive practice.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  polished  orators  in  the 
State,  and  afterward  won  a  wider  fame 
for  eloquence  in  the  halls  of  the  na- 
tional capitol.  Before  the  war  he  was  a 
Demccrat  of  the  Douglas  stripe  in  poli- 
tics, but  the  attempt  of  the  Southern 
wing  of  that  party  to  disrupt  the  Union, 
made   ii  RcDublican    of  him.       Though 


not  in  public  life,  during  the  war,  he 
was  known  in  his  State  as  an  earnest 
and  loyal  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion, in  its  'struggle  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional life,  and  perpetuate  the  bleswngs 
of  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

So  prominent  and  popular  was  he  in 
his  own  State,  that  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  J.  R,  Doolittle  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  i86g.  He  did  not  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  routine  work  of 
the  Senate,  was  not  an  industrious  com- 
mittee worker,  by  whom  so  much  of 
the  valuable  work  of  Congress  is  done, 
but  was  prominent  as  a  ready  and  able 
debater  on  all  questions  of  constitutional 
law.  On  the  expiration  ot  his  term,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  combination  of  dissatis- 
fied Republicans  with  the  Democrats 
and  Independents.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  secured  an  ex- 
tensive practice  in  the  Unitetl  States 
Courts,  and  continued  to  be  a  leading 
character  in  the  politics  of  his  State,  In 
1S69  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Timothy 
().   Howe  in   the  United  States  Senate. 
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Though  not  permitted  to  remain  long 
in  this  position,  he  proved  that  he  had 
lost  none  of  his  eloquence  or  ability  in 
debate.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  discussion  on  the  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter case. 

Mr.  Carpenter  did  not  establish  any 
character  for  statesmanship;  yet  it  was 
not  from  lack  of  ability.  The  promi- 
nence  and  success  attained  at  the   bar, 


were  evidence  of  his  ability  to  lead  in 
whatever  he  chose  to  devote  himself, 
with  all  his  power.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  apply  himself  with  the 
same  ardor  to  the  interests  of  State, 
that  he  did  in  legal  practice.  Among 
eloquent  men,  he  was  a  man  noted  for  his 
eloquence  and  might  have  been  a  leader 
of  commanding  influence.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  27th  of  February,  1881. 
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AN    ADDRESS. 


JMHtrtd  by  Mr,   Carpenter  to  the   Watkington   Lav  Class,  June  S,  t9jo. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class: 
It  is  the  office  of  the  schools  to  develop  and  dis- 
cipline the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give  the 
student  that  control  over  his  mental  powers 
which  will  enable  him  to  accumulate  knowl- 
edge. These  advantages  you  have  enjoyed. 
To-night  ends  your  schoolboy  days,  and,  as  you 
are  about  to  leave  the  college,  are  saying  fare- 
well to  tutors  and  professors,  and  are  ready  to 
separate  from  each  other,  each  to  take  his  own 
path  in  life,  I  come  from  the  practical  walks  of 
that  profession  to  which  your  lives  are  to  be  de- 
voted, to  welcome  you  at  the  threshold,  to  give 
you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  bid  you 
Godspeed  in  your  attempt  to  master  our  com- 
plicated American  jurisprudence,  and  thus  to  be- 
come valiant  champions  of  law  and  faithful 
priests  in  the  temple  of  justice. 

This  is  to  you  the  most  trying,  painful,  and 
critical  period  of  your  whole  lives ;  and  the  next 
ten  years  will  assure  your  success,  or  seal  your 
doom,  as  lawyers.  You  have  already  formed 
and  matured  your  character  as  students;   you 


are  now  to  hew  out  your  statue  and  carve 
your  fortunes  in  the  profession.  Thus  far  you 
have  been  assisted  by  friendly  and  almost 
paternal  solicitude ;  when  you  have  faltered  or 
stumbled  in  the  ascent,  gentle  hands  have 
guided  and  lifted  you  over  your  difficulties,  until 
now  you  plainly  see  the  way  before  you,  and  are 
thoroughly  qualifiq|d  to  walk  therein. 

In  the  proper  stage  of  their  development,  the 
lioness  leads  her  young  into  the  wilderness,  and 
there  leaves  them  alone;  and  the  gnawings  of 
hunger,  the  pelting  of  pitiless  stonns,  and  the 
desolation  of  absolute  savageness,  are  the  in- 
centives which  drive  them  on  to  become  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest.  So  your  teachers  have  led 
you  to  the  field  of  your  life  efforts ;  they  have 
taught  you  the  duties,  and  shown  you  the  prizes 
of  the  profession;  they  have  given  you  the 
necessary  training,  and  here  they  must  leave 
you,  each  one  to  himself.  Your  future  is  your 
own,  and  you  alone  must  answer  for  its  failures 
or  its  successes.  And  whether  you  ought  to  be 
congratulated    or    sympathized    with  on    your 
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choice  of  a  callings  depends  entirely  upon  the 
8tuff  you  are  made  of.  The  path  before  you  is 
steepf  rugged,  and  thorny.  Your  temptations 
will  be  great,  your  toil  prodigious,  your  success 
uncertain.  But  here,  where  the  roads  divide, 
you  should  choose  at  once  and  forever  between 
the  objects  of  conflicting  ambitions.  If  you  are 
fired  with  a  desire  to  attain  great  eminence  in 
your  profession ;  if  you  consent  to  days  of  toil 
and  nights  of  anxiety;  if  you  are  willing  to 
wait,  and  labor  unfalteringly  while  you  wait,  for 
the  long  deferred  fruits  of  hope;  if  you  have  a 
courage  which  c:an  survive  many  disappoint- 
ments and  much  disaster;  if  you  can  bear  to  s^e 
your  associates  outstrip  you  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  and  political  honors;  if  you  can  en- 
dure to  see  your  younger  brother  lead  his  bride 
to  the  altar,  while  yours,  all  wooed  and  won,  is 
waiting  for  you  to  attain  success ;  if,  in  a  word, 
you  have  the  undying  ambition  and  immortal 
energy  to  **bear  the  constant  anguish  of  pa- 
tience," and  labor  forever,  then,  sir,  you  may 
make  a  lawyer;  and  your  profession  will  offer 
you  prizes  worthy  the  contention  of  gods.  But 
if  this  picture  be  too  dark,  the  reality,  which  will 
be  darker  yet,  will  prove  too  much  for  you,  and 
I  bid  you  turn  back  at  once,  into  gentler,  more 
immediately  profitable,  and  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable pursuits,  and  waste  no  more  time  co- 
quetting with  a  profession  which  will  not  benefit 
you,  and  which  you  will  only  harm  and  dis- 
honor. 

But  to  you  who,  counting  the  cost,  still  re- 
solve, I  desire  to  make  a  few  plain  and  practical 
suggestions.  You  are  supposed  to  be  as  full  of 
theory  as  is  consistent  with  your  mental  health ; 
and  the  question  immediately  before  you  is, 
whtit  to  do.  So  I  shall  not  attempt  to  burden 
you  with  elaborate  disquisitions,  but  tell  you  a 
few  things  that  1  feel  would  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  me,  when,  like  you,  1  was  ready  to  go 
forth  and  struggle  in  the  great  tasks  of  life. 

The  first,  and  a  very  important  matter  to  be 
determined,  is  location.     This  question,  in  gen- 


eral, is  very  easy  to  be  decided ;  for,  I  assume 
that  every  one  of  you,  who  has  sufficient  enter- 
prise to  succeed  at  all,  will  immediately  bend  his 
steps  toward  the  West  or  South.  If  you  are 
poor,  and  I  hope  you  are — ^for  I  regard  that  as 
an  almost  indispensable  condition  of  your  suc- 
cess— the  expenses  of  living  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  East  will  drive  you  into  the  current  of 
empire  westward ;  or  to  the  South,  which,  now 
released  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  is  des- 
tined to  unparalleled  prosperity  within  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century.  At  all  evmts,  leave 
Washington,  where  a  man  is  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  place  he  is  in,  and  not  according  to 
the  qualities  that  are  in  him ;  let  not  the  grass 
grow  under  your  feet,  nor  the  sun  set  upon  your 
going;  but  flee  this  town  as  the  beloved  of  the 
Lord  fled  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Select  some 
town  which  will  grow,  and  grow  with  it ;  some 
town  where  the  hammer  and  the  saw  are  con 
stantly  heard;  and  the  harmony  of  various 
industries  will  cheer  you  on.  If  you  find  the 
right  place,  it  is  no  objection  that  many  lawyers 
are  already  there.  That  fact  merely  attests  the 
existence  of  business,  and  it  is  a  business  place 
you  desire  to  find.  There  may  be  a  thousand 
lawyers  in  a  city,  but  a  score  of  the  best  of 
them  will  do  all  that  business  which  the 
real  lawyer  loves  to  do;  the  next  hundred 
will  be  engaged  in  preparing  business;  the  bal- 
ance will  be  the  raiders  and  bummers  of  the 
profession,  skirmishing  for  subsistence,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  within  or  without  the  lines. 
Having  fixed  on  the  town,  select  an  office,  and 
furnish  it  comfortably  with  the  first  money  you 
earn ;  but,  first  of  all,  immediately  store  it-  with 
all  the  books  you  can  borrow  the  matey  to  buy. 
The  statutes  and  reports  of  your  adopted 
State  and  the  best  elementary  works,  will,  of 
course,  be  indispensable.  Next,  buy  the  New 
York  Reports,  which  will  furnish  you  with  in- 
geniously reasoned  cases  on  every  side  of  every 
question ;  and  then,  to  relieve  a  little  the  bewil- 
derment  of  the  inexperienced  mind,  tossed  to  and 
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fro  by  reading  New  York  decisions,  you  will 
need  the  sobering  influence  and  steady  support 
of  the  Massachusetts  Reports ;  and  then — if  any 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
left — ^you  will  need  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Courts.  Next,  and  before  the  reports  of  other 
States,  I  would  buy  all  the  English  Common 
Law  and  Chancery  reports,  and  continue  them 
with  the  present  series,  bringing  the  decisions  of 
the  English  courts  within  a  few  weeks  after 
their  actual  delivery.  Then  you  want  the  Eng- 
lish Statutes  and  State  Trials;  and  then  the 
reports  of  the  American  States  not  before 
procured. 

You  should  also  be  purchasing,  pari  passu^ 
and  as  fast  as  possible,  all  those  works  which  be- 
long to  the  border- land  between  literature  and 
the  law,  the  best  treatises  upon  the  science  of 
politics,  and  of  government,  constitutional  his- 
tories, English  and  American;  especially  you 
should  have  and  know  by  heart,  Lewis  on  tlie 
Reasonings  and  Methods  in  Politics,  and  Aus- 
tin on  the  Province  of  Jurisprudence,  together 
with  the  iVorks  of  eminent  English  and  Ameri- 
can lawyers  and  statesmen — Burke,  Sheridan, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  etc.,  etc. — by  no  means  neg- 
lecting the  philosophers  and  poets,  theology 
and  history — and  be  sure  to  have  the  best  copies 
money  will  buy  of  Shakespeare  and  Waverly ; 
so  that  when  the  misfortunes  of  life  multiply 
upon  you,  and  its  clouds  settle  low;  when  the 
courts,  by  horrible  blundering,  decide  a  good 
cause  against  you,  which,  decided  correctly, 
would  have  brought  fame  and  fat  fees;  when 
your  landlord  is  impatient  for  rent,  and  your 
heast  cast  down  before  the  rugged  realities  of 
life,  you  may  restore  your  spirits  in  the  sweet 
fields  of  innocent  fiction  and  divine  fancy. 

But,  may  be,  some  of  you  have  rich  fathers. 
If  so,  this  misfortune  may  be  lightened  by  an 
immediate  understanding  of  the  utmost  cent  he 
can  furnish  you  for  the  next  ten  years.  Take 
this  sum  and  invest  all  but  five  hundred  dollars 
in  books,  and  take  your  seat  in   the  next  train 


that  leaves  for  the  West.  Wealth  thus  em- 
ployed will  not  delay  your  progress.  And,  not 
to  be  too  hard  on  the  nbl,  I  ought  to  say  that  a 
man  with  more  money  than  can  easily  be  in- 
vested in  books,  nu^  become  a  lawyer.  .  A  rich 
man  may  possibly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven — so  a  rich  man  may  possibly  become  a 
good  lawyer ;  but  I  always  pity  him  when  I  think 
how  fearfully  the  chances  are  against  him. 

But,  to  go  back ;  when  you  have  selected  your 
location,  rented  an  office — a  good  lawyer  never 
owns  one — and  gathered  as  many  books  as  you 
can  to  start  with,  it  is  possible  you  will  not  be 
retained  before  breakfast,  the  first  day,  in  more 
than  fourteen  cases.  Not  to  treat  so  solemn  a 
subject  with  levity,  it  is  probable  that  for  some 
time  you  will  not  have  a  case ;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  cases  will  not  crowd  upon  you.  And  it  is 
to  this  pause,  intervening  between  the  school 
and  the  active  labors  of  the  bar^  that  I  desire  to 
direct  your  minds.  This  period  will  try  your 
patience,  your  fortitude,  your  constancy;  and 
then  you  will  lay  deep  and  broad,  the  found- 
ations of  great  professional  acquirements,  or 
prove  yourselves  unequal  to  the  requirements  of 
professional  life.  Let  these  years  of  waiting 
for  business  be  devoted  to  acquiring  a  thorough 
and  ripe  knowledge  of  the  law,  for  which  your 
study  thus  far  has  only  fitted  you  to  strive. 

The  most  important  suggestion  I  can  make  to 
you  in  this  connection,  is  to  adopt  some  definite 
system  of  study.  Let  your  first  act  be  to  frame 
rules  for  your  own  conduct.  Determine  how 
many,  and  what  hours  of  each  day,  you  will 
devote  to  exercise,  to  study,  and  to  rest,  respect- 
ively ;  and  then  divide  the  hours  of  study  sys- 
tematically between  different  departments  of 
jurisprudence.  For  instance,  from  ten  to  eleven 
each  day  read  nothing  but  treatises  and  reports 
upon  equitable  jurisprudence.  From  eleven  to 
twelve,  devote  to  evidence.  From  twelve  to 
one,  to  pleading  and  practice,  and  so  on.  It  is 
not  so  material  what  your  method  may  be,  as 
that    you     should    have  a    method;     and    then 
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adhere  to  your  rules  for  one  year,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  result.  The  mind  is  re- 
lieved hy  variety  of  labor,  and  strengthened  by 
the  habit  of  studying  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  hour  of  the  daiy%  and  under  the  same  sur- 
rounding circumstances 

Another  suggestion :    Devote  one  hour  each 
day,  or  two  in  every  evening,  to  reading  the 
opinions  of    the  most  celebrated  judges.    For 
example,  take  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  turn  to  the  first  opin- 
ion delivered    by   Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and 
then  to  his  next,  and   so  on,  until  in  this  way 
jou  have  read  evecy  opinion  he  ever  delivered. 
Mark  the  growth  of  his  great  mind,  as  it  steadily 
developes  itself;   mark  how  honestly  he  reas- 
ons.   When  you  are  half  way  through  some  of 
his  opinions,  you  Mrill  be  enabled  to  see  which 
way  the  case  is  to  be  decided ;  and  you  will  be 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  did  not,  at  that 
point,  even  himself  know  where  his  reasoning 
would  lead  him,  or  which  party,  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant,  would   be  successful.    He  com- 
mences with  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts ;  next 
in  mathematical    method,   he    lays    down   the 
axioms,  or  universally  conceded  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  subject ;  then  he  begins  to  reason, 
turning  the  mill  of  his  inexorable  logic  slowly 
and  honestly,  as  if  himself  was  anxious  to  see 
what  would  come  out  of  it;    and,  finally,  ^Aa/ 
ascertained,  the  case  is  thereby  decided,  and  so 
decided,  that  no  man,  recognizing  the  authority 
of  reason,  ever  can  question  the  correctness  of 
the   decision.      Take  the  opinions    of    Chief- 
Justices  Parsons,  or  Parker,  or  Shaw,  of  Massa- 
chusetts;  or  Kent,  or  Spencer,  of  New  York; 
confining  yourself  to  one,  until  you  have  read, 
^^  the  order  in  which  they  were  delivered,  every 
^^pinion  he  has  written.    You  will  thus  become 
^nrost  personally  acquainted  with  every  judge; 
J^'^vi  will  learn  his  methods,  and  his  defects,  if 
'^^    has  any ;   and,  like  a  personal  acquaintance, 
^*^is  will  enable  you  years  afterward,  in  the  con- 
*^«ion  of  a  trial,  to  appreciate  the  just  force  and 


weight  of  an  opinion  from  either  of  your  favor- 
ites, which  your  opponent  will  read  against  you, 
when  you  have  no  opportunity  to  examine  it  in 
detail.  The  opinions  of  Chief-Justice  Gibson, 
thoroughly  understood,  would  make  any  man  a 
profound  lawyer. 

But  of  all  the  judges,  English  or  American, 
whose  opinions  are  valuable  to  the  student, 
Chief-Justice  Marshall  stands  pre-eminent.  If 
you  will  devote  two  hours  of  every  evening, 
for  six  months,  to  his  opinions,  you  will  master 
them  all.  What  a  mine  to  bring  into  posses- 
sion. Study  kitn  esfedaUy,  Study  his  methods 
of  reasoning,  and  make  them  your  methods. 
And,  while  reading  MarshalPs  opinions,  as  often 
as  you  come  to  a  case  that  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Webster,  study  his  argument;  study  it  first,  and 
then  go  to  MarshalFs  opinion  in  deciding  the 
case;  and  see  how  much  that  you  thought  un- 
answerable in  the  argument,  found  its  way  into 
the  opinion.  Thus  you  will  obtain  pure  gold, 
refined  by  fire. 

I  recollect  reading,  while  a  student,  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Webster,  upon  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  State  insolvent  laws,  as  fully 
reported  in  Mr.  Everett's  edition  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's works,  and  before  I  knew  how  the  case 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  While  reading  that  argument,  I 
was  carried  along  captive  through  paragraph 
afler  paragraph,  from  proposition  to  proposition, 
and,  when  J  had  finished  it,  I  never  thought  of 
looking  to  see  how  the  case  was  decided,  be- 
cause I  would  have  made  my  affidavit  that 
Webster's  argument  was  wholly  unanswerable, 
and  of  course  the  case  must  have  been  decided 
with  him.  And  when  I  found,  a  year  or  two 
later,  that  the  court  decided  the  case  the  other 
way,  I  recollect  that  I  lost  confidence  in  human 
reasoning  for  the  space  of  ten  days.  Nothing 
finally  consoled  my  disappointment  except  the 
fact  that  the  great  Chief-Justice  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  court,  and  canonized  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Webster.     But  for  this,   I  think  I 
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should  have  concluded  that  logic  was  an  unsafe 
guide  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  law ;  however,  I 
satisfied  the  wounded  pride  of  my  boyish  judg- 
ment by  resolving  that  Webster  and  Marshall 
were  greater  authority  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind combined,  and  that  Webster  was  right, 
though  he  did  not  succeed. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  means  by  which 
you  may  best  qualify  yourselves  for  the  labors 
and  responsibilites  which  belong  to  active  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  And,  although  I  have  dwelt 
somewhat  at  length  upon  the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  by  the  student,  hoping  to  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  not  assuming  that 
you  have  now  acquired  your  profession,  and 
have  only  to  apply  your  present  fund  of  knowl- 
edge to  causes  in  which  you  may  be  retained ; 
nevertheless,  you  are  not  to  be  discouraged. 
With  the  fair  average  of  ability,  if  you  will  pur- 
sue the  methods  I  have  indicated,  you  will  rise 
to  eminence  in  your  profeKsion;  and,  looking  to 
the  time  when  your  fame  will  begin  to  brighten, 
and  your  retainers  to  multiply,  I  desire  to  make 
it  few  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ducft  of  causes  by  a  young  lawyer  in  the  courts. 
And  first,  let  me  exhort  you  to  give  all  your 
first  cases  a  thorough  examination  and  an 
elaborate  preparation.  Your  first  case  may 
only  involve  five  dollars,  and  be  ultimate- 
ly determined  by  the  wisdom  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Nevertheless,  it  will  involve  the 
same  principles,  and  be  beset  by  the  smie 
difiiculties,  as  a  case  growing  out  of  the  same 
state  of  facts,  involving  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  landing  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  To  illustrate :  You  may  be  re- 
tained to  defend  in  a  justice's  court  an  action 
founded  on  a  promissory  note*  for  fifty  dollars, 
given  by  a  man  in  New  England  to  a  creditor 
residing  in  New  York,  just  before  your  client 
failed  and  ran  away  to  the  far  West,  where  he 
has  resided  in  two  or  three  different  States. 
There  is  not  a  principle  of  commercial  law,  re- 
lating to  negotiable  paper,  that  may  not  be  in- 


volved in  your  case.  The  note  may  have  been 
given  upon  usurious  considerations ;  or  have  been 
obtained  by  fraud,  or  duress;  and  these  questions 
are  to  be  decided  upon  the  same  principles  that 
would  determine  a  case  involving  millions  of 
dollars.  Your  case,  too,  may  involve  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  questions  in  the  con- 
flict of  laws.  Whether  the  rate  of  interest  is  to 
be  six  per  cent  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  note  was  given,  or  the  higher  rate  of 
interest  of  New  York,  where  the  creditor  re- 
sided :  or  if  your  client  has  resided  in  different 
States  since  giving  the  note,  you  may  have  to 
examine  the  statutes  of  limitation  in  those 
States,  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  resided  long 
enough  in  any  one  State,  to  make  its  statute  a 
bar  to  the  claim.  I  remember  one  of  the  earliest 
cases  I  tried  was  of  a  note  for  forty  dollars, 
given  under  the  following  state  of  facts:  A  resi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  loaned  money  in  that 
State  to  a  resident  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  secured 
after  my  client  should  return  to  Wisconsin,  by 
mortgage  upon  land  in  that  State.  This  loan 
was  clearly  usurious,  and  the  creditor  subse- 
quently came  to  Wisconsin,  and  my  client  gave 
him  this  forty  dollar  note  in  part  settlement  of 
the  original  indebtedness,  and  made  the  note 
payable  on  six  months  at  Chicago,  with  ex- 
change on  Boston.  The  legal  rate  of  interest 
in  Massachusetts  was  six  per  cent,  in  Wiscon- 
sin twelve  per  cent,  and  in  Illinois,  where  the 
last  note  was  payable,  ten  per  cent;  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  statutes  of  these  three  States 
provided  three  different  penalties  for,  or  conse- 
quences of,  usurious  transactions.  You  can 
see  that  this  case,  in  a  justice  court,  involving 
only  forty  dollars,  embraced  some  of  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  questions  that  can  ever 
arise  in  any  cause  in  any  court. 

Now,  this  is  a  long  introduction  to  what  I  de- 
sire to  say.  Take  such  a  case,  with  the  leisure 
you  will  have  on  your  hands,  and  give  it  the 
proper  preparation,  and  you  will  accomplish 
several  most  important  things.     First,  you  will 
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fix  in  your  mind  with  clearness  many  import- 
ant legal  principles,  which  will  remain  with  you 
as  long  as  you  live.  Second,  you  will  satisfy  the 
court  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  your 
causes,  and  thus  gain  greater  Consideration  from 

the  court.     And  third,  and  more  important  still, 

• 

rou  i^-ill  acquire  a  facility  for  investigating  legal 
questions  which  can  be  acquired  only  in  that 
way,  and  which  will  serve  you  to  the  end  of 
your  professional  life.  Every  successful  lawyer 
who  has  been  in  practice  for  twenty  years,  will 
tell  you  that  he  can  go  to  his  library  now  and 
examine  more  authorities  and  make  more  prep- 
aration of  a  cause  in  three  hours,  than  he  could 
in  three  weeks  when  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice. In  no  other  \w  than  by  preparing  causes 
can  you  acquire  this  facility,  which  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  a  lawyer  in  full  practice.  It  is  to 
the  mind  what  the  cunning  of  the  fingers  is  to 
the  musical  performer  No  man  is  born  with  it ; 
any  intelligent  man  may  acquire  it. 

Be  honest  >nth  the  court  I  have  said  that 
you  will  be  subjected  to  great  temptations.  In 
vour  carlv  causes  vou  will  be  far  more  anxious, 
and  more  deeply  interested  to  succeed,  than 
vour  client  To  him  it  m.iv  be  ten  dollars,  or 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  or  two ;  with  vou  it  is  success 
or  failure,  the  admiration  or  the  contempt  of  the 
bystanders,  life  or  death  professionally.  In  this 
fearful  anxiety  you  will  he  sorely  tried,  and 
tempted  to  conceal  your  blunders  by  coloring  the 
facts,  and  to  win  your  cause,  no  matter  how.  I 
say  you  will  be  tempted  to  do  this,  but  I  assume 
that  you  will  have  the  manhood  and  integrity 
to  rise  above  the  temptiition.  If  not,  your  fail- 
ure at  the  Iwir  is  certain.  A  man  who  has  never 
been  tempted  may  be  honest  merely ;  but  virtue, 
in  the  profession  or  out  of  it,  is  the  fruit  of 
temptation  suffered,  but  overcome.  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  no  man  sees  this  proverb 
illustrated  so  frequently,  and  so  vividly,  as  the 
lawyer.  A  trick  or  a  falsehood  may  win  a 
point  or  save  a  cause;  but  it  is  certain  of  discov- 
ery, and  it  will  cost  its  author  ten   vear«.  of  lion- 


est  practice  to  allay  the  indignation  it  will  incite 
in  the  breast  of  an  honest  judge. 

Be  always  deferential  and  respectful  to  the 
court.  Meet  their  rulings,  no  matter  how  ad- 
verse or  erroneous,  with  the  true  dignity  of  pro- 
fessional obedience.  But,  while  you  are  always 
respectful,  be  always  firm.  Courts  are  com- 
posed of  judges;  judges  are  men;  men  who 
dine  out  late  of  nights ;  they  come  reluctantly 
at  the  summons  of  the  court  bell,  from  an  un- 
finished sleep;  they  are  overworked,  they  are 
poorly  paid,  and  occasionally  come  to  the  bench 
in  that  impatient  and  petulant  mood  which 
"  sometime  hath  its  hour  with  every  man."  A 
judge  in  such  a  mood  will  "  whistle  your  case 
down  the  wind "  before  he  has  heard  the  first 
half  of  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  while 
you  are  to  be  courteous  to  the  court  you  must 
be  as  finn  as  a  rock.  The  best  recipe  for  obtain- 
ing your  rights  before  an  impatient  judge,  is  to 
acquire  the  art  of  clear  and  concise  narrative. 
In  motions  made  and  incidental  questions  aris- 
ing in  a  cause,  half  are  decided  erroneously,  be- 
cause the  court  does  not  understand  the  facts, 
or  the  state  of  the  record,  upon  which  the  de- 
cision depends.  I  think  one  of  the  great  defi- 
ciencies of  the  profession,  in  daily  practice,  is  the 
want  of  this  art.  To  train  yourselves  in  this 
particular,  study  the  best  models  of  historic 
composition.  Take  Kinglake's  history  of  the 
Crimean  war,  tor  example,  and  read  the  one  or 
two  himdred  pages  in  which  he  describes  the 
charge  of  the  light  brigade  at  Balaklava.  No- 
tice the  innumerable  incidents  and  trifling  occur- 
rences, and  mark  the  consummate  art  with 
which  they  are  so  grouped  and  arranged  as 
never  to  obstruct,  but  always  to  heighten,  the 
effect  of  the  general  narrative.  The  facts  of  a 
case  before  a  jury  may  be  very  voluminous  and 
very  complicated,  and  there  is  nothing  which  so 
severely  taxes  the  skill  of  a  master  as  to  make 
every  fact  available,  without  so  burthening  the 
mind  of  the  jury  that  they  will  forget  the  tacts 
altojjjether.      The  most  trifling  and  insignificant 
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fact  which  is  yet  important  enough  to  be  given 
in  evidence,  should  be  brought  to  the  mind  of 
the  jury  in  the  argument  of  the  cause;  but  the 
facts  should  be  so  marshaled  with  regard  to 
subjects  and  order  cf  time»  that  the  jury  can  see 
the  precise  bearing  of  each.  In  an  argument  to 
a  jury  the  facts  should  be  stated  by  chapter  and 
verse,  presented  by  scene  and  act,  as  in  Othello, 
one  of  the  most  artistic  of  Shakspeare^s  plays, 
where  the  least  circumstance,  even  Desdemo- 
na^s  dropping  her  handkerchief,  is  made  to 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  final  and  fatal 
catastrophe. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  I  believe  that  more  causes  are 
lost  from  unskillful  examination  of  witnesses, 
than  from  all  other  species  of  malpractice  com- 
bined. Always  know  what  your  witness  is 
called  to  prove ;  direct  his  mind  to  that  particu- 
lar object;  get  through  with  him  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  cross-examining  witnesses,  if  I 
were  to  lay  down  one,  and  an  invariable  rule, 
it  would  be  not  to  cross-examine  at  all.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  a  witness  testifies  against 
you,  your  cross-examination  will  make  a  bad 
matter  worse.  If  you  believe  a  witness  is  hon- 
est, and  only  mistaken,  treat  him  courteously, 
never  touch  his  pride,  nor  put  him  on  the  defen- 
sive. If  you  believe  he  is  swearing  falsely,  go 
down  upon  him  like  an  avalanche.  In  ordinary 
cases  never  put  a  question  in  cross-examination, 
unless  it  be  to  call  out  some  new  fact,  favorable 
to  you;  and  even  then,  I  think  you  had  better 
wait  and  call  him  as  your  own  witness,  and  thus 
win  his  favor,  by  showing  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity ;  thus  you  will  frequently  get  from  him 
very  comforting  things. 

Be  ever  courteous  to  opposite  counsel.  You 
will  find  all  sorts  of  men  at  the  bar.  It  is  with 
the  profession,  as  with  the  church,  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  grow  together.  Your  opponent 
ma}'  be  a  scamp,  and  you  may  know  it ;  but  if 
in  the  particular  cause  he  conducts  himself  like 
a  gentleman,  treat  him  accordingly.   A.nd,  above 


all  things,  never  break  an  oral  stipulation.  It  is 
well  to  be  a  little  chary  about  making  such 
stipulations,  and  they  never  should  be  made 
except  with  a  gentleman,  because  more  may  be 
claimed  for  them  than  you  intended  to  grant 
Never  refuse  a  case,  because  it  will  not  pay  a 
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fee.  Remember,  you  go  forth  to  take  your  place 
in  life,  and  exercise  in  all  the  relations  of  so- 
cietv,  the  influence  of  a  learned  and  honorable 
profession.  It  is  your  mission  to  uphold  the 
right,  and  overthrow  the  wrong,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  your  power,  to  see  to  it  that  justice  be 
denied  to  no  man. 

But  some  one,  who  has  listened  thus  far,  may 
wonder  where,  in  all  this  economy  of  profes- 
sional life,  the  money-making  comes  in.  This 
is  a  matter  about  which,  I  think,  I  ought  to  be 
perfectly  frank,  and,  in  strict  professional  con- 
fidence, I  will  tell  you  what  the  fact  is;  that, 
with  a  good  lawyer,  it  never  comes  in  at  all ;  it 
never  comes  into  his  mind;  it  never  distracts 
his  thoughts;  it  never  unsettles  his  soul.  If 
money -making  be  your  object  in  life,  go  where 
itioney  can  be  made ;  go  to  the  marts  of  com- 
merce; go  to  the  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
sound  for  petroleum,  or  procure  a  contract  for 
furnishing  blankets  to  the  Indians.  Go  any- 
where, do  anything,  except  into  court  to  prac- 
tice law.  Money-changers  have  no  place  in  the 
temple  of  justice.  But,  while  money  must  be 
discarded  as  an  end  with  the  lawyer,  still,  as  a 
means,  it  cannot  wholly  be  disregarded,  and  you 
must  at  least,  look  after  enough  of  the  filthy 
dross  to  pay  your  bills.  No  man  can  be  honest 
who  makes  bills  without  the  expectation  of  pay- 
ing them ;  and,  as  Mr.  Webster  once  said,  it  can- 
not be  said  of  any  dishonest  man,  that  he  has 
the  law  in  his  heart ;  and,  on  another  occasion 
Mr.  Webster  said,  that  a  good  lawyer  ought, 
when  he  died,  to  leave  neither  a  dollar  nor  a 
debt-  'ind,  as  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Webster, 
I  will  quote  from  one  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Choate,  a  remark  as  characteristic  of  him,  as  it 
was  descriptive  of  Mr.  Webster.     He  once  said 


to  me,  while  a  student  in  his  office,  in  that  half 
tngic,  half  comic  manner  which  all  who  knew 
hon,  so  well  remember :  **  My  boy,  Mr.  Web- 
Iter  was  a  remarkable  man ;  his  contempt  for 
cash  was  equaled  only  by  his  contempt  for 
creditors."  This  was  the  defect  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's character,  and  a  departure  from  his  own 
maxim  which  I  have  just  quoted.  Therefore, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  you  must  make  money  enough 
to  pay  your  bills. 

Save  money  if  yon  am.  Money  is  power, 
and  may  be  employed  to  advance  all  the  useful 
ends  of  life ;  but  how  you  are  to  do  this,  amid  the 
appeals  for  charity  that  will  come  up  arouud  your 
path,  with  young  men  on  every  hand,  soliciting 
material  aid  to  acquire  education,  and  enter  upon 
the  learned  professions,  with  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  maimed  soldiers  of  the  war,  and 
with  the  unknown,  unnumbered  calls  upon 
jour  charity,  your  generosity,  and  your  affec- 
tions— if  you  desire  to  know  how  you  are  to 
save  money,  you  must  inquire  of  somebody 
besides  me. 

And  yet,  the  legal  profession  has  its  rewards- 
*•  Heaven  is  above  all  yet.  There  sits  a  judge," 
who<e  approbation  is  the  lawyer's  highest  re- 
ward. And  even  in  this  world,  the  profession 
has  its  rewards.  Who  would  think  of  weighing 
gold  against  tears  of  gratitude,  trickling  down 
the  cheek  of  poverty,  rescued  by  your  ability, 
your  courage,  and  your  fidelity,  from  unmerited 
doom?  You  all  remember  how  Mr.  Seward, 
while  at  the  bar,  without  fee  or  reward,  and 
braving  the  uproar  of  popular  clamor,  defended 
a  negro  against  the  charge  of  murder  on  the 
plea  of  insanity,  which,  in  the  popular  l)elief, 
was  a  falsehood,  although  the  fact  was  subse- 
quently verified  by  the  death  of  the  negro  in  an 
insane  asylum.  This  was  years  ago — prior  to 
the  13th,  the  14th,  and  the  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution — and  before  the  negro  became 
an  object  of  national  justice  and  political  aft'ec- 
tion.  Mr.  Seward  has  since  passed  through  an 
eventful   and   illustrious   career   of  public   life. 


during  which  he  has  ^^sounded  all  the  depths  and 
shoals  of  honor,"  and  has  finally  retired  to 
Auburn  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  compose  his 
soul  before  leaving  the  shores  of  time  to  enter 
upon  an  eternal  career  beyond  the  celestial  gates. 
And  methinks,  as  he  sits  in  that  tranquil  retreat, 
looking  out  upon  the  uneasy  and  stormy  world, 
where  "  restless  mediocrity ''  is  rising  to  the 
surface  to-day,  to  sink  out  of  sight  to-morrow, 
and  looking  back  over  the  incidents  of  his  busy 
life,  he  would  not  exchange  the  recollection — 
the  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  in  rescuing 
this  unfortunate  individual  of  a  degraded  race, 
smitten  with  mental  malady,  and  in  p>eril  of  the 
prejudice^  the  passion,  the  rage  of  the  populace, 
more  fearful  than  maladies — for  the  largest  fee 
he  ever  received,  or  for  the  memory  of  the 
proudest  achievement  of  his  political  life.  This 
conspicuous  act  of  professional  bravery  and 
charily  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter  through 
Mr.  Seward's  mortal  life,  and  when  he  shall 
stand  before  the  Son  of  Man  at  that  fearful 
winnowing  which  shall  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  that  awful  judgment  which  shall  for- 
ever divide  the  just  from  the  unjust,  he  may 
point  to  this  act  of  his  life  which,  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  before  it  was  performed,  received  the 
Master's  approbation. 

"  Then  shall  the  King-  say  unto  them  on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  King- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  guve  mc  meat;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I  was  a  strang-er,  and  ye 
took  me  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me ;    I  was  in  pnson  and  ye  cam/  unio  me. 

**  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying^.  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee?  Or 
thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  When  saw  we  thee  a 
Btran>j:er,  and  took  thee  in?  Or  naked,  and  clothed  thee? 
Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto 
thee  ? 

"And  the  King  shall  answer,  and  say  unto  them,  Ver- 
ily I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." 

I  am  detaining  you  too  long,  but  in  addition 
to  all  the  things   I  have  admonished  you  to  do, 
I  must  warn  you  of  one  thing  not  to  do ;  and  I 
'    cannot  do  this  in  a  more  effectual  way  than  to 
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quote  again  from  my  master,  whom  I  loved  and 
almost  adored,  and  who  has  long  since  gone  to 
the  reward  which  awaits  an  honorable  career.  1 
recollect  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been 
counseling  me  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
a  lawyer,  he  said,  with  an^emphasis  and  an 
energy  which  thrilled  me  through  and  through, 
and  which  I  shall  never  forget — "  Keep  out  of 
politics.  Things  have  come  to  that  pass  when 
no  man  can  mingle  in  American  politics  without 
sinking  his  self-respect."  You  may  say  this 
advice  comes  with  bad  grace  from  myself,  who 
have  in  some  sense  fallen  before  the  great 
temptation.  Shakspeare  tells  us  of  a  preacher 
who  pointed  his  flock  to  the  thorny  path,  him- 
self taking  the  primrose  way.  The  thorny  p)ath 
was  the  right  way,  and  the  preacher  gave  his 
flock  sound  advice,  though  he  himself  failed  to 
practice  and  profit  by  it.  And,  if  you  have  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  advice  I 
have  offered  you,  wait  till  you  have  achieved  a 
respectable  position  at  the  bar,  and  then  accept  a 
seat  in  the  Senate,  and  I  venture  the  prediction 
that  your  judgment  will  condemn  your  weak- 
ness, as  mine  does  my  own.  In  admonishing 
you  to  keep  out  of  politics,  of  course  I  do  not 
mean  for  you  to  sink  your  manhood,  or  waive 
the  participation  which  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  everv  American  citizen  to  exercise  in  in- 
fluencing  the  course  of  political  affairs.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  you  should  avoid  office-seeking  and 
office-holding.  The  judicial  positions  of  the 
country  are  open  to  the  lawyer.  The  courts  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Union  must  be  filled  by 
lawyers.  And  if  you  cannot  endure  to  occupy 
the  highest  position  in  American  life — an  emi- 
nent place  at  the  bar — I  beseech  you,  stop  on  the 
bench,  and  do  not  fall  into  the  dirty  pools  of 
politics.  Should  the  American  passion,  ambi- 
tion for  place,  seize  and  master  you,  let  me  point 
you  to  the  highest,  the  serenest,  the  grandest 
seat  in  the  Union,   the  Chief -Justiceship  of  the 

judicial  department  of  the  United  States.     Who,    , 

I 
in  a  health V  mental   condition,  would  exchanire    ' 


the  calm  dignity  of  the  Chief-Justiceship  for  life, 
to  be  tossed  by  politicians  on  an  **  uneasy 
blanket  "  in  the  White  House,  for  four  or  eight 
vears ! 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  you  may 
suffer  from  a  speaker  without  notes ;  and  I  have 
indulged  this  license,  and  have  already  tres- 
passed upon  you  unreasonably.  And  yet  there 
is  one  subject  I  must  mention  in  conclusion.  In 
the  economy  of  Providence  every  generation 
has  its  peculiar  duties,  trials,  triumphs.  The 
Church,  the  only  institution  on  earth  with 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  historic  unity,  has 
always  had  the  wisdom  to  train  its  priesthood  \A 
'  meet  imminent  danger.  When  infidelity  at- 
tacked the  truths  of  religion  with  the  facts  de- 
veloped by  material  science,  the  church  instruct- 
ed its  ministry  in  that  speciality ;  and  when  the 
assaults  upon  religion  were  made  by  verbal 
criticisms  upon  the  text  of  the  gospel,  the 
church  sent  forth  its  teachers  specially  instructed 
as  to  the  intrinsic  evidences  of  the  gospePs 
truth. 

You  go  forth  to-day,  young  and  strong,  and 
full  of  hope,  to  discharge  the  duties  and  meet 
the  responsibilities  belonging  to  our  profession — 
the  handmaid  of  free  institutions.  What  then, 
is  the  special  evil  which  you  should  be  charged 
to  correct.^ 

We  have  but  lately  emerged  from  a  fearful 
civil  war,  which  has  inflamed  the  blood  of  sec- 
tions, and  embittered  the  passions  of  the  people. 
During  the  war  whatever  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  had  to  be  done.  Constitutions  are  made 
for  men — not  men  for  constitutions.  Necessitv 
is  its  own  law,  and  the  manifest  necessitv  of 
certain  lines  of  governmental  policy  of  doubtful 
legal  and  constitutional  validity,  has  naturally 
tended  to  create  a  popular  indifference  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  of  which  you  go 
forth  commissioned  defenders.  Some  of  you 
will  be  Democrats,  and  some  of  you  will  be 
Republicans.  As  to  all  matters  of  mere  political 
economy  and  policy,  you  may  divide  in  opinion 
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tnd  contend  In  action,  but  you  are  lo  remember 
tbit,  whenever  the  slightest  letter  of  the  Con- 
(tttution  is  imperiled  yaa  are  the  sworn  cham- 
ploni  of  that  Constitution,  and  you  must  forget 
■II  political  differences,  and  rally  to  Its  support 


'    like  a  priesthood   rallying  to  the  defense  of  a 

I    holy  shrine;  and,  if  the   Constitution  shall   be 

stabbed  to  death  by  its  foes,  let  not  Its  expirii^ 

spirit  turn  upon  you  with  the  reproach,  sharper 

I    than  a  thousand  daggers,  "  ti  In  Brutt." 
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1  PROCTOR  KNOTT  was 
:  bom  neur  Lebanon,  Kentucky, 
■*  on  the  29th  of  August,  1S30. 
;  received  a  fair  education,  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law,  and 
removed  to  Missouii  in  1850,  where 
he  continued  his  study,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1S51.  He  followed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  diligently, 
and  entered  political  life  in  1S57,  when 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature.  He  held  this  position  until 
August  of  1859,  when  he  resigned,  and 
the  same  month  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State.  Three  years 
later,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats, and  elected  to  the  same  position. 
He  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1863,  and 
settled  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Lebanon. 
In  1 866  he  was  elected  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  Fortieth  Congress,  and  re- 
elected to  the  Forty-first.  He  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term,  and  followed  it  for 
the  next  four  years.  In  1S74,  he  was 
again  returned  to  Congress,  and  con- 
tinued by  re-elections  until  the  present 


year  (18S2).  During  the  time  tliat  Mr. 
Knott  has  enjoyed  membership  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  he  has  served 
on  some  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees of  that  body,  and  has  always 
showed  himself  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
all  measures  that  tended  to  the  common 

He  became  widely  known  as  a  prom- 
inent Democratic  statesman,  and  humor- 
ous speaker  in  the  congressional  debates. 
One  of  his  most  famous  speeches  was, 
that  delivered  when  the  question  of 
granting  go.einment  aid  in  improving 
the  harbur  of  Duluth  was  before  Con- 
gress. In  this  speech  he  ridiculed  the 
town,  and  the  proposition  then  pending 
before  the  House.  Mr.  Knott  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  and 
during  the  years  that  his  party  controlled 
that  body,  lie  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1S83,  Mr, 
Knott  was  efected  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  took  the  oath  of  office,  Sep- 
tember 4th  of  the  same  year. 
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«X>ULUTH." 


Mr  KnotVs  Humorous  Speeck,  cUlivered  in 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  could,  be  actuated  by 
any  conceivable  inducement  to  betray  the  sacred 
trust  reposed  in  me  by  those  to  whose  generous 
confidence  I  am  indebted  for  the  honor  of  a  seat 
on  this  floor ;  if  I  could  be  influenced  by  any  pos- 
sible consideration  to  become  instrumental  in 
giving  away,  in  violation  of  their  known  wishes, 
any  portion  of  their  interest  in  the  public  do- 
main, for  the  mere  promotion  of  any  railroad 
enterprise  whatever,  I  should  certainly  feel  a 
strong  inclination  to  give  this  measure  my  most 
earnest  and  hearty  support ;  for  I  am  assured 
that  its  success  would  materially  enhance  the 
pecuniary  prosperity  of  some  of  the  most  valued 
friendsl  have  on  earth ;  friends  for  whose  accom- 
modation I  would  be  willing  to  make  almost  any 
sacrifice  not  involving  my  personal  honor  or  my 
fidelity  as  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust.  And 
that  act  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
vail almost  any  objection  I  might  entertain  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  not  inspired  by  the  im- 
perative and  inexorable  sense  of  public  duty. 

But,  independent  of  the  seductive  influences 
of  private  fi-iendship,  to  which  I  admit  I  am, 
perhaps,  as  susceptible  as  any  of  the  gentlemen 
I  see  around  me,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
measure  itself  are  of  such  an  extraordinary 
character  as  to  commend  it  most  strongly  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  every  member  of  this 
house,  myself  not  excepted,  notwithstanding  my 
constituents,  in  whose  behalf  alone  I  am  acting 
here,  would  not  be  benefited  by  its  passage  one 
particle  more  than  Ihey  would  be  by  a  project 
to  cultivate  an  orange  g^ve  on  the  bleakest 
summit  of  Greenland's  icv  mountains. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  those  great  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
ways, spanning  the  continent  from  ocean   to 
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ocean,  I  confess  mv  mind  has  never  been  fullv 
made  up.  It  is  true  they  may  afford  some 
trifling  advantages  to  local  traffic,  and  they  may 
even  in  time  become  the  channels  of  a  more 
extended  commerce.  Yet  I  have  never  been 
thoroughly  satisfied  either  of  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  projects  promising  such  meager 
results  to  the  great  body  of  our  people.  But 
with  regard  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  the 
gigantic  enterprise  .contemplated  in  this  bill,  I 
have  never  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
Years  ago,  when  I  first  heard  that  there  was 
somewhere  in  the  vast  terra  incognita^  some- 
where in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  great  North- 
west, a  stream  of  water  known  to  the  nomadic 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  as  the  rivef  St. 
Croix,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  that  raging  torrent  to  some 
point  in  the  civilized  world  was  essential  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, if  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  per- 
petuity of  Republican  institutions  on  this  con- 
tinent I  felt,  instinctively,  that  the  boundless 
resources  of  that  prolific  region  of  sand  and 
pine  shrubbery  would  never  be  fully  developed 
A^-ithout  a  railroad  constructed  and  equipped  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  and  perhaps  not 
then.  I  had  an  abiding  presentiment  that,  some 
day  or  other,  the  people  of  this  whole  country, 
irrespective  of  party  affiiliations,  regardless  of 
sectional  prejudices,  and  *•'■  without  distinction  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude," 
would  rise  in  their  majes^  and  demand  an  out- 
let for  the  enormous  agricultural  productions  of 
those  vast  and  fertile  pine  barrens,  drained  in 
the  rainy  season  by  the  surging  waters  of  the 
turbid  St  Croix. 
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These  impressions,  derived  simply  and  solely 
from  the  "  eternal  fitness  of  things/*  were  not 
only  strengthened  by  the  interesting  and  elo- 
quent debate  on  this  bill,  to  which  I  listened 
with  so  much  pleasure  the  other  day,  but  in- 
tensified, if  possible,  as  I  read  over,  this  morn- 
ing, the  lively  colloquy  which  took  place  on  that 
occasion,  as  I  find  it  reported  in  last  Friday*s 
Globe,  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
while  I  read  a  few  short  passages,  which  are 
sufiScient,  in  my  judgment,  to  place  the  merits 
of  the  great  enterprise,  contemplated  in  the 
measure  now  under  discussion,  beyond  all  pos- 
sible controversy. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Wilson),  who,  I  believe,  is  managing  this 
bill,  in  sp>eaking  of  the  character  of  the  country 
through  which  this  railroad  is  to  pass,  says  this : 

"  We  want  to  have  the  timber  brought  to  us 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  Now,  if  you  tie  up  the 
lands,  in  this  way,  so  that  no  title  can  be  ob- 
tained to  them — for  no  settler  will  go  on  these 
lands,  for  he  cannot  make  a  living — ^you  de- 
prive us  of  the  benefits  of  that  timber." 

Now,  sir,  I  would  not  have  it  by  any 
means  inferred  from  this  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  would  insinuate  that 
the  people  out  in  this  section  desire  this  timber 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  up  their 
farms  so  that  their  stock  may  not  wander  oif 
and  die  of  starvation  among  the  bleak  hills  of 
St.  Croix.  I  read  it  for  no  such  purpose,  sir, 
and  make  no  comment  on  it  myself.  In  corrob- 
oration of  this  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  I  find  this  testimony  given  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Washburn).  Speaking  of  these  same  lands, 
he  savs: 

*'  Under  the  bill,  as  amended  by  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  open 
to  actual  settlers  at  $2.50  per  acre;  the  remain- 
ing one-tenth  is  pine-timbered  land,  that  is  not 
fit  for  settlement,  and  never  will  be  settled 
upon;  but  the  timber  will  be  cut  off.     I  admit 


that  it  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  grant, 
for  most  of  the  grant  is  not  valuable.  It  is 
quite  valueless ;  and  if  you  put-  in  this  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  you  may 
just  as  well  kill  the  bill,  for  no  man,  and  no 
company  will  take  the  grant  and  build  the  road.^* 

I  simply  pause  here  to  ask  some  gentleman 
better  versed  in,  the  science  of  mathematics 
than  I  am,  to  tell  me  if  the  timbered  lands  are 
in  fact  the  most  valuable  portion  of  that  section 
of  country,  and  they  would  be  entirely  value- 
less without  the  timber  that  is  on  them,  what 
the  remainder  of  the  land  is  worth  which  has 
no  timber  on  them  at  all  ? 

But,  further  on,  I  find  a  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  interchange  of  views  between 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Rogers), 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Washburn), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Peters), 
upon  the  subject  of  pine  lands  generally,  which 
I  will  tax  the  patience  of  the  House  to  read : 

"  Mr.  Rogers — Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
to  ask  him  a  question?  '* 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — Certainly." 
Mr.  Rogers — Are  these  pine  lands  entirely 
worthless  except  for  timber.^  " 

"  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — They  are 
generally  worthless  for  any  other  purpose.  I 
am  personally  familiar  with  that  subject.  These 
lands  are  not  valuable  for  purposes  of  settle- 
ment." 

'*  Mr.  Farnsworth — They  will  be  after  the 
timber  is  taken  off." 

**  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — No,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Rogers — I  want  to  know  the  character 
of  these  pine  lands." 

**  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — They  are 
generally  sandy,  barren  lands.  My  friend  from 
the  Green  Bay  district  (Mr.  Sawyer)  is  himself 
perfectly  familiar  with  this  question,  and  he 
will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  sav,  that  these  tim- 
ber  lands  are  not  adapted  to  settlement." 

"  Mr.  Rogers — The  pine  lands  to  which  I  am 
accustomed  are  generally  very  good.     What  1 
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want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  difference  between 
our  pine  lands  and  your  pine  lands?  " 

"Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — ^The  pine 
dmber  of  Wisconsin  generally  grows  upon  bar- 
ren, sandy  land.  The  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Peters)  who  is  familiar  with  pine  lands, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  say  that  pine  timber 
grows  generally  upon  the  most  barren  lands." 

"Mr.  Peters — As  a  general  thing  pine  lands 
are  not  worth  much  for  cultivation." 

And  further  on  I  find  this  pregnant  question, 
the  joint  production  of  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Wisconsin. 

"Mr.  Paine — Does  my  friend  from  Indiana 
suppose  that  in  any  event  settlers  will  occupy 
and  cultivate  these  pine  lands  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin — Particularly 
without  a  railroad." 

Yes,  sir,  **  particularly  without  a  railroad." 
It  will  be  asked  after  awhile,  I  am  afraid,  if 
settlers  will  go  anywhere  unless  the  govem- 
Tnent  builds  a  railroad  for  them  to  go  on. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  only  one  more 
statement,  which  I  think  sufficient  to  settle  the 
<westion.  It  is  one  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paine)  who  says: 

"These  lands  will  be  abandoned  for  the  pres- 
ent. It  may  be  that  at  some  remote  period 
there  will  spring  up  in  that  region  a  new  kind 
of  agriculture,  which  will  cause  a  demand  for 
these  particular  lands;  and  they  may  then  come 
into  use  and  be  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses! But  I  know,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  mv  friend  from  Indiana  understands  that, 
for  the  present,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
these  pine  lands  can  have  no  possible  value 
other  than  that  arising  from  the  pine  timber 
which  stands  on  them." 

Now,  sir,  after  listening  to  this  emphatic  and 
unequivocal  testimony  of  these  intelligent,  com- 
petent, and  able-bodied  witnesses ;  who  that  is 
not  as  incredulous  as  St.  Thomas  himself,  will 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Goshen  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  found  in  the  sandy  valleys  and  upon 


the  pine-clad  hills  of  the  St,  Croix.'  Who  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  rise  in  his  seat  on  this 
floor  and  assert  that,  excepting  the  pine  bushes, 
the  entire  region  would  not  produce  vegetation 
enough  in  ten  years  to  fatten  a  grasshopper.' 
Where  is  the  patriot  who  is  willing  that  his 
country  shall  incur  the  peril  of  remaining  an- 
other day  without  the  amplest  railroad  connec- 
tion with  such  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  agri- 
cultural wealth.'  Who  will  answer  for  the 
consequences  of  abandoning  a  great  and  war- 
like people,  in  the  possession  of  a  country  like 
that,  to  brood  over  the  indifference  and  neglect 
of  their  government.'  How  long  would  it  be 
before  they  would  take  to  studying  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  hatching  out  the 
damnable  heresy  of  secession.'  How  long  be- 
fore the  grim  demon  of  civil  discord  would  rear 
agaitkhis  horrid  head  in  our  midst,  **  gnash  loud 
his  iron  fangs  and  shake  his  crest  of  bristling 
bayonets  " .' 

Then,  sir,  think  of  the  long  and  painful  pro- 
cess of  reconstruction  that  must  follow  with  its 
concomitant  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  arti- 
cles. The  sixteenth,  it  is  of  course  understood, 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  those  blushing  damsels 
who  are,  day  after  day,  beseeching  us  to  let 
them  vote,  hold  office,  drink  cocktails,  ride  a- 
straddle,  and  do  everything  else  the  men  do. 
But,  above  all,  sir,  let  me  implore  you  to  reflect 
for  a  single  moment  on  the  deplorable  condition 
of  our  country  in  case  of  a  foreign  war,  with  all 
our  ports  blockaded,  all  our  cities  in  a  state  of 
siege,  the  gaunt  specter  of  famine  brooding  like 
a  hungry  vulture  over  our  starving  land ;  our 
commissary  stores  all  exhausted,  and  our  fam- 
ishing armies  withering  away  in  the  field,  a 
helpless  prey  to  the  insatiate  demon  of  hunger ; 
our  navy  rotting  in  the  docks  for  want  of  pro- 
visions for  our  gallant  seamen,  and  we  without 
any  railroad  communication  whatever  with  the 
prolific  pine  thickets  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Ah,  sir,  I  could  very  well  understand  why 
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my  amiable  friendK  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr.  O'Neill)  should  be 
so  earnest  in  their  support  of  this  bill  the  other 
day;  and,  if  their  honorable  colleague,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Randall,  will  pardon  the  remark,  I 
will  say  I  consider  his  criticism  of  their  action 
on  that  occasion  as  not  only  unjust,  but  ungen- 
erous. I  knew  they  were  looking  forward  with 
the  far-reaching  ken  of  enlightened  statesman- 
ship to  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  Philadel- 
phia will  be  lefl  unless  speedily  supplied  with  rail- 
road connection  in  some  way  or  other  with  this 
garden  spot  of  the  universe.  And  besides,  sir, 
this  discussion  has  relieved  my  mind  of  a  mys- 
tery that  has  weighed  upon  it  like  an  incubus 
for  years.  I  could  never  understand  before  why 
there  was  so  much  excitement  during  the  last 
Congress  over  the  acquisition  of  Alta  Vela.  I 
could  never  understanJ  why  it  was  that  some  of 
our  ablest  statesmen  and  most  disinterested 
patriots  should  entertain  such  dark  forebodings 
of  the  untold  calamities  that  were  to  befall  our 
beloved  country,  unless  we  should  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  that  desirable  island.  But 
I  see  now  that  they  were  laboring  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  government 
would  need  the  guano  to  manure  the  public 
lands  on  the  St.  Croix. 

Now,  sir,  I  repeat,  I  have  been  satisfied  for 
years  that,  if  there  was  any  portion  of  the  in- 
habited globe  absolutely  in  a  suffering  condition 
for  want  of  a  railroad,  it  was  these  teeming  pine 
barrens  of  the  St.  Croix.  At  what  particular 
point  on  that  noble  stream  such  a  road  should 
be  commenced  I  knew  was  immaterial,  and  it 
seems  so  to  have  been  considered  by  the  draughts- 
man of  this  bill.  It  might  be  up  at  the  spring  or 
down  at  the  foot-log,  or  the  water-gate,  or  the 
fish-dam,  or  anywhere  along  the  bank,  no  mat- 
ter where.  But,  in  what  direction  should  it  run, 
or  where  it  should  terminate,  were  always  to 
my  mind  questions  of  the  most  painful  j>er- 
plexitv.  I  could  conceive  of  no  place  on ''God's 
green   earth "  in   such   straitened  circumstances 


for  railroad  facilities  as  to  be  likely  to  desire  or 
willing  to  accept,  such  a  connection.  I  knew 
that  neither  Bayfield  nor  Superior  City  would 
have  it,  for  they  both  indignantly  spumed  the 
munificence  of  the  government  when  coupled 
with  such  ignominious  conditions,  and  let  this 
very  same  land  grant  die  on  their  hands  years 
and  years  ago,  rather  than  submit  to  the  deg- 
radation of  a  direct  communication  by  railroad 
with  the  piney  woods  of  the  St.  Croix ;  and  I 
knew  that  what  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of 
those  giant  young  cities  would  refuse  to  take, 
would  have  few  charms  for  others,  whatever 
their  necessities  or  cupidity  might  be. 

Hence,  as  I  hgve  said,  sir,  I  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  determine  where  the  terminus  of  this 
great  and  indispensable  road  should  be,  until  I 
accidentally  overheard  some  gentleman  the 
other  day  mention  the  name  of  "  Dulutk.^'* 

Duluth!  The  word  fell  upon  my  ear  with  a 
peculiar  and  indescribable  charm,  like  the  gentle 
murmur  of  a  low  fountain  stealing  forth  in  the 
midst  of  roses ;  or  the  soil,  sweet  accents  of  an 
angel's  whisper  in  the  bright  joyous  dream  of 
sleeping  innocence. 

"  Duluth .'"  'Twas  the  name  for  which  my 
soul  had  panted  for  years,  as  the  hart  panteth 
for  the  water-brooks.  But  where  was  Duluthf 
Never  in  all  my  limited  reading,  had  my*  vision 
been  gladdened  by  seeing  the  celestial  word  in 
print.  And  I  felt  a  profound  humiliation  in 
my  ignorance  that  its  dulcet  syllables  had 
never  before  ravished  my  delighted  ear.  I  was 
certain  the  draughtsman  in  this  bill  had  never 
heard  of  it,  or  it  would  have  been  designated  as 
one  of  the  termini  of  this  road.  I  asked  my 
friends  about  it,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  it.  I 
rushed  to  the  library,  and  examined  all  the 
maps  I  could  find.  I  discovered  in  one  of  them 
a  delicate  hair-like  line,  diverging  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi near  a  place  marked  Prescott,  which,  I 
supposed,  was  intended  to  represent  the  river 
St.  Croix,  but  could  nowhere  find  Duluth. 
Nevertheless,   1  was  confident   it  existed  some- 
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where,  and  that  its  discovery  would  constitute 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  present  century,  if 
not  of  all  modem  times.  I  knew  it  was  bound 
to  c^ist  in  the  very  natiire  of  things ;  that  the 
symmetry  and  perfection  of  our  planetary  sys- 
tem would  be  incomplete  without  it  That  the 
elements  of  maternal  nature  would  since  have 
resolved  themselves  back  into  original  chaos,  if 
there  had  been  such  a  hiatus  in  creation,  as 
would  have  resulted  from  leaving  out  Dulutk! 
In  fcict,  sir,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
viction that  Dulutk  not  only  existed  somewhere, 
but  that  wherever  it  was,  it  was  a  great  and 
glorious  place.  I  was  convinced  that  the  great- 
est calamity  that  ever  befell  the  benighted  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  their  having 
passed  away  without  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
existence  of  Dulutk;  that  their  fabled  Atlantis, 
never  seen  save  by  the  hallowed  vision  of  the 
inspired  poesy,  was,  in  fact,  but  another  name 
for  Dulutk;  that  the  golden  orchard  of  the 
Hesperides,  was  but  a  poetical  synonym  for  the 
beer-gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Dulutk,  I  was 
certain  that  Herodotus  had  died  a  miserable 
death,  because,  in  all  his  travels,  and  with  all 
his  geographical  research,  he  had  never  heard  of 
Dulutk.  I  knew  that  if  the  immortal  spirit  of 
Homer  could  look  down  from  another  heaven 
than  that  created  by  his  own  celestial  genius 
upon  the  long  lines  of  Pilgrims  from  every  na- 
tion of  the  earth,  to  the  gushing  fountain  of 
poesy,  opened  by  the  touch  of  his  magic  wand, 
if  he  could  be  permitted  to  behold  the  vast  as- 
semblage of  grand  and  glorious  productions  of 
the  lyric  art,  called  into  being  by  his  own  in- 
spired strains,  he  would  weep  tears  of  bitter 
anguish,  that,  instead  of  lavishing  all  the  stores 
of  his  mighty  genius  ufion  the  fall  of  Illion,  it 
had  not  been  his  more  blessed  lot  to  crystallize 
in  deathless  song,  the  rising  glories  of  Dulutk. 
Yes,  sir,  had  it  not  been  for  this  map,  kindly 
furnished  me  by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota, 
I  might  have  gone  down  to  my  obscure  and 
humble  grave  in  an  a<(ony  of  despair,  because  I 


could  nowhere  find  Dulutk.  Had  such  been  my 
melancholy  fate,  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the 
last  feeble  pulsation  of  my  breaking  heart,  with 
the  last  faint  exhalation  of  my  fleeting  breath,  I 
should  have  whispered,  **  Where  is  Dulutk  f*^ 

But,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that  band 
of  ministering  angels  who  have  their  bright 
abodes  in  the  far-off  capitol  of  Minnesota,  just 
as  the  agony  of  my  anxiety  was  about  to  cul- 
minate in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  this  blessed 
map  was  placed  in  my  hands ;  and,  as  I  unfolded 
it,  a  resplendent  scene  of  ineffable  glory  opened 
before  me,  such  as  I  imagined  burst  upon  the 
enraptured  vision  of  the  wandering  peri  through 
the  opening  gates  of  Paradise.  There,  there, 
for  the  first  time,  my  enchanted  eye  rested  upon 
the  ravishing  word,  ''Dulutk!''  This  map,  sir, 
is  intended,  as  it  appears  from  its  title,  to  illus- 
trate the  position  of  Dulutk  in  the  United  States; 
but,  if  the  gentlemen  will  examine  it,  I  think 
they  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  far  too  modest  in  its  pretensions.  It  not  only 
illustrates  the  position  of  Dulutk  in  the  United 
States,  but  exhibits  its  relations  with  all  created 
things.  It  even  goes  further  than  this.  It  hits 
the  shadowy  vale  of  futurity,  and  affords  us  a 
view  of  the  golden  prospects  of  Dulutk^  far 
along  the  dim  vista  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

If  the  gentlemen  will  examine  it,  they  will 
find  Dtdutks  not  only  in  the  center  of  the  map, 
but  represented  in  the  center  of  a  series  of  con- 
centric circles  one  hundred  miles  apart,  and 
some  of  them  as  much  as  four  thousand  miles 
in  diameter,  embracing  alike,  in  their  tremend- 
ous sweep,  the  fragrant  savannas  of  the  sunlit 
South,  and  the  eternal  solitudes  of  snow  that 
mantle  the  ice-bound  North.  How  these  circles 
were  produced,  is  perhaps  one  of  those  primordial 
mysteries,  that  the  most  skilled  paleologist  will 
never  he  able  to  explain.  But  the  fact  is,  sir, 
Dnluth  is  pre-eminently  a  central  point,  for  I 
am  told  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  reck- 
less of  their  own  personal  safety  as  to  venture 
away  into   those  awful    regions    where   Dulutk 
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is  supposed  to  be,  that  it  is  so  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  visible  universe,  that  the  sky  conies 
down  at  precisely  the  same  distance  all  around  it. 
I  find,  by  reference  to  this  map,  that  Duluth  is 
situated  somewhere  near  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  but  as  there  is  no  dot  or  other 
mark,  indicating  its  exact  location,  I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  it  is  actually  confined  to  any 
particular  spot,  or  whether  **  it  is  just  lying 
around  there  loose."  I  really  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  one  of  those  ethereal  creations  of  intellec- 
tual frostwork,  more  intangible  than  the  rose- 
tinted  clouds  o(  a  summer  sunset ;  one  of  those 
airy  exhalations  of  the  speculator's  brain  which, 
I  am  told,  are  very  flitting  in  the  form  of  towns 
and  cities  along  those  lines  of  railroad,  built 
with  government  subsidies,  luring  the  unwary 
settler,  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert  lures  the 
famishing  traveler  on,  until  it  fades  away  in  the 
darkening  horizon;  or  whether  it  is  a  real  bona 
fide,  substantial  city,  all  **  staked  off,**  with  the 
lots  marked  with  their  owners*  names,  like  that 
proud  commercial  metropolis  recently   discov- 

f 

ered  on  the  desirable  shores  of  San  Domingo. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  Duluth 
is  there,  or  thereabouts,  for  I  see  it  stated  here 
on  the  map,  that  it  is  exactly  thirty-nine  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  from  Liverpool,  though  I  have 
no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  will  be 
moved  back  ten  miles,  so  as  to  make  the  dis- 
tance an  even  four  thousand. 

Then,  sir,  there  is  the  climate  of  Duluth^  un- 
questionably the  most  salubrious  and  delightful 
to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  Lord's  earth. 
Now,  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression, 
as  I  presume  other  gentlemen  have,  that,  in  the 
region  around  Lake  Superior,  it  was  cold  enough, 
for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  to  freeze 
the  smoke-stack  off  a  locomotive.  But  I  see  it 
represented  on  this  map,  that  Duluth  is  situated 
exactly  half  way  between  the  latitudes  of  Paris 
and  Venice,  so  that  gentlemen  who  have  in- 
haled the  exhilarating  air  of  the  one,  or  basked 
in  the  golden  sunlight  of  the  other,  may  see  at 


a  glance,  that  Duluth  must  be  the  place  of  un- 
told delight,  a  terrestrial  paradise,  fonned  by  the 
balmy  zephyrs  of  an  eternal  spring,  clothed  in 
the  gorgeous  sheen  of  ever-blooming  flowers, 
and  vocal  with  the  silvery  melody  of  nature's 
choicest  songsters.  In  &ct,  sir,  since  I  have 
seen  this  map,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Byron  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  convey  some  faint  con- 
ception of  the  delicious  charms  of  Duluth^  when 
his  poetic  soul  gushed  forth,  in  the  rippling 
strains  of  that  beautiful  rhapsody — 

'*  Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  the  vine. 

Whence  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 

Where  the  lig^ht  winifs  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  per* 

fume, 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  flTArdens  of  Gaul  in  her  bloom; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  sky. 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie?  '* 

A«  to  the  commercial  resources  of  Duluih^ 
sir,  they  are  simply  illimitable  and  inexhaus- 
tible, as  is  shown  by  this  map.  I  see  it 
stated  here  that  there  is  a  vast  scope  of  territory, 
embracing  an  area  of  over  two  millions  of 
square  miles,  rich  in  every  element  of  material 
wealth  and  commercial  prosperity,  all  tributary 
to  Duluth,  Look  at  it,  sir  (pointing  to  the 
map).  Here  are  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold, 
immeasurable  veins  of  silver,  impenetrable 
depths  of  boundless  forest,  vast  coal  measures, 
wide-extended  plains  of  richest  pasturage — all, 
all  embraced  in  this  vast  territory — which  must, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  empty  the  untold 
treasures  of  its  commerce  into  the  lap  of  Duluth. 
Look  at  it  sir  (pointing  to  the  map);  do  you 
not  see  from  these  broad,  brown  lines  drawn 
around  this  immense  terrilorv,  that  the  enter- 
prising  inhabitants  of  Duluth  intend  some  dav 
to  inclose  it  all  in  one-  vast  corral,  so  that  its 
commerce  will  be  bound  to  go  there,  whether  it 
would  or  not.^  And  here,  sir  (still  pointing  to 
the  map),  I  find  within  a  convenient  distance, 
the  Piegan  Indians,  which,  of  all  the  many  ac- 
cessories to  the  glory  of  Duluth^  I  consider  bv 
far  the  most  inestimable.     For,  sir,  I  have  been 
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told  that  when  the  gmall-pox  breaks  out  among 
the  women  and  children  of  the  famous  tribe,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  they  afford  the  finest  subjects 
in  the  world,  for  the  strategical  experiments  of 
any  enterprising  military  hero  who  desires  to 
improve  himself  in  the  noble  art  of  war,  es- 
pecially  for  any  valiant  lieutenant-general  whose 

'*  Trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fifj^hting^  has  g^own  rusty, 
And  eats  into  itself  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack." 

Sir,  the  great  conflict  now  raging  in  the  Old 
World  has  presented  a  phenomenon  in  military 
science,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, a  phenomenon  that  has  reversed  all  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  as  it  has  disappointed  all 
the  expectations  of  the  present  A  great  and 
warlike  people,  renowned  alike  for  their  skill 
and  valor,  have  been  swept  away  before  the 
triumphant  advance  of  an  inferior  foe,  like 
autumn  stubble  before  a  hurricane  of  fire.  For 
aught  I  know  the  next  flash  of  electric  fire  that 
simmers  along  the  ocean  cable,  may  tell  us  that 
Paris,  with  every  fiber  quivering  with  the  agony 
of  impotent  despair,  writhes  beneath  the  con- 
quering heel  of  her  loathed  invader.  Ere  an- 
other moon  shall  wax  and  wane,  the  brightest 
star  in  the  galaxy  of  nations  may  fall  from  the 
zenith  of  her  glory,  never  to  rise  again.  Ere 
the  modest  violets  of  early  spring  shall  ope 
their  beauteous  eyes,  the  genius  of  civilization 
may  chant  the  wailing  requiem  of  the  proud- 
est nationality  the  world  has  ever  seen,  as  she 
scatters  her  withered  and  tear-moistened  lilies 
o'er  the  bloodv  tomb  of  butchered  France, 
l^ut,  sir,  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  honestly  and  can- 
didly believe  that  the  Dutch  would  have  over- 
run the  French  in  that  kind  of  style  if  General 
Sheridan  had  not  gone  over  there,  and  told 
King  William  and  Von  Moltke  how  he  had 
managed  to  whip  the  Piegan  Indians? 

And  here,  sir,  recurring  to  this  map,  I  find 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Piegans  **  vast 
herds  of  buffalo  "  and  "  immense  fields  of  rich 
wheat  lands." 


[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

[Many  cries :    "  Go  on !  '*    "  Go  on  1  ^ 

The  Speaker — Is  there  any  objection  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  continuing  his  re- 
marks? The  chair  hears  none.  The  gentleman 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  Knott — I  was  remarking,  sir,  upon  these 
vast  "  wheat  fields  "  represented  on  this  map,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  buffiiloes 
and  Piegans,  and  was  about  to  say,  that  the 
idea  of  there  being  these  immense  wheat  fields 
in  the  very  heart  of  a  wilderness,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of 
civilization,  may  appear  to  some  gentlemen  as 
rather  incongruous,  as  rather  too  great  a  strain 
on  the  "blankets"  of  veracity.  But  to  my 
mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  what- 
ever. The  phenomenon  is  very  easily  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  evident  sir,  that  the  Piegans 
sowed  that  wheat  there  and  plowed  it  in  with 
buffalo  bulls.  Now,  sir  this  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  buffaloes  and  Piegans,  considering  their 
relative  positions  to  each  other  and  to  Dttluth^ 
as  they  are  arranged  on  this  map,  satisfies  me 
that  Duluth  is  destined  to  be  the  best  market  of 
the  world.  Here,  you  will  observe  (pointing  to 
the  map),  are  the  buffaloes,  directly  between  the 
Piegans  and  Duluth;  and  here,  right  on  the 
road  to  Duluth^  are  the  Creeks.  Now,  sir,  when 
the  buffaloes  are  sufficiently  fat  from  grazing  on 
those  immense  wheat  fields,  you  see  it  will  be 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  Piegans  to 
drive  them  on  down,  stay  all  night  with  their 
friends,  the  Creeks,  and  go  into  Duluth  in  the 
morning.  I  think  I  see  them,  now,  sir,  a  vast 
herd  of  buffaloes,  with  their  heads  down,  their 
eyes  glaring,  their  nostrils  dilated,  their  tongues 
out,  and  their  tails  curled  over  their  backs,  tear- 
ing along  toward  Duluth^  with  about  a  thousand 
Piegans  on  their  grass-bellied  ponies,  yelling  at 
their  heels!  On  they  come!  And  as  they 
sweep  past  the  Creeks,  they  join  in  the  chase, 
and  away  they  all  go,  yelling,  bellowing,  ripping 
and  tearing  along,  amid  clouds  of  dust,  until  the 
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last  buf&lo  is  safely  penned  in  ttie  stock  yards  at 
Duluth. 

Sir,  I  might  stand  here  for  hours  and  hours, 
and  expiate  with  rapture  upon  the  gorgeous 
prospects  of  Duluth,  as  depicted  upon  this  map. 
But  human  life  is  too  short,  and  the  time  of  this 
House  far  too  valuable  to  allow  me  to  linger 
longer  upon  this  delightful  theme.  I  think 
every  gentleman  upon  this  floor  is  as  well  satis- 
fied as  I  am  that  Duluth  is  destined  to  become 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  universe,  and 
that  this  road  should  be  built  at  once.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  no  patriotic  representative 
of  the  American  people,  who  has  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  associated  glories  of  Duluth 
and  the  St.  Croix,  will  hesitate  a  moment  that 
every  able-bodied  female  in  the  land,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  who  is  in 
favor  of  "  woman's  rights,"  should  be  drafted 
and  set  to  work  upon  this  great  work  without 
delay.  Nevertheless,  sir,  it  grieves  my  very 
soul    to    be    compelled   to   say   that   I   cannot 


vote  for  the  grant  of  lands  provided  for  in  this 
bill. 

Ah,  sir,  you  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
poignancy  of  my  anguish  that  I  am  deprived  of 
that  blessed  privilege  I  There  are  two  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  my 
constituents,  for  whom  I  am  acting  here,  have 
no  more  interest  in  this  road  than  they  have  in 
the  great  question  of  culinary  taste  now,  per- 
haps, agitating  the  public  mind  of  Dominica,  as 
to  whether  the  illustrious  commissioners,  who 
recently  left  this  capital  for  that  free  and 
enlightened  republic,  would  be  better  fricasseed 
boiled,  or  roasted,  and,  in  the  second  place,  these 
lands,  which  I  am  asked  to  give  away,  alas,  are 
not  mine  to  bestow!  My  relation  to  them  is 
simply  that  of  trustee  to  an  express  trust 
And  shall  I  ever  betray  that  trust?  Never,  sir! 
Rather  perish  Duluth/  Perish  the  paragon  of 
cities!  Rather  let  the  freezing  cyclones  of  the 
bleak  Northwest  bury  it  forever  beneath  the 
eddying  sands  of  the  raging  St  Croix. 
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MONG  the  men  of  influence 
whom  Germany  has  furnished 
to  America  in  later  years,  Carl 
Schurz  stands  prominent.  Bom  at 
Liblar,  near  Cologne,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1829,  ^®  received  the  best  in- 
struction the  institutions  of  that  country 
affonied.  First  he  attended  the  Gvmna- 
Slum  of  Cologne,  and  then  the  University 
of  Bonn,  where  he  studied  from  1846  to 
i84&.  He  was  engaged  in  some  of  the 
rcTolutioiuuy  attempts  of  those  unsettled 
times,  both  in  editorial  work  and  as  a 
soldier  in  the  field.  He  fousrht  in  the 
defense  of  Rhastadt,  with  the  rank  of 
adjutant,  went  afterward  to  Switzerland, 
but  soon  returned,  and  succee<ied  in  re- 
leasing his  friend  Kinkie.  who  haa  been 
captureci  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Spandau.  He  sp>cnt  some  time  in 
Paris  in  1S51— 2,  and  came  to  :.-.e  United 
States  durins:  the  latter  vear.  He 
remained  in  P  hi  i  add  phi  a  a  rout  three 
years,  iw'hen  he  remove*.**  to  Wiicor.sin. 
and  settled   in   Madison,  but  renTiOveri  to 
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uniting  with  the  Republican  party,  which 
was  just  being  organized,  and  exerting 
quite  an  extensive  influence  among  the 
German  citizens  of  the  state.  In  1857 
he  had  been  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  lieutenant  governor  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicag^o  convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln,  in  i860,  and  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Spain  in  the  following  year. 

He  was  not  satisfied  in  this  quiet  post, 
while  more  stirring  work  was  in  pro- 
gress in  his  adopted  country,  and  resigned 
his  position  in  less  tiian  a  year,  returned 
home,  and  entere^l  the  army,  receiving 
the  appointment  of  Brigadier-General  in 
1S62,  and  aN^^ut  a  year  later  that  of 
Major- General.  He  participated  in  the 
^cond  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he  was 
in  command  of  a  division.  He  took 
{>aru  also,  in  the  battles  of  Chancellors- 
vi'.le,  Gettvsburjj,  where  he  was  in  com- 
.T.and  of  the  nth  corps,  and  in  Chat- 
anoosra. 

Since  the  war  he  ha*"  r.ecn  variouslv 
e  n  2a  sr  e- : .  '*"  u  t  a  1  w  ay  *  h  usy .  .tA  gene  ral  I  y 
quite  r-rorr-inent.  He  was  for  a  vear  or 
tw:.  Capital  correspondent  of  the   New 
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York  "Tribune."  He  established  the 
*'Post"  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1866. 
After  one  year  he  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  became  editor  of  a  German 
paper.  He  served  six  years  as  Senator 
from  Missouri,  from  1869  to  1875.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Liberal  convention 
which  nominated  Greeley  for  President 
in  1872,  and  earnestly  advocated  his  elec- 


tion. In  1875  ^^®  removed  to  New  York, 
and,  as  usual,  lived  in  politics.  During 
President  Hayes'  administration,  he 
served  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

In  1881  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  soon  after  took  editorial  charge  of 
the  "  Evening  Post,"  with  which  paper 
he  is  at  present  connected. 


POLITICAL  DISABILITIES. 


Mr.  Schurx's  Speech^  delivered  in  the 

Mr.  President:  When  this  debate  com-  1 
menced  before  the  holidays,  I  refrained  from 
taking  part  in  it,  and  from  expressing  my  opin- 
ion on  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
before  us,  hoping,  as  I  did,  that  the  measure 
could  be  passed  without  difficulty,  and  that  a 
great  many  of  those  who  now  labor  under 
political  disabilities  would  be  immediately  re- 
lieved. This  expectation  was  disappointed.  An 
amendment  to  the  bill  was  adopted.  It  will 
have  to  go  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives now,  unless  by  some  parliamentary  means 
we  get  rid  of  the  amendment,  and  there  being 
no  inducement  left  to  waive  what  criticism  we 
might  feel  inclined  to  bring  forward,  we  may 
consider  the  whole  question  open. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  gen- 
eral, or  as  this  word  is  considered  more  ex- 
pressive, universal  amnesty,  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  reasons  which  make  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  amnesty  granted  at  all,  make  it 
also  desirable  that  the  amnesty  should  be  uni- 
versal. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Sawyer],  has  already  given  notice  that  he  will 
move   to   strike   out   the   exceptions   from    the 
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operation  of  this  act  of  relief  for  which  the  bill 
provides.  If  he  had  not  declared  his  intention 
to  that  effect,  I  would  do  so.  In  any  event, 
whenever  he  offers  his  amendment  I  shall  most 
heartily  support  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  we  have  listened 
to  some  Senators,  as  they  conjured  up  before 
our  eyes  once  more,  all  the  horrors  of  the  re- 
bellion, the  wickedness  of  its  conception,  how 
terrible  its  incidents  were,  and  how  harrowing 
its  consequences.  Sir,  I  admit  it  all ;  I  will  not 
combat  the  correctness  of  the  picture;  and  yet 
if  I  differ  with  the  gentleman  who  drew  it,  it  is 
because,  had  the  conception  of  the  rebellion 
been  still  more  wicked,  had  its  incidents  been 
still  more  terrible,  its  consequences  still  more 
harrowing,  I  could  not  p>ermit  myself  to  forget 
that  in  dealing  with  the  question  now  before  us, 
we  have  to  deal  not  alone  with  the  past,  but 
with  the  present  and  future  interests  of  this 
Republic. 

What  do  we  want  to  accomplish  as  good  citi- 
zens and  patriots.-*  Do  we  mean  only  to  inflict 
upon  late  rebels  pain,  degradation,  mortification, 
annoyance,    for  its  own  sake,  to   torture   their 
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feelings  without  any  ulterior  purpose?  Cer- 
ttinljr  such  a  purpose  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility animate  high-minded  men.  I  presume, 
therefore,  that  those  who  still  favor  the  continu- 
ance of  some  of  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  do  so  because  they 
have  some  higher  object  of  public  usefulness  in 
view,  an  object  of  public  usefulness  sufficient  to 
justify,  in  their  minds  at  least,  the  denial  of 
rights  to  others,  which  we  ourselves  enjoy. 

What  can  those  objects  of  public  usefulness  be? 
Let  me  assume  that,  if  we  differ  as  to  the  means 
to  be  employed,  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  supreme 
end  and  aim  to  be  reached.  That  end  and  aim 
of  our  endeavors  can  be  no  other  than  to  secure 
to  all  the  States  the  blessings  of  good  and  free 
government,  and  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  well-being  they  can  attain,  and  to 
revive  in  all  citizens  of  this  Republic  that  love 
for  the  Union  and  its  institutions,  and  that  in- 
spiring consciousness  of  a  common  nationality, 
which,  after  all,  must  bind  all  Americans  to- 
gether. 

What  are  the  best  means  for  the  attainment 
of  that  end?  This,  sir,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  the 
only  legitimate  question  we  have  to  decide. 
Certainly  all  will  agree  that  this  end  is  far  from 
having  been  attained  so  far.  Look  at  the  South- 
ern States  as  they  stand  before  us  to-day.  Some 
are  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  anarchy,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  social  disorders  which 
arc  occurring  there,  or  the  inefficiency  of  their 
local  governments,  in  securing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws ;  but  you  will  find  in  many  of 
them  fearful  corruption  pervading  the  whole 
political  organization ;  a  combination  of  ras- 
cality and  ignorance  wielding  official  power; 
their  finances  deranged  by  profligate  practices ; 
their  credit  ruined ;  bankruptcy  staring  them  in 
the  face;  their  industries  staggering  under  a 
fearful  load  of  taxation;  their  property -holders 
and  capitalists  paralyzed  by  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity and  distrust,  almost  amounting  to  despair. 
Sir,  let  us  not  try  to  diguise  these  facts,  for  the 


world  knows  them  to  be  so,  and  knows  it  but 
too  well. 

What  are  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  this  distressing  condition?  I  ad- 
mit that  great  civil  wars,  resulting  in  such  vast 
social  transformations  as  the  sudden  abolition 
of  slavery,  are  calculated  to  produce  similar  re- 
sults; but  it  might  be  presumed  that  a  recu- 
perative power,  such  as  this  country  possesses, 
might,  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  close  of  the  war  at  least,  have  very  ma- 
terially alleviated  many  of  the  consequences  of 
that  revulsion,  had  a  wise  policy  been  followed. 

Was  the  policy  we  followed  wise?  Was  it 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  purposes  we  are 
endeavoring  to  serve?  Let  us  see.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  we  had  to  establish  and  secure 
free  labor  and  the  rights  of  the  emancipated 
class.  To  that  end  we  had  to  disarm  those  who 
could  have  prevented  this,  and  we  had  to  give 
the  power  of  self-protection  to  those  who  needed 
it.  For  this  reason  temporary  restrictions  were 
imposed  upon  the  late  Rebels,  and  we  gave  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  people.  Until 
the  latter  were  enabled  to  protect  themselves, 
political  disabilities,  even  more  extensive  thian 
those  which  now  exist,  rested  upon  the  plea  of 
eminent  political  necessity.  I  would  be  the  last 
man  to  conceal  that  I  thought  so  then,  and  I 
think  there  was  very  good  reason  for  it. 

But,  sir,  when  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
colored  people  was  secured;  when  they  had 
obtained  the  political  means  to  protect  them- 
selves, then  another  problem  began  to  loom  up. 
It  was  not  only  to  find  new  guarantees  for  the 
rights  of  the  colored  people,  but  it  was  to  secure 
good  and  honest  government  to  all.  Let  us  not  ■ 
under-estimate  the  importance  of  that  problem, 
for  in  a  great  measure  it  includes  the  solution  of 
the  other.  Certainly  nothing  could  have  been 
more  calculated  to  remove  the  prevailing  dis- 
content concerning  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place,  and  to  reconcile  men's  minds  to  the  new 
order  of  things  than  the  tangible  proof  that  that 
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ew  order  of  things  was  practically  working 
well ;  that  it  could  produce  a  wise  and  economical 
administration  of  public  affairs,  and  that  it 
would  promote  general  prosperity,  thus  healing 
the  wounds  of  the  past,  and  opening  to  all  the 
prospect  of  a  future  of  material  well-being  and 
contentment.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  calculated  to  impede  a 
general,  hearty,  and  honest  acceptance  of  the 
new  order  of  things  by  the  late  Rebel  population 
than  just  those  failiu-es  of  public  administration 
which  involve  the  people  in  material  embarrass- 
ments,  and  so  seriously  disturb  their  comfort  In 
fact,  good,  honest,  and  successful  government 
in  the  Southern  States  would  in  its  moral 
effects,  in  the  long  run,  have  exerted  a  far  more 
beneficial  influence  than  all  your  penal  legisla- 
tion, while  your  penal  legislation  will  fail  in  its 
desired  effects,  if  we  fail  in  establishing  in  the 
Southern  States  an  honest  and  successful  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  business. 

Now,  what  happened  in  the  South?  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  more  intelligent  classes 
of  Southern  society  almost  uniformly  identified 
themselves  with  the  rebellion ;  and,  by  our  sys- 
tem of  political  disabilities,  just  those  classes 
were  excluded  from  the  management  of  political 
affairs  That  they  could  not  be  trusted  with  the 
business  of  introducing  into  living  practice  the 
results  of  the  war,  to  establish  true  free  labor, 
and  tc  protect  the  rights  of  the  emancipated 
slaves,  s  true ;  I  willingly  admit  it.  But,  when 
those  lesults  and  rights  were  constitutionally 
secured  there  were  other  things  to  be  done. 
Just  at  tnat  period  when  the  Southern  States  lay 
prostrated  and  exhausted  at  our  feet,  when  the 
destructive  besom  of  war  had  swept  over  them 
and  left  nothing  but  desolation  and  ruin  in  its 
track,  when  their  material  interests  were  to  be 
built  up  again  with  care  and  foresight — just  then 
the  public  business  demanded,  more  than  ordi- 
narily, the  co-operation  of  all  the  intelligence 
and  all  the  political  experience  that  could  be 
mustered  in  the  Southern  States.    But,  just  then, 


a  large  portion  of  that  intelligence  and  experi- 
ence was  excluded  firom  the  managemet  of  pub- 
lic affairs  by  political  disa'bilities,  and  the  con- 
trolling power  in  those  States  rested  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  but  re- 
cently been  slaves,  and  just  emerged  firom  that 
condition,  and  in  the  hands  of  others  who  had 
sometimes  honestly,  sometimes  by  crooked 
means  and  for  sinister  purposes,  found  a  way  to 
their  confidence. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  as  it  then  existed. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  character  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  South.  In  fact,  their  con- 
duct immediately  aRer  that  great  event  which 
struck  the  shackles  of  slavery  from  their  limbs, 
was  above  praise.  Look  into  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  you  will  find  that  almost  every  sim- 
ilar act  of  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, for  instance,  was  uniformly  accompanied 
by  the  atrocious  outbreaks  of  a  revengeful  spirit; 
by  the  slaughter  of  nobles  and  their  families, 
illumined  by  the  glare  of  their /burning  castles. 
Not  so  here.  While  all  the  horrors  of  San  Do- 
mingo had  been  predicted  as  certain  to  follow 
upon  emancipation,  scarcely  a  single  act  of  re- 
venge for  injuries  suffered,  or  for  misery  en- 
dured, has  darkened  the  record  of  the  emanci- 
pated bondmen  of  America.  And  thus  their 
example  stands  unrivaled  in  history,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  whole  American  people,  may  well 
be  proud  of  it.  Certainly,  the  Southern  |>eople 
should  never  cease  to  remember  and  appre- 
ciate it. 

Bui,  while  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
earned  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  I  ask  vou 
in  ail  candor  could  they  be  reasonably  expected, 
when,  just  after  having  emerged  from  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery,  they  were  invested  with  political 
rights  and  privileges,  to  step  into  the  poHtical 
arena  as  men  armed  with  the  intelligence  and 
experience  necessary  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  for  the  solution  of  problems 
made '  doubly   intricate  by  the  disasters  which 
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bad  desolated  the  Southern  country?  Could 
thej  reasonably  be  expected  to  manage  the 
business  of  public  administration,  involving  to 
so  great  an  extent  the  financial  interests  and 
tbe  material  well-being  of  the  people,  and  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  of  such  fearful  perplex- 
ity, with  the  wisdom  and  skill  required  by 
tbe  exigencies  of  the  situation?  That,  as  a 
class,  they  were  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  and 
lacked  a  just  conception  of  public  interests,  was 
certainly  not  their  fault;  for  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  world  know  but  too 
well  that  slavery  and  oppression  are  very  bad 
political  schools.  But  the  stubborn  fact  remains 
that  they  were  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  that 
the  public  business  xvas  an  unknown  world  to 
them,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions, 
they  were  easily  misled,  not  unfrequently  by  the 
most  reckless  rascality  which  had  found  a  way 
to  their  confidence.  Thus  their  political  rights 
and  privileges  were  undoubtedly  well  calculated, 
and  even  necessary,  to  protect  their  rights  as 
free  laborers  and  citizens;  but  thev  were  not 
well  calculated  to  secure  a  successful  adminis- 
tration of  other  public  interests. 

I  do  not  blame  the  colored  people  for  it,  still 
less  do  I  say  that  for  this  reason  their  political 
rights  and  privileges  should  have  been  denied 
them.      Nay,  sir,  I  deemed  it  necessary  then, 
and   I   now    reaffirm    that    opinion,   that   they 
sHould  possess  those  rights  and  privileges  for 
^He  permanent  establishment  of  the  logical  and 
legitimate  results  of  the  war,  and  the  protection 
oi  their  new  position  in   society.      But,  while 
^ever  losing  sight  of   this  necessity,  I  do  say 
^hat  the  inevitable  consequence  of   the  admis- 
sion of  so  large  an  uneducated  and  inexperi- 
enced class  to  political  power,  as  to  the  probable 
mismanagement  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
social  body,  should  at  least  have  been  mitigated 
by  a  counterbalancing  policy.    When  ignorance 
and  inexperience  were  admitted  to  so  large  an 
influence  upon  public  affairs,  intelligence  ought 
no  longer  to  so  large  an  extent  to  have  been  ex- 


cluded. In  other  words,  when  universal  suf- 
frage was  granted  to  secure  the  equal  rights  of 
all,  universal  amnesty  ought  to  have  been 
granted  to  make  all  the  resources  of  political 
intelligence  and  experience  available  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all. 

But  what  did  we  do?  To  the  uneducated  and 
inexperienced  classes — uneducated  and  inex- 
perienced, I  repeat,  entirely  without  their  fault 
— we  opened  the  road  to  power;  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  we  condemned  a  large  proportion  of 
the  intelligence  of  those  States,  of  the  property- 
holding,  the  industrial,  the  professional,  the 
tax-paying  interest,  to  a  worse  than  passive  at- 
titude. We  made  it,  as  it  were,  easy  for  rascals 
who  had  gone  South  in  quest  of  profitable  ad- 
venture to  gain  the  control  of  masses  so  easily 
misled,  by  permitting  them  to  appear  as  the  ex- 
ponents and  representatives  of  the  national 
power,  and  of  our  policy ;  and  at  the  same  time 
we  branded  a  large  number  of  men  of  intelli- 
gence, and  many  of  tliem  of  personal  integrity, 
whose  material  interests  were  so  largely  in- 
volved in  honest  government,  and  many  of 
whom  would  have  co-operated  in  managing  the 
public  business  with  care  and  foresight — we 
branded  them,  I  say,  as  outcasts,  telling  them 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exercise  any 
influence  upon  the  management  of  the  public 
business,  and  it  would  be  unwarrantable  pre- 
sumption in  them  to  attempt  it 

I  ask  you,  sir,  could  such  things  fail  to  con- 
tribute to  the  results  we  to-day  read  in  the 
political  corruption  and  demoralization,  and  in 
the  financial  ruin  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States  ?  These  results  are  now  before  us.  The 
mistaken  policy  may  have  been  pardonable 
when  these  consequences  were  still  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  speculation;  but  what  excuse 
have  we  now  for  continuing  it  when  those  re- 
sults are  clear  before  our  eyes,  beyond  the 
reach  of  contradiction  ? 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  apply 
more   particularly    to    those    Southern    States 
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where  the  colored  element  constitutes  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  voting  body.  There  is 
another  which  applies  to  all. 

When  the  rebellion  stood  in  arms  against  us 
we  fought  and  overcame  force  by  force.  That 
was  right.  When  the  results  of  the  war  were 
first  to  be  established  and  fixed,  we  met  the  re- 
sistance they  encountered  with  that  power 
which  the  fortunes  of  war  and  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  situation  had  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  feelings  and  prejudices  which  then 
stood  in  our  way,  had,  under  such  circumstances, 
but  little,  if  any,  claim  to  our  consideration. 
But,  when  the  problem  presented  itself  of  secur- 
ing the  permanency,  the  peaceable  develop- 
ment, and  the  successful  working  of  the  new 
institutions  we  had  introduced  into  our  political 
organism,  we  had  as  wise  men  to  take  into  care- 
ful calculation  the  moral  forces  we  had  to  deal 
with ;  for,  let  us  not  indulge  in  any  delusion 
about  this;  what  is  to  be  permanent  in  a  Re- 
public like  this  must  be  supported  by  public 
opinion ;  it  must  rest  at  least  upon  the  willing 
acquiescence  of  a  large  and  firm  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  introduction  of  the  colored  p>eople,  the 
late  slaves,  into  the  body-politic  as  voters, 
pointedly  affronted  the  traditional  prejudices 
prevailing  among  the  Southern  whites.  W^hat 
should  we  care  about  those  prejudices?  In  war, 
nothing.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  peace,  not  enough  to  deter  us  from 
doing  what  was  right  and  necessary ;  and  yet, 
still  enough  to  take  them  into  account  when 
considering  the  manner  in  which  right  and  ne- 
cessity were  to  be  served.  Statesmen  will  care 
about  popular  prejudices  as  physicians  will  care 
about  the  diseased  condition  of  their  patients, 
which  they  want  to  ameliorate.  Would  it  not 
have  been  wise  for  us,  looking  at  those  preju- 
dices as  a  morbid  condition  of  the  Southern 
mind,  to  mitigate,  to  assuage,  to  disarm  them 
by  prudent  measures,  and  thus  to  weaken  their 
evil  influence?     We  desired  the  Southern  whites 


to  accept  in  good  faith  universal  suf&age,  to 
recognize  the  political  rights  of  the  colored  man, 
and  to  protect  him  in  their  exercise.  Was 
not  that  our  sincere  desire?  But  if  it  were, 
would  it  not  have  been  wise  to  remove  as  much 
as  possible  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  consummation?  But  what  did  we  do? 
When  we  raised  the  colored  people  to  the  rights 
of  active  citizenship  and  opened  to  them  all  the 
privileges  of  eligibility,  we  excluded  from  those 
privileges  a  large  and  influential  class  of  whites; 
in  other  words,  we  lifted  the  late  slave,  unedu- 
cated and  inexperienced  as  he  was — I  repeat, 
without  his  fault — not  merelv  to  the  level  of  the 
late  master  class,  but  even  above  it  We  asked 
certain  white  men  to  recognize  the  colored  man 
in  a  political  status,  not  only  as  high,  but  even 
higher,  than  their  own.  We  might  say  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  that,  and  I  will  not  dispute  it ;  but,  I  ask 
you  most  earnestly,  sir,  was  it  wise  to  do  it?  If 
you  desired  the  white  man  to  accept  and  rec- 
ognize the  political  equality  of  the  black,  was  it 
wise  to  embitter  and  to  exasperate  his  spirit  with 
the  stinging  stigma  of  his  own  inferiority? 
Was  it  wise  to  withhold  from  him  privileges  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  was  to  protect  the 
late  slave?  This  was  not  assuaging,  disarming 
prejudice;  this  was  rather  inciting,  it  was  ex- 
asperating it.  American  statesmen  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  human  nature  as  it  has 
developed  itself  under  the  influence  of  free  in- 
stitutions. We  know  that  if  we  want  any  class 
of  people  to  overcome  their  prejudices  in  re- 
specting the  political  rights  and  privileges  of 
any  othei  class,  the  very  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  accord  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
to  them.  No  American  was  ever  inclined  to 
recognize  in  others  public  rights  and  privileges 
from  which  he  himself  was  excluded;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  in  this  very  feeling,  although  it 
may  take  an  objectionable  form,  we  find  one  of 
the  safeguards  of  popular  liberty. 

You  tell  me  that  the  late  Rebels  had  deserved 
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all  this  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Granting 
that,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is,  what  were  the  means 
best  calculated  to  overcome  the  difficulties  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  willing  and  universal  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
emancipated  class?  What  were  the  means  to 
overcome  the  hostile  influences  impeding  the 
development  of  the  harmony  of  society  in  its 
new  order?  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  had 
no  disabilities  existed,  universal  suffrage  would 
have  been  received  by  the  Southern  whites  with 
universal  favor.  No,  sir,  most  probably  it 
would  not;  but  I  do  assert  that  the  existence  of 
disabilities,  which  put  so  large  and  influential  a 
class  of  whites  in  point  of  political  privileges  be- 
low the  colored  people,  could  not  fail  to  inflame 
those  prejudices  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
general  and  honest  acceptance  of  the  new  order 
of  things;  they  increased, instead  of  diminishing, 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  surrounding  the 
emancipated  class;  and  nobody  felt  that  more 
keenly  than  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
themselves.  To  their  honor,  be  it  said,  follow- 
ing a  just  instinct,  they  were  among  the  very 
first,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  all  over  the 
country,  in  entreating  Congress  to  remove  those 
odious  discriminations  which  put  in  jeopardy 
their  own  rights  by  making  them  greater  than 
those  of  others.  From  the  colored  people  them- 
selves, it  seems,  we  have  in  this  respect  received 
a  lesson  in  statesmanship. 

Well,  then,  what  policy  does  common  sense 
suggest  to  us  now?  If  we-  sincerely  desire  to 
give  to  the  Southern  States  good  and  honest 
government,  material  prosperity,  and  measura- 
ble contentment,  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  con- 
tribute to  that  end ;  if  we  reallv  desire  to  weaken 
and  disarm  those  prejudices  and  resentments 
which  still  disturb  the  harmony  of  society,  will 
it  not  be  wise,  will  it  not  be  necessary,  will  it 
not  be  our  duty  to  show  that  we  are  in  no  sense 
the  allies  and  abettors  of  those  who  use  their 
political  power  to  plunder  their  fellow-citizens, 


and  that  we  do  not  mean  to  keep  one  class  of 
people  in  unnecessary  degradation  by  withhold- 
ing from  theai  rights  and  privileges  which  all 
others  enjoy  ?  Seeing  the  mischief  which  the 
system  of  disabilities  is  accomplishing,  is  it  not 
time  that  there  should  be  at  least  an  end  of  it; 
or  is  there  any  good  it  can  possibly  do  to  make 
up  for  the  harm  it  has  already  wrought,  and  is 
still  working? 

Look  at  it.  Do  these  disabilities  serve  in  any 
way  to  protect  anybody  in  his  rights,  or  in  his 
liberty,  or  in  his  property,  or  in  his  life?  Does 
the  fact  that  some  men  are  excluded  from  office, 
in  any  sense  or  measure,  make  others  more 
secure  in  their  lives,  or  in  their  property,  or  in 
their  rights?  Can  anybody  tell  me  how?  Or 
do  they,  perhaps,  prevent  even  those  who  are 
excluded  from  official  position  from  doing  mis- 
chief if  they  are  mischievously  inclined?  Does 
the  exclusion  from  office,  does  any  feature  of 
your  system  of  political  disabilities,  take  the  re- 
volver, or  the  bowie-knife,  or  the  scourge  from 
the  hands  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  use  it? 
Does  it  destroy  the  influence  of  the  more  Intel- 
ligent  upon  society,  if  they  mean  to  use  that 
influence  for  mischievous  purposes? 

We  hear  the  Ku  Klux  outrages  spoken  of  as 
a  reason  why  political  disabilities  should  not  be 
removed.  Did  not  these  very  same  Ku  Klux 
outrages  happen  while  disabilities  were  in  exis- 
tence? Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  existence 
of  political  disabilities  did  not  prevent  them? 
No,  sir,  if  political  disabilities  have  any  practical 
effect,  it  is,  while  not  in  any  degree  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  evil-disposed  for  mischief,  to 
incite  and  sharpen  their  mischievous  inclination 
by  increasing  their  discontent  with  the  condition 
they  live  in. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  impartial  observer 
that,  were  ever  so  many  of  those  who  are  now 
disqualified,  put  in  office,  they  never  could  do 
with  their  official  power  as  much  mischief  as 
the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  system  of 
political   disabilities,  with   its   inevitable  consc- 
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quences,  is  doing  to-day.  The  scandals  of  mis- 
government  in  the  South  which  we  complain  of 
I  admit  were  not  the  first  and  original  cause  of 
the  Ku  Klux  outrages.  But  every  candid  ob- 
server will  also  have  to  admit  that  they  did 
serve  to  keep  the  Ku  Klux  spirit  alive.  With- 
out such  incitement  it  might  gradually,  by  this 
time,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  have  spent  itself.  ' 
And  now,  if  the  scandals  of  misgovernment 
were,  partly  at  least,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  intelligence  and  experi- 
ence of  the  South  from  Ihe  active  management 
of  affairs,  must  it  not  be  clear  that  a  measure 
which  will  tend  to  remedy  this  evil  may  also 
tend  to  reduce  the  causes  which  still  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  society  ? 

We  accuse  the  Southern  whites  of  having 
missed  their  chance  of  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  emancipated  class  when,  by  a  fairly- 
demonstrated  purpose  of  recognizing  and  pro- 
tecting them  in  their  rights,  they  might  have 
acquired  upon  them  a  salutary  influence.  That 
accusation  is  by  no  means  unjust;  but,  must  we 
not  admit,  also,  that,  by  excluding  them  from 
their  political  rights  and  privileges  we  put  the 
damper  of  most  serious  discouragement  upon 
the  good  intentions  which  might  have  grown  up 
among  them.^  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  their 
situation,  and  then  1  ask  you  how  many  of  us 
would,  under  the  same  circumstances,  have 
risen  above  the  ordinary  impulses  of  human  na- 
ture to  exert  a  salutary  influence  in  defiance  of 
our  own  prejudices,  being  so  pointedly  told 
every  day  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  those 
laboring  under  political  disabilities  to  meddle 
with  public  affairs  at  all.  And  thus,  in  what- 
ever direction  vou  mav  turn  vour  eyes,  you 
look  in  vain  for  any  practical  good  your  political 
disabilities  might  possibly  accomplish.  You  find 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  their  practical 
effects  but  the  aggravation  of  evils  already 
existing,  and  the  prevention  of  a  salutary 
development. 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wise  men,  sir,  to  acknowl- 


edge the  failure  of  a  policy  like  this  in  order  to 
remedy  it,  especially  since  every  candid  mind 
must  recognize  that,  by  continuing  the  mistake, 
absolutely  no  practical  good  can  be  subserved? 

But,  I  am  told,  that  the  system  of  disabili- 
ties must  be  maintained  for  a  certain  moral 
effect.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton] 
took  great  pains  to  inform  us  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  exclude  somebody  from  office  in 
order  to  demonstrate  our  disapprobation  of  the 
crime  of  rebellion.  Methinks  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  signified  their  disapprobation  of 
the  crime  of  rebellion  in  a  far  more  pointed 
manner.  They  sent  against  the  rebellion  a 
million  armed  men.  We  fought  and  conquered 
the  armies  of  the  Rebels ;  we  carried  desolation 
into  their  land ;  we  swept  out  of  existence  that 
system  of  slavery  which  was  the  soul  of  their 
offense,  and  was  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  their 
new  empire.  If  that  was  not  signifying  our 
disapprobation  of  the  crime  of  rebellion,  then  I 
humbly  submit  that  your  system  of  political  dis- 
abilities, only  excluding  some  persons  from 
office,  will  scarcely  do  it. 

I  remember,  also,  to  have  heard  the  argument 
that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  law  must  be 
vindicated.  What  law  in  this  case.'  If  any  law 
is  meant,  it  must  be  the  law  imposing  the  pen- 
alty of  death  upon  the  crime  of  treason.  Well,  if 
at  the  close  of  the  war  we  had  assumed  the  stem 
and  bloodv  virtue  of  the  ancient  Roman,  and  had 
proclaimed  that  he  who  raises  his  hand  against 
this  Republic  mu^t  surely  die,  then  we  might 
have  claimed  for  ourselves  at  least  the  merit  of 
logical  consistency.  We  might  have  thought  by 
erecting  a  row  of  gallows  stretching  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  by  making  a  ter- 
rible example  of  all  those  who  had  proved  faith- 
less to  their  allegiance,  we  would  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  this  and  coming  generations, 
to  make  them  tremble  at  the  mere  thought  of 
treasonable  undertakings.  That  we  might  have 
done.  Why  did  wo  not.^  Because  the  Ameri- 
can people  instinctively   recoiled  from  the  idea; 
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because  every  wise  man  remembered  that,  where 
insurrections  are  punished  and  avenged  with  the 
bloodiest  hands,  there  insurrections  do  most 
frequently  occur;  witness  FYance  and  Spain, 
and  the  southern  part  of  this  hemisphere ;  that 
there  is  a  fascination  for  bloody  reckonings 
which  allures  instead  of  repelling — a  fascination 
like  that  of  the  serpent's  eye,  which  irresistibly 
draws  on  its  victim.  The  American  people  re- 
coQed  from  it,  because  they  felt  and  knew  that 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
for  such  evils  a  better  medicine  than  blood. 

Thus,  sir,  the  penalty  of  treason  as  provided 
for  by  law,  remained  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute- 
book,  and  we  instinctively  adopted  a  generous 
policy,  and  we  added  fresh  luster  to  the  glory  of 
the  American  name  by  doing  so.  And  now  you 
would  speak  of  vindicating  the  law  against  trea- 
son, which  demands  death,  by  merely  excluding  a 
number  of  persons  from  eligibility  to  office! 
Do  vou  not  see  that,  as  a  vindication  of  the  law 
against  treason,  as  an  act  of  punishment,  the 
system  of  disabilities  sinks  down  to  the  level  of 
a  ridiculous  mockery  ?  If  you  want  your  sys- 
tem of  disabilities  to  appear  at  all  in  a  respect- 
able light,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
do  not  call  it  a  punishment  for  treason.  Stand- 
ing there,  as  it  does,  stripped  of  all  the  justifica- 
tion it  once  derived  from  political  necessity,  it 
would  appear  only  as  the  evidence  of  an  im- 
potent desire  to  be  severe,  without  the  courage 
to  carry  it  out.  But,  having  once  adopted  the 
policy  of  generosity,  the  only  question  for  us  is 
how  to  make  that  policy  most  fruitful.  The 
answer  is,  we  shall  make  the  policy  of  gener- 
osity most  fruitful  by  making  it  most  complete. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Buck- 
ingham], whom  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
see  in  his  seat  to-day,  when  he  opened  the  de- 
bate, endeavored  to  fortify  his  theory  by  an  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
I  am  willing  to  take  that  illustration  off  his  hands. 
He  asked,  if  Absalom  had  lived  after  his  treason, 
and  had   been  excluded  from  his  father's  table, 


would  he  have  had  a  just  reason  to  complain 
of  an  unjust  deprivation  of  rights?  It  seems 
to  me  that  story  of  Absalom  contains  a  most 
excellent  lesson,  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  read  correctly.  For  the  killing 
of  his  brother,  Absalom  had  lived  in  banish- 
ment, from  which  the  king,  his  father,  permit- 
ted him  to  return ;  but  the  wayward  son  was  but 
half  pardoned,  for  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
his  father's  face.  And  it  was  for  that  reason, 
and  then,  that  he  went  among  the  people  to  se- 
duce them  into  a  rebellion  against  his  royal 
father's  authority.  Had  he  survived  that  re- 
bellion. King  David,  as  a  prudent  statesman, 
would  either  have  killed  his  son  Absalom,  or  he 
would  have  admitted  him  to  his  table,  in  order 
to  make  him  a  good  son  again  by  unstinted 
fatherly  love.  But  he  would  certainly  not  have 
permitted  his  son  Absalom  to  run  at  large, 
capable  of  doing  mischief,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  small  measures  of  degradation  inciting  him 
to  do  it.  And  that  is.  just  the  policy  we  have 
followed.  We  have  permitted  the  late.  Rebels 
to  run  at  large,  capable  of  doing  mischiief,  and 
then,  by  small  measures  of  degradation,  utterly 
useless  for  any  good  purpose,  we  incited^  them 
to  do  it.  Looking  at  your  political  disabilities 
with  an  impartial  eye,  you  will  find  that,  as  a 
measure  of  punishment,  they  did  not  go  far 
enough;  as  a  measure  of  policy,  they  went 
much  too  far.  We  were  far  too  generous  to 
subjugate  the  hearts  of  our  late  enemies  by 
terror;  and  we  mixed  our  generosity  with  just 
enough  of  bitterness  to  prevent  it  from  bearing 
its  full  fruit  I  repeat,  we  can  make  the  policy 
of  generosity  most  fruitful  only  by  making  it 
most  complete.  What  objection,  then,  can 
stand  against  this  consideration  of  public  good.' 
You  tell  me  that  many  of  the  late  Rebels  do 
not  deserve  a  full  restoration  of  their  rights. 
That  may  be  so ;  I  do  not  deny  it ;  but  yet,  sin 
if  many  of  them  do  not  deserve  it,  is  it  not  a 
far  more  important  consideration,  how  much  the 
welfare  of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by  it? 
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I  am  told  that  many  of  the  late  Rebels,  if  we 
volunteer  a  pardon  to  them,  would  not  appre- 
ciate it.  I  do  not  deny  this ;  it  may  be  so,  for 
the  race  of  fools,  unfortunately,  is  not  all  dead 
yet;  but,  if  they  do  not  appreciate  it,  shall  we 
have  no  reason  to  appreciate  the  great  good 
which  by  this  measure  of  generosity  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  whole  land? 

Some  Senator,  referring  to  a  defaulting  pay- 
master who  experienced  the  whole  rigor  of  the 
law,  asked  us,  "When  a  poor  defaulter  is  pun- 
ished, shall  a  Rebel  go  free?  Is  embezzlement 
a  greater  crime  than  treason  ? "  No,  sir,  it  is 
not ;  but  again  I  repeat,  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is,  whether  a  general  amnesty  to 
Rebels  is  not  far  more  urgently  demanded  by 
the  public  interest  than  a  general  pardon  for 
thieves.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  great- 
ness, and  the  heinous  character  of  the  crime  of 
rebellion,  a  single  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  practice  of  other  nations,  will 
convince  you,  that  in  all  civilized  countries,  the 
measure  of  punishment  to  be  visited  on  those 
guilty  of  that  crime,  is  almost  uniformly  treated 
as  a  question  of  great  policy,  and  almost  never, 
as  a  question  of  strict  justice.  And  why  is  this? 
Why  is  it  that  a  thief,  although  pardoned,  will 
never  again  be  regarded  as  an  untainted  mem- 
ber of  society,  while  a  pardoned  Rebel  may  still 
rise  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  State,  and 
sometimes,  even,  gain  the  sincere  and  general 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen?  Be- 
cause  a  broad  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween a  violation  of  law,  in  which  political 
opinion  is  the  controlling  element  (however 
erroneous,  nay,  however  revolting  that  opinion 
may  be,  and  however  disastrous  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act),  and  those  infamous  crimes 
of  which  moral  depravity  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient ;  and  because,  even  the  most  disastrous 
political  conflicts  may  be  composed  for  the  com- 
mon good,  by  a  conciliatory  process,  while  the 
infamous  crime  always  calls  for  a  strictly  penal 
correction.     You  may  call  this  just  or  not,  but 


such  is  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  you  find  it  in  every  civilized  country. 

Look  at  the  nations  around  us.  In  the  Par- 
liament of  Germany,  how  many  men  are  there 
sitting  who  were  once  what  you  would  call  fu- 
gitives from  justice,  exiles  on  account  of  their 
revolutionary  acts,  now  admitted  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  in  the  fullness  of  their 
rights  and  privileges — and  mark  you,  without 
having  been  asked  to  abjure  the  opinions  they 
formerly  held,  for,  at  the  present  moment,  most 
of  them  still  belong  to  the  Liberal  opposition. 
Look  at  Austria,  where  Count  Andrassy,  a  man 
who,  in  1849,  was  condemned  to  the  gallows  as 
a  rebel,  at  this  moment  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
imperial  ministry;  and  those  who  know  the 
history  of  that  country  are  fully  aware  that  the 
policy  of  which  that  amnesty  was  a  part,  which 
opened  to  Count  Andrassy  the  road  to  power, 
has  attached  Hungary  more  closely  than  ever  to 
the  Austrian  crown,  from  which  a  narrow- 
minded  policy  of  severity  would  have  driven  her. 

Now,  sir,  ought  we  not  to  profit  by  the  wis- 
dom of  such  examples?  It  may  be  said  that 
other  governments  were  far  more  rigorous  in 
their  first  repressive  measures,  and  that  they  put 
off  the  grant  of  a  general  amnesty  much  longer 
after  suppressing  an  insurrection  than  we  are 
required  to  do.  So  they  did ;  but  is  not  this  the 
great  Republic  of  the  New  World  which 
marches  in  the  very  vanguard  of  modern  civili- 
zation, and  which,  when  an  example  of  wisdom 
is  set  by  other  nations,  should  not  only  rise  to 
its  level,  but  far  above  it. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  more  comprehensive 
removal  of  p>olitical  disabilities  than  has  so  far 
been  granted.  If  that  sentiment  be  sincere,  if 
you  really  do  desire  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
possible  good  by  this  measure  that  can  be  done, 
I  would  ask  you  what  practical  advantage  do 
you  expect  to  derive  from  the  exclusions  for 
which  this  bill  provides?  Look  at  them,  one 
after  another. 


First,  all  those  are  excluded  who,  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  were  members  of  Congress, 
and  left  their  seats  in  these  halls  to  join  it 
Why  are  these  men  to  be  excluded  as  a  class? 
Because  this  class  contains  a  number  of  prom- 
inent individuals,  who,  in  the  rebellion,  became 
particularly  conspicuous  and  obnoxious,  and 
among  them  we  find  those  whom  we  might 
designate  as  the  original  conspirators.  But 
these  are  few,  and  thej  might  have  been  men- 
tioned by  name.  Most  of  those,  however,  who 
left  their  seats  in  Congress  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Rebels  were  in  no  way  more 
responsible  for  the  rebellion  than  other  promi- 
nent men  at  the  South  who  do  not  fall  under 
this  exception.  If  we  accept  at  all  the  argu- 
ment that  it  will  be  well  for  the  cause  of  good 
government  and  the  material  welfare  of  the 
South  to  readmit  to  the  management  of  public 
iffairs  all  the  intelligence  and  political  expe- 
rience in  those  States,  why,  then,  exclude  as  a 
class  men  who,  having  been  members  of  Con- 
gress, may  be  presumed  to  possess  a  higher 
degree  of  that  intelligence  and  experience  than 
the  rest?  If  you  want  that  article  at  all  for  good 
purposes,  I  ask  you,  do  you  not  want  as  large  a 
supply  of  that  article  as  you  can  obtain  ? 

Leaving  aside  the  original  conspirators,  is 
there  any  reason  in  the  world  why  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  singled  out  from 
the  numerous  class  of  intelligent  and  prominent 
men,  who  were,  or  had  been  in  office,  and  had 
taken  the  same  oath  which  is  administered  in 
these  halls.  Look  at  it.  You  do  not  propose 
to  continue  the  disqualification  of  men  who 
served  this  country  as  foreign  ministers,  who 
left  their  important  posts,  betrayed  the  interests 
of  this  country  in  foreign  lands,  to  come  back 
and  join  the  rebellion ;  you  do  not  propose  to 
exclude  from  the  benefit  of  this  act  those  who 
sat  upon  the  bench  and  doffed  the  judicial  er- 
mine to  take  part  in  the  rebellion;  and,  if  such 
men  are  not  to  be  disfranchised,  why  disfran- 
chise  the  common   run   of   the  Congressmen,' 


whose  guilt  is  certainly  not  greater,  if  it  be  as 
great?  Can  you  tell  me?  Is  it  wise  even  to 
incur  the  suspicion  of  making  an  exception 
merely  for  the  sake  of  excluding  somebody, 
when  no  possible  good  can  be  accomplished  by 
it,  and  when  you  can  thus  only  increase  the 
number  of  men  incited  to  discontent  and  mis- 
chief by  small  and  unnecessary  degradations? 

And  now  as  to  the  original  conspirators,  what 
has  become  of  them  ?  Some  of  them  are  dead ; 
and  as  to  those  who  are  still  living,  I  ask  you, 
sir,  are  they  not  dead  also?  Look  at  Jefferson 
Davis  himself.  What  if  you  exclude  even  him 
— and  certainly  our  feelings  would  naturally  im- 
pel us  to  do  so ;  but  let  our  reason  speak — what 
if  you  exclude  even  him?  Would  you  not  give 
hhn  an  importance  which  otherwise  he  never 
would  possess,  by  making  people  believe  that 
you  are  even  occupying  your  minds  enough 
with  him  to  make  him  an  exception  to  an  act  of 
generous  wisdom  ?  Truly,  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing an  act  of  amnesty  general  on  account  of  the 
orginal  conspirators,  candidly  speaking,  I  would 
not  consider  worth  while.  I  would  not  leave 
them  the  pitiable  distinction  of  not  being  par- 
doned. Your  very  generosity  will  be  to  them 
the  source  of  the  bitterest  disappointment.  As 
long  as  they  are  excluded,  they  may  still  find 
some  satisfaction  in  the  delusion  of  being  con- 
sidered men  of  dangerous  importance.  Their 
very  disabilities  they  look  upon  to-day  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  their  power.  They  may  still  make 
themselves  and  others  believe  that,  were  the 
Southern  people  only  left  free  in  their  choice, 
they  would  eagerly  raise  them  again  to  the 
highest  honors. 

But,  you  relieve  them  of  their  exclusion,  and 
they  will  at  once  become  conscious  of  their  noth- 
ingness, a  nothingness  most  glaringly  conspicu- 
ous then,  for  you  will  have  drawn  away  the  veil 
that  has  concealed  it.  I  suspect  that  gentlemen 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  whom 
they  would  consider  their  political  friends, 
would  be  filled  with  dismay  at  the  mere  thought 
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of  their  reappearance  among  them.  If  there  is 
an j^ thing  that  could  prevent  them  from  voting 
for  universal  amnesty,  it  might  be  the  fear,  if 
they  entertained  it  at  all,  of  seeing  Jefferson 
Davis  once  more  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

But,  more  than  that,  you  relieve  that  class  of 
persons,  those  old  misleaders,  of  their  exclusion, 
and  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  people 
whom  they  once  plunged  into  disaster  and  ruin 
have  in  the  meantime  grown,  if  not  as  wise  as 
they  ought  to  be,  certainly  too  wise  to  put  their 
destinies  in  the  hands  of  the  same  men 
again.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  strip  this 
measure  of  the  merit  of  being  a  general  amnesty, 
to  spare  the  original  plotters  this  most  salutary 
experience. 

So  much  for  the  first  exception.  Now  to  the 
second.  It  excludes  from  the  benefit  of  this  act 
all  those  who  were  officers  of  the  Army  or  of 
the  Navy,  and  then  joined  the  rebellion.  Why 
exclude  that  class  of  persons.^  I  have  heard  the 
reason  very  frequently  stated  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate ;  it  is  because  those  men  had  been 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  their  turn- 
ing against  the  government  was,  therefore,  an 
act  of  peculiar  faithlessness  and  black  ingrati- 
tude. That  might  appear  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment at  first  sight.  But,  I  ask  you,  was  it  not 
one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  this  administration 
to  appoint  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous of  that  class  to  a  very  lucrative  and 
respectable  public  office?  I  mean  General 
Longstreet.  He  had  obtained  his  military  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 
He  was  one  of  the  wards,  one  of  the  pets  of  the 
American  Republic,  and  then  he  turned  against 
it  as  a  Rebel.  Whatever  of  faithlessness,  what- 
ever of  black  ingratitude  there  is  in  such  con- 
duct, it  was  in  his;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  President  nominated  him  for  an  office,  and 
your  consent,  Senators,  made  him  a  public 
dignitary.  Why  did  you  break  the  rule  in  his 
case.^  I  will  not  sav  that  vou  did  it  because  he 
had  become  a  Republican,  for  I  am  far  from  at- 


tributing any  mere  partisan  motive  to  your  ac- 
tion. No;  you  did  it  because  his  conduct  after 
the  close  of  hostilities  had  been  that  of  a  well- 
disposed  and  law-abiding  citizen.  Thus,  then, 
the  rule  which  you,  Senators,  have  established 
for  your  own  conduct,  is  simply  this :  You  will  in 
the  case  of  officers  in  the  army  or  the  navy  waive 
the  charge  of  peculiar  faithlessness  and  ingrati- 
tude if  the  persons  in  question  after  the  war  have 
become  law-abiding  and  well-disposed  citizens. 
Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  universally  recognized,  and 
I  believe,  entirely  uncontradicted,  that  of  all 
classes  of  men  connected  with  the  rebellion 
there  is  not  one  whose  conduct  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  lias  been  so  unexceptionable,  and  in 
a  great  many  instances  so  beneficial  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  Southern  society,  as  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  the  navy,  especially  those  who,  be- 
fore the  war  had  been  members  of  our  r^^lar 
establishments?  Why,  then,  except  this  act  of 
amnesty  ?  If  you  take  subsequent  good  conduct 
into  account  at  all,  these  men  are  the  very  last 
who,  as  a  class,  ought  to  be  excluded.  And 
would  it  not  be  well  to  encourage  them  in  well- 
doing by  a  sign  on  our  part  that  they  are  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  outcasts  whose  influence  is 
not  desired,  even  when  they  are  inclined  to  use 
it  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare? 

The  third  class  excluded  consists  of  those  who 
were  members  of  State  conventions,  and  in 
those  State  conventions  voted  for  ordinances  of 
secession.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  words 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  they  were  the  objects  of  his  particular 
displeasure.  Why  this?  Here  we  have  a  large 
number  of  men  of  local  standing  who,  in  some 
cases,  may  have  been  leaders  on  a  small  scale, 
but  most  of  whom  were  drawn  into  the  whirl  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  Southern  population.  If  you  accept  the 
proposition  that  it  will  be  well  and  wise  to  per- 
mit the  intelligence  of  the  country  to  |mrticipate 
in  the  management  of  the  public  business,  the 
exclusion  of  just  these  people  will  appear   espe- 
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dillj  inappropriate,  because  their  local  influ- 
ence might  be  made  peculiarly  beneficial ;  and, 
if  jou  exclude  these  persons,  whose  number  is 
considerable,  you  tell  just  that  class  of  people 
who6e  co-operation  might  be  made  most  valua- 
ble, that  their  co-operation  is  not  wanted,  for  the 
reason  that,  according  to  the  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  your  system  of  disabilities,  public  a£fairs 
are  no  business  of  theirs.  You  object  that  they 
are  more  guilty  than  the  rest.  Suppose  they 
are — and  in  many  cases  I  am  sure  they  are  only 
apparently  so — ^but,  if  they  were  not  guilty  of 
any  wrong,  they  woind  need  no  amnesty. 
Amnesty  is  made  for  those  who  bear  a  certain 
degree  of  guilt.  Or,  would  you  indulge  here  in 
the  solemn  farce  of  giving  pardon  only  to  those 
who  are  presumably  innocent.^  You  grant 
your  amnesty,  that  it  may  bear  good  fruit;  and, 
if  you  do  it  for  that  purpose,  then  do  not  dimin- 
ish the  good  fruit  it  may  bear  by  leaving  un- 
planted  the  most  promising  soil  upon  which  it 
may  gjrow. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  second  section 
of  the   bill   before  you,   which  imposes   upon 
those  who  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  amnesty 
the  duty  of  taking  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution before  some  public  oflicer,  that  oath  to 
be  registered,  the  list  to  be  laid  l)efore  Congress, 
and  to  be  preservetl  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.     Sir,  I  ask  vou,  can  you  or  anv  one 
tell  me   what  practical  good    is   to  be  acccom- 
plished  by  a  provision  like  this?     You  may  say 
that  the  taking  of  another  oath  will  do  nobodv 
any  harm.     Probably  not;  but,  can  you  tell  me, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  harm  in 
this  case  the  taking  of  that  oath  will  prevent? 
Or,  have  we  read  the  history  of  the   world  in 
vain,  that  we  should  not   know  vet  how  little 
political  oaths  are  worth  to  improve  the  morality 
of  a  people,  or  to  secure  the  stability  of  a  gov- 
ernment?    And  what  do  you   mean  to  accom- 
plish by  making  up  and  preserving  your  lists  of 
pardoned  persons?     Can  they  be  of  any  possible 
advantage  to  the  country  in  any  wMy?     Why, 


then,  load  down  an  act  like  this  with  such  use- 
less circumstance,  while,  as  an  act  of  grace  and 
wisdom,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  as  straightfor- 
ward and  simple  as  possible? 

Let  me  now  in  a  few  words  once  more  sum 
up  the  whole  meaning  of  the  question  which 
we  are  now  engaged  in  discussing.  No  candid 
man  can  deny  that  our  system  of  political  dis- 
abilities is  in  no  way  calculated  to  protect  the 
rights,  or  the  property,  or  the  life,  or  the  lib- 
erty, of  any  living  man,  or  in  any  way  practi- 
cally to  prevent  the  evil-disposed  from  doing 
mischief.  Why  do  you  think  of  granting  any 
amnesty  at  all?  Is  it  not  to  produce  on  the 
popular  mind  at  the  South  a  conciliatory  effect, 
to  quicken  the  germs  of  good  intentions,  to 
encourage  those  who  can  exert  a  beneficial 
influence,  to  remove  the  pretexts  of  ill-feeling 
and  animosity,  and  to  aid  in  securing  to  the 
Southern  States  the  blessings  of  good  and  hon- 
est government?  If  that  is  not  your  design, 
what  can  it  be? 

But,  if  it  be  this,  if  you  really  do  desire  to 
produce  such  moral  eflfects,  then  I  entreat  you 
also,  to  consider  what  moral  means  you  have  to 
employ  in  order  to  bring  forth  those  moral 
effiects  you  contemplate.  If  an  act  of  generous 
statesmanship,  or  of  statesman-like  generosity, 
is  to  bear  full  fruit,  it  should  give  not  as  little 
as  possible,  but  it  should  give  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. You  must  not  do  things  by  halves,  if 
you  want  to  produce  whole  results.  You  must 
not  expose  yourself  to  the  suspicion  of  a  nar- 
row-minded desire  to  pinch  off"  the  size  of  your 
gift  wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  it,  as  if  you 
were  atraid  you  could  by  any  possibility  give 
too  much,  when  giving  more  would  benefit  the 
country  more,  and  when  giving  less  would  de- 
tract from  the  beneficent  effect  of  that  which 
you  do  give. 

Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  the  experience  of  all 
civilized  nations,  the  world  over,  when  an  am- 
nesty is  to  be  granted  at  all,  the  completest 
amnesty  is  alway«  the  best    Any  limitation  you 
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may  impose,  however  plausible  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight,  will  be  calculated  to  take  away  much 
of  the  virtue  of  that  which  is  granted.  I  entreat 
you,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  history,  let  there  be  an  end  of  these 
bitter,  and  useless,  and  disturbing  questions;  let 
the  books  be  finally  closed,  and  when  the  sub- 
ject is  forever  dismissed  from  our  discussions, 
and  our  minds,  we  shall  feel  as  much  relieved 
ab  those  who  are  relieved  of  their  political 
disabilities. 

Sir,  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  about  an  ac- 
cusation which  has  been  brought  against  those 
who  speak  in  favor  of  universal  amnesty.  It 
is  the  accusation  resorted  to,  in  default  of 
more  solid  argument,  that  those  who  advise 
amnesty,  especially  universal  amnesty,  do  so 
because  they  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  Rebels. 
No,  sir,  it  is  not  merely  for  the  Rebels  I  plead. 
We  are  asked,  shall  the  rebellion  go  entirely 
unpunished.^  No,  sir,  it  shall  not.  Neither 
do  I  think  that  the  rebellion  has  gone  entirely 
unpunished.  I  ask  you,  had  the  Rebels  nothing 
to  lose  but  their  lives  and  their  offices.^  Look 
at  it.  There  was  a  proud  and  arrogant  aris- 
tocracy, planting  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  the 
laboring  people,  and  pretending  to  be  the  born 
rulers  of  this  great  Republic.  They  looked 
down,  not  only  upon  their  slaves,  but  also  upon 
the  people  of  the  North,  with  the  haughty 
contempt  of  self-asserting  superiority.  When 
their  pretensions  to  rule  us  all  were  first  suc- 
cessfully disputed,  they  resolved  to  destroy 
this  Republic,  and  to  build  up  on  the  corner- 
stone of  slavery  an  empire  of  their  own,  in 
which  thev  could  hold  absolute  swav.  Thev 
made  the  attempt  with  the  most  overween- 
ingly  confident  expectation  of  certain  victory. 
Then  came  the  civil  war,  and  after  four  years 
of  struggle,  their  whole  power  and  pride  lay 
shivered  to  atoms  at  our  feet,  their  sons  dead 
by  tens  of  thousands  on  the  battle-fields  of  this 
country,  their  fields  and  their  homes  devastated, 
their  fortunes  destroyed;    and,  more  than  that. 


the  whole  social  svstem  in  which  thev  had  their 
very  being,  \>ith  all  their  hopes  and  pride, 
utterly  wiped  out;  slavery  forever  abolished, 
and  the  slaves  themselves  created  a  political 
power,  before  which  they  had  to  bow  their 
heads,  and  they,  broken,  ruined,  helpless  and 
hopeless  in  the  dust  before  those  upon  whom 
they  had  so  liaughtily  looked  down  as  their 
vassals  and  inferiors.  Sir,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  rebellion  has  gone  entirely  unpunished? 

You  may  object  that  the  loyal  people,  too 
were  subjected  to  terrible  sufferings ;  that  their 
sons,  too,  were  slaughtered  by  tens  of  thousands; 
that  the  mourning  of  countless  widows  and 
orphans,  is  still  darkening  our  land ;  that  we  are 
groaning  under  terrible  burdens  which  the  re- 
bellion has  loaded  upon  us,  and  that,  therefore, 
part  of  the  punishment  has  fallen  upon  the  in- 
nocent    And  it  is  certainly  true. 

But  look  at  the  difference.  We  issued  from 
this  great  conflict  as  conquerors;  upon  the 
graves  of  our  slain,  we  could  lay  the  wreath  of 
victory ;  our  widows  and  orphans,  while  mourn- 
ing  the  loss  of  their  dearest,  still  remember 
with  proud  exultation,  that  the  blood  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers  was  not  spilled  in  vain; 
that  it  flowed  for  the  greatest  and  holiest,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  victorious  of  causes; 
and,  when  our  people  labor  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  to  pay  the  debt  which  the  rebellion  has 
loaded  upon  us,  they  do  it  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness, that  the  heavy  price  they  have  paid, 
is  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  value  of  the 
results  they  have  gained;  slavery  abolished; 
the  great  American  Republic  purified  of  her 
foulest  stain ;  the  American  people,  no  longer  a 
people  of  masters  and  slaves,  but  a  people  of 
equal  citizens;  the  most  dangerous  element  of 
disturbance  and  disintegration  wiped  out  from 
among  us ;  this  country  put  upon  the  course  of 
harmonious  development,  greater,  more  beauti- 
ful, mightier  than  ever,  in  its  self-conscious 
power.  And  thus,  whatever  losses,  wiiatever 
sacrifices,  whatever  sufferings  we  may  tiave  en- 
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dured,  they  appear  before  us  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
But  how  do  the  Southern  people  stand  there? 
Ail  /i#x  have  sacrificed,  all  ^key  have  lost,  all 
the  blood  ikey  have  spilled,  all  the  desolation  of 
tkar  homes,  all  the  distress  that  stares  iiem  in 
the  face,  all  the  wreck  and  ruin  /A#y  see  around  . 
them,  all  for  nothing,  all  for  a  wicked  folly,  all 
for  a  disastrous  infatuation,  the  very  graves  of 
their  slain  nothing  but  monuments  of  a  shadowy 
delusion;  all  their  former  hopes  vanished  for- 
ever; and  the  very  magniloquence  which  some 
of  their  leaders  are  still  indulging  in,  nothing 
but  a  mocking  illustration  of  their  utter  discom- 
fiture! Ah,  sir,  if  ever  human  efforts  broke 
down  in  irretrievable  disaster,  if  ever  human 
pride  was  humiliated  to  the  dust,  if  ever  human 
hopes  were  turned  into  despair,  there  you  be- 
hold them 

You  may  say  that  they  deserve  it  all.  Yes, 
but  surely,  sir,  you  cannot  say  that  the  rebellion 
has  gone  entirely  unpunished.  Nor  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  with  all  his  declamation 
(and  I  am  sorry  not  now  to  see  him  before  me) 
make  any  sane  man  believe,  that,  had  no  politi- 
cal disabilities  ever  been  imposed,  the  history  of 
the  rebellion,  as  long  as  the  memory  of  men 
retains  the  recollection  of  the  great  story,  will 
ever  encourage  a  future  generation  to  rebel 
again,  or  that,  if  even  this  great  example  of  dis- 
aster should  fail  to  distinguish  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion, his  little  scarecrow  of  exclusion  from 
office  will  be  more  than  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at 
by  little  boys. 

And  yet,  sir,  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  we  treated  the  Rebels  with  a 
generosity  never  excelled  in  the  history  of  the 
"world    And  thus  in  advising  a  general  amnesty, 
it  is  not  merely  for  the  Rebels  I  plead.     But 
I  plead   for  the  good   of  the  country,  which  in 
its  best  interests  will  be  benefited  bv  amnestv. 
Kay,   sir,  I   plead  also  for  the  colored   peo- 
ple of  the  South,  whose  path  will  be  smoothed 
l>y  a  measure  calculated  to  assuage  some  of  the 
prejudices,  and  to  disarm  some  of  the  bitternesses 


which  still  confront  them ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
nothing  better  could  happen  to  them,  nothing 
could  be  more  apt  to  make  the  growth  of  good 
feeling  between  them  and  the  former  master- 
class easier  than  the  destruction  of  a  system 
which,  by  giving  them  a  political  superiority, 
endangers  their  peaceable  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights. 

And  I  may  say  to  my  honorable  friend  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner],  who  knows  well 
how  highly  I  esteem  him,  and  whom  I  sincerely 
honor  for  his  solicitude  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  lowly,  that  my  desire  to  see  their  wrongs 
righted  is  no  less  sincere  and  no  less  unham- 
pered  by  any  traditional  prejudice  than  his; 
although  I  will  confess  that,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional means  to  that  end,  we  may  sometimes 
seriously  differ ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  regret  that  this  measure  should  be 
loaded  with  anything  that  is  not  strictly  germane 
to  it,  knowing  as  we  both  do,  that  the  amend- 
ment he  has  proposed  cannot  secure  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  in  at  least  one  of  the  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  be  calcu- 
lated to  involve  this  measure  also  in  the  danger 
of  common  failure.  I  repeat,  it  is  not  merely 
for  the  Rebels  I  plead ;  it  is  for  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people,  for  there  is  not  a  citizen  in  the 
land  wliose  true  interests,  rightly  understood, 
are  not  largely  concerned  in  every  measure 
affecting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  any  State  of 
this  Union. 

Believe  me.  Senators,  the  statesmanship 
which  this  period  of  our  history  demands,  is  not 
exhausted  by  high-sounding  declamation  about 
the  greatness  of  the  crime  of  rebellion,  and 
fearful  predictions  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
unless  the  Rebels  are  punished  with  sufficient 
severity.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  this  from 
some  gentlemen,  and  so  little  else,  that  the  in- 
quiry naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  this  is 
the  whole  compass,  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
their  political  wisdom,  and  their  political  virtue; 
whether  it  is  really  their  opinion  that  the  people 
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of  the  South  may  be  plundered  with  impunity 
by  rascals  in  power,  that  the  substance  of  those 
States  may.  be  wasted,  that  their  credit  may  be 
ruined,  that  their  prosperity  may  be  blighted, 
that  their  future  may  be. blasted,  that  the  poison 
of  bad  feeling  may  still  be  kept  working,  when 
we  might  do  something  to  assuage  its  effects ;  that 
the  people  may  lose  more  and  more  faith  in  the 
efficiency  of  self-government  and  of  Republican 
institutions;  that  all  this  may  happen,  and  we 
look  on  complacently,  if  we  can  only  continue  to 
keep  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  our  late  enemies, 
and  to  demonstrate  again  and  again,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  it,  our  disapprobation 
of  the  crime  of  rebellion  ? 

Sir,  such  appeals  as  these,  which  we  have 
heard  so  frequently,  may  be  well  apt  to  tickle 
the  ear  of  an  unthinking  multitude.  But,  unless 
I  am  grievously  in  error,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  arc  a  multitude  not  unthinking. 
The  American  people  are  fast  becoming  aware 
that,  great  as  the  crime  of  rebellion  is,  there  are 
other  villainies  beside  it ;  that,  much  as  it  may 
deserve  punishment,  there  are  other  evils  fla- 
grant enough  to  demand  energetic  correction ; 
that  the  remedy  for  such  evils  does  after  all,  not 
consist  in  the  maintenance  of  political  disabili- 
ties, and  that  it  would  be  well  to  look  behind 
those  vociferous  demonstrations  of  exclusive  and 
austere  patriotism  to  see  what  abuses  and  faults 
of  policy  they  are  to  cover,  and  what  rotten 
sores  they  are  to  disguise.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  fast  beginning  to  f>erceive  that  good  and 
honest  government  in  the  South,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  country,  restoring  a 
measurable  degree  of  confidence  and  content- 
ment, will  do  infinitely  more  to  revive  true 
loyalty  and  a  healthy  national  spirit,  than  keep- 
ing alive  the  resentments  of  the  past  by  a  use- 
less degradation  of  certain  classes  of  persons; 
and  that  we  shall  fail  to  do  our  duty,  unless  we 
use  every  means  to  contribute  our  share  to  that 
end.  And  those,  I  apprehend,  expose  them- 
selves to  grievous  disappointment  who  still  think 


that,  by  dinning  again  and  again  In  the  ears  of 
the  people  the  old  battle-cries  of  the  civil  war, 
they  can  befog  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  true 
requirements  of  the  times,  and  overawe  and  ter- 
rorize the  public  sentiment  of  the  country. 

Sir,  I  am  coming  to  a  close.  One  word  more. 
We  have  heard  protests  here  against  amnesty 
as  a  measure  intended  to  make  us  forget  the 
past,  and  to  obscure  and  confuse  our  moral  ap> 
preciation  of  the  great  events  of  our  history. 
No,  sir;  neither  would  I  have  the  past  forgotten, 
with  its  great  experience  and  teachings.  Let 
the  memory  of  the  grand  uprising  for  the  int^- 
rity  of  the  Republic ;  let  those  heroic  deeds  and 
sacrifices  before  which  the  power  of  slavery 
crumbled  into  dust,  be  forever  held  in  proud  and 
sacred  remembrance  by  the  American  people. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  as  I  am  sure  it  never 
can  be  forgotten,  that  the  American  Union,  sup- 
ported by  her  faithful  children,  can  never  be 
undermined  by  any  conspiracy  ever  so  daring, 
nor  overthrown  by[anyarray  of  enemies,  ever  so 
formidable.  Let  the  great  achievements  of  our 
struggle  for  national  existence  be  forever  a 
source  of  lofty  inspiration  to  our  children  and 
children's  children. 

But  surely,  sir,  I  think  no  generous  resolution 
on  our  part  will  mar  the  luster  of  those  memo- 
ries, nor  will  it  obliterate  from  the  Southern 
mind  the  overwhelming  experience  that  he  who 
raises  his  hand  against  the  majesty  of  this  Re- 
public is  doomed  to  disastrous  humiliation  and 
ruin.  I  would  not  have  it  forgotten ;  and,  in- 
deed, that  experience  is  so  indelibly  written 
upon  the  Southern  country,  that  nothing  can 
wipe  it  out. 

But,  sir,  as  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  must  live  together  as  one  people,  and  as 
they  must  be  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  a 
common  national  feeling,  I  ask  you,  will  it  not 
be  well  for  us  so  to  act  that  the  history  of  our 
great  civil  conflict,  which  cannot  be  forgotten, 
can  neither  be  remembered  by  Southern  men 
without  finding  in   its  closing  chapter  this  irre- 
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stitible  assurance:  That  we,  their  conquerors, 
meant  to  be,  and  were,  after  all,  not  their 
enemies,  but  their  friends?  When  the  Southern 
people  con  over  the  distressing  catalogue  of  the 
misfortunes  they  have  brought  upon  themselves, 
will  it  not  be  well,  will  it  not  be  "devoutly 
to  be  wished  "  for  our  common  future,  if.  at  the 
end  of  that  catalogue,  they  find  an  act  which 
will  force  every  fair-minded  man  in  the  South 
to  say  of  the  Northern  people,  "  When  we  were 
at  war  they  inflicted  upon  us  the  severities  of 
war;  but  when  the  contest  had  closed,  and  they 
found  us  prostrate  before  them,  grievously  suf- 
fering, surrounded  by  the  most  perplexing 
difficulties,  and  on  the  brink  of  new  disasters, 
they  promptly  swept  all  the  resentments  of  the 
past  out  of  their  way,  and  stretched  out  their 
hands  to  us  with  the  very  fullest  measure  of 
generosity,  anxious,  eager  to  lift  us  up  from  our 
prostration  "  ? 

Sir,  will  not  this  do  something  to  dispel  those 
mists  of  error  and  prejudice  which  are  still 
clouding  the  Southern  mind?  I  ask  again,  will 
it  not  be  well  to  add  to  the  sad  memories  of  the 
past  which  forever  will  live  in  their  minds,  this 
cheering  experience,  so  apt  to  prepare  them  for 
the  harmonv  of  a  better  and  common  future? 

No,  sir,  I  would  not  have  the  past  forgotten, 
but  I  would  have  its  history  completed  and 
crowned  by  an  act  most  worthy  of  a  great,  noble. 


and  wise  people.  By  all  the  means  which  we 
have  in  our  hands,  I  would  make  even  those 
who  have  sinned  against  this  Republic;  see  in  its 
flag,  not  the  symbol  of  their  lasting  degradation, 
but  of  rights  equal  to  all ;  I  would  make  them 
feel  in  their  hearts  that,  in  its  good  and  evil  for- 
tunes their  rights  and  interests  are  bound  up 
just  as  ours  are,  and  that,  therefore,  its  peace, 
its  welfare,  its  honor,  and  its  greatness,  may 
and  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  them  as  they  are 
to  us. 

i  do  not,  indeed,  inJulge  in  the  delus  on 
that  this  act  alone  will  remedv  all  the  evils 
which  we  now  deplore.  No,  it  will  not ;  but  it 
will  be  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  very  best  in- 
stincts and  impulses  of  human  nature;  it  will, 
like  a  warm  ray  of  sunshine  in  springtime, 
quicken  and  call  to  light  the  germs  of  g«-od 
intention  wherever  they  exist;  it  will  give  new 
courage,  confidence,  and  inspiration  to  the  well- 
disposed  ;  it  will  weaken  the  power  of  the  mis- 
chievous, by  stripping  off  their  pretexts  and 
exposing  in  their  nakedness  the  wicked  designs 
they  still  may  cherish;  it  will  light  anew  the 
beneficial  glow  of  fraternal  feeling  and  of  na- 
tional spirit;  for,  sir,  your  good  sense  as  well  as 
your  heart  must  tell  you  that,  when  this  is  truly 
a  people  of  citizens,  equal  in  their  political  rights, 
it  will  then  be  easier  to  make  it  also  a  people  of 
brothers. 
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If  ILL!  AM  WINDOM  was  bom 
I   Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on 

the  loth  of  May,  1S37.  He 
received  a  good  academic  educa- 
in ;  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  practiced  his  profession 
for  a  number  of  years  in  that  state.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  Knox  county,  and  performed  the 
diiiies  of  his  office  with  marked  ability. 
In  1S55  he  turned  his  face  to  the  great 
West,  and  selected  a  home  in  the  town  of 
Winona,  a  leading  point  in  the  growing 
Territory  of  Minnesota.  When  tiie  Ter- 
ritory became  a  State,  in  iS^;;,  Mr, 
Windom  whs  elected  her  first  Represent- 
ative in  the  lower  bouse  of  Congress, 
where  he  took  his  seat  in  1858.  So  well 
have  the  people  of  his  district  and  State 
been  f^atiatied  with  his  services  that  he 
has  been  continually  in  the  House  or 
the  Sen:ite  until  1S81.  He  remained  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  1870,  when  the  Governor 
appointed  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  occasioned  by  the 
death   of  Hon.  Daniel   S.  Xorlon.     He 


took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1871.  He  was  elected  to  the  full 
term  in  1871,  and  was  re-elected  in  1877. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  tile  Senate  in 
18S1,  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  President  Garfield's 
cabinet. 

His  service  in  the  national  legislature 
has  already  covered  a  period  of  about 
twenty-one  years.  His  career  has  em- 
braced the  few  years  preceding  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  trying  times  of 
that  ordeal,  together  with  the  period  of 
reorganization  and  recuperation  which 
has  fallowed. 

He  has  been  a  thorough  student  of  the 
great  problems  which  have  been  work- 
ing out  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  has  grasped  the  great 
underlying  principles  of  those  problems 
and  their  future  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  He  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  seaboard,  and  understands  its 
importance  and  difficulties  as  well  as  any 
of  the  public  men  of  to-day. 

During  bis  services  as  Secretary  of  the 
Trea^iurv,  he  proved    himself  a    worthy 
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ccessor  to  so  able  a  financier  as  Mr. 

Herman.  He  retired  from  tliis  position 
.1  the  Cabinet  early  in  1882,  and  was 
•etumed  to  his  place  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Windom  has  a  national  reputation  for 
ability  and  integrity  in  office  that  is  sur- 
passed by  none.  During  the  heated 
discussion  that  preceded  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1880,  his  name 
was  proposed  in  his  State's  papers  for  the 
nomination  to  the  Presidency,  and  was 


received  with  favorable  mention  in  the 
East  as  well  j^s  the  West.  His  friends 
claim  for  him  a  brilliant  and  prosperous 
future. 

Mr.  Windom  was  a  prominent  candi- 
date for  re-election  before  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  in  1883;  ^^^  ^"  February 
14,  of  that  year,  by  a  combination  of 
Democrats  and  anti-Windom  Republi- 
cans, he  was  defeated  by  D wight  M. 
Sabin,  of  Stillwater. 


AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGES. 


Mr,  lVimdom*s  Speech^  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senatet  Feb,  94.  t9fS, 


Mr.  President  :  I  move  to  refer  this  bill  to 
the  committee  on  public  lands,  with  instructions 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropriating 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the 
equalization  of  soldiers'  bounties,  and  report  bv 
bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  exceedingly  to  have 
to  differ  with  mv  honorable  friend  from  \'er- 
mont,  on  this  question,  and  especially  in  these 
crowded  moments  of  the  last  davs  of  the  ses- 
sion  to  have  to  interpose  before  the  vote  is  taken 
with  any  remarks  on  the  subject ;  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  bill,  which  I  have  studied  some- 
what, is  so  remarkable  and  unprecedented  that  I 
feel  I  should  not  be  doing  myself  or  my  con- 
**tituent8  justice  to  remain  silent.  1  shall  be 
very  brief,  however,  not  desiring  to  occupy 
any  more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  explain  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
Tieasure. 

I  have  moved,  Mr.  President,  to  refer  to  the 
Committee  on  public  lands,  with  a  view  of  re- 


porting a  bill  for  the  equalization '  of  soldiers* 
bounties,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place. 
Congress  has  been  flooded  for  several  years 
with  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
soldiers  who  are  justly  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  equalize  them  with  other 
soldiers  who  received  bounties  during  the  war. 
I  think  that  no  Senator  can  dispute  that  this 
demand  is  founded  on  a  strong  equity.  The 
only  reason  Congress  has  not  granted  it  hereto- 
fore has  been  that  we  have  not  felt  that  the 
Treasury  was  in  condition  to  justify  the  appro- 
priation. But,  sir,  from  the  action  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Mouse  of  Representatives  on  this  bill,  I 
have  become  satisfied  that  the  Treasury  is 
plethoric  with  money,  that  there  is  a  large  sur- 
plus fund  somewhere  that  must  be  devoted  to 
some  purpose  or  other;  and  hence  I  think  we 
should  devote  it  to  this  most  equitable  of  all 
jiurposcs  before  voting  it  to  any  other. 

And  I  have  moved   to  refer   the  bill  to  the 
committee  on  public  lands  for  another  reason. 
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This  bill  proposes  to  dispose  of,  forever,  one- half 
of  the  public  lands  of  this  country. 

I  have  taken  some  trouble  since  this  bill  was 
reported  to  ascertain  what  have  been  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  public  lands.  I  have 
divided  our  history  into  three  periods.  From 
1868  to  1872  the  aggregate  proceeds  were  $13,- 
683,900,  making  for  those  five  years  an  average 
of  $2,732,780  per  annum.  I  have  then  taken 
the  average  for  the  last  twenty  years,  from  1852 
to  1872.  The  aggregate  for  those  twenty  years 
is  $59,146,201,  making  an  average  of  $2,957,310. 
I  have  then  taken  the  average  of  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  government  since  the  sales  of  public 
lands  began.  The  aggregate  sales  of  public 
lands  have  been  $194,289, 186  in  eighty  years, 
making  an  average  of  $2,428,614  per  annum. 
Thus  the  Senate  will  see  that,  taking  the  last 
five  years  of  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  government,  the  proceeds  average 
about  $2,600,000  per  annum. 

Now,  what  does  this  bill  propose  to  do?  Upon 
the  estimate  which  I  have  made,  which  is  much 
below  the  statement  made  bv  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  it  proposes  to  give  to  each  of  the  thirty - 
eight  colleges — and  when  the  Territories  are 
added,  you  will  have  forty-seven — one-half  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  forever,  or  sufficient 
at  least  to  amount  to  $2,000,000  to  each  college ; 
for  you  provide  that  one-fourth  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  shall  continue  to  be  invested  in 
five  per  cent.  United  States  bonds  until  their 
income  from  said  five  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
government  equals  $50,000  a  year.  At  the 
same  time  you  provide  that  one-fourth  of  such 
proceeds  shall  be  paid  over  in  cash  to  be  used 
for  current  expenses.  It,  therefore,  amounts  to 
$2,000,000  for  each  college,  one  million  in  the 
bonds  of  the  government,  and  one  million  in 
cash,  making  ninety-four  millions  in  all.  In  the 
presence  of  this  enormous  sum,  may  I  not  ask 
the  Senate  to  pause  and  consider.^ 

The  question  squarely  presented  to  the  Senate 
to-dav  is:    Is  our  treasury  so  plethoric,  have  we 


such  a  superabundance  of  money  that  we  can 
afford  to  pledge  this  government  to  pay  $94,- 
000,000  for  this  purpose  ?  I  think  not  If  money 
is  so  plenty,  and  we  must  do  something  with  it, 
let  us  answer  the  appeals  of  those  men  who 
saved  the  nation  in  its  hour  of  trial ;  men  to 
whom  justice  has  been  to  this  day  denied.  Let 
us  be  just  before  we  are  generous. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  willing  to  allow  my- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  to  forget  what  is 
really  the  issue  before  the  Senate;  nor  can  I 
yield  to  the  appeals  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, earnest  and  effective  as  they  have  been. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  tells  us  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him  if  he  could 
have  a  unanimous  vote  on  this  proposition.  I 
think  no  Senator  will  go  further  than  myself  in 
any  proper  way  to  gratify  the  Senator  fix>m  Ver- 
mont ;  but,  when  he  asks  me  to  vote  away  $94,- 
000,000  of  the  public  money,  to  add  five  per 
cent  to  the  indebtedness  of  my  country  in  order 
to  gratify  him,  I  most  respectfully  decline. 

What  is  thisbUl.'  Stripped  of  all  verbiage, 
and  of  the  eloquent  surroundings  of  its  advo- 
cates, it  is  a  proposition  to  give  to  each  agricul- 
tural college  of  the  country  $2,000,000,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  What  have  we  already  done 
for  these  colleges?  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  in  the  year 
1862  Congress  appropriated  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  the  public  land  for  each  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, and  delegate  in  Congress  to  these 
colleges.  This  amounted  to  some  $9,600,000. 
Estimated  at  the  valuation  which  my  honorable 
friend  from  Vermont  puts  upon  the  land  grants 
to  my  own  State,  $2.50  per  acre  (and  he  certain- 
ly will  not  estimate  this  any  lower  than  he  does 
the  land  grants  made  to  Minnesota),  this  grant 
amounts  to  $648,000  to  each  and  every  one  of 
these  colleges.  I  say,  placing  the  estimate  upon 
it  which  the  Senator  placed  on  other  lands 
granted,  it  amounts  to* $24,000,000  already  given 
to  them.     But,  admitting  that  that  is  not  a  fair 
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estimate,  that,  as  they  are  not  within  the  rail- 
road limits,  those  lands  are  worth  but  $1.25  per 
acre,  then  we  have  already  by  existing  laws, 
conferred  the  largest  of  this  government  upon 
these  institutions  to  the  extent  of  $324,000  each 
on  an  average.  And  now  what  is  proposed? 
To  give  them  each  $2,000,000  more  in  money, 
to  add  to  the  public  indebtedness  of  this  country 
five  per  cent  on  its  present  obligations? 

The  Senator  from  New  York  estimates  that 
this  is  a  grant  of  $38,000,000.  If  the  Senator 
will  give  the  bill  careful  consideration,  I  am 
satisfied  he  will  say  with  me  that  his  estimate  is 
too  low.  He  understood  me  in  making  my  cal- 
culations to  allude  to  interest  I  did  not  include 
interest  in  my  calculations  at  all.  Taking  the 
average  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  during 
the  history  of  the  government,  or  during  the 
last  five  years  (it  amounts  to  about  the  same 
thing),  and  it  is  $2,600,000  per  annum.  We 
propose  by  this  bill  to  set  aside  one- fourth  of  all 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  hereafter,  to  be 
invested  in  five  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  interest  to  be  paid  over  to  these  insti- 
tutions,* and  we  provide  no  limitation  whatever 
upon  this  grant,  except  that  no  college  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  $50,000  per  annum.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  bill  gives  to  each  of  these  in- 
stitutions one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  each  and 
every  year  in  cash.  Mr.  President,  that  amounts 
to  about  $720,000  per  annum  in  cash. 

In  addition  ^o  the  amount  invested  in  bonds, 
one-fourth  is  to  be  paid  over  in  cash,  and  to  this 
point  I  want  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  This 
fourth,  amounting  to  $700,000  a  year,  is  not  to 
be  paid  as  an  endowment  fund  to  these  institu- 
tions, but  it  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  trustees 
and  boards  of  colleges,  of  whom  we  know  noth- 
ing, for  their  current  expenses. 

Now  look  this  question  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  I  appeal  to  my  honorable  triend  from  Ver- 
mont himself  to  look  at  it,  a  gentleman  than 
whom  there  is  not  a  member  of  this  Senate 
usually  more  careful  of  the  expenditures  of  the 


public  money,  a  gentleman  in  whose  judgment 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence ;  but,  I  must  say  of 
him,  that  he  has  in  this  thing,  I  think,  demon- 
strated the  old  saying  that  every  man  has  his 
hour  of  weakness;  and  on  this  subject  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  we  have  found  his  weak  point 
Look  this  thing,  then,  squarely  in  the  face. 
What  is  it  that  you  propose  to  pay  out  of  the 
public  Treasury?  Some  $700,000  a  year  to  be 
expended  in  the  current  maintenance  of  these 
institutions.  To  whom  are  you  to  pay  it,  Mr. 
President?  The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be 
paid  over  to  trustees  and  boards  of  colleges. 
Who  are  those  trustees ;  who  are  those  boards  of 
colleges?  They  may  now  be  composed  of  very 
respectable  gentiemen,  for  aught  I  know,  but 
this  is  a  permanent  appropriation ;  the  faith  of 
this  government  is  to  be  pledged  for  all  time,  or 
at  least  till  their  income  amounts  to  $50,000  a 
year,  to  give  this  quarter  of  the  entire  proceeds^ 
of  the  public  lands  in  cash.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  who  will  constitute  the  trustees  and 
managers  of  these  institutions  ten  or  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  hence?  May  not  men  seek  those 
places  for  the  very  purpose  of  misappropriating 
these  public  moneys!  It  is  well  when  Congress 
proposes  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  know  who  is  to  expend  that  money,  who 
is  to  control  it.  But,  by  the  time  the  bonds 
amount  to  one  million,  so  as  to  yield  an  income 
of  $50,000  a  year,  the  cash  proceeds  will  also 
amount  to  the  same  sum,  or  $1,000,000  more  to 
each  college,  and  hence  we  are  to  hand  over 
$1,000,000  in  cash  to  each  one  of  these  institu- 
tions,  to  be  managed  by  men  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years 
hence,  of  whom  you  know  nothing. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  pause  and  consider  this 
question  before  thus  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  placing  it  under  the  control  of  men 
who  may  be  dishonest  or  irresponsible.  I  have 
not  overstated  the  amount  Any  Senator  who 
will  look  at  it,  will  see  that  I  am  right  in  the 
estimate,  that   it  will   amount   in   the   end,    to 
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$94,ooo.oc»,  because,  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  we  shall  do  justice  to  the  Terri- 
tories when  they  become  States.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  imagined  that  we  shall  grant  this  large 
amount  of  monev  in  the  existing  States,  and 
when  the  Territories  shall  hereafter  become 
States,  refuse  to  grant  the  same  to  them.  Add- 
ing, then,  the  nine  Territories  to  the  present 
number  of  States,  and  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  included,  you  will  have  forty-seven 
of  these  colleges,  which  are  to  have  $2,ooo,0(X> 
each. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  this  is  the  most  re- 
markable proposition  I  have  ever  seen  urged  be- 
fore Congress,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
urged  to-day.  An  attempt  is  made  to  override 
everything,  to  override  the  appropriation  bills, 
when  we  are  within  onlv  seven  days  of  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  four  of  the  principal  appro- 
priation bills  are  yet  undisposed  of;  and  when 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  brings  in  a  question 
of  the  highest  privilege,  and  asks  the  Senate  to 
act  u)X)n  it,  such  is  the  power  of  these  institutions 
over  the  Senate,  that  they  lay  aside  the  privi- 
leged question,  and,  seeing  the  approaching  end 
of  the  session,  within  seven  days  of  its  termina- 
tion, with  all  this  unfinished  business,  we  lay 
aside  every  question  that  interferes  with  it,  and  in 
hot  haste,  propose  to  appropriate  $94,000,000  of 
the  public  money,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
institutions  about  the  management  of  which  we 
kn6w  nothing  whatever. 

And  what  is  the  proposition  now  before  the 
Senate.^  Simply  to  refer  this  question  to  a  com- 
mittee for  further  examination.  That  is  all. 
We  are  told  bv  the  honorable  Senator  from  Vcr- 
mont,  and  bv  mv  honorable  friend  from  Texas, 
that  this  question  has  already  boon  fully  and 
carefully  considered.  By  whom  lia>;  it  been 
fully  and  carefully  considered?  Tnc  bill  itself 
was  not  printed  until  the  18th  day  of  February, 
and  I  believe  this  is  the  24th.  Six  days  ago, 
this  bill  vyas  laid  upon  our  tables — an  entirely 
different  bill   from  the  one  on  \yhich  the  Senate 


acted.  Men  of  prominence  in  the  country,  who 
have  studied  this  question,  come  in  here  and 
tell  us  that  they  are  taken  by  surprise.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Vermont  expressed  his 
astonishment,  that  men  should  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, when  the  bill  has  been  a  year  or  more  be- 
fore the  Senate.  This  bill  has  been  but  six 
days  before  the  Senate,  and  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered  by  any  committee  of  this  body. 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President,  if  you  have 
ever  known  in  your  congressional  experience, 
of  a  bill  appropriating  ninety  odd  million  dol- 
lars being  rushed  through  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  without  reference  to  a  committee, 
without  any  consideration,  forced  through,  as  it 
is  sought  to  force  this  bill  through,  without 
giving  time  for  anybody,  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  Congress,  to  consider  it.'  Let  us  pause, 
I  say,  before  we  are  guilty  of  this  rash  squander- 
ing of  the  public  money. 

I  moved  to  refer  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  with  instructions.  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  instructions  should  be  sent  to 
the  committee.  There  seems  to  be  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  give  away  some 
ninety  odd  millions  of  the  public  money,  and 
yielding  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  Senate 
on  that  subject,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  there 
is  a  surplus  of  money  on  hand  somewhere.  If 
that  be  true,  we  can  no  longer  stand  up  against 
the  appeals  made  to  us  by  the  defenders  of  their 
country  who  ask  the  equalization  of  their  boun- 
ties. I  believe  that  if  this  money  is  to  be  given 
away  at  all,  it  should  be  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  Let  us  give  it  to  the  men  who  have 
fought  for,  and  saved  the  nation,  rather  than 
squander  it  on  these  institutions,  which  have 
already  received  over  $300,000  in  gifts  from 
the  Goycrnment. 

But  I  know  some  of  our  friends  here  have 
been  very  anxious  for  the  passage  of  the  sol- 
diers* bounty  land  bill.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  that  bill,  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
want  to  say  that  every  vote  given  for  this  meas- 
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lire,  is  a  vote  given  against  that  bill,  for  it  will 
be  utterly  impossible  ever  to  pass  any  soldiers* 
bounty  land  bill,  if  this  is  passed,  for  the  lobby, 
the  influences  which  have  secured  thus  far  the 
strength  that  has  been  given  to  this  measure, 
will  come  back  here,  and    demand  additional 
legislation  in  their  behalf.     In  speaking  of  it  as 
a  lobby,  I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  whatever. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  any  improper   influence 
has  been   exercised  in  this  matter.     I  am  satis- 
fied there  has  not  been.    The  men  who  have 
been  here  advocating  this  measure,  are  among 
the  best  men  of  the  nation.     They  are  the  presi- 
dents  of  these  colleges.     I   have  myself  been 
urged  over  and  over  again,  to  give  it  my  sup- 
port, by  these  gentlemen.     I  have  the   highest 
respect  for  them,  when  I  see  they  are  able  to  over- 
ride the  public  business,  and  override  privileged 
questions,   and  lay  aside  everything    else,    in 
order  to  give  away  ninety  odd  millions  of  public 
money.     I  say,  these  men  are  entitled   to  the 


highest  respect.  If  I  could  be  assured  they 
would  continue  to  manage  these  institutions  in 
the  future,  I  should  think  the  monev  would 
probably  be  safe. 

My  friend  from  Vermont  says,  this  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  homestead  meas- 
ure. Perhaps  not,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned ; 
but  the  verv  same  influences  which  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  result  to  which  I  have 
referred,  will  come  back  under  the  lead  of  mv 
honorable  friend  from  Vermont,  or  some  other 
Senator,  and  hereafter  ask  that  the  pre-emption 
and  homestead  laws  shall  be  set  aside,  in  order 
that  these  $2,ooo,oco  given  to  them  shall  be  the 
sooner  realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Senate  further.  I  do  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  well  this  proposition,  before 
voting  away  nearly  $100,000,000  without  con- 
sideration, and  without  even  a  reference  to  a 
committee  of  this  body. 
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ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 


I^LYSSES     S.     GRANT    was 

born    at    Point    Pleasanl,  Cler- 

mont    county,  Ohio,  April    27, 

.  His  father  was  of  Scotch  dc- 

scent,  iind  was  engaged  in  business 

a  leather  dealer.      In  1823  bis  parents 

tioved    tu    Georgetown,  Ohio,  where 

s  passed    llie   boyhood   anci   youth   of 
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civilized  lands.  Even  in  his  early  youth 
he  showeti  himself  possessed  of  those 
qualities  that  have  so  distinguished  him 

In  1S39  he  received  \n\  appointment 
as  Cadet  in  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  in  1S43  {graduated  twenty-first 
in  a  class  of  tbirty-nine.  He  wasappointed 
Second  Lieutenant  by  brevet,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Fourth  Infantry,  then  on 
duty  on  the  outposts  of  the  Missouri 
border.  Two  years  later  his  regiment 
^3s  assigned  to  the  command  of  General 
Taylor  on  the  Texas  frontier.  In  Sep- 
tember he  was  commissioned  Sccoiid 
Lieutenant,  and  remained  with  Taylor's 
army,  paiticipating  in  that  department 
in  all  of  the  engagements  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, initil,  with  hi*  rej;imenl,  he  was  as- 


signed to  General  Scott's  command  be- 
fore Vera  Cruz.  He  was  engaged  in 
all  the  battles  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Mexico  City.  He  distinguished 
himself  for  gallantry  on  the  field,  and  re- 
ceived the  special  mention  of  his  su- 
periors in  their  report,  and  the  more  sub- 
stantial honors  of  Brevet  First  Lieuten- 
ant at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Brevet  Cap- 
lain  at  Chapultepec. 

After  the  war,  he  was  stationed  at 
various  places  until  1852,  in  which  year 
bis  regiment  was  orderetl  lo  the  far 
Wot.  He  spent  from  185210  1S54  in 
California  and  Oregon,  He  was  com- 
missioned Captain  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1853,  and  resigned  in  July,  1854.  He 
spent  several  years  in  I'arming  near  St. 
Louis,  but  without  making  it  a  success. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Galena,  Illinois, 
and  went  into  business  with  bis  father, 
■who  was  following  bis  old  calling  of  a 
leather  merchant. 

On  the  i5thof  .\pril,  1861,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniic<l  States  called  for  vol- 
unteers to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  and 
on  the  19th  Grant  was  drilling  his  "rom- 
nanv  in  \\w    sireei-  of  Galen;i.     A   few 
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days  later  he  was  doing  service  on  Gov- 
ernor Yates'  staff,  in  organizing  the  raw 
recruits  for  the  business  of  war,  and 
within  five  weeks  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois 
Regiment,  dating  from  June  17,  1861. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
General  Pope,  and  served  for  a  short 
time  in  Missouri.  He  was  commissioned 
.Brigadier-General  in  August,  and  Sep- 
tember 1st  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand at  Cairo.  He  immediately  went 
to  work,  taking  possession  of  Paducah, 
on  the  Kentucky  side,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  River;  a  movement  of 
much  importance,  and  most  timely.  On 
the  7th  of  November  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  breaking  up  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  preventing  the  forwarding  of  rein- 
forcements into  Missouri.  Early  in  1862 
he  commanded  in  the  expedition  up  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donaldson.  He  was  then  commis- 
sioned Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
in  March  moved  up  the  Tennessee  River 
to  Pittsburgh  Landing,  where,  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  April,  was  fought  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Shiloh. 

General  Hallcck  being  called  to  Wash- 
ington and  made  Commander-in-Chief, 
Grant  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Tennessee  in  July, 
with  headquarters  at  Corinth.  He  di- 
rected in  the  vanous  movements  in  that 
vicinity,  and  arranged  plans  for  an  attack 


on  Vicksburg.  On  November  2d  he 
began  an  advance  into  Mississippi,  threat- 
ening that  stronghold  in  the  rear,  while 
Gen.  Sherman  was  dispatched  to  attack 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Colonel 
Murphy  failing  to  defend  Grant's  base 
of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs,  his  advance 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  movement 
under  Sherman  failed  about  the  same 
time. 

In  January,  1863,  Grant's  command 
was  enlarged,  and  he  turned  his  energies 
to  the  op>ening  of  the  Mississippi.  Gath- 
ering his  forces,  he  advanced  on  Vicks- 
burg, and  spent  several  months,  in  the 
early  part  of  1863,  in  vain  attempts  to 
attain  its  capture;  finally,  in  April,  he 
moved  his  whole  army  through  the 
swamps  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to 
a  point  some  thirty  miles  below  the  city, 
when  the  gunboats  and  transports  ran 
the  batteries,  and,  on  April  30,  assisted 
in  crossing  his  army  to  the  eastern  side. 
Between  that  and  May  i8th  he  defeated 
the  Confederates  in  six  determinedly- 
fought  battles,  and  forced  them  behind 
his  defense. 

After  two  unsuccessful  assaults  on  the 
19th  and  22d  of  May,  General  Grant,  on 
the  23d,  settled  down  to  a  regular  siege, 
which  terminated  on  the  4th  of  July  in 
the  surrender  of  the  stronghold  and 
army.  He  was  soon  after  commissioned 
Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
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Cumberland.  He  immediately  repaired 
to  the  new  scene  of  action  near  Chatta- 
nooga, where  lie  arrived  on  the  23d  of 
October,  and  directed  in  the  battle  of 
Lookout  Mountain  and  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  which  forced  the  rebels, 
under  General  Bragg,  to  retire  to  Dalton. 

In  February,  1864,  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  was  created,  and  Grant 
was  appointed  to  fill  it,  and  on  March 
17th  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  whole  army.  He  at  once  established 
his  headquarters  in  the  field,  with  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  and  prepared  for  a 
final  struggle  with  the  ablest  commander 
in  the  Confederate  service.  He  maitialed 
his  army  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rapi- 
dan,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  crossed  that 
stream,  and  began  the  bloody  campaign 
from  the  Wilderness  to  Richmond.  Fol- 
lowing the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  was 
Spottsylvania,  and  following  that  were 
North  Ann  and  Cold  Harbor,  after  each 
of  which  Grant  pressed  forward  by  the 
fiank,  and  Lee  retreated. 

In  all  previous  advances  on  Richmond 
the  national  armies  retired  from  the  at- 
tempt, but  General  Lee  now  found  a 
commander  who  knew  no  disaster,  but 
with  steady,  irresistible  force  pushed  him 
backward,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  val- 
uable prize  he  had  been  guarding  so 
courageously  for  years.  After  the  san- 
guinary struggle  at  Cold  Harbor,  Gen- 
eral Grant  threw  his  armv  across  the 
James  River,  and,  with  Butler's  forces, 
advanced  on  Richmond   l>v  the    wav   of 


Petersburg.  After  months  of  stubborn 
resistance  that  stronghold  fell,  and  with 
it  fell  the  last  hope  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  capital  was  occupied  on  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  Lee 
surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomattox. 
Grant  immediately  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  arranged  for  the  disband- 
ing of  the  vast  army  under  his  com- 
mand. 

He  has  been  a  very  prominent  char- 
acter in  the  years  that  have  succeeded. 
The  tragic  death  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
subsequent  course  of  President  Johnson, 
caused  all  eyes  to  turn  with  increasing 
confidence  to  the  quiet  man  who  had 
been  so  invincible  in  the  field.  Although 
he  harl  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  ad  interim^  on  the  removal  of  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  yet  so  unimp>eachable 
was  his  conduct  that  he  was  not  in  any 
way  implicated  in  the  President's  con- 
test with  the  dominant  party  in  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  3 1  St  of  May,  1868,  the  Na- 
tional  Republican  Convention  met,  and 
placed  General  Grant  in  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  He  was  triumphantly 
elected,  and  on  the  expiration  of  liis  first 
term  he  was  accorded  a  renomination, 
and  a  second  term.  He  found  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  Presidential  office 
as  trying  as  were  those  of  the  General  of 
the  army.  Patiently  and  perseveringly 
he  set  himself  to  work.  The  nation  was 
loaded    with     a    war    debt,  which     was 
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largely  reduced  during  his  administra- 
tion. The  difficulties  in  reconstructing 
the  governments  of  the  Southern  States 
were  generally  settled.  The  threaten- 
ing complications  between  the  govern- 
ment and  Great  Britain  were  peaceably 
adjusted  through  the  medium  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission  and  the  Geneva 
Arbitration  Committee. 

The  closing  year  of  his  administration 
was  marked  by  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, held  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  the 
wares  of  ever}'  civilized  people  in  the 
world  were  exhibited,  and  the  riches  and 
productions  of  this  country  were  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  visiting  multi- 
tudes. 

After  the  close  of  the  Presidential 
term,  General  Grant  prepared  to  spend 
a  few  years  in  travel.     He  sailed  from 


Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  May,  1877, 
and  landed  at  San  Francisco  on  his  re- 
turn trip  on  the  20th  of  September,  1879. 
He  visited  all  the  principal  cities  and 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  most  famous 
countries  of  Asia,  and  was  received  by 
the  monarchs  as  one  worthy  of  their  es- 
teem and  hospitality.  He  was  shown 
every  mark  of  honor,  and  received  them 
as  not  bestowed  upon  him  as  an  individ- 
ual, but  shown  to  his  nation  and  his  gov- 
ernment. In  1880  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  people  desired  to  have  him  for  their 
President  another  term,  but  the  feeling 
against  the  third  term  was  so  strong 
that  their  desire  was  not  gratified.  Since 
then,  General  Grant  has  lived  in  retire- 
ment, the  most  honored  citizen  of  his 
country,  enjoying  its  prosf)erity,  and  re- 
joicing In  its  peace. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


Delivered  by  Mr. 

Fellow -CITIZENS :  Under  Providence  I  have 
been  called  a  second  time  to  act  as  Executive 
over  this   great   nation.     It   has   been    my  en- 
deavor in  the  past  to  maintain  all  the  laws,  and, 
so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  act  for  the  best  in- 
terests of   the  whole  people.      My  best  efforts 
will  be  given  in  the  same  direction  in  the  future, 
«idcd,  I  trust,  by  my  four  years'  experience  in 
fhe  office. 

^hen  mv  first  term  of  the  office  of  Chief  Ex- 
^^utivc  began,  the  country  had  not  recovered 
""^^  the  effects  of  a  great  internal  revolution, 


Grant,  March  4,  tSyj, 

1  and  three  of  the  former  States  of  the  Union 
I  had  not  been  restored  to  their  Federal  relations. 
I  It  seemed  to  me  wise  that  no  new  questions 
should  be  raised  so  long  as  that  condition  of 
affairs  existed.  Therefore,  the  past  four  years, 
so  far  as  I  could  control  events,  have  been  con- 
sumed in  the  effort  to  restore  harmony,  public 
credit,  commerce,  and  all  the  arts  of  |>eace  and 
progress.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  civ- 
ilized world  is  tending  toward  republicanism,  or 
government  by  the  people,  through  their  chosen 
representatives,  and  that  our  own  great  Repub- 
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lie  is  destined  to  be  the  guiding  star  to  all 
others. 

Under  our  Republic  we  support  an  army  less 
than  that  of  any  European  power  of  any  stand- 
ing, and  a  navy  less  than  that  of  either  of  at 
least  five  of  them.  There  could  be  no  extension 
of  territory  on  the  continent,  which  would  call 
for  an  increase  of  this  force,  but  rather  might 
such  extension  enable  us  to  diminish  it. 

The  theory  of  government  changes  with 
years  of  progress.  Now  that  the  telegraph  is 
made  available  for  communicating  thought,  to- 
gether with  rapid  transit  by  steam,  all  parts  of  a 
continent  are  made  contiguous  for  all  purposes 
of  government,  and  communication  between 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  country  made  easier 
than  it  was  throughout  the  old  thirteen  States, 
at  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence. 

The  effects  of  the  late  civil  strife  have  been  to 
free  the  slave,  and  make  him  a  citizen.  Yet  he 
is  not  possessed  of  the  civil  rights  which  citizen- 
ship should  carry  with  it.  This  is  wrong,  and 
should  be  corrected.  To  this  correction  I  stand 
committed,  so  far  as  executive  influence  can 
avail. 

Social  equality  is  not  a  subject  to  be  legis- 
lated upon,  nor  shall  I  ask  that  anything  be 
done  to  advance  the  social  status  of  the  colored 
man,  except  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  develop 
what  good  there  is  in  him,  give  him  access  to 
the  schools,  and  when  he  travels,  let  him  feel  as- 
sured that  his  conduct  will  regulate  the  treat- 
ment and  fare  he  will  receive. 

The  States  lately  at  war  with  the  general 
government  are  now  happily  rehabilitated, 
and  no  Executive  control  is  exercised  in  any 
one  of  them  that  would  not  be  exercised  in  any 
other  State  under  like  circumstances. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  past  administration  the 
proposition  came  up  for  the  admission  of  Santo 
Domingo  as  a  Territory  of  the  Union.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  my  seeking,  but  was  a  propo- 
sition from  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
which   I  entertained.     I   believe   now,  as  I  did 


then,  that  it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  this 
country,  for  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
all  concerned,  that  the  proposition  should  be  re- 
ceived favorably.  It  was,  however,  rejected, 
constitutionally,  and,  therefore,  the  subject  was 
never  brought  up  again  by  me. 

In  future,  while  I  hold  my  present  office,  the 
subject  of  acquisition  of  territory  must  have 
the  support  of  the  people  before  I  will  recom- 
mend any  proposition  looking  to  such  acquisi- 
tion. I  say  here,  however,  that  I  do  not  share 
in  the  apprehension,  held  by  many,  as  to  the 
danger  of  governments  becoming  weakened  and 
destroyed  by  reason  of  their  extension  of  terri- 
tory.  Commerce,  education,  and  rapid  transit 
of  thought  and  matter  by  telegraph  and  steam, 
have  changed  all  this.  Rather  do  I  believe  that 
our  Great  Maker  is  preparing  the  world  in  his 
own  good  time,  to  become  one  nation,  speaking 
one  language,  and  when  armies  and  navies  will 
no  longer  be  required. 

My  efforts  in  the  future  will  be  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  good  feeling  between  the  diSLer- 
ent  sections  of  our  common  country ;  to  the  res- 
toration of  our  currency  to  a  fixed  value  as 
compared  with  the  world^s  stxmdard  of  values — 
gold — and,  if  possible,  to  a  par  with  it;  to  the 
construction  of  cheap  routes  of  transit  thrc  4gh- 
out  the  land,  to  the  end  that  the  products  of  all 
may  find  a  market,  and  leave  a  living  remuner- 
ation to  the  producer;  to  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  with  all  our  neighbors,  and 
with  distant  nations;  to  the  re-establishment  of 
our  commerce,  and  share  in  the  carrying  trade 
upon  the  ocean ;  to  the  encouragement  of  such 
manufacturing  industries  as  can  be  economically 
pursued  in  this  country,  to  the  end  that  the  ex- 
ports of  home  products  and  industries  may  pay 
for  our  imf)orts ;  the  only  sure  method  of  re- 
turning to,  and  permanently  maintaining,  a 
specie  basis ;  to  the  elevation  of  labor ;  and  by  a 
humane  course  to  bring  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  under  the  benign  influence  of  education 
and  civilization.     It  is  cither  this,  or  war  of  ex- 


termination.  Wars  of  extermination,  engaged 
in  by  people  pursuing  commerce,  and  all  indus- 
trial pursuits,  are  expensive  even  against  the 
weakest  people,  and  are  demoralizing  and 
wicked.  Our  superiority  of  strength  and  ad- 
Tsntages  of  civilization  should  make  us  lenient 
toward  the  Indian.  The  wrong  inflicted  upon 
him  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  bal- 
ance placed  to  his  credit  The  moral  view  of 
the  question  should  be  considered,  and  the  ques- 
tk>n  asked :  Cannot  the  Indian  be  made  a  useful 
and  productive  member  of  society,  by  proper 
teaching  and  treatment?  If  the  effort  is  made 
in  good  faith,  we  will  stand  better  before  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  our  own 
consciences,  for  having  made  it 

All  these  things  are  not  to  be  accomplished 
by  one  individual,  but  they  will  receive  my  sup- 
port, and  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as 
will,  in  my  judgment,  best  serve  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  I  beg  your  support  and  hearty  en- 
couragement. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  my  earnest  desire  to  cor- 
rect abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  To  secure  this  reformation, 
rules  regulating  methods  of  appointment  and 
promotion  were  established,  and  have  been  tried. 
My  efforts  for  such  reformation  shall  be  contin- 
ued to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  The  spirit  of 
the  rules  adopted  will  be  maintained. 

I  acknowledge  before  this  assembly,  repre- 


senting as  it  does  every  section  of  our  country, 
the  obligation  I  am  under  to  my  countrymen 
for  the  great  honor  they  have  conferred  on  me, 
by  returning  me  to  the  highest  office  within 
their  gifl,  and  the  further  obligation  resting  on 
me  to  tender  to  them  the  best  services  within 
my  power.  This  I  promise,  looking  forward 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  day  when  I 
shall  be  released  from  responsibilities  that  at 
times  are  almost  overwhelming,  and  from  which 
I  have  scarcely  had  a  respite  since  the  eventful 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861,  to  the 
present  day.  My  services  were  then  tendered 
and  accepted  under  the  first  call  for  troops  grow- 
ing out  of  that  event 

I  did  not  ask  for  place  or  position,  and  was 
entirely  without  influence,  or  the  acquaintance 
of  persons  of  influence,  but  was  resolved  to 
perform  my  part  in  a  struggle  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation.  I  performed  a 
conscientious  duty,  without  asking  promotion 
or  command,  and  without  a  revengeful  feeling 
toward  any  section  or  individual. 

Notwithstanding  this,  throughout  the  war, 
and  from  my  candidacy  for  my  present  office  in 
1868,  to  the  close  of  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign, I  have  been  the  subject  of  abuse  and 
slander  scarcely  ever  equaled  in  political  history, 
which  to-day  I  feel  I  can  afford  to  disregard  in 
view  of  your  verdict,  which  1  gratefully  accept 
as  my  vindication. 
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^AVID  SWING,  of   Chicago, 
5  born  at  Cincinnati,  Oliio, 
August  23, 1S30.     When  about 
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left  ! 


orphan  by  tlie  death  of  hi?  fatlier. 
Some  five  years  afterward  his  mother 
married  again,  and  the  family  settled  in 
the  country — near  Williamsburg,  Ohio. 
Young  Swing  had  an  eager  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
became  a  student  in  Miami  University, 
at  Oxford,  Ohio,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  !S52. 

He  chose  the  ministry  for  a  profes- 
sion, and  went  to  Cincinnati  to  study 
theology.  After  completing  liis  course 
there  he  returned  to  Miami  University, 
and  gave  the  most  of  his  time  to  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  in  that  institution,  of 
which  he  was  principal  of  the  grammar 
school.  He  continued  in  this  business, 
laliy,  for  some  twelve 


In  1S66  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  New   School  organization,  in  Chicago, 

Illinois,    where    he   still    resides.     After 
the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Scliool 


branches  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  Mr. 
Swing  remained  pastor  of  the  church, 
whjch  was  then  known  as  the  Fourth 
Church. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  began 
to  be  noised  abroad  that  he  was  not  in 
accord  \vith  the  Presbyterian  Church — 
in  doctrine — and  in  May,  1S74,  charges 
of  unsoundness  in  theology  were  preferred 
against  him  before  the  Presbytery  by 
Professor  F,  S,  Patton.  The  charges 
contained  thirty-two  specifications.  Afler 
a  long  trial  the  charges  were  not  sus- 
tained by  the  Presbytery,  and  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Synod,  the  next  higher 
court,  when   the  decision    of  the    lower 

Mr.  Swing  withdrew  from  the  church, 
and  began  preaching  as  an  independent 
minister,  not  having  membership  in  any 
denomination.  His  meetings  were  held 
for  a  time  in  McVicker's  Theatre,  where 
the  congregation  now  called  Central 
Churcli  began  to  gather  about  him. 
When  the  new  Centra!  Music  Hall  was 
completed,  services  were  removed  from 
the  theatre  to  the  new  hail,  where  they 
have  since  been  continued. 


Mr.  Swing  is  a  fine  writer  of  what 
some  have  termed  poetic  prose.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  has  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  editorial  department  of 


"  The  Alliance,"  published  in  Chicago, 
and  he  is  also  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes of  earnest  and  vital  sermons,  and 
has  given  to  the  public  other  books. 


THE  VALUE  OF    YESTERDAY. 


Mr.  Swiuf^**  Sermon,  <Ulivtrtd  fune  /,  18^3. 


(*'  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,"— Deut.  rv' :  32.) 

Time  is  one  of  the  incomprehensible  things. 
If  we  gaze  up  into  the  blue  sky,  and  thus  shut 
out  all  lowly  objects,  and  then  repeat  the  word 
time  to  our  soul,  we  will  find  ourselves  absorbed 
in  a  deep  mystery.  Each  breath  we  take  lies 
partly  in  the  past,  partly  in  the  present,  partly 
in  the  future.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sen- 
tences uttered  over  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
that  one  of  Paul — •*  Christ,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever.*' 

Time  divides  itself  into  three  continents — ^yes- 
terday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  each  grand,  and 
each  peculiar — and  each  measureless. 

The  divinity  that  presides  over  to-morrow  is 
called  Hope;  the  present  has  no  guardian  by 
name;  and  the  divinity  of  yesterday  is  called 
Memory.  There  is  no  eloquence,  no  poetry,  no 
process  of  reasoning  that  can  do  justice  to  the 
beautv  and  influence  of  anv  one  of  these 
periods.  Looking  backward  and  forward  the 
heart  becomes  overwhelmed  with  the  weight 
and  mvsterv  of  the  theme. 

The  studv  of  the  distances  in  the  heavens  in 
which  we  find  that  there  are  suns  whose  light 
could  not  have  reached  our  world  in  less  than 
a  million  years,  is  scarcely  less  bewildering 
than  this  contemplation  of  the  yesterday  and 
the  to-morrow.  Led  by  its  own  impulse,  the 
human   heart   has   always   prized   the   morrow 


more  than  the  present,  or  the  yesterday,  and 
hence  has  wTitten  the  most  of  its  poetry  in  the 
name  of  Hop>e.  Hope  has  always  been  the  pop- 
ular goddess  of  earth's  children.  When  all 
other  shrines  are  vacant,  this  one  receives  its 
daily  offerings  of  flowers.  Where  the  seven 
classic  philosophers  were  holding  a  banquet  to- 
gether, it  was  asked  of  them:  "What  is  the 
most  universal  possession?"  The  reply  agreed 
upon  as  most  accurate  was  the  word  *  *  Hope,'* 
for  he  that  has  nothing  else  has  Hope. 

But,  this  extreme  popularity  and  the  worship 
of  futurity  constitutes  a  reason  why  the  mind 
should  guard  against  a  total  oblivion  of  all  else, 
and  forms  an  excuse  for  reading  before  you,  this 
morning,  the  words  of  the  text:  "  Ask  now  of 
the  days  that  are  past"  For  the  hour  let  us  op- 
pose the  orators,  and  the  poets,  and  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  the  realm,  and  speak  in  behalf 
of  yesterday.  We  shall  not  find  the  same  love- 
liness of  person  that  belongs  to  Hope,  but  what 
is  wanting  in  bloom  and  smile,  may  find  com- 
pensation in  wisdom  and  pensiveness. 

The  days  that  are  past  are  like  a  mother  whose 
youth  and  powers  of  mind  and  affections  have  all 
failed  in  the  life-long  devotion  to  her  children. 
The  marks  in  her  forehead,  the  whiteness  of  her 
face,  the  solemnity  of  her  heart,  are  only  proofs 
that  her  bloom  and  vivacity  have  journeyed 
over  to  her  loved  ones,  and  their  life,  their  love, 
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their  works,  their  language,  their  song,  are  a 
direct  inheritance  from  the  one  who  is  soon  to 
be  recalled  from  their  sight.  Thus  Yesterday, 
going  back  to  the  tomb  of  Solomon  or  Moses, 
or  in  tliat  longer  journey  proposed  by  recent 
science  is,  whether  w^e  go  back  a  thousand  or  a 
million  years,  the  mother  of  us  all,  and  the 
tomb,  and  ruins  of  all  the  nations  are  only 
marks  upon  the  forehead  of  this  great  parent; 
they  are  the  whiteness  of  that  face  which  faded 
in  behalf  of  new  life,  and  new  happiness.  The 
lonely,  silent  pyramids,  the  brilliant  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  Palmyra,  of  Thebes,  the  deeply 
entombed  streets  of  old  Jerusalem,  all  the  ivy- 
covered  minsters  of  Europe,  Catholic,  or  Prot- 
estant, are  fragments  of  that  home  where  yes- 
terday lived  and  taught  the  new  generations 
playing  about  her  feet.  The  greatness  of  man, 
as  pictured  in  the  future,  may  be  a  dream,  so 
far  as  our  life  or  our  nation^s.  life  is  concerned,  but 
the  past  is  a  great  fact  of  which  nothing  can  rob 
us,  and  whose  worth  no  fancy  can  overestimate. 
In  order  to  behold  the  presence  and  kindness  of 
God,  it  is  not  necessar)'  to  draw  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  hope,  any  more  than  upon  the  powers  of 
memory.  It  is  a  confessed  truth,  that  by  nature, 
we  look  for  this  most  and  highest  good  in  the 
future,  and,  since  God  is  the  ideal  of  goodness, 
the  soul  beholds  Him  unveiling  Himself  in  days 
that  are  to  come.  We  say,  "  Our  Father  in 
Heaven,*'  more  in  anticipation  of  what  He  will 
be  than  in  confession  of  what  He  has  been ;  for 
the  sin  and  suffering  of  earth  make  it  logically 
necessary  for  us  to  select  the  future  as  the  arena 
of  the  Creator.  But,  having  confessed  this  logi- 
cal superiority  of  the  future,  the  past  yet  re- 
mains a  vast  field  of  religious  truth  and  senti- 
ment. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  a  personal  God 
whom  we  define  as  the  sum  of  all  perfections, 
yet  we  could  not  prove  that  it  was  necessary 
that  this  God  should  have  expressed  all  his 
attributes  in  the  very  first  years  of  human  life. 
If  it  was  lawful  for  the  human  race  to  begin  in 


childhood  that  could  neither  speak  nor  Mralk,  and 
if  it  was  la>%'ful  for  all  science  and  art  to  begin 
with  simple  lessons,  and  slowly  work  forward,  it 
would  seem  equally  lawful  that  the  Creator 
should  not  unfold  all  his  glory  to  the  first  gen- 
eration, but  should  strew  it  along  for  a  ten 
thousand  or  million  period.  All  the  beauties  of 
earth  are  progressive  beauties,  all  the  arts  are 
progressive  arts,  all  the  sciences  arc  progre«sive 
sciences — and  hence,  one  might  expect  that  the 
infinite  love  of  God  would  be  subject  to  a  slow 
manifestation  of  itself.  A  priori  reason  would 
suppose,  perhaps,  that  a  God  of  love  would  be 
found  proceeding  as  such  from  the  outset  in  the 
history  of  a  creature  like  man,  and  that  man 
would  never  know  a  year  or  a  moment  of  sin  or 
pain,  that  barbarism  and  depravity  would  be 
impossible  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  But,  being 
driven  by  the  facts  away  from  the  use  of  a  priori 
logic  we  must  fall  back  to  the  second  best  logic, 
and  following  the  phenomena  of  science  and  art, 
and  all  human  activity,  must  suppose  that  God 
selects  not  a  day  nor  a  year  for  his  own  full 
emblazonment,  but  a  vast  epoch  such  as  is  de- 
manded by  geology,  or  the  study  of  the  stars. 
With  this  confession  in  our  minds  we  can  **  ask 
now  the  days  that  are  past,**  and  see  in  man*s 
face  and  language  and  laws  and  arts  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  divine  wisdom  and  love. 

A  child  taken  from  our  public  schools  at  tlie 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  examined  in  reading, 
in  conversation,  in  knowledge,  in  music,  will  be 
found  to  possess  a  language  that  consumed  six 
thousand  vears  in  its  construction;  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  knowledge  that  has  been 
"wrought  out  by  the  toil  and  perhaps  sorrow  of  a 
hundred  generations.  It  will  sing,  perhaps,  a 
song,  "  My  Country  'tis  of  Thee,"  or  *'  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  that  is  the  upshot  of  thousands 
of  years  of  sentiment  and  thought  about  liberty 
and  home.  What,  then,  is  a  bright,  pure  school 
child  to-day,  but  a  place  where  God*s  love  and 
wisdom  in  days  that  are  past  have  treasured  up 
their  tenderness  as  the  earth  treasures  up  the 
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dust  that  for  millions  of  years  has  filtered  down 
upon  it  out  of  the  invisible  ether  in  which  the 
words  all  float? 

But,  pass  from  the  school  child  to  all  the 
schoolchildren,  and  to  all  the  adult  minds  and 
hearts  that  move  upon  the  earth;  listen  to  all 
their  wisdom,  and  music,  and  industry,  and 
eloquence,  and  do  you  not  feel  that  this  great 
multitude  measures  a  great  revelation  of  God 
above  that  day  when  earth  possessed  but  one 
man  or  family,  and  that  one  without  language, 
and  without  learning,  and  without  virtue? 

There  are  two  theories  about  the  origin  of 
man.  The  one,  that  he  was  made  in  his  present 
form  by  the  Creator,  by  a  simple  instantaneous 
command,  the  other,  that  man  is  the  result  of  a 
long  development  and  mutation  of  species. 
Thus  the  only  dreamed  of  theories  give  us  only 
one  human  being  in  the  outset,  and  that  one  a 
human  being  defective  in  language,  in  art,  in 
learning,  in  hope,  in  memory.  Defective  in 
language,  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  said ; 
in  art,  for  there  was  no  one  to  admire  the  skill ; 
in  learning,  because  there  was  no  language  in 
which  to  express  facts;  in  hope,  because  there 
was  no  realization  of  any  imperfection  or  death ; 
in  memory,  because  there  was  nothing  to  be 
remembered. 

In  the  first  human  being,  therefore,  God  could 
no  more  display  His  perfections  than  a  musician 
-  like  Mozart  could  unfold  his  genius  to  an  infant, 
or  to  a  South  Sea  Islander.  Could  the  divine 
virtue  be  perceived  by  a  being  that  had  not  per- 
ceived sin  ?  Could  the  divine  immortality  be 
appreciated  by  an  individual  who  was  a  stranger 
to  death  ?  Could  the  divine  omniscience  be  felt 
by  a  being  that  had  not  yet  learned  or  developed 
the  love  of  knowledge?  By  no  means.  Could 
the  sun  reveal  its  power  and  beauty  if  it  had 
nothing  but  a  clod  to  shine  upon?  Give  it  a 
planetary  system,  skies,  stars,  clouds,  continents, 
seas,  fruits,  flowers,  and  it  possesses  then  an 
area  for  its  play  of  color  and  light. 

In   order   that  God  should  reveal  Himself,  a 


race  was  necessary,  not  only  moving  in  vast 
multitudes,  but  moving  along  vast  periods  of 
time;  and  hence,  recalling  the  days  that  are 
past,  the  heart  in  the  least  religious  may  per- 
ceive a  Creator  scattering  the  attributes  and 
truths  of  His  own  being. 

You  tell  me  God  is  sinless.  Looking  into  the 
future  we  perceive  only  a  dream,  and  turn  away 
uncertain,  but,  looking  into  that  vast  realm 
called  yesterday,  and  perceiving  that  sin  has 
always  brought  sorrow,  and  that  virtue  has 
brought  beauty  of  face,  and  life,  and  peace  of 
heart,  I  come  back  from  that  survey,  feeling  that 
righteousness  is  a  divine  attribute.  The  sins  of 
men  are  so  inwoven  with  the  sorrows  of  men 
that  this  very  tumult  and  perpetual  weeping  are 
only  an  announcement  of  the  benediction: 
*'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God.*'  But  it  is  impossible  to  descend  to 
particulars.  We  can  only  say  that  the  immense 
past  of  humanity  may  be  viewed  as  a  field  in 
which  the  arts  and  the  industries,  and  the 
philosophies  and  religion,  taking  the  form  at 
last  of  Christianity,  have  gradually  found  op- 
portunity for  the  revelation  of  their  glorious 
natures. 

•  But,  turning  aside  from  thoughts  about  God's 
own  emblazonry,  think  of  man  himself  and  his 
immediate  personal  relation  to  the  days  tliat  are 
past.  As  we  said  in  the  outset,  great  is  the 
oflice  of  Hope.  We  have  no  word  too  good  or 
extreme  for  that  faculty,  but  we  would  enter  a 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  value  of  yesterday  in  its 
relations  to  mind  and  heart  Hope  is  a  grand 
sentiment,  but  it  conveys  no  information.  All 
the  information  of  the  soul  comes  up  from  the 
days  that  are  gone.  Hence  one  of  the  best 
thinkers  said,  *'  Not  to  know  history  is  to  be 
alwavs  a  child."  The  value  of  the  ideas  that 
enter  into  human  life  is  chiefly  to  be  learned  by 
watching  their  evolution  and  workings  in  that 
great  workshop  called  yesterday.  Take  the  idea 
of  libertv,  and  no  dreamer  who  looks  into  the 
future  can  behold  its  length  and  breadth,  but  he 
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alone  can  measure  the  import  of  the  term  who 
hears  the  cry  of  the  slave  from  the  days  of  the 
Romans  down  to  the  career  of  our  own  land, 
and  who  sees  the  prosperity  of  freedom  from 
Athens  to  Florence,  and  from  Florence  to  Eng- 
land and  America.  Take  the  idea  of  home, 
and  if  you  would  feel  the  import  of  the  word, 
look  not  forward  into  poetic  haze,  but  back  into 
human  experience,  in  the  tears  of  sadness  and 
joy  that  have  fallen  by  the  feet  of  any  exile 
going  away  or  coming  back ;  or  look  into  your 
own  childhood,  and  consult  its  memories,  and 
then  the  term  unveils  itself  with  no  light  or 
shadow  left  out. 

Beyond  the  unfolding  of  truths  Yesterday 
possesses  another  power,  that  of  softening  and 
modulating  the  mind  and  heart.  Egotism  draws 
its  vanity  from  a  perfect  forgetfulness  of  yes- 
terday. Self-consciousness  and  coming  great- 
ness erase  all  else  from  the  mind,  and  the  egotist 
stands  great  in  his  possibilities.  He  is  just 
about  to  conquer  a  world,  or  greatly  surprise 
one.  Any  deep  study  of  his  own,  or  of  the 
world's  yesterday,  would  drain  his  heart  of  the 
last  drop  of  personal  vanity,  for  there  was  an 
arena,  and  he  did  not  conquer,  nor  astonish  a 
world,  and  there,  all  those  who  were  more 
highly  endowed,  are  sleeping  in  forgotten  dust. 
If  the  past  utters  anything  that  is  of  value,  it  is 
that  all  self-worship  and  glorification,  are  the 
weakest  shape  human  nature  can  assume,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for,  except 
the  general  mental,  and  moral  progress  of  self, 
and  of  mankind.  The  great  graves  are  those 
which  cover  the  dust  of  hearts  that  did  some 
work,  that  entered  after  them  into  the  public 
welfare  and  happiness. 

There  is  no  vanity  away  from  man.  The  sea 
gives  us  her  music  without  egotism.  The  rain- 
bow spreads  out  her  gorgeous  lines,  without 
boasting.  The  nightingale  sings  her  notes  her- 
self unseen  among  the  wild  thorn,  in  the  silent 
night.  The  floral  world  in  June  fills  the  air 
with  perfume,  and  the  sight  with  her  indescrib- 


able tints,  but  without  any  ostentation.    Man 
alone    has     vanity;     not  because     man    alone 
has  soul,  for  this  would  be  to  degrade  the  soul 
below  the  standard  of  dumb  life;  but  because 
man  alone  has  wandered  from  the  divine  path. 
His  wandering  has  been  aided  and  abetted  by 
his  blindness  to  yesterday,  and  by  living  only 
in  the  proud  thrones,  and  crowns,  and  glories  of 
to-morrow.    Vanity  draws  its  chief  nutriment 
from  the  future.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
nearly  all  of   us  pass  through  a  vain  period  in 
early  years.    Fortunate  is  the  heart  that  did  not, 
in  early  life,  pass  tlux>ugh  a  score  of  years  of 
personal  greatness.      The  animal   spirits,  and 
poetry  of  youth,  make  it  despise  the  past,  and 
dwell  only   in   the  land  of  hope,  and  as  the 
future  contains  nothing  that  can  humiliate,  con- 
tains  no  tombs,  no  disappointment,  no  dust  of 
the  heart,  it  carries  the  young  soul  away  from 
truth,  and  decorates  it  in   its  own   regal  and 
gaudy  drapery.     But,  when  the  past  begins  to 
be  recognized  by  the  mind,  when  the  soul  looks 
back  at  its  own  path,  and  the  great  path  of  man- 
kind, a  spirit  rises  from  that  wide,  silent  ocean, 
that  drives  away  all   self-worship,   and   makes 
man  stand  in  a  combined  strength  and  humility 
— the  only  combination  worthy  of  man  or  his 
Maker. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  beautiful  providence 
that  young  persons  look  only  into  the  future, 
for  there  certainlv  should  be  some  years  of  life 
set  apart  for  a  happiness  without  much  alloy — 
such  a  joy  does  come  from  a  steady  gaze  toward 
that  realm,  whose  gates  are  not  only  always 
garlanded,  but  are  always  open.  But,  if  this  be 
so,  then  I  know  there  is  another  providence, 
also,  that  makes  man,  as  he  draws  near  the 
noontime  of  life,  labor  and  usefulness,  begin 
to  look  back  and  find  in  the  history  of  man,  a 
sober  truth,  and  a  self- forgetfulness,  and  love  of 
mankind,  which  the  rosy  future  could  not  give. 
Hence,  despise  not  the  years,  when  you  find 
vour  reflection  begins  to  look  back,  for  God  has 
not,  without  reason,  placed   behind  the  human 
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race,  a  long  five  or  ten  thousand  years,  and  it  is 
not  without  reason,  that  this  past  is  constantly 
beconUng  more  immense,  and  more  varied.  It 
is  the  soil  out  of  which  man  grows,  and  is  to 
grow,  and  the  longer  the  rains  wash  down  the 
mountain  sides,  and  the  more  of  yesterday's 
leaves  and  grasses  mingle  with  the  mold,  the 
greater  will  be  the  productions  of  to-morrow. 

Yesterday  contains  all  the  battle-fields  in 
which  freedom  was  gradually  wrought  out  from 
many  threads  all  dipped  in  blood.  Yesterday 
contains  the  experiment  and  the  failure  of  all 
despotisms.  Yesterday  contains  the  onset  and 
defeat  of  every  form  of  sin  and  vice.  Yester- 
day holds  the  ashes  of  all  beauty,  and  of  all  life, 
except  that  of  the  soul  with  God.  Yesterday  is 
full  of  past  usefulness,  and  of  its  ways  and 
means,  full  of  tears,  and  their  causes  and  cures. 
In  that  shadowy  domain,  there  stands  the  cross, 
and  there  is  the  Saviour,  dying  for  the  vast 
myriads  of  a  race.  God  has  not  without  reason 
thrown  such  an  immense  history  behind  his 
children  of  to-day.  It  must  be  that  out  of  the 
world  that  has  been,  there  is  always  flowing 
down  to  those  who  are  living,  a  stream  of  wis- 
dom and  character,  that  bears  them  onward  to  a 
sacred  destiny. 

The  past  is  the  long,  uniform  trade-wind  that 
bears  the  spirit  along  toward  its  far-off  haven. 
The  ship  striking  those  winds,  has  around  it  a 
friend  that  shall  for  days  and  nights,  and  for 
weeks,  without  calm  or  storm,  bear  it  along  over 
the  wide  sea.  The  human  spirit,  if  it  will 
guide  its  course  properly,  may  pass  into  such  a 
moving  air  that,  without  storm  or  calm«  will,  day 
and  night,  throw  it  along  toward  a  better,  nobler 
home. 

The  poet  Dryden  bequeathed  us  a  poem  upon 
this  great  dream  of  to-morrow : 

"Trust  on,  and  think  the  morrow  will  repay, 
The  morrow's  falser  than  the  present  day; 
Lies  worse,  and  while  it  says  you  shall  be  blest. 
Steals  all  the  pleasures  that  you  once  possessed." 

Aware  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  hope,  and 


not  daring  to  depreciate  it  in  the  least,  yet  I  do 
wish  you  all  to  feel  that  there  are  two  other 
powerful  influences  in  human  life,  in  each  indi- 
vidual life,  to-day  and  yesterday.  A  bad  yester- 
day is  the  saddest  condition  of  the  soul.  If  one 
can  only  look  back  upon  a  good  yesterday,  the 
future  need  not  be  feared ;  but,  if  yesterday  was 
marked  by  a  great  crime  or  folly,  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  an  eternity  long  enough,  or 
purifying  enough,  to  wash  it  white.  There  may 
be  some  river  Lethe,  known  only  to  God,  and 
created  by  His  mercy,  dipped  into  which  the 
soul  may  forget  its  vice  and  crime,  but  reason, 
looking  upon  the  Catherines  de  Medicis,  or 
upon  the  violent  murderers  of  our  own  land, 
cannot  see  anything  in  the  countless  years  of 
eternity  that  could  erase  the  vision  and  mem- 
ory of  the  black  spot.  "Things  past,"  Livy 
says,  "  may  be  repented  of,  but  never  erased.** 
Yesterday  is  nothing  but  to-day  passed  over  by 
our  mind  and  heart  The  great  duty  of  the  hour 
is,  not  to  gaze  with  poetic  rapture  into  the  future, 
but  to  weave  out  of  the  present  a  glorious  past 
One  of  our  poets  says :  "To-morrow  do  thy 
worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day."  And  the  old 
Martial  says:  "Didst  thou  say  thou  wilt  live 
to-morrow  ?  He  is  the  wise  man  who  lived  yes- 
terday." To-day  is  the  sublime  part  of  life,  be- 
cause it  is  continually  making  that  yesterday, 
which  will  always  follow  us,  go  where  we  may, 
in  this  life  or  one  to  come.  Aristotle  says  there 
is  one  thing  which  God  cannot  change,  and  that 
is  yesterday.  If  this  is  so,  and  we  all  feel  that 
it  is,  then  there  is  one  thing  better  than  all  high 
resolve — namely,  noble  deeds  already  done. 
Better  therefore,  than  hope  of  great  things  to 
come,  is  the  memory  of  good  already  performed. 
Shakespeare  says: 

"To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  only  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 

Oh,  my  friends,  before  whose  feet  the  stream 
of  life  is  running  sweetly  to-day,  and  above  all 
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oh,  ^-e  young  hearts,  who  have,  as  yet,  no  yes- 
terday, but  in  whose  hands  its  destiny  is  lying 
all  untouched  and  ready  to  be  formed  for  joy  or 
grief — do  not  despise  to-day,  and  fill  your  eyes 
with  only  the  vision  of  glittering  hope ;  do  not 
sit  upon  the  banks  of  this  stream  waiting  for  its 
waters  to  run  by  and  bring  you  the  beautiful 
future,  but  pour  out  your  hearts*  powers  and 
life  upon  the  present,  because  it  is  creating  a 
yesterday  whose  smile,  if  it  wears  one,  will 
never  perish,  and  whose  tears  of  sin,  if  it  has 
them,  not  even  a  merciful  God  can  wipe 
away. 

The  chief  part  of  your  life  is  not  that  which 
spreads  out  before  you,  but  it  will  soon  be  that 
which  shall  lie  back  of  you.  The  impulse  of  a 
river  is  not  in  the  broad  expanses  where  it 
emerges  into  the  sea,  but  is  far  back  of  that  in 
the  table  land,  and  mountain  ranges  of  a  vast 
continent,  all  which,  having  caught  the  rains, 
and  having  dissolved  the  snows  of  yesterday, 
crowd  the  stream  forward  in  a  majestic  sweep. 


The  wide  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  the  result  of 
the  storms  and  snows  of  a  thousand  winters. 
Thus  life  should  not  go  on  allured  only  by 
poetic  hope,  but  pressed  forward  by  the  mo- 
mentum and  majestic  flow  of  days  that  are  gone. 
Heaven  is  a  height  to  which  men  climb  on  the 
deeds  of  this  life.  Hence  the  Bible,  speaking  of 
the  dead  coming  to  heaven,  says:  <* Their 
works  do  follow  them."  Oh,  yes,  these  works 
make  the  soul ;  they  weave  its  life  out  of  their 
golden  threads;  they  fill  it  with  wisdom,  and 
love,  and  humility,  and  then  throw  it  forward 
to  heaven,  as  the  south  wind  carries  North- 
ward in  spring  the  song  of  birds-  and  the  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  Hope  is  herself  founded  upon 
the  past  It  is  a  glorious  past  only  that  pro- 
duces a  serene,  glorious  hope.  Yesterday  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Heavenly  City.  Hope  is 
the  sweet  blue  sky  in  which  the  structure  rises. 
Oh,  friends,  combine ,  both  hope  and  memory. 
Coming  to  the  grave  he  only  can  look  forward 
with  joy  who  can  sweetly  look  back. 
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»OHN  SHERMAN  was   born 
at   Lancaster,  Ohio,   May    lo, 
1823.     ^y    *^®    death    of    his 
father  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  six  years.     In  the  year  1831 
he  was  taken  into  the  home  of  a  cousin 
of   his   father,   who   resided    in    Mount 
Vernon,  where  he  attended  school  during 
the    next    four   years.     At   the   age   of 
twelve  he    returned    to    Lancaster,   and 
attended  Mr.  Howe's  Academy  for  two 
years.      So  well  did    he   apply  himself 
that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  the   Sophomore   class   in 
college.     The  next  two  years  were  spent 
as    a    member    of    the    engineer   corps, 
engaged    on    the   Muskingum   improve- 
ment.    He  then  returned   to  Lancaster, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  law;  soon 
went   to    Mansfiekl,    and    continued    his 
studies    in    the    office     of     his    brother 
Charles.     After  four  years  study  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  at  once 
formed  a  partnership  witli  his  brother  in 
the  practice    of   his    profession.     While 
devoting    himself   energetically    to    the 
practice  of   law,  he   found    time   to   en- 
courage and  take   part  in  increasing  the 


advantages  for  commercial  intercourse 
enjoyed  by  his  city  and  county.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  building  railroads  and 
other  improvements. 

Mr.  Sherman  early  identified  himself 
with  the  Whig  party,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  serving 
as  its  secretary.  He  returned  to  Ohio, 
and  canvassed  a  portion  of  the  State  for 
General  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Whig  convention  in  Ohio,  where  he 
advocated  the  nomination  of  General 
Scott  as  the  next  candidate  for  President 
by  his  party. 

In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig 
State  convention,  and  a  senatorial  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention.  In  1855 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and,  by  re- 
elections,  remained  a  member  of  the 
House  for  six  vears,  when  he  was 
advanced  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Ohio,  attended,  and 
was  chairman,  of  the  first  convention 
held  by  that  party  in  the  State,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  exciting  dis- 
cussions resulting  from  the  repeal  of  the 
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Missouri  Compromise,  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  in- 
vestigating committee,  appointed  by  the 
House,  and  performed  the  important 
work  required  of  him  with  thorough- 
ness and  impartiality.  In  1S56  he  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Colonel  Fremont 
for  the  Presidencv.  At  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  third  term  in  the  House,  in 
1S591  J^c  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
the  Speakership,  lacking  but  a  few  votes 
of  a  majority.  During  this  session  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

When  Mr.  Chase,  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  Senate,  resigned  that  office 
in  order  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  the  year  1861,  Mr. 
Sherman  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in 
the  Senate. 

The  great  civil  war  was  now  upon  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Sherman  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  able  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  government  in  its  struggle 
for  life. 


In  his  place  in  the  Senate  he  was  tire- 
less in  labors  to  devise  and  arrange  for 
the  funds  and  provisions  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Out  of  Congress  he 
was  no  less  tireless  in  enlisting,  providing 
for,  and  encouraging  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1 866,  and  again  in  1872,  and  during  all 
this  period  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  on  financial  questions.  In 
1S77  ^^  ^^^  selected  by  President  Hayes 
to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  his  new  position  he  man- 
aged the  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
with  marked  ability  and  success.  He 
effected  a  refunding  of  the  public  debt  at 
lower  rates  of  interest,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1879.  During  the  closing 
months  of  President  Hayes'  administra- 
tion, he  was  prominently  before  the 
country  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  He  failed  to  secure 
the  desired  prize,  his  friend,  James  A. 
Garfield, being  nominated  by  the  Chicago 
convention  in  1880. 


THE  CURRENCY  AND  SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 


Mr,  Sherman's  Speech^  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  'Jan.  16^  18J4. 


Mr.  President:  It  was  my  purpose  not  to 
address  the  Senate  until  I  had  the  benefit  of  the 
opinions  of  all  Senators  who  wished  to  express 
their  opinion ;   and  then  I  proposed,  in  closing 


the  debate,  to  state  the  general  reasons  that  in- 
fluenced the  Committee  on  Finance  to  report 
this  resolution.  But,  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Logan]  tells   me  he  is  not  very  well 
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to-day,  and  other  Senators  are  not  prepared,  I 
prefer,  rather  than  cause  delay,  to  state «  as  best 
I  can,  the  reasons  now. 

And,  sir,  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  state  some  general  propositions  established 
by  experience,  and  the  concurring  opinions  of 
ill  writers  on  political  economy.  They  may  not 
be  disputed,  but  they  are  constantly  overlooked. 
They  ought  to  be  ever-present  in  this  discussion 
S8  axioms,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  so  often 
proved  that  proof  is  no  longer  requisite. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  axioms,  and  one 
which  lies  as  the  foundation  of  the  argument  I 
wish  to  make  to-day,  is  that  a  specie  standard  is 
the  best  and  the  only  true  standard  of  all  values, 
recognized  as  such  by  all  civilized  nations  of 
our  generation,  and  established  as  such  by  the 
experience  of  all  commercial  nations  that  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  of  recorded 
time.  While  the  United  States,  and  all  other 
nations,  have  for  a  time,  under  the  pressure  of 
war  or  other  calamitv,  been  driven  to  establish 
other  standards  of  value,  yet  they  have  all  been 
impelled  to  return  to  the  true  standard ;  and  even 
while  other  standards  of  value  have  been  le- 
galized for  the  time,  specie  has  measured  their 
Tilue,  as  it  now  measures  the  value  of  our  legal 
tender  notes.  This  axiom  is  as  immutable  as 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  system,  and  every  device  to  evade  it 
or  avoid  it  has,  bv  its  failure,  onlv  demonstrated 
the  universal  law  that  specie  measures  all  values 
as  certain Iv  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean  measures 
the  level  of  the  earth. 

It  is  idle  for  us  to  trv  to  discuss  with  intelli- 
gence  the  currency  question  until  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  truth,  the  universality,  and  the 
immutabilitv  of  this  axiom.  Manv  of  the  crude 
ideas  now  advanced  spring  from  i«jnoring  it. 
The  most  ingenious  sophistries  are  answered  by 
it  It  is  the  governing  principle  of  finance.  It 
is  proved  by  experience,  is  stated  clearly  by 
every  leading  writer  on  political  economy,  and 
is  now   here,  in  our  own  country,  provinjj  its 


truth  by  measuring  daily  the  value  of  our  cur- 
rency, and  of  all  we  have  or  produce.  To  estab- 
lish it,  I  might  repeat  the  history  of  finance  from 
the  shekels  of  silver,  "  current  money  with  the 
merchant,"  paid  by  Abraham,  to  the  last  sale  of 
stock  in  New  York.  I  might  quote  Aristotle 
and  Pliny,  as  well  as  all  the  writers  on  political 
economy  of  our  own  time,  and  trace  the  failure 
of  the  innumerable  efforts  to  establish  some 
other  standard  of  value,  from  the  oxen  that 
measured  the  value  of  the  armor  of  Homeric 
heroes  to  the  beautifully  engraved  promise  of 
our  day ;  but  this  would  only  be  the  hundred- 
times-told  tale  which  every  student  may  find  re- 
corded, not  only  in  school-books,  but  in  the 
writings  of  Humboldt,  Chevalier,  Adam  Smith, 
and  others  of  the  most  advanced  scientific 
authorities.  They  all  recognize  the  precious 
metals  as  the  universal  standard  of  value. 
Neither  governments,  nor  parliaments,  nor  Con- 
gresses can  change  this  law.  It  defies  every 
form  of  authority,  but  silently  and  surely  asserts 
itself  as  a  law  of  necessity  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
ion  of  municipal  law. 

Other  mediums  of  exchange  have  been  de- 
vised, and  are  in  general  use,  but  their  value  is 
measured  every  moment,  by  the  true  standard 
of  the  precious  metals.  And  this  standard  will 
measure  the  value  of  your  three  sixty-five  con- 
vertible, elastic,  irredeemable  bonds,  and  of 
any  currency  we  may  issue,  before  they  are 
issued,  the  moment  they  are  issued,  and  at 
every  hour  while  they  are  in  circulation.  The 
ignorant  and  the  credulous  will  measure  their 
labor,  their  productions,  and  their  property  by 
that,  or  i\v\\  other  standard,  you  may  devise; 
but  the  sagacious  and  prudent  will  test  it  by  the 
specie  standard.  If  we  will  now  but  recognize, 
and  act  upon  the  fundamental  truth,  that  there 
is,  and  can  be  but  one  true  standard  of  value, 
and  that  the  specie  standard,  we  shall  have 
advanced  a  great  way  in  the  solution  of  the  all- 
important  question  upon  which  we  are  called  to 
act 


The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  .in- 
numerable wants  of  every  civilized  man,  how- 
ever moderate  his  income,  demand  the  labor  of 
thousands  of  persons.  The  slave  who  toiled  for 
his  daily  bread  and  scanty  clothing  consumed 
more  or  less  of  the  products  of  the  labor  and 
capital  of  an  army  of  farmers,  artisans,  and  cap- 
italists, and  the  exchanges  of  all  these  produc- 
tions can  be  made  only  by  the  use  of  some 
recognized  standard  of  value  which  will  meas- 
ure the  value  of  a  pin  as  well  as  the  highest 
production  of  art  This  standard  must  be  of  in- 
trinsic value,  durable,  divisible,  easily  trans- 
ported, of  universal  use,  and  of  the  same  quali- 
ties wherever  found.  Gold  and  silver  alone 
unite  all  these  qualities.  To  use  the  language 
of  another : 

"  Thoug^h  far  from  invariable,  the  value  of  these  metals 
chang^es  only  by  slow  degrees;  they  are  readily  divisible 
into  any  number  of  parts,  which  may  be  reunited  by 
means  of  fusion,  without  loss;  they  do  not  deterioi-ate  by 
being  kept;  their  firm  and  compact  texture  makes  them 
difficult  to  wear;  their  cost  of  production,  especially  of 
l^ld,  is  so  considerable  that  they  possess  ^eat  value  in 
small  bulk,  and  can  of  course  be  transported  with  com- 
parative  facility;  and  their  identity  is  perfect,  the  pure 
l^ld  and  silver  supplied  by  Russia  and  Australia  having 
precisely  the  same  qualities  with  that  furnished  by  Cali- 
fornia and  Peru.  No  wonder,  therefore,  when  almost 
every  quality  necessary  to  constitute  money  is  possessed 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  by  the  precious  metals,  that  they 
have  been  used  as  such  from  a  very  remote  era.  Their 
employment  in  this  function  is  not  ascribablc  to  accident, 
to  the  genius  of  any  individual,  or  to  any  peculiar  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  It  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  means  of  supplying  them  possessed  by  these  metals, 
on  the  other.  They  became  universal  money,  as  Turgot 
has  observed,  not  in  consequence  of  any  arbitrary  agree- 
ment among  men,  or  of  the  intervention  of  any  law,  but 
by  the  nature  and  force  of  things." 

Of  late  years  much  difficulty  has  grown  out 
of  the  slightly  varying  value  of  silver  and  gold, 
as  compared  with  each  other,  and  the  tendency 
of  opinion  has  been  to  adopt  gold  alone  as  the 
standard  of  value.  The  United  States  has  twice 
changed  the  relative  value  of  these  metals,  and 
other  modern  nations  have  been  driven  to  sim- 
ilar expedients.  At  the  Paris  monetary  confer- 
ence, held  in  1867,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
attend,   the  delegates  of  twenty  nations  repre- 


sented, agreed  to  recommend  gold  alone  as  the 
standard  of  value.  The  United  States,  and 
nearly  all  the  commercial  nations,  have  adopted 
this  standard,  and  reduced  the  use  of  silver  to  a 
mere  token  coinage  of  less  intrinsic  value  than 
gold,  but  maintained  at  par  with  gold,  because 
paid  out  only  in  exchange  for  gold.  So  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  we  may  reg^d  gold  as  the 
only  true  standard,  the  money  of  the  world,  by 
which  the  value  of  all  property,  of  all  produc- 
tions, of  all  credits,  and  of  every  medium  of 
exchange,  and  especially  of  all  paper  money, 
is  tested. 

Specie,  in  former  times,  was  not  only  the  uni- 
versal standard  of  value,  but  it  was  also  the 
general  medium  of  all  exchanges.  In  modem 
times  this  is  greatly  changed.  Specie  is  still  the 
universal  standard  of  value,  but  it  has  ceased  to 
be  even  the  usual  medium  of  exchange.  The 
failure  to  discriminate  between  the  standard  of 
value,  and  the  medium  of  exchange,  occasions 
many  of  the  errors  into  which  so  many  fall,  and 
nearly  every  Senator  who  has  spoken  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  has  fallen  into  this  error. 
Specie  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  sovereign  power, 
tor,  with  the  enormous  increase  of  exchanges, 
it  was  found  that,  valuable  as  it  is,  it  was  too 
heavy  to  transport  from  place  to  place  as  a  me- 
dium^ of  exchange.  The  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
dangers  of  theft  and  robbery,  led  to  devices  to 
substitute  promises  to  pay  gold  in  place  of  the 
actual  gold. 

In  this  way  bills  of  exchange,  drafls,  promis- 
sory notes,  checks,  and  similar  commercial  paper 
came  into  use,  so  that  now,  even  in  this  age  of 
paper  money,  it  is  computed  that  fully  95  per  cent 
of  all  the  exchanges  in  commercial  cities  is  made 
by  such  promises  to  pay.  Only  5  per  cent.,  one- 
twentieth  part,  of  the  payments  in  New  York 
is  made  in  money,  and  this  chiefly  in  paper 
money,  and  not  in  gold.  If  gold  were  now  the 
only  legal  standard  of  value,  it  would  not  be 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  one  per  cent,  of 
the  transactions  of  dailv  life.    The  convenience 
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ind  portability  of  commercial  paper  and  paper 
moDej  have  caused  them  to  supersede  gold  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  but  have  left  it  as  the 
fixed,  the  only  true  standard  of  value,  by  which 
the  value  of  all  mediums  of  exchange  is  tested. 
In  England  where  the  specie  standard  of 
▼alue  is  jealously  maintained,  and  where  no 
Bank  of  England  note  can  issue  beyond  a  pre- 
•cribed  limit,  except  upon  a  deposit  of  an  equal 
amount  of  gold,  specie  is  not  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  to  an  amount  exceeding  two  per 
cent  of  the  aggr^^te  payments.  Ninety-eight 
percent,  of  all  payments  is  in  commercial  paper 
or  bank  bills,  but  the  fixed  and  unalterable  stand- 
ard of  value  of  all  this  paper  money  is  gold 
coin.  Sometimes  the  daily  payments  in  Lon- 
don alone  exceed  all  the  gold  in  Great  Britain, 
but  only  about  one  per  cent,  is  actually  paid  in 
gdd,  and  about  five  per  cent,  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes.  In  France,  until  the  recent  German 
¥rar,  gold  and  silver  were  more  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  than  in  any  country  of  our 
day.  She  had  in  circulation  from  1868  to  1870 
an  amount  of  gold  and  silver  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States,  and  Prussia.  Her  specie 
circulation  amounted  to  $700,000,000.  Driven 
by  the  necessities  of  that  war,  she  has  substi- 
tuted paper  money  amounting  to  $520,000,000  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  for  the  gold  and  silver 
formerly  circulated,  but  with  wise  statesmanship 
she  now  maintains  her  present  vast  volume  of 
paper  money  at  or  near  par  in  gold.  She  has 
adopted  another  medium  of  exchange,  but  she 
I  maintains  in  harmony  with  reason  and  experi- 
ence, the  gold  standard  of  value. 

All  modern  experience  teaches  the  importance 
of«lhe  division  of  labor.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
favorite  topic  of  every  writer  on  political  econ- 
omy. Every  man  to  his  trade,  and  if  the  trade 
can  be  subdivided  into  many  specialties,  then 
every  man  to  his  specialty.  I  was  in  Mr.  Gil- 
lott's  celebrated  manufactory  of  steel  pens,  and 
saw  that  the  labor  of  thirty  men  and  women 


contributed  to  the  making  of  this  implement 
Each  one  was  skillful  in  his  part,  and  that  part 
was  perfectly  done.  The  subdivision  of  labor 
and  skill  gave  increased  wages  and  value  to  the 
work  of  each  laborer,  secured  a  fortune  to  the 
owners,  and  a  perfect  pen  to  the  world.  The 
same  law  which  demands  a  division  of  labor 
applies  to  professional  and  scientific  pursuits. 
The  law  has  many  specialties.  The  honors  of 
science  are  won  only  by  those  who  devote  their 
mental  faculties  to  one  branch  of  study. 

The  same  law  extends  to  all  leading  product- 
ions, as  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  corn,  and  gold. 
The  purposes  for  which  each  of  these  commodi- 
ties is  best  fitted  are  established  by  experience. 
In  this  way  the  experience  of  centuries  in 
former  generations  established  gold  as  both  the 
standard  of  value,  and  the  medium  of  exchange; 
but  modern  necessities  have  now  established  pa- 
per money,  credit  money,  whether  in  the  form 
of  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  bank  bills,  or 
notes  of  the  State,  as  the  best  medium  of  ex- 
change, leaving  gold,  however,  as  the  best  and 
only  true  standard  of  the  value  of  all  paper 
money,  as  well  as  of  all  commodities. 

Now,  it  has  often  happened,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  other  countries,  that  credit 
money  has  proved  worthless.  This  is  an  un- 
avoidable incident  of  such  monev.  So  far  as  it 
consists  of  checks  or  like  credits,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  voluntary  contracts  of  individuals. 
Each  person  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse  all 
such  mediums  of  exchange,  and  if  he  suffers  a 
loss  by  the  failure  of  a  banker  or  broker  it  is  his 
misfortune,  for  which  the  government  is  not 
responsible,  and  can  give  him  no  relief,  except 
through  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts. 
But  a  different  rule  applies  to  paper  money 
issued  by  a  State  or  by  a  corporation  authorized 
by  the  State  to  issue  money.  Whether  this 
money  is  legal  tender  or  not,  it  is,  by  usage  and 
custom,  money,  and  its  receipt  and  payment  are 
practically  as  compulsory  as  if  it  were  gold  coin. 
No  man  can  refuse  it  unless  he  is  a  capitalist. 
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who  may  resort  to  the  law  to  enforce  payment 
in  legal  tenders.  The  laborer  must  take  it  from 
necessity ,  or  get  no  employment.  The  merchant 
must  take  it,  or  keep  his  goods.  Usage  in  such 
matters  is  stronger  than  law.  It  is  this  kind  of 
money  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
from  depreciation  and  loss.  It  must  protect  it 
by  the  best  security  possible,  and  that  security  in 
every  well-ordered  government  is  the  "  public 
faith."  Upon  this  principle  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  have  founded 
their  financial  systems. 

But  another  duty  rests  upon  the  government 
undertaking  to  issue,  or  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
paper  money,  and  that  is,  to  maintain  this  paper 
money  at  the  gold  standard.  Great  Britain  and 
France  recognize  this  duty,  and  perform  it.  The 
United  States  recognizes  its  duty,  but  does  not 
perform  it.  Our  currency  is  founded  upon  the 
public  faith.  The  public  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  pay  United  States  notes  in 
coifi.  The  national  bank  notes  are  amply  se- 
cured by  bonds  more  than  sufficient  to  redeem 
them  in  coin,  and  yet  they  are  all  depreciated ; 
now  at  lo  per  cent  to-morrow  at  1 1,  and  yester- 
day at  8.  It  is  the  depreciation  of  our  paper 
money  which  is  the  standing  reproach  of  our 
financial  system,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  our  troubles  and  to  remedy  which  is  now  the 
most  imiwrtimt  and  difficult  duty  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  thus  far  my  remarks  are 
founded  upon  the  experience  of  ages,  applicable 
to  all  countries,  and  to  all  commercial  nations  of 
our  times.  I  present  them  now  as  axioms  of 
universal  recognition.  And  yet  I  have  heard 
these  axioms  denounced  in  this  debate,  as 
"  platitudes,'*  useless  for  this  discussion  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  wisdom  of 
ages,  the  experience  of  three  thousand  year.s^  the 
writings  of  political  economists,  are  whistled 
down  the  wind,  as  if  we  in  this  Senate  were 
wiser  than  all  who  have  reasoned  and  thought 
and  legislated  upon  financial  problems — as  if  all 
this   accumulated   wisdom    consisted  of  "  plati- 


tudes*' unworthy  to  influence  an  American 
Senate  in  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  our 
day  and  generation. 

Sir,  I  do  not  think  so.  If  we  disregard  these 
"  platitudes,"  we  only  demonstrate  our  own  ig- 
norance, and  furnish  our  constituents  with  evils 
that  we  ought  to  avoid.  I  purpose  now  to  pur- 
sue the  argument  further,  and  to  prove  that  we 
are  bound,  both  by  public  faith  and  by  good 
policy,  to  bring  our  currency  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard ;  that  such  a  result  was  provided  for  by  the 
financial  policy  adopted  when  the  currency  was 
authorized;  that  a  departure  from  this  policy 
was  made  after  the  war  was  over,  and  after  the 
necessity  for  a  depreciated  currency  ceased;  and 
that  we  have  only  to  restore  the  old  policy  to 
bring  us  safely,  surely,  and  easily  to  a  specie 
standard. 

First,  I  present  to  you  the  pledge  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  these  notes  in  coin  "  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period."  In  the  "act  to 
strengthen  the  public  credit,"  passed  on  the  i8th 
day  of  March,  1869,  I  find  this  obligation : 

"  And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  pub- 
lic fuith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes 
in  coin." 

Without  renewing  the  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  these  notes,  or  quoting  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  declaration  of  the  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress from  1862  down,  I  rest  upon  this  pledge 
of  the  public  faith.  Under  what  circumstances 
was  it  made.'*  The  condition  of  our  currency, 
the  obligation  of  our  bonds,  the  nature  of  our 
promises,  had  been  discussed  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  campaign  of  1868; 
various  theories  had  been  advanced;  and  the 
result  was,  that  those  who  regarded  the  fait^  of 
the  nation  as  pledged  to  pay  in  coin,  not  only 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  but  the  notes 
also,  prevailed,  and  General  Grant  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  capitol,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869, 
he  made  this  dcrlaration  : 
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"A  great  debt  hus  been  contracted  in  securing  to  us 
and  our  posterity,  the  Union.  The  payment  of  this, 
principle  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  return  to  a  specie 
basis,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished,  without  material 
detriment  to  the  debtor  class,  or  to  the  country  at  lar|^, 
must  be  provided  for.  To  protect  the  national  honor, 
every  dollar  of  government  indebtedness  should  be  paid 
in  gold,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  con* 
tract.  Let  it  be  understood  that  no  repudiator  of  one 
farthing  of  our  public  debt  will  be  trusted  in  public  place, 
and  it  will  go  far  toward  strengthening  a  credit  which 
ought  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  will  ultimately  en- 
able us  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  bearing  less 
interest  than  we  now  pay." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  put  into  form  its  sense  of  this  obligation, 
passed  the  act  "  to  strengthen  the  public  credit," 
and  the  last  and  most  important  clause  of  this 
'act  is  the  promise  which  I  have  just  read,  that 
these  notes  shall  be  paid  **  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period  "  m  coin. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  promis>e.'  Why, 
sir,  I  have  here  the  daily  register  of  the  sales  of 
our  greenbacks  in  New  York,  because  that  is 
the  legal  effect  of  transactions  in  gold.  We 
have  called  our  false  standard  the  true  standard, 
by  calling  the  dollar  of  our  broken  promises  the 
standard  of  value,  when  everv  man  of  intelli- 
gence,  who  bought  and  sold  anything,  even  our 
own  domestic  products,  knew  that  gold  was  the 
true  standard,  and  measured  our  greenbacks  by 
it.  I  have  here  the  daily  sales,  and  what  do 
they  show  }  On  the  day  we  made  that  promise, 
the  1 8th  of  March,  1869,  tlie  greenbacks,  the 
notes  of  the  United  States,  were  worth  75^ 
cents  in  gold,  or  in  other  words,  gold  was  at  a 
premium  of  32  ixir  cent.  That  was  the  meas- 
ure of  the  credit  of  these  notes  when  we  made 
this  promise.  It  took  nexu*ly  four  dollars  of 
greenbacks  to  buy  three  dollars  of  gold.  What 
was  the  result.'  After  you  enacted  that  law, 
pledging  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  you  would  redeem  this  promise — 
the  value  of  your  greenbacks  advanced,  not  rap- 
idly, but  gradually,  and  in  one  year,  to  within 
12  per  cent,  of  par  in  gold. 

The  causes  of  the  rise  are  not  material  in  mv 
argument.     The  fact  is  that,  in  one  year  from 


the  time  that  promise  was  nr»ade,  the  value  of 
our  greenbacks  was  over  89  cents  in  gold.  I 
have  here  the  quotations  of  the  i8th  of  March, 
1870,  which  give  gold  at  a  premium  of  11 J^,  so 
that  a  greenback  in  market  value  was  worth 
more  than  89  in  gold.  Thus,  in  a  single  year, 
from  the  i8th  of  March,  1869,  to  the  i8th  of 
March,  1870,  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
rose,  80  that  the  barometer  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, which  you  cannot  control,  measured  the 
depreciation  of  your  note  at  only  1 1  per  cent., 
instead  of  25  per  cent,  the  year  before. 

Mr.  President,  we  see,  then,  the  effect  of  this 
promise.  And  I  here  come  to  what  I  regard  as 
a  painful  question  to  discuss — how  have  we 
redeemed  our  promise.'  It  was  Congress  that 
made  it,  in  obedience  to  the  public  voice ;  and 
no  act  of  Congress  ever  met  with  a  more  hearty 
and  generous  approval.  But,  I  say  to  you  with 
sorrow,  that  Congress  has  done  no  single  act 
the  tendencv  of  which  has  been  to  advance  the 
value  of  these  notes  to  a  gold  standard;  and  I 
shall  make  that  clearer  before  I  get  through. 
Congress  made  this  promise  five  years  ago. 
The  people  believed  it,  and  business  men  be- 
lieved it.  Four  years  have  passed  away  since 
then,  and  your  dollar  in  greenbacks  is  worth  no 
more  to-day  than  it  was  on  the  i8th  of  March, 
1870;  and  no  act  of  yours  has  even  tended  to 
advance  the  value  of  that  greenback  to  par  in 
gold,  while  every  affirmative  act  of  yours  since 
that  time  has  tended  to  depreciate  its  value,  and 
to  violate  your  promise. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  simple  facts,  although 
it  may  be  painful  for  us  to  discuss  them.  I  do 
not  say  that  Congress,  in  this  matter,  disre- 
garded the  will  of  the  people,  because  there  was 
a  public  feeling  against  any  measure  which 
tended  to  advance  the  value  of  the  greenbacks 
to  the  gold  standard.  I  am  not  complaining  of 
Senators  or  members  who  represent  their  con- 
stituents, but  I  do  sav  that  the  fact  stands  out 
as  clear  as  light,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States,  which   made  this  promise,  has 
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done  no  single  act,  the  tendency  of  which  even 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  it  will  ever  redeem  its 
promise. 

Sir,  let  us  see  what  has  been  done.  We  have 
paid  $400,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  and  we 
boast  of  it — of  debt  not  due  for  years.  We  have 
paid  to  redeem  that  debt  a  premium  of  $40,000,- 
000.  In  other  words,  we  have  paid  $440,000,000 
to  redeem  four  hundred  millions  of  debt  not 
y^t  due,  ancl  we  have  not  redeemed  a  single 
debt  that  was  due  in  March,  1869;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  increased  the  kind  of  debts 
then  due  in  greater  proportion  than  the  increase 
of  our  population.  And,  sir,  while  our  promise 
did  advance  the  credit  of  our  bonds  and  of  our 
notes  alike,  and  while  the  execution  of  that 
promise,  as  to  our  bonds,  has  advanced  our 
bonds  to  above  par  in  gold,  yet  we  have  done 
nothing  whatever  to  redeem  the  second  clause 
of  that  pledge ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  we 
have  done,  has  been  done  with  the  intention 
and  with  the  effect,  of  depreciating  the  value  of 
our  notes. 

I  am  not  here  to  find  fault  with  individuals; 
but  I  do  say  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted; 
has  not  done  what  it  ought,  to  redeem  the  pledge 
of  the  public  faith,  to  pay  these  notes  in  coin, 
"  at  the  earliest  practicable  period."  Why,  sir, 
at  this  moment,  we  are  living  in  daily  violation 
of  this  pledge.  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that,  in- 
stead of  adopting  measures  looking  toward 
specie  payments,  we  have  increased  the  volume 
of  our  currency  in  every  branch  of  it.  Now 
let  us  see  if  this  be  true.  I  have  here  a  state- 
ment, taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  of  the  amount  of  the 
currency  on  the  30th  of  June,  1869.  I  cannot 
find  a  statement  for  the  ist  of  March,  1869, 
but  it  was  the  same,  because  it  was  fixed  by  law. 
I  find  that  on  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  we  had 
three  hundred  and  fifly-six  millions  of  green- 
backs, the  same  amount  that  we  had  on  the  18th 
dav  of  March.    That  was  the  maximum  amount, 


as  it  was  supposed,  fixed  by  law.  When  the 
act  of  the  iSth  of  March,  1869,  was  passed,  no 
one  dreamed  that  there  existed  a  power  to  issue 
forty-four  millions  more. 

Our  greenbacks  were  then  $356,ooo,ooa  On 
the  I  St  of  January,  1874,  according  to  the  last 
statement  of  the  public  debt,  they  were  $378,- 
481,339.  We  had,  then,  increased  this  form  of 
our  currency  $2 2,48 1,00a  And  that  is  not  all. 
Since  that  time,  and  up  to  the  loth  of  January, 
according  to  a  New  York  newspaper — and  I 
suppose  it  is  correct — I  find  that  the  amount  of 
legal -tender  notes,  outstanding,  increased  to 
$381,891,000,  or  an  increase  since  the   ist  of 

■ 

January,  of  something  like  $3,400,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $400,000  a  day.  Every  dollar  of  this 
new  issue  of  paper  money  directly  tended  to 
depreciate  that  outstanding,  and  was  issued  in 
violation  of  the  spirit,  and  the  letter,  of  the  law 
of  1869.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  legal 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lo  make 
this  issue,  because  I  have  already  given  my 
opinion  fully  on  this  subject,  in  an  official  re- 
port, but  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
that,  by  our  acquiescence,  we  have  actually  wat- 
ered, debased,  and  depreciated  by  new  issues, 
the  very  notes  we  promised  to  pay  in  coin,  **  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period." 

Nor  is  this  all.  Under  authonty  clearly  con- 
f erred  by  law,  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
we  have  increased  the  fractional  currency,  from 
$27,508,928,  at  which  it  stood  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1869,  to  $48,554,792,  or  an  increase  of 
fractional  currency  of  $21,046,000.  Again,  sir, 
driven  by  a  local  demand,  which  we  could  not 
resist,  founded  upon  a  palpable  injustice,  growing 
out  of  the  mistake  of  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment,  long  ago,  in  the  distribution  of  the  na- 
tional bank  circulation,  we  did  authorize  by  law, 
an  increase  of  the  bank  circulation  of  the  South 
and  West,  to  the  amount  of  $54,000,000.  The 
amount  of  bank  notes  issued  at  the  time  we 
made  this  pledge,  was  $299,789,000;  and  to-day, 
the  amount  outstanding  is  $339,081,000,  show- 
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ing  an  increase  in  this  kind  of  notes  of  $39,- 
300,ocx>,  or  an  increase  in  the  currency,  since 
the  promise  to  pay  it  in  coin,  **  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period/'  and  all  legal  tender,  in 
effect,  of  $82,827,000;  and  now  this  process  of 
inflation  is  going  on  daily,  first,  by  the  issue  of 
the  remainder  of  the  forty-four  million  reserve, 
and  secondly,  by  the  issue  of  new  bank  notes, 
as  banks  are  organized,  under  the  act  of  July, 
1870;  and  yet  there  is  a  cry  for  more,  more. 

It  is  true  that  the  bank  notes  could  only  be 
issued  as  the  3  per  cent,  certificates,  another 
form  of  government  indebtedness,  were  retired. 
But,  sir,  at  the  time  the  law  of  March  18,  i860, 
was  passed,  it  was  just  as  well  known  as  at  a 
later  period,  that  these  3  per  cent,  certificates 
were  a  demand  of  indebtedness,  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  expected  to  pay  at  its  pleasure,  and 
its  will.  The  government  could  have  paid  the  3 
per  cent,  certificates  at  any  time,  with  the 
money  that  was  used  for  paying  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  have  ad- 
vanced toward  a  specie  standard. 

I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  results,  for  I  certainly  am  guilty  of 
aiding  in  the  passage  of  the  law  to  equalize  the 
distribution  of  bank  circulation,  under  which 
there  was  an  increase  of  bank  notes.  I  have 
no  criticism  to  make  upon  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Executive  authorities.  What  I  say  is, 
that  Congress  has  not  sufficiently  kept  in  its 
view  that  obligation — approved  by  the  people  in 
1 868,  and  declared  by  Congress  in  1869 — that 
the  United  States  would  redeem  "  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,"  these  notes  in  coin. 

Now,  sir,  I  ask,  has  it  not  been  practicable  at 
any  time  in  the  last  four  years  to  advance  in 
some  degree,  these  notes  toward  the  specie 
standard?  Mv  honorable  friend  from  Indiana 
savs,  that  for  the  last  four  or  five  vears  we  have 
had  a  time  of  unbounded  plenty,  and  great  pros- 
perity; we  have  built  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad;  we  have 
built   furnaces;   we  have  expanded    our  enter- 


prises, and  proved  our  energy.  All  this 
we  have  done.  We  have  got  through  a  period 
of  prosperity,  almost  unexampled;  but  it 
seems  we  never  were  prosperous  enough,  dur- 
ing all  this  time,  according  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  to  fulfill  any  part  of  this  obligation, 
which  we  made  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1869. 
Sir,  when  will  it  be  practicable?  Was  it  when 
the  Treasury  was  overflowing,  and  we  were 
seeking  new  outlets,  new  modes  of  expending 
money,  new  modes  of  paying  debts  not  yet  due? 
When  will  it  be  practicable,  according  to  the 
Senator's  construction?  I  press  that  question 
upon  him,  not  for  an  answer  now,  but  let  him 
say  to  the  business  men  of  the  country,  ^N^ien  it 
will  be  practicable  to  restore  the  gold  standard. 
If  it  cannot  be  done  in  seasons  of  plenty,  of 
prosperity,  of  overflowing  revenues,  shall  it  be 
done  in  times  of  adversity,  and  trial,  and  tribu- 
lation? What  condition  of  affairs  would  justify 
us  in  redeeming  the  sacred  obligation  which  im- 
pels us  to  return  to  the  specie  basis  **at  the 
earliest  practicable  period?  " 

I  am  of  opinion  that  at  any  time  since  the 
promise  was  made  steps  could  have  been  taken 
to  redeem  it,  and  that  now,  under  the  pressure  of 
panic,  when  debts  are  greatly  diminished,  is  a 
favorable  time  for  entering,  by  decisive  meas- 
ures, upon  the  policy  ot  resumption.  But  I 
suppose,  according  to  the  Senator's  ideas,  we  are 
to  issue  more  i>aper  money,  make  more  good 
times,  start  the  ball  of  inflation,  with  a  view 
that  some  time,  may  be,  in  the  dim  future,  we 
will  undertake  to  perform  our  promise. 

But  now  let  us  come  to  the  specific  question 
of  the  time  for  resumption.  Shall  the  redemp- 
tion of  this  pledge  be  postponed  until  the  public 
debt  is  paid?  Why,  sir,  one-tenth  of  the  money 
we  have  used  to  pay  the  public  debt  not  due, 
would  have  brought  us  to  a  specie  standard.  No 
one  supposes  that,  under  an  ordinary  state  of 
affairs,  the  currency  of  the  country — the  green- 
backs— need  be  reduced  below  three  hundred 
millions  in  order  to  bring  us  to  a  specie  stand- 
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ard.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  business  men  in  the  country  declare 
that,  whenever  the  right  to  convert  greenbacks 
into  gold  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  secured 
so  that  prudent  men  would  see  that  the 
government  had  the  power  to  maintain  its 
specie  standaid,  there  would  be  no  reduction  of 
the  currency  to  any  appreciable  extent  But, 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  no  one  has  claimed 
that  the  amount  of  greenbacks  need  be  reduced 
below  $300,000,000,  in  order  to  bring  that  re- 
maining $300,000,000  up  to  the  standard  of  gold. 
That  would  be  a  reduction  of  $56,000,000. 
Fifty-six  millions  of  the  money  that  we  have 
applied  to  the  payment  of  debt  not  yet  due, 
would  have  brought  all  the  remaining  green- 
backs up  to  par  in  gold,  would  have  made  our 
bank  notes  convertible  into  the  standard  of  gold, 
and  we  should  have  had,  almost  without  know- 
ing it,  specie  payment — a  solid,  safe,  and  secure 
basis.  The  $40,000,000  of  greenbacks  we  paid 
as  a  premium  for  our  bonds,  would  have  accom- 
plished this  result.  Thousands  of  men  who 
have  been  ruined  by  the  false  ideas  that  sprung 
from  this  fever-heated,  depreciated  paper  money 
would  be  now  useful,  able,  and  successful  busi- 
ness men,  instead  of  having  been  ruined  by 
bankruptcy. 

Sir,  we  gain  nothing  by  postponing  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  promise  with  a  view  to  reduce 
the  public  debt.  We  have  to  pay  the  debt  in 
coin  any  way,  and  the  same  coin  that  pays  it  now 
would  pay  it  after  our  currency  had  been  re- 
stored to  par.  If  the  old  idea  of  Mr.  Pendleton 
had  prevailed  that  these  bonds  should  be  paid  in 
greenbacks,  then  there  would  be  a  motive  for 
us  to  depreciate  the  greenbacks  in  order  to  pay 
off  our  bonds  at  the  cheapest  rate.  But  this 
promise  to  pay  in  coin  extended  to  the  bond- 
holder. We  promised  to  pay  the  bondholder 
gold  for  his  bond,  and  the  people  gold  for  their 
greenbacks.  We  have  fulfilled  our  promise  to 
the  bondholder.  We  have  paid  him  in  gold. 
W^e  have  bought  the  gold.     We  have  paid  him 
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at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent  on  our  currency. 
Not  a  single  effort,  not  a  single  measure,  has 
succeeded  in  either  House  of  Congress  that 
looks  to  the  redemption  of  the  promise  to  the 
people  who  hold  these  greenbacks,  which  meas- 
ure their  daily  toil  in  their  productiveavocations. 
We  cannot  postpone  this  obligation  until  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  because,  although 
we  have  rapidly  advanced  in  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  it  will  be  many  long  years  before 
that  *' consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished*' 
will  be  reached. 

Shall  we  postpone  the  redemption  of  all 
greenbacks  until  we  can  accumulate  enough 
gold  in  our  Treasury  to  pay  them }  We  know 
the  effect  of  that  policy.  Any  attempt  to  accu- 
mulate great  masses  of  gold  in  the  Treasury 
will  not  only  excite  popular  opprobrium,  by 
holding  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasiu-y  money 
that  ought  to  draw  interest,  but  it  will  create  a 
stringency  in  the  gold  market.  It  will  advance 
the  value  of  the  very  thing  we  wish  to  get 
Accumulate  gold  in  great  masses,  and  it  will 
advance  the  price  of  gold  all  over  the  world. 
We  could  not  now,  with  all  our  teeming  pro- 
ductions, draw  to  this  country  $200,000,000  in 
gold  without  disturbing  the  Bank  of  France,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  all  the  money  centers  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  the  idea  of  postponing 
the  day  of  specie  payments  until  we  could  accu- 
mulate enough  gold  to  redeem  the  greenbacks, 
would  be  the  idlest,  vainest  delusion,  and  the  most 
foolish  hope. 

What  then  .>  Shall  we  postpone  the  payment 
of  our  notes  in  coin,  shall  we  put  off  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  promise,  until  the  mysterious 
"balance  of  trade"  is  in  our  favor .^  There 
never  was  a  greater  humbug  in  the  world  than 
this  idea  of  the  ''balance  of  trade."  Whv, 
sir,  the  "  balance  of  trade"  is  now  largely  in  our 
favor;  our  exports  exceed  our  imports;  we 
ought  now  to  l>e  supremely  happy.  But,  a  year 
ago,  the  "balance  of  trade"  was  $100,000,000 
against  us.     We  sent  our  exports  to  Europe,  it 


is  true;  but  we  imported  silks  and  satins  and 
wines.  All  the  luxuries  of  the  Orient,  all  the 
rich  goods  of  every  clime,  came  pouring  into  this 
country.  The  "  balance  of  trade  "  was  against 
us ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  argfument  of  my 
friend  from  Indiana  yesterday,  the  last  two  or 
three  years  when  the  "balance  of  trade"  was 
against  us,  was  a  happy  time,  halcyon  days, 
when  we  had  prosperity  in  all  branches  of  Indus- 
try,  and  were  building  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  railroad  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  fallacy  of  the  *»  balance  of 
trade  '*  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  prudent  men.  When  the  "  balance  of  trade  " 
is  in  our  favor,  it  indicates  thrift  and  economy. 
It  shows  we  are  exporting  our  surplus  products, 
and  getting  a  fair  price  for  them,  and  taking 
solid  gold  or  paying  debts  in  exchange  for  them, 
instead  of  taking  silks  and  satins.  But  this  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  that,  when  we  are  im- 
IK>rting  more  than  we  are  exporting,  we  are 
necessarily  carrying  "on  a  losing  trade.  These 
imports  may  be,  in  actual  wealth,  producing- 
property,  such  as  capital,  machinery,  or  the  like, 
more  valuable  to  us  than  the  burden  of  the  in- 
terest we  pay  on  the  "balance  of  trade."  The 
whole  theory  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
imports  for  which  we  run  in  debt.  In  this  re- 
spect the  "  balance  of  trade "  is  precisely  like 
the  "balance  of  trade"  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  buvs  less 
than  he  sells,  he  is  surely  on  a  safe  footing ;  if 
he  buvs  more  than  he  sells,  the  result  will  de- 
pend  entirely  upon  what  he  buys,  whether  lux- 
uries consumed  in  the  using,  or  materials  for 
actual  productive  improvements  on  his  farm. 
If  the  latter,  he  is  prosperous  and  happy,  though 
the  "  balance  of  trade  "  may  be  against  him. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  "  balance  of  trade,"  but  a 
question  of  prudence  and  judgment  in  the  trade 
itself.  Only  a  year  ago  I  had  a  controversy 
with  a  fellow  Senator,  who  is  now  present, 
about  this  "balance  of  trade."  He  insisted 
that  when  the  "  balance  of  trade  '*   was  against 


any  nation,  it  was  an  evidence  of  decay.  I  said 
this  was  a  fallacy.  He  replied  that  no  country 
could  be  prosperous  unless  the  ^'balance  of  trade" 
vrsLs  in  its  favor.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
Great  Britain  was  a  prosperous  country,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  very  prosperous  country,  and  that 
the  **  balance  of  trade,"  was  always  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.  We  made  a  friendly  bet  on  the 
subject,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  '*  balance 
of  trade  '*  was  against  Great  Britain  to  the  tune 
of  over  $300,000,000  per  annum,  and  had  been 
for  twenty  years.  By  the  fallacious  theory  of 
the  "balance  of  trade,"  Great  Britain  was  on 
the  high  road  10  ruin.  Yet  the  whole  of  this 
balance  of  imports  was  in  commodities  sent  to 
pay  interest  on  English  investments  in  foreign 
countries — profits  of  trade,  and  so  forth.  The 
profits  of  the  trade  were  all  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  which  imported  raw  articles  and 
exported  high-priced-  productions,  while  the 
*< balance  of  trade"  only  represented  incTeased 
and  increasing  wealth,  instead  of  ruin  and 
poverty;  so  that  all  this  talk  about  the  ** balance 
of  trade  "  is  the  sheerest  nonsense. 

Sir,  there  is  no  time  unfit  to  fulfill  a  sacred 
obligation,  and  there  has  been  no  day  since  this 
obligation  was  declared  by  Congress  when  we 
should  not  have  directed  our  attention  toward 
redeeming  it.  The  only  question  is,  for  Con- 
gress to  say  with  what  rapidity  it  will  advance 
toward  specie  payments.  When  you  tell  me 
you  have  the  right  to  choose  the  time  and  the 
occasion,  I  say,  you  have  done  nothing.  You 
have  buried  your  talent,  and  are  an  unfaithful 
steward.  I  ask  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Indiana  what  single  act  of  Congress,  since  this 
pledge  was  made,  has  even  tended  toward 
specie  payments.^  Let  him  look  over  the  statute 
books,  examine  them  all,  and  he  will  answer, 
none.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  legisla- 
tion to  show  that  Congress  has  been  mindful  of 
this  obligation ;  I  cannot  find  a  single  measure 
that  even  tended  toward  specie  payments. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  all  for  specie  pay- 
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ments.  Even  my  friend  who  now  occupies  the 
chair  [Mr.  Ferry,  of  Michigan]  tells  us  he  wants 
to  issue  one  hundred  millions  more  of  paper 
money  to  prepare  us  for  specie  payments.  He 
looks  to  specie  payments  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  his  one  hundred  millions.  We  are  all  for 
specie  payments  some  time,  may  be.  We  are 
not  in  favor  of  it  in  times  of  plenty.  We  are  not 
in  favor  of  it  in  times  of  great  prosperity.  We 
are  not  in  favor  of  it  in  view  of  the  panic.  When 
shall  we  be  in  favor  of  it !  That  is  the  question 
that  Senators  ought  to  be  prepared  to  answer 
to  the  business  men  of  this  country.  There  is 
not  a  man  who  buys  and  sells,  who  deals  in  ex- 
changes, a  banker  or  a  broker,  but  measures 
daily  the  depreciation  of  your  notes.  He  is 
compelled  to  take  them,  and  he  eagerly  asks 
you,  as  you  have  promised  to  redeem  them  "  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period,"  if  you  cannot 
fix  the  time;  to  state  under  what  circumstances, 
under  what  condition  of  trade,  under  what  con- 
dition of  plenty,  under  what  condition  of  surplus 
revenue,  you  will  pay  them. 

The  very  uncertainty  of  such  an  obligation, 
as  it  is  now  construed,  would  prevent  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  city  of  New  York  from  borrow- 
ing a  dollar  upon  it.  Mr.  Astor,  with  his  un- 
told wealth,  could  not  borrow  a  thousand  dol- 
lars of  any  gentleman  who  now  hears  me  upon 
a  promise  so  vague  and  indefinite  as  you  seek 
to  make  this.  And  yet  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  a  forced 
loan,  and  the  business  men  of  this  country  are 
compelled  to  take  such  paper  as  the  standard  of 
their  values  and  of  all  the  values,  when  no  liv- 
ing man  can  guess  the  time  when,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  this  promise  will  be 
redeemed. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  ideas  of  these  gen- 
tlemen are  to  prevail  in  the  Senate,  they  ought 
to  tell  the  country,  when,  and  imder  what  cir- 
cumstances, they  will  redeem  this  promise.  I 
say  to  Senators,  that  if  now,  in  this  time  of 
temporary   panic,  a   great   part   of  which,  a«    I 


shall  show  you,  has  already  passed  over,  we 
yield  one  single  inch  to  the  desire  for  paper 
money  in  this  country,  we  shall  cross  the  Rubi- 
con, and  there  will  be  no  power  in  Congress  to 
check  the  issue.  If  you  want  forty  millions 
now,  how  easy  it  will  be  to  get  forty  millions 
again !  If  you  want  one  hundred  millions  now, 
convertible  into  three  sixty-five  currency  bonds, 
how  soon  will  you  want  one  hundred  millions 
more?  Will  there  not  always  be  men  in  debt? 
Will  not  always  men  with  bright  hopes  embark 
too  rashly  on  the  treacherous  sea  of  credit? 
Will  there  not  always  be  a  demand  made  upon 
you  for  an  increase?  And  when  you  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  have  fulfilled  the 
pledges  you  have  already  made  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  where  can  you  stop?  Where 
our  ancestors  stopped  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  where  the  French  people  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  their  revolutionary  fervor! 

Sir,  I  regard  it  as  the  proudest  achievement 
of  the  American  ^people,  that,  so  soon  after  the 
war,  they  so  faithfully  and  honorably  redeemed 
their  obligation  to  the  bondholder.  I  demand 
the  same  honorable  fulfillment  of  your  promise 
to  the  noteholder.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
the  stand,  not  only  to  prevent  any  further  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  of  our  promise,  but  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  to  give  some  decisive  token  that 
you  will  pay  our  paper  money  in  coin,  as  we 
agreed  to  do. 

This  is  all  I  desire  to  say  in  regard  to  this 
pledge  of  the  public  faith.  But  I  wish  to  go  a 
little  further.  I  wish  to  show  you  that  the 
policy  of  the  country,  adopted  at  the  time  these 
notes  were  issued,  contemplated  that  they 
should  be  maintained  at  par  in  gold ;  that  that 
policy  was  only  temporarily  abandoned  under 
the  pressure  of  war.  The  act  of  February  25, 
1862,  is  tljc  fundamental  constitution  of  our 
present  financial  system.  It  was  passed  after 
the  greatest  deliberation,  in  both  Houses  of 
Congre^^s.  It  contains  every  principle  and 
element  of  our  whole  tiriancial  svsteni.     There 
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it  not  an  idea  advanced  during  the  war,  that 
operated  successfully,  that  is  not  contained  in 
the  act  of  February  25,  1862.  That  act  provided 
for  the  issue  of  the  greenbacks;  it  provided  for 
the  issue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness ;  it  pro- 
vided that  your  internal  taxes  should  be  paid  in 
paper  money,  and  that  your  duties  should  be 
paid  in  gold ;  it  established  your  sinking  fund ; 
it  secured  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  al- 
ways to  be  paid  in  coin;  it  set  aside  the  coin 
from  customs  duties  to  pay  it.  That  act  pro- 
vkled  that  the  greenbacks  issued  under  it,  should 
be  maintained  at  as  near  par  in  gold,  as  possible, 
during  the  war,  but  at  all  events,  at  par  with 
the  best  bond  that  could  be  issued  by  the  gov. 
emment  of  the  United  States.  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary'  to  read  the  stipulations  that  were 
made  in  regard  to  these  notes.  They  will  show 
how  sacredly  the  notes  were  regarded,  and  how 
carefully  their  security  was  watched. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"And  such  notes  herein  authorized,  shall  be  receivable 
in  payment  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts, 
and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept duties  on  imports,  and  of  all  claims,  and  demands 
against  the  United  States  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which  shall  be 
paid  in  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money,  and  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within 
the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports,  and  interest 
as  aforesaid.  And  any  holders  of  said  United  States 
notes,  depositing  any  sum,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or 
some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  of  the  assistant  treasurers,  shall 
receive  in  cxchan^^  therefor,  duplicate  certificates  of  de- 
posit, one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  to  the  holder 
an  equal  amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  Stites,  coupon 
or  registered,  as  may  by  said  holder  be  desired,  bearinji^ 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years 
from  the  date  thereof.  And  such  United  States  notes 
shall  be  received  the  same  as  coin,  at  their  par  value,  in 
payment  for  any  loans  that  may  be  hereafter  sold,  or 
ne^tiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  be  re- 
issued from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
mterests  shall  require." 

I  have  had  this  clause  read,  to  show  vou  that 
the  foundation  of  the  greenback  was  coin.  Al- 
though it  could  not  at  the  moment,  during  the 
war,  be  corjverted   into  coin— for  the  wants  of 


the  government  were  greater  than  all  the  coin 
of  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  than  all  the 
coin  in  the  world,  attainable  during  war — ^yet 
the  government  based  the  whole  upon  coin. 
Every  bond  that  was  issued,  was  issued  only 
upon  the  sacred  pledge  contained  in  this  act, 
that  the  interest  of  that  bond  should  be  paid  in 
coin;  and  the  principal  should  be  paid,  when 
due,  in  coin.  The  fifth  section  of  the  act  pro- 
vided that  all  duties  on  imported  goods,  shall  be 
paid  in  coin ;  and  that  this  money  shall  be  set 
aside,  as  a  special  fund  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonded  debt  in  coin.  Then,  in  order  to  secure 
the  greenbacks,  it  authorized  any  holder  of 
greenbacks  to  pay  any  debt,  public  or  private, 
with  them;  and  everv  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was  bound  to  take  them.  Then  it  author- 
ized them  to  be  converted  into  six  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  payable,  principal  and  in- 
terest, in  gold.  If  the  policy  provided  for  by 
this  act  had  been  maintained,  we  should  long 
since  have  arrived  at  specie  payments,  without 
any  serious  disturbance  of  6ur  monetary  affairs. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  proceed  to  show  the 
Senate  how  this  provision,  the  convertible  clause 
of  the  act  of  February  25,  1862,  was  rej>ealed. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  Congress  passed  *'An 
act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  support 
of  the  government."  This  act  was  passed  diu*- 
ing  the  dark  hours  of  the  war.  The  currency  of 
the  country  did  not  flow  into  the  Treasiu*y 
rapidly  enough  to  pay  our  army  I  remember 
that,  at  about  the  time  this  act  was  passed,  there 
were  very  large  unpaid  requisitions.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  instead  of  issuinsr  anv 
more  six  per  cent  bonds,  desired  to  float  a  ten- 
forty-five  per  cent,  bond;  in  other  words,  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  interest  upon  the  public 
debt.  At  this  time  tlicre  were  three  hundred 
millions  of  circulation  outstanding ;  and  with  all 
the  rights  and  all  the  privileges  conferred  upon 
the  greenbacks,  they  did  not  flow  into  the 
Treasury  fast  enough  to  furnish  means  to  carry 
on  the   operations  of  the   war.    The  Secretary 
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reasoned  somewhat  in  this  w|iy :  He  said  that 
the  holder  of  greenbacks  had  the  right  to  con- 
vert them  at  any  time  into  bonds  bearing  six 
per  cent  interest ;  but,  as  that  right  could  be  ex- 
ercised at  any  time,  the  people  were  apt  to  post- 
pone the  exercise  of  it,  and  he  believed  it  would 
advance  the  conversion  of  these  notes  into 
bonds  by  taking  away  the  absolute  legal  right  to 
convert.  In  other  words,  the  suspension  of  this 
convertibility  clause  was  passed  with  a  view  to 
promote  conversion ;  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  a 
conversion  into  a  five  per  cent,  gold  bond  in- 
stead of  a  six  per  cent,  bond.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  presented  this  view  to  Con- 
gress he  was  at  once  met  with  the  pledge  of  the 
public  faith,  with  the  promise  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  greenbacks  that  they  could  be  con- 
verted into  six  per  cent,  bonds  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder ;  and  it  was  urged  that  we  could  not 
take  away  that  right.  This  difficulty  was  met 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  then  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Collamer].  He  said  that  no  man 
ever  exercised  a  right  which  could  not  properly 
be  barred  bv  a  statute  of  limitations ;  and,  if  this 
right  was  injurious  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  prevented  the  conversion  of  these 
notes  into  bonds,  we  might  require  the  holders 
to  convert  them  within  a  given  time;  that  we 
could  give  them  a  reasonable  time  within  which 
they  could  convert  the  notes  into  six  per  cent, 
bonds,  and  after  that  take  away  the  right. 

The  act  of  March  3.  1863,  was  amended  by 
inserting  this  clause : 

*'And  the  holders  of  United  States  notes,  issued  under 
or  by  virtue  of  said  acts,  shall  present  the  same  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  the  sanic  for  bonds  as  therein 
provided  on  or  before  the  ist  day  of  July,  1863, 8"»d  there- 
after the  right  so  to  exchange  the  same  shall  cease  and 
determine." 

In  review^ing  the  history  of  our  times  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  in  this  we  made  a  mistake.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
submit  to  any  sacrifice  rather  than  palter  with 
the  public  faith.  If  there  was  any  wrong  done 
by  Congress  at  that  time,  I  am  willing  to  share 


the  responsibility  of  it,  although  I  felt  at  the 
time  the  danger  of  the  measure.  But,  sir,  under 
the  pressure  of  war  we  could  not  consider  as  care- 
fully  as  we  can  now,  all  the  obligations  that  rest 
upon  us.  The  life  of  our  country  was  at  stake; 
every  man's  property  was  felt  to  be  insecure  if 
the  Union  was  destroyed,  everything  \%'as  im- 
]>eriled,  and  we  did  a  great  many  things  in  thoee 
times  of  peril,  and  excitement,  and  trial,  that  we 
would  not  like  to  do  now.  Thousands  of  men 
rushed  to  the  battlefield  and  surrendered  their 
lives;  others  gave  up  their  property;  mothers 
their  children.  There  were  acts  of  heroism 
done  at  those  times,  and  sometimes  acts  of 
wrong. 

I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  passage  of  this  act;  but  theorists  can 
demonstrate  very  easily  that  in  this  verv  act  we 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  long  delay  in  the  re- 
turn to  a  specie  standard.  If  the  right  to  con- 
vert greenbacks  into  bonds  had  been  retained  as 
the  permanent  policy  of  the  country  during  the 
war,  then  no  man  would  have  been  bold  enough 
or  bad  enough  to  take  that  provision  away  in 
time  of  peace.  But  mark,  sir,  while  the  legal 
right  to  convert  notes  into  bonds  was  taken 
away,  no  one  contemplated  a  denial  of  the  actual 
conversion.  The  notes  were  still  received  par 
for  par  for  bonds  during  the  war,  and  after  the 
war  was  over.  The  right  to  convert  them  into 
a  particular  form  of  bonds,  that  is,  the  five- 
twenties,  was  denied ;  still,  they  were  converted 
at  par  into  seven  and  three-tenths  Treasury 
notes,  into  ten-forty  gold  bonds,  and  with  every 
form  of  security  except  only  the  five- twenties. 
So  that,  although  we  repealed  the  technical 
right  to  convert  after  a  given  time  those  notes 
into  one  class  of  bonds,  we  never  did  deny  in 
practice  the  right  to  convert  them  into  some 
form  of  interest-bearing  security. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1863, 
Secretary  Chase  believed  that  he  could  nego- 
tiate a  ten-forty  loan,  and  he  tried  to  do  it  One 
hundred   million   dollars  were  taken,  and  they 
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were  taken  by  the  conversion  of  these  notes, 
which  were  received  at  par.  Afterward  we  is- 
sued $830,000,000  of  three-year  Treasury  notes, 
^'^^^"g  7-3  P^  cent  currency  interest,  and, 
when  due,  convertible  into  6  per  cent  bonds; 
and  they  were  sold  at  par  in  greenbacks.  So 
that,  although  the  legal  privilege  pf  the  note- 
holder to  convert  was  taken  away,  yet  in  fact 
his  right  to  convert  existed,  except  as  to  the 
five-twenty  bonds.  During  the  war,  and  up  to 
1866,  there  was  no  hour  when  any  holder  of 
greenbacks  could  not  present  them  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  banker  or 
broker,  and  buy  some  form  of  United  States 
interest-bearing  security  at  par.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  the  five-twenties  began  to  rise 
above  par  in  currency.  Then  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  greenback  was  the  ten-forty 
bond.  When  the  government,  fearing  to  issue  a 
larger  amount  of  gold-bearing  bondK,  again  be- 
gan to  issue  currency  securities,  seven  and  three- 
tenths  notes,  the  greenbacks  were  received  at 
par  for  them. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  shown  that  the 
greenbacks  were  based  upon  coin  bonds;  that 
the  holders  had  a  right  to  convert  them  into 
coin  bonds;  that  that  right  was  taken  away  as 
to  the  five- twenty  bonds;  but  that,  in  practice 
and  in  effect,  the  greenback  was  convertible 
into  an  interest-bearing  bond  of  the  United 
States  up  to  1S66,  and  until  the  passage  of  the 
law  to  which  I  will  now  refer. 

My  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton]  in- 
quires what  law  is  the  worst  of  all  the  laws  we 
have  passed  in  relation  to  the  greenback,  hi 
my  judgment,  more  evil  effects  have  resulted 
from  the  **  act  of  the  government "  passed  on 
the  1 2th  of  April,  1866,  than  from  any  other  act 
that  was  ever  passed  in  regard  to  our  financial 
system.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  that  I  desire 
to  criticise. 

Mr.  President,  what  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  when  the  war  was  over.^  We  had  then 
outstanding   every  form  of  liability.    We  had 


six  per  cent,  bonds ;  five  per  cent  bonds ;  seven- 
thirty  bonds;  certificates  of  indebtedness;  and 
two  or  three  issues  of  greenback  notes ;  we  had 
eight  or  ten  different  forms  of  government  se- 
curities. Then  it  was  that  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  make  provision  for  funding  this  debt 
At  that  time  there  was  a  large  circulation ;  there 
were  some  forms  of  interest-bearing  notes  that 
were  a  legal  tender  for  the  principal;  we  had 
almost  every  class  of  securities.  The  act  of 
the  government  which  was  the  most  injurious 
to  the  public  credit,  was  an  act  of  omission,  and 
not  an  act  of  commission.  If,  in  the  first  session 
of  Congress  during  Andrew  Johnson *s  admin- 
istration we  had  passed  a  funding  bill,  author- 
izing any  holder  of  any  form  of  government 
security  to  convert  it  into  a  five  per  cent,  bond, 
all  the  evils  that  have  flowed  out  of  our  dis- 
ordered currency,  would  have  passed  away ;  the 
questions  that  afterward  were  raised  to  endanger 
the  public  credit,  never  would  have  arisen ;  all 
this  long  agony  of  endeavoring  to  do  what  we 
have  promised  to  do,  and  never  performing  it, 
would  have  been  avoided.  If,  in  December, 
1865,  after  our  soldiers  had  rejturned  to  their 
homes,  and  the  war  was  over,  we  had  author- 
ized any  holder  of  any  form  of  security,  green- 
back or  bond,  to  convert  it  at  his  pleasure,  at  his 
will,  into  some  proper  security  of  the  United 
States,  say  a  five  per  cent  bond,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty.  The  condition  of  the 
public  credit,  the  advancing  credit  of  the  nation, 
the  triumph  of  our  arms,  all  causes  co-operated ; 
but,  sir,  it  could  not  be  done.  At  that  time  came 
up  the  controversy  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress,  and  the  fierce  and 
angry  passions  that  it  excited,  the  eager  debates, 
the  bitter  excitement,  the  quasi  civil  war  that 
existed,  prevented  any  consideration  of  our 
finances.  Efforts  were  made  at  that  time  to 
pass  some  proper  funding  bill,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  attract  public  attention  to  it.  Congress 
would  not  look  at  it.  Finally,  after  a  debate  of 
not  more   than  an  hour  in  the  Senate,  and  a 
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short  debate  in  the  House,  the  act  of  April  12, 
1866,  was  passed,  conferring  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  a  power  that  was  never  con- 
ferred upon  mortal  man  before.  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  this  act. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide 
ways  and  means  to  support  the  government,'  approved 
March  3,  1865." 

**B*  ii  tnacted  by  tk*  Senate  and  House  of  Represenia  • 
tives  of  the  United  Siates  oj  America  in  Con/press  as- 
sembTedf  That  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  ways 
and  means  to  support  the  {government,*  approved  March 
3,  1865,  shall  be  extended  ^nd  construed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion,  to  receive 
any  Treasiiry  notes,  or  other  obligations,  issued  under 
any  act  of  Congress,  whether  bearing  interest  or  not,  in 
exchange  for  any  description  of  bonds,  authorized  by 
the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment;  and  also  to  dis- 
pose of  any  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  said  act, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  such  an  amount, 
in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates  as  he  may  think  advis- 
able, for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any 
Treasury  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  or  other  representatives  of  value,  which 
have  been,  or  which  maybe,  issued  under  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  used  only  for  retiring 
Treasury  notes,  or  other  obligations  issued  under  any 
act  of  Congress;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  increase  of  the  public  debt: 
Provided^  That  of  United  States  notes,  not  more  than 
$10^000,000  may  be  retired  and  canceled  within  six  months 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and,  thereafter,  not  more 
than  $4,000,000  in  any  one  month.  And  provided  further^ 
That  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  in  all  its  provisions,  except  as  modified 
by  this  act. 

"Sec.  a.  And  be  it  jurther  enacted ^  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  Congress,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  the  amount  of  ex- 
changes made,  or  money  borrowed  under  this  act,  and  of 
whom,  and  on  what  terms;  and  also  the  amount  and 
character  of  indebtedness  retired  under  this  act,  and  the 
act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  expense  of  making  such  loans  and  ex- 
changes." 

Under  the  enormous  powers  conferred  by  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  adopted  what  is  called  the  contraction 
policy;  that  is,  he  authorized  the  funding  of  all 
forms  of  interest-bearing  securities  into  six 
j>er  cent,  gold  bonds  of  the  United  States,  while 
he  proposed  to  raise  the  greenback  up  to  par  in 
gold,  by  contracting  it,  by  gradual  stages,  limited 
by  the  law.  This  act,  and  the  very  first  thing 
done  under  it,  separated  forever  the  gold  bonds 


of  the  United   States,  from   the   legal   tenders, 
and  abandoned  all  idea  of  the  power,  the  right, 
and  the  practice,  to  convert  the  greenback  into  a 
bond.     I  remember  that  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chandler]  and  I  tried  hard 
to  prevent  tne  passage  of  this  law,  and  to  at- 
tract public  attention  to  it,  but  we  could   not 
Everybody  was  then  fighting  Andrew  Johnson. 
And  so,  sir,  the  law  was  passed  after  a  brief  de- 
bate, and  all  this  enormous  power  was  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    The  law 
did  not  even  stipulate  what  the  bond  to  be  is- 
sued should  be,  whether  it  should  be  a  forty,  or 
twenty  year  bond,  or  whether  it  should  run  five 
years.    The  only  limitation  was,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  gold  bond,  should  not  be  over  six 
per  cent,  but  no  duration  as  to  time  was  pre- 
scribed.   Under  that  act,  the  Secretary  funded 
the  Treasurv  notes,  and  all  the  various  forms  of 
interest-bearing  notes  into  six  per  cent  bonds, 
swelling  the  amount  of  our  six  per  cent,  indebt- 
edness, from   about  $700,000,000,  to  about   $i,- 
600,000,000.     All  the  Treasury  notes  payable  in 
currency,  were  converted  into  six  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  and  the  money  of  the  people,  the  green- 
backs, were  left  to  be  canceled  and  retired,  un- 
der the  last  clause  of  the  act,  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  cancel  $10,000,000  by  a  certain 
time,  and   $4,000,000  in  each  month   afterward. 
Thus,    the   bondholder   was   provided   for,  and 
the  noteholder  was  left  without   any  legal  right, 
except  a  naked  promise  to  pay  in  the  indefinite 
future. 

If  this  act  had  contained  a  simple  provision, 
restoring  to  the  holder  of  the  greenback  the 
right  to  convert  his  note  into  bonds,  there  woiWd 
have  been  no  trouble.  Whv  should  it  not  have 
been  done.'*  Simply  because  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  believed  that  the  only  way  to 
advance  the  greenbacks,  was  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  them ;  that  the  only  way  to  get  back 
to  specie  payments,  was  by  the  system  of  con- 
traction. If  the  legal  tender  notes  could  have 
been  wedded  to   any  ibrni  of  gold   bond,  by  be- 
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ing  made  convertible  into  it,  they  would  have 
been  lifted  by  the  gradual  advance  of  our  pub- 
lic credit  to  par  in  gold,  leaving  the  question  of 
contraction  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  notes 
needed  lor  currency.  Sir,  it  was  the  separation 
of  our  greenbacks  from  the  funding  system, 
tliat  created  the  difficulty  we  have  upon  our 
hands  to-day ;  and  I  say  now,  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  only  true  way  to  approach  specie  pay- 
ments, is  to  restore  this  principle,  and  give  to 
the  holder  of  the  greenback,  who  is  your  credi- 
tor, the  same  right  that  you  give  to  any  other 
creditor.  If  he  has  a  note  which  you  promised 
to  pay,  and  cannot,  and  he  desires  to  secure  in- 
terest on  that  note  by  surrendering  it  for  an  in- 
terest-bearing security,  why  should  you  not 
give  him  the  privilege?  No  man  can  answer 
that  It  is  just  as  much  a  debt  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  debt  of  the  United   States. 

I  have  always  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  redeem  this  broken  promise, 
by  making  the  note  equal  to  par  in  gold,  before 
attempting  to  force  it  on  anybody  in  payment  of 
a  bond.  We  have  no  right  to  compel  any 
holder  of  a  bond,  to  take  a  greenback  in  ]>ay- 
ment  of  his  bond  until  we  comply  with  that 
obligation  which  we  assumed,  long,  long  ago,  to 
make  it  equal  to  par  in  gold.  Then  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  greenback  or 
gold  was  paid.  But,  sir,  it  was  the  act  of 
March  i8,  1869,  that  settled  all  this  controversy 
about  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  the 
holders  of  the  greenback  and  the  bond. 

By  the  act  of  1866,  $10,000,000  of  greenbacks 
were  to  be  retired  in  six  months,  and  canceled, 
and  $4,000,000  every  month  thereafter.  Such 
progress  was  made  under  the  operation  of  the 
act  that  within  less  than  two  years  $44,000,000 
of  these  notes  had  been  retired  and  canceled  in 
pursuance  of  the  contraction  policy. 

The  act  was  then  suspended ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary could  not  cancel  any  more  notes  after  the 
passage  ot  the  act  of  1868.  But,  I  ask,  whether 
that  revives  into  life  and  being  the  $44,000,000 


that  were  retired  and  canceled  under  the  law.^ 
To  the  suspension  act  I  heartily  assented.  I 
do  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  policy  of  getting  to 
specie  payments  by  a  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency in  the  way  proposed,  was  a  very  unwise 
one.  I  aided  in  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1868. 
But  that  is  not  the  point  When  in  1869  we 
pledged  the  public  faith  to  redeem  our  out- 
standing i>aper  in  coin,  the  only  amount  that 
then  legally  existed,  or  which  there  was  any 
authority  to  issue,  was  the  $356,000,000,  to 
which  amount,  by  the  policy  of  the  law  of  1866, 
the  currencv  had  been  reduced  when  that  re- 
duction  was  suspended.  The  argument  I  make 
is,  that  when  we  made  the  pledge  of  the  public 
faith  to  redeem  our  notes  in  coin,  the  only  cur- 
rency that  was  legally  outstanding  was  the 
$356,000,000.  All  above  that  had  been  retired 
and  canceled.  If  there  are  any  words  in  our 
language  that  express  the  destruction,  the  an- 
nihilation, the  non-existence  of  anything,  the 
words  "retired  and  canceled'*  do.  They  are 
the  very  same  words  that  are  used  in  regard  to 
the  cancellation  of  all  our  bonds.  There  have 
been  $3,000,000,000  of  the  bonds  in  various 
forms  **  retired  and  canceled."  Is  there  any 
power  to  re-issue  them  ?     None  at  all. 

The  claim  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  he  had  the  power  to  issue  them,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  neither  House  of  Con- 
gress negatived  by  a  vote  the  assertion  of  the 
power ;  and  therefore,  it  may  be  said  with  great 
propriety,  and  I  freely  accord,  that,  under  the 
circumstances  following  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment, the  present  Secretary  might  be  justi- 
fied in  issuing  them;  but  the  argument  I  am 
making  to-day  is  not  to  arraign  the  Secretary, 
not  to  find  fault  with  him.  In  the  written  re- 
port, made  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
this  subject,  we  expressly  relieved  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  all  fault  in  the  matter, 
and  submitted  the  matter  to  Congress.  I  say 
that  Congress,  by  its  silent  acquiescence,  now 
daily  permits  the  violation  of  the  only  act  that 
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looked  to  the  advance  of  greenbacks  to  par  -with 
gold.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sub- 
mitted to  us  the  claim  that  he  has  asserted  and 
exercised,  and  it  has  never  been  denied  by  Con- 
gress, or  by  either  tlouse  of  Congress,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  him ;  but  I 
say,  that  Congress  does  permit  this  act,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  a  violation  of  law  and  an 
exercise  of  authority  not  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  go  on,  and  we  are  now 
daily  living  upon  notes  issued  without  authority 
of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  into  argument  to 
show  first,  that  we  are  bound  by  the  obligation 
that  we  assumed  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1869,  to 
resume  specie  payments,  or  to  do  something  to 
advance  our  notes  to  the  par  of  gold.  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  such  was  the  legal  and 
established  policy  of  the  government  when  the 
notes  were  first  issued.  Now,  I  have  only  to 
say,  very  briefly,  that  there  are  various  modes, 
to  none  of  which  do  I  intend  to  commit  myself 
until  the  whole  subject  is  finally  discussed,  by 
which  this  can  easily  be  accomplished.  There 
are  three  modes  that  have  been  proposed  in  de- 
bate in  the  Senate,  and  a  multitude  come  to  us 
from  the  people,  but  I  will  group  them  into 
three  classes. 

There  is,  first,  the  proposition  to  accommodate 
gold  in  the  Treasury,  with  'a  view  to  the  actual 
redemption  of  our  notes  in  coin.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  two  bills  now  before  the  committee; 
one  introduced  bv  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Morrill]  and  the  other  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen].  What 
are  the  objections  to  this  plan }  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  these:  In  the  first  place  any  attempt 
to  accumulate  large  masses  of  gold  in  the  Treas- 
ury, lying  idle  to  await  some  future  event  not 
flxed  by  act  of  Congress,  would  not  be  a  wise 
use  of  the  public  moneys.  In  the  next  place, 
I  entirely  object  to  conferring  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  power  of  issuing  one 
hundred  millions  or  any  less  sum  of  6  per  cent. 


bonds  with  a  view  of  buying  gold  to  hoard  in 
the  Treasury  to  maintain  resumption.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  to  maintain  the  resumption  of  specie 
I>ayments  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  anything  has  been  established  by 
modern  experience,  it  is  that  all  a  nation  that 
issues  paper  money  can  do  is  to  maintain  it  at  a 
specie  standard  in  ordinary  times ;  but,  in  times 
of  i>anic,  such  as  by  periodical  revulsions  come 
over  every  country,  specie  payments  cannot 
be  maintained.  They  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained in  England,  and  are  not  now  maintained 
in  France,  though  they  are  approached.  There- 
fore, every  plan  for  specie  payments  ought  to 
have  some  provision  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  such  payments,  or  to  provide  t  some 
means  by  which,  in  times  of  great  panic  and 
financial  distress,  there  may  be  a  temporary  de- 
parture from  the  specie  standard.  I  say  this,  not 
that  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  simply  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  experience  demonstrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  almost  all  the  commercial  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  second  plan  is  the  actual  payment  and 
cancellation  of  the  United  States  notes;  in  otiier 
words,  the  plan  of  contraction.  In  the  first 
place,  this  plan,  while  it  operates,  does  so  with 
such  severity  as,  in  a  popular  government  like 
ours,  to  cause  its  suspension  and  repeal.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  certain  way  to  reach  specie 
payments  is  by  retiring  the  notes  that  are  dis- 
honored, paying  them  off,  and  taking  them  out 
of  circulation.  But  the  trouble  is,  the  process 
of  contraction  is  itself  so  severe  upon  the  ordi- 
nary current  business  of  the  country  that  the 
people  will  not  stand  it;  and  in  this  country  the 
people  rule.  The  policy  of  Mr.  McCulloch, 
already  commented  upon,  if  it  had  been  con- 
tinued further,  would  have  undoubtedly  brought 
us  to  a  specie  standard ;  but,  with  great  distress, 
great  impoverishment,  and  with  more  difficulty 
than  was  really  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
object. 
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These  are  the  difficulties  that  occur  to  me 
as  against  these  two  policies. 

There  is  a  third  plan.  This  plan,  which  in  my 
judgment  presents  the  easiest  and  best  mode  of 
attaining  specie  payments,  is  to  choose  some 
bond  of  the  United  States,  which  in  ordinary 
times,  by  current  quotations,  is  shown  to  be 
worth  par  in  gold  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world,  where  specie  ia  alone  the  standard  of 
▼alue,  and  authorize  the  conversion  of  notes 
into  it 

I  do  not  intend  to  consume  much  time  in  the 
discussion  of  these  different  plans,  because  they 
are  all  open  for  debate,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
commit  myself.    I  have  no  pride  of  opinion  as 
to  modes,  if  I  can  secure  the  substance.     I  want 
to  get  at  some  measure  which,  without  con- 
traction, without  undue  distress,  will  make  us 
redeem  our  promise.    This  mode  of  reaching 
the  specie  standard  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  at  the  last  session. 
I  will  glance  at  the  results  which  would  have 
been  accomplished  by  that  plan  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  money  market.   I  am  speaking 
here  now,  on  the   i6th  day  of  January,    1874, 
after  the  time  when,  by  the  bill  reported  at  the 
last  session.   United   States  notes   would   have 
been  converted  into  coin  or  bonds  at  the  option 
of  the  United  States.    This  would  not   to-dav 
have  produced  absolute  payment  of  the  notes  in 
coin,  but  their  value  would   have  advanced  to 
the  value  of  the  five  per  cent.  bond.     Things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 
Five  per  cent,  gold  bonds  this  day,  in  the  midst 
of  the  panic,  are  worth  ninety-nine  and  a  half 
cents;  so  that  the  United  States  notes  would  be 
this  day  practically  at  par  in  gold,  having  just 
about  the  same  depreciation  as  now  exists  in 
France,   where   the  law   of  convertibility    has 
always  been   maintained.     In    France,   with   u 
large  circulation,  the  currency  may  be  used  the 
same  as  gold  to  pay  for  any  form  of  debt,  or  to 
the  government,   even    when    in    the   form   of 
duties. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  greatly  advance 
our  greenbacks  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  custom  house  for  duties.  But,  by 
the  act  of  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  which 
authorized  the  issue  of  both  bonds  and  green- 
backs, it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  green- 
backs should  not  be  receivable  for  custom  duties, 
but  that  the  custom  duties  should  be  paid  in 
coin,  and  that  the  coin  should  be  specially 
pledged  and  set  apart  as  a  fund,  first  to  pay  the 
interest,  and  then  the  principal,  of  the  debt. 
There  is  the  difficulty.  If  we  were  now  to 
legislate  without  any  law  upon  the  statute-book, 
I  certainly  should  not  pass  an  act  that  would 
require  us  to  refuse  the  notes  of  the  United 
States  for  the  taxes  payable  to  the  United 
States ;  but  we  are  crippled  by  the  operation  of  a 
law  which  we  cannot  repeal  without  violating 
the  public  faith. 

Now,  sir,  taking  the  case  again  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  convertible  provisions  such  as  that 
I  referred  to  in  the  bill  of  last  year,  at  this  day 
the  notes,  instead  of  being  hoarded,  w^ould  to 
some  extent  have  floated  into  the  Treasury  for 
five  per  cent,  bonds ;  they  would  be  paid  out  for 
current  expenses,  and  in  the  purchase  or  re- 
demption of  five-twenties  at  a  discount  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
these  notes  would  flow  in  unmeasured  amounts 
for  five  per  cent,  bonds.  Why,  sir,  how  many 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  volume  of  the 
currency  before  they  would  be  equal  to  the  five 
j>er  cent,  bonds  now  at  or  near  par  in  gold.^  But, 
suppose  they  should  flow  In  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  millions,  cannot  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  use  them  f  First,  we 
have  to  pay  our  current  expenses,  which  are 
now  more  than  our  income.  Instead  of  con- 
suming the  fifty-four  million  reserve,  we  could 
use,  to  pay  the  current  expenses,  some  of  the 
notes  which  would  come  into  the  Treasury  for 
bonds;  and  we  could  use  all  of  them  in  the  pur- 
chase and  redemption  of  the  six  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  United  States.     There  would  be  no  prac- 
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tical  difficulty  in  using  all  the  currency  that 
might  flow  into  the  Treasury  in  the  payment 
and  liquidation  at  a  slight  sacrifice  of  a  debt  now 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest.  That  operation 
might  go  on  until  $1,200,000,000  were  paid,  be- 
cause every  dollar  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  is 
now  due  and  payable  at  our  pleasure  in  coin. 

Sir,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  for 
years  pursued  the  policy  of  buying  bonds  in 
greenbacks.  He  has  paid  ten  per  cent,  premium, 
because  he  could  not  get  them  for  less.  And 
suppose  our  notes  were  advanced  to  near  the 
par  of  gold  by  being  made  convertible  into 
a  five  per  cent,  bond,  the  value  of  which  is  fixed 
in  foreign  countries,  he  might  then  use  the 
greenbacks  that  would  flow  into  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  six  per  cent,  bonds,  by  paying  the 
diflerence  between  notes  and  gold.  What  pre- 
mium would  he  have  to  pay?  One-half  of  one 
per  cent.  This  operation  of  funding  the  new 
five  per  cents,  is  going  on  now  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  two  per  cent,  to  the  government.  First, 
the  law  allows  one-half  per  cent  for  expenses, 
and  then  a  certain  credit  or  delay  in  payment  is 
given  to  the  syndicate  of  bankers  who  negotiate 
the  exchange.  This  is  equivalent  to  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  so  that  we  are  now  carrying  on 
this  funding  system  at  an  expense  of  at  least 
two  per  cent  Sir,  the  practical  operation  of  a 
law  permitting  the  conversion  of  notes  into 
bonds,  would  not  only  advance  our  notes  to 
near  par  in  gold,  but  would  enable  us  to  reduce 
the  interest  on  the  whole  mass  of  six  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  United  States  to  five  per  cent, 
thus  saving  $12,000,000  per  annum,  or  several 
times  the  amount  of  interest  we  would  pay  on 
the  bonds  given  for  notes  permanently  retired. 

Now,  sir,  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
other  provisions  of  that  bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  supply  any  want  of  currency  felt  at 
the  time.  That  bill  provided  for  free  banking, 
and  for  a  relief  from  the  reserve  required  to  be 
maintained  by  the  banks  as  a  security  for  their 
notes.     Sir,  if  you  take  the  actual  facts  as  they 


have  now  developed  themselves,  and  apply  the 
principles  contained  in  the  bill  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, it  would  have  answered  by  its  actual  work- 
ings all  the  objections  that  were  made  to  it, 
and  I  defy  Senators  to  criticise  it  But,  sir,  the 
time  will  come,  when,  whatever  plan  may  be 
brought  before  the  Senate,  will  be  subjected  to 
amendment  and  criticism.  We  are  not  now 
considering  any  plan,  but  only  whether  we  rec- 
ognize our  obligation,  now  at  this  session,  to  do 
some  definite  act  to  redeem  our  broken  prom- 
ises.    If  you  will,  you  can  find  a  way. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  bome  objections  of  a 
popular  character  made  to  specie  payments, 
which  I  think  I  ought  to  answer.  In  a  popular 
government  like  ours  even  an  unfounded  fear 
ought  not  to  go  unheeded.  Warnings  are  ut- 
tered ;  a  great  alarm  is  raised  about  every  meas- 
ure that  tends  toward  specie  payments.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  these  popular  objections. 

The  first  objection  (and  it  is  the  only  one  well 
taken)  is,  that  specie  resumption  will  be  burden- 
some to  debtors.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  enlarge 
the  standard  in  which  a  man's  debt  is  to  be  paid, 
you  add  to  the  burden  of  that  debt  We  are 
now  dealing  on  a  standard  about  eleven  per 
cent  below  the  specie  standard ;  and  if,  by  some 
sudden  act  of  Congress,  a  debtor  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  in  a  standard  worth  eleven  per 
cent,  more  than  the  present,  it  would  be  burden- 
some to  him.  Therefore,  and  for  this  reason 
only,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  advance 
slowly ;  and  I  for  one,  would  not  desire  to  see 
any  sudden  resumption,  because  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  a  class  of  business  men  who  are  now 
more  or  less  in  debt.  This  injury  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, for  almost  every  debtor  isT  a  cred 
itor,  and  therefore,  while  he  loses  on  the  one 
hand,  he  gains  on  the  other.  Debts  are  now 
less  than  they  were  a  short  time  ago.  The  re- 
cent panic  swept  away  a  great  many  of  them. 
Most  of  those  which  remain  are  being  settled 
on  the  present  basis,  so  that  never  was  there  a 
time  when  an  act  looking  to  a  change  of  the 
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standard  of  values,  could  be  made  better  than 
now.  There  are  fewer  contracts  to  be  settled 
upon  the  old  standard.  If  the  time  for  making 
this  change  of  standard  is  postponed  for  a  short 
time,  say  a  year,  all  the  debts  contracted  on  the 
present  basis  will  be  settled. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  changed 
the  standard.  We  did  it  in  1834;  ^"^  ^*^  ^^^^ 
changed  the  value  of  our  gold  coin  twice  within 
my  recollection.  We  have  changed  the  value 
of  silver  two  or  three  times.  The  monthly 
fluctuations  that  sometimes  occur  in  the  city  of 
New  York  are  greater  than  the  entire  differ- 
ed *.  between  our  paper  money  and  gold  now. 
The  people  are  used  to  these.  Sir,  you  live  in  a 
State  whose  chief  production  is  now,  or  was, 
wheat  You  have  seen  the  price  of  wheat 
jnmp  up  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  go  down  from  a  dollar  to  fifty  cents  again — 
1  fluctuation  of  100  per  cent.  These  fluctua- 
tions are  unavoidable;  but  any  change  which 
affects  the  standard  of  all  values,  ought  to  be 
made  carefully  and  slowly.  Here,  Senators,  is 
the  only  diflSculty  in  this  whole  problem.  When 
we  made  our  notes  a  legal  tender,  when  we  re- 
pealed the  convertibility  clause,  when  we  took 
away  their  value,  and  let  them  depreciate  to 
thirty-five  per  cent,  we  did  great  injustice  to 
creditors.  We  did  it  because  we  were  compelled 
to  do  it  All  the  Senators  around  me  admit 
that  at  some  time  we  must  come  to  a  specie 
standard.  When  can  we  do  it  more  easily, 
when  can  we  do  it  better.^  Will  you  flood  the 
country  with  more  irredeemable  paper  money, 
sink  again  the  standard  of  value,  make  the  de- 
preciation greater  than  it  was  when  General 
Grant  was  elected,  thirty  or  forty  per  cent. ,  and 
then  resume.*  How  foolish!  how  idle!  The 
Tnoment  when  we  approach  the  specie  standard 
nearest  bv  natural  causes,  that  is  the  happy  mo- 
ment to  complete  the  cycle,  to  restore  us  to  the 
old  and  true  foundation. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  the  United  States 
will  nave  to  pay  interest  on  a  portion  of  its  debt, 


which  now  bears  no  interest  I  have  heard  that 
argument  made,  I  think,  by  my  friend  from  In- 
diana. He  has  said,  **  You  would  make  us  pay 
interest  on  our  greenbacks;  they  will  be  con. 
verted  into  interest-bearing  bonds."  Why  should 
we  not  i>ay  interest  on  our  debt  that  is  due? 
Why  should  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  forced  loan,  which  they  require  every- 
body to  take,  debtor  and  creditor,  without  inter- 
est? Why  should  they  not  pay  interest  on  it? 
If  these  notes  are  idle  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  investment, 
why  should  we  not  pay  interest,  while  the  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  use  them?  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  strongest  considerations  of 
equity  demand  that  when  anybody  has  our  note 
not  bearing  interest,  and  has  no  immediate  use 
for  it,  but  prefers  to  put  it  on  interest  w-e  are 
bound  either  to  pay  him,  as  we  agreed  to  i>ay 
him,  in  coin,  or  to  give  him  something  that  will 
bear  interest,  and  will  be  as  near  as  practicable 
to  a  specie  standard.  Therefore,  this  fear  of  in- 
creasing our  interest-paying  debt  does  not  dis- 
turb me.  We  have  in  the  last  five  years  paid 
oflf  four  hundred  millions  of  bonds,  and  have 
saved  interest  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,000. 
No  one  has  claimed  that  the  interest  on  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  would  be  increased  by 
this  system,  more  than  two  or  three  millions. 
Why  should  we  not  do  it?  Why  should  not 
the  people  who  hold  the  greenbacks  have  the 
privilege  that  is  extended  to  other  creditors? 

A  third  objection  made,  I  think,  by  my  col- 
league who  is  not  now  in  his  seat  [Mr.  Thur- 
man],  was,  that  the  United  States  notes  would 
be  retired  from  circulation,  and  give  place  to 
bank  notes,  and  he  has  a  great  prejudice  against 
bank  notes.  I  am  not  much  of  a  bankman  my- 
self. I  would  not  care  if  there  were  only  one* 
form  of  circulation  in  this  country,  and  that  a 
United  States  note,  convertible  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder,  into  a  prof>er  bond,  or  into  coin. 
But  the  national  banks  sprang  out  of  the  neces- 
sities  of  the    war.     We   could  not   absorb    the 
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State  banks,  and  get  rid  of  the  horde  of  irre- 
sponsible banks,  issuing  inconvertible  and  irre- 
deemable paper  all  over  this  country,  except  by 
allowing  them  to  be  organized  into  national 
banks.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them  now.  That 
was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  dealt 
with.  They  disturbed,  during  the  war,  our  whole 
system ;  but  now,  that  the  present  banking  sys- 
tem is  so  much  better  than  the  old,  the  currency 
so  good,  so  well-secured,  of  such  universal  cir. 
culation,  and  everywhere  at  par  with  green- 
backs, nobody  would  propose  to  go  back  to  the 
old  system. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  banks  are  compelled 
to  redeem  their  notes  in  greenbacks,  as  they  are 
bound  to  maintain  in  their  vaults  a  reserve  of 
greenbacks,  and  as  every  prudent  banker  will 
maintain  this  reserve  in  greenbacks,  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  United  States  notes  will  be 
driven  from  circulation  to  give  place  to  bank 
notes,  to  any  considerable  amount.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes, 
is  applicable  also  to  national  bank  notes.  If  the 
United  States  redeems  its  notes  in  coin,  the 
banks  must  redeem  theirs  in  coin.  If  the 
United  States  notes  are  redeemed  in  United 
States  bonds,  the  banks  are  compelled  to  redeem 
their  notes  in  the  same  wav.  The  verv  moment 
that  a  bank  note  fell  below  the  value,  the  pur- 
chasing j>o\ver,  the  convertible  f>ower  of  the 
United  States  note,  it  would  be  returned  first  to 
the  banks,  and  in  case  of  its  failure  to  pay,  then 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  there, 
with  the  bonds  in  the  Treasury,  or  with  the 
proceeds  of  them,  the  Treasurer  would  pay  them 
dollar  for  dollar.  So  that  the  same  plan  of  re- 
demption that  we  now  propose  to  apply  to 
United  States  notes,  is  applicable  by  existing 
law  to  the  bank  notes;  and  hence  the  theorv, 
that  this  plan  will  tend  to  drive  out  the  United 
States  notes,  and  give  place  to  bank  notes,  is 
utterly  false.  The  same  obligation  to  redeem 
its  notes  which  now  rests  on  the  United  States, 
will  then  rest  on  the  banks;    and,  as  I  said  a 


moment  ago,  you  are  now  dealing  with  institu- 
tions that  are  amply  able  to  redeem  their  notes. 
Whether  any  of  them  have  in  the  speculations 
of  the  past,  impaired  their  capital  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  so  long  as  the  notes  are  se- 
cure. You  can  present  no  plan  of  redemption 
which  the  banks  are  not  able  at  this  moment 
promptly  to  comply  with.  If  your  law  requir- 
ing the  banks  to  redeem,  either  in  coin  or  in 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  should  take  effect, 
every  bank  has  these  bonds,  and  lo  per  cent 
over.  Therefore,  this  plan  of  redemption  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  United  States  notes,  but  to 
the  banks  under  existing  law;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  even  to  change  the  law  to  make  it 
more  rigorous  or  direct. 

Sir,  the  last  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it 
will  contract  the  currency.  That  is  the  image 
of  alarm  that  came  to  us  from  the  experiment — 
as  I  thought,  the  bad  experiment — of  1866. 
Mv  honorable  friend  from  Indiana  seemed  to 
think  it  was  some  terrible  thing.  The  people 
are  afraid  of  contraction.  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
tract the  currencv.  But  what  is  contraction.' 
Is  it  to  fulfill  an  obligation  to  pay  a  note  when 
it  is  due ;  to  pay  in  coin  when  you  have  prom- 
ised to  pay  in  coin  ?  I  do  not  think  that  is  con- 
traction. I  honestly  believe,  that,  if  there  were 
now  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  redemption,  by 
which  notes  could  be  converted  into  coin  or 
bonds,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  and  all  re- 
strictions upon  the  volume  of  the  circulation 
were  repealed,  the  amount  of  currency  thus 
raised  to  par  with  gold  would  be  greater  than  it 
is  at  present,  and  its  purchasing  power  would 
be  1 1  per  cent.  more.  The  people,  in  the  West- 
ern States  especially,  have  been  very  fearful  on 
this  }X)int,  although  they  are  now  getting 
bravely  over  their  fears  Look  at  the  reports  of 
their  chambers  of  commerce,  their  boards  of 
trade ;  see  the  intelligent  opinion  that  comes  up 
from  the  Western  States.  The  people  of  the 
West  were  terriblv  alarmed  about  contraction  of 
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the  currency,  but  they  begin  to  understand  it. 
The  laboring  man  who  is  paid  off  in  a  green- 
back, begins  to  desire  that  that  greenback  may 
buv  as  much  food  and  clothing  and  produce  as 
the  best  dollar  ever  coined  by  the  mint.  He  be- 
gins to  understand  that  he  receives  that  for  his 
daily  labor,  -which  will  not  purchase  for  him  the 
supplies  that  gold  would.  .The  farmer,  also, 
who  sells  his  produce  mostly  to  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, finds  that,  under  this  system,  when  he  is 
paid  in  greenbacks,  he  has  to  pay  greenback 
prices  for  his  purchases,  while  his  commodities 
are  settled  for  by  the  gold  standard. 

And,  sir,  I  can  here  show  by  the  actual  re- 
turns compiled  by  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that,  al- 
though the  price  of  greenbacks  fluctuates,  as 
compared  with  the  gold  standard,  yet  the  arti- 
cles which  the  farmer  sells  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  gold  price,  and  their  price  is  fixed 
by  the  gold  standard.  Wherever  he  sells  his 
surplus  products,  the  ruling  price  in  the  foreign 
market  fixes  the  price  of  his  commodities  here. 
The  price  of  the  farmer's  produce  is  fixed  by  the 
gold  standard,  and  was  during  all  the  war,  and 
is  to-day,  and  will  be  to-morrow.  His  price  is 
controlled  by  the  gold  standard,  while  the  price 
of  all  he  buys  is  fixed  by  the  currency  standard. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that, 
and  when  thev  find  out  that  *" contraction,''  with 
all  its  terrors,  means  good  money,  convertible 
money,  greenbacks  convertible  into  gold,  they 
will  sound  hallelujahs  in  favor  of  that  kind  of 
money.  They  now  feel  that  the  greenback 
money  is  a  good  money,  as  my  friend  from  In- 
diana savs,  the  best  money  that  was  ever  de- 
vised  by  man.  In  many  of  its  properties  it  is 
good  money ;  it  is  of  universal  circulation,  uni- 
versal credit;  it  has  a  recognized  value,  determ- 
ined daily  bv  the  quotation  in  New  York;  it 
passes  readily  from  hand  to  hand.  It  is  much 
bfttcr  than  the  monev  of  the  old  svstem.  There 
is  only  one  thing  necessary  to  crown  the  perfect 
work  of  this  monev,  and  make  it  the  best  in  the 


world,  and  that  is,  to  make  it  equal  to  what  it 
promises  to  pay.  Then  you  will  have  good 
money,  based  upon  the  public  credit,  a  note  of 
the  United  States,  not  dishonored,  whose  pur- 
chasing power  is  as  great  as  the  best  gold  that 
was  ever  coined  by  any  mint,  or  ever  mined  in 
Peru,  or  Australia,  or  America ;  a  money  which 
will  enter  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  buy  its 
face  value  in  the  products  of  the  world ;  a  money 
which,  if  convertible  into  coin,  will  travel,  like 
the  Bank  of  England  note,  all  around  the  world, 
buying  in  every  mart,  and  every  community, 
the  productions  of  every  clime.  Sir,  this  is 
what  we  aim  at,  this  is  what  we  desire;  and, 
when  the  people  begin  to  understand  this  ques- 
tion, and  see  that  this  cry  about  contracting  the 
currency  means  nothing  but  an  effort  to  stave 
off  that  which  will  inevitably  come,  which  we 
have  promised  shall  come,  namely,  a  specie* 
standard,  they  vriil  then  silence  the  demagogical 
clamor  of  the  hour. 

If,  a  year  or  two  ago,  before  this  panic,  you 
had  convened  vour  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
boards  of  trade,  and  representative  business 
men  of  the  country,  and  submitted  to  them  any 
proposition  which  looked  to  the  advancement  of 
the  greenback  to  the  standard  of  gold,  they 
would  have  passed  resolutions  without  number 
against  it.  But  now  they  are  all  passing  resolu- 
tions for  it.  Almost  every  one  of  them  is  op- 
posing any  increase  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
country.  These  documents  in  favor  of  specie 
payments,  from  representative  men,  could  not 
have  come  here  a  year  ago,  led  off  by  the  great 
petition  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York,  presented  a  month  ago.  Sir,  the 
people  will  soon  reply  to  these  popular  ob- 
jections. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about 
the  amount  of  currency  we  ought  to  have,  and 
Senators  have  computed  how  much  currency  is 
required  for  each  inhabitant,  how  Inuch  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  colored  baby,  how 
much   for   every   child,   how    much   for  every 
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bushel  of  wheat.  They  figure  it  out  in  some 
vmy,  that  France  and  England  have  more  cur- 
rency  than  we,  and  that,  as  no  nation  ought  to 
have  more  of  a  good  thing  than  the  United 
States,  we  should  have  all  that  any  other 
country  has  I  That  is  the  argument  They  say, 
"  We  want  more  money."  Well,  in  the  sense 
in  which  money  means  capital,  I  think  we  all 
want  more  money.  In  the  sense  in  which 
money  is  used  as  a  mere  medium  of  exchange 
to  measure  value,  to  i>ass  from  hand  to  hand, 
to  facilitate  commercial  transactions,  the  only 
test  and  measure  of  the  amount  necessary  is 
the  amount  which  can  be  maintained  at  the 
specie  standard ;  no  other.  You  might  as  well 
say  that  a  yard  is  not  thirty-six  inches  long, 
and  economize  by  using  one  thirty  inches  long ; 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  it.^  It  would  take 
more  yards  of  cloth  to  make  a  coat;  but  the 
coat  would  not  cost  any  less.  The  amount  of 
currency  in  Great  Britain,  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  is  £25,162,000;  in  notes  of  other  banks  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  £18,226,000; 
making  a  total  of  £43,388,000,  or,  in  dollars, 
$216,940,000  of  paper  money,  as  good  as  gold. 
That  is  enough  to  carry  on  all  the  business 
transactions  of  Great  Britain. 

But,  my  friend  from  Indiana  says.  Great 
Britain  is  a  small  country  compared  to  the 
United  States;  it  does  not  cover  as  many  arid 
plains  and  deserts  as  the  United  States;  it  has 
not  the  area  or  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Sir,  area  and  population  are  not  the 
things  that  demand  currency;  it  is  business, 
wealth,  production ;  and,  although  I  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  we  cannot,  as  yet,  compare  with  the 
wealth  or  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that  $216,- 
940.000  is  only  one  form  of  money  in  Great 
Britain.  So  it  is ;  but  it  is  the  amount  of  paper 
money  that  it  undertakes  to  maintain  at  par  in 
gold.  A  Svise  nation  like  Great  Britain,  with 
ample  experience  in  all  financial  questions, 
which  have  been  managed  with  great  skill,  and 


where  more  time  is  devoted  to  them  in  Parlia- 
ment than  in  Congress  here,  has  decided  that  it 
is  not  wise  ever  to  attempt  to  circulate  more 
paper  money  than  can  at  all  times  be  maintained 
at  par  in  gold.  It  prohibits  by  law  the  issue  of 
any  more  paper  money.  No  new  stock  banks 
are  organized,  and  the  Bank  of  England  cannot 
issue  one  pound  of  i>aper  money  more  than 
£15,000,000,  the  amount  fixed  by  law  thirty 
years  ago,  and  such  additional  amount  as  is 
covered  by  actual  gold  in  hand.  Every  dollar 
is  secured  by  government  securities,  or  gold  on 
hand. 

Senators  say  that  the  Bank  of  England  can 
issue  in  times  of  panic  more  than  the  amount 
allowed.  It  has  done  so  at  three  exceptional 
periods  of  distress.  But  this  did  not  cause  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  When  the 
Bank  of  England  note  is  issued  in  excess  of  the 
legal  limit,  it  is  done  by  order  of  the  ministry, 
at  their  hazard,  just  as  they  would  do  any  other 
unlawful  act  for  the  public  safety.  So  careful 
are  they,  that  the  amount  is  limited,  say  to 
£2,000,000,  or  $10,000,000;  securities  are  re- 
quired, and  the  profit  of  the  issue  goes  to  the 
government.  The  amount  of  notes  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  England  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit 
was  never  more  than  £2,000,000  sterling,  and  in 
one  case  no  notes  were  issued.  The  authority 
to  issue  arrested  the  panic.  The  issue  when 
made  was  withdrawn,  and  the  old  limit  restored 
within  sixty  days.  We  in  this  country  have  in- 
creased our  paper  money  in  five  years  more 
than  $8o,ooo,cxx),  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  during  and  since  the  panic  has  issued 
new  paper  money  in  volume  fourfold  the  aggre- 
gate of  temporary  issues  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land since  Peel's  act  of  1844. 

But  the  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that  Great 
Britain  has  coin.  So  it  has,  and  the  reason  why 
it  has  coin  is,  that  it  has  a  use  for  it.  So,  if  we 
were  at  the  specie  standard,  coin  made  in  our 
own  country  of  the  gold  mined  here  would  be 
kept  here.     It  would  have  some  useful  employ- 
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thirty-two  millions;  while  we  have  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money,  $770,000,000.  Why, 
therefore,  say  that  we  have  less  money  than 
England  ?     Sir,  we  have  more  per  capiia. 

There  is  also  a  large  part  of  this  country,  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  the  currency  is  gold;  so 
that,  that  which  is  merchandise  simply  in  the 
Atlantic  States  is  currency  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  States  a  large  amount  of  the  busi. 
ness  of  merchants  is  transacted  upon  a  gold 
basis,  and  in  gold  alone. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  money  now  in  cir- 
culation in  this  country  is  greater  per  capiia 
than  in  any  nation  in  Europe. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  held 
bv  the  banks  as  reserve.  Much  of  that  is,  how- 
ever,  in  the  form  of  credits  by  deposit  banks. 
But  in  England,  the  Bank  of  England  holds, 
and  is  compelled  to  hold,  a  large  portion  of  the 
gold  in  England  as  a  reserve.  Every  bank  has 
to  have  a  reserve.  So  with  the  Bank  of  France. 
There  is  a  much  larger  percentage  of  reserve 
held  in  the  Bank  of  France  now,  than  is  held 
by  the  banks  of  the  United  States.  Their  re- 
serve, if  I  remember  aright,  is  about  30  per 
cent.,  whereas,  our  banks  average  less  than  20 
per  cent.,  and  much  of  this  is  in  credits.  The 
Bank  of  England  reserve  is  greater  than  ours, 
and  Bastiat  has  written  a  book  to  show  that  it  is 
too  small. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  if  you  go  into  all  the 
details  about  reserve,  you  could  never  get  the 
precise  results.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  mode 
of  testing  how  much  money  is  needed  to  do 
the  business  of  a  country,  except  that  amount 
which  can  be  maintained  at  par  in  gold.  The 
very  fact  that  our  money  is  depreciated  1 1  per 
cent,  is  as  conclusive  as  anv  sum  in  arith- 
metic  can  be,  that  vou  have  more  money  than 
can  be  maintained  at  the  proper  legal  standard. 
You  cannot  get  around  that.  There  is  but  one 
standard,  and  every  addition  to  the  volume  that 
cannot  be  maintained  at  that  standard,  furnishes 


conclusive  evidence   that   there   is    too    much 
money  of  that  kind  afloat. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  a  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  greenbacks  of  10  per  cent,  the 
amount  of  their  depreciation,  would  give  ad- 
ditional value  to  the  greenback,  so  that  people 
can  use  it  as  gold,  so  that  it  will  be  equivalent 
to  gold,  and  then  the  gold  itself  will  become  a 
part  of  the  currency.  It  is  probable  the  full 
amount  of  the  present  issue  of  legal  tenders  can 
be  maintained  if  you  will  only  give  it  an  equal 
value  with  gold.  When  you  make  your  paper 
money  equal  to  gold,  it  floats  with  gold,  and 
Alls  the  channels  of  trade.  In  mv  deliberate 
judgment,  in  this  country  of  broad  extent,  as  my 
friend  says,  of  varied  populations,  a  larger 
amount  of  Currency  could  be  maintained  at  par 
in  gold  than  the  actual  currency  now  in  use.  I 
have  some  statistics  here ;  but  I  am  too  weary  to 
go  into  them,  which  show  what  amount  of  cur- 
rency we  maintained  at  par  in  gold  before  the 
war,  and  by  a  comparison  of  our  condition  then 
and  now,  I  could  estimate  what  amount  can  be 
maintained.  But,  sir,  the  only  standard,  the 
only  rule,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  amount 
of  paper  money  is  that  quantity  which  can  be 
maintained  at  par  in  gold.  If  you  declare  ille- 
gal and  invalid  this  standard,  no  man  can  tell 
how  much  circulation  is  needed.  The  only  way 
is  to  test  it  bv  the  barometer  of  New  York. 
This  is  as  siurc*  a  test  as  the  instruments  here 
around  the  Senate  chamber  are  tests  of  the 
heat  of  this  room. 

There  is  another  class  of  measures  now  pend- 
ing, on  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
and  they  are  the  propositions  to  inflate  the  cur- 
rency still  more.  The  process  of  inflation  is 
now  going  on  daily  while  we  are  debating. 
This  surely  ought  to  be  stopped.  This  issue  of 
the  forty-four  millions  ought  to  be  suspended  at 
once.  The  payment  of  this  money  ought  to  be 
arrested,  and  some  other  provision  made  to  pay 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  The 
plan  that  I  suggested  a  moment  ago  would  do 
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it,  by  authorizing  the  funding  of  notes  into 
bonds.  But  there  are  other  propositions.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  proposes  to  issue  $ioo,- 
000,000  additional  currency,  to  require  the  sys- 
tem of  banks  now  organized  throughout  the 
country  to  retire  their  circulation,  and  to  issue  an 
amount  of  greenbacks  equal  to  the  whole,  ag- 
gregating $800,000,000,  and  this,  I  suppose,  in 
addition  to  the  fractional  currency;  in  other 
words,  an  increase  of  currency,  including  the 
forty-four  million  reserve,  of  about  $100,000,- 
00a  Will  not  the  immediate  effect  of  that  in. 
crease  be  to  depreciate  that  which  is  already  out- 
standing.^ « 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Every  addition  to 
the  currency  does  it.  If  I  wanted  to  teach  my 
friend  this  plain  lesson  in  political  economy, 
I  should  have  to  read  to  him  from  the  school- 
books  used  in  every  college,  down  to  the  last 
work  on  political  economy.  It  is  an  axiom  of 
political  economy,  which  lies  at  its  very  ground- 
works and  foundation,  and  is  repeated  by  every 
author  that  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
as  necessary  a  consequence  as  that  water  will 
seek  its  own  level.  Any  increase  of  paper  cur- 
rency tends  to  impair  its  value  when  it  is  once 
depreciated. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  this 
increase,  the  price  of  gold  steadily  advanced, 
and  again  commenced  to  decline.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  if  we  could  once  fix  the  amount,  we 
could  no  doubt  come  to  it  in  time;  but  what 
assurance  have  we  that,  after  you  have  issued 
$100,000,000,  and  gold  goes  up  to  133,  as  it  will, 
and  then,  after  the  power  of  inflation  has  ex- 
hausted itself,  gold  commences  to  go  down,  my 
honorable  friend  from  Michigan,  or  some  suc- 
cessor of  his,  will  not  come  here  and  demand 
another  inflation,  and  then  say  that  the  inflation 
will  not,  at  the  end  of  four  vears,  increase  the 
price  of  gold  } 

There  is  no  mode  for  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  our  greenback  has  not  advanced 
one  single  step  for   four  years,  except  that  you 


have  increased  the  volume  of  paper,  and  have 
taken  no  steps  whatever  to  advance  its  value. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  if  you  would  maintain 
the  paper  money  at  a  certain  rate  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  till  our  country  should  contain  three 
hundred  millions  of  people,  it  would  all  be  as 
good  as  gold ;  but,  if  the  Senate  should  follow 
the  lead  of  my  honorable  friend,  and  dilute  the 
currency  by  pouring  water  into  the  elements 
that  now  compose  it,  it  would  undoubtedly 
depreciate. 

Senators,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  of 
our  history  where,  if  we  will  obey  the  law  and 
keep  the  public  faith,  we  shall  surely  come  to 
that  safety  and  prosperity  which  rest  upon  the 
universal  standard  of  value — when  industrv  will 
be  rewarded,  and  not  cheated  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  public  money.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  will  enter  again  into  a  depreciation  of  your 
paper  money,  adopting  the  cry  of  expansion, 
**more  money,"  you  will  surely  travel  a  road 
that  many  nations  have  traveled  before,  and 
which  leads  to  bankruptcy  and  repudiation. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that  the  issue 
of  paper  money  under  the  law  of  1870,  which 
conferred  the  authority  to  charter  new  banks, 
was  not  expansion,  because,  by  the  same  law, 
the  three  per  cents,  were  retired.  He  con- 
strues, therefore,  the  law  of  1870  as  not  inflating 
the  currency  at  all.  My  friend  from  Michigan, 
I  understand,  regards  it  as  expansion  to  the  full 
amount  of  notes  issued.  I  hope  they  will  settle 
it  between  them. 

There  is  another  view  I  wish  to  take  of  this 
plan  of  expansion.  If  you  issue  the  proposed 
three  sixty-five  convertible  bonds,  what  will 
they  be  worth  .^  I  see  here  some  New  York 
bankers.  They  have  computed  the  value  of 
these  bonds  before  they  are  issued.  A  five  per 
cent,  bond  is  now  practically  at  par  in  gold.  If 
a  five  per  cent,  bond  is  at  par  in  gold,  what  will 
a  three  sixty-five  gold  bond  be  worth.'  Senators 
can  answer  that  quickly,  because  there  is  a  re- 
duction in  value  of  one-third  to  start  with.     If 
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a  five  per  cent  gold  bond  is  only  worth  par,  a 
three  sixty-five  gold  bond  would  be  worth  only 
two-thirds  of  par.  Then,  if  a  three  sixty-five 
gold  bond  is  worth  sixty-six  cents  on  the  dollar, 
what  will  a  three  sixty-five  convertible  paper 
bond  be  worth?  That  query  will  be  put  to 
every  broker  and  banker  in  New  York,  the  mo- 
ment you  authorize  such  a  bond  to  be  issued. 
They  will  measure  your  device  by  the  gold 
standard  before  you  issue  it.  They  will  quote  a 
bond  convertible  and  reconvertible  into  irre- 
deemable paper  money  at  its  value  in  gold. 

But  there  is  one  other  reason  why  all  these 
schemes  for  more  paper  money  ought  not  even 
to  be  debated  here.  An  increase  of  paper  money 
beyond  four  hundred  millions  would  be  a  clear 
and  palpable  violation  of  the  public  faith.  In 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  war,  when  every  pa- 
triot trembled,  when  our  fate  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance, when  our  armies  were  before  Richmond, 
and  on  the  march  through  Georgia  to  the  sea, 
when  everybody  felt  that  the  danger  from  in- 
convertible paper  money  was  likely  to  strike  us 
from  the  list  of  nations,  when  our  paper  money 
then  outstanding  had  fallen,  so  that  it  took 
$2.80  to  buy  one  dollar  in  gold,  then  it  was  that 
we  entered  into  a  stipulation  with  the  public 
creditor,  which  is  a  part  of  the  act  of  1864,  un- 
der which  we  borrowed  money,  and  pledged  the 
public  faith.  It  was  a  solemn  promise,  that,  un- 
der no  circumstances,  would  we  issue  more  than 
four  hundred  millions  of  paper  money,  and  an 
additional  reserve  of  fifty  million  dollars  pledged 
to  pay  a  debt  then  existing,  and  which  has  since 
been  paid. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  pledge  was  made  un- 
der duress.  No,  Mr.  President;  the  United 
States  was  never  under  duress  except  from  the 
rebellion  in  the  Southern  States.  Then  we 
gave  our  sacred  pledge  to  the  men  who  loaned 
us  money,  to  the  capitalists,  to  the  laborers,  to 
the  servants,  to  the  women,  to  the  children; 
yea.  Senators,  in  every  part  of  this  broad  land, 
in  every  county  and  every  town,  in  every  vil- 


lage and  every  hamlet,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren poured  their  little  earnings  into. the  stream 
that  flowed  into  the  national  Treasury  in  the 
summer  of  1864 ;  and  every  dollar  of  the  loan 
then  made,  was  made  upon  the  faith  of  the 
sacred  obligation  of  the  United  States,  that  our 
paper  money  should  never  exceed  $40Q,ooo,ooa 

Sir,  I  trust  in  Grod,  the  day  will  never  come 
when  we  shall  violate  that  pledge,  until  we 
make  those  promises  equal  to  par  in  gold.  I 
will  not  acknowledge  with  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  that  we  were  under  duress.  Cer- 
tainly we  were  not  under  duress  from  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  lent  us  money.  They 
gave  us  the  means  by  which  we  put  down  the 
people  who  were  in  arms  against  our  govern- 
ment, and,  so  help  me  God,  I  never  will  violate 
the  faith  pledged  to  them.  The  act  of  1864  is 
known  to  every  Senator.  I  will  not  read  it  It 
is  as  plain,  and  strong,  and  clear,  as  language 
could  make  it. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  that,  to  issue  these  three 
sixty-five  bonds,  convertible  into  paper  money, 
will  lower  the  rate  of  interest;  and  my  friend 
from  Indiana,  with  that  happy  faculty  which  he 
has  of  avoiding  difficulties,  asks  when  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  issue  more,  does  not 
that  cheapen  it?  Is  not  the  right  way  to 
cheapen  money  to  issue  more  of  it?  If  you 
had  a  great  abundance  of  any  commodity  to  sell, 
would  it  not  be  cheaper?  That  is  the  argument. 
Well,  sir,  it  will  cheapen  money  to  issue  more. 
It  will  cheapen  money  as  tested  by  the  gold 
standard,  and  brokers  will  tell  you  every  day, 
row  much  it  cheapens  it.  But,  whom  will  it 
benefit  to  cheapen  money?  It  will  aid  a  man 
to  pay  more  cheaply  a  debt  contracted  upon 
a  different  basis,  and  to  that  extent,  will  cheat 
the  creditor;  but  it  will  not  cheapen  supplies, 
provisions,  clothing,  food.  It  may  cheat  the 
laboring  man ;  for  the  laboring  man  may  think 
it  is  the  same  money.  He  may  take  his  two 
dollars  a  day,  just  as  he  did  before;  but  when 
he  goes  to  spend  those  two  dollars  for  the  food 
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that  supplies  his  life,  or  for  the  clothing  that 
comforts  his  children,  he  will  find  that  some- 
body else  besides  the  capitalist  is  cheated,  and 
tiiat  he  is  the  one.  Every  device  to  relieve 
needy  men  in  distress,  or  in  debt,  that  will  depre- 
ciate the  currency,  adds  to  the  daily  toil  of  the 
laboring  man,  and  to  the  cost  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Why,  sir,  Mr.  Webster  never  uttered  a 
grander  truth  in  his  life,  than  that  famous  pas- 
sage, which  I  have  almost  forgotten,  but  the 
substance  of  which  is,  that  the  best  way  to  en- 
rich the  rich  man^s  field  by  the  sweat  of  the 
poor  man's  brow,  is  by  the  use  of  inconvertible 
paper  money.  No  truth  was  ever  more  forcibly 
uttered. 

But,  they  tell  us  that  it  will  lessen  the  rate  of 
interest.  Let  us  see.  This  is  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence. We  have  had  a  slight  experience  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  had  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  and  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse 
— the  more  money  is  depreciated,  the  higher  is 
the  rate  of  interest  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
this,  by  my  own  experience.  I  remember  the 
panics  tliat  have  occurred  in  this  country  since 
1837.  I  recall  to  the  recollection  of  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  what  took  place  in  his  own  State  in 
1857.  I  was  in  that  beautiful  State  in  the  spring 
of  that  year.  The  people  were  rich,  abounding 
in  riches,  fanciful  riches;  money  was  plenty. 
One  man  had  made  a  profit  of  100  per  cent  on 
a  piece  of  land  that  he  had  never  seen,  and  had 
owned  but  three  months.  Another  had  laid  out 
a  town,  and  was  selling  lots  at  fabulous  prices. 
Everybody  was  rich;  paper  money  was  abund- 
ant— wild-cat  paper  money ;  all  kinds  of  money. 
Good  money  was  there,  too,  gold  as  well  as  pa- 
per. Interest  was  40  per  cent,  and  many  told 
me  that  they  could  make  money  by  borrowing 
at  40  per  cent.  They  offered  to  give  me  40  per 
cent,  for  money  to  biiy  land  with,  within  five 
miles  of  a  settlement  Everybody  was  rich; 
interest  was  high;  times  were  glorious.  In 
August,  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company  burst    the    bubble.    The 


money  that  was  loaned  at  that  rate  of  interest, 
was  not  paid,  and  the  men  who  were  engaged  in 
these  visionary  speculations  **  went  up  the 
spout,**  to  use  a  common  phrase.  So  it  was  in 
the  panic  of  1837.  Upon  this  point  I  could 
read  you  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Mill ;  but  that  is 
mere  "platitude;**  it  is  only  the  experience  of 
the  past,  of  men  of  a  different  day  and  genera- 
tion. I  could  read  you  from  many  books.  I 
could  read  you  the  story  of  the  South  Sea  bub- 
ble, when  securities  went  up,  and  interest  was 
100  per  cent.  So  in  all  times  which  precede  a 
financial  panic,  when  people  think  they  are 
prosperous,  and  that  they  are  making  money  by 
marking  up  their  goods,  interest  is  enormously 
high.  Sir,  the  experience  of  mankind  proves 
that  interest  is  higher,  under  a  depreciated  paper 
money,  than  it  is  under  a  gold  standard.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  waste  more  time  to  show  the 
utter  fallacy  of  the  allegation  that  more  money 
would  cheapen  interest? 

But,  it  is  said,  that  the  recent  panic  was  caused 
by  the  want  of  money,  by  the  want  of  more  pa- 
per money.  Paper  money  for  what?  To  build 
remote  railroads,  to  carry  out  schemes  for  the 
futiu'e,  to  engage  in  speculative  enterprises. 
The  money  of  the  country  and  the  capital  of  the 
country  were  absorbed  in  unproductive  industry. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  blow  fell,  and  destroyed 
a  great  many  good  men.  But  how  is  it  now? 
Why,  sir,  at  this  moment  money  is  easier  to  be 
had  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  it  has  been 
for  years  by  persons  who  are  engaged  in  ordi- 
nary commercial  business,  where  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  them  inspire  confidence 
and  credit.  The  same  monev  tiiat  was  in  cir- 
culation  before  the  panic  is  in  circulation  now, 
and  more,  sir,  this  is  not  a  currency  panic.  It 
has  no  connection  with  our  currency.  Such 
panics  have  occurred  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  specie-paying  times.  It  was 
simply  caused  by  unproductive  investments. 
The  currency  is  good,  only  lacking  one  quality 
to  make  it  better.     If  it  were  as  good  as  gold, 
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it  would  then  be  the  best.  It  is  well  secured. 
Nor  was  it  a  bank  panic,  I  will  say,  for  the  re- 
lief of  my  friend  from  Indiana ;  for  I  am  glad 
to  agree  with  him  in  one  or  tw^o  things.  The 
banks  have  stood  the  panic  very  well.  With 
the  exception  of  four  or  five,  the  national  banks 
have  not  failed ;  and  not  one  has  failed  unless 
by  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Not  one  that  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention has  failed,  except  by  the  use  of  the  bank 
by  the  owners  in  loans  and  investments  prohib- 
ited by  the  national  currency  act 

The  suspension  of  payment  of  deposits  was 
the  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  panic.  It  was 
justified  by  the  same  circumstances  that  would 
authorize  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  violation  of  law. 
The  banks  did  suspend  payments ;  and  that  only 
proved  the  truth  of  what  I  said  awhile  ago,  that 
no  plan  of  redemption  would  be  wise  and  good 
unless  it  has  some  provision  for  such  panics. 
There  must  be  times  when  banks  are  compelled 
to  use  their  reserves  and  all  their  resources,  and 
themselves  borrow  instead  of  lending,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  such  times.  The 
banks  did  commit  an  act  of  justifiable  bank- 
ruptcy when  they  refused  to  pay  their  deposi- 
tors; but  that  was  temporary — a  bending  before 
the  storm.  They  rapidly  gathered  in  their  re- 
sources, as  the  Bank  of  England  would,  under 
like  circumstances,  calling  in  their  loans,  and 
denying  loans  to  their  customers,  and  are  now 
in  a  stronger  condition  than  ever.  They  now 
have  a  greater  reserve  than  they  had  before  the 
panic.  Mr.  President,  the  condition  of  our  cur- 
rency has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  panic 
that  passed  over  the  country. 

At  this  time,  when  nearly  all  debts  have  been 
settled ;  when  the  panic  has  swept  away  many 
fortunes;  >**ien  we  now  have  all  the  money  that 
was  ever  afloat;  when  confidence  is  restored; 
when  the  price  of  every  commodity  is  advanced 
to  the  price  it  bore  before  the  panic — now  is  the 
golden  moment  when  we  should  take  a  step  in 


the  right  direction,  to  make  our  money  equal  to 
gold.  I  never  have  charged  the  panic  upon  the 
currency.  Indeed,  I  was  the  first  in  the  midst 
of  the  panic  to  declare  that  the  currency  had  no 
connection  with  the  panic.  The  money  was 
well  secured;  it  was  good,  only  that  it  was 
not  so  good  as  gold.  That  was  the  only  fault  to 
be  found  ^%ith  it  Men  hoarded  it.  That  added 
fuel  to  the  fire,  and  fed  the  panic.  Its  origrin, 
like  that  of  the  panic  of  1866  in  Great  Britain, 
was  in  the  absorption  of  capital  in  unproductive 
enterprises.  The  want  of  confidence  created 
by  the  failure  of  great  houses,  gave  the  first 
alarm;  then  came  the  withdrawal  of  deposits, 
the  depletion  and  the  suspension  of  the  banks. 
Then  laborers  began  to  be  discharged,  and  pro- 
ductive  industry  stopped ;  but  in  a  short  time  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country  was  resumed, 
and  people  found  that  they  were  not  all  ruined.  It 
was  the  old,  old  story  repeated  periodically,  aris- 
ing from  different  causes,but  having  the  same  his- 
tory and  results.  These  panics  are  but  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  great  enterprises.  They  start  with  re- 
viving prosperity;  they  grow  with  expanding 
hope  and  energy;  they  culminate  with  en- 
terprises too  g^eat  for  the  time,  and  the  blind, 
unreasoning  fear  that  springs  from  the  failure 
of  these  enterprises  during  the  panic,  does  more 
harm  and  causes  more  destruction  of  values, 
thar.  the  injury  done  by  failures  themselves. 
No  action  of  ours  can  prevent  these  panics. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  improve  the  opportunity 
offered  us  to  place  the  public  faith  of  our  coun- 
try on  an  enduring  foundation. 

I  again  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  now  firmly 
take  its  stand  against  any  inflation  of  paper 
money  under  any  circumstances,  under  any 
provocation,  or  on  any  plea.  Thit"  alone  will  do 
a  great  good  to  the  country.  But,  if  it  will  go 
further — if  the  Senate  will  lead  the  way  to  some 
wise  and  practical  measure,  looking  to  a  re- 
demption of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  we  represent  will  have  cause 
to  be  proud  of  the  political  body   which   they 
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long  honored.     I  believe,  sir,  (hat  no 

he  Senate  would  bo  much  inKpire  con- 
strengthen  our  business  men,  and  re- 
Induttry,  u  by  a  decided  vote  on  these 

ions  to  show  that  our  firm  purpose  ia  lo 
road  that  leads  lo  specie  payments,  and 

xl  currency, 

h«ve  been  many  years  here  in  the  other 


House,  through  long  and  troublesome  contro- 
versies, during  peace  and  war,  and  I  forone  de- 
sire to  see  the  work  of  our  generation  crowned 
by  the  greatest  of  civic  triumphs,  the  fuUfill- 
ment  of  every  promise,  and  to  beliold  the  na- 
tion free  from  all  dishonor,  its  promises  good.  Its 
credit  untarnished,  its  wealth  and  pow^  increas- 
ing and  expanding. 


M.BXANDBR   MITCHELL. 


ALEXANDER  MITCHELL. 


KMONG  the  many 
I  the  people  of  Wi 
light  lo  honor,  irrespective  of  parly 
affiliations,  no  name  stands  more 
prominent  than  that  of  Alexander 
Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  17th  day  of  October,  1817,  and  is 
therefore  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  was 
fortunate  in  securing  for  himself  h  good 
education  while  yet  a  citizen  of  his  native 
country,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  at 
an  early  day,  settling  in  Milwaukee 
when  that  city  was  in  its  infancy.  Ar- 
riving in  Milwaukee,hc  established  him- 
self in  the  banking  business,  and  soon 
became  known  as  a  shrewd  financier,  and 
a  careful  student  of  the  interests  of  the 
city  of  his  adoption.  He  set  himself  to 
work  with  that  indomitable  energy  which 
has  characterized  his  whole  life,  sparing 
no  pains  nor  expense  to  induce  immi- 
gration to  Milwaukee,  and  to  encourage 
such  enterprises  as  would  tend  to  her 
lasting  good.  In  his  praiseworthy  efforts 
in  this  direction  he  has  succeeded  most  ad- 
mirably, and  the  Cream  City  can  to-day 
trace  her  remarkable  growth  and  pros- 


perity, and  her  influence  in  the  c 
cial  world,  largely  to  the  untiring  eSbrts 
of  Alexander  Mitchell,  That  the  people 
of  that  great  business  center  appreciate 
his  services,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  always  united  in  elevating 
him  to  such  positions  as  he  could  be  in- 
duced lo  accept.  Although  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  no  man  stands  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  his  political  opponents— 
they  share  equally  as  well  in  his  honors 
as  the  members  of  his  own  party. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  Forty-third  Congress  from 
the  Milwaukee  district,  and,  when  his 
term  expired,  he  was  honored  with  a  re- 
election. His  experience  in  financial 
matters  was  not  long  in  meeting  with 
honorable  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
that  branch  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  elected  to  a  position  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
man  were  brought  out,  and  his  opinions 
and  labors  at  that  time,  more  perhaps 
than  those  of  any  otlrer  man,  shaped 
the  financial  legislalion  which  has  re- 
sulted in  so  much  good  to   the  country. 


Although  most  of  his  labor  was  done 
in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  committee- 
room,  where  oratorical  display  is  seldom 
indulged  in,  some  of  his  public  utterances 
on  the  subject  of  finance  deserve  to  rank 
among  the  best  that  have  ever  been 
produced. 

During  the  session  of  1874,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which,  for  clearness  of  expression  and 
sound  logic,  has  never  been  excelled. 
The  speech,  entire,  will  be  found  in  this 
volume. 

Since  leaving  Congress,  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  been  actively  at  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  is 


president.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  this 
giant  corporation  have  not  been  without 
their  reward ;  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  company,  their  Bve  thousand  miles 
of  road,  and  the  extent  of  their  business, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  energy  and  in- 
fluence of  their  honored  head,  aided  by 
his  able  corps  of  assistants. 

Mr.  Mitchell  enjoys  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  West.  He  resides  in  a  palatial  resi- 
dence in  Milwaukee — the  finest  in  the 
city — surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
life;  the  result  of  honest  endeavor, 
faithfulness  to  all  trusts,  and  that  p>er- 
severance  which  never  fails  of  success. 
Wisconsin  may  justly  be  proud  of  such 
a  representative  man. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY. 


Mr.MUcheirt  Speech,  delivered  in  the 

Mr.  President  :  This  bill  embraces  several 
proposed  amendments  to  the  national  banking 
law,  but  its  most  important  provision  is  that 
contained  in  section  2,  by  which  certain  exist- 
ing restrictions  on  bank  note  circulation  are  to 
be  removed,  and  what  has  been  termed  "  free 
banking  "  authorized. 

Now,  "  free  banking,"  and  "  anti- monopoly," 
sound  well,  and,  as  a  general  proposition,  are  of 
themselves  good  things ;  ^et,  measures  of  them- 
selves good,  it  may  not  always  be  wise  to  put 
in  operation,  irrespective  of  time  and  circum- 
stances. 

Free  banking  might,  no  doubt,  be  safely  and 


House  of  Representatives ,  March  27,  t9j4. 

properly  adopted,  if  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country  were  on  a  specie  basis,  and  equiv- 
alent to  coin ;  but,  in  the  present  abnormal  and 
exceptional  situation  of  the  finance,  with  a  cur- 
rency depreciated  and  irredeemable,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  regard  such  a  measure  as  a  dangerous 
experiment. 

It  will  not  surely  be  the  part  of  wisdom  thus 
to  surrender  all  control  over  the  volume  of  the 
currency,  and  to  open  the  door  for  new  issues  of 
depreciated  paper  to  an  indefinite  and  unknown 
extent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  rash  ex- 
periment will  be  tried.  Let  us,  rather,  shut  the 
door  against  any  addition  to  the  currency  until 
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we  shall  have  dealt  with,  and  brought  to,  the 
true  standard  value,  the  circulation  we  already 
have. 

The  provisions  of  section  3,  making  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  banks  to  provide  for  the  redemption 
of  their  notes,  are,  I  am  aware,  considered  by 
the  friends  of  free  banking  to  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  excessive  issues;  but,  from  this  view, 
entertained  by  a  majority  of  my  honorable  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Banking  aqd 
Currency,  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  dissent. 

We  have  now,  or,  I  fear,  are  likely  soon  to 
have,  say,  four  hundred  millions  of  United 
Stales  notes,  or  legal  tenders,  with  which  may 
be  redeemed  the  present  circulation  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  millions  of  bank  notes; 
and  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  issues 
of  the  banks  may  be  doubled,  and  still  the  so- 
called  system  of  redemption  be,  without  diffi- 
cultv,  maintained. 

It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  sav,  that  on  a 
basis  of  four  hundred  millions  of  United  States 
notes,  nearlv  double  that  amount  of  bank  note 
circulation  may  be  sustained,  and  redemption  be 
at  the  same  time  kept  up. 

The  obligation  to  redeem,  with  such  a  baisis, 
will  count  for  little  in  the  estimation  of  bankers, 
and  if  they  do  not  largely  increase  their  issues, 
should  section  2  become  a  law,  it  will  be  for  the 
reasons  that  government  bonds  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  satisfactory  prices,  or  that  circulation 
has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  irrespective  of  re- 
demption, and  not  on  account  of  the  require- 
ment to  redeem. 

I  will  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  greater  profit  than  heretofore  in  the  is- 
sue of  bank  notes,  if,  hereafter,  as  provided  in 
section  i  of  the  bill,  no  reserve  is  to  be  kept 
on  circulation.  It  is  true  that  I  was  myself  in 
favor  of  dispensing  with  the  reserve  or  circula- 
tion as  an  offset  to,  and  compensation  for,  an- 
other, and  no  doubt  a  wise  provision  of  the  bill 
requiring  banks  to  keep  the  reserve,  or  their 
other  liabilities,  in  their  own  vaults ;  but,  if  free 


banking  is  to  be  authorized,  I  deem  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  point  out  that  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision will  be  to  make  circulation  more  of  an 
object  with  bankers  than  it  has  yet  been,  and 
that  they  will  be  apt  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  presented,  to  increase  their 
note  circulation. 

The  present  capital  stock  of  the  national 
banks  is  about  five  hundred  millions ;  and  their 
circulation,  as  before  stated,  three  hundred  and 
fifty -four  millions.  If  section  2  becomes  a  law, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  existing  banks,  on 
their  present  capital,  may  not  issue  one  hundred 
millions  additional  circulation ;  and  they  will  be 
very  likely  to  do  so  if  they  see,  as  I  think  they 
will,  profit  in  it 

If,  as  a  basis  of  the  calculation,  we  put  gov- 
ernment bonds  and  coin  at  the  present  market 
price,  and  the  use  of  money  at  7  per  cent,  the 
net  profit  on  circulation  under  this  bill  will  be 
2^  per  cent;  being  about  one  per  cent,  more 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  In  this  calculation  I 
make  no  charge  for  management,  because  the 
expenses  properly  chargeable  to  circulation  of  a 
bank's  doings,  like  all  national  banks,  a  general 
business,  would  be  quite  infinitesimal.  I  take 
into  account,  however,  the  five  per  cent,  in  circu- 
lation, which  it  is  proposed  the  banks  shall 
lodge  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

But,  in  truth,  there  has  not  been,  and  cannot 
be,  any  effective  redemption  of  bank  notes  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  currency,  because 
there  is  neither  object  nor  motive  to  prompt  it. 
What  does  this  so-called  redemption  of  .  bank 
notes  mean,  and  what  does  it  amount  to?  It 
means  the  swapping  of  one  kind  of  irredeema- 
ble p)aper  for  another  kind,  of  no  higher  value; 
for  the  United  States  note,  as  a  representative 
of  value,  is  inferior  to  the  bank  note,  and  is  su- 
perior in  one  respect  only,  by  the  force  of  arbi- 
trary law,  and  it  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the 
holder  of  a  bank  note,  after  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  exchange  it  for  a  United  States  note, 
is  no  nearer  coin  value  than  he  was  before.     It 
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is  a  misnomer  to  call  this  redemption,  and  the 
operation  is  a  farce,  the  performance  of  which 
the  business  community  and  the  public  will,  as 
now,  regard  with  utter  indifference. 

I  am  aware  that,  as  to  the  New  York  City 
banks,  there  are  certain  brief  periods  every  year 
when  they  would  prefer  to  have  bank  notes  re- 
placed by  United  States  notes ;  but  this  is  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  is  felt  nowhere  out  of  that 
cit}',  and  the  banks  there  have  the  remedy  in 
their  own  hands,  if  they  choose  to  use  it 

It  is  my  confident  opinion  that  if  section  2 
becomes  a  law,  a  large  addition  to  the  bank  note 
circulation  will  take  place,  and  that  any  system 
of  redemption  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  it; 
thai,  with  whatever  gravity  the  law  may  provide 
for  going  **  through  the  motions  *'  of  so-called 
redemption,  by  exchanging  one  piece  of  depre- 
ciated paper  for  another  of  no  higher  represent- 
ative value;  nothing  effective  or  controlling 
on  the  condition  of  the  currency  will  result  from 
it.  Farther  inflation  and  depreciation  of  the 
currency  must  necessarily  ensue. 

If  the  friends  of  this  measure  are  willing  to 
put  it  beyond  question  that  no  further  inflation 
can  occur  if  it  is  passed,  this  can  easily  be  done 
bv  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that,  as  fast  as 
additional  bank  notes  are  issued  beyond  the 
present  authorized  limit,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  pari  passu ^  retire  and  cancel 
legal  tender  notes  until  the  coin  standard  is 
reached.  With  such  an  amendment  the  chief 
objections  to  the  measure  would  be  obviated; 
and  I  now  give  notice,  that  at  the  proper  time  1 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  section  2,  of  this 
purport. 

Congress  is  absolutely  powerless  to  fix  the 
amount  of  circulating  medium  the  country  re- 
quires, and  ought  to  have.  It  is  simply  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  coin  standard;  and  this  done,  the  laws  of 
trade,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  will  then 
govern  with  unerring  accuracy  the  volume  of 
the  circulation,  both  of  paper  and  coin. 


The  mode  of  redemption  proposed  in  section 
3  is  such  as  I  feel  sure  cannot  be  sanctioned  by 
Congress.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
make  the  government  the  redeeming  agent  of  the 
banks — a  position  manifestly  improper  for  it  to 
occupy.  It  was  not  instituted  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, and  the  idea  of  involving  it  in  daily  busi- 
ness transactions  with  nearly  two  thousand 
banks,  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  tendency  of 
legislation  in  these  days.  I  really  wonder  what 
the  government  will  be  asked  to  undertake  next 

Although  no  system  of  redemption  would,  in 
my  opinion,  present,  in  the  existing  situation, 
an  increase  of  the  bank  note  circulation  if  free 
banking  is  authorized,  yet  I  admit  it  is,  or  will, 
I  hope,  soon  be,  an  important  matter  that  all 
banks  should  be  required,  in  a  way  they  cannot 
disregard,  to  redeem  their  notes  in  New  York; 
and,  if  the  law  is  not  now  suflScient  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  can  easily  be  made  so.  Besides,  the 
New  York  City  banks  have  always  had  it  in 
their  power  to  enforce,  as  they  at  one  time  con- 
templated doing,  bank  note  redemption  there,  if 
thev  deem  it  necessarv  to  do  so. 

I  am  aware  that  some  delay  has  occurred  in 
executing  the  law  of  the  12th  of  January,  1870, 
for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  cur- 
rencv,  bv  which  law  twenty-five  millions  of  cir- 
culation  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  certain 
Eastern  banks,  and  distributed  to  Western  and 
Southern  States  entitled  to  it,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, honorable  members  from  such  States 
may  feel  under  some  degree  of  restraint  to  vote 
for  this  so-called  free  banking,  in  order  to  obtain 
relief.  To  such  I  would  say  that  the  present 
Congress  will,  no  doubt,  remove  any  technical 
difficulty  that  has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  prompt  execution  of  the  law  in  question, 
and  then  place  twenty-five  millions  of  circula- 
tion within  the  reach  of  the  States  West  and 
South,  now  deficient  in  their  apportionment 
Besides,  it  appears  by  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  dated  28th  of 
November  last,  that  he  expected  that  all  obsta- 
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cles  to  the  due  execution  of  the  law  here  re- 
ferred to,  -would  be  removed  in  three  months 
from  that  time.  Section  2  of  this  bill,  therefore, 
is  not  needed  as  a  measure  of  present  relief  to 
the  West  and  South. 

If  the  West  and  South  have  the  means  to 
establish  more  banks,  and  desire  to  do  so,  the  op- 
portunity cannot,  under  the  existing  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  bank  capital  and  circulation,  be 
fairly  denied  them.  A  bank  properly  conducted, 
is  a  convenient  and  useful  institution ;  it  cannot, 
however,  make  wealth  prevail  where  poverty 
does  now,  any  more  than  it  can  put  money  in 
the  pockets  of  those  who  have  nothing  where- 
with to  buy  it;  neither  can  a  bank  legalize  the 
use  of  its  circulation. 

If  all  the  national  banks  were  located  in  a 
single  State,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  average  circulation,  per  capita^  actually  in 
use  by  the  people  of  that  State  would  be  greater, 
or  even  as  g^eat,  as  that  in  use  in  other  States 
unblessed  by  the  existence  of  a  single  bank 
of  issue. 

The  proper  business  of  a  bank  is  to  facilitate 
the  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  soil;  to 
lend  aid  to  the  manufacturer  in  transferring  raw 
into  manufactured  material,  and  to  the  mer- 
chant in  distributing  the  goods  so  manufactured. 
If  a  bank  uses  its  loanable  means  for  purposes 
other  than  these,  its  business  is  illegitimate, 
unsafe  for  itself,  and  useless  to  the  public. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  vote  for  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  bill  as  they  stand.  The  remaining 
sections  I  can  willingly  support,  particularly 
section  8.  \\  herein  the  first  step  is  taken  toward 
the  retirement  of  the  notes  of  the  government. 
It  is  indeed  a  small  step,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction;  and  the  retirement  of  the 
United  States  notes  therein  contemplated,  is  so 
gradual  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  work  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  meritorious  industry.  By 
this  process  we  shall  reach  a  specie  basis  long 
before  half  of  the  United  States  notes  are  re- 
deemed; and,  although  it  is  too  slow  to  prevent 


the  inflation  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  case 
section  2  becomes  a  law,  it  will  no  doubt  tend 
to  check  it. 

Some  such  action  ought  to  have  been  taken 
long  ago ;  for  the  gradual  witlidrawal  of  United 
States  notes  means  a  gradual  return  to  the  coin 
standard.  No  people  were  ever  better  situated 
for  a  return  to  the  currency  of  the  world  than 
we  have  been. 

Gold  and  silver  are  as  much  productions  of 
our  soil  as  our  wheat  and  cotton.  Since  the  >var 
closed,  over  six  hundred  millions  of  specie  have 
been  drawn  from  our  mines,  yet  we  have  mis- 
erably failed  to  utilize  this  vast  product  We 
must  fail  to  do  so  no  longer. 

I  regard  the  return  to  a  specie  basis  as  of  the 
niost  vital  importance  to  the  stability  and  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  our  country,  and  any  pros- 
perity that  may  result  from  an  opposite  policy, 
cannot  but  be  of  the  most  ephemeral  kind. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reassert  the  position 
which  I  hold  on  this  great  and  important  issue, 
which  is,  that  we  should  set  our  faces  steadily 
and  persistently  toward  such  a  reduction  of  our 
currency,  as  will  bring  it  to  par  with  gold ;  at 
the  same  time,  let  us  not  go  into  any  hasty  and 
rapid  contraction.  Let  the  reduction  of  the 
volume  of  our  circulating  medium  be  gradual, 
and  it  matters  not  how  gradual  we  make  it,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  find  that  it  is  far  from  agree 
able  to  go  through  the  ordeal. 

The  man  who  has  been  living  on  stimulants, 
finds  that  it  requires  much  moral  courage  and 
self-denial  to  return  to  solid  food ;  so  we  must 
be  prepared  to  hear  a  great  outcry  to  the  effect 
that  the  business  of  the  country  is  being  ruined ; 
for  the  decline  in  prices,  which  ensue  to  some 
extent,  is  likely  to  call  out  vigorous  protests 
from  many  quarters. 

When  once  our  currency  becomes  convertible 
into  coin,  that  elasticity  which  is  now  so   much 
sought   after,  will  also  be  attained.     Whenever 
1    our   currency  becomes    super-abundant,  then   it 
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will  be  cheaper  to  export  gold  than  anything 
else,  and  the  surplus  coin  leaving  this  country 
will  compel  the  reduction  of  the  currency  to  its 
nominal  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
our  currency  is  too  small  in  quantity,  we  will 
draw  coin  from  abroad. 

During  the  panic  through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  coin  was  drawn  from  abroad,  even 
when  it  could  not  be  used  as  currency.  If  it 
could  have  been  so  used,  relief  would  have  been 
more  speedily  obtained. 

Our  currency,  in  its  present  depreciated  state, 
proves  a  great  drawback  to  the  farmer,  and  all 
others,  the  price  of  whose  productions  is  gov- 
erned by  what  is  exported  in  foreign  markets. 
The  farmer's  expenses  are  regulated  under  an 
inflated  depreciated  currency,  while  he  sells  his 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  Old  World, 
where  prices  are  regulated  by  a  currency  at  par 
with  specie. 

Our  present  inflated  currency  encourages 
speculation  and  extravagance;  increases  the 
amount  of  credits;  unduly  stimulates  importa- 
tions, causing  an  adverse  state  of  the  ex- 
changes, and  the  exportation  of  coin ;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  feed  a  panic  as  well  as  to  render  it 
very  serious  when  it  occurs. 

The  currency- of  the  United  States  was  largest 
in  1837  and  1857,  and  the  result  was  an  over 
extension  of  credits,  the  extension  of  credits 
and  the  inflation  of  the  currency  .acting  and  re 
acting  on  each  other  till  a  very  wide-spread  and 
serious  financial  crisis  brought  us  back  to  a 
sound  basis. 

As  I  said,  it  will  require  some  self-denial,  and 


real  courage  for  our  people  to  face  a  reduction 
of  the  currency,  but  it  is  much  better  to  meet 
some  small  discomfort  at  present,  rather  than  to 
rush  on  headlong  to  certain  and  very  great  loss 
at  no  remote  future. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  expand  the  cur- 
rency, raise  prices,  and  sail  along  in  our  bal- 
loon through  an  exhilarating  atmosphere  for  a 
few  years ;  but  we  would,  sooner  or  later,  be 
brought  down  to  solid  ground  by  a  fearful  col- 
lapse. Such  a  result  is  just  as  sure  as  it  is  that 
the  laws  of  trade,  and  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal science  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  cannot 
be  overborne. 

Let  us  be  guided  in  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion solely  by  what  we  consider  will  be  for  the 
ultimate,  permanent,  and  lasting  good  of  this 
nation;  and  not  merely  seek  to  do  what  will 
please  for  the  time,  with  no  regard  to  the  future 
consequences. 

It  is  not  more  essential  that  the  atmosphere 
whic'a  we  breathe  should  be  pure,  than  it  is 
that  the  life-blood  of  commerce  should  be 
wholesome. 

I  will  only  add  further,  that  the  views  I  have 
now  presented,  while  they  are  my  own  earnest 
convictions,  are  also,  I  believe,  in  substance  the 
views  of  a  large  majority  of  the  j>eople  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  on  this  floor.  And  I  must 
take  leave  to  deny  that  the  industrious,  intelli- 
gent people  of  the  Northwest,  whether  engaged 
in  agricultural,  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
pursuits,  are  generally,  or  to  any  great  extent, 
in  favor  of  additional  issues  of  depreciated 
paper. 
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UCIUS  Q.  C.  LAMAR  was 
bom  in  Putnam  county,  Georgia, 
September  17, 1826.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  superior  culture  and 
ability  in  the  legal  profession  of  his 
State,  and  secured  for  his  son  the  benefits 
of  a  thorough  and  liberal  education. 

Mr.  Lamar  attended  Emory  College 
at  Oxford,  Georgia,  and  graduated  with 
highest  honors  in  1845.  He  studied  law 
with  A.  H.  Chappell,  Macon,  Georgia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  He 
applied  himself  devotedly  to  the  legal 
science,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  front 
rank  in  his  profession. 

He  settled  in  Mississippi  in  the  year 
1849,  and  served  for  a  time  as  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  uni- 
versity of  the  State,  and  was  assistant  to 
Dr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  editor  of  the 
"Southern  Review."  This  position  he 
resigned  in  1850,  and,  returning  to  his 
native  State,  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  Covington.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  but  the  following 
year  removed  again  to  Mississippi,  and 
settled  on  his  plantation  in  La  Fayette 
county.     In  1856  he  was  elected  to  rep- 


resent his  district  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  was  re-elected  to  the  Thirty- 
sixth  in  1858.  When  his  State  seceded, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and 
united  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederate 
States.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1861,  but  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  his 
regiment,  the  nineteenth. 

In  1863  ^®  ^^  sent,  by  President 
Davis,  to  Russia,  on  diplomatic  service  of 
importance.  After  the  war  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  Political 
Economy  and  Social  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Mississippi.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  was  transferred  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Law.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Forty-third  Congress, 
and  in  1S74  he  was  returned  to  the  Forty- 
fourth.  In  1877  he  succeeded  James  L, 
Alcorn  in  tlie  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Lamar  took  an  advanced  position 
as  a  debator  and  orator  on  his  first 
entrance  in  Congress,  and  has  always 
been  a  leader  in  the  counsels  of  his  party. 
His  eulogy  pronounced  on  Senator  Sum- 
ner ranks  among  the  finest  ever  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER   OF   CHARLES   SUMNER 


Mr,  Lamar's  Eulogy  %  delwered  in  tk€ 

Mr.  Spsakrr  :  In  rising  to  second  the  reso- 
lution just  offered,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks which  liave  occurred  to  me  as  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion.  I  believe  that  they  express 
a  sentiment  which  pervades  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people  whose  Representatives  are  here  as- 
sembled. Strange  as,  in  looking  back  upon  the 
past,  the  assertion  may  seem  impossible,  it 
would  have  been  ten  years  ago  to  make  it,  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  to-day  Mississippi  regrets 
the  death  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  sincerely 
unites  in  paying  honors  to  his  memory.  Not 
because  of  the  splendor  of  his  intellect,  though 
in  him  was  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  of 
the  lights  which  have  illuminated  the  councils  of 
the  government  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  not  because  of  the  high  culture,  the  ele- 
gant scholarship,  and  the  varied  learning  which 
revealed  themselves  so  clearly  in  all  his  public 
efforts,  as  to  justify  the  application  to  him  of 
Johnson's  felicitous  expression,  **  He  touched 
nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn ; "  not  this, 
though  these  are  qualities  by  no  means,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  so  common  in  public  places  a.s  to 
niake  their  disappearance,  in  even  a  single  in- 
stance, a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  because  of 
those  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  moral  traits 
of  his  character,  which  gave  the  coloring  to  the 
Xvhole  tenor  of  his  singularly  dramatic  public 
career;  traits  which  made  for  a  long  period,  to  a 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen,  the  object  of 
as  deep  and  passionate  a  hostility,  as  to  another 
he  was  one  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  and 
which  are  not  the  less  the  cause  that  now  unites 
all  these  parties,  once  so  widely  differing,  in  a 
common  sorrow  to-dav  over  his  lifeless  remains. 

It  is  of  these  high  moral  qualities  which  I 
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wish  to  speak,  for  these  have  been  the  traits 
which,  in  after  years,  as  I  have  considered  the 
successive  acts  and  utterances  of  this  remark- 
able man,  have  fastened  most  strongly  my  at- 
tention, and  impressed  themselves  most  forcibly 
upon  my  imagination,  my  sensibilities,  my 
heart.  I  leave  to  others  to  speak  of  his  intel- 
lectual superiority,  of  those  rare  gifts  with 
which  nature  had  so  lavishly  endowed  him,  and 
of  the  power  to  use  them,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired oy  education.  I  say  nothing  of  his  vast 
and  varied  stores  of  historical  knowledge,  or  of 
the  wide  extent  of  his  reading  in  the  elegant 
literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  or  of  his 
wonderful  power  of  retaining  what  he  had  read, 
or  of  his  readiness  in  drawing  upon  these  fertile 
resources  lo  illustrate  his  own  arguments.  I  say 
nothing  of  his  eloquence  as  an  orator,  of  his 
skill  as  a  logician,  or  of  his  powers  of  fascina- 
tion in  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  social 
circle,  which  last  it  was  mv  misfortune  not  to 
have  experienced.  These,  indeed,  were  the 
qualities  which  gave  him  eminence,  not  only  in 
our  country,  but  throughout  the  world,  and 
which  have  made  the  name  of  Charles  Sumner 
an  integral  part  of  our  nation's  glory.  They 
were  the  qualities  which  gave  to  those  moral 
traits  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  power  to  im- 
press themselves  upon  the  history  of  the  age, 
and  of  civilization  itself,  and  without  which 
those  traits,  however  intensely  develojied,  would 
have  exerted  no  inlluence  beyond  the  jxirsonal 
circle  immediately  surrounding  their  ]x>ssessor. 
More  eloquent  tongues  than  mine  will  do  them 
justice.  Let  me  speak  of  the  characteristics 
which  brought  the  illustrious  Senator  who  has 
just  passed  away  into  direct  and  bitter  antago- 
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ism,  for  years,  with  my  own  State,  and  her  sis- 
ter States  of  the  South. 

Charles  Sumner  was  born  with  an  instinctive 
love  of  freedom,  and  was  educated,  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  to  the  belief  that  freedom  is  the 
natural  and  indefeasible  right  of  every  intelli- 
gent being,  having  the  outward  form  of  man. 
In  him,  in  fact,  this  creed  seems  to  have  been 
something  more  than  a  doctrine  imbibed  from 
teachers,  or  a  result  of  education.  To  him  it 
was  a  grand,  instructive  truth,  inscribed  in 
blazing  letters  upon  the  tablet  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness, to  denv  which  would  have  been  for 
him  to  deny  that  he  himself  existed.  And 
along  with  this  all-controlling  love  of  freedom, 
he  possessed  a  moral  sensibility,  keenly  intense 
and  vivid,  a  conscience  which  would  never 
permit  him  to  swerve  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair 
from  what  he  pictured  to  himself  as  the  path  of 
dutv.  Thus  were  combined  in  him  the  char- 
acteristics  which  have  in  all  ages  given  to 
religion  her  martyrs,  and  to  patriotism  her 
self-sacrificing  heroes. 

To  a  man  thoroughly  permeated  and  im- 
bued with  such  a  creed,  and  animated  and  con- 
stantly actuated  by  such  a  spirit  of  devotion,  to 
behold  a  human  being,  or  a  race  of  human  be- 
ings, restrained  of  their  natural  rights  to  liberty, 
for  no  crime  by  him  or  them  committed,  was  to 
feel  all  the  bellijjjerent  instincts  of  his  nature 
roused  to  combat.  The  fact  was  to  him  a 
wrong  which  no  logic  could  justify.  It  mattered 
not  how  humble  in  the  scale  of  rational  existence 
the  subject  of  this  restraint  might  be,  how  dark 
his  skin,  or  how  dense  his  ignorance.  Behind 
all  that  lay  for  him  the  great  principle  that  lib- 
erty is  the  birthright  of  all  humanity,  and  that 
every  individual  of  every  race  who  has  a  soul  to 
save  is  entitled  to  the  freedom  which  mav  en- 
able  him  to  work  out  his  salvation.  It  matters 
not  that  the  slave  might  be  contented  with  his 
lot;  that  his  actual  condition  might  be  im- 
measurablv  more  desirable  than  that  from 
which    it    had    transplanted    him;    that   it   gave 


him  physical  comfort,  mental  and  moral  eleva- 
tion, and  religious  culture  not  possessed  by  his 
race  in  anv  other  condition ;  that  his  bonds  had 
not  been  placed  upon  his   hands  by  the  living 
generation ;  that  the  mixed  social  system  of  which 
he  formed  an  element  had  been  regarded  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  by  the  ablest  states- 
men who  had  risen  up  after  them,  as  too  com- 
plicated  to  be  broken  up  without  danger  to  so- 
ciety itself,  or  even  to  civilization ;  or,  finally, 
that  the  actual  state  of  things  had  been  recog- 
nized and   explicitly   sanctioned   by    the    very 
organic  law  of  the  Republic.    Weighty  as  these 
considerations  might  be,  formidable  as  were  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical  enforce- 
ment of   his  great  principle,  he  held  none  the 
less   that  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  enforced, 
though   institutions   should   have  to    give  M-ay 
alike  before  it.     But  here  let  me  do  this  great 
man  the  justice  which,  amid  the  excitements  of 
the  struggle  between  the  sections,  now  past,  I 
may  have  been  disposed  to  deny  him.     In  this 
fiery  zeal  and  this  earnest   warfare  against  the 
wrong,  as  he  viewed  it,  there  entered  no  endur- 
ing personal  animosity  toward   the  men   whose 
lot  it  was  to  be  born   to  the  svstem   which   he 
denounced. 

It  has  been  the  kindness  of  the  sympathy 
which  in  these  later  years  lie  has  displayed  to- 
ward the  imjx)verished  and  suffering  people  of 
the  Southern  States,  that  has  unveiled  to  me  the 
generous  and  tender  heart  which  beat  beneath 
the  bosom  of  the  zealot,  and  has  forced  me  to 
yield  him  the  tribute  of  my  respect;  I  might 
even  say,  of  my  admiration.  Nor  in  the  mani- 
festation of  this  has  there  been  anything  which 
a  proud  and  sensitive  people,  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  recent  discomfiture  and  present  suffer- 
ing, might  not  frankly  accept,  or  which  would 
give  them  just  cause  to  suspect  its  sincerity. 
For,  though  he  raised  his  voice  as  soon  as  he 
believed  the  momentous  issues  of  this  great 
military  conflict  were  decided,  in  behalf  of 
amnesty  to  the  vanquished,  and  he   stood  for- 
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ward  readj  to  welcome  back  as  brothers,  and  to 
ft*«8taUi8h  in  their  rights  as  citizens,  those 
whose  valor  had  so  nearly  riven  asunder  the 
Union  which  he  loved,  yet  he  always  insisted 
that  the  most  aitiple  protection  and  the  largest 
lafeguards  should  be  thrown  around  the  lib. 
ertJesof  the  newly -enfranchised  African  race. 
Though  he  knew  very  well  that  of  his  con- 
quered fellow  citizens  of  the  South,  by  far  the 
larger  portion,  even  of  those  who  most  heartily 
acquiesced  in  and  desired  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, seriously  questioned  the  expediency  of  in- 
vesting in  a  single  day,  and  without  any  prelim- 
inary tutelage,  so  vast  a  body  of  inexperienced 
and  uninstructed  men  with  the  full  rights  of 
freemen  and  voters,  he  would  tolerate  no  half- 
Mray  measures  upon  a  point  to  him  so  vital. 

Indeed,    immediately    after    the  war,   while 
other   minds  were  occupying  themselves  with 
different  theories  of  reconstruction,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  impress  most  emphatically  upon  the 
administration,   not  only  in  public,  but  in  the 
confidence  of  private  intercourse,   his  uncom- 
promising resolution  to  oppose  to  the  last  any 
and  every  scheme  which  should  fail  to  provide 
the  surest  guarantees  for  the  personal  freedom 
and  political  rights  of  the  race  which  he   had 
undertaken  to  protect.     Whether  his  measures 
to  secure  this  result,  showed  him  to  be  a  practi- 
cal statesman  or  a   theoretical   enthusiast,   is  a 
question  on  which  any  decision  we  may   pro- 
nounce to-dav  must  await  the  inevitable  revision 
of  posterity.     The  spirit  of  magnanimity,  there- 
fore, which  breathes  in  his  utterances  and  mani- 
fests itself  in  all  his  acts,  affecting  the  South 
during  the  last  two  years  of   his   life,   was   as 
evidently  honest  as  it  was  grateful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  to  whom  it  was  displayed. 

It  was   certainly  a   gracious   act   toward   the 

South — though  unhappily   It  jarred   upon     the 

sensibilities  of  the  people  at  the  other  extreme  of 

the  Union,  and   estranged  from  him  the  great 

iy  of  his  political  friends — to  propose  to  erase 

^T-om   the  banners  of  the  National    Army    the 


mementoes  of  the  bloody  internecine  struggle, 
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which  might  be  regarded  as  assailing  the  pride 
or  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  the  Southern 
people.  That  proposal  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  that  people  so  long  as  the  name  of  Charles 
Sumner  lives  in  the  memory  of  man.  But, 
while  it  touched  the  heart  of  the  South,  and 
elicited  her  profound  gratitude,  her  people 
would  not  have  asked  of  the  North  such  an  act 
of  self-renunciation. 

Conscious  that  they  themselves  were  ani- 
mated by  devotion  to  constitutional  liberty,  and 
that  the  brightest  ]>age8  of  history  are  replete 
with  evidences  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  that 
devotion,  they  can  but  cherish  the  recollections 
of  sacrifices  endured,  the  battles  fought,  and  the 
victories  won,  in  defense  of  their  hapless  cause. 
And,  respecting,  as  all  true  and  brave  men  must 
respect,  the  martial  spirit  with  which  the  men  of 
the  North  vindicated  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
and  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  human 
freedom,  they  do  not  ask,  they  do  not  wish,  the 
North  to  strike  the  mementoes  of  her  heroism 
and  victory  from  either  records,  or  monuments, 
or  battle-flags.  They  would  rather  that  both 
sections  should  gather  up  the  glories  won  by 
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each  section,  not  envious,  but  proud  of  each 
other,  and  regard  them  a  common  heritage  of 
American  valor. 

Let  us  hope  that  future  generations,  when 
they  remember  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  de- 
votion done  on  both  sides,  will  speak,  not  of 
Northern  prowess  or  Southern  courage,  but  of 
the  heroism,  fortitude,  and  courage  of  Ameri- 
cans in  a  war  of  ideas — a  war  in  which  each 
section  signalized  its  consecration  to  the  princi- 
ples, as  each  understood  them,  of  American 
libertv,  and  of  the  Constitution  received  from 
their  fathers. 

It  was  my  misfortune,  perhaps  my  fault,  per- 
sonally never  to  have  known  this  eminent 
philanthropist  and  statesman.  The  impulse  was 
often  strong  upon  me  to  go  to  him  and  offer  him 
mv  hand  and  mv   heart  with  it,  and  to  express 


to  him  my  thanks  for  his  kind  and  considerate 
course  toward  the  people  with  whom  I  am 
identified.  If  I  did  not  yield  to  that  impulse,  it 
was  because  the  thought  occurred  that  other 
days  were  coming,  in  which  such  a  demonstra- 
tion might  be  more  opportune,  and  less  liable  to 
misconstruction.  Suddenly,  and  without  prem- 
onition, a  day  has  come  at  last  to  which  for 
such  a  purpose,  there  is  no  to-morrow. 

My  regret  is  therefore  intensified  by  the 
thought  that  I  failed  to  speak  to  him  out  of  the 
fullness  of  my  heart,  while  there  was  yet  time. 

How  often  is  it  that  death  thus  brings  un- 
availingly  back  to  our  remembrance  opportuni- 
ties unimproved ;  in  which  generous  overtures, 
prompted  by  the  heart,  remain  unoffered ;  frank 
avowals  which  rose  to  the  lips,  remain  unspoken ; 
and  the  injustice  and  wrong  of  bitter  resent- 
ments remain  unimpaired  I 

Charles  Sumner  in  life  believed  that  all  occa- 
sion for  strife  and  distrust  between  the  North 
and  South  had  passed  away,  and  that  there  no 
longer  remained  any  cause  for  continued  es- 
trangement between  these  two  sections  of  our 
common  country.  Are  there  not  many  of  us 
who  believe  the  same  thing?  Is  not  that  the 
common  sentiment,  or  if  it  is  not,  ought  it  not  to 
be,  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  North  and 
South?  Bound  to  each  other  by  a  common 
Constitution,  destined  to  live  together  under  a 
common  government,  forming  unitedly  by  a 
single  member  of  the  great  family  of  nations, 
shall  we  not  now  at  least  endeavor  to  grow 
tortxHird  each  other  once  more  in  heart  as  we  are 
already  indissolubly  linked  to  each  other  in  for- 
tunes? Shall  we  not,  over  the  honored  remains 
of  this  great  champion  of  human  liberty,  this 
feeling  sympathizer  with  human  sorrow,  this 
earnest  pleader  for  the  exercise  of  human  ten- 
derness and  charity,  lay  aside  the  concealments 
which  serve  only  to  perpetuate  misunderstand- 
ings, and  distrust,  and  frankly  confess  that  on 


both  sides  we  most  earnestly  desire  to  be  one ; 
one  not  merely  in  political  organization;  one 
not  merely  in  identity  of  institutions;  one  not 
merely  in  community  of  language,  and  litera- 
ture, and  traditions,  and  country ;  but,  more  and 
better  than  all  that,  one  also  in  feeling  and  in 
heart?  Am  I  mistaken  in  this?  Do  the  con- 
cealments, of  which  I  speak,  still  cover  animosi- 
ties which  neither  time  nor  reflection,  nor  the 
march  of  events  have  yet  sufficed  to  subdue?  I 
cannot  believe  it.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  watched  with  anxious  scrutiny  your  senti- 
ments as  expressed,  not  merely  in  public  debate, 
but  in  the  abandon  of  personal  confidence.  I 
know  well  the  sentiments  of  these,  my  Southern 
brothers,  whose  hearts  are  so  enfolded  that  the 
feeling  of  each  is  the  feeling  of  all ;  and  I  see  on 
both  sides  only  the  seeming  of  a  constraint 
which  each  apparently  hesitates  to  dismiss.  The 
South — prostrate,  exhausted,  drained  of  her  life- 
blood  as  well  as  of  her  material  resources,  yet 
still  honorable  and  true — accepts  the  bitter  award 
of  the  bloody  arbitrament  without  reservation, 
resolutely  determined  to  abide  the  results  with 
chivalrous  fidelity ;  yet,  as  if  struck  dumb  by 
the  magnitude  of  her  reverses,  she  suffers  on  in 
silence. 

The  North,  exultant  in  her  triumph,  and 
elated  by  success,  still  cherishes,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, a  heart  full  of  magnanimous  emotions 
toward  her  disarmed  and  discomfited  antagonist ; 
and  yet,  as  if  mastered  by  some  mysterious  spell, 
silencing  her  better  impulses,  her  words  and 
acts  are  the  words  and  acts  of  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

Would  that  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  dead 
whom  we  lament  to-day  could  speak  from  the 
grave  to  both  parties  to  this  deplorable  discord, 
in  tones  which  should  reach  each  and  every 
heart  throughout  this  broad  territory:  "My 
countrymen,  knofw  one  another,  and  you  will 
love  one  another." 
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EORGE  Q.  CANNON,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  native  of 
England,  having  been  born  at  Liv- 
erpool, January  II,  1827,  and  is, 
consequently,  about  fifty-six  years 
old.  When  he  was  quite  young  he 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  pa- 
rents, and  secured  a  good  education.  He 
chose  the  newspaper  business  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  learned  the  routine  duties  of 
the  office  step  by  step,  and  followed  that 
calling  for  some  years. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  Mr.  Cannon  emigrated 
thither,  and  settled  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Basin,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home,  and  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  developing  and  building  up 
that  region.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  trusted  ajxjstles  and 
teachers  in  the  Mormon  community,  and 
stood  among  the  nearest  in  position  and 
influence  to  Brigham  Young,  the  head 
of  the  Mormon  society.  So  prominent 
Was  Mr.  Cannon  in  Mormon  influence, 
that,  as  early  as  1862,  when  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  to  have  Utah  admitted 
^s  a  State,  he  was  chosen   as  one  of  the 


members  to  sit  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, being  then  but  thirty-five  years  old. 

During  the  years  1865,  ^66^  '69,  '70, 
'71  and  '72,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
legislative  body  of  the  Territory,  and 
since  1865  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Deseret  Uni- 
versity. 

A  constitutional  convention  was  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  1872,  at  which  a 
State  Constitution  was  prepared,  and 
Mr.  Cannon  was  appointed  to  present 
it,  and  the  accompanying  petition  for 
statehood,  to  Congress.  In  this  mission 
he  was  unsuccessful,  as  Congress  would 
not  listen  to  a  proposition  of  such  a  char- 
acter respecting  a  Territory  where  such 
views  and  practices  were  indulged,  as 
were  held  and  practiced  generally  by  the 
Mormons. 

Mr.  Cannon  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Territory  in  the  Forty-third  Con- 
gress,  and  took  his  seat  in  1873.  He  has 
been  regularly  re-elected  to,  and  has 
occupied  his  seat  in,  each  succeeding 
Congress,  until  1881,  when,  although  he 
received    a  large   majority  of  the   votes 
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cast  in  the  Territory,  Governor  Murray 
refused  him  the  certificate,  on  the  double 
ground  of  his  never  having  been  nat- 
uralized, and  his  living  in  the  practice  of 


polygamy,  by  having  four  wives, 
certificate  of  election  was  given  to  1 
Campbell,  but  neither  of  the  parties  ' 
admitted  to  the  seat  in  that  Congres 


CONDITION  OF    UTAH  TERRITORY. 


Mrm  Cannon's  Speech,  delivered  in  the 

Mr.  Speaker  :  The  condition  of  Utah  Ter- 
ritory is  such  that  I  can  speak  of  it  with  a  good 
deal  of  pride,  and  without  any  fear  in  relation  to 
the  result  of  any  examination  to  which  its  af- 
fairs may  be  subjected. 

Utah  Territory  has  now  been  settled  nearly 
twenty-seven  years.  On  the  24th  of  the  coming 
month,  we  shall  have  been  there  twenty-seven 
years.  To-day  we  are  out  of  debt.  The  counties, 
the  cities  and  the  Territory  are  entirely  free  from 
debt.  There  is  not  a  bond  of  any  kind  afloat. 
The  affairs  of  the  Territory  have  been  managed 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  The  aim  has 
been  to  have  taxation  as  light  as  possible.  There 
are  those  who  wish  a  change,  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  control  of  affairs,  and  this  bill  is  in  their 
interest.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the  result 
would  be,  if  it  were  to  pass,  and  control  of  the 
Territory  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those, 
who,  at  the  present  time,  have  the  majority 
there.  What  an  excellent  field  there  would  be 
for — I  was  going  to  say  plunder,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  too  strong  a  word  to  use.  Ex- 
perience elsewhere  has  shown  how  easy  it  is  to 
issue  bonds,  and  to  involve  a  community  inex- 
tricably in  debt. 

It  is  against  this,  that  my  cohstituents  protest. 
They  wish  the  majority  to  govern.  They  gov- 
ern elsewhere,  why  not  in  Utah.^  Why  aid  the 
minority  by  throwing  Congressional  influence 
and    legislation  against    the    majority.^     What 
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have  the  majority  done,  that  this  mus 
inflicted  upon  them.^  It  has  been  8ai< 
the  railroad  be  built  across  the  Conti 
and  the  Mormon  power  will  soon  be  bn 
Then  it  was  said,  let  mines  be  discov 
so  that  emigration  can  flow  in,  and 
overthrow  of  the  Mormons  will  then  be  ass 
The  railroad  has  been  built,  mines  have 
opened,  emigration  has  flowed  to  Utah,  chu: 
and  schools  have  been  built  and  organize 
believe  there  are  five  or  six  different  denor 
tions  busily  engaged  there — and  yet  then 
class  who  are  not  satisfied.  The  overthrc 
the  majority  in  Utah,  has  not  been  accompli 
as  they  hoped.  They  now  want  Congrc 
aid  them,  by  granting  hostile  legislation  ag 
this  majority,  and  thus  wrest  the  contrc 
affairs  from  their  hands. 

Sir,  it  is  but  another  scheme  for  robbing 
people,  and  it  is  hoped  it  can  be  done  undei 
guise  of  law.  Members  should  hesitate  b 
they  cast  their  votes  for  such  a  bill.  Exa 
well  what  the  results  of  such  legislation 
likely  to  be.  Let  members  ask  themselves 
they  would  like  such  legislation  enactet 
them,  if  they  were  objectionable,  for  religic 
anv  other  reason.  Put  vourself,  sir,  in  the 
dition  of  the  Mormons,  and  ask  yourself, 
you  would  like  to  have  such  a  law  as  this  pj 
against  you. 

It  may  be  said,  the  Mormons  are  heretics 
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this  does  not  justify  Congress  in  making  this  bill 
a  law.  Such  legislation  never,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  put  down  heresy.  If  such  legislation 
can,  then  all  history  belies  itself,  for  history 
bears  testimony,  that  no  such  measure  as  is 
proposed  in  this  bill,  ever  was  successful  in  ac- 
complishing such  an  object.  It  did  not  in  the 
case  of  the  Huguenots ;  it  did  not  in  the  case  of 
the  Puritans;  it  has  not  in  any  case,  and  it 
never  will,  never,  while  the  earth  stands,  and 
human  nature  possesses  its  present  features,  un- 
less, indeed,  you  stamp  a  religion  out  by  de- 
stroying all  its  believers. 

What  is  now  Utah  Territory,  when  first  set- 
tled, was  a  country  that  nobody  desired.  When 
my  constituents  went  there,  it  was  supposed 
they  would  either  fall  victims  to  the  Indians,  or 
starve  to  death.  But,  after  struggling  for  years, 
they  succeeded  in  transforming  it  from  a  desert, 
to  a  place  of  beauty.  But  this  was  only  done 
by  immense  sacrifice  and  toil.  Some  of  the 
settlements  of  Utah  Territory,  have  had  their 
entire  crops  swept  off  five  years  in  succession, 
by  grasshoppers.  In  1855  the  crops  of  the  en- 
tire Territory  were  destroyed  by  those  insects. 
I  do  not  think  I  overstate  the  case,  when  I  say, 
remote  as  Utah  then  was  from  all  help,  that  in 
any  other  community  similarly  situated,  hun- 
dreds would  have  starved  to  death,  and  their 
settlements  would  have  been  abandoned.  It 
was  the  religious  sentiment,  prompting  them 
to  divide  with  each  other  to  the  last  mouthful, 
that  saved  them. 

•Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  talk  then  about 
enacting  laws  for  the  Territory  of  Utah.  No; 
the  Mormons  could  struggle  on  and  perish  if 
they  chose,  and  these  zealous  patriots  who  now 
profess  such  interest  for  Utah,  cared  nothing 
about  her.  It  is  only  since  mines  have  been 
discovered,  and  city  property  become  valuable, 
and  railroads  have  been  constructed — it  is  onlv 
since  it  was  found  that  the  Mormons  had  valu- 
able possessions,  that  this  interest  is  taken  bv 
the  present  crusaders  against  Utah.     You  re- 
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member  sir,  that,  four  years  ago,  it  was  said  that 
unless  Congress  interposed,  there  would  be 
bloodshed  in  that  Territory.  An  effort  was 
made  to  convince  Congress  that,  unless  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  for  Utah,  bloodshed  would  be 
inevitable.  Four  years  have  passed,  and  that 
Territory  to-day,  is  as  peaceful  as  it  was  at  that 
time. 

But,  it  is  said,  that  the  courts  are  locked  up, 
and  cannot  execute  the  laws,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  jurors.  Sir,  that  is  no 
more  the  case  now,  than  it  has  been  tor  a  score 
of  years.  Under  the  present  laws  of  Utah, 
courts  have  been  held,  and  cases  tried,  for  a 
long  succession  of  years.  And,  were  it  not  for 
the  obstinacy  of  the  judge  of  the  third  judicial 
district,  there  would  be  no  dead-lock  there  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  other  districts  of  Utah, 
courts  have  been  held,  and  jurors  have  been 
summoned.  But,  it  has  been  published  in  a  daily 
paper  of  large  circulation  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  editors  of  which  are  responsible  men,  that 
the  judge  of  the  third  district  had  said  in  sub- 
stance, '*  he  would  carry  his  point  with  Congress 
if  he  ruined  the  entire  legal  business  of  the 
Territory." 

The  question  as  to  which  is  the  rightful  of- 
fice of  the  courts  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory— the  United  States  District  Attorney  or  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Territory,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  decision  has  been  in  favor  of  the  officer 
created  by  territorial  statute.  The  case  of  the 
United  States  Marshal,  vs.  the  Territorial  Mar- 
shal, is  an  analogous  one.  In  two  instances  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  sus- 
Liined  the  local  authorities  of  the  Territory  in 
cases  which  have  been  carried  up  from  the  court 
which  now  complains  of  being  locked  up.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the 
laws  of  the  Territory.  This  does  not  look  as 
though  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  usurp- 
ing authority,  or  giving  their  officers  power 
not  guaranteed  by  law  and  usage.     Instead  of 
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a  usurpation  of  {x>wer  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Utah,  or  on  the  part  of  an 
officer  created  by  their  act,  and  against  the 
United  States  officer,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  the  contrary  has  been  the  case 
— the  usurpation  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  officer,  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  so  decided. 

Sir,  I  know  the  prejudices  which  exist  on  this 
Mormon  question.  I  know  that  many  men  are 
ready  to  do  anything  that  may  have  the  effect  to 
destroy  what  is  called  Mormonism.  I  implore 
members  to  reflect,  and  not  act  hastily  upon  this 
bill.  Such  legislation  will  not  destroy  that  sys- 
tem. Its  believers  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  driven  from  their  homes,  time  and  time  again, 
for  their  religion.  They  cannot  be  convinced 
by  the  bayonet;  they  cannot  be  convinced  by 
violence;  they  cannot  be  convinced  by  any 
such  means;  hostile  legislation  will  not  have 
that  effect.     If  the  Mormons  are  in  error,  rea- 


son is  the  only  argument  which  must  be  m 
No  other  will  avail. 

At  the  present  time,  and  ever  since  Utah 
been  settled,  her  people  have  opened  their  pi 
of  worship   to  men  of  every  denomination 
enter  and  preach.     Sir,  as  you  know,  a  di« 
guished  divine  of  this  city   went  to  Utah, 
held  a  controversy  before  the  largest  congn 
tion  that  could  probably  be   convened   in 
Unfted  States,  on  the  question  of  polygamy, 
so  it  ever  has   been  with  them.     Whenev 
reputable  minister  of  any  denomination  or  ci 
has  gone  to  Utah,  he  has  had  an  opportunit 
speaking  in  the  halls  of  the   Latter  Day  Sai 
There  has  been  no  exclusiveness,  no  disposi 
to  closet  their  doors  against  reason.     As  I  h 
already  said,  day  schools  and   Sunday  sch< 
are  established  there  by  religious  sects  oppc 
to  the  Mormons,  and  if  this  svstem  can  be 
down,  it  will  be  by  reason,  and  not  by  comj 
sion  and  violence. 
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^AMUEL  JONES   TILDEN, 

of  New  York  City,  was  bom 

ill    New    Lebanon,    Columbia 

•  county.  New  York,  February    9, 

I'  1 8 14.  After  making  full  prepara- 
tion in  lower  schools,  he  became  a  student 
in  Yale  College  in  1833,  from  which  he 
graduated  after  completing  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction.  He  then  pursued 
the  study  of  law  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ^nd 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  metropolis,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  pursuing  his  calling  until 
within  a  few  years,  during  which  time 
he  has  been  living  in  retirement. 

Mr.  Tilden  early  won  a  reputation  for 
skill  and  ability  in  his  profession,  par- 
ticularly in  railroad  cases,  and  built  up 
an  extensive  and  very  lucrative  practice. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  local  poli- 
tics, and  in  1846  was  a  member  of  the 
Stale  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
House  of  the  Stale  Legislature.  He  was 
influential  in  shaping  the  canal  policy  of 
the    State;    ;i    iiuestion    which     hus,  at 


times,  held  a  prominent  place  in  Slate 
politics,  and  before  the  Legislature. 

In  1S55  Mr.  Tilden  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  the 
State;  an  office  which  he  was  welt 
qualified  to  fill  with  honor  and  ability. 
He  was  for  thirteen  years  the  Chairman 
of  tht^  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee; a  position  of  great  importance 
in  the  party,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
New  York  exerts  such  a  strong  iiifiuence 
in  shaping  the  politics  of  the  party  in  the 

In  1S67  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  that 
met  that  year,  and  exerted  his  skill  and 
power  in  shaping  the  organic  law  of  his 
State. 

He  was  particularly  active  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Bar  Association  in  New 
York  City,  and  has  been  one  of  its  most 
influential  members.  In  iS7o-'7i, when 
the  city  government,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Tammany  Ring,  became  so  corrupt 
that  it  was  but  an  organized  system  of 
plundering  the  people,  and  putting  the 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  Ring,  Mr. 


Tilden  was  active  in  ferreting  out  the 
fraudulent  proceedings,  and  securing  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  power  held 
by  the  organization  at  that  time.  In 
1872  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  in  November, 
1874,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  Tilden's  popularity  and  influence 
in  the  State  led  to  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  that  met  at  St.  Louis  in 
June,  1876.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the 
same  office,  and  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed was  one  of  the  most  exciting  that 
had  been  known  for  many  years.  The 
result  was  doubtful — the  victory  being 
claimed  by  both  parties.  Double  returns 
were  sent  in  from  several  States,  and  new 
means  were  adopted  for  determining  the 
result.     The  body  known   as  the  Elec- 


toral Commission  was  established  by 
Congress,  consisting  of  Ave  members  of 
the  House,  Ave  Senators,  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  To  this  body  was  referred  all 
questions  as  to  the  true  returns  from  the 
disputed  States*  and  the  decision  rendered 
was  accepted  by  Congress  as  settling  all 
controversy.  Mr.  Hayes  was  declared 
duly  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  elec- 
toral vote.  There  were  large  numbers 
who  maintained  that  Mr.  Tilden  was 
rightfully  elected,  and  should  have  been 
inaugurated.  This  feeling  continued, 
and  made  him  a  prominent  candidate  be- 
fore the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1880,  but  he  declined  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  pressed  before  that  as- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Tilden  possesses  an  ample  fortune, 
and  lives  in  retirement,  enjoying  all  the 
comforts  of  quiet,  private  life. 


SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 


Delrvtredby  Mr,  Tilden  on  being  nominated 

Fellow -citizens:  I  thank  vou  for  the 
honor  you  do  me  in  the  midst  of  this  storm.  I 
know  it  is  the  cause,  more  than  its  representa- 
tive, that  calls  out  this  manifestation  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm.     Well  may  it. 

A  peaceful  revolution  in  all  government 
within  the  United  States  is  going  on  to  a  sure 
consummation.  Ideas  of  change  pervade  the 
political  atmosphere.  They  spring  up  from  the 
convictions  of  the   people.     The  supjwrters  of 


for  Governor  of  New  Tork^  Sept.  it,  1874. 

the  administration  have  lost  confidence  in  it,  an 
in  themselves.    The   opposition   become   mor^* 
intense  in  their  convictions,  and  in  their  actior» 
Multitudes  pass  over  from  support  to  oppositiotm- 
or  sink  into  silent  discontent. 

Are  we  asked   the  causes.^     The  answer  1=? 
found  in   the  condition   of  our  countrv.     Th 
fruits  of  a  false  and  delusive  system  of  govern 
ment  finances  are  everywhere  around  us.     Al 
business  is  in  a  drv  rot.      In  everv  industrv  it  i* 
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hard  to  make  the  two  ends  meet  Incomes  are 
shrinking  away ;  and  many  hitherto  affluent  are 
becoming  anxious  about  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Working-men  are  out  of  employment 
The  poor  cannot  look  out  upon  the  light  or  air 
of  heaven,  but  they  see  the  wolf  at  the  door. 

Inflation  no  longer  inflates.  Even  while  pa- 
per money  is  swelling  out  a  new  emission, 
values  sink.  Bankers*  balances  in  the  monetary 
centers  are  increased,  and  call  loans  are  cheaper ; 
but  those  who  need  more  capital  can  neither 
buy  nor  borrow  any  of  the  forty-four  millions 
of  new  greenbacks.  The  truth  is,  that  our  body 
politic  has  been  overdrugged  with  stimulants: 
new  stimulants  no  longer  lift  up  the  languid 
parts  to  a  healthy  activity.  They  merely  carry 
more  blood  to  the  congested  centers. 

One  thing  only  remains  in  its  integrity ;  that 
is  our  taxes.  Amid  general  decay,  taxation  puts 
out  new  sprc^ts,  and  grows  luxuriantly.  *^  It 
seats  itself*' — if  I  may  borrow  a  figure  from  the 
greatest  of  our  American  poets — 

"Upon  the  sepulcher — 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  its  fj^hastly  foe. 
Makes  its  own  nourishment." 

National  taxes — State  taxes — county  taxes — 
town  taxes — municipal  taxes.  The  collector  is 
as  inevitable  as  the  grim  messenger  of  death. 
Incomes,  profits,  wages;  all  these  fail,  but  taxes 
rise. 

Six  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  say  that, 
while  values  were  ascending,  and  for  some  time 
after,  it  might  he  easy  to  pay  these  taxes  out  of 
the  froth  of  our  apparent  wealth ;  but  that,  when 
the  reaction  of  an  unsound  sj-stem  of  govern- 
ment finance  should  set  in,  the  enormous  tax- 
ation which  that  system  had  created  would  con- 
sume not  only  our  incomes  and  profits,  but 
I  trench  upon  our  capital.  What  was  then  pre- 
I        ciicted  is  now  experience. 

I  Retrenchment   in  public  expenditure,  reform 

I         in    public  administration;  simplification  and  re- 

J        ^taction   of  tariff  and   taxes;  accountability   of 

I         F^Xiblic    officers,  enforced   bv   better    civil     and 


criminal  remedies.  The  people  must  have  these 
measures  of  present  relief — measures  of  seciu-ity 
for  the  future. 

The  Federal  government  is  drifting  into 
greater  dangers  and  greater  evils.  It  is  rushing 
onward  in  a  career  of  centralism,  absorbing  all 
governmental  powers,  and  assuming  to  manage 
all  the  aflidrs  of  human  society.  It  under- 
takes to  direct  the  business  of  individuals  by 
tariffs  not  intended  for  legitimate  transaction, 
g^nting  special  privileges,  and  fostering  mo- 
nopolies at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  has 
acquired  control  of  all  banks ;  it  has  threatened 
to  seize  on  all  the  telegraphs;  it  is  claiming 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  railroad  corporations 
chartered  by  the  States,  and  amenable  to  the  just 
authority  of  the  States.  It  is  going  on  to 
usurp  control  of  all  our  schools  and  colleges, 
stretching  the  drag-net  over  the  whole  country, 
and  forcing  editors  and  publishers  away  from 
their  distant  homes  into  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  subjecting  the  free  press 
of  the  whole  United  States,  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Administration,  to  trial  by  the  creatures  of 
the  Administration,  acting  under  the  eye  of  the 
Administration.  It  dared  to  enforce  this  tyranny 
against  a  free  man  of  the  metropolis  of  our 
State. 

These  tendencies  must  be  stopped,  or,  before 
we  know  it,  the  whole  character  of  our  govern- 
ment will  be  changed.  The  simple  and  free  in- 
stitutions of  our  fathers  will  have  become  the 
worst  government  that  has  ever  ruled  over  a 
civilized  people. 

It  will  be  the  most  ignorant.  A  distinguished 
Republican  statesman  (I  mean  Senator  Conk- 
ling)  lately  told  me  that  more  than  5,000  bills 
were  before  Congress  at  its  last  session.  In  a 
little  time,  as  we  are  now  going  on,  there  will  be 
20,000.     Nobody  can  know  what  is  in  them. 

We  have  a  country  eighteen  times  as  large  as 
France,  with  a  population  of  43,000,000,  doubling 
every  thirty  years,  and  full  of  activities  and  in- 
terests.    .\   centralized  government,   meddling 
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with  everything,  and  attempting  to  manage 
everything,  could  not  know  the  wants  or  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  different  localities,  and 
would  be  felt  only  by  its  blunders  and  its  wrongs. 

It  would  be  the  most  irresponsible,  and  there- 
fore not  only  the  most  oppressive,  but  the  most 
corrupt,  with  which  any  people  has  been  cursed. 

To-dav  the  advances  which  we  have  made  to- 
ward  this  fatal  system  are  maturing  their  fatal 
fruits.  The  Federal  Administration  is  taunted 
with  abuses,  with  jobbery,  and  with  corruption. 
In  the  dominion  which  it  maintains  over  the  re- 
constructed Southern  States,  organized  pillage 
on  a  scale  tenfold  larger  than  that  of  the  Tweed 
"Ring,**  is  the  scandal  and  shame  of  the 
countrv. 

Civil  liberty  is  endangered.  It  is  now  certain 
that  President  Grant  nourishes  the  bad  ambition 
of  a  third  term. 

If  the  sacred  tradition  established  by  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jackson,  can  be 
broken,  the  President  may  be  elected  indefinite- 
ly, and  wielding  from  the  center  the  immense 
patronage  which  will  grow  out  of  such  vast 
usurpation  of  authorities  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, he  would  grasp  the  means  of  corrupt  in- 
flueivce  by  which  to  carry  the  elections. 

There  will  be  no  organized  thing  in  the 
country  of  sufficient  jKJwer  to  compete  with 
him,  or  to  resist  him.  The  forms  of  free  govern- 
ment may  remain,  but  the  spirit  and  the  sub- 
stance will  be  changed.  An  elective  personal 
despotism  will  have  been  established.  Roman 
history  in  the  person  of  Augustus  Ca»sar  will  be 
repeated. 

Thoughtful  men  are  turning  their  minds  to 
the  means  of  escape  from  the  overshadowing 
evils.  The  Republican  party  cannot  save  the 
country.  Ideas  of  governmental  meddling  and 
centralism  dominate  over  it.  Class  interests 
hold  it  firmly  to  evil  courses.  Throngs  of  office- 
holders,   contractors,    and    jobbers    who    have 


grown  up  in  fourteen  years  of  it*  administration 
— in  four  years  of  war,  and  during  an  era  of  paper 
money — are  too  strong  in  the  machinery  of  the 
party  for  the  honest  and  well-intending  masses 
of  the  Republicans.  The  Republican  party 
contributed  largely  to  maintain  the  Union  during 
the  civil  war.  It  cannot  reconstruct  civil  liberty 
and  free  institutions  after  the  peace. 

A  change  of  men  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
change  of  measures.    The  opposition  is  being 
matured  and  educated  to  take  the  Administra- 
tion.    The  Democracv  and  the  traditions  of  its 
best  days,  will  form  tlie  nucleus  of  the  opposi- 
tion.    It  embraces  vastly  the  larger  body  of  men 
of  sound  ideas  and  sound  practices  in  political 
life.     It   must  remove  every   taint  which   has 
touched  it  in  evil  times.    It  must  become  a  com- 
pact and  homogeneous  mass.     It  must  gather  to 
its  alliance  all  who  think  the  same  thing  con— 
cerning  the  interests  of  our  Republic     It  is  be— 
coming  an  adequate  and  effective  instrument  to 
reform   the   Administration,   and    to    save  th^ 
countrv. 

It  reformed  itself  in  order  that  it  might  reforn:"*. 
the  country,  and  now,  in  your  name  and  in  th^ 
name  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  voters  whonrm 
you  represent,  we  declare  that  in  this  great  worlc 
we  will  tread  no  step  backward.     Come  weal  oi" 
come  woe,  we  will  not  lower  or  flag.     We   will 
go  forward  until  a  political   revolution    will   be 
worked  out,  and  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  shall  rule  in  the  Administration  of  the 
Federal  government. 

Let  us  obey  the  patriotic  maxim  of  old  Rome, 
'*  Never  to  despair  of  our  country."  Actual 
evils  can  be  mitigated.  Bad  tendencies  can  be 
turned  aside.  The  burdens  of  government  can 
be  diminished.  Productive  industry  will  be  re- 
newed, and  frugality  will  repair  the  waste  of  our 
resources.  Then  shall  the  golden  days  of  the 
Republic  once  more  return,  and  the  people  be- 
come prosperous  and  happy. 
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HE  subject  of  this  brief  sketch 
was  born  in  Boundbrook,  Som- 
erset county,  New  Jersey,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1832.  He  entered  New 
York  University  when  in  his  sev- 
enteeth  year,  and  graduated  in  1853.  He 
then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and 
finished  his  course  there  in  1856.  His 
first  settlement  as  a  pastor  was  over  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Belleville, 
New  Jereey,  where  he  remained  until 
1859.  He  then  received,  and  accepted,  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Syracuse,  New  York, 
where  he  continued  from  1859  to  1862, 
at  which  time  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  took  charge  of  the  Second  Re- 
formed Church  of  that  city.  He  re- 
mained there  seven  years,  and  in  1869 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  he  still  remains. 

Mr.  Talmage  became  quite  popular  at 
once,  and  the  year  following  his  settle- 
ment the  congregation  built  a  new  church 
edifice  of  wood  and  iron,  semi-circular  in 
form,  and    large  enough   to   seat    3y4.cx) 


people.  This  was  called  the  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle,  and,  in  an  enlarged  form, 
continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  congre- 
gation until  its  destruction  by  fire,  De- 
cember 22,  1872.  This  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  pastor  and  people;  but, 
with  buoyant  courage,  they  went  t© 
work  to  rebuild  the  New  Tabernacle. 
The  new  structure  is  of  brick,  Gothic  in 
style  of  architecture,  and  retains  the  semi- 
circular form.  It  contains  sittings  for 
5,000  persons,  being  the  largest  Pro- 
testant Church  in  America,  and  was 
dedicated  on  February  22,  1874.  The 
sittings  in  this  church  are  free  to  all  who 
come — the  poor  being  able  to  secure  as 
good  a  seat  as  the  rich.  The  expenses  of 
the  congregation  are  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  his  ministerial  work  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  Be- 
side his  regular  pastoral  duties,  which  he 
performs  with  conscientious  thorough- 
ness, he  has  found  time  for  performing  a 
vast  amount  of  extra  labor.  In  1872  he 
organized  a  lay  college  for  religious 
training,  open  to  all  persons  desiring  to 
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attend.  In  it  instruction  is  given  in  the 
general  field  of  literature,  logic,  and  phil- 
osophy, as  well  as  in  both  natural  and 
systematic  theology,  a  full  study  of  sacred 
history  and  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  Bible  interpretation.  Young  men^ 
who  have  not  time  or  money  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  in  college  or  seminary, 
can  in  this  school  secure  a  training  that 
will  be  of  great  aid  to  them  throughout 
their  lives.  Beside  this,  he  has  been 
editor  of  "The  Christian  at  Work" 
since  18749  and  has  published  a  number 
of  works,  among  them  being,  "  Crumbs 
Swept    Up,"  "The    Almond    Tree    in 


Blossom,"  "Abomination  of  Modem  So- 
ciety," "Around  the  Tea-Table,"  "  Old 
Wells  Dug  Out,"  "  Sports  That  Kill," 
and  "  Every- Day  Religion." 

In  1S79  charges  of  dishonorable  con- 
duct in  business  matters  were  preferred 
against  him.  They  were  not  sustained 
by  the  Presbytery,  and,  on  appeal  being 
taken,  the  decision  was  approved  by  the 
Synod  and  the  General  Assembly  in 
1 88 1.  He  was  at  one  time  a  frequent 
and  popular  public  lecturer,  and  has  been 
heard  all  over  the  country,  but  of  late 
years  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  powers 
to  his  pastoral  and  religious  duties. 


LAST  THINGS. 


J/ir.  TaluMg^s  Christmas 
["  It  U  the  last  time."— x  John  ii.,  iS.] 
I  remark,  that  men  are  coming  nearer  to  their 
hsi  sinful  amusement,  A  dissipated  life  soon 
stops.  The  machinery  of  life  is  so  delicate 
that  it  will  not  endure  much  trifling.  As  the 
herdsman  throws  a  peck  of  corn  under  the 
swine's  snout  to  be  crunched  and  devoured,  so 
dissipation  is  throwing  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  by  the  scores,  into  the  maw  of  death. 
They  think  they  can  stand  night  carousals,  are 
as  well  satisfied  to  retire  at  i  o*clock  in  the 
morning  as  at  10  at  night;  feel  as  safe  in  drink- 
ing wine  as  water ;  walk  without  compunction 
with  the  unclean.  But  they  will  soon  be 
through.  The  time  comes»  when,  with  flushed 
countenances  they  will  turn  back  from  the  gam- 
ing-table or  come  reeling  from  the  midnight 
debauch,  and,  wrapping  themselves  about  with 
sin  as  a  garment,  will  stagger  on,  and  striking 
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their  foot  against  the  com^  of  their  own  tomb- 
stone, will  fall  flat  into  hell. 

Look  into  that  door!  It  is  not  safe  to  go 
further.  There  they  sit,  the  debauchees  flinging 
the  dice ;  bloats  emptying  the  decanters ;  flaunt- 
ing daughters  of  death  whirling  about  in  the 
dance.  With  some  of  them  it  is  the  last  night 
on  earth.  Twist  up  the  gas-lights  full  head,  for 
eternal  darkness  is  dropping !  Fill  the  glass  to 
the  brim,  for  inextinguishable  is  about  to  strike 
its  fangs!  Drink  deep  and  long,  and  all  the 
hiccoughing,  jeering,  blaspheming  crew  rise  up 
and  click  the  rim  of  their  glasses!  and  spirits 
lost,  with  flcry  fingers  clutching  the  cups,  give 
wild  huzza  of  death,  as,  all  together,  they  break 
through  the  rotten  and  crackling  floor  into  the 
smoking,  screaming  horrors  of  the  damned; 
and  all  the  demons  of  darkness  clap  their  hands 
and  shout,   ^^  Ha!  ha!  it  was  their  last  time!^^ 
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Again  I  remark,  that  men  are  coming  nearer  to 
their  last  Sabbath,  The  week  seems  to  me  like 
a  Red  Sea,  tossing,  tossing ;  the  Sabbath  like  a 
path  cut  tlirough  it,  where  we  may  walk  dry 
shod.  God  lifting  his  hand  again  above  the 
waters,  all  our  cares  and  annoyances  are 
whelmed  in  the  flood. 

Where  did  you  pass  your  boyhood  Sabbaths? 
You  say,  in  a  New  England  village.  You  re- 
member the  church,  and  the  green  in  front; 
and  the  crv  of  the  swallows  in  the  tower  as  the 
tap  of  the  bell  scattered  them;  and  the  quiet 
graveyard  beside  it,  some  of  the  stones  lean- 
ing over,  and  the  moss  almost  covering  the 
letters ;  the  long  line  of  horses  at  the  hitching- 
post ;  the  group  at  the  church  door ;  the  minister, 
plain,  and  earnest,  and  affectionate ;  the  children, 
with  whom  you  exchanged  mischievous  glances, 
and  the  aged  men  and  women,  to  whom  you 
looked  up  with  veneration,  though  they  were 
sometimes  asleep  at  the  head  of  the  pew — all 
of  them  sound  asleep  now,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
church  that  once  they  frequented.  With  some 
of  you  it  was  the  Scotch  kirk,  or  the  English 
chapel,  or  the  city  church.  Somehow,  ever 
since  then  you  loved  Sunday  to  come.  Its  sun- 
rise seems  more  golden;  its  noonday  more 
bright;  its  evening  more  suggestive;  and  al- 
though you  feel,  before  God,  that  many  of  your 
Sundays  have  been  wasted,  you  still  say,  "Sweet 
Sabbath !  "  "  Messenger  from  God  I  Pillow  on 
which  to  put  the  aching  head ! "  Day  fragrant 
of  all  ** sweet  memories!     How  I  love  thee!" 

If  you  are  forty  years  of  age,  two  thousana 
and  eighty  of  your  Sabbaths  are  gone.  Indeed, 
the  whole  flock  of  them  is  started,  and  the  last 
of  them  will  soon  spread  wing.  It  will  break 
from  the  east,  the  bells  will  ring.  There  n-ill  be 
the  shuffle  of  voung  feet  and  old  on  the  wav  to 
church.  The  baptismal  waters  will  be  shed,  the 
sacramental  wine  poured,  the  evening  service  will 
pass,  the  Amen  will  finish  the  benediction,  the 
lights  will  be  lowered,  the  gates  will  jar  shut,  and 
the  sexton  will  turn  the  key  in  the  lock.    Nothing 


peculiar  in  the  looks  of  the  wall  that  night,  or 
in  the  sound  of  the  music.  But  that  will  be  the 
ending  of  your  Sabbaths.  Can  you  not  have 
one  more.'  Not  one  more.  It  will  come  for 
others,  but  not  for  us.  The  last  hvmn.  The 
last  sermon.  The  last  benediction.  The  last 
Sabbath.  The  last  time!  This  very  Sabbath 
may  be  your  closing  day  of  rest.  If  so,  you 
had  better  take  a  good  look  at  all  these  sacred 
places,  and  say,  **  Farewell,  pew  and  pulpit, 
and  all  ye  worshipers!  Farewell,  song  and 
sermon!  I  make  my  exit!  Farewell,  thou 
Christian  Sabbath !  To  all  these  scenes,  where 
I  have  rejoiced,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  farewell 
all,  forever!"     It  is  the  last  time. 

Again,  we  come  near  the  last  year  of  our 
life.  The  world  is  at  least  six  thousand  vears 
old.  Sixty  thousand  years  may  yet  come,  and 
the  procession  may  seem  interminable,  but  our, 
own  closing  earthly  year  is  not  far  off.  Fifteen 
hundred  and  forty -six  was  a  memorable  year,  be- 
cause in  it  Luther  died.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
fifly-two  was  a  marked  year,  because  in  it  Lord 
Wellington  died.*  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  was  a  marked  year,  because  in  it  Hugh 
Miller  died.  But  there  is  a  year  near  at  hand 
more  tremendous  to  us,  and  that  is  the  vear  in 
which  we  will  die.  Seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  was  a  memorable  year,  for  in  it 
Waterloo  was  fought.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  was  a  memorable  year,  because  in  it 
Solferino  was  fought  .  But  there  will  be  a  more 
memorable  year  to  us,  and  that  will  be  the  year  in 
which  we  fight  our  battle  with  our  last  enemy. 
That  year  will  open  with  the  usual  New  Year 
congratulations.  It  will  revel  in  the  same 
orchard  blossoming ;  it  will  roar  with  the  same 
Fourth  of  July  rejoicings;  it  will  close  with  the 
same  Christmas  festivals;  and  yet  it  will  be  un- 
like all  others,  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be  our  clos- 
ing year.  The  spring  grass  may  be  cleft  of  the 
spade  to  let  us  down  to  our  resting-place;  or  while 
the  summer  grain  is  falling  to  the  sickle,  we 
may  be  harvested  for  another  world ;  or,  while 
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the  autumnal  leaves  are  flying  in  the  November 
gale,  we  may  fade  and  fall ;  or  the  driving  sleet 
mav  cut  the  faces  of  the  black- tasseled  horses 
that  pull  us  out  in  our  last  ride.  But  it  will  be 
the  year  in  which  our  body  and  soul  part;  the 
year  in  which  for  us  time  ends,  and  eternity  be- 
gins. All  other  years  are  as  nothing.  The 
year  in  which  you  were  born,  the  year  in  which 
you  were  married,  the  year  in  which  you  began 
business  for  yourself,  the  year  in  which  your 
father  died — all  of  them  are  of  less  importance 
than  this  last  year  of  your  life. 

During  the  year  which  expires  to-night,  in 
three  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from  this 
time  by  that  clock;  how  many  will  have  gone 
into  the  next  world  .^  About  five  million  five 
hundred  thousand  souls.  It  was  their  last  vcar. 
Some  of  them  may  have  expected  it,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them,  if  foretold  that  this  would  be 
their  closing  year,  would  have  laughed  outright 
and  said:  **  Is  not  my  arm  strong?  Is  not  my 
eye  clear?  Is  not  my  lung  sound?  Who  can 
skip,  or  climb,  or  lif^,  or  run,  better  than  I  ?  The 
doctor  of  the  *  Life  Insurance  Company '  pro- 
nounced me  soimd.  All  my  friends  congratu- 
late me  on  my  healthy  appearance.  Begone 
with  your  evil  prophecy !  I  shall  see  my  three- 
score and  ten!"  Yet  those  live  million  five 
hundred  thousand  have  gone.  No  more  motion 
in  their  heart  than  if  it  had  never  pulsated.  No 
more  brightness  in  their  eye  than  if  it  had 
always  been  blind.  The  earth  sails  on — a 
great  hearse,  containing  thousands,  millions, 
billions,  trillions,  quadrillons,  of  the  dead.  But 
the  record  of  the  year  is  not  yet  made  up.  In 
the  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  that  remain, 
at  least  ten  thousand  and  nine  hundred  spirits 
will  swing  out  of  this  life.  The  gate  of  eternity 
has  opened  and  shut  to  let  in  six  or  seven  souls 
since  I  began  that  last  sentence.  I  beat  the  sec- 
onds with  my  hand !  At  every  stroke  a  spirit 
flies.  There  goes  one — another — and  another. 
//  was  the  last  time! 

What  is  that  winged  creature  flying  through 


the  air?  It  is  the  present  year.  It  is  flying 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  I  say,  *♦  Stop,  oh,  fly- 
ing year!  *'  It  stops  not,  but  cries  as  it  passes, 
**  With  my  torch  I  kindled  the  morning.  From 
my  cup  I  poured  the  blackness  of  the  night  I 
strewed  the  marriage-altar,  and  dug  the  grave. 
I  set  on  fire  the  cities  and  the  forest.  I  palsied 
the  eloquent  tongue,  and  spread  the  sick  bed, 
and  delivered  the  captive,  and  awoke  the  song, 
and  garnered  the  harvest  Out  of  my  bosom 
flew  the  white  dove  of  peace,  and  from  my  hand 
were  flung  the  arrows  of  war.  I  brought  mes- 
sages of  mercy  to  one,  and  from  another  I  took 
away  the  last  chance.  I  pulled  on  the  chariot 
of  the  king.  Between  the  eternities  I  fly.  One 
stroke  more  of  my  wing,  and  I  shall  be  at  rest. 
The  time  is  short.     Prejjare !     Prepare ! " 

Again  I  remark,  that  we  are  coming  nearer 
the  last  mofnent  of  our  life.  That  is  often  the 
most  cheerful  moment.  John  Howard  talked 
of  it  with  exhilaration,  and  selected  his  own 
burial  place,  saying  to  his  friend,  "  A  spot  near 
the  village  of  Dauphiny  would  suit  me  nicely." 
When  John  Doute  was  dying  in  Ihe  triumph  of 
the  Gospel,  some  one  said,  "Let  us  pray." 
"  No,"  said  another  Christian,  **let  us  sing  him 
over  the  Jordan!'*  But  it  will  be  a  dark  mo- 
ment if  we  are  unfitted  for  it.  When  we  get  in 
the  last  two  minutes  of  our  lives,  there  will  be 
no  time  left  for  anything.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  strike  a  match  and  get  a  light  on  a  strip's 
deck  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane,  as  to  prepare 
for  eternity  when  the  winds  of  death  are  in  the 
blast.  It  is  a  poor  time  to  start  to  get  your 
house  insured  when  the  flames  are  bursting  out 
of  all  the  windows,  and  it  is  a  poor  time  to  at- 
tempt to  prepare  for  death  when  the  realities  of 
eternity  are  taking  hold  of  us.  Fortunately  for 
those  who  stay  behind,  the  remorse  of  those 
who  leave  the  world  unprepared  is  not  usually 
observed.  In  the  exhausted  physical  condition 
nothing  is  especially  evident  But,  I  suppose,  the 
soul  flies  around  terribly,  and  tries  to  hold  back, 
and  flutters  its  wings  like  a  captured  eagle,  and 
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writhes,  and  turns,  and  tries  to  batter  itself  loose 
from  its  pursuers.  If  jou  come  to  a  precipice, 
and  look  a  thousand  feet  dovm,  you  get  dizzy  ^ 
and  want  to  hold  fast  How  then,  must  the  un- 
prepared soul  feel  when  it  comes  to  the  brink  of 
this  life  and  looks  down — farther  than  a  Ktone 
could  drop  in  a  thousand  years/  and  irresistible 
forces  are  pushing  it  to  the  verge,  and  it  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  to  clutch,  nothing  to  brace 
itielf  against!  The  soul  says,  "The  last  min- 
ute iuu  come.  No  time  to  pray,  or  to  rehearse 
tbc  past,  or  to  cry  for  mercy.  Everything  done, 
and  irrevocably  done.  Here  I  stand  on  the 
dividing  line  between  two  worlds*  Shall  I  jump? 
Which  way  shall  I  jump?  Shall  I  fly?  Which 
way  shall  I  fly?" 

A  California  stage  driver,  after  having  been 
engaged  in  that  business  for  many  years,  was 
dying,  and  in  his  last  moment  he  put  his  foot 
out  of  the  bed,  and  swung  it  back  and  forth. 
Some  one  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  make 
that  motion  with  your  foot?"  He  replied,  "I 
am  on  the  down  grade,  and  I  cannot  get  my 
foot  on  the  brake."  When  our  last  moment 
comes,  we  cannot  stop.  Our  going  will  be  in- 
evitable, and  we  will  not  be  able  to  put  our  foot 
on  the  brake. 

*'  Lo!  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  1  stand, 

Yet  how  insensible ! 
A  point  of  time,  a  moment's  space. 
Removes  me  to  yon  heavenly  place, 

Or  shuts  me  up  in  hell!  " 

I  congratulate  all  Christian  people  on  the  fact 
that  they  have  come  to  the  last  Sabbath  of  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  nearer  the  end  of  all  their  sorrows. 

Among  the  Sierra  Nevada^  Moimtains  I  was 
"^^alking  with  some  of  the  passengers  to  relieve 
the  overladen  stage,  and  one  of  them  gave  me 
*ii8  history.  He  said,  *'  With  my  wife  I  came  to 
C^ifomia  twenty  years  ago.   We  suflfered  every 

^iardship.    I  went  to  the  mines,  but  had  no  luck. 

^  afterward  worked  at  a  trade,  but  had  no  luck. 

Then  I  went  to  farming,  but  had  no  luck.     We 


suflfered  almost  starvation.  Everything  seemed 
to  go  against  us.  While  we  were  in  complete 
poverty,  my  wife  died.  After  her  death  I  went 
again  to  the  mines.  I  struck  a  vein  of  gold 
which  yielded  me  forty  thousand  dollars.  I  am 
now  on  my  way  to  San  Francisco,  to  transfer 
the  mine,  for  which  I  am  to  receive  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars."  "Then,"  said  I,  "you  are 
worth  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars?** 
He  said,  "  Yes,  but  it  comes  too  late,  my  wife 
is  gone.  The  money  is  nothing  to  me  now." 
Yes,  his  earthly  prosperity  had  come  too  late! 
So  there  are  those  whose  entire  life  is  made 
up  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  When  success 
comes,  it  comes  too  late,  and  they  cannot  enjoy  it 
But,  glory  to  God,  the  path  of  tears  has  a  ter- 
minus. The  storm  will  not  blow  on  forever. 
Child  of  God,  you  are  not  far  off  from  the  last 
disappointment,  and  the  last  groan.  The  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  lead 
you  to  living  fountains  of  water,  and  God  shall 

a 

wipe  away  all  tears  from  your  eyes. 

To  others,  my  subject  brings  arousal.  In 
three  hours  and  ten  minutes  more,  the  volume 
of  your  year's  opportunity  and  behi^ior  will 
be  closed,  clasped,  sealed,  and  laid  away  on  the 
shelf  of  history.  No  prayer  can  be  added;  no 
privilege  inscribed;  no  sin  erased.  Just  as  the 
Book  closes  to-night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  it  will  be 
until  the  archangel  wrenches  it  open.  The  re- 
cording angel  is  at  this  moment  writing  the  last 
sentence  of  the  tremendous  volume.  He 
either  writes  *' December  31,  1871,"  your  name 
under  it,  and  the  words  '''Accepted  Christy  and  all 
is  we^,"  or,  in  the  other  case,  he  writes,  "De- 
cember 31,  1871,"  your  name  under  it,  and  the 
words,  "  Would  not  turn.  The  year  and  the  day 
of  £race  arc  ended.  He  must  perish;^'*  and  the 
lids  of  the  great  book  come  shut  with  a  strong 
hand ;  and  as  the  angel  lays  it  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  I  hear  him  say  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  judgment  day,  "  No  more  mercy  for  that 
man.  It  is  the  last  time.  Holy  Spirit,  fly  away. 
*Angels,  cease   to  hover!     Sword  of  truth,  be 
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sheathed!  Gate  of  Heaven,  clang  ehutl  Done! 
Done  1     II 11  tie  last  time/  ' " 

Shall  not  these  closing  momente  of  the  year 
witness  your  repentance?  Shall  not  this  hour 
record  your  flight  from  sin? 

I  have  read,  that  when  the  Declaration  of  In^ 
dependence  was  being  made  in  Philadelphia  In 
1776,  the  people  were  so  anxious  to  know  the 
exact  moment  when  the  document  was  com- 
pleted, that  Ihey  placed  a  man  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  where  the  delegates  were  assembled,  and 
another  man  on  tlie  stairs  leading  to  the  tower, 
and  another  man  with  his  hand  on  the  rope  of 
the  bell;  and  then,  when  Ihc  last  signer  of  the 
Declaration  had  affixed  his  name,  the  man   at    I 


the  door  shouted  upward,  '^Ring.'"  and 
man  on  the  stairs  heard  it,  and  shouted  upw-. 
"Ring!"  and  the  man  with  his  hand  on 
ro|>e  of  the  betl  heard  it,  and  sounded  the  tidi 
over  the  city. 

If,  to-night,  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  ; 
would  make  your  declaration  of  Independe 
from  the  power  of  sin,  there  would  be  great 
joicing  on  earth,  and  in  heaven.  I  would  cry 
ward  to  the  angels  poising  In  mid  air,  Ri- 
and  they,  to  those  standing  on  the  battlemei 
to  the  dwellers  in  Che  temples,  and  In  the  m 
sions,  Ring!  and  ill  heaven  would  ring,  1 
ring,  at  the  news  of  a  soul  redeemed, — 11  k 
safe,  forever  and  forever! 
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£  must  turn  to  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union  to  find  the 
man  who,  in  point  of  service  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  is  the 
oldest  member  of  that  body.  Others 
may  have  lived  longer,  but  none  have 
held  their  place  so  long. 

Henry  B.  Anthony  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Coventry,  Rhode  Island,  April 
I,  1815.  He  spent  his  early  yeai*s  in 
storing  his  mind  with  that  information 
which  enabled  him  to  start  well  in  a 
public  career  that  has  been  long  and 
useful. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  regular  course  in  Brown  University, 
in  the  city  of  Providence,  and  in  due 
time  graduated  with  full  honors.  Hq 
soon  afterward  entered  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism, becoming  editor  of  the  Provi- 
dence "Journal."  He  bent  all  his  ener- 
gies to  his  new  task,  and  was  fully  re- 
warded bv  the  increased  influence  and 
circulation  of  his  paper,  and  the  oromi- 
nence  in  which  it  placed  him. 

Mr.  Anthony  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  "Journal"  for  thirty  years;  and 
many  of  these  years,  too,  were  filled  full 


of  other  important  duties,  as  ably  per- 
formed as  was  his  editorial  work 

In  1849  he  was  nominated  for  Gover- 
nor, and  elected,  and  was  nominated  and 
elected  for  a  second  term,  when  he  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  the  third  time. 
In  1859  he  took  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  by  successive  re- 
elections  he  has  continued  a  member  of 
that  body  until  the  present  time.  His 
present  term  of  office  will  expire  in  1889. 
During  this  long  f>eriod  of  public  service 
he  has  been  prominently  placed  before 
the  wholc^ nation;  he  has  taken  part  in 
one  of  the  grandest  dramas  ever  played 
on  the  world's  stage,  and  there  is  not  a 
page  in  his  whole  history  that  should 
cause  the  blush  of  shame  to  mantle  his 
cheek. 

His  editorial  career  covered  the  period 
preceding  the  terrible  civil  war,  and  ex- 
tended through  it.  His  study  of  the 
great  leading  subjects  then  gave  him  a 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  national  affairs. 

He  entered  the  Senate  just  before  the 
dark  days  of  civil  strife,  and  during  his 
long  peritxl  of  service   there  the  nation 
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has  had  no  truer  friend  than  he.  He  has 
served  on  many  of  the  most  important 
committees  during  his  membership  in 
the  Senate,  and  always  with  honor  to 
himself,  and  profit  to  the  nation.  On  the 
23d  of  March,  1S69,  he  was  elected 
,  President  fro  tern  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
the    10th  of  March,  1871,  the  honor  of 


President  pro  tern  was  again  conferred 
upon  him — an  honor  which  he  most 
richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Anthony's  course  through  life  is 
an  example  well  worthy  the  study  of  all 
young  Americans,  and  one  of  which  his 
State  and  the  nation  at  large,  may  well 
be  proud. 


i 


ELECTION  OF    PRESIDENT  AND   VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr,  Amikony't  spteeA^  delivered ih  the 

Mr.  President:  This  subject  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
haustive report  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
industry  and  learning  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  inconven- 
ience and  danger  of  the  present  system  of 
electing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  desirableness  of  a  change.  Nor,  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  varied  rights  and  inter- 
ests and  traditions  to  be  consulted,  does  there 
appear  a  better  mode  of  reform  than  the  one 
proposed.  Agreeing  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
report,  althougli  not  fully  with  some  of  its  rea- 
soning, I  shall  briefly  consider  the  subject,  par- 
ticularlv  with  reference  to  the  smaller  States  of 
the  Union,  one  of  which  I  have  the  honor,  in 
part,  to  represent. 

But  first,  while  I  fully  appreciate  the  peril  of 
the  existing  system,  in  some  respects,  I  appre- 
hend no  danger  from  the  election  of  a  President, 
in  the  last  resort,  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
Constitution  provides,  the  mode  which  the  peo- 
ple ordained,  the  mode  to  which  every  State  has 
solemnlv  assented,  and  which  has  been  twice 
tried,  and  the  President  thereby  elected  has  ex- 
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ercised,  undisputed,  all  the  authority  of  his 
office.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  a 
law-abiding  people.  They  must  be  a  very  rest- 
less and  unreasonable  people  who  would  revolt 
at  a  mode  of  election  which  themselves  had 
ordained,  and  had  twice  consented  to,  and  which 
they  have  the  power  to  change.  There  are  • 
reasons  sufficient  for  the  change  proposed,  there 
is  danger  sufficient  in  the  present  system,  with- 
out supposing  one  which  could  arise  only  from 
the  insubordination  of  the  people  to  their  own 
law,  changeable,  at  their  pleasure,  in  the  mode 
which  they  have  provided.  That  an  election 
illegally  or  fraudulently  forced  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  might  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  government,  is  just  as  probable 
as  that  an  election  illegally  or  fraudulently  ac- 
complished in  any  other  way,  might  produce 
that  result.  In  either  case,  the  dissatisfaction 
would  be,  not  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  with  the  perversion,  the  violation  of 
those  provisions.  In  the  case  of  James  K.  Polk, 
who  was  thought  by  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay 
to  have  been  elected  by  the  naturalization  frauds 
in  New  York,  and  by  the  Plaquemire  frauds  in 
Louisiana,  the  people  submitted,  because  there 
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wa!^  no  legal  remedy,  and  because  all  the  forms 
of  law  had  been  complied  with.  And,  more- 
over, although  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Clay  be- 
lieved that  a  majority  ought  to  have  been  re- 
turned for  him,  it  was  undeniable  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  legal  votes  of  the  two  candidates  was 
small.  It  was  not  as  though  a  President  had 
been  forced  on  the  people  against  the  wishes  of 
the  great  majority. 

In  the  case  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  although 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  partisan  talk  about  not 
submitting  to  the  election  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, there  was  never  any  real  danger  to 
the  public   tranquility;    and  the   talk   was   not 
against  the  constitutional  modes  of  the  election, 
but  against  the  agencies  by  which  it  was  alleged 
to  have  been    accomplished.     That  these  alle- 
'gations    of    fraudulent    or    improper   agencies 
were  the  suspicions  or  the  inventions  of    heat- 
ed partisanship,  history    has    well   established. 
But  they  had  at  the  time,  a  great  effect;  indeed, 
to  them  was  due  all  the  apprehensions,  real  or 
imaginxu*y,  of    danger  from    the  unusual,    but 
constitutional  mode  of  the  election.    There  was 
no  proper  cause  of  complaint,  certainly  none  of 
indignation.     There  was  no  outrage  upon  popu- 
lar rights.     The  people  had  divided  their  votes 
among  four   candidates,   and    neither  having  a 
majority,  the  election  came   into  the  House  of 
Representatives.    Jackson  received  99  electoral 
votes,  and  Adam»  84,  and  there  were  78  against 
both;  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
had  no  right  to  claim  from  the  Representatives, 
on  whom  the  election  devolved,  the  subordina- 
tion of  their  own  judgment  to  that  of  a  minority 
of  the  electors,  who  had  cast  their  votes  for  the 
highest  candidate.     To  claim   this  would  be  to 
claim  an  election  by  a  simple  plurality,  and  to 
make   the   election   bv  the   House  less  than  a 
ministerial  office,  a  mere  farce.     It  was  on   no 
*uch  ground  that  the   friends   of  Jackson   de- 
nounced the  Representatives  who  had  exercised 
their  constitutional   rights,  and  their   constitu- 
tional duty.     It  was  on   the  pretense  of  corrupt 


bargaining  in  the  election,    a   pretense   which 
deceived  many  well-meaning  men. 

The  previous  case  of  the  election  of  Jefferson 
presented  a  much  more  serious  cause  of  alarm. 
Yet  this  did  not  arise  out  of  the  mode  of  the 
election,  but  out  of  the  singular  complications 
which  threatened  to  prevent  an  election  of  either 
President  or  Vice-President,  and  to  bring  the 
government  to  a  standstill.  It  was  reported 
that  the  opponents  of  Jefferson  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  determine  that,  rather  than  submit  to  his 
election,  they  would  prevent  an  organization, 
and  drive  the  countrv  to  revolution.  No  such 
purpose  was  entertained,  unless  by  a  few  hot- 
headed men,  who  are  found  in  every  party,  and 
for  which  no  party  should  be  held  responsible. 
Hamilton  disapproved  even  of  the  initial  pro- 
ceeding, and  frankly  and  earnestly  declared 
that  it  was  more  than  a  mistake,  that  it  was  full 
of  danger,  and  that  its  success  would  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  government.  Jefferson, 
who  naturally  listened  with  credulity  to  these 
reports,  said  that,  while  he  would  have  joined  in 
armed  hostility  against  any  act  of  usur|)ation, 
he  would  have  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  election 
of  Burr  and  taken  the  place  of  Vice-President, 
because,  "  however  it  might  have  been  variant  . 
from  the  intentions  of  the  voters,  yet  it  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  Constitution." 
The  crisis  did  not  grow  out  of  any  unfairness  in 
the  mode  of  the  election  by  States,  but  out  of  an 
apprehended  abuse  of  that  mode  of  election,  as 
that  mode  might  be  abused.  Had  the  same 
dead-lock  occurred  by  the  equal  division  of  the 
electoral  or  of  the  popular  vote,  a  similar  danger 
might  have  occurred.  The  danger  was  not  in 
the  system,  but  in  the  party  makers  which 
strove  to  pervert  to  party  uses  the  mode  ap- 
pointed for  continuing  the  government,  and  to 
do  this,  at  the  risk  of  destroying  the  govern- 
ment itself.  There  was  not,  in  either  case,  just 
cause  of  complaint  of  the  equality  of  the  States 
I  in  the  election  by  the  House.  And  in  the  re- 
1    suit    it  proved  that  patriotism  was   too  strong 


for  party y  and  some  of  the  strongest  Federalists, 
and  these,  it  must  be  remarked,  were  from  the 
smaller  States — took  the  course  which  Hamil- 
ton advised  from  the  beginning,  and  voted  for 
JefTerson,  or  cast  blank  votes,  which  amounted 
to  the  same  thing. 

The  lead  in  that  patriotic  act  was  taken  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  Senator,  may  I  not  say 
the  hereditary  Senator  whose  credentials  of  re- 
election from  Delaware,  have  just  been  read, 
and  whose  name  has  been  borne  in  this  chamber 
by  three  generations,  sans  peur  et  sans  refroche,- 

Moreover,  there  is  great  advantage  in  keep- 
ing constantly  in  view  the  Federal  character  of 
the  government,  and  the  power  of  the  States  out 
of  which  the  Republic  grew.  We  have  been 
compelled,  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  ex- 
istence, and  in  reorganizing  government  on  the 
principles  which  prevailed  in  that  struggle,  to 
transfer  to  the  general  government  power  and  au- 
thority which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the 
States,  and  which  we  had  been  educated  to  be- 
lieve could  be  best  exercised  by  them.  While 
the  necessity  of  this  sacrifice  was  to  be  regretted, 
no  patriotic  man  regrets  that  it  was  rendered. 
In  that  way  alone  could  the  rights,  the  existence 
of  the  States  themselves,  be  preserved. 

Nor  do  I  agree  in  all  that  is  said  about  the  un- 
fairness of  this  mode  of  election.  If  the  elec- 
tion were  made  originally  by  the  States, 
each  State  having  one  vote,  the  objection  urged 
to  it  would  be  unanswerable;  but  as  the  choice 
is  confined  to  three  candidates  who  have  re- 
ceived  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes, 
the  only  power  of  the  House  is  to  select  which 
one  of  three  men,  high  in  the  public  confidence 
and  favor,  shall  exercise  the  office,  which 
must  be  exercised  by  somebody,  and  the 
people  cannot  decide  upon  whom  to  confer 
it.  The  action  of  the  House  is  verv  different 
from  a  free  election ;  it  partakes  of  u  judicial  as 
well  as  of  a  political  character. 

In  yielding  my  assent  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, I  am   not,  therefore,  intluenced  by  appre- 


hension of  resistance  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
mode  provided  by  the  Constitution.  But  the 
existing  system  is  an  acknowledged  failure  of 
the  expectations  with  which  it  was  adopted. 
Nothing  is  perfect  The  more  we  study  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  more  we 
admire  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  framed, 
and  the  elasticity  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to 
enlarged  limits,  multiplied  population,  and  fil- 
tered conditions  of  society.  But,  in  respect  to 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  it 
never  once  fulfilled  the  intention,  which  was, 
that  the  electors  should  be  unpledged  men,  not 
appointed  for  a  ntere  ministerial  office,  but 
chosen   for  their  character,  their  wisdom,  their 

patriotism,   to  perform,  according  to  their  own 

• 
judgment,  the    highest    and    most    responsible 

duty  that  could  be  delegated  by  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  representative  government  to  their 
most  trusted  public  servants.  Instead  of  that, 
the  electors,  as  we  all  know,  have  been  selected  to 
vote  for  candidates  already  designated,  and  the 
characters  of  the  electors  does  not  even  entei 
the  consideration  of  the  voters  by  whom  they 
are  chosen.  The  cumbrous  machinery  which  in- 
terposes between  the  people  and  the  candidates 
of  their  choice,  j>erforms  no  real  service,  and  is 
onlv  a  needless  obstacle  and  delav.  But,  more 
than  this,  it  restricts  the  choice  of  the  j>eople; 
and,  instead  of  leaving  their  election  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizenship,  confines  it  to 
those  who  have  a  sufficient  following,  in 'the 
State  in  which  the  voter  lives,  t9  receive  the 
nomination  of  a  full  college  of  electors.  And 
even  should  a  candidate  have  a  considerable 
support  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  all  wasted,  un- 
less it  can  be  concentrated  in  sufficient  number 
in  one  State.  A  candidate  may  have  powerful 
support  and  1;  rge  minorities,  scattered  among 
live  or  six  States,  but,  unless  he  has  a  pluralitv 
in  some  one  State,  every  vote  for  him  is  thrown 
away.  Practically,  tiie  chance  is  limited  to  two, 
or,  at  inoht,  to  three  candidates;  and  these  must 
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be  the  candidates  of  a  reco^ized  party,  strong 
enough  to  perfect  an  organization,  and  to  put  an 
electoral  ticket  in  the  field.  As  the  voter  can- 
not vote  for  his  candidate  personally,  he  must 
vote  for  a  number  of  candidates  equal  to  the 
number  of  electors  to  which  his  State  is  entitled, 
and  must  find  that  number  who  are  precisely  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  and  who  will  consent  to 
serve,  if  elected ;  and  moreover,  they  must  be 
distributed  all  over  the  State.  Nor  can  the 
voter  select  the  President  of  one  party  and  the 
Vice-President  of  another;  he  cannot  vote  for 
his  choice  for  one  of  these  officers,  unless  he 
accepts  the  candidate  associated  on  the  ticket 
with  him.  At  the  last  election,  the  choice  of 
every  voter  was  practically  restricted  to  Grant 
and  Greeley.  If  he  desired  a  man  other  than 
either  of  them,  he  had  no  way  of  making  his 
choice  effective,  even  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
vote.  Nor  could  he  vote  for  Grant  and  Brown, 
or  Greeley  and  Wilson.  He  was  obliged  to  vote 
for  Grant  and  Wilson,  or  for  Greelev  and 
Brown,  or  to  throw  away  his  vote,  which  he 
would  do  just  as  effectually  by  voting  for  any 
other  candidate,  or  for  any  two  of  them,  except 

on  the  ticket  o  i  which  the  two  were  associated. 

• 

A  great  evil  of  this  is,  that  it  strengthens  and  • 
perpetuates,  indeed,  it  makes  quite  necessary  the 
caucus  or  convention,  which  has  grown  to  be 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  our  political  system 
as  though  it  were  embodied  in  the  Constitution, 
and  which  crushes  the  individuality  of  the 
voter,  and  makes  him  only  a  part  of  a  great  par- 
tisan machine,  his  only  choice  being,  to  which 
party  he  shall  surrender  his  right  of  private 
judgment.  How  this  opens  the  way  for  in- 
trigues and  disreputable  combinations,  and  for 
conspiracies  to  obtain  power  for  personal  ob- 
jects, how  it  pledges  in  advance,  and  as  the  price 
of  support  in  the  convention,  that  great  patron- 
age which  the  President  wields,  I  need  not 
point  out.  It  would  greatly  purify  our  elections 
if  the  voters  could  select  their  candidates  from 
the  whole  bodv  of  their  fello.w-citizens,  uncon- 
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trolled  by  convention  or  caucus,  and  responsible 
only  to  their  own  sense  of  right.  It  would  not, 
indeed,  supersede  the  convention,  but  would  de- 
prive it  of  its  tyranny,  and  make  it  responsible 
to  a  patriotic  public  opinion.  The  voter,  if  he 
did  not  like  a  candidate,  would  not  be  obliged  to 
vote  for  him  because  there  was  no  other  way  to 
vote,  except  for  one  that  he  liked  still  less.  And 
this  consideration  would  compel  the  nominating 
conventions  to  greater  prudence  and  wisdom  in 
the  selection  of  candidates. 

All  the  machinery  of  the  existing  system  is 
absurd,  and  is  an  obstacle,  rather  than  a  facility, 
or  any  Other  theory  than  that  upon  which  in- 
deed, the  Constitution  was  adopted,  but  which 
has  utterly  failed,  that  the  electors  should  be  un- 
pledged men,  charged  with  the  duty  of  choos- 
ing a  President  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  to  what  they  might  consider  the  pub- 
lic good,  not  controlled,  or  in  any  way  directed 
by  the  popular  voice,  which  it  was  supposed 
that  they  would  guide,  not  follow.  Every  one 
argues  that  the  system  should  be  abandoned, 
that  the  theory  of  the  election  should  be  con- 
formed to  the  practice,  and  that  the  machinery 
should  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  which 
it  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  verv  much  better  to 
make  the  change  with  as  little  violence  as  is 
practicable  to  the  traditions  of  the  government, 
and  to  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  all  of  the  orig- 
inal intentions  of  the  Constitution,  except  where 
the  intention  has  manifestly  failed  in  practice. 
Especially  is  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  recog- 
nition of  the  States,  in  the  two  electors  which 
belong  to  each  equally,  beyond  those  to  which 
they  are  entitled  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Not  only  is  this  right ;  but  no  amendment  which 
failed  to  recognize  this  equality  could  obtain  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  this  body,  or  receive  the  req- 
uisite assent  of  three-quarters  of  the  States. 

The  amendment  proposed,  happily  secures  the 
right  of  individual  selection,  without  infringing 
upon  the  rights  already  secured  to  the  States. 
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It  permits  every  voter  to  vote  for  the  candidates 
of  his  choice  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  yet  preserves  to  the  States  the  equivalent  of 
the  two  electoral  votes  to  which,  by  the  original 
compact,  they  are  entitled,  in  addition  to  those 
which  are  based  on  population.  It  presents  the 
natural  mode  of  election,  and  abolishes  the  un- 
necessary formalities  which  separate  the  people 
from  the  candidates.  While  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  country  should  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  that  his 
authority  should  rest  on  the  broadest  basis  of 
the  jxjpular  will,  yet,  since  so  desirable  a  result 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  general  concurrence 
ol  opinion,  which  must  be  left  to  its  own  free 
expression,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some 
expedient  be  resorted  to,  in  the  failure  of  such 
concurrence.  To  require  an  absolute  majority 
to  elect  the  President,  might  practically  prevent 
an  election;  and  if  there  be  no  one  whom  a 
majority  of  the  i>eople  prefer,  then  the  natural 
expedient  is  to  elect  that  one  whom  the  greater 
number  prefer.  In  the  first  instance,  absolute 
unanimity  would  be  desirable ;  but  that  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  so  a  majority  is  accepted ;  and 
bv  the  same  natural  conclusion,  if  an  absolute 
majority  be  unattainable,  a  plurality  is  next  best. 
So  plain  is  this,  that,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  a 
plurality  elects  the  State  ollicers,  executive, 
legislative,  and  when  they  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  the  judicial;  in  some  States,  a  majority 
is  required  for  members  of  Congress  on  the 
first  trial ;  but  in  all,  a  plurality  elects  on  the 
second.  Nor  does  the  present  mode  of  election 
secure  a  majority  of  the  people  to  the  election 
of  President.  It  may  happen,  and  has  hap- 
jH*ned,  that  the  candidate  receiving  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote  is  in  a  nnnority  of  the  jKjp- 
ular  vote.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  next  to  an  absolute  majority,  a  plurality 
presents  the  most  natural  and  the  fairest  mode 
of  election,  and  that  the  other  expedients,  how- 
ever well  planned,  have  not  commended  them- 
selves  in  j^ractice. 


Although,  therefore,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
election  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  reasons  that  have  been  stated  elsewhere,  I 
freely  agree  that  it  should  be  abandoned.  It 
may  seem,  at  first,  that  the  smaller  States  make 
some  surrender  of  power  by  changing  the  sys- 
tem which  gives  them  an  equal  suffrage  in  the 
last  resort.  This  might  be  true  if  the  smaller 
States  had  some  interest  apart  from  the  larger 
ones,  and  opposed  -  to  them.  If  it  were  so,  I 
should  recognize  a  deep,  if  not  a  fatal  defect,  in 
our  political  system.'  I  see  no  such  opposition  of 
interests.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ques- 
tions which  have  organized  parties,  and  divided 
the  country,  pass  .over  State  lines  without  not- 
ing them,  and  invade  alike  the  large  and  the 
small  States.  There  is  nothing  in  the  disparity 
of  geographical  limits  which  makes  it  possible 
that  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  shall  separate 
on  political  questions,  or  that  Delaware  and 
Florida  shall  unite.  The  smaller  States  are  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  East,  West, 
North,  South,  and  Middle.  They  have  no  pur- 
poses that  are  not  as  likely  to  be  common  to  the 
larger  States  as  to  each  other.  All  the  appre- 
hensions of  a  combination  of  the  larger  States, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  smaller,  have  proved 
groundless.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  com- 
bine for,  or  against.  The  great  interests  of  the 
countrv  are  common  to  all  the  States,  and  when 
there  have  been  separate  interests,  real  or  imag- 
inarv,  thev  have  not  been  based  on  the  territo- 
rial  limits  of  the  members  of  the  Union.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  regard  the  surrender  of  the  equal 
suffrage  in  the  election  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  an  iniixjrtiint  concession.  But  I 
can  plainly  see  that  in  the  mode  proposed,  of 
election  by  districts,  the  overshadowing  power 
of  the  great  States  is  destroyed.  They  will  no 
longer  cast  their  ^olid  vote  for  President,  bear- 
ing down  four  or  five  of  the  smaller  States, 
each  of  which  may  jwssibly  cast  a  greater  poj>- 
ular  majority,  the  other  way.  New  York  may 
cast  thirtv-fivc  votes  for  one  candidate,   while 
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the  popular  majority   is   less  than   that   which 
Delaware,  with  but  three  votes,  gives  for  the  op- 
posing candidate.      The  present  system  gives 
immense  power  to  majorities,  however  small,  in 
the  great  States,  and  disfranchises  the  minority, 
however  near  it  rises  toward  the  majority.  Thus 
the  State  of  New  York,  outside  the  city,  may 
give  a  majority  one  way,  and  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  city,  not  the  purest  and  most  authen- 
tic, may  reverse  it,  and  carry,  not  only  the  force 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  city,  but  the  entire 
State,  leaving  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  to  the 
great  inland  cities,  to  the  rich  rural  districts,  to 
the   prosperous  and  enterprising  communities, 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  great  lakes,  no  voice  in 
the  election,  for  which  the  heterogeneous  and 
often  the  corrupt  masses  of  the  city  speak,  not 
for  itself  alone,  but  for  the  State.     By  the  sys- 
tem proposed,  the  minority  in  each  State  will  be 
represented,  and  a  great  State,  divided  nearly 
equally,   will    have   no  greater    preponderance 
than  a  smaller  State,  united  upon  one  candidate. 

The  frauds  which  in  1844  carried  the  thirty- 
fix  electoral  votes  of  New  York  for  Polk,  under 
the  present  system,  would,  under  the  amend- 
ments proposed,  have  carried  only  the  four 
rotes  in  the  city,  and  the  inducement  to  the 
frauds  would  have  been  wanting,  for  the  honest 
vote  of  the  city  was  for  Polk,  and  the  frauds 
were  perpetrated  only  to  overbalance  the  suf- 
frage of  the  interior.  Thus  the  purity  of  the 
election  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the 
change.  The  motive  to  fraud  would  be  much 
diminished,  and  the  effort  of  fraud  would  be 
much  lessened. 

The  danger  of  a  disputed  election  for  Presi- 
dent, in  a  State  whose  electoral  vote  would  de- 
cide the  contest,  is  a  most  curious  one.  There 
is  no  tribunal  for  the  verification  of  the  votes, 
and,  although  the  election  may  be  carried,  noto- 
riously, bv  fraud,  or  bv  violence,  the  electoral 
votes  must  be  returned  and  corrected.  The 
fraud  or  the  violence  may  be  punished,  but 
the  wrong  they  have  committed  remains,  and 
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there  is  no  redress  for  it.  And  the  appointment 
of  the  electors  being  lelt  entirely  with  the  Legis- 
latures  of  the  States,  there  would  be  no  mode  or 
power  of  appointment,  if  a  State  Legislature 
should  repeal  the  Taw  directing  the  manner  of 
the  election.  The  Federal  government  has  no 
power  to  perpetuate  the  executive  authority.  In 
the  exciting  election  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Jefferson  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  Legislature  of  Marylarid  was  Fed- 
eral, and  it  was  supposed  that  the  popular  vote 
would  be  for  Jefferson.  It  was  seriously  con- 
templated that  the  Legislature  should  repeal  the 
law  under  which  the  electors  were  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  should  choose  them  by  the 
Legislature;  and  this,  on  ttie  avowed  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defeat  the  candidate 
whom  it  was  supposed  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  preferred.  This  was  recommended  on 
no  less  authority  than  that  of  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrol Iton.  When  a  man  so  pure,  so  patriotic, 
and  so  conservative,  could  see  his  way  clear  to 
make  such  a  recommendation,  what  might  be 
apprehended  from  heated  partisans,  and  selfish 
aspirants  for  political  power  .^  If  that  suggestion 
had  been  carried  out,  and  the  ten  electoral  votes 
of  Maryland  had  been  given  wholly  for  Adams, 
he  would  have  been  elected.  Thev  were  divided 
equariy  between  the  two,  each  receiving  five 
Jefferson's  total  vote  was  seventy -three,  Adams 
sixtv-five.  Had  all  the  votes  of  Maryland  been 
given  for  Adams,  his  total  would  have  been 
swelled  to  seventy,  and  Jefferson's  would  have 
shrunk  to  sixty-eight;  and  the  elections  would 
have  been  strictly  and  unquestionably  legal 
and  constitutional.  The  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land would  have  exercised  no  power  but  that 
which  the  Constitution  clearly  conferred  upon 
it,  and  there  was  no  authority  to  review  its 
doings.  Such  a  proposition,  although  not  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  a  precedent,  yet  was  urged 
on  such  authority  as  gives  to  it  almost  the  weight 
of  a  precedent. 

And  be  [that  as  it  may,  it  might  have  been 
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done  then,  and  it  might  be  done  now ;  and  those 
who  resisted  it  would  place  themselves  against 
the  law,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  penalties 
of  the  law.  A  President  thus  elected,  however 
he  might  lack  the  moral  support  which  should 
underlie  his  great  office,  and  be  **  every  inch  "  a 
President,  would  command  the  Army,  and  the 
Navy,  and  must  have  the  solemn  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

From  all  the  difficulties  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, from  all  the  evils  and  the  changes  which 
experience  has  developed  in  it,  the  proposed 
amendment  appears  to  offer  a  mode  of  relief; 
and,  while  it  commends  itself  to  all  the  States,  I 
think  that  it  is  especially  desirable  to  those,  if 
any  there  still  be,  who  apprehended  the  danger 


to  the  smaller  members  of  the  Union,  from 
ambition  or  the  aggression  of  the  larger. 

Representing  in  part,  one  of  the  sm 
States,  but  one  of  those  which  brought  its  < 
inal  sovereignty  into  the  compact;  and  w 
required  no  vote  of  the  other  States  for  ad 
sion  into  the  government  which  she  had  < 
her  full  share  to  establish,  I  give  my  coi 
assent  to  this  important  change,  which  i 
clearly  for  the  general  good ;  and  which 
dividing  all  the  States  into  single  electoral 
tricts,  yet  preserving  to  each  the  equal  votes 
she  has  enjoyed,  in  recognition  of  her  e 
memberships  in  the  Union,  breaks  down 
unhealtliy,  if  not  dangerous  preponderance, 
the  larger  States  possess. 
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Benjamin   h.  hill  was 

bom  in  Jasper  county,  Georgia, 
September  14,  1823.     He  was 
favored  with  the  best  educational 
advantages  of  his  State,  and  grad- 
uated from  her  State  University  in  1844. 
He  chose  the  law  for  his  profession,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1845.     He 
,  settled  in  Lagrange,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  and    practice   of  his    pro- 
fession, with  a  fidelity  which  insured  him 
a  large  and  lucrative  business.     In   1S51 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
and  in  1855  was  an   unsuccessful   candi- 
date for   Congress,  being  supported   by 
the  Know-Nothing  party,  though,  as  he 
claimed,  not   a  member  of  it.     He  sup- 
ported Fillmore  for    the   Presidency    in 

1856,  and  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
of  the  American  party  for  Governor  in 

1857.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  as  a  Union  man,  and  in 
i860  supported  Bell  for  the  Presidency. 
In  1 86 1  he  attended,  as  a  delegate,  the 
convention  which  passed  the  ordinance 
of  secession.  While  he  believed  in  the 
right  to  recede,  he  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  ordinance ;  but,  when  the  majority 


of  the  convention  decided  in  favor  of  it, 
he  united  with  them,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  State.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Congress,  and 
assisted  in  organizing  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Senate  from  its 
organization  to  the  close  of  the  war;  and 
in  1865  ^^  spent  three  months  as  a  pris- 
oner in  Fort  La  Fayette,  New  York. 
In  1872  he  supported  Greeley  for  Presi- 
dent. He  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1875,  where  he  was 
recognized  as  a  prominent  leader  of  his 
party.  His  speech  in  favor  of  general 
amnesty  ranks  among  the  best  ever  de- 
livered in  Congress.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1877,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
bodv  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  i6th  day  of  August, 
1882. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  no  little  power 
as  an  orator,  and  was  always  listened  to 
with  interest  when  he  rose  to  speak. 
Though  a  member  of  the  Senate  so 
short  a  time,  yet  he  had  come  to  be  a 
recognized  leader  in  his  party. 
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AMNESTY. 


Mr.  HUPs  Speech^  delivtred  im  the  House  of  Repreiwrntathet^  Jau,  ii,  1S76, 


Mr.  Speaker:  Nothing  could  have  been 
further  from  the  desires  and  purposes  of  those 
"who,  with  me,  represent  immediately  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  yesterday  was  put 
upon  trial,  than  to  re-o]>en  this  discussion  of  the 
events  of  our  unhappy  past.  We  had  well 
hoped  that  the  country  had  suffered  long  enough 
from  feuds,  from  strife,  and  from  inflamed 
passions ;  and  we  came  here,  sir,  with  a  patriotic 
purpose  to  remember  nothing  but  the  country, 
and  the  whole  country,  and,  turning  our  backs 
upon  all  the  horrors  of  the  past,  to  look  with  all 
earnestness  to  find  glories  for  the  future. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  upon  this  floor, 
who  is  the  aspiring  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  of  this  country,  representing  most  mani- 
festly the  wishes  of  most  of  his  associates — not 
all — has  willed  otherwise.  They  seem  deter- 
mined  that  the  wounds  which  were  healing 
shall  be  reopened,  that  the  passions  which  were 
hushing  shall  be  reinflamed.  Sir,  I  wish  this 
House  to  understand  that  we  do  not  recipro- 
cate either  the  purpose  or  the  manifest  desire  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  and  while  we 
feel  it  our  imperative  duty  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history  as  regards  the  section  which  we 
represent,  feeling  that  it  is  a  portion  of  this 
common  country,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  any- 
thing calculated  to  aid  the  gentlemen  in  their 
work  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  and  of 
keeping  up  the  war  by  politicians  after  brave 
men  have  said  the  war  shall  end.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maine  yesterday  presented  to  the 
country  two  questions,  which  he  manifestly  in» 
tends  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  or,  at  least,  of  those  who  fol- 


low him  in  that  party.  The  first  is  what  he 
pleased  to  term  the  magnanimity  and  grace  of 
the  Republican  party ;  the  second  is  the  brutality 
of  those  whom  he  is  pleased  to  term  ''the 
rebels.'*  Upon  the  first  question,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  weary  the  House  to-day.  If,  with  tiie 
history  of  the  last  fifteen  years  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  this  people,  the  country  is  prepared 
to  talk  about  the  grace  and  magnanimity  of  the 
Republican  party,  argument  would  be  wasted. 
If,  with  masters  enslaved,  intelligence  dis- 
enfranchised, society  disorganized,  industry 
paralyzed.  States  subverted,  legislatures  dis- 
persed by  the  bayonet,  the  people  can  accord  to 
that  party  the  verdict  of  grace  and  magnanimity, 
may  God  save  the  future  of  our  country  from 
grace  and  magnanimity. 

I  advance  directly  to  that  portion  of  the  gen- 
tleman*s  argument  which  relates  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Randall]  has  presented  to  this 
House,  and  he  asks  it  to  adopt,  a  bill  on  the 
subject  of  amnesty,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  bill  passed  in  this  House  by  the  gentle- 
man's own  party,  as  I  understand  it,  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  has  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  it  was  rejected,  avowing  his  purpose 
to  be  to  offer  an  amendment.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  that  amendment  is  to  except  from  the 
bill  one  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

He  alleges  two  distinct  reasons  why  he  asks 
the  House  to  make  this  exception.  I  will  state 
those  reasons  in  the  gentleman's  own  language. 
First,  he  says  that  "  Mr.  Davis  was  the  author, 
knowingly,  deliberately,  guiltily,  and  willfully; 
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of  the  gigantic  murder  and  crime  at  Anderson- 
▼ille.*'  That  is  a  grave  indictment.  He  then 
characterizes  his  second  position,  what  he  calls 
the  horrors  of  Andersonville.  And  he  says  of 
them: 
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And  I  here,  before  God,  measurinfi^  my  words,  know- 
ii^  their  lull  extent  and  import,  declare  that  neither  the 
deeds  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  low  countries,  nor  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  nor  the  thumb -screws 
and  engines  of  torture  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  bej^in 
to  compare  in  atrocity  with  the  hideous  crimes  of  Ander- 
iTtUe.*' 


Sir,  he  stands  before  the  country  with  his 
▼ery  fame  in  peril,  if  he,  having  made  such 
charges,  shall  not  sustain  them.    Now  I  take  up 
the  propositions  of  the  gentleman  in  their  order. 
I  hope  no  gentleman  imagines  that  I  am  here  to 
pass  in  eulogy   upon   Mr.  Davis.    The  record 
upon  which  his  fame  must  rest  has  been  made 
up,  and  he  and  his  friends  have  transmitted  that 
record  to  the  only  judge  who  will  give  him  an 
impartial  judgment — an  honest,  unimpassioned 
posterity.    In   the  meantime,  no  eulogy  from 
me  can  help  him,  no  censure  from  the  gentle- 
man can  damage  him,  and  no  act  or  resolution 
d  this  House  can  affect  him.     But  the  charge  is 
that  he  is  a  miu-derer,  and  a  deliberate,  willful, 
scheming  murderer  of  "  the  thousands  of  our 
iellow-citizens."     Why,  sir,  knowing  the  char- 
acter of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maine, 
his  high  reputation,  when   I  heard  the  charge 
fall  from  his  lips,  I  thought  surely  the  gentle- 
man had  made  a  recent  discovery,  and  I  listened 
'       for  the  evidence  to  justify   that  charge.      He 
I      produced   it;  and   what  is  it?      To   my    utter 
amazement,  as  the  gentleman  from    Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Kelley]  has  well  stated,  it  is  nothing 
on  earth  but  a  report  of  a  committee  of   this 
Congress,  made  when   passions  were  at  their 
height,  and  it  was  known  to  the  gentleman  and 
to  the  whole  country  eight  years  ago. 

Now,  I  say  first  in  relation  to  that  testimony, 
that  it  is  exclusively  ex  parte.  It  was  taken 
"When  the  gentleman  who  is  now  put  upon  trial 
by  it  before  the  country  was  imprisoned  and  in 
chains,  without  a  hearing,  and  without  an  op- 


portunity to  be  heard.  It  was  taken  by  enemies. 
It  was  taken  in  the  midst  of  fury  and  rage.  If 
there  is  anything  in  Anglo-Saxon  law  which 
ought  to  be  considered  sacred,  it  is  the  high 
privilege  of  an  Englishman  not  to  be  con- 
demned until  he  shall  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him.  But  that  is  not  all. 
The  testimony  produced  by  the  gentleman  is 
not  only  ex  parte^  not  only  exclusively  the  pro- 
duction of  enemies,  or  at  least  taken  by  them, 
and  in  the  midst  of  passion,  but  the  testimony 
is  mutilated,  ingeniously  mutilated,  palpably 
mutilated,  most  adroitly  mutilated.  Why,  sir, 
one  of  the  main  witnesses  is  Dr.  Joseph  Jones, 
a  very  excellent  gentleman,  who  was  called  upon 
to  give  his  testimony  in  what  is  called  the  Wirz 
trial,  and  which  is  produced  before  this  House, 
and  attention  called  to  it  by  the  gentleman. 
The  object  of  the  gentleman  was  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Davis  knew  of  these  atrocities  at  Ander- 
sonville, and  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  report  of  this  committee,  and  thanks  Grod 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  time  to  be  put  where  it 
can  be  neither  contradicted  nor  gainsaid,  as  a 
perpetual  guide  to  posterity  to  find  out  the 
author  of  these  crimes. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable 
pieces  of  evidence  in  this  whole  report  is  found 
in  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Jones,  a  surgeon  of 
fine  character,  and  sent  to  Andersonville  by  the 
confederate  authorities  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  that  prison.  That  gentleman  made  his 
report,  and  it  is  brought  into  this  House.  What 
is  it?  The  first  point  is  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  report  going  to  any  of  the  authorities  a 
Richmond.     Here  is  what  Dr.  Jones  says : 

"  I  had  just  completed  the  report,  which  I  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  judge -advocate,  under  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment, when  the  confederacy  went  to  pieces.  That  re- 
port never  was  delivered  to  the  surgeon -general,  and  I 
was  unaware  that  any  one  knew  of  its  existence  until  I 
received  orders  from  the  United  States  government  to 
bring  it,  and  deliver  it  to  this  court  in  testimony.^' 

Now,  he  was  ordered  by  the  United  States 
government,  the  first  time  this  report  ever  saw 
the  light,  to  bring  it  and  deliver  it  on  the  trial 
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of  Wirz.  In  accordance  with  that  order  he  did 
bring  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the  judge-advocate- 
general.  And  when  the  report  itself,  or  that 
which  purported  to  be  the  report,  was  presented 
to  him  while  he  was  a  witness,  he  discovered 
that  it  was*mutilated,  and  he  asked  permission 
to  state  that  fact.  Hear  what  he  said  on  that 
subject : 

"  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  statement  to  the  court.  That 
portion  of  my  paper  which  has  been  read  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  report.  The  real  report  contains  the  excuses 
which  were  given  by  the  officers  present  at  Anderson- 
ville,  which  I  thought  it  right  to  embody  with  my  report. 
It  also  contains  documents  forwarded  to  Richmond  by 
Dr.  White,  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  others  in  charge  of 
the  hospitals.  Those  documents  contained  important 
facts  as  to  the  labors  of  the  medical  department,  and  their 
efforts  to  better  the  coodition  of  things.** 

All  that  part  of  the  report  is  suppressed ;  and 
with  that  suppression  this  magnificent  spectacle 
of  truth  is  filed  away  in  the  document-room  for 
the  information  of  posterity ! 

The  committee  ask  him: 

^MSstioM.  Are  your  conclusions  correctly  stated  in  this 
extract? 

Awntrtr,  Part  of  my  conclusions  are  stated,  not  the 
whole.  A  portion  of  my  conclusions,  and  also  my 
recommendations,  are  not  stated. 

Jj.  Well,  touching  the  subject  of  exchange  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  the  general  difficulties  environing  the 
prisoners  and  their  officers. 

J^.  What  became  of  your  original  report.' 

A.  This  is  my  original  report.  That  is,  he  had  there 
the  extract  as  far  as  it  went 

J^.  Did  you  make  this  extract  yourself.'  The  commit- 
tee seem  to  suspect  that  he  was  the  man  that  simply  made 
the  extract,  and  brought  it  before  the  committee.  Now, 
here  is  his  answer: 

A.  I  did  not.  My  original  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judge- Advocate.  I  delivered  it  into  his  hands  immedi* 
ately  upon  my  arrival  in  Washingtom. 

And  this  committee  of  Congress  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  absolutely  tells  us  that  this 
mutilated  report  was  the  one  introduced  in  evi- 
dence against  this  man  Wirz,  and  it  is  the  one 
incorporated  in  this  book. 

Now,  I  was  to  call  attention  to  another  ex- 
tract from  that  original  report — a  part  not  in- 
cluded in  this  book.  There  are  a  great  many 
such  omissions;  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  all 
of  them. 


Dr.  Jones  in  his  report,  is  giving  an  account 
of  the  causes  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  at 
Andersonville ;  and  he  says  among  other  things: 

''Surrounded  by  these  depressing  agents,  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  con- 
stantly receding  hopes  of  deliverance  through  the  action 
of  their  own  government,  depressed  their  already  de- 
sponding spirits,  and  destroyed  those  mental  and  moral 
energies,  so  necessary  for  a  successful  struggle  against 
disease  and  its  agents.  Home- sickness  and  disappoint- 
ment, mental  depression  and  distress,  attending  the  daily 
longing  for  an  apparently  hopeless  release,  are  felt  to  be 
as  potent  agencies  in  the  destruction  of  these  prisoners  as 
the  physical  causes  of  actual  disease." 

Ah  I  why  that  homesickness,  that  longing, 
and  the  distress  consequent  upon  it,  and  its  ef- 
fect in  carrying  those  poor,  brave,  unfortunate 
heroes  to  death  .^  I  will  tell  this  House  before  I 
am  done. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  another  fact.  Wirz  was  put 
on  trial,  but  really  Mr.  Davis  was  the  man  in- 
tended to  be  tried  through  him.  Over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  witnesses  were  introduced 
before  the  Military  Commission.  The  trial 
lasted  three  months.  The  whole  country  was 
under  military  despotism ;  citizens  labored  un- 
der duress ;  and  quite  a  large  number  of  con- 
federates were  seeking  to  make  favor  with  the 
power  of  the  government  Yes,  sir,  during 
those  three  months,  with  all  the  witnesses  they 
could  bring  to  Washington,  not  one  single  man 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  in  connec- 
tion with  a  single  atrocity  at  Andersonville,  or 
elsewhere.  The  gentleman  from  Maine,  with 
all  his  research  into  all  the  histories  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  the  massacre  of  St  Barthol- 
omew, and  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  has  not 
been  able  to  brighten  up  such  a  witness  yet 

Now,  sir,  there  is  a  witness  on  this  subject 
Wirz  was  condemned,  found  guilty,  sentenced 
to  be  executed,  and  I  have  now  before  me,  the 
written  statement  of  his  counsel,  a  Northern 
man,  and  a  Union  man.  He  gave  this  state- 
ment to  the  country,  and  it  has  never  been  con- 
tradicted. 

Hear  what  this  gentleman  says: 
On  the  night  before  .the  execution  of  the  prisocier 
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Win,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Northern  press  from 
this  city,  statins^  that  Wirx  had  made  important  disdos- 
■fcs  to  General  L.  C.  Baker,  the  well-known  detective, 
implicating  Jefferson  Davis,  and  that  the  confession 
woold  probably  be  given  to  the  public.  On  the  same 
evCBang  some  parties'  came  to  the  confessor  of  Wirz, 
Rev,  Father  Boyle,  and  also  to  me  as  his  counsel,  one  of 
them  inlbrming  me  that  a  high  Cabinet  officer  wished  to 
assure  Wirz,  that  if  he  would  implicate  Jefferson  Davis 
with  the  atrocities  committed  at  Anderson ville,  his  sen* 
tence  would  be  commuted.  The  messenger  requested  me 
to  inform  Wirz  of  this.  In  the  presence  of  Father  Boyle, 
I  told  Wirz  next  morning  what  had  happened.*' 

Hear  the  reply : 

**Captain  Wirz  simply  and  quietly  replied:  *Mr. 
Scfaade,  you  know  that  I  have  always  told  you  that  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  Jefferson  Davis.  He  had  no 
ooonectioo  with  me  as  to  what  was  done  at  Anderson* 
ville.  I  would  not  become  a  traitor  against  lum,  or  any* 
body  else,  even  to  save  my  life.' ' 
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Sir,  what  Wirz,  vrithln  two  hours  of  his  exe- 
cution would  not  say  for  his  life,  the  gentleman 
firom  Maine  says  to  the  country  to  keep  himself 
and  his  party  in  power.  Christianity  is  a  false- 
hood, humanity  is  a  lie,  civilization  is  a  cheat,  or 
the  man  who  would  not  make  a  false  charge  for 
hit  life,  was  not  guilty  of  willful  muraer. 

He  who  makes  a  charge,  must  produce  his 
witnesses.    They  must  be  informed  witnesses. 
They  must  be  credible  witnesses.    The  gentle- 
man from  Maine  makes  his  charge,  but  pro- 
duces no  witnesses.     He  says  that  men  sent  by 
Jefferson  Davis  to  Andersonville,  were   his  of- 
ficers, executing   his  orders,  commissioned   by 
him,  and  he   therefore  charges   Mr.  Davis  with 
these  atrocities  by  inference.     It  was  only  when 
the  gentleman  reached  that  portion  of  his  ar- 
gument, that  I  thought  I  began  to  discover  the 
real  purpose  of  his  movement.  I  will  not  charge 
him  with  it,  but  a  suggestion  came  immediately 
to  my  mind. 

What  was  the  proposition  which  the  gentle- 
man proposes  to  establish.^  It  is,  that  those  high 
in  authority  are  to  be  charged  with  the  sins  and 
treacheries  of  their  agents,  commissioned  by 
them,  and  acting  under  their  orders.  Is  the 
gentleman  artfully — I  beg  pardon — under  the 
cover  of  the  prejudice  and  passion  against  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  seeking  to  assault  President  Grant? 


If  Jefferson  Davis  sent  General  Winder  to 
Andersonville,  why,  President  Grant  sent  Mc- 
Donald and  Joyce  to  Saint  Louis.  Nay,  more, 
sir;  is  not  the  very  Secretary  of  the  White 
House,  the  private,  confidential  secretary;  in- 
dicted to-day  for  complicity  in  these  frauds? 
Does  the  gentleman  want  to  establish  a  rule  of 
construction,  by  which  he  can  authorize  the 
country  to  arraign  General  Grant  for  complicity 
in  the  whisky  frauds? 

Sir,  is  General  Grant  responsible  for  the 
Credit  Mobilier?  Was  he  a  stockholder  in  the 
Sanborn  contracts?  Was  he  co-partner  in  the 
frauds  upon  this  District?  With  all  his  wit- 
nesses, the  gentleman  can  never  find  a  single 
man  who  was  confidential  secretary  of  Mr. 
Davis,  and  charged  with  complicity  in  crime, 
that  Mr.  Davis  ever  indorsed  any  man  as  fit  for 
office  who  was  ever  gravely  charged  with  any 
complicity  in  fraud.  Yet  the  gentleman's  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand  it,  absolutely  sent  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  confirmation  to 
a  high  office,  the  very  man  who  stood  charg^ed 
before  the  country  with  the  grossest  peculations 
and  frauds  in  this  District,  and  that,  too,  after 
these  charges  were  made,  and  while  the  investi- 
gation was  pending. 

Sir,  I  am  neither  the  author,  nor  the  disciple, 
of  such  political  logic.  And  I  will  not,  nor 
would  I  for  any  consideration,  assume  the  prop- 
osition before  this  House  to  punish  an  enemy 
which  would  implicate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grossest  frauds.  Yet,  if  the 
gentleman's  proposition  be  true.  General  Grant, 
instead  of  being  entitled  to  a  third  Presidential 
term,  is  entitled  to  twenty  years  in  twenty  peni- 
tentiarieb.  But,  sir,  he  is  not  guilty.  The  argu- 
ment is  false.  It  is  a  libel  upon  the  American 
rule  of  law  and  English  precedent.  You  cannot 
find  its  precedent  anywhere  in.  any  civilized 
country.  I  acquit  General  Grant  of  complicity 
in  the  whisky  frauds  and  revenue  frauds,  and  the 
facts  acquit  Mr.  Davis  of  complicity  in  any 
atrocity  anywhere. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pass  from  the  construc- 
tion of  that  question,  to  the  real  facts  about 
Anderso^ville.  First,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  law  of  the  Confederate 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
prisoners.  I  read  from  the  act  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  on  that  subject ;  it  was  very  simple 
and  direct: 

"  The  rations  furnished  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  the 
same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  those  furnished  to  en- 
listed men  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy.'* 

That  was  the  law ;  that  was  the  law  Mr.  Davis 
approved,  and  that  was  the  law  that  he,  so  far  as 
his  agency  was  concerned,  executed. 

The  gentleman  in  his  speech  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Mr.  Davis  purposely  sent  General 
Winder  to  Andersonville  to  organize  a  den  of 
horrors,  and  kill  Federal  soldiers.  I  do  not 
quote  exactly  his  language,  but  I  know  it  is  "  to 
organize  a  den  of  horrors ; "  but  I  am  sure  that 
I  cannot  use  any  language  more  bitter  than  the 
gentleman  useS  himself.  Therefore,  the  next 
thing  I  will  read  is  the  order  g^ven  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  this  prison  at  Andersonville,  or 
wherever  it  should  be  properly  located.  The 
official  order  for  the  location  of  the  stockade  en- 
joins that  it  should  be  in  a  **  healthy  locality, 
with  plenty  of  pure  water,  with  a  running 
stream,  and,  if  possible,  with  shade  trees,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  grist  and  saw 
mill."  That  does  not  look  like  the  organization 
of»a  den  of  horrors  to  commit  murder.  That 
was  the  official  order.  That  was  not  all.  These 
prisoners  at  Andersonville  were  not  only  al- 
lowed the  rations  measured  put  to  Confederate 
soldiers,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  in  every 
respect,  but  they  were  allowed  also  to  buy  as 
much  outside  as  they  desired ;  a  privilege,  I  am 
reliably  informed,  which  was  not  extended  to 
many  of  the  Confederate  prisoners.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  is. 

I  do  not  wish  to  charge  it,  if  the  facts  were 
otherwise.  But  in  the  book  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  himself  produces,  we  find  this 
testimony  given  by  a  Union  soldier.      He  says : 


«• 


We  never  had  any  difficulty  in  fretting  veffetables; 
we  used  to  buy  almost  anythinfp  we  wanted  of  the  ser- 
geant who  called  the  roll  mornings  and  nig^hts.  His  name 
was  Smith,  I  think;  he  was  Captain  Wirz's  chief  sergeant. 
We  were  divided  into  messes,  eight  in  each  mess;  my 
mess  used  to  buy  from  two  to  four  bushels  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes a  week,  at  the  rate  of  $15,  Confederate  money,  per 
bushel." 

J 
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They  got  $20  Confederate  money,  for  $1  of 
greenbacks  in  those  days. 

"  Turnips  we  bought  at  $ao  a  bushel.  We  had  to  buj 
our  own  soap  for  washing  our  own  persons  and  clothing; 
we  bought  meat,  and  eggs,  and  biscuit  There  seemed  to 
be  an  abundance  of  those  things ;  they  were  in  the  market 
constantly.  That  sergeant  used  to  come  down  with  a 
wagon -load  of  potatoes  at  a  time,  bringing  twenty  or 
twenty-five  bushels  at  a  load  sometimes.*' 

Now,  sir,  Mr.  Davis  himself  alluded  to  that 
privilege  which  was  allowed  to  the  Federal 
soldiers.  The  Confederate  authorities  not  only 
allowed  them  to  purchase  supplies  as  they 
pleased  outside,  In  addition  to  the  rations  allowed 
them  by  law — the  same  rations  allowed  to  Con- 
federate  soldiers — but  he  says: 

"  By  an  indulgence,  perhaps  unprecedented,  we  have 
even  allowed  the  prisoners  in  our  hands  to  be  supplied  by 
their  friends  at  home  with  comforts  not  enjoyed  by  the 
men  who  captured  them  in  battle." 

The  Confederate  government  gave  Federal 
prisoners  the  same  rations  that  Confederate  sol- 
diers in  the  field  received.  Federal  prisoners 
had  permission  to  buy  whatever  else  they 
pleased,  and  the  Confederates  gave  their  friends 
at  home  permission  to  furnish  them  the  means 
to  do  so.  And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  these  advantages  enjoyed  by  these 
prisoners,  there  were  horrors,  and  great  horrors, 
at  Andersonville.  What  were  the  causes  of 
these  horrors?  The  first  was  want  of  medicine. 
That  is  given  as  a  cause  by  Dr.  Jones  in  his  tes- 
timony ;  that  is  given  by  this  very  Father  Ham- 
ilton, from  whom  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
read.  In  the  very  same  testimony  which  the 
gentleman  read.  Father  Hamilton  says: 

I  conversed  with  Dr.  White  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men,  and  he  told  mc  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
do  anything  for  them ;  that  he  had  no  medicine,  and  could 
not  get  any,  and  that  he  was  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  help  them." 

Now,  how  was  it  that  medicines  and  other 
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esfcndal  supplies  could  not  be  obtained?  Unfor- 
tunately, thej  were  not  in  the  Confedeiacy. 
The  Federal  government  made  medicine  contra- 
band of  war,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
other  nation  on  the  earth  ever  did  such  a  thing 
before — not  even  the  Duke  of  Alva,  sir.  The 
Confederate  government,  unable  to  introduce 
medicines,  according  to  its  right  under  the  laws 
of  nations,  undertook  to  run  the  blockade,  and 
wherever  possible,  the  Federal  Navy  captured 
its  ships,  and  took  the  medicines.  Then,  when 
DO  other  resource  was  left,  when  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  women  of  the  North — the 
earth's  angels,  God  bless  them — would  carry 
quinine  and  other  medicines  of  that  sort,  so 
much  needed  by  Federal  prisoners  in  the  South, 
Federal  officers  were  charged  to  capture  the 
women  and  examine  their  petticoats,  to  keep 
them  from  carrying  medicines  to  Confederate 
soldiers  and  to  Federal  prisoners,  and  they  were 
hnprisoned.  Surely,  sir,  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Southern  people,  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  a  poverty  in  medicines,  food,  and 
raiment,  enforced  by  the  stringent  war  meas- 
ures of  the  Federal  government — a  poverty 
which  had  its  intended  effect  of  immeasurable 
distress  to  the  Confederate  armies,  although  it 
incidentally  inflicted  unavoidable  distress  upon 
the  Federal  prisoners  in  the  South. 

The  Federal  government  made  clothing  con- 
traband of  war.  It  sent  down  its  armies  and 
they  burned  up  the  factories  of  the  South, 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  Confederates  from 
furnishing  clothes  to  their  soldiers,  and  the  Fed- 
eral prisoners,  of  course,  shared  this  deprivation 
of  comfortable  clothing.  It  was  the  war  policy 
of  the  Federal  government  to  make  supplies 
ikarce.  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  testimony,  and  Father 
Hamilton,  in  his  testimony,  which  I  will  not 
stop  to  read  to  the  House,  explained  why  cloth- 
ing was  so  scarce  to  Federal  prisoners. 

Now,  then,   sir,  whatever   horrors   existed  at 
Andersonville,  not  one  of  them  could  be  attrib- 


uted to  a  single  act  of  legislation  of  the  Confed- 
erate government,  but  every  horror  of  Ander- 
sonville grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion,  which  necessities  were  cast  upon  the 
confederacy  by  the  war  policy  of  the  other  side.- 
The  gentleman  from  Maine  said  that  no  Con- 
federate prisoner  was  ever  maltreated  in  the 
North.  And  when  my  friend  answered  from 
his  seat,  "A  thousand  "witnesses  to  the  contrary 
in  Georgia  alone,"  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
joined  issue,  but,  as  usual,  produced  no  testi- 
mony in  support  of  his  issue.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  is  to  be  excused.  For  ten 
years,  unfortunately,  he  and  his  have  been 
reviling  the  people  who  were  not  allowed  to 
come  here  to  meet  the  reviling.  Now,  sir,  we 
are  face  to  face,  and  when  you  make  a  charge, 
you  must  bring  your  proof.  The  time  has 
passed  when  the  country  can  accept  the  impu- 
dence of  assertion  for  force  of  argument,  or 
recklessness  of  statement  for  the  truth  of  history. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  unfold  the  chapter 
on  the  other  side.  I  am  an  American.  I  honor 
my  country,  and  whole  country,  and  it  could  be 
no  pleasure  to  me  to  bring  forward  proof  that 
any  portion  of  my  countrymen  have  been  guilty 
of  willful  murder,  or  of  cruel  treatment  to  poor 
manacled  prisoners.  Nor  will  I  make  any  such 
charge.  These  horrors  are  inseparable,  many 
of  them,  and  most  of  them,  from  a  state  of  war. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  written  by  one  who 
was'  a  surgeon  at  the  prison  at  Elmira,  and 
he  says: 

"  The  winter  of  1864-5  was  an  unusually  severe  and 
riffid  one,  and  the  prisoners  arriving-  from  the  Southern 
States  during  the  s^'.t».m  were  mostly  old  men  and  lads, 
clothed  in  attire  suitable  only  to  the  g^enial  climate  of  the 
South.  I  need  not  state  to  you  that  this  alone  was  ample 
cause  for  an  unusual  mortality  among  them.  The  sur- 
roundings were  of  the  following  nature,  namely :  Nar- 
row, confined  limits,  but  a  few  acres  in  extent — " 

And  Andersonville,  sir,  embraced  twenty- 
seven  acres — 

'*And  through  which  slowly  flowed  a  turbid  stream  of 
water,  carrying  along  with  it  all  the  cxcrcmcntal  filth  and 
dtbris  of  the  camp;  this  stream  of  water,  horrible  to 
relate,  was  the  only  source  of  supply,  for  an  extended 
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period,  that  the  prisoners  could  possibly  use  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  ablution,  and  to  slake  their  thirst  from  day  to  day; 
the  tents  and  other  shelter  allotted  to  the  camp  at  Elmira 
were  insufficient  and  crowded  to  their  utmost  extent; 
hence  small  pox  and  other  skin  diseases  raged  through 
the  camp. 

**  Here  I  may  note,  that,  owin^  to  a  general  order  from 
the  government  to  vaccinate  the  prisoners,  my  opportuni* 
ties  were  ample  to  observe  the  effects  of  spurious  and  dis- 
eased matter,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
syphilis  was  en^^raf ted  in  many  instances ;  u)f ly  and  hor* 
riblc  ulcers  and  eruptions,  of  a  characteristic  nature,  were 
alas  I  too  frequent  and  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  Small- 
pox cases  were  crowded  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  impossibility  for  the  surgeon  to  treat  his  pa- 
tients individually ;  they  actually  lay  so  adjacent  that  the 
simple  movement  of  one  would  cause  his  neighbor  to  cry 
out  in  an  agony  of  pain.  The  confluent  and  malignant 
type  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  Dody  would  frequently  be  found  one  continuous  scab. 

"The  diet  and  other  allowances  of  the  government 
for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  were  ample,  yet  the  poor 
unfortunates  were  allowed  to  starve." 

NoWf  sir,  the  Confederate  regulations  author- 
ized ample  provision  for  Federal  prisoners,  the 
same  that  was  made  for  Confederate  soldiers. 
And  you  charge  that  Mr.  Davis  is  responsible 
for  not  having  those  allowances  honestly  sup- 
plied. The  United  States  made  provision  for 
Confederate  prisoners,  so  far  as  rations  were 
concerned,  for  feeding  those  in  Federal  hands ; 
and  yet,  what  says  the  surgeon.^  '*They  were 
allowed  to  starve." 

"  But,  *why  ?^  is  a  query  which  I  will  allow  your  read- 
ers to  infer,  and  to  draw  conclusions  therefrom.  Out  of 
the  number  of  prisoners,  as  before  mentioned,  over 
three  thousand  of  them  now  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery 
located  near  the  camp  for  that  purpose — a  mortality  equal 
to,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  any  prison  in  the  South.  At 
Anderson ville,  as  I  am  well  imformed  by  brother-officers 
who  endured  confinement  there,  as  well  as  by  the  records 
at  Washington,  the  mortality  was  twelve  thousand  out 
of,  say,  forty  thousand  prisoners.  Hence  it  is  readily  to 
be  seen  that  the  range  of  mortality  was  no  less  at  Elmira 
than  at  Anderson vi He." 

Mr.  Platt.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
to  interrupt  him  a  moment  to  ask  where  he  gets 
that  statement.^ 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  the  statement  of  a  Federal 
surgeon  published  in  the  New  York  * '  World." 

Mr.  Platt.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  live  with- 
in thirty-six  miles  of  Elmira,  and  that  those 
statements  are  unqualifiedly  false. 

Mr.  Hill.     Yes,  and  J  suppose  if  one  rose 


from  the  dead,  the  gentlenxan  would  not  believe 
him. 

Mr.  Platt.     Does  the  gentleman  mean  to 
say  that  those  statements  are  true? 

Mr.  Hill.  Certainly  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  true,  but  I  do  say  that  I  believe  the  state- 
ment of  the  surgeon  in  charge  before  that  of  a 
politician  thirty -six  miles  away.  Now,  will  the 
gentleman  believe  testimony  from  the  dead? 
The  Bible  says:  *^The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits."  And  after  all,  what  is  the  test  of  suffer- 
ing oi  these  prisoners.  North  and  South?  The 
test  is  the  result  Now  I  call  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  this  fact,  that  the  report  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War — ^you  will  believe 
him,  will  you  not! — on  the  19th  of  July,  1866 — 
send  to  the  Library  and  get  it — exhibits  the  foct, 
that  of  the  Federal  prisoners  in  Confederate 
hands,  during  the  war,  only  22,576  died,  while 
of  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  Federal  hands> 
26436  died.  And  Surgeon-General  Barnes  re- 
ports in  an  official  report — I  suppose  you  vrill 
believe  him — that  in  round  numbers  the  Con- 
federate prisoners  in  Federal  hands  amounted  to 
320,000,  while  the  Federal  prisoners  in  Confed- 
erate hands  amounted  to  270,000.  Out  of  the 
270,000  in  Confederate  hands  22,000  died,  while 

of  the  220,000  Confederates  in  Federal  hands 

• 
over  26,000  died.     The  ratio  is  this:     More  than 

12  per  cent,  of  the  Confederates  in  Federal  hands 
died,  and  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  Federals  in 
Confederate  hands  died.  What  is  the  logic  of 
these  facts,  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine?  I  scorn  to  charge  murder  upon  the  offi- 
cials of  Northern  prisons  as  the  gentleman  has 
done  upon  Confederate  prison  officials.  I  labor 
to  demonstrate  that  such  miseries  are  inevitable 
in  prison  life,  no  matter  how  humane  the  regu- 
lations. I  would  scorn,  too,  to  use  a  newspaper 
article,  unless  it  were  signed  by  one  who  gave 
his  own  name,  and  whose  statement,  if  not  true, 
can  be  disproved ;  and  I  would  believe  such  a 
one  in  preference  to  any  politician  over  there 
who   was   thirty-six   miles  away   from  Elmira. 
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That  gentleman,  so  prompt  to  contradict  a  sur- 
geon, might  perhaps  have  smelled  the  small-pox, 
but  he  could  not  see  it,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  he  knew  the  small -pox  was  there,  he  would 
have  taken  very  good  care  to  keep  thirty-six 
miles  away.  He  is  a  wonderful  witness.  He 
is  not  even  equal  to  the  mutilated  evidence 
brought  in  yesterday.  But,  sir,  it  appears  from 
the  official  record  that  the  confederates  came 
from  Elmira,  from  Fort  Delaware,  and  from 
Rock  Island,  and  other  places,  with  their  fing- 
ers frozen  off,  with  their  toes  frozen  off,  and 
with  their  teeth  dropped  out. 

But,  the  great  question  is  behind.  Every 
American,  North  or  South,  must  lament  that 
our  country  has  ever  impeached  its  civilization 
by  such  an  exhibition  of  horrors  on  any  side, 
and  I  speak  of  these  things  with  no  degree  of 
pleasure.  God  knows  if  I  could  hide  them  from 
the  view  of  the  world,  I  would  gladly  do  it. 
But  the  great  question  is,  at  least,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  things.^  And  that  is 
really  the  only  material  question  with  which 
statesmen  now  should  deal.  Sir,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  when  the  war  o]>ened,  at  first  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  determined  that 
they  would  not  exchange  prisoners.  The  first 
prisoners  captured  by  the  Federal  forces  were 
the  crew  of  the  Savannah,  and  they  were  put 
in  chains  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  hearing  of  this,  communicated 
through  the  lines,  and  the  Confederates  having 
meanwhile  also  captured  prisoners,  he  threatened 
retaliation  in  case  those  men  suffered,  and  the 
sentences  against  the  crew  of  the  Savannah  were 
not  executed.  Subsequently  our  friends  from  this 
wav — I  believe  my  friend  before  me  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cox]  was  one — insisted  that  there 
should  be  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
In  1862  that  cartel  was  agreed  upon.  In  sub- 
Rtance  and  briefly,  it  was,  that  there  should  be 
an  exchange  of  man  for  man,  and  officer  for 
officer,  and  whichever  held  an  excess  at  the 
time   of  exchange,    should  parole    the    excess. 


This  worked  very  well  until  1863.  I  am  going 
over  the  facts  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Starkweather.  I  do  not  wish,  and 
none  on  this  side  wish  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  he  has  spoken  over  his  hour. 
We  desire  that  he  shall  speak  as  long  as  he 
chooses,  but  we  wish  to  have  a  free  discussion, 
and  want  a*little  time  on  this  side. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia has  not  exhausted  his  hour  yet. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  reciting  briefly  the  facts. 
In  1863  this  cartel  was  interrupted ;  the  Federal 
authorities  refused  to  continue  the  exchange. 
Now  commenced  a  history  which  the  world 
ought  to  know,  and  which  I  hope  the  House 
will  grant  me  the  privilege  of  stating,  and  I  shall 
do  it  from  official  records.  This  I  say  frankly 
to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  was  in  truth 
one  of  the  severest  blows  struck  at  the  Confed- 
eracy; this  refusal  to  exchange  prisoners  in 
1863  continued  through  1864.  The  Confederates 
made  every  effort  to  renew  the  cartel.  Among 
other  things,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1863,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaine] 
alluded  the  other  day  in  so  complimentary  terms, 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  was  absolutely 
commissioned  by  President  Davis  to  cross  the 
lines  and  come  to  Washington  to  consult  with 
the  Federal  authorities,  with  a  broad  commis- 
sion to  agree  upon  any  cartel  satisfactory  to  the 
other  side,  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Mr. 
Davis  said  to  him,  "  Your  mission  is  simply  one 
of  humanity,  and  has  no  political  aspect."  Mr. 
Stephens  undertook  that  work.  What  was  the 
result.^  I  wish  to  be  careful,  and  I  will  state 
this  exactly,  correctly.     Here  is  his  letter : 


(( 


CONFEDKRATK  STATES  StKAMER  TokPBDO,  ) 

*•  In  James  River,  July  4,  1S63.  1 

"Sir  :  As  military  commissioner,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a 
communication  in  writing-  from  Jefferson  Davis,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Ignited  States. 
Hon.  Robt.  Ould,  Confederate  States  a^nt  of  cxchan^, 
accompanies  me  as  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ivkf^  the  communication  in  person,  and  conferring  upon 
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the  subject  to  which  it  relates.    I  desire  to  proceed  to 

Washington    in  the  steamer   Torpedo,  commanded  by 

Lieutenant  Hunter  Davidson,  of  the  Confederate  States 

navy,  no  person  beinji^  on  board  but  Hon.  Mr.  Ould,  ray- 

seli,  and  the  boat's  officers  and  crew. 

'*  Yours  most  respectfully, 

"Alex.  H.  Stepheivs." 
"To  S.  H.  Lkb,  AdmiraL*' 

This  was  directed  to  S.  H.  Lee,  Adn^iral.    Here 
is  the  answer : 

"AcTXMG  Rkaji- Admiral  S.  H.  Lbk,  Hampton  Roads  : 
The  request  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  inadmissi* 


« 


ble. 


Gideon  Wblui, 
"  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 


You  will  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Stephens' 
humane  mission  failed.  The  Confederate  au- 
thorities gave  to  that  mission  as  much  dignity 
and  character  as  possible.  They  supposed  that 
of  all  men  in  the  South,  Mr.  Stephens  most 
nearly  had  your  confidence.  They  selected  him 
to  be  the  bearer  of  messages  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity in  behalf  of  the  brave  Federal  soldiers 
who  were  unfortunately  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Federal  government  would  not  even  receive 
him ;  the  Federal  authorities  would  not  hear  him. 

What  was  the  next  effort.^  After  Mr.  Ste- 
phens* mission  failed,  and  after  the  commissioner 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  Colonel  Ould, 
having  exhausted  all  his  efforts  to  get  the  cartel 
renewed,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1864,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Major-General  E.  A.  Hitch- 
cock, agent  of  exchange  on  the  Federal  side : 


*'confedbkatb  slates  of  america, 

War  Department, 
Richmond,  Virg^inia,  January 


\merica,  ) 
r,  X 

7  a4»  1864.  ) 


*'  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  present  difficulties  attending  the 
exchani^  and  release  of  prisoners,  I  propose  that  all  such 
on  either  side  shall  be  attended  by  a  proper  number  of 
their  own  surgeons,  who,  under  rules  to  be  established, 
shall  be  permitted  to  take  charge  of  their  health  aud  com- 
fort. I  also  propose  that  these  surgeons  shall  act  as  com* 
missaries,  with  power  to  receive  and  distribute  such  con- 
tributions of  money,  food,  clothing,  and  medicines,  as 
may  be  forwarded  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners.  I  fur- 
ther propose  that  these  surgeons  shall  be  selected  by 
their  own  government,  and  that  they  shall  have  full 
liberty,  at  |,any  and  all  times,  through  the  agents  of  ex  - 
change,  to  make  reports,  not  only  of  their  own  acts,  but 
of  any  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners. 
"  Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Major-General  £.  A.  Hitchcock, 

** Agent  oj  Exchange. 
**  Robert  Ould, 

**A^ent  of  Exchanger 


The  Speaker.  The  hour  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  move  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  do  not  object;  but  before  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  passes  from  the  subject 
upon  which  he  is  now  speaking,  I  would  be  glad 
to  know — 

The  Speaker.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  will  have  leave  to 
proceed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  believe  the  gentleman  fix>m 
Georgia  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Senate.  I  find  in  a  historical  book  of  some 
authenticity  of  character,  that,  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  Senator  Hill,  of  Georgia,  introduced 
the  following  resolution,  relating  to  prisoners — 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  putting  me  on  trial,  now, 
are  you?    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Blaine.    This  is  the  resolution : 

"  That  every  person  pretending  to  be  a  soldier  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  who  shall  be  captured  on  the  soil  of 
the  Confederate  States  after  the  ist  of  January,  1S63,  shall 
be  presumed  to  have  entered  the  territory  of  the  Confed* 
erate  States  with  the  intent  to  incite  insurrcctioo,  and 
abet  murder;  and,  unless  satisfactory  proof  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary  before  the  military  court  before  which  the 
trial  shall  be  had,  shall  suffer  death.  This  section  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  proclamation  issued  by  Abra* 
ham  Lincoln,  dated  at  Washington  on  the  aad  day  of 
September,  i86a,  shall  be  rescinded,  and  the  policy  there> 
in  announced  shall  be  abandoned,  and  no  longer.' 


It 


Mr.  Hill.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  very  frankly,  that  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est recollection  of  hearing  that  resolution  before. 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  gentleman  does  not  deny, 
however,  that  he  was  the  author  of  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know.  My  impression  is 
that  I  was  not  the  author;  but  I  do  not  pretend 
to  recollect  the  circumstances.  If  the  gentle- 
man can  give  me  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  resolution  was  introduced,  they  might  re- 
call the  matter  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Allow  me  to  read  further: 

** October  i,  i86i.— The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  made  a  report,  and  offered  a  set  of 
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raiolations  upon  the  subject  of  President  Lincoln's  proc- 
Iftmstioa  from  which  the  following^  are  extracts : 

"a.  Every  white  person  who  shall  act  as  a  commis- 
gioned,  (vooo  •commissioned  officer  commanding-  negroes 
or  mohittoes  against  the  Confederate  States,  or  who  shall 
arm,  on^anize,  train,  or  prepare  negroes  or  mulattoes  for 
nilitary  serrice,  or  aid  them  in  any  military  enterprise 
against  the  Confederate  States,  shall,  if  captured,  suffer 
death. 

"3.  Every  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  enemy  who  shall  incite  slaves  to  rebellion,  or  pre- 
tend to  give  them  freedom,  under  the  aforementioned  Act 
of  Congress  and  proclamation,  by  abducting,  or  causing 
them  to  be  abducted,  or  inducing  them  to  abscond,  shall, 
if  captured,  suffer  death**' 

Thereupon  Senator  Hill  of  Georgia,  is  re- 
corded as  having  offered  the  resolution  I  have 


Mr.  Hiix.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Blaine.   And  this  resolution  came  di- 
rectly from  that  committee? 
■  Mr.  Hill.    It  is  very  probable  that,  like  the 

chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Rules  at  the 
last  session,  I  may  possibly  have  consented  to 

that  report 

Mr.  Blains.  The  gentleman,  then,  admits 
that  he  did  make  that  report? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  really  do  not  remember  it  I 
think  it  very  likely. 

A  BfRMBSR  (to  Mr.  Blaine).  What  is  the  book? 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  book  from  which  I  have 
read  is  entitled,  "  Republicanism  in  America,*' 
by  R.  Guy  McClellan.  It  appears  to  be  a  book 
of  good  credit  and  authenticity.  I  merely  want 
it  settled  whether  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
was  or  was  not,  the  author  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  frankly, 
that  I  really  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  gentleman  does  not  say  he 
was  not  the  author. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not.  I  will  say  this;  I  think 
I  was  not  the  author.  Possibly  I  reported  the 
resolution.  It  refers  in  terms  to  **  pretended," 
not  real,  soldiers. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
gentleman's  line  of  argument  was  to  show  the 
character  of  the  Confederate  |X)licy,  this  might 


aid  him  a  little  in  calling  up  the  facts  pertinent 
thereto. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  reply  he  did  not  think  any  such  thing. 
He  thought  he  would  divert  me  from  the  pur- 
pose of  my  argument,  and  break  its  force  by — 

Mr.  Blainb.  O  no.  ^ 

Mr.  Hill.  He  thought  he  would  get  up  a 
discussion  about  certain  measures  presented  in 
the  Confederate  Congress,  having  no  relation  to 
the  subject  now  under  discussion,  but  which 
grew  out  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  South- 
ern States  to  a  population  then  in  servitude — a 
population  which  the  Confederate  government 
feared  might  be  incited  to  insurrection — and 
measures  were  doubtless  proposed,  which  the 
Confederate  government  may  have  thought  it 
proper  to  take,  to  protect  helpless  women  and 
children  in  the  South  from  insurrection.  But  I 
shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  diverted  by  the 
gentleman,  to  go  either  into  the  history  of  slav- 
ery, or  of  domestic  insurrection,  or,  as  a  friend 
near  me  suggests,  **John  Brown's  Raid.**  I 
know  this ;  that  if  I,  or  any  gentleman  on  the 
committee  was  the  author  of  that  resolution, 
which  I  think  more  than  probable,  our  purpose 
was  not  to  do  injustice  to  any  man,  woman,  or 
child,  North  or  South,  but  to  adopt  what  we 
deemed  stringent  measures  within  the  laws  of 
war,  to  protect  our  wives  and  children  from  ser- 
vile insurrection  and  slaughter,  while  our  brave 
sons  were  in  the  front.    That  is  all,  sir. 

But  sir,  I  have  read  a  letter  from  the  Confed- 
erate Commissioner  ot  Exchange,  written  in 
1864,  proposing  that  each  side  send  surgeons 
with  the  prisoners ;  that  they  nurse  and  treat  the 
prisoners;  that  the  Federal  authorities  should 
send  as  many  as  they  pleased ;  that  those  sur- 
geons be  commissioned  also  as  commissaries  to 
furnish  supplies  of  clothing,  and  food,  and  every- 
thing else  they  needed  for  the  comfort  of  the 
prisoners. 

Now,  sir,  how  did  the  Federal  government 
treat  that  offer?     It  broke  the  cartel  for  the  ex- 
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change  of  prisoners;  it  refused  to  entertain  a 
proposition,  even  when  Mr.  Stephens  headed 
the  commission,  to  renew  it;  and  then,  sir,  when 
the  Confederates  proposed  that  their  own  sur- 
geons should  accompany  the  prisoners  of  the 
respective  armies,  the  Federal  authorities  did 
not  answer  the  letter.  No  reply  was  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Then,  again,  in  August,  1864,  the  Confeder- 
ates made  two  more  propositions.  I  will  state 
that  the  cartel  of  exchange  was  broken  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  for  certain  alleged  reasons. 
Well,  in  August,  1864,  prisoners  accumulating 
on  both  sides  to  such  extent,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment having  refused  every  proposition  from  the 
Confederate  authorities  to  provide  for  the  com- 
fort and  treatment  of  prisoners,  the  Confeder- 
ates next  proposed,  in  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Ould,  dated  the  loth  of  August,  1864,  waiving 
ewery  objection  the  Federal  government  had 
made,  to  agree  to  any  and  all  terms  to  renew 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  man  for  man,  and 
officer  for  officer,  as  the  Federal  government 
should  prescribe.  Yet,  sir,  the  latter  rejected 
that  proposition.  It  took  a  second  letter  to  bring 
an  answer  to  that  proposition. 

Then,  again,  in  that  same  month  of  August, 
1864,  the  Confederate  authorities  did  this: 
Finding  that  the  Federal  government  would  not 
exchange  prisoners  at  all,  that  it  would  not  let 
surgeons  go  into  the  Confederacy ;  finding  that 
it  would  not  let  medicines  be  sent  into  the  Con- 
federacy; meanwhile,  the  ravages  of  war  con- 
tinuing and  depleting  the  scant  supplies  of  the 
South,  which  was  already  unable  to  feed 
adequately  its  own  defenders,  and  much  less 
able  to  properly  feed  and  clothe  the  thousands 
of  prisoners  in  Confederate  prisons,  what  did 
the  Confederates  propose.^  They  proposed  to 
send  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  without 
equivalent.  Now,  sir,  I  want  the  House  and 
the  country  to  understand  this:  That  in  Au- 
gust, 1864,  the  Confederate  government  offi- 
cially proposed  to  the  Federal  authorities  that  if 


they  would  send  steamships,  or  transportation 
in  any  way  to  Savannah,  they  should  have  their 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  without  equivalent. 
That  propo«ition,  communicated  to  the  Federal 
authorities  in  August,  1864,  was  not  answered 
until  December,  1864.  In  December,  1864,  the 
Federal  government  sent  ships  to  Savannah. 
Now  the  records  will  show  that  the  chief  suffer- 
ing at  Andersonville  was  between  August  and 
December.  The  Confederate  authorities  sought 
to  avert  it  by  asking  the  Federal  government 
to  come  and  take  its  prisoners  without  equiva- 
lent, without  return,  and  it  refused  to  do  tliat 
until  four  or  fire  months  had  elapsed. 

That  is  not  the  only  appeal  which  was  made 
to  the  Federal  government  I  now  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  another  appeal.  It  was 
from  the  Federal  prisoners  themselves.  They 
knew  as  well  as  the  Southern  people  did,  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Stephens.  They  knew  the  offer 
of  January  24,  for  surgeons,  for  medicines  and 
clothing,  for  comforts  and  food,  and  for  pro- 
visions of  every  sort.  They  knew  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  had  offered  to  let  these  things 
be  sent  to  them  by  their  own  government 
They  knew  that  had  been  rejected.  They  knew 
of  the  offer  of  August  10,  1864.  They  knew  of 
the  other  offer  to  return  sick  and  wounded  with- 
out an  equivalent.  They  knew  all  these  offers 
had  been  rejected.  Therefore,  they  held  a  meet- 
ing, and  passed  the  following  resolutions;  and 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  to  these  resolutions.  I  ask  if  they 
will  not  believe  the  surgeons  of  their  hospitals ; 
if  they  will  not  believe  Mr.  Stanton's  reports,  if 
they  will  not  believe  Surgeon -General  Barnes* 
report ;  I  beg  from  them  to  know  if  they  will 
not  believe  the  earnest,  heartrending  appeal  of 
those  starving,  suffering  heroes?  Here  are  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Federal  prisoners  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1864. 

"  Resolved^  That,  while  allowin|{'  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities all  due  praise  for  the  attention  paid  to  our  pris- 
oners, numbers  of  our  men  are  daily  consigned  to  early 
(praves,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  far  from  home  and 
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kindred,  and  this  is  not  caused  intentionally  by  the  Con- 
federate government,  but  by  the  force  of  circumstances." 

Brave  men  are  always  honest,  and  true  sol- 
diers never  slander.  They  say  the  horrors  they 
suffered  were  not  intentional,  that  the  Confeder- 
ate  government  had  done  all  it  could  to  avert 
them.  Sir,  I  believe  this  testimony  of  gallant 
men  as  being  of  the  highest  character,  coming 
from  the  sufferers  themselves. 

They  further  resolved : 

"The  prisoner  is  obliged  to  go  without  shelter,  and  in  a 
great  portion  nf  cases,  without  medicine. 

*^  Resolved,  That,  whereas,  in  the  fortune  of  war,  it 
was  our  lot  to  become  prisoners,  we  have  suffered  pa- 
tiently, and  are  still  willing  to  suffer,  if  by  so  doing  we 
can  benefit  the  country;  but  we  would  most  respectfully 
beg  to  say  that  we  are  not  willing  to  suffer  to  farther  the 
ends  of  any  party  or  clique  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
honor,  our  families,  and  our  country.  Aad  we  would  beg 
this  affur  to  be  explained  to  us,  that  we  may  continue  to 
hold  the  government  in  the  respect  which  is  necessary  to 
make  a  good  citizen  and  soldier." 

Was  this  touching  af>peal  heeded?  Let  any 
gentleman  who  belonged  to  the  **  clique  or 
party  "  that  the  resolutions  condemn,  answer  for 
his  party. 

Now,  sir,  it  was  in  reference  to  that  state  of 
things  exactly  that  Dr.  Jones  reported,  as  I  have 
already  read  to  the  House,  in  his  report  which 
was  mutilated  before  that  committee  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  trial  of  Wirz — ^it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  that  very  state  of  things  that  Dr. 
Jones  said  that  depression  of  mind  and  despond- 
ency and  homesickness  of  these  poor  prisoners 
carried  more  to  their  graves  than  did  physical 
causes  of  disease.    That  was  not  wonderful  at  all. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  were  all  these  appeals 
resisted.?  Whv  did  the  Federal  authorities  refuse 
to  allow  tlieir  own  surgeons  to  go  with  their 
own  soldiers  and  carry  them  medicine,  and 
•  clothing,  and  comfort,  and  treatment?  Why? 
Why  did  they  refuse  to  exchaneje  man  for  man, 
and  officer  for  officer?  Why  did  they  refuse  to 
stand  up  to  their  own  solemn  engagements, 
made  in  1862,  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners? 
Who  is  at  fault?  There  must  be  a  reason  for 
this.     That  is  the  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to 


call  the  attention  of  the  House.  Sir,  listen  to 
the  readmg.  The  "New  York  Tribune"  re- 
ferring to  this  matter  in  1864,  said — I  suppose 
you  will  believe  the  **  Tribune  "  in  1864,  if  you 
do  not  believe  it  now : 

*'  In  August  the  Rebels  oflbred  to  renew  the  exchange 
of  man  for  man.  General  Grant  thftn  trlegraphed  the 
following  important  order :  '  It  is  hard  on  our  own  men 
held  in  Southern  prisons  not  to  exchange  them,  but  it  is 
humanity  to  those  left  in  the  ranks  to  fight  our  battles. 
Every  man  released  on  parole  or  otherwise,  becomes  an 
active  soldier  against  as  at  once,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. If  we  commence  a  system  of  exchange  which 
liberates  all  prSaooers  taken,  we  will  have  to  fi^ht  on  till 
the  whole  Sooth  is  exterminated.  If  we  hold  those 
canght  they  amount  to  no  more  than  dead  men.'  At  this 
particular  time  to  release  all  Rebel  prisoners  North, 
would  insure  Sherman's  defeat,  and  would  compromise 
our  safety  here." 

Mr.  Garfield.    What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Hill.     Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Mr.  Garfield.    What  date  in  that  year? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  note  the  day  or  month. 
I  have  read  the  telegram  which  was  taken  from 
the  *«New  York  Tribune,"  after  August^  1864. 

Here  is  General  Grant^s  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  Febru- 
ary II,  1865.     You  believe  him,  do  you  not? 

**  !^»tesiion.  It  has  been  said  that  we  refused  to  ex- 
change prisoners  because  we  found  ours  starved,  dis- 
eased, and  unserviceable  when  we  received  them,  and  did 
not  like  to  exchange  sound  men  for  such  men." 

That  was  the  question  propounded  to  him. 
His  answer  was : 

**AMrw*r.  There  never  has  been  any  such  reason  as 
that.  That  has  been  a  reason  for  making  exchanges.  I 
will  confess  that  if  our  men  who  are  prisoners  in  the 
South  were  really  well  taken  care  of,  suffering  nothing- 
except  a  little  privation  of  liberty,  then  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for  us  to  exchange, 
because  every  man  they  get  back  is  forced  right  into  the 
array  at  once,  while  that  is  not  the  case  with  our  prison- 
ers when  we  receive  them;  in  fact,  the  half  of  our  re- 
turned prisoners  will  never  go  into  the  army  again,  and 
none  of  them  will  until  after  they  have  had  a  furlough  of 
thirty  nr  sixty  days.  Still,  the  fact  of  their  suffering  as 
they  do,  is  ;i  reason  for  making  this  exchange  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

"5.  A  nd  nev»;r  has  been  a  reason  for  not  making  the 
cxchantfe? 

**A.  It  never  has.  Exchange  having  been  suspended  by 
reason  uf  disagreement  011  ihcpartof  agents  of  exchange 
on  both  sides  before  I  came  in  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  then  being  near  the  opening  of 
the  spring  campaign,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  or  just 
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to  the  men  who  had  to  fight  oiir  battles  to  reinforce  the 
enemy  with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  disciplined  troops  at 
that  time.  An  immediate  resumption  of  exchan^^  would 
have  had  that  effect  without  givinic  us  corresponding 
benefits.  The  suiTering  said  to  exist  among  our  prisoners 
South,  was  a  powerful  argument  against  the  course  pur* 
sued,  and  so  I  felt  it" 

There  was  no  disputing  the  fact  that,  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  prisoners  were  suffering  in 
the  South,  he  insisted  that  the  exchange  should 
not  be  renewed,  because  it  would  increase  the 
military  power  of  the  enemy.  Now,  that  may 
have  been  a  good  military  reason.  I  do  not 
quote  it  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  on  General 
Grant  in  the  slightest  I  am  giving  the  facts  of 
history.  I  insist  that  the  Confederacy  shall  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  war 
policy  of  the  Federal  government,  especially 
when  the  record  proves  that  the  Confederate 
authorities  made  every  possible  effort  to  avert 
these  results.  Nor  do  I  allege  inhumanity  on 
the  part  of  General  Grant  or  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment I  give  you  the  facts,  and  I  have  given 
you  General  Grant's  interpretation  of  those  facts^ 
Let  the  world  judge. 

Now,  sir,  we  have  other  authority  upon  that 
subject  Here  is  a  letter  by  Junius  Henri 
Browne.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman.  He 
signs  his  name  to  the  letter.  He  writes  like  a 
scholar.  He  is  a  Northern  gentleman,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  his  statement  has  ever  been  con- 
tradicted.    Now,  what  does  he  say  } 

*'Nkw  York,  August  8,  1S65. 

'*  Moreover,  General  Butler,  in  his  speech  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  stated  positively  that  he  had  been  ordered 
to  put  forth  the  negro  question  to  complicate  and  prevent 
the  exchange.  •  •  •  Every  one  is  aware  that 
when  the  exchange  did  take  place  not  the  slightest  alter- 
ation had  occurred  in  the  question,  and  that  our  prisoners 
might  as  well  have  been  released  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  before  as  at  the  resumption  of  the  cartel,  which 
would  have  saved  to  the  Republic  at  least  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  heroic  lives. 

"  That  they  were  not  saved  is  due  alone  to  Mr.  Edwin 
M.  Stanton^s  peculiar  policy  and  dogged  obstinacy ;  and 
as  I  have  remarked  before,  he  is  unquestionably  the  dig* 
ger  of  the  unnamed  graves  that  crown  the  vicinity  of 
every  Southern  prison  with  historic  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten horrors.'* 

This  is  the  testimony  of  a  Northern  man 
against  Mr.  Stanton.     And  he  goes  on : 


"  I  regret  the  revival  of  this  painful  subject,  but  the 
gratuitous  effort  of  Mr.  Dana  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  a  responsibility  he  seems  willing  to  bear,  and 
which  merely  as  a  question  of  policy  independent  of  all 
considerations  of  humanity,  must  be  regarded  as  of  great 
weight,  has  compelled  me  to  vindicate  myself  from 
the  charge  of  making  ^as^  statements  without  due 
consideration. 

"Once  for  all,  let  me  declare  that  I  have  never  found 
fault  with  any  one  because  I  was  detained  in  prison,  for 
I  am  well  aware  that  was  a  matter  in  which  no  one  but 
myself,  and  possibly  a  few  personal  friends  would  feel 
any  interest;  that  my  sole  motive  for  impeaching  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  that  the  people  of  the  loyal  North 
might  know  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  cold- 
blooded and  needless  sacrifice  of  their  fathers  and  broth- 
ers, their  husbands  and  their  sons.'* 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Browne  is  a  contributor 
to  Harper's  Monthly,  and  was  then.  The  man« 
so  he  tells  you,  who  was  responsible  for  those 
atrocities  at  Andersonville,  was  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Mr.  Stanton. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  have  I  proven?  I 
have  proven  that  the  Federal  authorities  broke 
the  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  deliber- 
ately ;  I  have  proven  that  they  have  refused  to 
re-open  that  cartel,  when  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stephens  as  a  commissioner,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  humanity ;  I  have  proven  that  they 
made  medicine  contraband  of  war,  and  thereby 
left  the  South  to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  treat- 
ing their  own  prisoners  with  such  medicines  as 
could  be  improvised  in  the  Confederacy ;  I  have 
proved  that  they  refused  to  allow  surgeons  of 
their  own  appointment,  of  tljeir  own  army,  to 
accompany  their  prisoners  in  the  South,  with 
full  license  and  liberty  to  carry  food,  medicine, 
and  raiment,  and  every  comfort  that  the  prison- 
ers might  need;  I  have  proven  that,  when  the 
Federal  government  made  the  pretext  for  inter- 
rupting the  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
the  Confederates  yielded  every  point,  and  pro- 
posed to  exchange  prisoners  on  the  terms  of  the  • 
Federal  government,  and  that  the  latter  refused 
it;  I  have  proven  that  the  Confederates  then 
proposed  to  return  the  Federal  sick  and  wounded, 
without  equivalent  in  August,  1864,  and  never 
got  a  reply  until  December,  1864 ;  I  have  proven 
that  high  Federal  officers  gave  as  a  reason  why 
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thejr  should  not  exchange  prisoners,  that  it  would 
be  humanity  to  the  prisoners,  hut  cruelty  to  the 
K^iers  in  the  field,  and  therefore,  it  was  a  part 
rf  the  Federal  military  policy  to  let  Federal 
prisoners  suffer,  rather  than  that  the  Confed- 
eracy should  have  an  increase  of  its  military 
force,  and  the  Federal  government  refused  it, 
when  by  such  exchange,  it  would  have  received 
more  prisoners  than  it  returned  to  the  Con- 
federates. 

NoWy  what  is  the  answer  to  all  this?     Against 

whom  does  the  charge  lie,  if  there  are  to  be  accu- 

sations  of  any,  for  the  horrors  of  Andersonville? 

Mr.  Bright.    What  was  the  percentage  of 

death  in  the  prisons? 

Mr.  Hill.    I  have  already  given  it.     I  have 
proved  also,  that,  with  all  the  horrors  at  Ander- 
sonville, the  gentleman  from   Maine  has  so  os- 
tentatiously paraded,  and   for  an  obvious  parti- 
san purpose  of  exciting  upon  this  floor  a  bitter 
sectional  discussion,  from  which  his  party,  and 
perhaps  himself,  may  be  the  beneficiary,  greater 
sufferings  occurred  in  the  prisons  where  Con- 
federate soldiers  were  confined,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  death  was  3  per  cent,  greater  among 
Confederate    troops    in     Federal    hands,    than 
among  Federal  soldiers  held  by  the  Confeder- 
ates.     And  I  need  not   state   the  contrast  be- 
tween the  needy  Confederacy,  and  the  abundance 
of  Federal  supplies  and  resources. 

Now,  sir,  when  the  gentleman  rises  again  to 
give  breath    to   that    effusion    of    unmitigated 
genius,  without  facts  to  sustain  [it,  in  which  he 
says:     "And  I  here  before  God,  measuring  my 
"words,  knowing  their  full  extent  and  import,  de- 
clare that  neither  the  deeds  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
in  the  low  countries,  nor  the   massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,    nor   the    thumbscrews    and  en- 
gines of  torture  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  be- 
gin   to   compare   in   atrocity  with    the   hideous 
crime  of  Andersonville,'*  let  him  add  that  the 
mortality  at  Andersonville  and  other  Confeder- 
ate  prisons,  falls  short  by  more   than  3  per  cent. 
the  mortalitv  in  Federal  prisons. 


i)ir,  if  any  man  will  reflect  a  moment,  he  will 
see  that  there  was  reason  why  the  Confederate 
government  should  desire  exchange  of  prisoners. 
It  was  scarce  of  food,  pinched  for  clothing, 
closed  up  with  a  blockade  of  its  ports ;  it  needed 
troops ;  its  ranks  were  thinning. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
read  one  or  two  sentences  from  the  man  who 
has  been  arraigned  as  the  vilest  murderer  in 
history.  After  the  battles  around  Richmond, 
in  which  McClellan  was  defeated,  some  ten 
thousand  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederacy.  Victory  had  perched  upon  its 
standard,  and  the  rejoicing  naturally  following 
victory  was  heard  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Mr.  Davis  went  out  to  make  a 
gratulatory  speech.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  gentlemen  of  the  other  side,  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  justice,  let  me  simply  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  words  of  this  man,  that  then  fell 
from  his  lips  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Speaking 
to  the  soldiers,  he  said : 

"You  are  fip^hting-  for  all  that  is  dearest  to  man;  and 
though  opposed  to  a  foe  who  disregards  many  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  war,  your  humanity  to  the  wounded 
and  the  prisoners,  was  a  fit  and  crowning  glory  of  your 
valor." 

Above  the  victory,  above  every  other  consid- 
eration, even  that  victory  which  they  believed 
insured  protection  to  their  homes  and  families, 
he  tells  them  that  at  last,  their  crowning  glory 
was  their  humanity  to  the  wounded  and  pris- 
oners who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  yesterday  intro- 
duced the  "Richmond  Examiner,"  as  a  witness 
in  his  behalf.  Now,  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  a 
man  cannot  impeach  his  own  witness.  It  is 
true,  the  "  Examiner "  hated  Mr.  Davis  with  a 
cordial  hatred.  The  gentleman  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  introduced  the  testimony  of  a  bit- 
terer foe  to  Mr.  Davis.  Why  did  it  hate  him? 
Here  are  its  reasons.  "The  chivalry  and  hu- 
manity of  Jefferson  Davis  will  inevitably  ruin 
the  Confederacy.'*  That  is  your  witness,  and 
the  witness  is  worthy  of  your  cause.    You  in- 
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troduced  the  witness  to  prove  Mr.  Davis  guilty  of 
inhunuuiity,  and  he  tells  you  that  the  humanity 
of  Mr.  Davis  will  ruin  the  Confederacy.  That 
is  not  all.  In  the  same  paper  it  says:  "The 
enemy  have  gone  from  one  unmanly  cruelty  to 
another,  encouraged  by  their  impunity,  till  they 
are  now,  and  have  for  some  time  been,  inflicting 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  the  worst  horrors 
of  barbarous,  and  uncivilized  war."  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  "  Examiner  ''  alleged  "  Mr. 
Davis  in  his  dealing  with  the  enemy  was  as 
gentle  as  a  sucking  dove.** 

Mr.  Garfield.    What  volume  is  that.^ 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  volume,  page  531,  and 
is  taken  from  the  "  Richmond  Examiner  *' — the 
paper  the  gentleman  quoted  from  yesterday. 
And  that  is  the  truth.  Those  pf  us  who  were 
there  at  the  time  know  it  to  be  the  fact  One  of 
the  persistent  charges  brought  by  that  paper, 
and  some  othets,  against  Mr.  Davis,  was  his 
humanity.  Over  and  over  again  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  heard  to  say,  and  I  use  his  very  lan- 
guage, when  applied  to,  to  retaliate  for  the 
horrors  inflicted  upon  our  prisoners :  '*  The  in- 
humanity of  the  enemy  to  our  prisoners  can  be 
no  justification  for  a  disregard  by  us  of  the  rules 
of  civilized  war,  and  of  Christianity."  There- 
fore he  persisted  in  it,  and  this  paper  cried  out 
against  him  that  it  would  ruin  the  Confederacy. 

I  am  sure  I  owe  this  House  an  apology  for 
having  detained  it  so  long ;  but  I  shall  detain  it 
but  a  few  moments  longer.  After  all,  what 
should  men  do  who  really  desire  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
horrors  of  war.^  How  had  they  ought  to  look 
at  this  question.^  Sir,  war  is  always  horrible; 
war  always  brings  hardships;  it  brings  death,  it 
brings  sorrow,  it  brings  ruin,  it  brings  devasta- 
tion. And  he  is  unworthy  to  be  called  a  states- 
man,  looking  to  the  pacification  of  his  country, 
who  will  parade  the  horrors  inseparable  from 
war  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  strife 
that  produced  the  war, 

1  do  not  doubt  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  unwel- 


;    come   messages  to  the  gentleman  from   Maine 
I    and  his  party.     He  says  that  there  are  Confeder- 

1 

ates  in  this  body,  and  that  they  are  going  to 
combine  with  a  few  from  the  North  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  this  government.  If  one 
were  to  listen  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  he  would  be  in  doubt  whether  they  rejoiced 
more  when  the  South  left  the  Union,  or  re- 
gretted most  when  the  South  came  back  to  the 
Union  that  their  fathers  helped  to  form,  and  to 
which  they  will  forever  hereafter  contribute  as 
much  of  patriotic  ardor,  of  noble  devotion,  and 
of  willing  sacrifice  as  the  constituents  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine.  O  Mr.  Speaker,  why  can- 
not gentlemen  on  the  other  side  rise  to  the 
height  of  this  great  argument  of  patriotism  ^  Is 
the  bosom  of  the  country  always  to  be  torn  with 
this  miserable  sectional  debfite,  whenever  a 
presidential  election  is  |>ending.'  To  that  great 
debate  of  half  a  century  before  secession  there 
were  left  no  adjourned  questions.  The  victory 
of  the  North  was  absolute,  and  God  knows  the 
submission  of  the  South  was  complete.  But, 
sir,  we  have  recovered  from  the  humiliation  of 
defeat,  and  we  come  here  among  you,  and  we 
ask  you  to  give  us  the  greetings  accorded  to 
brothers  by  brothers.  We  propose  to  join  you 
in  every  patriotic  endeavor,  and  to  unite  with 
you  in  every  patriotic  aspiration  that  looks  to 
the  benefit,  the  advancement,  and  the  honors  of 
every  part  of  our  common  country.  Let  us, 
gentlemen  of  all  parties,  in  this  centennial  year, 
indeed  have  a  jubilee  of  freedom.  We  divide 
Mrith  you  the  glories  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
the  succeeding  years  of  our  national  life  before 
that  unhappy  division — that  four  years*  night  of 
gloom  and  despair — and  so  we  shall  divide  with 
you  the  glories  of  all  the  future. 

Sir,  my  message  is  this:  There  are  no  Con- 
federates in  this  House ;  there  are  now  no  Con- 
federates anywhere;  thete  are  no  Confederate 
schemes,  ambitions,  hopes,  desires,  or  purposes 
here.  But  the  South  is  here,  and  here  she  in- 
tends to  remain.     Go  on  and  pass  your  qualify- 
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icto,  trample    upon    the   Constitution    you 

I  sworn  to  support,  abrogate  the  pledges  of 

r   fathers,   incite  rage  in    our    people,  and 

itiply   your  infidelities   until  they    shall    be 

e  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  the  sands  of   the 

ashore,  without  number ;  but  know  this,  for  all 

Dur  iniquities  the  South  will  never  again  seek 

remedy  in  the  madness  of  another  secession . 

i¥e  are  here ;  we  are  in  the  house  of  our  fathers, 

oar  brothers  are  our  conpanions,  and  we  are  at 

Koine  to  stay,  thank  God. 

We  come  to  gratify  no  revenges,  to  retaliate 
no  ¥rrongs,  to  resent  no  past  insults,  to  re-open 
no  strife.     We  come  with  a  patriotic  purpose  to 
do  whatever  in  our  political  power  shall  be,    to 
restore   an  honest,    economical,  and    constitu- 
tional administration  of  the  government.     We 
come,  charging  upon  the  Union  no  wrongs  to 
us.     The  Union  never  wronged  us.    The  Union 
has  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  every  section, 
to  every  State,  to  every  man  of  every  color  in 
America.     We  charge  all  our  wrongs  upon  that 
*•  higher    law,"    fanaticism,  that   never  kept  a 
pledge,  nor  obeyed  a  law.     The  South  did  seek 
to  leave  the  association  of  those  who,  she   be- 
lieved, would  not  keep  fidelity  to  their  covenants ; 
the  South   sought  to  go  to   herself;  but  so  far 
from  having  lost  our  fidelity  for  the  Constitu- 
tion which  'our  fathers  made,  when  we  sought 
to  go  we  hugged  that  Constitution  to  our  bosoms, 
and  carried  it  with  us.     Brave   Union  men   of 
the  North,  followers  of  Webster  and  Fillmore, 
of   Clay,    and  Cass,    and    Douglas — you   who 
fought  for  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  the  Union ; 
you,  who  ceased  to  fight  when  the  battle  ended, 
and    the    sword    was   sheathed — we    have    no 
quarrel     with    you,    whether    Republicans    or 
Democrats.     We  felt  your   heavy   arm  in  the 
carnage   of  battle ;  but,  above   the  roar  of  the 
cannon,  we  heard  your  voice  of   kindness  call- 
ing:   "Brothers   come  back!"     And   we   bear 
witness  to  you  this  day,  that  that  voice  of  kind- 
ness did  more  to  thin  the  Confederate  ranks  and 
^^^eaken  the  Confederate  arm  than  did  all  the 


artillery  employed  in  the  struggle.  We  are 
here  to  co-operate  with  you ;  to  do  whatever  we 
can,  in  spite  of  all  our  sorrows,  to  rebuild  the 
Union,  to  restore  peace;  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
country,  and  to  make  the  American  Union 
what  our  fathers  intended  it  to  be;  the  glory  of 
America,  and  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

But  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  seek  still  to  con- 
tinue strife,  and  who,  not  satisfied  with  the 
sufferings  already  endured,  the  blood  already 
shed,  the  waste  already  committed,  insist  that 
we  shall  be  treated  as  criminals,  and  oppressed 
as  victims,  only  because  we  defended  our  con- 
victions— to  you  we  make  no  concessions.  To 
you  who  followed  up  the  war  after  the  brave 
soldiers  that  fought  it  had  made  peace,  and  gone 
to  their  homes — to  you  we  have  no  concession 
to  offer     Martyrs  owe  no  apologies  to  tyrants. 

Yet,  while  we  make  to  you  no  concession,  ' 
we  come  even  to  you  in  no  spirit  of  revenge. 
We  would  multiply  blessings  in  common  for  you 
and  for  us.  We  have  one  ambition,  and  that  is 
to  add  our  political  power  to  the  patriotic 
Union  men  of  the  North,  in  order  to  compel 
fanaticism  to  obey  the  law,  and  live  in  the 
Union  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution. 

Sir,  we  did  the  Union  one  great  wrong.  The 
Union  never  wronged  the  South ;  but  we  of  the 
South  did  to  the  Union  one  great  wrong;  and 
we  come  as  far  as  we  can,  to  repair  it.  We 
wronged  the  Union  grievously  when  we  left  it 
to  be  seized  and  rent  and  torn  by  the  men  who 
had  denounced  it  as  '*  a  covenant  with  hell,  and 
a  league  with  the  devil."  We  ask  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  Republican  party,  to  rise  above  all 
your  animosities.  Forget  your  own  sins.  Let 
us  unite  to  repair  the  evils  that  distract  and  op- 
press the  country.  Let  us  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  past,  and  let  it  be  said  in  the  future,  that  he 
shall  be  the  greatest  patriot,  and  truest  patriot, 
the  noblest  patriot,  who  shall  do  most  to  repair 
the  wrongs  of  the  past,  and  promote  the  glories 
of  the  future. 
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Michigan,  though  a  com- 
paratively young  State,  has 
'  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
*  leading  men  she  has  given  the 
1,  and  Omar  D.  Conger  is  one 
of  the  best.  He  was  born  at  Coopers- 
'  town,  New  York,  in  iSiS,  and  six  years 
later  his  father  removed  to  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  Here  the  embryo  states- 
man and  legislator  received  the  first  ele- 
ments of  nn  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  afterward  attended  the  Hu- 
ron University, at  Milan,  Ohio,  where  he 
completed  his  preparatory  studies.  He 
then  entered  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, and  completed  a  thorough  coile- 
giate  education.  He  was  a  laborious  and 
thorough  student — particularly  enthusias- 
tic in  scientific  studies,  and  devoting  par- 
ticular attention  to  geology  and  mineral- 
ology.  In  1843  he  completed  his  course, 
and  received  his  diploma.  Three  years 
later  he  was  employed  in  the  geological 
survey  of  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake 
Superior.  Three  years  were  spem  in 
these  congenial  explorations,  and  they 
were  years  of  mental  profit  as  well  as 
toil.     In    1S4S    Mr.    Conger    abandoned 


his  scientific  investigations,  and  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  law  at  Port 
Huron,  Michigan,  where  he  at  present 
resides. 

He  proved  himself  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  and  in  1850  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Court  for  Saint  Clair 
county.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate,  and  so  able  and 
acceptable  was  he  as  a  legislator  that  he 
was  re-elected  for  the  terms  in  1857  and 
1859.  His  popularity  and  ability  were 
recognized,  in  1S59,  by  his  election  a« 
President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate. 

In  1S66  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  In  1S6S  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, and  was  successively  elected  to  the 
Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fiflh,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-sev- 
enlh  Congresses.  His  long  service  in  the 
House  made  him  nn  able  and  influential 
member  of  that  body,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  the  use  of  all  his 
powers.  Ever  on  the  alert,  he  detected 
the  first  sign  of  danger  in  any  proposed 
legislation ;  and,  as  skillful  as  watchful, 
he  was  the  means  of  preventing  much 
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bad  legislation,  avS  well  as  helping  on  in 
the  beneficial. 

Before  taking  his  seat  in  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  the  Legislature  of  his 
State  called  him  to  a  higher  post;  and, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  188 1,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr. 
Conger  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Manufactures — one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  public  industry. 
He  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
important  debaters  in  Congress,  and  is 
singularly  well-informed  on  all  mattei*s 
pertaining  to  the  public  welfare;  and 
Michigan  shows  her  wisdom  in  keeping 
him  in  the  service  he  so  highly  honors. 


EULOGY   ON  JOHNSON. 


Mr,  Conger's  remarks^  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives^  'January  ii^  i9j(K 


Mr.  Speaker  :  In  this  age  of  the  world,  the 
development  and  character  of  the  individual 
man  is  the  result  of  generations  of  human 
growth.  The  victories  of  the  warrior,  the 
achievements  of  the  statesman — and  the  fanci- 
ful creations  of  the  poet,  are  made  possible  by 
the  existing  conditions  of  society,  and  are  so 
looked  from,  and  commingled  with,  the  innum- 
erable circumstances  of  human  progress,  as  to 
render  it  uncertain  to  what  extent  they  originate 
in  the  individual  intellect  and  will,  and  how  far 
they  are  the  result  of  myriad  unseen  agencies. 

In  the  dawn  of  human  existence,  man,  him. 
self  a  new- wrought  miracle,  without  revelation 
or  tradition,  wandered  amid  the  marvels  of  a 
new  creation,  to  wonder,  admire,  and  adore. 
We  can  scarcely  realize  through  what  centuries 
he  must  have  passed  from  that  primitive  period 
of  child-like  simplicity  and  instructive  adora- 
tion, through  the  slow  development  of  the  idea 
of  the  heroic,  the  beautiful,  the  religious,  and 
the  practical,  until  he  could  comprehend  the 
laws  of  tlie  physical  and  intellectual  world,  and 
tower  among  millions  of  the  human  race,  the 
type  and  representative  of  the  marvelous  civili- 


has  marked  man's  progress,  and  every  great  ad- 
vance in  mental  and  moral  culture  has  had 
some  typical  representative  of  the  aggregate 
development  of  his  social  and  moral  attributes. 

On  this  occasion  we  pause  for  a  moment  in 
the  base  avocations  of  life,  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
our  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished compeers,  who,  having  exemplified 
almost  every  vicissitude  of  earthly  fortune, 
having  attained  the  highest  place  of  power,  and 
having  afterward  entered  upon  a  pathway  un- 
trodden by  any  predecessor,  has  obeyed  the 
inexorable  mandate^ — to  rest  from  his  labors  on 
earth. 

I  have  thought,  sir,  while  other  gentlemen 
portrayed  his  life  and  character  more  accurately 
and  eloquently  than  I  have  the  ability  to  do,  it 
might  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  refer  to 
some  peculiarities  in  the  life  and  character 
of  this  distinguished  citizen,  which  illustrate 
conditions  of  fortune  that  could  only  exist  in 
American  civilization,  and  under  American 
institutions. 

Sir,  I  have  believed  from  early  youth,  with 
emotions  of  pride  and  gratitude  which  I  have 
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and  are  citizens  of  a  country,  wliose  laws,  policy, 
and  free  institutions,  in  their  true  intention 
and  result,  opened  to  every  child  of  the  Repub- 
lic alike,  the  royal  road  to  education,  culture, 
distinction,  and  honor — the  royal  highway  that 
leads  to  everything  and  all  things  that  are  gar- 
nered in  our  grand  inheritance  of  freedom,  to 
which  the  immortal  soul  might  honorably  as- 
pire, across  which  arrogance  should  build  no 
barricade,  and  ignorance  no  trench;  where 
wealth  should  never  jostle  the  poor,  nor  pride 
override  the  humble ;  where  virtue  might  pass 
with  fearless  step,  and  devotion  might  worship 
at  every  wayside  shrine ! 

With  such  reflections,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  countrymen  the  study  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Andrew  Johnson,  as  illustrat- 
ing  more  distinctly  than  any  other  example 
which  now  occurs  to  my  memory,  the  spirit, 
the  tendencies,  and  the  possibilities  of  American 
institutions. 

Neither  the  occasion,  nor  my  own  inclination, 
will  permit  more  than  a  brief  reference,  but  the 
American  citizen  may  inquire  with  pride,  where 
else  could  the  child  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
under  like  circumstances,  have  risen  to  the 
highest  honors  of  the  State?  In  what  other 
land,  and  under  what  other  civilization,  could 
woman  have  become  at  once  the  wife  and  the 
teacher  of  the  wandering  mechanic,  and,  accom- 
panying and  encouraging  his  upward  progress 
to  honor  and  power,  could  have  imparted  to  her 
daughters  such  delicate  culture  and  gentle  train- 
ing,  that,  even  amid  the  splendors  of  the  capital, 
and  the  throngs  of  beauty,  they  could  disarm 
envv  bv  their  virtues,  and  excite  admiration  bv 
their  simplicity  I 

Under  what  other  division  of  power,  between 
the  general  government,  the  States,  and  the 
people,  could  the  subject  of  an  impeachment 
and  prosecution,  the  most  remarkable  and  de- 
termined ever  witnessed  in  our  land,  have  un- 
dergone so  fierv  an  ordeal,  and  afterward  so  far 
commanded  the  respect  of  political  friends  and 


foes,  that  his  return  to  the  Senate  should  meet 
with  general  approval? 

That  he  was  gifted  with  remarkable  powers, 
none  will  deny.  With  a  strong  intellect,  untir- 
ing industry,  an  indomitable  '\^'ill,  and  an  ambi- 
tion that  gathered  intensity,  alike  from  defeat 
and  success;  with  little  of  that  personal  sympa- 
thy which  could  control  the  multitude  by  its 
electric  influence,  and  with  a  directness  and  ob- 
stinacy arising  in  part  from  physical  organiza- 
tion, but  more  from  the  mental  habitudes 
peculiar  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition, his  life  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  the 
phases  of  character  that  spread  all  the  way  from 
unworthy  littleness  to  moral  grandeur,  than  that 
of  any  other  statesman  whose  name  illustrates 
American  history. 

He  was  considerate  in  his  friendships,  vindic- 
tive in  his  enmities,  unforgiving  of  injury,  but 
moderate  in  victory.  With  a  blunt  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  acknowledged  integrity  of  charac- 
ter, he  marshaled  his  forces,  and  controlled  the 
situation,  more  through  an  involuntary  respect 
and  an  undefined  fear,  than  from  personal  favor 
and  affection. 

Remembering  his  early  life,  he  was  ever  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  from  whose  ranks  he  had 
risen,  yet  lacked  the  loftiness  of  soul  which 
would  have  prevented  his  taking  an  unworthy 
pride  in  humbling  the  pretensions  of  wealth, 
and  the  ostentation  of  birth. 

His  zeal  for  the  homeless  and  landless  poor 
never  flagged,  and  his  indomitable  love  of  the 
Union,  and  struggles  for  the  perpetuity  of  free 
institutions,  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
world ;  and  even  his  ceaseless  reiterations  of  his 
love  of  the  Constitution,  although  exciting  the 
ridicule  of  political  opponents,  were  in  harmony 
with  his  lifelong  actions  and  professions. 

Sir,  there  were  occasions  in  his  life,  rendered 
sublime  by  his  heroic  courage,  and  indomitable 
zeal,  for  the  honor,  the  Union,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  his  country,  which  history  will  em- 
blazon upon  its  pages;  and  when  the  prejudices 
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ssions  of  the  hour  shall  have  passed  away, 
.y  will  inscribe  them  upon  his  monument. 
1-handed  justice  will  attribute  his  foibles 
ilts  to  his  early  struggles  with  poverty  and 
5  imperfection  of  early  culture  and  educa- 
td  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  social 
cation  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived; 
he  memory  of  his  countrymen  will  linger 
those  nobler  manifestations  of  his  cour- 
i  patriotism  in  preserving  those  glorious 
ions  that  invited  him  from  the  depths  of 
ice  and  want  to  the  high  places  of  useful- 
id  honor. 

Uustrious  example  will  quicken  the  gen- 
d  stimulate  the  energy  of  ten  thousand 
n  of  poverty  and  toil,  to  strive  for  higher 
,  and  search  for  nobler  fields  of  useful- 
td  honor,  and  it  may  admonish  the  patriot 
itesman,  with  renewed  emphasis,  that  in 
d%  perfect  education  and  virtue  of  all  the 


people,  lies  the  only  safe  reliance  for  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  future 
glory  of  our  country. 

Sir,  there  are  nobler  things  in  life  than  wealth 
and  power ;  there  are  far  richer  treasures  for  the 
citizen  than  lie  hidden  in  the  mine,  for  neither 
the  vast  outlines  of  our  domain,  nor  the  illimit-^ 
able  wealth  within  its  borders,  neither  the 
grandeur  of  our  encirchng  mountains,  nor  the 
beauty  of  our  silver  streams,  neither  rapidly 
multiplying  States,  populous  cities,  nor  the  un- 
rivaled expanse  of  rural  cultivation,  can  awaken 
in  the  breast  such  emotions  of  pride  and  patriot- 
ism as  the  unfaltering  belief  that,  through  all, 
and  over  all  this  glorious  land,  are  established 
such  laws  and  such  institutions  as  will  preserve 
forever,  as  the  irreversible  inheritance  of  the 
American  people,  "the  absolute  equality  of 
manhood,  and  the  universal  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights." 
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|HE  newer  State);  of  the  Union 
are  bound  to  the  older  ones  by 
close  ties  of  relationship.  The 
:  leaders  in  most  of  the 
1  States^those  west  of  the 
Mississippi — are  natives  of  some  State 
farther  east,  and  look  back  to  their 
ancestral  homes  with  feelings  of  affec- 
tion and  pride. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Samuel  Bell 
Maxey,  of  Texas.  He  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  born  in  Monroe 
county,  in  that  State,  tm  the  30th  of 
March,  1825.  He  received  the  elements 
of  a  thoiougli  education  there,  and  in 
1S42  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  and  graduated, 
after  the  full  time,  in  1846.  He  went 
immediately  to  Monterey,  and  joined  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  in  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  brevet  second  lieutenant.  He 
sei-ved  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  gallant  service  at  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras  and  Churubusco,  for  which  he  was 
breveted  first  lieutenant.  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  Lieutenant  Maxey  tired  of 
army  life,  and,  in  1S49,  resigned  his  com- 


mission, and  returned  home,  whe 
engaged  in'the  study  of  law,  and  in 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  pi 
ing  for  several  years,  he  decided 
westward,  and  selected  Texas  } 
future  home.  He  settled  at  Paris,  i 
State,  in  1S57,  and  entered  upon  the 
tice  of  law. 

In  1861  the  road  to  political  p 
ment  was  opened  before  him  by  an 
tion  to  the  State  Senate.  This, 
ever,  he  declined,  that  he  might  enti 
military  service  of  the  Confe( 
States.  He  was  largely  instrumcn 
raising  the  Ninth  Tcx.is  Infantry  fo 
service,  and  was  commissioned  its 
nel.  His  military  training,  and  pn 
experience  in  the  army,  made  hi 
important  character  in  the  Southwi 
army.  In  1S62  he  was  made  a  I 
dier-General,and,  1864,  a  M.ijor-Ge 
From  1S63  to  1865  he  commandc 
military  district  of  the  Indian  Ten 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  Suj 
tendent  of  Indian  Affairs.  Ma 
i86t,  he  surrendered  with  the  rems 
of  the  trans- Mississippi  departmen 
at  once  returned  to  his  home  in   1 
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Texas,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  April,  1873,  he  was 
commissioned  as  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, and  continued  his  practice.     Two 


years  later  he  entered  Congress  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  to  succeed  James  W. 
Flanagan.  So  acceptable  were  his  serv- 
ices in  his  first  term,  that,  on  its  expira- 
tion, he  was  continued  for  another  term. 


^ 


THE    CENTENNIAL    EXPOSITION. 


Afr,  Maxty^s  Upttch^  delivered  tn  the 

Mr.  President:  If  I  can  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  a  few  moments  I  will 
give  briefly  the  reasons  why  I  shall  support  the 
measure  now  pending. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  reads 

**  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  ju&tice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

There  are  six  great  objects  set  forth  in  that 
preamble  why  the  Constitution  was  made:  A 
more  perfect  union,  justice,  domestic  tranquility, 
the  common  defense,  the  general  welfare,  and 
the  grand  purpose  of  securing  the  blessings  of 
libertv  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  their  posterity 
forever.  I  believe  the  Constitution  carries  out 
by  apt  and  appropriate  words  every  one  of  these 
great  objects  named.  I  believe  that  the  purpose 
and  design  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  of  the  Stateb  which,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, ratified  that  Constitution,  are  fully 
carried  out  in  apt  and  appropriate  words  in  the 
body  of  the  Constitution.  So  believing,  I  have 
not  been  troubled  with  these  doubts  in  regard 
to  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure  that 
seems  to  have  troubled  some  gentlemen. 

I  regard  the  measure,  Mr.  President,  as 
tending  to  form  a  more  perfect  union ;   I  regard 
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this  measure  as  conducing  to  domestic  tran- 
quility ;  and  for  these  reasons,  if  I  had  no  others, 
I  would  support  it.  But,  sir,  if  I  had  a  doubt 
in  regard  to  it,  when  I  look  to  the  great  train  of 
precedents  commencing  in  1791,  and  winding 
up  with  the  last  precedent  when  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  had  overflowed  a  whole  country, 
and  put  people  at  the  point  of  starvation,  when 
the  grasshopper  was  infesting  the  Western 
States,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  we  have 
these  precedents,  which  have  been  voted  for 
and  advocated,  and  approved  by  such  men  as 
Jefferson,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  the 
great  master-mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun  himself, 
that  doubt  would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  more  especially  as  I  regard  the  end 
and  aim  to  be  accomplished  as  right  in  itself. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  passed  through  a 
great  war.  That  war,  like  all  other  civil  wars, 
left  some  of  its  bad  effects  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Passions  were  engendered,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  allay  those  passions.  I  believe  that 
those  passions  are  gradually  giving  way,  and 
that  the  country  is  coming  back  to  the  condi- 
tion of  peace  again.  1  have  seen  the  good 
effects  of  an  intermingling  of  the  people.  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  A  few  years  ago  a 
delegation  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  through  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  from  the  Red 
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River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  wherever 
they  went,  they  were  received  by  the  people 
with  all  the  hospitality  that  the  people  of  the 
South  are  proverbial  for,  and  when  they  came 
home,  even  as  far  ax  Maine,  they  scattered  the 
news  wherever  they  went,  that  the  people  of 
Texas,  at  least,  were  not  the  character  of  people 
which  they  had  been  represented  to  be,  but  that 
they  were  hospitable  and  sociable. 

Mr.  President,  another  great  occasion  did 
still  more  good  than  that.  I  should  say  in  re- 
gard to  that,  that  it  was  the  initial  point  of  that 
intermingling  of  the  people.  North  and  South, 
which  culminated  last  year  in  the  addition  of 
300,000  to  the  population  of  our  State,  a  large 
portion  of  whom  came  from  the  Northern 
States.  When  you  had  the  Centennials  at 
Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  last 
year,  when  men  who  went  from  the  South  to 
Massachusetts  were  received  there  with  ova- 
tions by  the  people  of  New  England,  it  showed 
the  people  of  the  South  that  when  you  struck 
the  great  heart  of  the  people  there  was  no  ani- 
mosity left,  but  that  the  soldiers  who  had  worn 
the  blue,  and  worn  the  gray,  met  like  brethren, 
carrying  out  the  great  idea  of  Bayard  Taylor,  that 

"  The  bnivcst  :irc  the  tendcrc-st, 
The  lovinpr  are  the  daring." 

Mr.  President,  this  at  Philadelphia  will  be  on 
a  grander  scale.  There  you  will  see  not  only 
people  from  the  North,  and  people  from  the 
South,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  West,  but 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  there. 
Let  the  people  of  the  great  sections  of  this 
Union  meet  together;  let  them  pass  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  together,  knowing 
each  other.  The  people  of  the  North  will  see 
that  the  people  of  the  South  are  men  like 
themselves,  having  no  malice  toward  the  North 
on  account  of  the  war ;  and  the  people  of  the  | 
South  will  see  the  same  of  those  of  the  North. 
This  intermingling  of  the  people  will  have  a  | 
happy  influence,  in  my  judgment,  and  will  do 
more  toward   breaking  down  the  asperities  of 


the  war  and  bringing  the  people  together  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

That  is  the  view  I  take  of  it ;  and  if  that  be 
the  result,  even  partially,  the  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  will  be  well  spent  If  we  can  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  if  fraternal  concord  between 
the  various  sections  of  this  country  can  be  pro- 
moted by  this  measure,  the  money  will  be  well 
expended.  But,  sir,  in  an  economic  point  of 
view,  as  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken,  I  would  vote  for  it  on  that  ac- 
count In  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in  the  North, 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are  locked  up. 
Capitalists  cannot  receive  employment  for  their 
money ;  money  cannot  be  loaned  at  any  reason- 
able interest;  while  the  people  of  the  South, 
with  their  magnificent  lands,  their  undeveloped 
country,  cannot  obtain  money  upon  any  terms. 
Let  the  people  become  better  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  that  want  of  confidence,  which  is 
the  foundation  and  corner  stone  of  all  the 
trouble  that  is  in  the  country  at  this  time,  will 
disappear.  Let  the  people  of  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  know  each  other,  and  it  will  go 
greatly  toward  restoring  confidence;  and  when 
confidence  is  restored  again,  peace  and  prosper- 
ity will  follow. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induce  me  to  vote  for  the  measure. 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  measure  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  measure  in  the  in- 
terest of  prosperity.  I  want  to  see  this  whole 
country  pros|>er.  i  know  that  there  are  men 
who  seem  to  regard  any  thing  which  may  be  said 
by  one  like  myself,  who,  in  the  last  great  war 
wore  the  gniy,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of 
the  Confederacy,  as  not  being  sincere,  as  com- 
ing only  from  the  lips.  But,  sir,  I  want  the 
people  of  the  Union  to  know  that  these  gentle- 
men around  me  from  the  extreme  Southern 
States  have,  upon  every  occasion,  so  tar  as  the 
vote  has  been  taken,  voted  for  this  measure  be- 
cause  they  want  peace,  they  want  prosperity, 
they  want  that  fraternal  union  which  was  de- 
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signed  by  our  forefathers  when  they  framed  the 
Constitution.    I  want  to  see 

A  union  of  States  none  can  sever, 

A  union  of  hearts  and  a  union  of  hands. 

And  the  ^a^  of  our  Union  forever. 

When  I  took  the  oath  before  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, whose  death  was  commemorated  the  other 
day  in  the  Senate,  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  I  meant  what  I  said.  I  meant 
that  I  want  that  Constitution  carried  out  in  full 
faith ;  I  meant  that  I  want  the  six  great  objects 
which  are  named  in  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution carried  out  to  the  letter ;  I  meant  that  I 
want  a  more  perfect  Union;  I  meant  that  I 
want  domestic  tranquility;  I  want  justice  es- 
tablished in  every  part  and  parcel  of  this  great 
country,  and  I  want  the  common  defense  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  general  welfare  provided 
for,  and  I  want  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  secured  now  and  forever.  Let  us 
come  together,  burying  our  little  sectional  ani- 
mosities, and  act  like  one  great  people,  standing 
together  for  the  Union ;  and  I  say  it,  who  fought 
against  that  Union  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Let  us  stand  up  together  and  remember  that 
brave  men  following  out  their  convictions,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  they  believed  the  right  to  be, 
may  differ.  The  man  who  cannot  understand 
that  on  a  difference  of  judgment  honest  men 
may  differ,  knows  nothing  of  human  nature. 
Take  a  jury  of  the  country,  which  has  heard  the 
same  testimony  and  the  same  arguments,  and 
received  the  same  charge  from  the  court  That 
jury  go  out,  honest  men,  and  they  differ.  Can 
you  say  that  one  part  of  that  jury  is  honest,  and 
another  dishonest.^  When  vou  submit  a  con- 
stitutional  question  to  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nal known  to  America,  you  fihd  the  court  di- 
vided, as  has  often  been  the  case  recentlv  in  our 
Supreme  Court.  Can  you  say  that  one  part  of 
that  court  i^  honest,  and  another  part  dishonest.' 
And  when  you  come  to  a  great  national  ques- 
tion, such  as  brought  on  the  late  civil  war,  1 
ask  you  as  honest  men,  can  you  say  that  one 


part,  because  they  thought  one  way,  were  just 
and  right,  and  the othei; treacherous  and  wrong? 

Sir,  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  war, 
commenced  away  back  in  the  early  part  of  our 
history.  A  little  thread  will  spring  out  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Mississippi  through  the 
levee ;  it  cannot  be  seen ;  but  year  after  year  it 
grows,  and  gains  strength;  the  water  presses  in- 
to it,  and  afler  awhile,  a  tremendous  crevasse 
comes,  and  the  whole  country  is  flooded  with  a 
great  waste  of  water.  So  it  was  in  this  late 
war.  The  conflict  of  ideas  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  civil  war  began  years  ago.  A  little 
thread  just  at  the  outset  of  the  Union,  was  go- 
ing on,  gathering  strength,  gathering  power, 
gatliering  force,  until,  after  a  while,  this  conflict 
of  ideas,  this  war  of  convictions,  became  a  war 
in  fact,  and  resulted  in  such  a  civil  war  as  the 
world  never  saw  before.  Can  vou  tell  me  that 
you  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong?  Can  I  say  to 
you,  sir,  that  I  was  right,  and  you  were  wrong? 
I  give  to  the  men  who  followed  their  convic- 
tions according  to  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  right,  credit  for  honesty.  I  claim  for  the 
people  of  my  country,  the  same  honesty.  I  be- 
lieve that,  when  the  people  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  meet  and 
talk  together,  when  they  again  come  to- 
gether face  to  face,  and  talk  over  these  matters, 
it  will  do  more  to  break  down  the  asperities  still 
outcropping  from  the  late  war,  than  all  things 
else  put  together.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe 
this  Centennial  celebration,  which  will  be  on  a 
grander  scale  than  anything  of  the  kind  in 
America  before,  will  have  great  good. 

I  have  another  reason  for  supporting  this  bill. 
I  see  gentlemen  froni  the  North  almost  solidly 
vote  for  this  Centennial  Exposition  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American 
Independence.  Sir,  when  I  remember  that  my 
ancestors  on  both  sides,  were  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  struggling  for  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  Colonies;  when  I 
know    that  Virginia,    North    Carolina,    South 
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Carolina,  and  Georgia,  «ent  out  their  full  quota 
of  men  to  that  seven  j'eare'  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  and  that  their  sons  fought  for  the  lib- 
erty and  Independence  of  the  States  which  had 
declared  themselves  free  and  independent  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  1.  as  one  of  the  descend- 
ant* of  the  men  who  were  in  that  stru^le, 
claim  the  right  to  be  represented  at  the  Centen- 
nial anniversary  of  their  work.  I  claim,  as  one 
of  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  gave  to 
America  her  liberty,  the  right  to  be  represented, 
and  I  claim  for  my  constituents,  the  tame  right. 
Sir,  I  represent  In  part,  the  Sute  of  Texas, 
wlioce  gallantry  has  never  jet  been  questioned. 
Go  to  tite  Alamo.  Unlike  Thermop/lte,  the 
Alamo  had  no  one  left  10  tell  the  story-     Go  to 


San  Jacinto  which  gave  birth  to  a  Republi 
to  Mexico;  go  into  this  late  war;  trace  ii 
GettyBburg  to  Arizona,  and  wherever  yt 
you  will  find  the  gallant  soldier  of  Texas  1 
his  breast  to  leaden  liaii,  and  the  storm  o 
and  shell,  never  turning  his  back,  but  alw 
the  front.  1  represent  such  men;  and  I 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  th. 
whom  I  represent,  entertain  the  same  a\ 
that  I  do,  and  I  am  speaking  the  sentime 
the  great  and  glorious  State  which  1,  ir 
represent,  when  I  express  the  views  that  I 
expressed  here  to-day.  I  shall  vote  for  th 
for  these  reasons,  and  many  others  that  I  \ 
give,  but  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessi 
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REDERICK     DOUGLASS, 
who  has  won  distinction  as  an 

orator,  lecturer,  and  writer,  is 
le  son  of  a  slave  mother  by  a  white 
lan.  He  was  born  at  Tuckahoe, 
iston,in  Talbot  county,  Maryland, 
817. 

ived  as  a  slave-boy  on  the  planta- 
Colonel  Edward  Lloyd  for  about 
rs,  when  he  was  sent  to  live  with 
ve  of  his  master's,  in  the  city  of 
3re.  While  living  there  he  was 
work  in  a  ship-yard,  and  com- 
the  crime — in  a  slave — of  learn- 
read  and  write.  The  same  spirit 
3mpted  him  to  this  step,  intensified 
influence  the  accomplishment  had 
im,  unfitted  him  for  the  life  of  a 
On   the  3d   of  September,  183S, 

in  execution  a  long-cherished 
J,  and  fled  from  Baltimore,  with 
-yard  and  hated  institution  of  slav- 
ie  went  first  to  New  York,  then 
N  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  where 
id  employment  as  a  day  laborer  in 
It  workshops,  and  along  the 
;s  of  the  harbor.  He  remained  in 
Bedford  about  two  or  three  years. 


and  during  his   stay  married   a  colored 
woman  who  lived  in  the  town. 

The  Anti-Slavery  question  was  then 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  j^eople,  and, 
as  a  result  of  his  own  personal  knowledge 
and  experience,  Mr.  Douglass  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  des- 
tinies of  his  race.  In  1841  he  attended 
an  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Nan- 
tucket, and  made  such  a  favorable  im- 
pression by  an  eloquent  address  which 
he  delivered,  that  he  was  offered,  and  ac- 
cepted, the  agency  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  held  this 
position  for  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  traveled  and  lectured  through 
his  own  and  other  New  England  States, 
constantly  increasing  his  own  informa- 
tion and  power  to  benefit  his  cause  and 
race.  He  published  his  autobiography 
in  1845,  and  soon  after  embarked  for 
Europe.  He  remained  abroad  about  two 
years,  and  lectured  in  most  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Great  Britain.  In  1846  many 
who  had  become  interested  in  his  cause 
in  England,  contributed  the  sum  of  Jt^i5o 
to  procure  his  legal  manumission  from 
slavery.     On   returning  to  this  country, 
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he  established  a  paper  called  "  The 
North  Star,"  in  1847.  The  paper  was 
published  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  title  was  changed  to 
"  Frederick  Douglass'  Paper."  The  pa- 
per was  published  in  the  interests  of  his 
race,  and  enabled  its  publisher  to  reach 
large  masses  of  people  every  week.  In 
1855  he  revised,  enlarged,  and  issued  a 
new  edition  of  his  autobiography,  under 
the  new  title  of  "  My  Bondage  and  My 
Freedom." 

When  the  difficulties  preceding  the 
war  stirred  the  enmity  of  the  slavehold- 
ers toward  the  North,  Mr.  DougLiss,  on 
account  of  his  prominent  activity,  came 
in  for  his  full  share  of  it;  and,  when  the 
John  Brown  raids  occurred.  Governor 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  made  a  requisition  on 
the  Governor  of  Michigan,  where  Doug- 
lass then  was,  for  his  arrest.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass went  abroad,  and  remained  in  Eng- 
land the  greater  part  of  a  year,  when  he 
returned,  and  resumed  the  publication  of 
his  paper  in  Rochester. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he 
urged  upon  President  Lincoln  the  em- 
ployment of  colored  troops,  and,  when 
that  was  agreed  upon,  he  busied  himself 
in  enlisting  such  soldiers. 


When  slavery  was  no  more,  Mr. 
Douglass  discontinued  his  paper,  and 
traveled  and  lectured  extensively,  doing 
much  by  his  eloquent  words  of  good 
common  sense  to  prepaie  the  people  for 
granting  the  larger  boon  of  full  citizen- 
ship to  his  long  oppressed  people. 

In  September,  1870,  he  entered  the 
editorial  field  once  more,  in  connection 
with  the  "New  National  Era,"  pub- 
lished in  Washington;  which  paper  was 
afterwards  carried  on  by  his  sons. 

In  1 87 1  President  Grant  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  San  Domingo 
Commission,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Territorial  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  Presidential  Elector-at- 
large  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  chosen  as  messenger  to  carry  the  re- 
turns to  Washington. 

He  was  nominated  by  President  Hayes 
as  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1877,  *^^^  ^P~ 
pointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Douglass  has  performed  the  duties- 
of  this  office  with  singular  acceptance. 

No  man  of  his  race   has  done,  or 
still    doing,  more    for   his    people    tha 
Frederick  Douglass. 
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THE   FREEDMEN'S   MONUMENT. 


DamgUtMa*  OtoHqm,  tUlivtrtd  ai  Washiu^tOMt  D, 

Freedmen's  MoHuwunt^  im 

IKNDS  AND  Fellow-Citizens  :  I  warm- 
ngratulate  you  upon  the  highly  interesting 
t  which  has  caused  you  to  assemble  in  such 
lers  and  spirit  as  you  have  to-day.  This 
ion  is,  in  some  respects,  remarkable. 
And  thoughtful  men  of  our  race  who  shall 
alter  us  and  study  the  lesson  of  our  history 
i  United  States,  who  shall  survey  the  long 
ireary  spaces  over  which  we  have  traveled ; 
shall  count  the  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
A  by  which  we  have  reached  our  present 
ion,  will  make  a  note  of  this  occasion. 
'  will  think  of  it  and  speak  of  it  with  a 
i  of  manly  pride  and  complacency, 
ongratulate  you,  also,  upon  the  very  favor- 
circumstances  in  which  we  meet  to-day. 
'  are  high,  inspiring,  and  uncommon.  They 
grace,  glory,  and  significance  to  the  ob- 
for  which  we  have  met.  Nowhere  else  in 
great  country,  with  its  uncounted  towns 
:ities,  unlimited  wealth,  and  immeasurable 
ory  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  could  con- 
is  be  found  more  favorable  to  the  success 
lis  occasion  than  here. 

e  stand  to-day  at  the  national  center  to  per- 
.  something  like  a  national  act — an  act 
:h  is  to  go  into  history ;  and  we  are  here 
re  every  pulsation  of  the  national  heart  can 
leard,  felt,  and  reciprocated.  A  thousand 
8,  fed  with  thought  and  winged  with  light- 
;,  put  us  in  instantaneous  communication  with 
loyal  and  true  men  all  over  this  country. 
sw  facts  could  better  illustrate  the  vast  and 
derful  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
lition  as  a  people  than  the  fact  of  our  as- 
hling here  for  the  ourpose  we  have  to-dav. 


C.t  April  14,  iSjbt  OH  the  octaston  of  ik*  unveUing  of  Ikt 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


Harmless,  beautiful,  proper,  and  praiseworthy 
as  this  demonstration  is,  I  cannot  forget  that 
no  such  demonstration  would  have  been  toler- 
ated here  twenty  years  ago.  The  spirit  v)f 
slavery  and  barbarism  which  still  lingers  to 
blight  and  destroy,  in  some  dark  and  distant 
parts  of  our  country,  would  have  made  our  as- 
sembling here  the  signal  and  excuse  for  open- 
ing upon  us  all  the  flood-gates  of  wrath  and  vio- 
lence. That  we  are  here  in  p>eace  to-day  is  a 
compliment  and  a  credit  to  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  prophecy  of  still  greater  national  en- 
lightenment and  progress  in  the  future.  I  refer 
to  the  past,  not  in  malice,  for  this  is  no  day  for 
malice,  but  simply  to  place  more  distinctly  in 
front  the  gratifying  and  glorious  change  which 
has  come  both  to  our  white  fellow-citizens  and 
ourselves,  and  to  congratulate  all  upon  the  con- 
trast between  now  and  then — the  new  dispensa- 
tion of  freedom  with  its  thousand  blessings  to 
both  races,  and  the  old  dispensation  of  slavery 
with  its  ten  thousand  evils  to  both  races,  white 
and  black.  In  view,  then,  of  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  future,  with  the  long  and  dark  his- 
tory of  our  bondage  behind  Uh,  and  with  liberty, 
progress,  and  enlightenment  before  us,  I  again 
congratulate  you  all  upon  this  auspicious  day 
and  hour. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens,  the  story  of  our 
presence  here  is  soon  and  easily  told.  We  are 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  here  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  the  most  luminous  point  of 
American  territory,  a  city  recently  trans- 
formed and  made  beautiful  in  its  body  and  in 
its  spirit.  We  are  here  in  the  place  where  the 
ablest  and  best  men  of  the  country  are  sent  to 
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devise  the  policy,  enact  the  laws,  and  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  Republic.  We  are  here  with 
the  stately  pillars  and  majestic  dome  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  nation  looking  down  upon  us; 
we  are  here,  with  the  broad  earth  freshly 
adorned  with  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  spring 
for  our  church,  and  all  races,  colors,  and  condi- 
tions of  men  for  our  congregation — in  a  word, 
we  are  here  to  express,  as  best  we  may,  by  ap- 
propriate forms  and  ceremonies,  our  grateful 
sense  of  the  vast,  high,  and  pre-eminent  services 
rendered  to  ourselves,  to  our  race,  to  our  coun- 
try, and  to  the  whole  world  as  well,  by  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  sentiment  that  brings  us  here  to-day  is 
one  of  the  noblest  that  can  stir  and  thrill  the 
human  heart.  It  has  crowned  and  made  glor- 
ious the  high  places  of  all  civilized  nations  with 
the  grandest  and  most  enduring  works  o  f  art, 
designed  to  illustrate  the  characters  and  perpetu- 
ate the  memories  of  the  great  public  men.  It  is 
the  sentiment  which  from  year  to  year  adorns 
with  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers  the  graves  of 
our  loyal,  brave,  and  patriotic  soldiers,  who  fell 
in  defence  of  the  Union  and  liberty.  It  is  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  appreciation,  which 
often,  in  the  presence  of  many  who  hear  me, 
has  filled  yonder  heights  of  Arlington  with  the 
eloquence  of  eulogy  and  the  sublime  enthusiasm 
of  poetry  and  song;  a  sentiment  which  can 
never  die  while  the  Republic  lives. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  people, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, we  join  in  this  high  worship,  and  march 
conspicuously  in  the  line  of  this  time-honored 
custom.  First  things  arc  always  interesting, 
and  this  is  one  of  our  first  things.  It  is  the  first 
time  that,  in  this  form  and  manner,  we  have 
sought  to  do  honor  to  an  American  great  man, 
however  deserving  and  illustrious.  I  commend 
the  fact  to  notice :  let  it  be  told  in  every  part 
of  the  Republic;  let  men  of  all  parties  and 
opinions,  hear  it ;  let  those  who  despise  us,  not 
less  than  those  who  respect  us,  know  that    now 


and  here,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  loyalty,  and 
gratitude,  let  it  be  known  everywhere,  and  by 
everybody  who  takes  an  interest  in  human  prog- 
ress, and  in  the  amelioration  of  the  conditlcm 
of  mankind,  that,  in  the  presence,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  members  of  the  American 
House  of  Representatives,  reflecting  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  country,  that,  in  the  pret- 
ence of  that  august  body,  the  American  Senate, 
representing  the  highest  intelligence,  and  the 
calmest  judgment  of  the  country ;  in  presence 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States,  to  whose  decisions  we  all  patri* 
otically  bow ;  in  the  presence,  and  under  the 
steady  eye  of  the  honored  and  trusted  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  members  of  his 
wise  and  patriotic  Cabinet,  we,  the  colored  peo- 
ple, newly  emancipated,  and  rejoicing  in  our 
blood-bought  freedom,  near  the  close  of  the  first 
century  in  the  life  of  the  Republic,  have  now 
and  here  unveiled,  set  apart,  and  dedicated  a 
monument  of  enduring  gsanite  and  bronze,  in 
every  line,  feature,  and  figure  of  which  the  men 
of  this  generation  may  read,  and  those  of  after- 
coming  generations  may  read,  something  of  the 
exalted  character  and  great  works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  first  martyr- President  of  the 
United  States. 

Fellow-citizens,   in    what   we   have   said  and 
done   to-day,  and  in   what  we  may  say  and  do  • 
hereafter,  we  disclaim  everything  like  arrogance 
and   assumption.     We  claim   for   ourselves  no 
superior  devotion  to  the  character,  history,  and 
memory  of  the  illustrious  name,  whose  monu- 
ment we  have  here  dedicated  to-day.     We  fully 
comprehend  the  relation  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  white  people  of  the 
United  States.    Truth  is  proper  and  beautiful  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and  it  is  never  more 
proper   and   beautiful   in  any  case,  than   when 
speaking  of  a  great  public  man,  whose  example 
is  likely  to  be  commended  for  honor  and  imita- 
tion,  long  after  his  departure  to  the  solemn  shades 
— the  silent  continents  of  eternity.     It  must  be 
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a<bB>itti^i^  truth  compels  me  to  admit,  even  here 
In  the  presence  of  the  monument  we  have 
erected  to  his  memory,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
not,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  either  our 
man  or  our  model.  In  his  interests,  in  his  asso- 
ciations, in  his  habits  of  thought,  and  in  his 
prejudices,  he  was  a  white,  man. 

He  was  i>re-eminentl7  the  white  man*8  Presi- 
dent, entirely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  white 
men.     He  was  ready  and  willing  at  any  time 
during  the  first  years  of  his  administrations  to 
deny,  postpone,  and  sacrifice  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity in   the  colored  people,  to  promote  the 
welfiire  of  the  white  people  of  this  country.    In 
all  his  education  and  feeling,  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can of  the  Americans.    He  came  into  the  Presi- 
dential chair  upon  one  principle  alone,  namely, 
oppoaition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.     His  ar. 
goments  in  furtherance  of  this  policy  had  their 
motive  and  mainspring  in  his  patriotic  devotion 
to  the   interests  of  his  own  race.     To  protect, 
defend,    and   perpetuate   slavery  in   the   States 
iR^iere   it    existed,  Abraham    Lincoln    was   not 
less  ready  than  any  other  President,  to  draw  the 
tword  of  the  nation.     He  was  readv  to  execute 
all  the  supposed  constitutional  guarantees  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  in  favor  of  the  slave 
lystem,  anywhere  inside  the  slave  States.     He 
was  willing  to  pursue,  recapture,  and  send  back 
the  fugitive  slave  to  his  master,  and  to  suppress 
a  slave  rising  for  liberty,  though  his  guilty  mas- 
ter were  already  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment    The  race  to  which  we  belong  were  not 
the  special  objects  of  his  consideration.     Know- 
ing this,  I  concede  to  you,  my  white  fellow-citi- 
zens, a  pre-eminence  to  this  worship,  at  once  full 
and  supreme.     First,  midst,  and  last,   you  and 
yours  were  the  objects  of  his  deepest  affection 
and  his  most  earnest  solicitude.     You  are  the 
children  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     We  arc  at  best, 
only   his   step-children;    children   by   adoption, 
children  by  force  of  circumstances  and  neces- 
sity.    To  you  it  especially  belongs  to  sound  his 
praises,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  his  memory, 


to  multiply  his  statues,  to  hang  his  pictures  high 
upon  your  walls,  and  commend  his  example, 
for  to  you  he  was  a  great  and  glorious  friend 
and  benefactor.  Instead  of  supplanting  you  at 
this  altar,  we  would  exhort  you  to  build  high 
his  monuments ;  let  them  be  of  the  most  costly 
material,  of  the  most  cunning  workmanship; 
let  their  forms  be  symmetrical,  beautiful,  and 
perfect ;  let  their  bases  be  upon  solid  rocks,  and 

^  their  summits  lean  against  the  unchanging 
blue,  overhanging  sky,  and  let  them  endure  for- 
ever! But,  while  in  the  abundance  of  your 
wealth,  and  in  the  fullness  of  your  just  and  pa- 
triotic devotion,  you  do  all  this,  we  entreat  you 
to  despise  not  the  humble  offering  we  this  day 
unveil  to  view;  for,  while  Abraham  Lincoln 
saved  for  you  a  country,  he  delivered  us  from 
bondage,  according  to  Jefferson,  one  hour  of 
which  was  worse  than  ages  of  the  oppression 
your  fathers  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose. 

Fellow-citizens,  ours  is  no  new-born  zeal  and 
devotion — merely  a  thing  of  this  moment.  ITie 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  near  and  dear 
to  our  hearts  in  the  darkest  and  most  perilous 
hours    of    the    Republic.     We   were   no   more 

i  ashamed  of  him  when  shrouded  in  clouds  of 
darkness,  of  doubt,  and  defeat,  than  when  we 
saw  him  crowned  with  victory,  honor,  and 
glory.  Our  faith  in  him  was  often  taxed  and 
strained  to  the  uttermost,  but  it  never  failed. 
When  we  tarried  long  in  the  mountain ;  when 
he  strangely  told  us  that  we  were  the  cause  of 
the  war ;  when  he  still  more  strangely  told  us  to 
leave  the  land  in  which  we  were  born ;  when  he 
refused  to  employ  our  arms  in  defense  ot  the 
Union;  when,  after  accepting  our  services  as 
colored  soldiers,  he  refused  to  retaliate  our  mur- 
der and  torture  as  colored  prisoners;  when  he 
told  us  he  would  save  the  Union,  if  he  could, 
with  slavery ;  when  he  revoked  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  of  General  Fremont; 
when  he  refused  to  remove  the  popular  com- 
mander of  the   Army  of   the  Potomac,  in  the 

I    days  of  its  inaction  and  defeat,  who  was  more 
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zealous  in  his  efforts  to  protect  slavery  than  to 
suppress  rebellion;  when  we  saw  all  this,  and 
more,  we  were  at  times  grieved,  stunned,  and 
greatly  bewildered;  but  our  hearts  believed, 
while  they  ached  and  bled.  Nor  was  this,  even 
at  that  time,  a  blind  and  unreasoning  supersti- 
tion. Despite  the  mist  and  haze  that  surrounded 
him;  despite  the  tumult,  the  hurry,  and  con- 
fusion of  the  hour,  we  were  able  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  • 
make  reasonable  allowance  for  the  circumstances 
of  his  position.  We  saw  him,  measured  him, 
and  estimated  him ;  not  by  stray  utterances  to 
injudicious  and  tedious  delegations,  who  often 
tried  his  patience;  not  by  isolated  facts  torn 
from  their  connection;  not  by  any  partial  and 
imperfect  glimpses,  caught  at  inopportune  mo- 
ments ;  but  by  a  broad  survey,  in  the  light  of 
the  stern  logic  of  great  events,  and  in  view  of 
that  **  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  how  we  will,'*  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  hour  and  the  man  of  our  re> 
demption  had  somehow  met  in  the  person  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  mattered  little  to  us  what 
language  he  might  employ  on  special  occasions; 
it  mattered  little  to  us,  when  we  fully  knew  him, 
whether  he  was  swift  or  slow  in  his  movements; 
it  was  enough  for  us  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
at  the  head  of  a  great  movement,  and  was  in 
living  and  earnest  sympathy  with  that  move- 
ment, which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  go 
on  until  slavery  should  be  utterly  and  forever 
abolished  in  the  United  States. 

When,  therefore,  it  shall  be  asked  what  we 
have  to  do  with  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coin,  or  what  Abraham  Lincoln  had  to  do  with 
us,  the  answer  is  ready,  full,  and  complete. 
Though  he  loved  Caesar  less  than  Rome,  though 
the  Union  was  more  to  him  than  our  freedom  or 
our  future,  under  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule  wc 
saw  ourselves  gradually  lifted  from  the  depths 
of  slavery  to  the  heights  of  liberty  and  manhood ; 
under  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule,  and  by 
measures  approved  and   vigorously   pushed  by 


him,  we  saw  that  the  handwriting  of  ages,  in 
form  of  prejudices  and  proscription,  was  rapi* 
fading    from    the   face   of  our   whole  count 
under  this  rule,  and  in  due  time,  about  as  8< 
after  all  as  the  country  could  tolerate  the  strai 
spectacle,  we  saw  our  brave  sons  and  brothers  1 
ing  off  the  rags  of  bondage,  and  being  clotl 
all   over  in  the  blue  uniforms   of   the   soldi 
of  the  United  States;  under  his  rule  we  saw  t 
hundred  thousand  of  our  dark  and  dusky  pec 
responding   to   the   call   of   Abraham  Lincc 
and,  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  and  eag 
on  their  buttons,  and  timing  their  high  footsti 
to   liberty  and   union    under  the  national  ft 
under  his  rule  we  saw  the  independence  of 
black  Republic  of  Hayti,  the   special   object 
slaveholding  aversion  and  horror,  fully  reo 
ni^ed,  and   her   mihister,  a  colored  gentlem 
duly  received  here  in   the  city  of  Washingti 
under  his  rule  we  saw  the  internal  slave  tra 
whiph  so  long  diingraced  the  nation,  abolish 
and  slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Colu 
bia ;  under  his  rule  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
law  enforced  against  the  foreign  slave-trade,  s 
the  first  slave-trader  hanged  like  any  other  pir 
or   murderer;  under   his   rule,   assisted   by 
greatest  captain  of  our  age,  and  his  inspirad 
we  saw  the  Confederate    States,  based  upon 
idea  that   our  race  must  be  slaves,  and  sla 
forever,  battered  to  pieces,  and  scattered  to 
four  winds ;  under  his  rule,  and  in  the  f ulln 
of  time,  we  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  giv; 
the  slaveholders  three  months'  grace  in   wh 
to  save  their  hateful   slave  system,  penning 
immortal   paper,    which,   though  special    in 
language,  was  general  in  its  principles  and  eflfi 
making  slavery  forever  impossible  in  the  Uni 
States.     Though    wc   waited  long,  we  saw 
this,  and  more. 

Can  any  colored  man,  or  any  white  n* 
friendly  to  the  freedom  of  all  men,  ever  for] 
the  night  which  followed  the  ist  day  of  Jai 
ary,  1S63,  when  the  world  was  to  see  if  Ab 
ham  Linclon  would   prove  to  be  as  good  as 
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word?  I  Khali  never  forget  that  memorable 
night,  when,  in  a  distant  citj,  I  waited  and 
watched  at  a  public  meeting,  with  three  thousand 
others  not  less  anxious  than  myself,  for  the 
word  of  deliverance  which  we  have  heard  read 
to-day.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  outburst  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving  that  rent  the  air  when  the 
Ughtning  brought  to  us  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation. In  that  happy  hour  we  forgot  all  delay, 
and  forgot  all  tardiness,  forgot  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  bribed  the  Rebels  to  lay  down  their 
arms  by  a  promise  to  withhold  the  bolt  which 
would  smite  the  slave  system  with  destruction ; 
and  we  were  thenceforward  willing  to  allow  the 
President  all  the  latitude  of  time,  phraseology, 
and  every  honorable  device  that  statesmanship 
might  require  for  the  achievement  of  a  great  and 
beneficent  measure  of  liberty  and  progress. 

Fellow-citizens,  there   is   little   necessity    on 
this  occasion  to  speak  at  length  and  critically  of 
this  great  good  man,  and  of  his  high  mission  in 
the  world.    That  ground  has  been  fully  occupied 
and    completely  covered,    both  here    and  else- 
where.   The  whole  field  of  fact  and  fancy   has 
been  gleaned  and  garnered.     Any  man  can  say 
things  that  are  true  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
no  man  can  say  anything  that  is  new  of  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln.     His  personal   traits   and  public 
acts  are  better  known  to  the  American   people 
than  are  those  of  any  man  of  his  age.     He  was 
a  mystery  to  no  man  who  saw  him  and  heard 
him.      Though   high  in  |>osition,  the  humblest 
could  approach  him  and  feel  at  home  in    his 
presence.     Though   deep,   he   was  transparent; 
though  strong,  he  was  gentle;  though  decided 
and  pronounced  in  his  convictions,  he  was  toler- 
ant toward  those  who  differed  from  him,  and 
patient  under    reproaches.      Even   those   who 
only  knew  him  through  his  public   utterances 
obtained  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  character 
and  his  personality.      The  image  of  the   man 
went  out  with  his  words,  and  those  who  read 
them,  knew  him. 
I  have  said   that   President    Lincoln    was   a 


white  man,  and  shared  the  prejudices  common 
to  his  countrymen  toward  the  colored  race. 
Looking  back  to  his  times  and  to  the  condition 
of  his  country,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
this  unfriendly  feeling  on  his  part  may  be  safely 
set  down  as  one  element  of  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  organizing  the  loyal  American  people 
fbr  the  tremendous  conflict  before  them,  and 
bringing  them  safely  through  that  conflict. 
His  great  mission  was  to  accomplish  two 
things ;  first,  to  save  his  country  from  dismem- 
berment and  ruin ;  and  second,  to  free  his  coun- 
try from  the  great  crime  of  slavery.  To  do  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  he  must  have  the  earnest 
sympathy  and  the  powerful  co-operation  of  his 
loyal  fellow-men.  Without  this  primary  and 
essential  condition  to  success  his  efforts  must 
have  been  vain  and  utterly  fruitless.  Had  he 
put  the  abolition  of  slavery  before  the  salvation 
of  the  Union,  he  would  have  inevitably  driven 
from  him  a  powerful  class  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  rendered  resistance  to  rebellion  impossi- 
ble. Viewed  from  the  genuine  abolition 
ground,  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  tardy,  cold,  dull, 
and  indifferent;  but,  measuring  him  by  the  senti- 
ment of  his  country,  a  sentiment  he  was  bound 
as  a  statesman  to  consult,  he  was  swift,  zealous, 
radical,  and  determined. 

Though  Mr.  Lincoln  shared  the  prejudices  of 
his  white  fellow-countrymen  against  the  negro, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  loathed  and  hated  slaverv.  The  man 
who  could  say,  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently 
do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
shall  soon  pass  away ;  yet  if  God  wills  it  con- 
tinue till  all  the  wealth  piled  by  two  hundred 
years  of  bondage  shall  have  been  wasted,  and 
each  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  have 
been  paid  for  by  one  drawn  by  the  sword,  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous, 
altogether,"  gives  all  needed  proof  of  his  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  was  willing, 
while  the  South  was  loyal,  that  it  should  have 
its  pound  of  flesh,  because  he  thought  it  was  so 
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nominated  in  the  bond ;  but,  farther  than  this, 
no  earthly  power  could  make  him  go. 

Fellow-citizens,  whatever  else  in  the  world 
may  be  partial,  unjust  and  uncertain,  time,  time, 
is  impartial,  just  and  certain  in  its  action !  In 
the  realm  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of 
matter,  it  is  a  great  worker,  and  often  works 
wonders.  The  honest  and  comprehensive 
statesman,  clearly  discerning  the  needs  of  his 
country,  and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  do  his 
whole  duty,  though  covered  and  blistered  with 
reproaches,  may  safely  leave  his  course  to  the 
silent  judgment  of  time.  Few  great  public  men 
have  ever  been  the  victims  of  fiercer  denuncia- 
tion than  Abraham  Lincoln  was  during  his  ad- 
ministration. He  was  often  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends.  Reproaches  came  thick 
and  fast  upon  him  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, and  from  opposite  quarters.  He  was  as- 
sailed by  Abolitionists ;  he  was  assailed  by  slave- 
holders :  he  was  assailed  bv  the  men  who  were 
for  peace  at  any  price;  he  was  assailed  by 
those  who  were  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war ;  he  was  assailed  for  not  making  the 
war  an  abolition  war ;  and  he  was  most  bitterly 
assailed  for  making  the  war  an  abolition  war. 

.^  •♦:  now  behold  the  change;  the  judgment  of 
the  present  hour  is,  that,  taking  him  for  all  in 
all,  measuring  the  tremendous  magnitude  of  the 
work  before  him,  considering  the  necessary 
means  to  ends,  and  surveying  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  infinite  wisdom  has  seldom  sent 
any  man  into  the  world  l)etter  fitted  for  his  mis- 
sion than  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  birth,  his 
training,  and  his  natural  endowments,  l)oth  men- 
tal and  physical,  were  strongly  in  his  favor.  Born 
and  reared  among  the  lowly,  a  stranger  to 
wealth  and  luxury,  compelled  to  grapple  single- 
handed  with  the  flintiest  hardships  of  life,  from 
tender  youth  to  sturdy  manhood,  he  grew  strong 
in  the  manly  and  heroic  qualities  demanded  by 
the  great  mission  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
votes  of  his  countrvmen.  The  hard  conditions 
of  his  early  life,  which  would  have  depressed 


and  broken  down  weaker  men,  only  gave  gn 
er  life,  vigor,  and  buoyancy  to  the  heroic  ^ 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  ready  for  i 
kind  and  quality  of  work.  What  other  yoi 
men  dreaded  in  the  shape  of  toil  he  took  hole 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

A  spade,  a  rake,  a  hoe, 

A  pickax,  or  a  bill ; 
A  hool(  to  reap,  a  Kcjrthe  to  mow, 

A  flail,  or  what  yoa  will. 

All  day  long  he  could  split  heavy  rails  in 
woods,  and  half  the  night  long  he  could  sti 
English  grammar  by  the  uncertain   "  flare  \ 
glare  of  the  light  made  by  a  pine  knot."   He  ^ 
at  home  on  the  land  with  his  axe,  with  his  mi 
with  gluts,  and  his  wedges ;  and  he  was  eqw 
at  home  on  the  water  with  his  oars,  with 
poles,    with    his    planks,    and    with     his   b 
hooks.      And,     whether    in     his     flat-boat 
the  Mississippi  River,  or  at  the  fireside  of 
frontier  cabin,  he  was  a  man  of  work.     A  soi 
toil  himself,  he  was  linked  in  brotherly  sj 
pathy  with  the  sons  of  toil  in  every  loyal  par 
the  Republic.    This  very  fact  gave  him  trem 
dous  power  with  the  American  people,  and  i 
terially  contributed  not  only  to  selecting  hin 
the  Presidency,  but  in  sustaining  his  admii 
tration  of  the  government. 

Upon  his  inauguration  as  President  of 
United  States,  an  office  even  where  assur 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  fitted  to 
and  strain  the  largest  abilities,  Abraham  Line 
was  metbv  a  tremendous  crisis.  He  was  cal 
upon,  not  merely  to  administer  the  governmi 
but  to  decide  in  the  face  of  terrible  odds,  the 
of  the  Republic. 

A  formidable  rebellion  rose  in  his  path  bel 
him;  the  Union  was  practically  dissolved; 
country  was  torn  and  rent  asunder  at  the  cen 
Hostile  armies  were  already  organized  aga: 
the  Republic,  armed  with  the  munitions  of  ' 
which  the  Republic  had  j>rovided  for  its  c 
defense.  The  tremendous  question  for  hin 
decide  was,  whether  his  country  should  sur^ 
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the  crisis  and  flourish,  or  be  dismembered  and 
perish.  His  predecessor  in  office  had  already 
decided  the  question  in  favor  of  national  dis- 
memberment by  denying  to  it  the  right  of  self- 
defence  9Jid  self-preservation — a  right  which 
belongs  to  the  meanest  insect 

Happily  for  the  country,  happily  for  you  and 
for  me,  the  judgment  of  James  Buchanan,  the 
patrician,  was   not  the  judgment  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  plebeian.     He  brought  his   strong 
common  sense,  sharpened  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity-, to  bear  upon  the  question.     He  did  not 
hesitate,   he  did  not  doubt,  he  did   not  falter; 
but  at  once  resolved,  at  whatever  peril,  at  what- 
ever cost,  the  union  of  the  United  States  should 
be  preserved.    A  patriot  himself,  his  faith  was 
strong  and  unswerving  in  the  protection  of  his 
countrymen.    Timid  men  said  before  Mr.  Lin- 
ooln*s  inauguration  that  we  had  seen  the  last 
President  of  the  United  States.     A  voice  in  in- 
fluential quarters  said,  **  Let  the  Union  slide." 
Some  said   that  a   Union   maintained    by   the 
sword  was  worthless.     Others  said  a  rebellion  of 
eight  millions  cannot  be  suppressed.     But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  tumult  and  timidity,  and  against 
all  this,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  clear  in  his  duly, 
and   had   an   oath   in   heaven.     He  calmly  and 
bravely  heard  the  voice  of  doubt  and   fear  all 
around  him,  but  he  had  an  oath  in  heaven,  and 
there  was  not  power  enough  on  earth  to  make 
this  honest  boatman,  backwoodsman,  and  broad- 
handed  splitter  of  rails   evade   or   violate  that 
sacred  oath.     He  had  not  been  schooled  in  the 
ethics  of  slavery ;  his  plain  life  had  favored  his 
love  of  truth.      He   had  not  been   taught   that 
treason  and  perjury  were  the  proof  of  honor  and 
honesty.     His   moral   training   was  against  his 
saying  one  thing  when  he  meant  another.     The 
trust  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had   in   himself 
and  in  the  people  was  surprising  and  grand,  but 
it  was  also  enligl^tened  and  well-founded.     He 
knew  the   American   people   better   than   they 
knew  themselves,  and  his  truth  was  based  upon 
this  knowledge. 


Fellow-citizens,  upon  the  14th  day  of  April, 
1866,  of  which  this  is  the  eleventh  anniver- 
sary, is  now,  and  will  ever  renudn,  a  memo- 
rable day  in  the  annals  of  this  Republic.  It  was 
on  the  evening  of  this  day,  while  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  rebellion  was  in  the  last  stages  of  its 
desolating  power,  while  its  armies  were  broken 
and  scattered  before  the  invincible  armies  of 
Grant  and  Sherman,  while  a  great  nation,  torn 
and  rent  by  war,  was  already  beginning  to 
raise  to  the  skies  loud  anthems  of  joy  at  the 
dawn  of  peace,  that  it  was  startled,  amazed  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  crowning  crime  of  slavery 
— the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
was  a  new  crime — a  pure  act  of  malice.  No 
purpose  of  the  rebellion  was  to  be  served  by  it. 
It  was  the  simple  gratification  of  a  hell -black 
spirit  of  revenge.  Rut  it  has  done  good,  after 
all.  It  has  filled  the  country  with  a  deeper 
abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  a  deeper  love  for  the 
great  liberator. 

Had  Abraham  Lincoln  died  from  any  of  the 
numerous  ills  to  which  fiesh  is  heir;  had  he 
reached  that  good  old  age  of  which  his  vigorous 
constitution  and  his  temperate  habits  gave  prom- 
ise; had  he  been  permitted  to  see  the  end  of  his 
great  work;  had  the  solemn  curtain  of  death 
come  down  but  gradually,  we  should  still  have 
been  smitten  with  a  heavy  grief,  and  treasured 
his  name  lovingly.  But,  dying  as  he  did  die,  by 
the  red  hand  of  violence,  killed,  assassinated, 
taken  off  without  warning,  not  because  of  per- 
sonal hate — for  no  man  who  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln  could  h;ite  him — but,  because  of  his 
fidelity  to  union  and  liberty,  he  is  doubly  dear 
to  us,  and  his  memory  will  be  precious  to  us 
forever. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  end  as  I  began,  with  con- 
gratulations. We  have  done  a  good  work  for 
our  race  to-day.  In  doing  honor  to  the  memory 
of  our  friend  and  liberator,  we  have  been  doing 
highest  honors  to  ourselves  and  those  who  come 
after  us ;  we  have  been  fastening  to  ourselves  a 
name  and  fame  imperishable  and  immortal ;  we 
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have  also  been  defending  ourselves  from  a 
blighting  scandal.  When  now,  it  shall  be  said 
that  the  colored  man  is  soulless,  that  he  has  no 
appireciation  of  benefits  or  benefactors;  when 
the  foul  reproach  of  ingratitude  is  hurled  at  us, 


and  it  is  attempted  to  scourge  us  beyond  the 
range  of  human  brotherhood,  we  may  calmly 
point  to  the  monument  we  have  this  day  erected 
to  the  memory  of  our  first  martyr  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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OBERT  INGERSOLL  was 
bom  in  Dresden,  New  York,  in 
the  year  1833;  and,  by  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  Illinois  in  1845, 
became  a  resident  of  that  new  and 
rapidly  developing  State.  He  received 
a  fair  education,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was 
early  noted  in  his  neighborhood  as  an 
eloquent  and  popular  orator.  In  1857 
he  removed  to  Peoria;  prosecuted  his 
work  with  energy ;  became  interested  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  and  won 
the  reputation  of  an  able  advocate.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  in 
i860.  When  the  war  broke  out,  by 
word  and  deed,  he  showed  that  his 
heart  was  true  to  the  Union. 

In  1862  he  entered  the  army  as  Colonel 
of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry;  was 
made  prisoner,  but  was  exchanged,  and 
returned  home  a  Republican  in  politics. 

He  was  appointed  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  by  Governor  Oglesby  in 
1868.  He  devoted  himself  diligently  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, acquired  some   local   notoriety  as  a 


lecturer  against  Christianity,  and  accu- 
mulated a  considerable  fortune.  In  1876 
Colonel  Ingersoll  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  electrified  the  members  of 
the  convention,  and  the  whole  country, 
by  his  eloquent  and  masterly  address  in 
nominating  Blaine. 

From  that  day  his  fame  was  national, 
and  invitations  to  lecture  have  poured  in 
upon  him  from  every  section.  Soon 
after  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  he  at<f 
tended  a  grand  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Re- 
union at  Indianapolis,  and  delivered  an 
address  which  touclied  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions throughout  the  land  who  had  lost 
loved  ones  in  the  war  for  the  nation's 
life.  He  has  few  superiors  as  a  campaign 
speaker,  and  his  services  are  always  in 
demand.  His  present  residence  is  Wash- 
ington City. 

He  was  counsel  for  defendants  in  the 
celebrated  "  Star  Route "  case,  tried  in 
Washington  in  1882. 

He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noted  opjx)- 
nent  to  Christianity  in  the  United  States. 
Large  audiences  gather  to  listen  to  his 
lectures,  and  yet  there    seems  to  be   no 
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permanent  influence  resulting  from  them. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
answer  him,  yet  never  with  any  satisfac- 
tory results.     He  produces  no  arguments 


to  change  the  belief  of  any,  but  rather 
stirs  them  up  to  investigate  more  fully 
the  grounds  of  their  faith.  He  ranks 
among  the  first  orators  in  America. 
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Mr,  Int^ersolPs  Sp««ck^ 

Ladies  a2;d  Gentlemen  —  Fellow-Citi- 
zens AND  Citizen  Soldiers:  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Every  State  that  seceded  from  the  United 
States  was  a  Democratic  State.  Every  ordi- 
nance  of  secession  that  was  drawn,  was  drawn 
by  a  Democrat.  Every  man  that  endeavored  to 
tear  the  old  flag  from  the  heaven  that  it  enriches, 
was  a  Democrat.  Every  man  that  tried  to  de- 
stroy this  nation  was  a  Democrat.  Every  enemy 
this  great  Republic  has  had  for  twenty  years  has 
been  a  Democrat.  Every  man  that  shot  Union 
soldiers,  was  a  Democrat.  Every  man  that 
starved  Union  soldiers,  and  refused  them  in  the 
extremity  of  death,  a  crust,  was  a  Democrat. 
Every  man  that  loved  slavery  better  than  lib- 
erty ,  was  a  Democrat.  The  man  that  assassinated 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  a  Democrat.  Every  man 
that  sympathized  with  the  assassin — every  man, 
glad  that  the  noblest  President  ever  elected,  was 
assassinated,  was  a  Democat.  Every  man  that 
wanted  the  privilege  of  whipping  another  man 
to  make  him  work  for  him  for  nothing,  and  pay 
him  with  lashes  on  his  naked  back,  was  a  Demo- 
crat. Every  man  that  raised  bloodhounds  to 
pursue  human  beings,  was  a  Democrat.  Every 
man  that  clutched  from  shrieking,  shuddering, 
crouching  mothers,  babes  from  their  breasts, 
and  sold  them  into  slavery,  was  a  Democrat. 
Every  man  that  impaired  the  credit  of  the 
I'nited   Statc>,  everv  man  that   swore  w«'  would 


dtlivtred  at  iMdiauapoii*, 

never  pay  the  bonds,  every  man  that  swore  we 
would  never  redeem  the  greenbacks,  every  mt- 
ligner  of  his  country's  credit,  every  calumnia- 
tor of    his  country^s  honor,  was  a  Democrat 
Every  man  that  resisted  the  draft,  every   man 
that  hid  in  the  bushes  and  shot  at  Union  men 
simply  because  they  were  endeavoring  to  en- 
force  the  hiws  of  their  country,  was  a  Demo- 
crat.     Every  man  that  wept  over  the  corpse  of 
slavery,   was  a   Democrat.      Every   man    that 
cursed  Lincoln,  because  he  issued  the  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation — the  grandest  paper  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — every  one  of 
them   was  a  Democrat.     Every    man    that  de- 
nounced the  soldiers  that  bared  their  bosoms  to 
the  storms  of  shot  and   shell  for  the  honor  of~ 
America,  and  for  the  sacred  rights  of  man,  was 
a  Democrat.     Every   man   thai   wanted   an  up- 
rising in  the  North,  that   wanted  to  release  the 
Rebel  prisoners,  that  they  might  burn  down  the 
homes   of    Union  soldiers   above  the   heads  or 
their  wives  and  children,  while  the  brave  hus- 
bands, the  heroic  fathers,  were  in  the  front,  fight- 
ing  for  the  honor  of  the  old   flag,  every  one  of 
them  was  a  Democrat.     I  am  not  through  yet. 
Every  man  that  believed  this  glorious  nation  of 
ours  is  a  Confederacy,  every  man  that  believed 
the  old  banner  carried   by  our  fathers   through 
the   Revolution,  through  the  war  of  1812,  car- 
ried by  our   brothers    over  the  plains  of  Mex- 
ico, carried   bv  our  brothers  over  the  fields  of 
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the  rebellion,  simply  stood  for  a  contract,  simply 
•toed  for  an  agreement,  was  a  Democrat  Every 
man  who  believed  that  any  State  could  go  out 
of  the  Union  at  its  pleasure,  every  man  that  be- 
lieved the  grand  fabric  of  the  American  govern- 
ment could  be  made  to  crumble  instantly  into 
dust  at  the  touch  of  treason,  was  a  Democrat. 
Every  nuin  that  helped  to  bum  orphan  asylums 
in  New  York,  was  a  Democrat ;  every  man  that 
tried  to  fire  the  city  of  New  York,  although  he 
knew  that  thousands  would  perish,  and  knew 
that  the  great  serpents  of  flame,  leaping  from 
buildings,  would  clutch  children  from  their 
mothers*  arms— every  wretch  that  did  it  was  a 
Democrat  Recollect  it!  Every  man  that  tried 
to  spread  small-pox  and  yellow  fever  in  the 
North,  as  the  instrumentalities  of  civilized  war, 
wac  a  Democrat  Soldiers,  every  scar  you  have 
got  on  your  heroic  bodies  was  given  you  by  a 
Democrat  Every  scar,  ^\tjy  arm  that  is  lack- 
ing, every  limb  that  is  gone,  every  scar,  is  a 
souvenir  of  a  Deniocrat  I  want  vou  to  recol- 
lect  it  Every  man  that  was  the  enemy  of 
human  liberty  in  this  country  was  a  Democrat. 
Every  man  that  wanted  the  fruit  of  all  the  hero- 
ism of  all  the  ages  to  turn  to  ashes  upon  the 
lips — every  one  was  a  Democrat 

I  am  a  Republican.  I  will  tell  you  why :  This 
is  the  only  free  government  in  the  world.     The 
Republican  party  made  it  so.     The  Republican 
party  took  the  chains  from  4,000,000  of  people. 
The  Republican  party,  with  the  wand  of  prog- 
ress, touched  the  auction- block,  and  it  became  a 
8choolhouse.      The  Republican  party  put  down 
the  rebellion,   saved   the  nation,    kept  the   old 
banner  afloat  in  the  air,  and  declared  that  slav- 
ery of  every  kind  should  be  extirpated  from  the 
face  of  the   continent.     What   more.'     I  am  a 
Republican  because  it  is  the  only  free  party  that 
ever  existed.     It  is  a  party  that  has  a  platform 
a.8  broad  as  humanity,  a  platform  as  broad  as 
tlie  human   race,  a  party  that   says  you  shall 
Have  all  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  your  hands,  a 
party  that  says  you  may  think  for  yourself;  a 


party  that  says  no  chains  for  the  hands,  no  fet- 
ters for  the  soul.  (A  voice — **Amen."  Cheers.) 
At  this  point  the  rain  began  to  descend,  and  it 
looked  as  if  a  heavy  shower  was  impending. 
Several  umbrellas  were  put  up.  Gov.  Noyes — 
"God  bless  you!  What  is  rain  to  soldiers?" 
Voice — *'Go  ahead;  we  don't  mind  the  rain." 
(It  was  proposed  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  but  the  motion  was  voted  down  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  Mr.  Ingersoll 
proceeded.)  I  am  a  Republican  because  the 
Republican  party  says  this  country  is  a  nation, 
and  not  a  confederacy.  I  am  here  in  Indiana  to 
speak,  and  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  speak  here 
in  Indiana  as  though  I  had  been  born  on  this 
stand — not  because  the  State  flag  of  Indiana 
waves  over  me.  I  would  not  know  it  if  I  should 
see  it  You  have  the  same  right  to  speak  in 
Illinois,  not  because  the  State  flag  of  Illinois 
waves  over  you,  but  because  that  banner,  ren- 
dered sacred  by  the  blood  of  all  the  heroes, 
waves  over  me  and  you.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
being  %  nation.  Think  of  a  man  gratifying  his 
entire  ambition  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
We  want  this  to  be  a  nation,  and  you  can*t  have 
a  great,  grand,  splendid  people,  without  a  great, 
grand,  splendid  country.  The  great  plains,  the 
sublime  mountains,  the  great  rushing,  roaring 
rivers,  shores  lashed  by  two  oceans,  and  the 
grand  anthem  of  Niagara,  mingle  and  enter,  as 
it  were,  in  the  character  of  every  American  cit- 
izen, and  make  him,  or  tend  to  make  him,  a 
great  and  a  grand  character.  I  am  for  the  Re- 
publican party  because  it  says  the  government 
has  as  much  right,  as  much  power  to  protect  its 
citizens  at  home  as  abroad.  The  Republican 
party  don't  say  you  have  to  go  away  from  home 
to  get  the  protection  of  the  government.  The 
Democratic  party  says  the  government  can't 
march  its  troops  into  the  South  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  citizens.  It  is  a  lie.  The  govern- 
ment claims  the  right,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
the  government  has  the  right,  to  go  to  your 
house,  while  you  are   sitting  by  your  fireside 
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with  your  wife  and  children  about  you,  and  the 
old  lady  knitting,  and  the  cat  playing  with  the 
yarn,  and  everybody  happy  and  sweet — the  gov- 
ernment claims  the  right  to  go  to  your  fireside 
and  take  you  by  force,  and  put  you  into  the  army ; 
take  you  down  to  the  ralley  and  the  shadow  of 
hell,  set  you  by  the  ruddy,  roaring  guns,  and  to 
make  you  fight  for  your  flag.  Now,  that  being 
so,  when  the  war  is  over,  and  your  country  is 
victorious,  and  you  go  back  to  your  home,  and 
a  lot  of  Democrats  want  to  trample  upon  your 
rights,  I  want  to  know  if  the  government  that 
took  you  from  your  fireside,  and  made  you  fight 
for  it,  I  want  to  know,  if  it  is  not  bound  to  fight 
for  you.  The  flag  that  will  not  protect  its  pro- 
tectors is  a  dirty  rag  that  contaminates  the  air  in 
which  it  waves.  The  government  that  will  not 
defend  its  defenders  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  I  am  a  Republican  because  the 
Republican  party  says,  **We  will  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  at  home,  and  if 
necessary  we  will  march  an  army  into  any  State 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  humblest  American 
citizen  in  that  State."  I  am  a  Republican,  be-  | 
cause   that  party  allows  me  to  be  free — allows 

me  to  do  my  own  thinking  in  my  own  way.     I    j 

I 
am  a  Republican,  because  it  is  a  party  grand 

enough,  and  splendid  enough,  and  sublime 
enough,  to  invite  every  human  being  in  favor 
of  liberty  and  progretis  to  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  the  advancement  of  mankind.  It 
invites  the  Methodist;  it  invites  the  Catholic; 
it  invites  the  Presbvterian,  and  everv  kind  of 
sectarian;  it  invites  the  free-thinker;  it  invites 
the  infidel,  provided  he  is  in  favor  of  giving  to 
every  other  human  being  every  chance,  and 
every  right,  that  he  claims  for  himself.  I  am  a 
Republican,  I  tell  you.  There  is  room  in  the 
Republican  air  for  every  wing ;  there  is  room 
on  the  Republican  sea  for  every  sail.  Republi- 
canism says  to  every  man:  **Let  your  soul  be 
like  an  eagle;  fly  out  in  the  great  dome  of 
thought,  and  question  the  stars  for  yourself." 
But  the   Democratic   party    says :      "  Be   blind 


owls;    sit  on  the  dry  limb  of  a  dead  Xm^  and 
only  hoot  when  Tilden  &  Co.  tell  you  to." 

In  the  Republican  party  there  are  no  follow- 
ers. We  are  all  leaders.  There  is  not  a  party 
chain.  There  is  not  a  party  la%h.  Any  man 
that  does  not  love  this  country,  any  man  that  does 
not  love  liberty,  any  man  that  is  not  in  favor  of 
human  progress,  that  is  not  in  favor  of  giving 
to  others  all  he  claims  for  himself ;  we  don't  ask 
him  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  You  can 
vote  it  if  you  please,  and  if  there  is  any  Demo- 
crat within  hearing,  who  expects  to  die  before 
another  election,  we  are  willing  that  he  should 
vote  one  Republican  ticket,  simply  as  a  conso- 
lation upon  his  death-bed.  What  more .'  I  am  a 
Republican  because  that  party  believes  in  free 
labor.  It  believes  that  free  labor  will  give  us 
wealth.  It  believes  in  free  thought,  because  it 
believes  that  free  thought  wi)l  give  us  truth. 
You  don't  know  what  a  grand  party  you  belong 
to.  I  never  want  any  holier  or  grander  title  oT 
nobility  than  that  I  belong  to  the  Republk»n 
party,  and  have  fought  for  the  liberty  of  num. 
The  Republican  party,  I  say,  believes  in  free 
labor.  The  Republican  party  also  believes  in 
slavery.  What  kind  of  slavery?  In  enslaving* 
the  forces  of   nature. 

We  believe  that  free  labor,  that  free  thought, 
have  enslaved  the  forces  of  nature,  and  made 
them  work  for  man.  We  make  old  attraction 
of  gravitation  work  for  us;  we  make  the  light- 
ning do  our  errands;  we  make  steam  hammer 
and  fashion  what  we  need.  The  forces  of  na- 
ture are  the  slaves  of  the  Republican  party. 
They  have  got  no  backs  to  be  whipped :  they 
have  got  no  hearts  to  be  torn — no  hearts  to  be 
broken;  they  cannot  be  separated  from  their 
wives ;  ihey  cannot  l>e  dragged  from  the  bosoms 
of  their  husbands;  they  work  night  and  day, 
and  they  cannot  tire.  You  cannot  whip  them, 
you  cannot  starve  thcni,  and  a  Democrat  even, 
can  be  trusted  with  one  of  them.  I  tell  you  I 
am  a  Republican.  1  believe,  as  I  told  you,  that 
free  labor  will  give  us  these  slaves.     Free  labor 
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will  produce  all  these  things,  and  everything 
jou  have  got  to-day  has  been  produced  by  free 
labd^,  nothing  by  slave  labor. 

Slavery  never  invented  but  one  machine,  and 

that  was  a  threahing-machine  in  the  shape  of  a 

whip.   Free  labor  has  invented  all  the  machines. 

We  want  to  come  down  to  the  philosophy  of 

these  things.    The  problem  of  free  labor,  when 

t  man  works  for  the  wife  he  loves,  when  he 

works  for   the  little  children   he    adores — the 

problem  is  to  do  the  most  work  in  the  shortest 

spocre  of  time.    The  problem  of  slavery  is  to  do 

the  least   work  in   the   longest  space  of  time. 

That  is  the  difference.     Free  labor,  love,  affect- 

km — they   have  invented  everything  of  use  in 

this  world.     I  am  a  Republican. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  this  world  is  getting 
better  every  day,  and  the  Democratic  party  is 
getting  smaller  every  day.  See  the  advance- 
ment we  have  made  in  a  few  years,  see  w  hat  we 
have  done.  We  have  covered  this  nation  with 
wealth,  and  glory,  and  with  liberty.  This  is  the 
first  free  government  in  the  world.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  the  first  party  that  was  not 
founded  on  some  compromise  with  the  devil.  It 
is  the  first  party  of  pure,  square,  honest  princi- 
ple; the  first  one.  And  we  have  got  the  first 
free  country  that  ever  existed. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  thank  every  sol- 
dier that  fought  to  make  it  free,  every  one 
living  and  dead.  I  want  to  thank  you  again, 
and  again,  and  again.  You  made  the  first  free 
government  in  the  world,  and  we  must  not  for- 
get the  dead  heroes.  If  thev  were  here  thev 
would  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  every  one  of 
them.     I  tell  you,  we  must  not  forget  them.  r 

The  p>ast,  as  it  were,  rises  before  nie  like  a    i 
dream.     Again  we  are  in  the  great  struggle  for 

national  life.     We  hear  the  sound  of  prei)aration    ' 

I 

— the  music  of  the  boisterous  drums — the  silver    i 
voices  of  heroic  bugles.     We  see   thousands  of    ' 
assemblages,  and  hear  the  appeals  of   orators; 
wc  see   the   pale   checks   of   women,   and    the    i 
flushed  faces  of  men ;  and  in  those  assemblages 


we  see  all  the  dead  whose  dust  we  have  covered 
with  flowers.  We  lose  sight  of  them  no  more. 
We  are  with  them  when  they  enlist  in  the  great 
army  of  freedom.  We  see  them  part  with  those 
they  love.  Some  are  walking  for  the  last  time 
in  quiet  woody  places  with  the  maidens  they 
adore.  We  hear  the  whisperings  and  the  sweet 
vows  of  eternal  love  as  they  lingeringly  part 
forever.  Others  are  bending  over  cradles,  kiss- 
ing babes  that  are  asleep.  Some  are  receiving 
the  blessings  of  old  men.  Some  are  parting 
with  mothers  who  hold  them  and  press  them  to 
their  hearts,  again  and  again,  and  say  nothing; 
and  some  are  talking  with  wives,  and  endeavor- 
ing with  brave  words  spoken  in  the  old  tones  to 
drive  away  the  awful  fear.  We  see  them  part. 
We  see  the  wife  standing  in  the  door  with  the 
babe  in  her  arms — standing  in  the  sunlight  sob- 
bing— at  the  turn  of  the  road  a  hand  waves — 
she  answers  by  holding  high  in  her  loving 
hands  the  child.     He  is  gone,  and  forever! 

We  see  them  all  as  they  march  proudly  away 
under  the  flaunting  flags,  keeping  time  to  the 
wild,  grand  music  of  war — marching  down  the 
streets  of  the  great  cities — through  the  towns 
and  across  the  prairies — down  to  the  fields  of 
glory,  to  do  and  to  die  for  the  eternal  right. 

We  go  with  them,  one  and  all.  We  are  by 
their  side  on  all  the  gory  fields,  in  all  the  hospitals 
of  pain — on  all  the  weary  marches.  We  stand 
guard  with  them  in  the  wild  storm,  and  under 
the  quiet  stars.  We  are  with  them  in  ravines 
running  with  blood — in  the  furrows  of  old 
fields.  We  are  with  them  between  contending 
hosts,  unable  to  move,  wild  with  thirst,  the  life 
ebbing  slowly  away  among  the  withered  leaves. 
We  see  them  pierced  by  balls  and  torn  with  shells 
in  the  trenches  of  forts,  and  in  the  whirlwind  of 
the  charge,  where  men  become  iron  with  nerves 
of  steel. 

We  arc  with  them  in  the  prisons  of  hatred  and 
famine,  but  human  speech  can  never  tell  what 
thev  endured. 

We  are  at  home  when  the  news  comes  that 
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thej-  are  dead.  We  see  the  maiden  in  the 
ihadow  of  her  sorrow.  We  see  the  silvered 
head  of  the  old  man  bowed  with  the  last  grief. 

The  past  rises  before  us,  and  we  see  four  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  governed  by  the  lash — we 
see  them  bound  hand  and  foot — we  hear  the 
Etrokesof  cruel  whips — we  see  the  hounds  track- 
ing women  through  tangled  swamps.  We  see 
babes  sold  from  the  breasts  of  mothers.  Cruelty 
unspeakable!     Outrage  infinite! 

Four  million  bodies  in  chains — four  million 
souls  in  fetters.  All  the  sacred  relations  of 
wife,  motlier,  father  and  child,  trampled  beneath 
the  bruUl  feet  of  might.  And  all  this  was 
done  under  our  own  beautiful  banner  of  the 
free. 

The  past  rises  before  us.  We  hear  the  roar 
and  shriek  of  the  bursting  shell.  The  broken 
fetters  fall.  There  heroes  died.  We  look.  In- 
stead of  slaves  we  see  men,  and  women,  an4 


children.  The  wand  of  progress  touc. 
auction -block,  Ihe  slave-pen,  and  the  wf 
post,  and  we  see  homes  and  firesides,  and 
houses  and  books,  and  where  all  was  w 
crime,  and  cruelty  and  fear,  we  see  the 
Ihe  free. 

These  heroes  are  dead.  They  died  for 
— they  died  for  ua.  They  are  at  resL 
sleep  in  the  land  they  made  free,  under 
they  rendered  stainless,  under  the  solemi 
the  sad  hemlocks,  Che  tearful  willows, 
bracing  vines.  They  sleep  beneath  the  s 
of  the  clouds,  careless  alike  of  sunsi 
storm,  each  in  the  windowless  palace 
Earth  may  run  red  with  oCherware — the; 
peace.  In  the  midst  of  battle,  in  the 
conHict,  they  found  the  serenity  of  dc 
have  one  sentiment  for  the  soldiers,  Hv 
dead — cheers  for  the  living,  and  tears 
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ILLIAM  M.  EVARTS,  of 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  noted  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1818.  He  enjoyed  all  the  educational 
advantages  of  that  city,  and  improved 
them  to  the  utmost. 

He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  which  he  pursued,  under 
the  care  of  Justice  Story  and  Professor 
Greenleaf,  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
After  completing  his  course,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  York  in 
1841*  He  applied  himself  devotedly  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, and  was  rewarded  for  his  arduous 
application  by  a  measure  of  success  at- 
tained by  few  men.  He  was  Deputy 
United  States  District  Attorney  from 
1849  ^^  ^^539  *^^^  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
lovers  of  justice. 

During  the  time  of  his  holding  the 
office,  many  questions  of  more  than  com- 
nnon  interest  were  before  the  courts,  par- 


ticularly concerning  persons  connected 
with  filibustering  expeditions  to  Cuba, 
and  Mr.  Evarts  spared  no  pains  to  bring 
them  to  a  just  account  before  the  courts. 
A  little  later  he  was  connected  with 
Chester  A.  Arthur  as  counsel  for  the 
State  in  the  celebrated  Lemmon  slave 
case,  and  bv  their  united  efforts  and 
ability,  carried  the  case  from  court  to 
court,  and  to  ultimate  success.  He  built 
up  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive practices  ever  enjoyed  by  any  lawyer 
in  this  country.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant cases  in  which  he  has  been  inter- 
ested are  the  Parrish  will  case,  and  the 
will  ^ase  of  Mrs.  Gardener,  the  mother 
of  President  Tyler's  widow. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  principal  counsel  for 
the  defendant  in  the  impeachment  trial  of 
President  Johnson  in  April  and  May,  1868, 
and  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  refusal 
to  sustain  the  articles  presented  by  the 
House,  by  one  vote.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  the  position  of  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States,  and 
held  that  post  from  July,  1868,  to  March, 
1869.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  as  counsel   for  the  United  States, 
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to  present  and  defend  the  interests  of  the 
government  and  people  before  the  Arbi- 
tration Commission,  which  was  appointed 
to  settle  the  matter  at  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  con- 
nection with  the  famous  ** Alabama" 
question.  Before  that  commission  he 
met  the  ablest  legal  minds  of  Great 
Britain,  and  came  off  successful.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  grandest  achievement  of  his 
life,  and  secured  for  his  country  a  mod- 
erate reparation  for  the  injury  that  had 
been  done. 

in  1875    he  was   employed  as  senior 
counsel  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the 


suit  brought  against  him  by  Theodore 
Tilton. 

When  President  Hayes  formed  his 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Evarts  was  selected  for 
Secretary  of  State,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  station  to  the  honor  and 
benefit  of  his  government.  Wherever 
he  has  been  called  to  act,  he  has  achieved 
success.  As  an  orator,  he  has  few 
equals;  as  a  lawyer,  he  has  no  superior; 
as  a  scholar,  he  ranks  among  the  highest 
in  the  land. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1857,  by 
Yale  in  1865,  and  by  Harvard  in  187a 


WHAT   THE    AGE    OWES   TO   AMERICA. 


Mr,  Evaris^  OraiioMt  deiivered 

Fellow  Citizens  :  The  event  which  to-day 
we  commemorate  supplies  its  own  reflections 
and  enthusiasms,  and  brings  its  own  plaudits. 
They  do  not  at  all  hang  on  the  voice  of  the 
speaker,  nor  do  they  j^reatly  depend  upon  the 
contacts  and  associations  of  the  place.  The 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  was, 
when  it  occurred,  a  capital  transaction  in  human 
affairs ;  as  such  it  has  kept  its  place  in  history ; 
as  such  it  will  maintain  itself  while  human  in- 
terest in  human  institutions  shall  endure.  The 
scene,  and  the  actors,  for  their  profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  world,  at  the  time,  and  ever  since, 
have  owed  nothing  to  dramatic  effects,  nothing 
to  epical  exaggerations.  To  the  eye  there  was 
nothing  wonderful,  or  vast,  or  splendid,  or  pa- 
thetic in  the  movement,  or  the  display.  Imagi- 
nation  or    art  can    give   no  sensible  grace  or 


i»  Philadelphia,  July  4,  i»?t>- 

decoration  to  the  persons,   the    place,  or  the 
performance,  which  made  up  the  business  of 
that  day.     The  worth  and  force  that  belong  to 
the    agents,    and    the    action,   rest    wholly  on 
the   wisdom,  the   courage,   and   the  faith  that 
formed  and  executed  the  great  design,  and  the 
potency  and  permanence  of  its  operation  upoti 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  which,  as  foreseen  and 
legitimate  consequences,  followed.     The  dignity 
of  the  act  is  the  deliberate,  circumspect,  open* 
and  serene  performance  by  these  men   in   thi^ 
clear  light  of  day,  and  by  a  concurrent  purpo^^ 
of  a  civic   duty,  which  embraced  the  greater ^ 
hazards  to  themselves,  and  to  all  the  people  fror"*"*^ 
whom   they  held   this  disputed   discretion,  bi-*'^ 
which,  to  their  sober  judgments,  promised  ber»  " — 
efits  to  that  people  and   their  posterity,  froi 
generation  to  generation,  exceeding  these 
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trdft,  and  commensurate  with  its  own   fitness. 
The  question  of  their  conduct  is  to  be  measured 
bj  the  actual  weight  and  pressure  of  the  mani- 
fold considerations  which  surrounded  the  subject 
before  them,  and  by  the  abundant  evidence  that 
tlicy  comprehended  their  vastness  and  variety. 
By  a  voluntary  and    responsible   choice  they 
willed  to  do  what  was  done  and  what,  without 
their  will,  would  not  have  been  done.    Thus  es- 
timated, the  illustrious  act  covers  all  who  partic- 
ipated in  it  with  its  own  renown,  and  makes 
them  forever  conspicuous  among  men,  as  it  is 
forever  famous  among  events.    And  thus  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence 
"wrote  their  names  where  all  nations  should 
behold   them,  and  all   time  should   not  efface 
them."    It  was  "  in  the  course  of  human  events" 
mtnisted  to  them  to  determine  whether  the  full- 
ness of  time  had  come  when  a  nation  should  be 
bom  in  a  day.    They  declared  the  independence 
of  a  new  nation  in  the  sense  in  which  men  de- 
clare emancipation,  or  declare  war ;  the  declara- 
tion created  what  was  declared. 

Famous  always  among  men,  are  the  founders 
of  States,  and  fortunate  above  all  others  in  such 
fame  are   these,   our   fathers,  whose   combined 
wisdom  and  courage  began  the  great  structure 
of    our   national   existence,  and    laid   sure   the 
foundations  of  liberty  and  justice  on  which   it 
rests.     Fortunate,  first,  in  the  clearness  of  their 
title,    and   in   the   world's   acceptance   of   their 
rightful  claim.     Fortunate,  next,  in  the  endur- 
ing magnitude  of  the  State  they  founded,  and 
the  beneficence   of   its   protection   of   the   vast 
interests  of   human  life  and   happiness,  which 
have  here  had  their  home.     Fortunate,  again,  in 
the  admiring  imitation  of  their  work,  which  the 
institutions  of  the  most  pxjwerful  and  most  ad- 
vanced nations  more  and   more   exhibit;    and, 
last  of  all,  fortunate  in  the  full  demonstration  of 
our  later  time,  that  their  work  is  adequate  to 
'W'ithstand  the  most  disastrous  storms  of  human 
fortunes,   and    survive,   unwTCcked,    unshaken, 
*nd  unharmed. 


This  day  has  now  been  celebrated  by  a  great 
people,  at  each  recurrence  of  its  anniversary,  for 
a  hundred  years,  with  every  form  of  ostenta- 
tious  joy,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  ancestral  virtue  which 
gave  it  its  glory,  and  with  the  firmest  faith  that 
growing  time  should  neither  obscure  its  luster 
nor  reduce  the  ardor,  or  discredit  the  sincerity 
of  its  observance.  A  reverent  spirit  has  ex- 
plored the  lives  of  the  men  who  took  part  in 
the  great  transaction ;  has  unfolded  their  charac- 
ters, and  exhibited  to  an  admiring  posterity  the 
purity  of  their  motives;  the  sagacity,  the  brav- 
ery, the  fortitude,  and  the  perseverance,  which 
marked  their  conduct,  and  which  secured  the 
prosperity  and  permanence  of  their  work. 

Philosophy  has  divined  the  secrets  of  all  this 
power,  and  eloquence  emblazoned  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  results.  The  heroic  war  which 
fought  out  the  acquiescence  of  the  Old  World 
in  the  independence  of  the  New ;  the  manifold 
and  masterly  forms  of  noble  character,  and  of 
patient  and  serene  wisdom  which  the  great  in- 
fluences of  the  times  begjat;  the  large  and 
splendid  scale  on  which  these  elevated  purposes 
were  wrought  out,  and  the  majestic  proportions 
to  which  they  have  been  filled  up ;  the  unended 
line  of  eventful  progress,  casting  ever  backward 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  sources  of  the  original 
energy,  and  ever  forward  a  promise  and  a 
prophecy  of  unexhausted  power — all  these  have 
been  made  familiar  to  our  people  by  the  genius 
and  the  devotion  of  historians  and  orators.  The 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  Old  World  for  this 
same  period  of  one  hundred  years  have  traced  the 
initial  step  in  these  events,  looked  into  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  thus  founded,  weighed  by  the 
Old  World  wisdom,  and  measured  bv  recorded 
experience,  the  probable  fortunes  of  this  new 
adventure  on  an  unknown  sea.  This  circum- 
spect and  searching  survey  of  our  wide  field  of 
political  and  social  experiment,  no  doubt  has 
brought  them  a  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  the 
past,  and  of  expectation  as  to  the  future.     But. 
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of  the  magnitude,  and  the  novelty,  and  the  power 
of  the  forces  set  at  work  by  the  event  we  com- 
memorate, no  competent  authorities  have  ever 
greatly  differed.  The  cotemporary  judgment  of 
Burke  is  scarcely  an  overstatement  of  the 
European  opinion  of  the  immense  import  of 
American  independence.  He  declared:  **A 
great  revolution  has  happened — a  revolution 
made,  not  by  chopping  and  changing  of  power 
in  any  of  the  existing  States,  but  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  State,  of  a  new  species,  in  a  new 
part  of  the  globe.  It  has  made  as  great  a  change 
in  all  the  relations  and  Glances  and  gravitations 
of  power  as  the  appearance  of  a  new  planet 
would  in  the  system  of  the  solar  world." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
might  have  worked  a  result  of  political  inde- 
pendence that  would  have  involved  no  such 
mighty  consequences  as  are  here  so  strongly 
announced  by  the  most  philosophic  statesman 
of  his  age.  The  resistance  of  the  colonies, 
which  came  to  a  head  in  the  revolt,  was  led  in 
the  name  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen  against  Parliamentary 
usurpation,  and  a  subversion  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. A  triumph  of  those  liberties  might 
have  ended  in  an  emancipation  from  the  rule  of 
the  English  Parliament,  and  a  continued  sub- 
mission to  the  scheme  and  system  of  the  British 
monarchy,  with  an  American  Parliament  ad- 
justed  thereto,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution.  Whether  this  new  politi- 
cal establishment  should  have  maintained  loyalty 
to  the  British  sovereign,  or  should  have  been 
organized  imder  a  crown  and  throne  of  its  own, 
the  transaction  would  then  have  had  no  other 
importince  than  such  as  belongs  to  a  dismem- 
bt'rment  of  existing  empire,  but  with  preserva- 
tion ot*  existing  institutions.  There  would  have 
been,  to  be  sure,  a  "  new  state,"  but  not  "of  a 
new  »ipecies,  "  and  that  it  was  '*  in  a  new  part  of 
the  globe ''  would  have  gone  far  to  make  the  dis- 
inctnlx,'nnenl  but  a  temjwnary  and  circumstan- 


tial disturbance  in  the  old  and  settled  order  of 
things. 

Indeed,  the  solidity  and  perpetuity  of  that 
order  might  have  been  greatly  confirmed  by 
this  propagation  of  the  model  of  the  European 
monarchies  on  the  boundless  regions  of  this  con- 
tinent It  is  precisely  here  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  its  immense  importance. 
As  a  civil  act,  and  by  the  people*s  decree,  and 
not  by  tlie  achievement  of  the  army,  or  through 
military  motives,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  conflict 
it  assigned  a  new  nationality,  with  its  own  in 
stitutions,  as  the  civilly  pre-ordained  end  to  be 
fought  for  and  secured.  It  did  not  leave  it  to  an 
afler  fruit  of  triumphant  war,  shaped  and 
measured  by  military  power,  and  conferred  by 
the  army  on  the  people.  This  assured  at  the 
outset  the  supremacy  of  civil  over  militan- 
authority,  the  subordination  of  the  army  to  the 
unarmed  people. 

This  deliberative  choice  of  the  scope  and  goal 
of  the  Revolution  made  sure  of  two  things  which 
must  have  been  always  greatly  in  doubt,  if  mili- 
tary reasons  and  events  had  held  the  mastery  over 
the  civil  power.     The  first  was,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  independence  of  the  nation,  and  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  system  of  Europe,  would  be  at- 
tained   if  our   arms  were   prosperous;  and  the 
second,  that  the  new  nation  would  always  be  the 
mistress   of  its   own    institutions.     This    might 
not  have  been  its  fate  had  a  triumphant   army' 
won  the  prize  of  independence,  not  as  a  task  set 
for  it  by  the  people,  and  done  in  its  service,  but 
by  its  own  might,  and  held  by  its  own  title,  an*i 
so  to  be  shaped  and  dealt  with  by  its  own  will. 

There  is  the  best  reason  to  think  that  Mt\C 
Congress  which  declared  our  independence  gav  <2 
its  chief  solicitude,  not  to  the  hazards  of  mili 
tary  failure,  not  to  the  chance  of  miscarriage  i^c 
the  project  of  separation  from  England,  but  t  < 
the  grave  responsibility  of  the  military  succe*^ 
— of  which  they  made  no  doubt — and  as  to mI»  s^ 
should  replace,  as  government  to  the  new  pb  ^ 
tion,    the    monarchy    of    England,    which   th^^. 
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considered  as  gone  to  them  forever  from   the 
date  of  the  Declaration. 

Nor  did  this  Congress  feel  any  uncertainty, 
either  in  disposition  or  expectation,  that  the  nat- 
ural and  necessary  result  would  preclude  the 
fonnation  of  the  new  government  out  of  any 
other  materials  than  such  as  were  to  be  found  in 
society,  as  established  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. These  materials  they  foresaw  were  capable 
of,  and  would  tolerate  only,  such  political  estab- 
lishments as  would  maintain  and  perf>etuate 
the  equality  and  liberty  always  enjoyed  in  the 
several  colonial  communities.  But  all  these 
limitations,  upon  what  was  possible,  still  left  a 
large  range  of  anxiety  as  to  what  was  probable, 
and  might  become  actual.  One  thing  was  too 
essential  to  be  left  uncertain,  and  the  founders 
of  this  nation  determined  that  there  never 
should  be  a  moment  when  the  several  commu- 
nities of  the  different  colonies  should  lose  the 
character  of  component  parts  of  one  nation. 
By  their  plantation  and  growth,  up  to  the  day 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  were 
subjects  of  one  sovereignty,  bound  together  in 
one  political  connection,  parts  of  one  country, 
under  one  constitution,  with  one  destiny.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Declaration,  by  its  very  terms,' 
made  the  act  of  separation  a  dissolving  by  *'  one 
people*'  of  '*the  political  bands  that  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,"  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  right,  and  of  the  fact  of  independent 
nationalitv,  was  *^that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent States." 

It  was  thus,  that  at  one  breath,  "■  independence 
and  union "  were  declared  and  established. 
The  confirmation  of  the  first  bv  war,  and  of  the 
second  by  civil  wisdom,  was  but  the  execution 
of  the  single  design  which  it  is  the  glory  of  this 
great  instrument  ot  our  national  existence  to 
have  framed  and  announced.  The  recognition 
of  our  independence,  first  by  France,  and  then 
by  Great  Britain,  the  closer  union  by  the  Arti- 
cle** of  Confederation,  and  the  final  unity  by  the 


Federal  Constitution,  were  all  but  muniments  of 
title  of  that  "  liberty  and  union,  one  and  insep- 
arable,'' which  were  proclaimed  at  this  place, 
and  on  this  day,  one  hundred  years  ago,  which 
have  been  our  possession  from  that  moment 
hitherto,  and  which  we  surely  avow  shall  be  our 
possession  forever. 

Seven  vears  of  revolutionary  war,  and  twelve 
years  of  consummate  civil  prudence,  brought 
us,  in  turn,  to  the  conclusive  peace  of  1783,  and 
to  the  perfected  Constitution  of  1787.  Few 
chapters  of  the  world's  history,  covering  such 
brief  periods,  are  crowded  with  so  many  illus- 
trious names,  so  made  up  of  events  of  such  deep 
and  permanent  interest  to  mankind.  I  cannot 
stay  to  recall  to  your  attention  these  characters, 
or  these  incidents,  or  to  renew  the  gratitude  and 
applause  with  which  we  never  cease  to  con- 
template them.  It  is  only  their  relation  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself,  that  I  need 
to  insist  upon,  and  to  the  new  State  which  it 
brought  into  existence.  In  this  view,  these 
progressive  processes  were  but  the  articulation 
of  the  members  of  the  State,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  circulation  to  the  new  centers  of  its 
vital  power.  These  processes  were  all  implied, 
and  included,  in  this  political  creation,  and  were 
as  necessary,  and  as  certain,  if  it  were  not  to 
languish  and  to  die,  as  in  any  natural  creature. 

Within  the  hundred  years  whose  flight  in  our 
national  history  we  mark  to-dav,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  corroborate,  by  war,  both  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  unity  of  the  nation.  In  our 
war  against  England  for  neutrality,  we  asserted, 
and  we  established,  the  absolute  right  to  be  free 
of  Euroi>ean  entanglements  in  time  of  war,  as 
well  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  so  completed  our 
indef>endence  of  Europe.  And  by  the  war  of 
the  Constitution — a  war  within  the  nation,  the 
bonds  of  our  unity  were  tried  and  tested,  as  in  a 
fiery  furnace,  and  proved  to  be  dependent  upon 
no  shifting  vicissitudes  of  acquiescence,  no  partial 
dissents  or  discontents,  but,  so  far  as  is  predica- 
ble  of  human  fortunes,  irrevocable,  indestructi- 
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ble,  perpetual.     Casibits  kaec  nullis^  nulto  delebelis 
csvo. 

We  may  be  quite  8ure  that  the  high  resolve 
to  stake  the  future  of  a  great  people  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  society,  and  of  polity,  that  should  dis- 
pense with  the  dogmas,  the  experience,  the 
traditions,  the  habits,  and  the  sentiments  upon 
which  the  firm  and  durable  fabric  of  the  British 
Constitution  had  been  built  up,  was  not  taken 
without  a  solicitous  and  competent  survey  of 
the  history,  the  condition,  the  temper,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  traits  of  the  people  for 
whom  the  decisive  step  was  taken. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  suggested  that  the  main 
body  of  the  elements,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
arrangements,  of  the  new  government  were  ex- 
pected to  be  upon  the  model  of  the  British  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  substanlials  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  and  the  institutions  for  their  main- 
tenance and  defense  were  already  the  posses- 
sion of  the  people  of  England  and  the  birth- 
right of  the  colonists.  But  this  consideration 
does  not  much  disparage  the  responsibility  as- 
sumed in  discarding  the  correlative  parts  of  the 
British  Constitution.  I  mean  the  established 
church  and  throne;  the  permanent  power  of 
a  hereditary  peerage;  the  confinement  of  popu- 
lar representation  to  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes;  and  the  ideas  of  all  participation  by  the 
people  in  their  own  government  coming  by 
gracious  concession  from  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  not  by  inherent  right  in  themselves.  In- 
deed, the  counter  consideration  so  far  as  the 
question  was  to  be  solved  by  experience,  would 
be  a  ready  one.  The  foundation,  and  the  walls, 
and  the  roof  of  this  firm  and  noble  edifice,  it 
would  be  said,  are  all  fitly  framed  together  in 
the  substantial  institutions  you  propxjse  lo  omit 
from  your  plan  and  model.  The  conven- 
ience, and  safety,  and  freedom,  the  pride  and 
happiness  which  the  inmates  of  this  temple 
and  fortress  enjoy,  as  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen,  are  only  kept  in  place  and  play  be- 
cause  of    the  firm    structure    of    these    ancient 


strongholds  of  religion  and  law,  which  you  now 
desert,  and  refuse  to  build  anew. 

Our  fathers  had  formed  their  opinions  upon 
wiser  and  deeper  views  of  man  and  Providence 
than  these,  and  they  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions. 

Tracing  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the 
ascending  path  of  civilization,  enlightenment, 
and  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  they  found 
that  the  Divine  ordinance  of  government,  in 
every  stage  of  the  ascent,  was  adjustable  on 
principles  of  common  reason  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  a  people,  and  always  had  for  its  ob- 
jects, in  the  benevolent  councils  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  tlie  happiness,  the  expansion,  the 
securitv,  the  elevation  of  society,  and  the  re- 
demption  of  man.  lliey  sought  in  vain  for  any 
title  of  authority  of  man  over  man,  except  of 
superior  capacity,  and  higher  morality.  They 
found  the  origin  of  castes  and  ranks,  and  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  temporal  or  spiritual,  in 
this  conception.  They  recognized  the  people  as 
the  .structure,  the  temple,  the  fortress,  which 
the  great  artificer  all  the  while  cared  for  and 
built  up.  As,  through  the  long  march  of  time, 
this  work  advanced,  the  forms  and  fashions  of 
government  seemed  to  them  to  be  but  the  scaf- 
folding and  apparatus  by  which  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people's  greatness  was  shaped  and 
sustained.  Satisfied  that  the  people  whose  in- 
stitutions were  now  to  be  projected  had  reached 
all  that  measure  of  strength  and  fitness  of  prep- 
aration for  self-government  which  old  institu- 
tions could  give,  they  fearlessly  seized  the  happy 
opportunity  to  clothe  the  people  with  the  ma- 
jestic attributes  of  their  own  sovereignty,  and 
consecrate  them  to  the  administration  of  their 
own  priesthood. 

The  repudiation  bv  England  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
was  by  every  estimate  a  stupendous  innovation 
in  the  rooted  allegiance  of  the  people,  a  pro- 
found disturbance  of  all  adjustments  of  author- 
ity.    But  Henry  VI 11.,  when  he  displaced    the 
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dominion  of  the  Pope,  proclaimed  himself  the 
head   of  the   church.      The  overthrow   of  the 
ancient    monarchy    of    France    bv    the    fierce 
triumph  of  an  enraged  people,  was  a  catastrophe 
that  shook  the  arrangements  of   society   from 
center  to  circumference.     Napoleon,  when   he 
pushed  aside   the  royal   line  of  St.  Louis,  an- 
nounced, **  I  am  the  people  crowned,"  and  set 
up  a  plebeian  Emperor  as  the  impersonation  and 
depositary  in  him  and  his  line  forever  of  the 
people^s  sovereignty.    The  founders  of  our  com- 
monwealth conceived  that  the  people  of  these 
colonies  needed  no  interception  of  the  supreme 
control  of  their  own  affairs,  no  conciliations  of 
mere  names   and  images  of  power  from  which 
the  pith  and  vigor  of  authority   had  departed. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  down 
the  partitions  of  power  and  right,  and  break  up 
the  distributive  shares  in  authority  of  ranks  and 
orders  of  men  which  indeed   had  ruled  and  ad- 
vanced the  development  of  society  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  but  might  well  be  neglected  when 
the  protected  growth  was  assured  and  all  tutelary 
supervision   for   this   reason    henceforth    could 
only  be  obstructive  and  incongruous. 

A  glance  at  the  fate  of  the  English  essay  at  a 
commonwealth,  which  preceded,  and  to  the 
French  experiment  at  a  Republic,  which  followed 
our  own  institution  *'  of  a  new  state  of  a  new 
species,*'  will  show  the  marvelous  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  which  struck  the  line  between 
too  little  and  too  much ;  which  walked  bv  faith, 
indeed,  for  things  invisible,  but  yet  by  sight  for 
things  visible ;  which  dared  to  appropriate  every- 
thing to  the  people  which  had  belonged  to 
Caesar,  but  to  assume  for  mortals  nothing  that 
belonged  to  God. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  deliberation  of  prodigious 
difficulty,  and  a  decision  of  infinite  moment, 
which  should  settle  the  new  institutions  of  Eng- 
land after  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  deter- 
niine  whether  they  should  be  popular  or  mon- 
archical. The  problem  wa«i  too  vast  for  Crom- 
well, and  the  great  men  who  stood  about  him, 


and  halting  between  the  only  possible  opinions, 
they  simply  robbed  the  throne  of  stability, 
without  giving  to  the  people  the  choice  of  their 
rulers.  Had  Cromwell  assumed  the  state  and 
style  of  king,  and  assigned  the  constitutional 
limits  of  prerogative,  the  statesmen  of  England 
would  have  anticipated  the  establishment  of 
1688,  and  saved  the  disgraces  of  the  interven- 
ing record.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ever-re- 
curring consent  of  the  people  investing  the 
chief -magistracy  had  been  accepted  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  the  Revolution  would 
have  been  intelligible,  and  might  have  proved 
permanent.  But  what  a  **  Lord  Protector  "  was 
nobody  knew,  and  what  he  might  grow  to  be, 
everybody  wondered  and  feared.  The  aristoc- 
racy could  endure  no  dignity  above  them  less 
than  a  king.  The  people  knew  the  measure 
and  title  of  the  chartered  liberties  which  had 
been  wrested  or  yielded  from  the  king's  prerog- 
ative ;  but  what  the  division  between  them  and 
a  Lord  Protector  would  be,  no  one  could  fore- 
cast. A  brief  fluttering  between  the  firmament 
above,  and  the  firm  earth  beneath,  with  no 
poise  with'  either,  and  the  discordant  scheme 
was  rolled  away  as  a  scroll.  A  hundred  years 
afterward  Montesquieu  derided  "  this  important 
eflfort  of  the  English  to  establish  a  Democracy," 
and  divined  the  true  cause  of  its  failure.  The 
supreme  place,  no  longer  sacred  by  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  about  a  king,  irritated  the  am- 
bitious to  which  it  was  inaccessible,  except  by 
faction  and  violence.  **The  government  was 
incessantly  changed,  and  the  astonished  people 
sought  for  Democracy  and  found  it  nowhere. 
After  much  violence,  and  many  shocks  and 
blows,  they  were  fain  to  fall  back  upon  the  same 
government  they  had  overthrown.*' 

The  English  experiment  to  make  a  common 
wealth,  without  sinking  its  foundations  in  the 
firm  bed  of  popular  sovereignty,  necessarily 
failed.  Its  example  and  its  lesson,  unquestion- 
ably, were  of  the  greatest  service  in  sobering 
the  spirit  of  English  reform  in  government,  to 
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the  solid  eKtablishment  of  conKtitutional  mon- 
archy, on  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in 
giving  courage  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  push  on  to  the  solid  establish- 
ment of  Republican  government,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  as  its  everyday  working  force. 

But  if  the  English  experiment  stumbled  in  its 
logic,  .by  not  going  far  enough,  the  French 
philosophers  came  to  greater  disaster  by  over- 
passing the  lines  which  mark  the  limits  of  hu- 
man authority  and  human  liberty,  when  they 
undertook  to  redress  the  disordered  balance  be- 
tween people  and  rulers,  and  renovate  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  To  the  wrath  of  the  people 
against  kings  and  priests  they  gave  free  course, 
not  only  to  the  overthrow  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  and  State,  but  to  the  destruc- . 
tion  of  religion  and  society.  They  defied  man, 
and  thought  to  raise  a  tower  of  man's  build- 
ing, as  of  old,  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  which 
should  overtop  the  battlements  of  heaven,  and 
to  frame  a  Constitution  of  human  affairs  that 
should  displace  the  providence  of  God.  And 
now  out  of  all  its  evil  have  come  the  salutary 
checks  and  discipline  in  freedom,  which  have 
brought  passionate  and  fervid  P>ance  to  the 
scheme  and  frame  of  a  sober  and  firm  Republic 
like  our  own,  and,  we  may  hope,  as  durable. 

How  much,  then,  hung  upon  the  decision  of 
the  great  day  we  celebrate,  and  upon  the  wisdom 
and  will  of  the  men  who  fixed  the  immediate, 
ai>d  if  so,  the  present  fortunes  of  this  people. 
If  the  body,  the  spirit,  the  texture  of  our  politi. 
cal  life  had  not  been  collectively  declared  on  this 
day,  who  can  be  bold  enough  to  say  when  and 
how  independence,  liberty,  union,  would  have 
been  combined,  confirmed,  assured,  to  this  peo- 
ple? Behold  now,  the  greatness  of  our  debt  to 
this  ancestry,  and  the  fountain,  as  from  a  rock 
smitten  in  the  wilderness,  from  which  the 
stream  of  this  nation's  growth  and  power  takes 
its  source.  For  it  is  not  alone  in  the  memory  of 
their  wisdom  and  virtues  that  the  founders  of  a 
State  transmit  and  perpetuate  their  influence  in 


its  lasting  fortunes,  and  shape  the  character  and 
purposes  of  its  future  rulers.  "In  the  birth  of 
societies,^'  says  Montesquieu,  "  it  is  the  chiefs 
of  a  State  that  make  its  institutions,  and  af^- 
ward  it  is  these  institutions  that  form  the  chiefe 
of  the  Btate." 

And  what  was  this  people,  and  what  their 
traits  and  training,  that  could  justify  this  Con- 
gress of  their  great  men  in  promulgating  the 
profound  views  of  government  and  human  na- 
ture which  the  Declaration  embodies,  and  ex- 
pecting their  acceptance  as  -^self-evident".^ 
How  had  their  lives  been  disciplined,  and  how 
their  spirits  prepared,  that  the  new-launched 
ship,  freighted  with  all  their  fortunes,  could  be 
trusted  to  their  guidance  with  no  other  chart  or 
compass  than  these  abstract  truths?  What  vrar- 
rant  was  there  for  the  confidence  that  upon 
these  plain  precepts  of  equality  of  right,  com- 
munity of  interest,  reciprocity  of  duty,  a  polity 
could  be  framed  which  might  safely  discard 
Egyptian  martyrs,  and  Hebrew  reverence,  and 
Grecian  subtlety,  and  Roman  streng^, — dis- 
pense, even,  with  English  traditions  of 

*'  Priino^eneity  and  dua  of  birth, 

Prerof^.itive  of  ag'e,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels." 

To  these  questions  the  answer  was  ready  and 
sutlicicnt.  The  delegates  to  this  immortal 
assembly,  speaking  for  the  whole  country,  and 
for  the  respective  colonies,  their  constituents, 
might  well  say; 

*♦  What  we  are,  such  are  this  people.  We  are  not  here 
us  volunteers,  but  as  their  representatives.  We  have 
been  designated  by  no  previous  official  station,  taken  from 
no  one  employment  or  condition  of  life,  chosen  from  the 
people  at  larg^e  because  they  cannot  assemble  in  person, 
and  selected  because  they  know  our  sentiments,  and  we 
theirs,  on  the  momentous  questions  which  our  delibera- 
tions are  to  decide.  They  know  that  the  result  of  all 
hant^s  t>n  the  intcUijfence,  the  couraj^e,  the  constancy,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  themselves.  If  these  have  risen  to  a 
height,  and  jj^rown  to  a  strenjfth  and  unanimity  that  our 
judgment  measures  as  Uilequate  to  the  strug^f  le  f or  inde  ■ 
pendence,  and  the  whole  sum  of  their  liberties,  thev  will 
accept  that  issue,  and  follow  that  lead.  They  have  taken 
up  arms  to  maintain  their  rights,  and  will  not  lay  them 
down,  till  those  rights  are  assured.  What  the  nature  and 
sanctions  of  this  security  are  to  be  they  understand  must 
be  determined  by  united  counsels  and  concerted  action. 
These  they  have  deputed  to  us  to  settle  and  proclaim,  and 
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lh»  we  have  done  to-<lay.  What  we  have  declared  the 
people  will  avow  and  confirm.  Henceforth  it  is  to  this 
people  a  war  for  the  defense  of  their  united  independence 
against  its  overthrow  by  f  oreig^n  arms.  Of  that  war  there 
can  be  but  one  issue,  and  for  the  rest,  as  to  the  Constitu- 
tioo  of  the  new  State,  its  species  is  disclosed  by  its  exist- 
ence. The  condition  of  the  people  Is  equal,  they  have  the 
habits  of  freemen,  and  possess  the  institutions  of  liberty. 
Wlien  the  political  connection  with  the  parent  State  is 
dissolved  they  will  be  self -governinf^  and  self-jfovemed 
ol  necessity.  As  all  {{governments  in  this  world,  f^ood 
tnd  bad,  liberal  or  despotic,  are  of  men,  by  men,  and  for 
men,  this  new  State,  having^  no  castes  or  rank,  or  degrees 
discriminating  among  men  in  its  population,  becomes  at 
once  a  p>vemment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  So  it  most  remain,  unless  foreign  conquest 
or  domestic  usurpation  shall  change  it.  Whether  it  shall 
be  a  jost,  wise,  or  prosperous  government,  it  must  be  a 
popnlar  government,  and  correspond  with  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and  fortunes  of  the  people." 

And   so   this  [>eople,   of   various    rootR    and 
kindred  of  the   Old  World — settled  and   trans- 
fused in  their  cisatlantic  home  into  harmonious 
fellowship  in  the  sentiments,  the  interests,  the 
habits,  the  affections  which  develop  and  sustain 
a  love  of  country — were  committed  to  the  com- 
mon  fortunes  which  should  attend  an  absolute 
trust  in  the  primary  relations  between  man  and 
his  fellows,  and  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
This  northern  continent  of   America   has  been 
opened  and  prepared  for  the  tran^^plantation  of 
the  full-gro\i-n   manhood  of  the  hifjhest  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Old  World,  to  a  place  where  it  could 
be  free  from  mixture  or  collision  with  competing 
or  hostile  elements,  and  separated  from  the  weak- 
ness and   the  burdens  which  it  would  leave  be- 
hind.      The     impulscN    and    attractions    which 
nx>ved    the   emigration   and   directed  it  hither, 
various  in  form,  \et  had    so   much  a  common 
character  as  to  merit   the   description  of  being 
public^  elevated,  moral,  or  religious.     Thev  in- 
cluded the  desire  of  new  and  better  opportuni- 
ties for  institutions  consonant  with  the  dignitv  of 
human  nature,  and  with  the  immortal  and  infi- 
nite relation"-  of  the   race.     In  the  language  of 
the  time*  the  <iearch   for  civil  and   reliiriouK  lib- 
ertv  animated  the   Pilgrims,  the  Puritan^,  and 
the   churchmen;  the   Prcsbvterian^.  the  Calho- 
licii,    and     the    Quaker^:    the     Hiiguenoi^.    the 
I>utch.   and  the   Walioori-:  the   Waiden-e^.  the 


Germans,  and  the  Swedes,  in  their  several  mi- 
grations which  made  up  the  colonial  population. 
Their  experiences  and  fortunes  here  had  done 
nothing   to  reduce,  everything  to  confirm,  the 
views  and  traits  which  brought  them  hither.  To 
sever  all  political  relations,  then,  with  Europe, 
seemed  to  these  people  but  the  realization  of  the 
purposes  which  had  led  them  across- the  ocean 
— but  the  one   thing   needful  to  complete  this 
continent  for  their  home,  and  to  give  the  abso- 
lute assurance  of  that   higher  life  which  they 
wished  to  lead.    The  preparation  of  the  past  and 
the  enthusiasms  of  the  future  conspired  to  favor 
the  project  of  self-government,  and  invest  it  with 
a    moral    grandeur    which   furnished   the  best 
omens  and  the  best  guarantees  for  its  prosperity. 
Instead  of  a  capricious  and  giddy  exaltation  of 
spirit,    as   at   new-gained  liberty,   a   sober    and 
solemn  sense   of  the  larger  trust  and  duty  took 
possession  of  their  souls;  as  if  the  Great  Master 
had  found  them  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and 
had  now  made  them  rulers  over  many. 

These  feelings,  common  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, were  not  of  sudden  origin,  and  were  not 
romantic,  nor  had   they  any  tendency  to  evapo- 
rate in  noisy  boasts,  or  to  run  wild  in  air-drawn 
projects.     The  difference  between  equality  and 
privilege,   between   civil    rights   and   capricious 
favors,  between  freedom  of  conscience  and  per- 
secution for  conscience'  sake,  were  not  matters 
of  moot  debate  or  abstract  conviction   with  our 
countrvmen.      The  storv  of  these  battles  of  our 
race  was  the  warm  and  living  memory  of  their 
forefathers'  share  in  them,  for  which,    "  to  avoid 
insufferable  grievances  at  home,  they  had  been 
enforced  by  heaps  to  leave  their  native  countries." 
They   proposed  to  settle  forever   the   question, 
whether  such  grievances  should  possibly  befall 
them  or  their  posterity.     They  knew  no  plan  so 
simple,  so  comprehensive,  or  m>  sure  to  this  end 
a«.  to  solve  all  the  minor  difficulties  in   the  gov- 
ernment of    society,  bv   a  radical    l>asis   for   its 
*«ource,  a  common  field  for  its  operation,  and  an 
authentic  and  deliberate  inethrxi  for  consulting 
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and  enforcing  the  will  of  the  people,  as  the  sole 
authority  of  the  State. 

m 

By  this  wisdom  they  at  least  would  shift, 
within  the  sphere  of  government,  the  contin- 
uous  warfare  of  human  nature,  on  the  field  of 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 

*'  Between  %vhote  endless  jar  justice  resides/' 

from  conflicts  of  the  strength  of  the  many, 
against  the  craft  of  the  few.  They  would  gain 
the  advantage  of  supplying  the  reason  of  the 
State;  the  reason  of  the  people,  and  decide  by 
the  moral  and  intellectual  influences  of  instruc- 
tion and  persuasion,  the  issue  of  who  should 
make,  and  who  administer,  the  laws.  This  in- 
volved no  pretensions  of  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  nor  did  it  assume,  that,  at  other 
times,  or  under  other  circumstances,  they  would 
themselves  have  been  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  or,  that  other  people  then  were,  or  ever 
would  be,  so  capable.  Their  knowledge  of  man- 
kind showed  them  that  "this  corruptible  would 
put  on  incorruption,"  only  when  this  mortal 
should  put  on  immortality.  Nevertheless,  they 
believed  in  man,  and  trusted  in  God,  and  on 
these  imperishable  supports  they  thought  they 
might  rest  civil  government,  for  a  people  who 
had  these  living  conceptions  wrought  into  their 
own  characters  and  lives. 

The  past  and  the  present  are  the  only  means 
by  which  man  foresees,  or  shapes,  the  future. 
Upon  the  evidence  of  the  past,  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  present  of  this  people,  our  statesmen 
were  willing  to  commence  a  system  which 
must  continually  draw  for  its  sustenance  and 
growth  upon  the  virtue  and  vigor  of  the  people. 
From  this  virtue,  and  this  vigor,  it  can  alone  be 
nourished ;  it  must  decline  in  their  decline,  and 
rot  in  their  decay.  They  traced  this  vigor  and 
this  virtue  to  inexhaustible  springs.  And,  as 
the  unspent  heat  of  a  lava  soil,  quickened  by 
the  returning  summers,  through  the  vintage  of 
a  thousand  years,  will  still  glow  in  the  grape, 
and  sparkle  in  the  wine,  so  will  the  exuberant 
forces  of  a  race,  supply  an  unstinted  vigor  to 


mark  the  virtues  of  immense  populations,  and  to 
the  remotest  generations. 

To  the  frivolous  philosophy  of  human  life, 
which  makes  all  the  world  a  puppet  show,  and 
history  a  book  of  anecdotes,  the  moral  H'arfare 
which  makes  up  the  life  of  man,  and  the  record 
of  his  race,  seems  as  unreal  and  as  aimless  as 
the  conflicts  of  the  glittering  hosts  upon  an  ainr 
field,  whose  display  lights  up  the  fleeting  splen- 
dors of  a  northern  night  But  free  government 
for  a  great  people,  never  comes  from,  nor  gets 
aid  from,  such  philosophers.  To  a  true  spirit- 
ual  discernment  there  are  few  things  more  real, 
few  things  more  substantial,  few  things  more 
likely  to  endure  in  this  world,  than  human 
thoughts,  human  passions,  human  interests, 
thus  molten  into  the  frame  and  model  of  our 
State.  **  O  fnorem  fraeclaram^  discipUHamque., 
qttam   a  majaribus    accepimus^  si   qnidem   tern- 


I  have  made  no  account,  as  unsuitable  to  the 
occasion,   of   the   distribution    of   the   national 
power  between  the  General  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments,   or  of   the   special    arrangements  of 
executive  authority,  of  legislatures,  courts,  mag- 
istracies, whether  of  the  general  or  of  the  State 
establishments.       Collectively,    they    form   the 
body  and  the  frame  of  a  complete  government, 
for  a  great,  opulent,  and  powerful  people,  occu- 
pying vast  regions,  and  embracing  in  their  pos- 
sessions a  wide  range  of  diversity  of  climate,  of 
soil,  and  of  all  the  circumstantial   influences  of 
external  nature.     I  have  pointed  your  attention 
to  the  principle,  and  the  spirit,   of  the  govern  - 
ment,  for  which  all  this  frame  and  body  exists* 
to  which  thev  are   subservient,   and    to  whost^r 
mastery   they   must  conform.     The  life  of  thc^" 
natural  body  is  the  blood,  and  the  circulation  o^- 
the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  and  impulses^- 
of   the   body   politic,    shapes   and    moulds    th<^" 
national  life.      I   have  touched,  therefore,  upor»> 
the  traits  that  determined  this  national  life,  as  to^ 
be  of,  from,  and  for,  the  people,  and  not  of,  from,^«i 
or  for,  any  rank,  grade,  part,  or  section,  of  them — 
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In  these  traits  are  found  the  **  ordinances,  con- 
stitutions, and  customs,"  hy  a  wise  choice  of 
which  the  founders  of  States  may,  Lord  Bacon 
says,  **8ow  greatness  to  their  posterity  and 
succession." 

And  now,  after  a  century  of  growth,  of  trial, 
of  experience,  of  observation,  and  of  demonstra- 
^tion,  on  the  spot  and  on  the  date  of  the  great 
Declaration,  to  compare  our  age  with  that  of 
our  fathers,  our  structure  with  their  foundation! 
our  intervening  history,  and  present  condition, 
with  their  faitii  and  prophecy.  That  "respect 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind,**  in  attention  to 
which  our  statesmen  Earned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  we,  too,  acknowledge  as  a  senti- 
ment most  fit  to  influence  us  in  our  commenio- 
ntive  gratulations  to-day. 

To  this  opinion  of  mankind,  then,  how  shall 
we  answer  the  questioning  of  this  day  ?  How 
have  the  vigor  and  success  of  the  century's  war- 
fiirc  comported  \*'ith  the  sounding  phrase  of  the 
great  manifesto.'  Has  the  new  nation  been 
able  to  hold  its  territory  on  the  eastern  rim  of 
the  Continent,  or  has  covetous  Europe  driven  in 
its  boundaries,  or  internal  dissensions  dismem- 
bered its  integrity.'  Have  its  numbers  kept  pace 
vrith  natural  increase,  or  have  the  mother  coun- 
tries received  back  to  the  shelter  of  firmer  in- 
stitutions, the  repentant  tide  of  emigration.'  Or 
have  the  woes  of  unstable  society  distressed  and 
reduced  the  shrunken  population.'  iias  the 
free  suffrage,  as  a  quicksand,  loosened  the  found- 
ations of  power,  and  undermined  the  pillars  of 
tlie  State.'  Has  the  free  press,  with  illimitable 
sweep,  blown  down  the  props  and  buttresses  of 
order  and  authority  in  government,  driven  be- 
fore its  wind  the  barriers  which  fence  in  society, 
and  unroofed  the  homes  which  once  were  cas- 
tles, against  the  intrusion  of  a  king?  Has  free- 
dom in  religion  ended  in  freedom  from  religion, 
and  independence  by  law  run  into  independence 
of  law?  Have  free  schools,  by  too  much  learn- 
ing, made  the  people  mad?  Have  manners  de- 
clined,   letters    languished,    art    faded,   wealth 


decayed,  public  spirit  withered?  Have  other 
nations  shunned  the  evil  example,  and  held 
aloof  from  its  infection?  Or  have  reflection 
and  hard  fortune  dispelled  the  illusions  under 
which  this  people  *»biu-ned  incense  to  vanity, 
and  stumbled  in  their  ways  from  the  ancient 
paths?"  "Have  they,  fleeing  from  the  double 
destruction  which  attends  folly  and  arrogance, 
restored  the  throne,  rebuilt  the  altar,  relaid  the 
foundations  of  society,  and  again  taken  shelter  in 
the  old  protections  against  the  perils,  shocks 
and  changes  in  human  affairs  which 

••  •  Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  States 
Quite  from  their  fixture?'  " 

Who  can  recount  in  an  hour  what  has  been 
done  in  a  century  on  so  wide  a  tield,  and  in  all 
its  multitudinous  aspects?  Yet  I  may  not  avoid 
insisting  upon  some  decisive  lineaments  of  the 
material,  social  and  political  development  of  our 
country,  which  the  record  of  the  hundred  years 
displays,  and  thus  present  to  the  "opinion  of 
mankind  "  for  its  generous  judgment,  our  na- 
tion as  it  is  to-day— our  land,  our  people,  and 
our  laws.  And  first  we  notice  the  wide  terri- 
tory to  which  wc  have  steadily  pushed  on  our 
limits.  Lines  of  climate  mark  our  boundaries 
North  and  South,  and  two  oceans  East  and 
West.  The  space  between  speaking  by  and 
large,  covers  the  whole  "  temperate  zone  of  the 
continent,  and  in  area  measures  near  tenfold 
the  possessions  of  the  thirteen  colonies ;  "  the 
natural  features,  the  climate,  the  productions, 
the  influences  of  the  outward  world  are  all  im- 
plied in  the  immensity  of  this  domain,  for  they 
embrace  all  that  the  goodness  and  the  power  of 
Go<l  have  planned  for  so  large  a  share  of  the 
habitable  globe  The  steps  of  the  successive 
acquisitions,  the  impulses  which  assisted,  and 
the  motives  which  retarded  the  expansion  of 
our  territory,  the  play  of  the  competing  ele- 
ments in  our  civilization,  and  their  incessant 
struggle,  each  to  outrun  the  other,  the  irrepres- 
sible conflict  thus  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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State,  the  lesson  in  humility  and  patience  "in 
charity  for  all,  and  malice  toward  none,*'  which 
the  study  of  the  manifest  designs  of  Providence 
so  plainly  teach  us — those  may  well  detain  us 
for  a  moment's  illustration. 

And  this  calls  attention  to  that  ingredient  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  which  came, 
not  from  the  culminated  pride  of  Europe — but 
from  the  abject  despondency  of  Africa.  A  race 
discriminated  from  all  the  converging  streams 
of  immigration  which  I  have  named  by  inefface- 
able distinctions  of  nature,  which  was  brought 
hither  by  a  forced  immigration,  and  into  slavery, 
while  all  others  came  by  choice  and  for  greater 
liberty ;  a  race  unrepresented  by  the  Congress 
which  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  now  in  the  persons  of  4,ooo,cxx>  of  our 
countrymen  raised,  by  the  power  of  the  great 
truths  then  declared,  as  it  were  from  the  dead, 
and  rejoicing  in  one  country,  and  the  same  con- 
stituted liberties  as  ourselves. 

In  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  slave  ship  landed 
her  freight  in  Virginia,  completing  her  voyage 
soon  after  that  of  the  Mayflower  commenced. 
Both  ships  were  on  the  ocean  at  the  same  time, 
both  sought  our  shores  and  planted  their  seeds 
of  liberty  and  slavery  to  grow  together  on  this 
chosen  field,  until  the  harvest.  Until  the  sepa- 
ration from  England  the  several  colonies  at- 
tracted each  their  own  emigration,  and  from 
the  sparseness  of  the  population,  both  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  colonies,  and  the  policy 
of  England  in  introducing  African  slavery, 
wherever  it  might  in  all  of  them,  the  institution 
of  slaverv  did  not  raise  a  definite  and  firm  line 
of  division  between  the  tides  of  population,  which 
set  in  upon  New  England  and  Virginia  from 
the  Old  World,  and  from  them  later,  as  from 
new  p>oint8  of  departure,  were  diffused  over  the 
continent.  The  material  interests  of  slaverv 
had  not  become  very  strong,  and  in  its  moral 
aspects  no  sharp  division  of  sentiment  had  yet 
shown  itself.  But,  when  unity  and  independence 
of  government  were  accepted  by   the  colonies. 


we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  adequate  barrier 
against    the  natural  attractions    of   the    softer 
climate    and    rich   productions   of   the    South, 
which  could  keep  the  Northern  population  in 
their  harder  climate,  and  on  the  less  grateful 
soil,  except  the  repugnance  of  the  two  systems 
of  free  and  slave  labor  to  commixture.     Out  of 
this  grew  the  impatient,  and  apparently  prema- 
ture,  invasion  of  the  Western  wilds,  pushing  con- 
stantly forward  in  parallel  lines  the  outposts  of 
the  rival  interests.     What  greater  enterprise  did 
for    the  Northern   people  in   stimulating   this 
movement    was    more    than    supplied    to   the 
Southern   by   the  pressing   necessity   for  new 
lands,  which  the  requirements  ot  the  system  of 
slave  cultivation  imposed.      Under  the  opera- 
tion  of  these  causes  the  political  divisions  of  the 
country  built  up  a  wall  of  partition  running  east 
and    west,  with  the  novel  consequence  of  the 
"  Border  States  "  of  the  country  being  ranged, 
not  on  our  foreign  boundaries,  but  on  this  middle 
line,  drawn  between  the  free  and  slave  States. 
The  successive  acquisitions  of  territory,  by  the 
Louisiana    purchase,    by    the    annexation    of 
Texas,  and  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  were  all 
in  the  interest  of  the  Southern  policy,  and,  as- 
such,  all  suspected  or  resisted  by  the  rival  inter- 
est  in    the    North.      On   the   other    hand,    all 
schemes  or  tendencies  toward  the  enlargement 
of  our  territory  on  the  north,  were  discouraged 
or  defeated  by  the  South.     At  length,  with  the* 
immense   influx   of  foreign  immigration,  rein- 
forcing the  flow  of  population,   the  streams  oC 
free  labor  shot  across  the  continent.     The  en<E 
was   reached.     The   bounds   of  our   habitation, 
were  secured.     The  Pacific  possessions  became 
ours,  and  the  discovered  gold  rapidly  peopled. 
them  from  the  hives  of  free  labot.     The  rival 
enerj^ies  and  ambitions  which  had  fed  the  thirstr 
for  territory  had  served  their  purpose,  in  com- 
pleting and  assuring  the  domain  of  the  nation. 
The  partition  wall  of  slavery  was  thrown  down^ 
the  line  of  border  States  obliterated,  those  who^ 
had  battled  for  territory,  as  an   extension   and 
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perpetuation  of  slavery,  and  those  who  fought 
against  its  enlargement  as  a  disparagement  and 
a  danger  to  liberty,  were  alike  confounded. 

Those  who  feared  undue  and  precipitate  ex- 
pansion of  possessions,  as  loosening  the  ties  of 
union,  and  those  who  desired  it  as  a  step  toward 
dissolution,  have  suffered  a  common  discomfi- 
ture. The  immense  social  and  political  forces, 
which  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  country, 
and  the  invincible  repugnance  to  it  of  the  vital 
principles  of  our  State  together  generated,  have 
had  their  play  upon  the  passions  and  the  inter- 
ests of  this  people,  have  formed  the  basis  of 
parties,  divided  sects,  agitated  and  invigorated 
the  popular  mind,  inspired  the  eloquence,  in- 
flamed the  zeal,  informed  the  understandings, 
and  fired  the  hearts  of  three  generations.  At 
last  the  dread  debate  escaped  all  bounds  of 
reason,  and  the  nation  in  arms,  solved,  by  the 
appeal  of  war,  what  was  too  hard  for  civil 
wisdom.  With  our  territory  unmutilated,  our 
Constitution  uncorrupted,  a  united  people  in  the 
last  years  of  the  century  crowns  with  new  glory 
the  immortal  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  emancipation  of  a  race. 

I  find  then,  in  the  method  and  results  of  the 
century's  progfress  of  the  nation  in  this  amplifi- 
cation of  its  domain,  sure  promise  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  body  politic,  whose  growth  to  these 
vast  proportions  has  as  yet,  but  laid  out  the 
ground  plan  of  the  structure.  For  I  find  the 
vital  forces  of  the  free  society  and  the  people's 
government,  here  founded,  have  by  their  own 
vigor,  made  this  a  natural  growth;  strength 
and  symmetry,  the  great  frame  as  its  bulk  in- 
creased, and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  animates  the 
whole, 

**  Totamque,  inf  usa  per  artus, 

Afens  af{itat  molem,  ct  mag^u  se,  corpore  miscet." 

AVe  turn  now  from  the  survey  of  this  vast 
ferriiory,  which   the  closing  century   has  con- 
solidated and  confirmed  as  the  ample  home  for  a 
•^^tion  to  exhibit  the  greatness  in   numbers,  the 
*r*ir^t,  the  character,  the  port  and  mien  of  the 


people  that  dwell  in  this  secure  habitation 
That  in  these  years  our  population  has  steadily 
advanced,  till  it  counts  40,000/xx)  instead  of 
3,000,000,  bears  witness  not  to  be  disparaged  or 
gainsaid,  to  the  general  congruity  of  our  social 
and  civil  institutions  with  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  man.  But,  if  we  consider  further 
the  variety  and  magnitude  of  foreign  elements 
to  which  we  have  been  hospitable,  and  their 
ready  fusion  with  the  earlier  stocks,  we  have 
new  evidence  of  strength  and  vivid  force  in  our 
population,  which  we  may  not  refuse  to  admire. 
The  disposition  and  capacity  thus  shown  give 
warrant  of  a  powerful  society.  "  All  nations," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  are  liberal  of  naturaliza- 
tion are  unfit  for  empire.*' 

Wealth  in  its  mass,  and  still  more  in  its  tenure 
and  diffusion,  is  a  measure  of  the  condition  of  a 
people  which  touches  both  its  energy  and  mor- 
ality. Wealth  has  no  source  but  labor.  "  Life 
has  given  nothing  valuable  to  man  without  great 
labor."  This  is  as  true  now  as  when  Horace 
wrote  it  The  prodigious  growth  of  wealth  in 
this  country,  is  not  only  therefore,  a  signal  mark 
of  prosperity,  but  proVes  industry,  persistency, 
thrifl,  as  the  habits  of  the  {>eople.  Accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  too,  requires  and  imparts  secur- 
ity, as  well  as  unfettered  activity;  thus  it  is 
a  fair  criterion  of  sobriety  and  justice  in  a  people, 
certainly,  when  the  laws  and  their  execution 
rest  wholly  in  their  hands.  A  careless  observa- 
tion of  the  crimes  and  frauds  which  attack  pros- 
perity, in  the  actual  condition  of  our  society,  and 
the  imperfection  of  our  means  for  their  preven- 
tion and  redress,  leads  sometimes  to  an  unfavor- 
able comparison  between  the  present  and  the 
past,  in  this  country,  as  respects  the  probity  of 
the  people.  No  doubt  covetousness  has  not 
ceased  in  the  world,  and  thieves  still  break 
through  and  steal.  But,  the  better  test  upon  this 
point  is  the  vast  profusion  of  our  wealth  and  the 
infinite  trust  shown  bv  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
invested.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  in  our 
times,  and  conspicuously  in  our  country,  a  large 
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share  of  every  man's  property  is  in  other  men's 
keeping  and  management,  unwatched,  and  be- 
vond  personal  control.  This  confidence  of  man 
in  man  is  ever  increasing,  measured  by  our 
practical  conduct,  and  refutes  these  disparage- 
ments of  the  general  morality. 

Knowledge,  intellectual  activity,  the  mastery 
of  nature,  the  discipline  of  life — all  that  makes 
up  the  education  of  the  people — are  developed 
and  diffused  through  the  masses  of  our  popula- 
tion,  in  so  ample  and  generous  a  distribution  as 
to  make  this  the  conspicuous  trait  in  our  national 
character,  as  the  faithful  provision  and  extension 
of  the  means  and  opportunities  of  this  education, 
are  the  cherished  institutions  of  the  country. 
Learning,  literature,  science,  art,  are  cultivated, 
in  their  widest  range  and  highest  reach,  by  a 
larger  and  larger  number  of  our  people,  not,  to 
their  praise  be  it  said,  as  a  personal  distinction  or 
a  selfish  possession,  but,  mainly,  as  a  generous 
leaven,  to  quicken  and  expand  the  healthful  fer- 
mentation of  the  general  mind,  and  litl  the  level 
of  popular  instruction.  So  far  from  breeding  a 
distempered  spirit  in  the  people,  this  becomes 
the  main  prop  of  authority,  the  great  instinct  of 
obedience.  **  It  is  bv  education,'*  savs  Aristotle, 
**  I  have  learned  to  do  by  choice  what  other  men 
do  bv  constraint  of  fear." 

The  breed  and  disposition  of  a  people,  in  re- 
gard of  courage,  public  spirit  and  patriotism  are, 
however,  the  test  of  the  working  of  their  insti- 
tutions which  the  world  most  values,  and  upon 
which  the  public  safety  most  depends.  It  has 
been  made  a  reproach  of  Democratic  arrange- 
ments of  society  and  government,  that  the  senti- 
ment of  honor,  and  of  pride  in  public  duty,  de- 
cayed in  them.  It  has  been  professed  that  the 
fluctuating  currents,  and  the  trivial  perturbations 
of  their  public  life,  discouraged  strenuous  en- 
deavor and  lasting  devotion  in  the  public 
service.  It  has  been  charged,  as  a  consequence, 
the  distinct  service  of  the  State  suffered,  office 
and  magistracy  were  belittled,  social  sympathies 
cooled,   love   of  country    drooped,    and   selfish 


affections  absorbed  the  powers  of  the  citizens, 
and  ate  into  the  hearts  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  experience  of  our  country  rejects  these 
speculations  as  misplaced,  and  these  fears  as 
illusory.  They  belong  to  a  condition  of  socictj 
above  which  we  have  long  since  been  lifted, 
and  toward  which  the  very  scheme  of  our  na- 
tional life  prohibits  a  decline.  They  are  drawn 
from  the  examples  of  history,  which  lodged 
power  formally  in  the  people,  but  lefl  them 
ignorant  and  abject,  unfurnished  with  the  means 
of  exercising  it  in  their  own  right,  and  for  their 
own  benefit.  In  a  democracy  wielded  by  the 
arts,  and  to  the  ends  of  a  patrician  class,  the  less 
worthy  members  of  that  class,  no  doubt  throve  bjr 
the  disdain  Which  noble  characters  must  always 

• 

feel  for  the  methods  of  deception  and  insincerity^ 
and  crowded  them  from  the  authentic  service  of 
the  State.  But,  through  the  period  whose  years 
we  count  to-day,  the  greatest  lesson  of  all  is  the 
preponderance  of  public  over  private,  of  social 
over  selfish  tendencies  and  purposes  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  the  ]>ersistent  fidelity  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  popular  institutions,  of 
the  educated  classes,  the  liberal  professions,  and 
the  great  men  of  the  country.  These  qualities 
transfuse  and  blend  tlie  hues  and  virtues  of  the 
manifold  ravs  of  advanced  civilization  into  a 
sunlight  of  public  spirit  and  fervid  patriotism 
which  warms  and  irradiates  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Excess  of  publicity  as  the  animating 
sj)irit  and  stimulus  of  society,  more  probably  than 
the  lack,  will  excite  our  solicitudes  in  the  future. 
Even  the  public  discontents  take  on  this  color, 
and  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  whole  people 
ache  with  anxieties  and  throb  with  griefs  which 
have  no  meaner  scope  than  the  honor  and  safety 
of  the  nation. 

Our  estimate  of  the  condition  of  this  people 
at  the  close  of  a  century — as  bearing  on  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  government  was  founded,  in  maintaining 
and  securing  the  permanent  well-being  of  a 
nation — would,   indeed,   be    incomplete    if    we 
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:o  measure  the  power  and  purity  of  the 
IS  elements  which  pervade  and  elevate 
iety.  One  might  as  well  expect  our  land 
•  its  climate,  its  fertility,  its  salubrity,  and 
ity,  were  the  globe  loosened  from  the  law 
holds  it  in  an  orbit,  where  we  feel  the 
ed  radiance  of  the  sun,  as  to  count  upon 
servation  of  the  delights  and  glories  of 
for  a  people  cast  loose  from  religion, 
»y  man  is  bound  in  harmony  with  the 
jovcmment  of  the  world, 
quite  certain  that  the  present  day  shows 
1  solemn  absorption  in  the  exalted  themes 
emplative  piety,  as  marked  the  prevalent 
t  of  the  people  a  hundred  years  ago;  nor 
^ul  an  enthusiasm  for  the  speedy  renova- 
the  world  as  burst  upon  us  in  the  mar- 
and  wide  system  of  vehement  religious 
id  practical  good  works,  in  the  early  part 
nineteenth  century.  But  these  fires  are 
lendid,  only  because  they  are  more  po- 
id  diffuse  their  heat  in  well-formed  habits 
lanifold  agencies  of  beneficent  activity. 
raverse  and  permeate  society  in  every 
»n.  They  travel  with  the  outposts  of 
tion,  and  outrun  the  caucus,  the  conven- 
id  the  suffrage. 

church,  throughout  this  land,  upheld  by 
tical  establishment,  rests  all  the  firmer  on 
:k  on  which  its  founder  built  it.  The 
lass  of  our  countrymen  to-day,  find  in  the 
•the  Bible  in  their  worship,  the  Bible  in 
hools,  the  Bible  in  their  households — the 
nt  lessons  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love 
I,  which  make  them  obedient  servants  to 
e  Constitution  of  their  country,  in  all 
ities,  and  readv  with  their  lives  to  sustain 
le  fields  of  war.  And  now,  at  the  end  of 
Ired  years,  the  Christian  faith  collects  its 
pcrs  throughout  our  land,  as  at  the  be- 
r.  What  half  a  century  ago  was  hope- 
•ophesied  for  our  far  future,  goes  out  to 
llment  The  prophei'  then  uttered,  has 
!  a  truth — a  realizavjon. 


"As  the  sun  rises  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  travels 
westward  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Oregon,  he  will  be- 
hold the  countless  millions  assembling,  as  if  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  in  the  temples  with  which  every  valley, 
mountain  and  plain  will  be  adorned.  The  morning  psalm 
and  the  evening  anthem  will  commence  with  the  multi- 
tudes on  the  Atlantic  coast,  be  sustained  by  the  loud 
chorus  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  be  prolonged  by  the  thousands  of 
thousands  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific." 

What  remains  but  to  search  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  as  framed  by,  and  modeled  to, 
the  popular  government  to  which  our  fortunes 
were  committed  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? I  do  not  mean  to  examine  the  par- 
ticular legislation.  State  or  general,  by  which 
the  affairs  of  the  people  have  been  managed, 
sometimes  Misely  and  well,  at  others  feebly  and 
ill,  nor  even  the  fundamental  arrangement  of 
political  authority,  or  the  critical  treatment 
of  great  junctures  in  our  policy  and  history. 
The  hour  and  the  occasion  concur  to  preclude 
so  intimate  an  inquiry.  The  chief  concern  in 
this  regard  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is,  whether  the  proud  trust,  the  profound  radi- 
calism, the  wide  benevolence  which  spoke  in 
the  **  Declaration,"  and  were  infused  into  the 
"Constitution  "  at  the  first,  have  been  in  good 
faith  adhered  to  by  the  f>eople,  and  whether  now 
these  principles  supply  the  living  forces  which 
sustain  and  direct  government  and  society. 

He  who  doubts,  needs  but  to  look  around  to 
find  all  things  full  of  the  original  spirit,  and  tes- 
tifying to  its  wisdom  and  strength.  We  have 
taken  no  steps  backward,  nor  have  we  needed  to 
seek  other  i>aths  in  our  progress  than  those  in 
which  our  feet  were  planted  at  the  beginning. 
Weighty  and  manifold  have  been  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  to  their 
scholars,  their  philosophers,  their  men  of  genius 
and  of  science,  to  their  skill,  their  taste,  their 
invention,  to  their  wealth,  their  arts,  their  in- 
dustry. But,  in  the  institutions  and  methods  of 
government;  in  civil  prudence,  courage,  or 
policy ;  in  statesmanship,  in  the  art  of  "  making 
of  a  small  town  a  great  city,"  in  the  adjustment 
of  authoritv  to   libertv ;    in  the  concurrence  of 
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reason  and  strength  in  peace,  of  force  and  obedi- 
ence in  war ;  we  have  found  nothing  to  recall  us 
from  the  course  of  our  fathers,  nothing  to  add 
to  our  safety  f  or  aid  our  progress  in  it.  So  far 
from  this,  all  modifications  of  European  politics 
accept  the  popular  principles  of  our  system,  and 
tend  to  our  model.  The  movements  toward 
equality  of  representation,  enlargement  of  the 
suffrage,  and  public  education  in  England ;  the 
restoration  of  unity  in  Italy ;  the  confederation 
of  Germany  under  the  lead  of  Prussia;  the 
actual  Republic  in  France;  the  unsteady  throne 
of  Spain;  the  new  liberties  of  Hungary;  the 
constant  gain  to  the  people^s  share  in  govern- 
ment throughout  all  Europe;  all  tend  one  way, 
the  way  pointed  out  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

The  care  and  zeal  with  which  our  people 
cherish  and  invigorate  the  primary  supports  and 
defenses  of  their  own  sovereignty,  have  all  the 
unswerving  force  and  confidence  of  instincts. 
The  community  and  publicity  of  education,  at 
the  charge  and  as  an  institution  of  the  State,  is 
firmly  embedded  in  the  wants  and  desires  of  the 
people.  Common  schools  are  rapidly  extend- 
ing through  the  only  part  of  the  country  which 
had  been  shut  against  them,  and  follow  close 
upon  the  footsteps  of  its  new  liberty  to  en- 
lighten the  enfranchised  race.  Freedom  of 
conscience  easily  stamps  out  the  first  sparkles  of 
persecution,  and  snaps  as  green ,  withes  the  first 
bonds  of  spiiitual  domination.  The  sacred 
oracles  of  their  religion  the  people  wisely  hold 
in  their  own  keeping  as  the  keys  of  religious 
liberty,  and  refuse  to  be  beguiled  by  the  voice  of 
the  wisest  charmer  into  loosing  their  grasp. 

Freedom  from  military  power  and  the  main- 
tenance of  that  arm  of  the  government  in  the 
people ;  a  trust  in  their  own  adequacy  as  soldiers, 
when  their  duty  as  citizens  should  need  to  take 
on  that  form  of  service  to  the  State;  these  have 
gained  new  force  by  the  experience  of  foreign 
and  civil  war,  and  a  standing  army  is  a  remoter 
possibility  for  this  nation,  in  its  present  or  pros- 


pective greatness  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  lb 
small  beginnings. 

But,  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  uni. 
versality  of  the  suffrage  as  maintained  and  ex- 
ercised to-day  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  we  find  the  most  conspicuous  and 
decisive  evidence  of  the  unspent  fr>rce  of  the 
institutions  of  liberty,  and  the  jealous  guard 
of  its  principal  defenses.  These  indeed,  are 
the  great  agencies  and  engines  of  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty.  They  hold  the  same  re* 
lations  to  the  vast  Democracy  of  modem  sodetj 
that  the  persuasions  of  the  orators  and  the  per 
sonal  voices  of  the  assembly  did  in  the  narnm 
confines  of  the  Grecian  States.  The  laws,  the 
customs,  the  impulses,  and  sentiments  of  the 
people  have  given  wider  and  wider  range  and 
license  to  the  legislations  of  the  press,  multi- 
plied and  more  frequent  occasions  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  suffrage,  larger  and  larger  com- 
munication of  its  franchise.  The  progress  of  a 
hundred  years  finds  these  prodigious  activities 
in  the  fullest  play — ^incessant  and  all  powerful- 
indispensable  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  im- 
pregnable in  their  affections.  The  public  ser- 
vice, and  their  subordination  to  the  public  safety 
stand  in  their  play  upon  one  another,  and  in 
their  freedom  thus  maintained.  Neither  could 
long  exist  in  true  vigor  in  our  system  without 
the  other.  Without  the  watchful,  omnipresent, 
and  indomitable  energy  of  the  press  the  suf- 
frage would  languish,  would  be  subjugated  bj 
the  corporate  p>ower  of  the  legions  of  placemen 
which  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation  imposes  upon  it,  and  fall  a  prey  to 
that  "  vast  patronage  which,"  we  are  told,  "dis- 
tracted, corrupted  and  finally  subverted  the 
Roman  Republic."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
impressions  of  the  press  upon  the  opinions  and 
passions  of  the  people  found  no  settled  and 
ready  mode  of  their  working  out,  through  the 
frequent  and  peaceful  suffrage,  the  people  would 
be  driven  to  satisfy  their  displeasure  at  govern- 
ment, or  their   love   of   change,  to   the  coarse 
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methods  of  barricades  and  batteries,  by  the  force 
of  arms,  as  it  ^ere. 

We  cannot  then,  hesitate  to  declare  that  the 
original  principles  of  equal  society  and  popular 
goremment  still  inspire  the  laws,  live  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  animate  their  purposes 
ind  their  hopes.  These  principles  have  not  lost 
tbeir  spring  or  elasticity.  They  have  sufficed 
for  all  the  methods  of  government  in  the  past ; 
we  feel  no  fear  for  their  adequacy  in  the  future. 
Released  now  from  the  tasks  and  burdens  of 
the  formative  period,  these  principles  and 
methods  can  be  directed  with  undivided  force 
to  the  everyday  conduct  of  government,  to  the 
staple  and  steady  virtues  of  administration. 
The  feebleness  of  crowding  the  statute-books 
with  unexecuted  laws ;  the  danger  of  power  out- 
growing or  evading  responsibility,  the  rashness 
and  fickleness  of  temporary  expedients,  the  con- 
stant tendency  by  which  parties  decline  into 
factions,  and  end  in  conspiracies,  all  these  mis- 
chiefs beset  all  governments,  and  arc  part  of  the 
fife  of  each  generation.  To  deal  with  these 
erils — the  tasks  and  burdens  of  the  immediate 
future — the  nation  needs  no  other  resources 
than  the  principles  and  the  examples  which  our 
past  history  supply.  These  principles,  these  ex- 
amples of  our  fathers,  are  the  strength  and  the 
safety  of  our  State  to-day :  '*  Moribus  antiquis, 
Stat  res  Romana,  virisque.*' 

Unity,  liberty,  power,  prosperity — these  are 
our  possessions   to-day.     Our   territory   is  safe 
against  foreign  dangers;  its  completeness  dis- 
suades from  further  ambition  to  extend  it,  and 
its  rounded  symmetry  discourages   all  attempts 
to  dismember  it     No  division  into  greatly  un- 
equal parts   would   be   tolerable  to  either.     No 
imaginable  union  of  interests  or  passions  large 
enough   to  include   one-half   the   country,   but 
must  embrace   much   more.     The   madness  of 
partition  into  numerous  and  feeble   fragments 
could  proceed  only  from  the  hopeless  degrada- 
tion of  the  people,  and  would  form  but  an  inci- 
<icnt  in  the  general  ruin. 


The  spirit  of  the  nation  is  at  the  highest — ^Its 
triumph  over  the  inborn,  inbred  perils  of  the 
Constitution  has  chased  away  all  fears,  justified 
all  hopes,  and  with  universal  joy  we  greet  this 
day.  We  have  not  proved  unworthy  of  a  great 
ancestry ;  we  have  had  the  virtue  to  uphold  what 
they  so  wisely,  so  firmly  established.  With 
these  proud  possessions  of  the  past,  with  powers 
matured,  with  principles  settled,  with  habits 
formed,  the  nation  passes  as  it  were,  from  pre- 
paratory growth  to  responsible  development  of 
character,  and  the  steady  performance  of  duty. 
What  labors  await  it,  what  trials  shall  attend  it, 
what  triumphs  for  human  nature,  what  glory 
for  itself,  are  prepared  for  this  people  in  the 
coming  century,  we  may  not  presume  to  fore- 
tell. **One  generation  passeth  avray,  and  another 
generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  for- 
ever," and  we  reverently  hope  that  these,  our  con- 
stituted liberties,  shall  be  maintained  to  the  un- 
ending line  of  our  posterity,  and  so  long  as  the 
earth  itself  shall  endure. 

In  the  great  procession  of  nations,  in  the  great 
march  of  humanity,  we  hold  our  place.  Peace 
is  our  duty,  peace  is  our  policy.  In  its  arts,  its 
labors,  and  its  victories,  then,  we  find  scope  for 
all  our  energies,  rewards  for  all  our  ambitions, 
renown  enough  for  all  our  love  and  fame.  In 
the  august  presence  of  so  many  nations  which, 
by  their  representatives,  have  done  us  the  honor 
to  be  witnesses  of  our  commemorative  joy  and 
gratulation,  and  in  sight  of  the  collective  evi- 
dences of  the  greatness  of  their  own  civilization 
with  which  they  grace  our  celebration,  we  may 
well  confess  how  much  we  fall  short,  how  much 
we  have  to  make  up  in  the  emulative  competi- 
tions of  the  times.  Yet,  even  in  this  presence, 
and  with  a  just  deference  to  the  age,  the  power, 
the  greatness  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  do  not  fear  to  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind whether,  as  we  point  to  our  land,  our  peo- 
ple, and  our  laws,  the  contemplation  should  not 
inspire  us  with  a  lover's  enthusiasm  for  our 
country. 
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be  liuiided   down  llimugli  the  loiii;   liiii:  ( 
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hinds  that  w-orld  to  Mis  throne. 
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ILLIAM  D.  KELLEY  is 
styled  the  "Father  of  the 
House."  He  is  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
leld  that  post  of  honor  and  useful- 
since  i860,  when  he  was  first  elected, 
e  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Fhiladel- 
,  April  12,  18 14.  He  was  the  son 
3or  parents,  and  was  early  left  an  or- 
I,  and  obliged  to  win  his  own  way 
irork  and  energy.  He  succeeded  in 
ring  a  fair  education,  and  worked  for 
me  in  a  printing  office;  this  he 
idoned,  however,  and  became  an  ap- 
tice  in  a  jewelry  establishment.  He 
t  five  years  in  Boston,  working  as  a 
leyman  at  his  trade,  and,  during  his 
re  hours,  studying  law.  He  returned 
is  native  city,  and  in  1841  was  ad- 
ed  to  the  bar.  He  devoted  himself 
I  energy  and  diligence  to  his  chosen 
k,  and  prospered.  He  was  twice 
ted  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting  At- 
ey  for  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
hia,  and  in  1846  he  became  Judge 
le  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  holding 
office  for  ten  years. 


Until  1856  he  was  a  Democrat;  but 
the  course  of  that  party,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, was  contrary  to  his  sense  of 
right  and  justice,  and  he  united  his  for« 
tunes — politically — with  the  young  Re 
publican  party.  The  same  year  he  be- 
came the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  his  district,  but  was  defeated. 

In  i860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  Republican  party  which 
named  Abraham  Lincoln  as  its  standard 
bearer  and  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  same  year  Mr.  Kelley  was  again 
nominated  for  Congress,  and  elected.  He 
has  been  honored  with  eleven  re-elections. 
From  the  first  he  took  a  leading  position 
in  the  work  of  the  House.  The  country 
was  on  the  eve  of  war.  Courage  and 
wisdom  were  twin  virtues  demanded  in 
every  public  servant.  William  D.  Kelley 
was  never  found  wanting.  He  was  de- 
terminedly opposed  to  all  extension  of 
slavery.  He  would  listen  to  no  propo- 
sition to  dissolve  the  Union.  He  would 
fight  for  the  integrity  of  the  nation  in  its 
territory  and  its  Constitution.  He  con- 
tended for  the  equal  rights  of  all  races 
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and  classes  in  the  question  of  citizen- 
ship. 

He  advocated  the  enactment  of  wise 
tariff  regulations  and  aids  to  the  develop- 
ment of  home  industries  and  resources. 

He  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
financial  questions  before  the  country, 
and  has  advocated  those  measures  that 
have  established  the  public  credit,  and 
advanced  private  prosperity ;  not  of  the 


few  only,  but  of  the  masses.  So  able  is 
Mr.  Kelley  considered  by  his  associates, 
that  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  1879  he  visited  Europe,  and  con- 
ferred with  the  greatest  leaders  on  the 
Continent  on  monetary  affairs. 

His  worth  is  known  and  appreciated, 
not  alone  in  his  own  country,  but  in 
foreign  lands. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  RESUMPTION  CLAUSE. 


Mr,  K^llfy's  speech,  delivered  in  tke  Houst 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  ask  gentlemen  to  bear  with 
me  while  I  make  what,  in  theological  parlance, 
would  be  called  a  doctrinal  discourse,  and  to 
presume  that  in  the  course  of  it  I  may  answer 
questions  which  may  occur  to  them  as  I 
proceed. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  am  unwilling  to  be  inter- 
rupted ;  but  I  hoi>e  gentlemen  will  not  interrupt 
me  unless  they  may  have  some  specific  mis- 
statement to  correct,  or  question  pertinent  to  the 
point  I  may  then  have  under  consideration.  My 
speech  is  unwritten,  and  such  interruptions 
might,  as  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man say,  when  uttering  an  impromptu  speech, 
which  had  been  carefully  prepared  and  com- 
mitted to  memory,  *' disturb  the  concatenation 
of  ideas." 

I  propose,  sir,  to  continue  an  argument  which 
I  first  began  on  this  floor  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1867,  nearly  eleven  years  ago,  when  pointing 
out  the  inevitable  results  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  by  contracting  a  volume 
of  currencv  that  was,  in  the  main,  legitimately 


of  Repr*sfniatrv*s^  Novrmbtr  /j,  i9f7. 

and  profitably  employed.     In  doing  so  I  drew) 
as  you  will  perceive,  a  fair  picture  of  the  course 
of    financial  events  during  the  intervening  pe- 
riod, and  of  the  present  condition  of  our  country. 
I  said: 

"  The  experiment,  if  attempted  as  a  means  of  h«stea« 
ing-  specie  payments,  will  prove  a  failure,  but  not  a 
harmless  one.  It  will  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  business  men  of  this  generation,  and  strip 
the  frug-al  laboring  people  of  the  country  of  the  small 
but  hard-earned  sums  they  have  deposited  in  savings- 
banks,  or  invested  in  government  securities.  It  will 
make  money  scarce,  and  employment  uncertain.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  that,  which,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands* 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  domestic  trade,  is  money,  and 
to  increase  its  purchasing-  power;  and  by  thus  unsettling- 
values  it  will  paralyze  trade,  suspend  production,  and 
deprive  industry  of  cmpkrymenL  It  will  make  the  money 
of  the  rich  man  more  valuable,  and  deprive  the  poor 
man  of  his  entire  capiUil,  the  value  of  his  labor,  by  de- 
priving him  of  employment.  It>J  first  eflfect  will  be  to 
increase  the  rate  of  interest  and  diminish  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  its  final  effect,  wide-spread  bankruptcy  and  a 
more  protracted  suspension  of  specie  payments." 

In  1872  and  1873  the  rates  of  interest  were  at 
the  maximum,  and  the  market  for  labor  and  the 
rates  of  wages  began  to  decline. 

The  course  of  .idniinistration  and  legislation, 
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frvrni  the  time  of  which  I  spoke,  has  been  stead- 
ily in  the  direction  against  which  I  so  earnestly 
protested,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  has  been 
•o,  for  when  the  blind  lead  the  blind  both  are 
liable  to  go  into  a  ditch.  I  have  before  me  a 
paper,  fresh  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  in- 
augurated, and  has  steadily  championed  the  pol- 
icy of  resumption  by  contraction,  who,  having 
been  the  president  of  a  large  bank  in  Indiana, 
was,  in  deference  to  his  large  experience  as  a 
banker,  brought  to  this  city  to  act  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  who  was  transferred 
from  that  position  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  head 
of  a  great  American  banking  house  in  London, 
and  who  exhibits  in  this  paper  such  ignorance 
of  the  very  elements  of  the  question  at  issue  as 
relieves  me  from  astonishment  that  the  country, 
under  his  guidance,  should  have  gone  from 
prosperity  to  bankruptcy.  The  remarks  to  which 
I  have  invited  the  attention  of  the  House  were 
made  in  response  to  the  announcement  of  Hugh 
.  McCulloch,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
by  the  process  of  contraction  we  should  have 
resumed  specie  payments  before  the  maturity  of 
the  compound  interest  and  7.30  notes,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  two  years  from  the  date  of  his 
manifesto.  Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  invite  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  to  this  man's  latest  utter- 
ances, in  order  to  show  how,  by  follo^^^ng  the 
lead  of  such  a  teacher,  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the  real  questions  at  issue,  and  are  laboring  in  a 
fantastic  way  upon  the  surface  of  the  main  sub- 
ject. The  oi>ening  paragraph  of  this  paper  indi- 
cates an  ignorance  discreditable  to  the  country 
whose  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  its  author  has  been,  or, 
sir,  a  mendacity  which  invokes  all  the  oppro- 
brious epithets  wliich  have  been  hurled  by  gen- 
tlemen at  each  other  from  the  clerk's  desk  and 
elsewhere  across  this  House.  Listen  to  it.  I 
read  from  the  "  North  American  Review  "  for 
Kovcmber  and  December,  the  leading  pai>er  of 
'Which   is   by   Hugh    McCulloch,  and   the   first 


paragraph  of  which  article  upon  that  subject, 
reads  thus: 

^'  AH  the  KTcat  financial  troubles  which  have  occurred 
in  the  United  States  have  been  the  result  of  the  plethora 
of  paper  money,  and  the  crisis  has  always  been  reached 
when  its  volume  was  the  largesL" 

Sir,  when  had  we  paper  money  prior  to  the 
issue  of  the  greenback?  Never.  And  if  the 
statements  in  that  paragraph  be  not  false,  it 
must  be  true  that  the  shadow  of  the  coming 
greenback  of  1862  produced  a  plethora  in  1857, 
in  1842,  in  1837,  and  way  back  to  1 821,  when  the 
title  to  some  of  the  best  properties  in  Philadel- 
phia passed  on  no  other  consideration  than  the 
ground  rent,  which  was  the  price  originally 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  unimproved  ground. 
Is  this  man  of  such  enlarged  experience,  in- 
capable of  perceiving  the  broadest  distinctions, 
or  does  he  mendaciously  seek  to  beguile  his 
countrymen  into  indifference  to  the  contrast 
which  inheres  between  money — that  which  pays 
all  debts,  which  is  a  legal  tender — and  bank 
notes — which  are  private  debts,  mere  promises 
to  pay  money }  He  speaks  of  private  or  corpo- 
rate credit  as  money.  It  cannot  be  that  one  who 
has  presided  over  a  bank,  been  the  Comptroller 
of  our  Currency,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
does  not  know  the  dift'erence  between  money, 
which  liquidates  debt,  and  debt,  which  is  to  be 
liquidated  in  money.     He  adds: 

"And  the  crisis  has  always  been  reached  when  its  vol- 
ume was  the  largest." 

Now,  let  me  make  a  truthful  paragraph  of  this 
one.  To  be  truthful,  it  should  read  thus:  All 
the  great  financial  troubles  which  have  occurr^ 
in  the  United  States  have  been  the  result  of  a 
plethora  of  bank  notes,  or  promises  to  pay 
money ;  and  the  crisis  has  always  been  reached 
when  the  volume  of  such  promises  was  largest, 
and  the  monev  held  bv  those  who  issued  them 
with  which  to  redeem  them,  was  least. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  McCul- 
loch's  second  paragraph.     It  reads  thus : 

**Up  to  the  passage  of  the  legal -tender  acts  the  pro- 
tection against  continued  over-issues  existed  in  the  power 
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of  the  States  over  their  banking  institutions,  and  in  the 
force  of  public  sentiroenL'* 

Did  the  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  believe 
that  the  States  had  the  constitutional  right,  or 
had  ever  exercised  the  power  "  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  or  to  "make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts;"  and  that  they  had  delegated 
these  high  prerogatives  to  banks  of  their  own 
creation?  Or  did  he  know  that  such  unwar- 
ranted assertionn  were  calculated  to  befog  the 
judgment  of  his  confiding  followers  on  this 
vital  question  ?     He  continues  * 

"  In  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  banks  forfeited  their 
charters  by  suspension,  and  their  suspension  was  toler- 
ated for  such  a  period  only  as  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  resume  without  too  severe  pressure  upon  their 
debtors,  and  too  great  disturbance  of  their  business.'* 

What  was  the  suspension  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch  speaks?  It  was  the  suspension  of  the 
payment  of  money  on  demand  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  expressed  on  their  notes. 
When  they  had  inflated,  not  the  money  but  the 
currency,  until  the  community  thus  tempted 
into  speculation  was  at  their  mercy,  and  they 
did  in  combination,  what  had  any  one  of  them 
done  alone,  would  have  been  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy— suspended  the  payment  of  money  on 
their  promises. 

Mr.  McCuUoch  tells  us  that  after  due  time 
the  banks  would  resume.  The  truth  is  that 
after  their  notes  had  been  issued  without  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  the  fear  of  being  called  upon 
to  redeem  them,  and  after  this  sufficient  volume 
of  irredeemable  currency  had  quickened  pro- 
duction, and  enabled  the  people  to  earn  money 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  bring  it  into  the 
country,  they  would  resume.  What  did  they 
resume?  Why,  they  resumed  the  payment  of 
money  for  their  notes,  promising  such  payment 
at  all  times  on  demand. 

But,  as  if  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  absurdities, 
our  logical  and  experienced  financier  adds : 

*'  The  suspension  of  the  banks  put  a  check  at  once  upon 
credit,  and  an  end  to  overtrading  and  speculation.^' 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible  that  he  who  had 
been  president  of  a  leading  bank  can  have  be- 
lieved this  as8ertk>n ;  because,  and  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  every  business  man  on  tfik 
floor  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  allegatUm, 
when  the  banks  saw  difficulties  threatening  to 
Overwhelm  them,  they   set  about    contracting 
their  loans,  called  in  payments  from  their  debt- 
ors, refused  discounts,  and  crippled    bnsincK 
generally,  in   the  vain  hope  of    saving  them- 
selves from  the  fate  they  had  invited  by  the  un- 
due expansion  of  their  circulation.    Suspensk» 
relieved  them  from  liability  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  their  notes,  and  they  issued  irredeemable 
paper  ad  UbUum;   and,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, that  paper,  the  irredeemable  promises  of 
private  corporations  though  it    was,    was  ac- 
cepted as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  gave  life  to 
enterprise,  quickened  industries,  and  enabled  tlie 
people  to  earn  the  money  by  which  the  banks' 
could  ultimately  resume  the  payment  of  monej. 
Now,  sir,  I  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject with   the  remark,  that,  for  ignorance  and 
mendacity  there  are,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  no    two    successive    paragraphs 
of  like  brevity  from  the  pen  of  any  man  of  na- 
tional reputation,  which  equal  these   from  the 
pen  of  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  made  these  remarks,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticising  Mr.  McCulloch,  but  in  order 
to  reach  a  good  standpoint,  from  which  to  pre- 
sent the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  path  to  resump- 
tion.    The  confusion  of  mind,  if  in  his  case  it 
be  confusion,  that  afflicts  Mr.  McCulloch,  seems 
to  have  extended  to  many  of  the  gentlemen  on 
this   floor.     I  desire  to  say  that,  in  the  progress 
of  this  grave  discussion,  I  shall  bandy  no  epi- 
thets.    I  have  convictions  uf>on  the  functions  of 
money,  and  those  of  credit,  which  I  have  carrieci^ 
for  more  than  forty  years  of  manhood,  which  I^ 
have  tested  by  the  phenomena  that  have  mar 
each  of  the  rapidly  recurring  financial  crises  i 
my  own  country,  and  of  those  which  have 
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curred  elsewhere  when  I  could  get  the  details  of 
the  current  history,  and  in  which  I  am  more 
cuillnuail  ^rith  each  passing  year.  Yet  I  can 
nnderstand  that  genflemen  may  differ  from  me 
honestly  and  fairly,  without  proving  themaehres 
to  be  gamblers,  thieves,  swindlers,  or  wanting  in 
qipreciation  of,  and  devotion  to,  the  honor  of 
their  country.  And  I  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  each  gentleman  who  speaks  on  this  floor, 
utters  the  convictions  of  an  honest  man  and  a 
patriot. 

The  question  before  the  American  people  to- 
day, is  not  between  gold  and  the  inconvertible 
paper  of  the  government,  which  by  its  legal- 
tender  character  is  money.  It  is  between  paper 
money  and  bank  credits,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  metallic  money  with 
which  to  convert  them,  will  continue  to  be  irre- 
deemable. I  have  conversed  confidentially  with 
many  bankers,  and  have  not  found  one  of  them, 
when  speaking  thus  confidentially,  who  did  not 
admit  that,  though  the  Treasury  may  resume 
specie  payments  on  the  ist  of  January,  1879,  it 
cannot  maintain  them  a  week.  The  inade- 
quate supply  of  bullion  on  which  it  may  resume 
will,  some  of  them  have  said,  be  exhausted  on 
that  day,  by  the  holders  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit, and  banks  which  will  have  sent  forward 
large  amounts  of  notes  for  redemption,  and  the 
gold  having  thus  been  transferred  to  the  banks, 
and  the  Treasury  having  again  suspended,  the 
time  will  have  arrived  for  a  renewal  of  profits 
on  sales  of  gold,  by  those  banks  that  may  have 
happened  to  present  their  demands  in  time. 
What  the  effect  of  a  new  susp>ension  by  the 
government  would  be  on  the  price  of  gold, 
none  can  predict,  as  no  one  is  able  to  predict  the 
duration  of  the  suspension. 

Upon  what  demands  do  we  propose  to  resume 
S^ld  payments?  Over  $300,000,000  of  green- 
backs; over  $300,000,000  of  bank-notes.  I  have 
Here  (to  continue  the  list)  Mr.  S.  Dana  Morton's 
^''Vork  on  Silver  and  Gold,  in  which  I  find  some 
tWngs  from  which  to  dissent,  and  much  to  com- 


mend; but  the  facts  embodied  in  which  have 
been  most  carefully  compiled.  It  gives  on  page 
44  the  debt  statement  for  September,  1876,  when 
the  national  debt  was  $2,203,902,645.  The 
nominal  amount  of  outstanding  State  securities 
is  ghren  as  about  $385^000^000,  of  city  securities 
$543,000,000,  of  railroad  and  canal  bonds  about 
$2, 1 70,000,00a  Gentlemen  may  say,  *-Why, 
the  passage  of  this  act  does  not  mature  those 
obligations  I "  No,  gentlemen,  it  does  not ;  and  I 
do  not  pretend  to  assume  that  the  conversion  of 
all,  or  even  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  them 
will  be  sought;  but,  when  you  remember  that  all 
those  securities  are  marketable  in  our  market, 
it  matures  all  of  them  that  may  be  held  by 
foreigners  who  can  send  them  home,  have  them 
sold,  and  draw  for  the  proceeds  in  gold.  It  puts 
our  government  in  the  attitude  of  holding  itself 
up  as  the  reservoir  of  gold  from  which  all  its 
creditors  and  those  of  our  people  (and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  civilized  nation)  may  draw 
for  gold  when  they  need  or  desire  it.  The  act 
does  make  payable  in  gold  the  deposits  in  our 
national,  State,  private,  and  savings  banks, 
which  amount  to  thousands  of  millions.  It  puts 
upon  the  gold-paying  basis  all  book-accounts, 
promissory  notes,  and  mortgage  and  judgment 
debts.  It  piles  up  such  an  amount  of  debt  as 
no  nation  has  ever  undertaken  to  pay  in  money 
based  on  a  single  metal.  And  with  what  do 
you  propose  to  pay  it.^  Gold,  I  know.  What 
gold  have  you.^  Why,  five  resolutions,  ingen- 
iously contrived  to  extort  information,  brought 
us  the  fact  that  in  July  of  the  long  session  of 
the  last  Congress  the  Treasury  had  of  real  gold 
at  its  absolute  disposal  $13,000,000;  for  in  the 
amount  of  gold  named  by  the  Treasury  in 
monthly-debt  statements  we  have  bonds  retired, 
but  which  have  not  been  cancelled ;  we  have 
coupons  paid,  but  which  have  not  gone  into  the 
account  of  coupons  paid.  The  major  part  of 
the  gold  reported  as  in  the  Treasury  is  paper 
gold,  against  which  parties  have  claims,  or 
paper    which    the    government   has   paid    and 
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not  yet  found  time  to  carry  into  account  and 
to  cancel. 

Where  are  we  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount 
of  gold  ?  Who  has  it  to  spare  ?  By  what  means 
are  we  to  get  it?  When  London,  or  rather 
England,  on  a  commercial  transaction  made 
with  the  sjrndicate,  owed  us  $21,000,000,  while 
Mr.  George  S.  Boutwell  was  still  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  bank  and  the  business  men  of 
England  became  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of 
the  withdrawal  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
bullion  from  that  country;  and  Secretary 
Boutwell,  having  subsequently  become  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  stated  the  facts 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  showed 
that  the  Bank  of  England  interfered  and 
threatened  destruction  to  American  credit 
if  a  contract  was  not  made  to  bring  the  paltry 
sum  of  $21,000,000,  a  little  over  £4,000,000 
sterling,  home  in  government  bonds  bought  in 
London.  And  Mr.  Boutwell  concluded  his 
statement  with  the  exclamation,  **  We  were 
compelled  to  submit." 

But,  sir,  the  United  States  government  had  a 
judgment  awarded  it  by  a  tribunal  more  august 
than  any  which  ever  adjudicated  the  claim  of  a 
suitor.  The  high  joint  commission,  represent- 
ing the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  sovereignty  of  England  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  after  due  deliberation  at  Geneva,  found 
that  we  were  entitled  to  $15,500,000  in  gold. 
Such  was  the  judgment  of  that  august  tribunal. 
What  was  the  sequel?  Did  we,  on  settlement, 
bring  $15,500,000  of  metal  to  replenish  our  ex- 
hausted supply?  Oh,  no.  1  speak  again  upon 
the  authority  of  him  who  was  then  Secretarv  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Boutwell.  The  government 
of  England  induced  our  own  State  depart- 
ment to  suggest  to  our  Treasury  department 
that  to  bring  home  that  award  as  the  court  had 
adjudged  it  to  us,  in  gold,  would  produce  a 
financial  crisis,  and  that  we  should  therefore,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  amity  which  had  submitted  to 
arbitration  the  great  issues  between   us,   accept 


payment  in  our  own  bonds.  And  again  we 
were  compelled  to  submit — again  we  were  obliged 
to  yield  to  her  suggestion. 

But  later  still,  sir,  within  three  months  the 
government  of  British  India  advertised  in  Lon- 
don for  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  $15,000,- 
000;  and  the  "Economist,"  the  «* Times."  and 
all  the  leading  journals  of  England  announced 
that  the  proposed  loan  was  producing  perturba- 
tion in  business  circles,  because,  if  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  sent  to  India  in  money,  it  mi^ht  pro- 
duce a  financial  crisis?  Why  produce  a  finan- 
cial  crisis?  If  sent  in  money  of  India,  why  it 
would  be  silver,  which  is  not  money  in  England. 
Yes,  that  fact  was  recognized ;  but  it  was  also 
remembered  that  Germany  needed  gold,  and  if 
that  loan  was  to  be  sent  to  India  in  money,  Ger* 
many;  it  was  said,  would  supply  the  silver  and 
take  in  exchange  therefor  England's  gold  money 
to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000  sterling. 

Yet  gentlemen  talk  on  this  floor  and  else* 
where  as  flippantly  abow..  ^^^lling  $200,000,000 
of  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  gold  and  bringing  the 
proceeds  home  as  though  gold  were  one  of  the 
products  of  the  shops  of  Birmingham  or  Shef- 
field which  British  manufacturers  would  be 
glad  to  sell.  The  amount  of  gold  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  maintain  specie  payments  is  not  in 
the  possession,  with  power  to  dispose  thereof  to 
a  foreign  nation,  of  any  government  or  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  such  amounts  as 
can  be  spared  by  any  of  them  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  a  debtor  nation  whose  bonds 
niav  be  sent  home  in  settlement  of  international 
balances. 

Why,  of  course,  gentlemen,  England  will 
allow  the  gold  to  come  over  here  for  $200,000,- 
000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds.  She  will  not  send  over 
for  conversion  any  of  our  overdue  bonds.  She 
will  hold  them,  and  allow  you  to  produce  a 
financial  convulsion  by  withdrawing  all  the 
bullion  the  Bank  of  England  now  holds,  %^hich 
is  less  than  $115,000,000.  No  I  You  can  resort 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  irredeemable  bank  notes 
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on  the  I8t  of  January,   1879,  but  you  cannot  re- 
sume gold  payments. 

An  engineer,  Mr.  Speaker,  who,  having  been 
employed  to  remove  a  great  structure,  should  be- 
gin by  digging  away  the  foundation,  would  soon 
find  himself  restrained  by  injunction,  sued  out 
by  his  neighbors,  or  being  where  a  court  was 
not  accessible,  physical  force  would  restrain  him 
firom  bringing  the  superstructure  upon  the 
heads  of  his  neighbors.  Yet  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  with  that  great  and  complicated 
structure,  the  currency,  production,  and  trade  of 
the  United  States?  The  currency  with  which 
exchanges  are  effected  now  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  odd  millions  of  bank  notes  which 
are  not  legal  tenders,  and  which  are  redeemable 
in  $315,000,000  of  greenbacks,  which  are  legal 
tenders,  and  are  therefore,  money ;  money  which 
must  be  received  by  State,  county,  municipal 
governments  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other 
claims,  which  must  be  received  by  the  national 
li^ovemment  for  every  obligation  save  one — 
duty  on  imports;  which  must  be  received  by 
every  citizen  from  the  government  in  payment 
of  all  debts  save  one — interest  on  a  coin-bearing 
bond.  Your  bank  notes,  in  the  absence  of  gold, 
the  sufficient  accumulation  of  which  is  impos- 
sible, are  convertible  into  this  money,  with 
which  mortgages,  judgments,  and  every  debt 
may  be  liquidated,  and  you  propose  to  remove 
the  money  which  is  the  foundation,  and  to  leave 
the  superstructure  stand.  You  propo^  to  main- 
tain a  law  which  decrees  from  and  after  the 
ist  of  January,  1879,  with  a  diminishing  re- 
serve, and  an  increasing  volume  of  notes  re- 
deemable by  that  reserve,  to  make  every  debtor 
in  the  country  liable  to  his  private  creditor,  and 
the  nation  in  its  public  character,  liable  to  all 
its  foreign  and  domestic  creditors  in  gold.  The 
banks,  if  greenbacks  continue  to  be  retired  be- 
fore an  increasing  bank  circulation,  may,  by 
that  date,  be  unable  to  redeem,  even  in  these 
greenbacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I    tell   gentlemen    they   are  at- 


tempting an  impossibility.  The  laws  of  trade 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  wisest  and  most 
potential  government  As  well  attempt  to  reg^ 
ulate  the  laws  of  gravitation  or  refraction  as  to 
legislate  Uie  flow  of  gold  from  creditor  to 
debtor  nations  in  an  era  like  the  present  The 
banks  understand  all  this.  They  know  that 
there  can  be  no  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
and  they  hope  to  obtain  control  of  the  entire 
circulation  of  the  country.  They  are  here  in 
their  might  and  power,  to  control  our  legislation. 
They  invaded  different  committee  rooms  yester- 
day. They  went,  so  the  newspapers  tell  me,  to 
the  Executive  Chamber  with  three  Cabinet 
ministers  as  captives  in  their  train.  I  hope  it 
is  not  true;  I  do  not  believe  it;  I*am  unwilling 
to  believe  it;  I  will  not  believe  it  till  it  is  proven, 
that  forty  or  fifty  men  who  hold  the  money-bags 
of  our  Eastern  cities  may  come  here  and  three 
Cabinet  ministers  abandon  their  posts  of  duty  and 
escort  them  with  servility  to  the  Executive 
Chamber,  while  deaf  to  the  cries  of  widows,  of 
orphans,  of  men,  women,  and  children  pleading 
for  the  poor  privilege  of  selling  their  labor.  I 
will  not  believe  the  slanderous  story. 

The  banks  are  not  preparing  for  resumption 
as  they  would  if  thev  believed  the  law  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  To  prepare  for  resumption 
would  be  to  accumulate  specie,  and  contract 
their  liabilities.  We  have  their  statements,  and 
we  know  they  are  not  accumulating  specie. 
We  have  the  Treasury  statement,  and  we  know 
that  they  are  now  increasing  their  circulation, 
and  that  for  every  one  hundred  dollars*  increase 
of  that  circulation,  of  the  superstructure,  $80  is 
taken  from  the  foundation,  from  the  money 
in  which  these  notes  are  to  be  redeemed.  Sir, 
the  national  banks  have  failed  once  without  be- 
ing called  upon  to  pay  specie.  In  September, 
1873,  they  could  not  pay  their  notes  in  green- 
backs; they  would  not  pay  depositors  in  their 
own  notes  because  those  notes  called  for  green- 
backs, of  which  they  lacked  a  supply.  Having 
susp>ended  payment  of   their   notes,   they  gave 
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their  depositors  certificates  that  they  had  money 
on  deposit  with  them,  and  these  certificates  were 
hawked  and  sold  at  various  rates  of  discount. 
And  I  tell  gentlemen  that  when  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1879,  comes,  if  the  superstructure  continues 
to  expand  and  the  foundation  to  contract,  instead 
of  resumption  we  will  have  the  suspension  by 
those  banks  oi  payment  in  greenbacks  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  There 
are  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  relative 
volume  of  redeemable  paper  to  that  of  the 
money  with  which  it  may  be  redeemed,  and  of 
which  we  learn  something  from  what  occurred 
in  1857  and  in  nine  periods  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1816  and  1857.  This  may  all  be  very 
disloyal  to  the  honor  of  my  country ;  but,  sir,  I 
claim  to  have  as  clear  a  sense  of  that  honor  as 
any  man,  though  he  own  a  whole  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank  of  England's  loan 
shrunk  from  £130,000,000  to  £87,000,000,  the 
country  bankers'  from  £101,000,000  to  £42,000,- 
000,  making  a  total  withdrawal  of  discount  of 
£232,000,000.  The  bank  also  reduced  its  private 
securities  from  £32,000,000  in  181 9,  the  year  of 
the  passage  of  the  act,  to  something  more  than 
£12,000,000  in  1821.  Wages  fell;  the  value  of 
land  fell ;  all  values,  save  those  of  money  and  of 
government  securities,  fell,  and,  of  course,  as 
other  values  fell,  those  of  money  and  govern- 
ment securities  appreciated;  and  then,  as  had 
been  foreseen  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  opposed 
the  act  which  had  been  introduced  by  his^son, 
Mr.  Robert  Peel,  the  plutocracy,  which  now 
owns  England  and  most  of  her  people,  was  or- 
ganized. Rich  men's  money  was  so  enhanced 
in  value  or  purchasing  power,  and  the  property 
of  men  of  enterprise,  and  the  only  property  of 
the  laborer's  skill  and  the  will  to  labor,  was  so 
depreciated — that  the  landed  property  of  Eng- 
land has  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty -five  thousand  holders,  into  the  hands 
of  about  thirty  thousand. 

Are  the  same  results  occurring  in  this  country, 
or  likely  to  occur .^     Yes,  sir;    they  are  conse- 


quences as  inevitable  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning,  ^  its  going  down  in  the  evening. 
There  is  an  inflexible  law  regulating  the  rela- 
tion between  prices,  and  the  volume  of  monej 
in  circulation.  It  may  have  been  unwise  to  use 
that  "great  enemy  of  the  nation,  the  green- 
back," and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  monej, 
and  enhance  prices;  but  I  remind  gentlemen, 
who  say  that  the  greenback  is  an  enemy  to  the 
country,  that  they  decry  their  country's  saviour. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  few 
audiences  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  I  was 
kindly  received,  especially  at  Macon,  I  spoke  00 
the  question  of  money,  and  said  to  the  Confed- 
erate ofiicers  and  soldiers  around  me,  **  Your 
leaders  were  mistaken  in  their  financial  theories, 
when  they  told  you  that  a  handkerchief  wouki 
wipe  up  all  the  blood  that  would  be  shed;  thef 
were  strict  constructionists  of  the  Constitution; 
they  believed  that  the  United  States  could  use 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  as  money,  and  that 
as  they  had  none  of  these  metals,  they  could  not 
put  armies  in  the  field  to  overwhelm  you,  or 
fleets  upon  the  ocean  to  blockade  your  coasts; 
they  had  not  studied  the  Constitution,  to  see 
that  the  government  has  control  of  the  question 
of  what  shall  be  money.  We  discovered  that 
it  had,  and  when  we  could  not  get  gold  or  silver 
we  made  the  greenback,  and  it  was  that  that 
whipped  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  them,  enthusiastically, 
"Judge  Kelley,  you  are  right;  it  was  the  green- 
back that  whipped  us."     And  that  which  saved 
us  from  being  citizens  of  warring  sections ;   tha^ 
which  has  brought  us  together  again  to  wrangle* 
as  of  old,  over  minor  questions ;    that  which  re* 
moved  slavery,  and  opened  the  way  to  concilia' 
tion,  and  the  interchanges  of  duty  and  afiection 
between  the  entire  people,  must  not  be  branded 
as    "  the  worst  enemy  the  country  ever  had  ex- 
cept slavery,"  without  at  least  a  passing  i)rotest 
from  me  as  one  who  loves  the  Union,  the  whole 
Union,  and  believes  it  now  to  be  indivisible,  in- 
destructible, and  destined  to  endure  through  all 
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time.  It  was  the  **rag  baby"  that  saved  this 
Union;  that  enabled  you,  Mr.  Speaker  [Mr. 
Rice  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair],  to  go  forth  at  the 
head  of  your  column  to  lay  one  of  your  limbs 
upon  a  distant  field.  Gold,  the  coward,  had  fled 
the  country.  The  "rag  baby"  stepped  for- 
ward and  gave  you  and  your  men  arms,  ammu- 
nition, food,  medical  care,  and  transportation.  It 
watched  over  you  in  the  hospital,  and  brought 
back  the  manly  spirit  in  the  mutilated  patriot's 
form. 

Now,  sir,  when  peace  has  returned,  that  which 
served  us  so  well  in  war,  is  not  deserving  of  the 
contempt  that  is  being  heaped  upon  it  while  the 
people  by  millions  cry  from  their  cold  hearth- 
tides,  from  their  hungry  homes,  for  the  privi- 
l^e  of  toiling,  and  ask  us  to  maintain  a  familiar 
medium  of  exchange,  whereby  capital  and  en- 
terprise may  pay  labor  for  its  work.  Why  shall 
we  not  heed  their  prayer?  The  nation's  credit 
will  not  suffer.  That  which  gave  us  a  credit 
of  twenty -seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  is 
certainly  enough  to  sustain  the  two  thousand 
millions  we  yet  owe.  You  had  no  gold  or 
silver  when  your  bonds  were  first  bought 
by  foreigners;  they  knew  that  they  took  the 
bonds  payable  in  lawful  money,  the  interest 
only  being  payable  in  coin  of  gold  or  silver; 
and  who  will  say  that,  when  they  did  this,  while 
we  had  a  war  upon  our  hands,  with  the  destiny 
of  the  nation  uncertain,  knowing  that  the  gov- 
ernment only  pledged  the  payment  of  its  bonds 
in  lawful  money  with  the  interest  in  coin,  will 
they  not  trust  us  now,  if  we  will  only' put  our 
new  machinery  at  work? 

I  have  heard  gentlemen  say:  '*They  who 
have  rashly  speculated,  ought  to  be  wiped  out, 
and  the  currency  ought  to  be  made  more  valu- 
able." Sir,  the  owners  of  these  seventy-five 
homes  have  not  been  rash  speculators.  They 
characterize  my  native  city  which  I  have  had 
tfie  honor  so  long  to  represent  here.  They  are 
working  people;  they  train  their  children  mainly 
to  mechanical^  pursuits.    They  had,  with  their 


sons  and  daughters,  learned  how  much  they 
could  earn  a  month,  and  how  much,  after  living 
comfortably,  they  could  set  apart  as  savings. 
These  savings  they  put  into  stock  in  building 
associations.  And  I  say  here,  as  I  have  often 
said  elsewhere,  that  the  building  association  is, 
in  normal  times,  tlie  best  savings-institution  I 
have  ever  known,  and  one  calculated  to  make 
the  best  citizens  of  poor  people.  These  working 
people  have  gone  on  paying,  until  all  the  family 
lost  employment,  or  all  but  one  or  two,  whose 
earnings  were  necessary  to  support  the  house- 
hold. Unable  to  pay  their  monthly  install- 
ments, their  homes,  often  paid  for  within  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  dollars,  sometimes 
within  $ioo,  are  being  disposed  of  to  the 
"  wrecker,"  to  quote  from  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  who  spoke  yesterday  [Mr.  Felton;] 
the  wrecker  who  stands  by  and  sees  the  ship 
stranded,  and  her  crew  struggling  in  the  surg- 
ing waters,  in  the  hope  that  the  cargo  may  be 
picked  up  and  purchased  by  him  for  a  merely 
nominal  price. 

Philadelphia  does  not  suffer  alone.  Turn  to 
the  city  of  Boston  and  State  of  Massachusetts. 
How  are  values  shrinking  there?  The  assessed 
value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  thrifty  city  of 
Boston  shrank  $54,000,000  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  assessed  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
her  citizens  to  a  greater  extent.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Massa- 
chusetts, conservative  Massachusetts,  Massachu- 
setts, that  owns  here  and  there  a  mortgage  on  a 
Western  farm  that  is  paying  8  or  10  per  cent, 
interest — the  assessed  value  of  personal  and  real 
estate  in  Massachusetts  shrank  last  year  more 
than  $101,000,000. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  worst  has  not  yet  come, 
if  this  act  is  to  be  maintained.  And  I  tell  you 
— and  you  may  book  it  to  jeer  and  scoff  at  me 
fifteen  months  hence,  if  it  prove  not  to  be  a  true 
prediction — the  suffering  we  have  endured  dur- 
ing the  three  years  this  law  has  been  in  exist- 
ence is  like  the  chill  which  embellishes  while 
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it  blasts  with  feathered  frost  the  leaves  and  flow- 
ers of  the  tropical  plants  that  surround  the 
homes  of  our  extreme  Southern  States,  com- 
pared with  the  Arctic  cold  that  builds  up  the 
mountainous  iceberg  which  chills  the  summer 
atmosphere  of  our  coast  as  it  passes  near  our 
shores. 

The;  got  along  reasonably  well  in  England 
for  three  years.  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  when 
the  hanks  must  resume,  must  contract  loans, 
must  have  gold  with  which  to  redeem  their 
notes,  that  there  came  the  pressure,  and  proper- 
ties, three,  four,  six  of  them,  were  sold  to  pay 
^he  small  mortgage  or  judgment  balance,  exist- 
ing against  the  last  acquired  estate.  Petitioners 
poured  into  Parliament,  praying  it  to  give  them 
equitable  relief;  but  it  had  no  power  to  relieve. 
But,  I  hear  a  banker  say,  that  is  not  to  be  so 
now  and  here.  Sir,  have  we  not  felt  the  pres- 
sure for  money  in  other  years  than  1873,  when 
the  demand  for  greenbacks  broke  the  banks? 

The  greenback,  which  then  proved  so  great  a 
restraint  upon  the  cupidity  of  bankers,  is  to  be 
retired.  I  know  that  Secretary  Sherman  says 
that  in  his  opinion  three  hundred  millions  of 
greenbacks  need  not  be  retired,  but  can  be  re- 
issued after  their  receipt  by  the  Treasury.  I 
have  high  respect  for  Secretary  Sherman  and 
his  opinions;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  put  the 
value  of  every  piece  of  land  in  the  country,  and 
of  every  day's  labor  at  risk  on  his  opinion.  I 
remember  that  he  has  changed  his  opinions.  I 
remember  that  he  portrayed,  more  eloquentlv 
than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do,  the  wrong, 
the  outrage.  Congress  would  perpetrate,  if  it 
attempted  to  force  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments; that  he  said  it  would  add  25  per  cent,  to 
every  debt,  mortgage,  or  otherwise.  He  saw 
clearly  how  dishonest  the  purpose  was.  Yet 
ultimately — honestly  enough ,  but  having  mean- 
while had  new  light — he  changed  his  opinion, 
and  thought  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  force 
resumption.  He  still  holds  to  that  opinion,  and 
says  that  it  can  be  done  on  the  appointed  day. 


Although  every  other  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  differs  from  him  on  this 
point,  he  says  it  c^n  be  done,  and  should  be. 

Again,  in  1S68  he  saw  the  importance,  the 
justice,  the  right,  the  duty,  of  making  our  bonds 
interconvertible  with  greenback8,and  greenbacks 
interconvertible  with  bonds.  As  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  he  argued 
elaborately  (and  took  time  to  revise  his  argu- 
ment) in  favor  of  the  convertible  and  intercon- 
vertible bond  system,  so  ingeniously  stigmatized 
by  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Ballon.] 
Secretary  Sherman,  speaking  for  himself  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  then  saul: 

'*  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  that  the  whole  process  of 
f  undtnfjf  is  intended  to  be  voluntary  at  the  discretion  of 
the  noteholder,  we  ouf^ht  promptly  to  restore  this  rig^t, 
to  allow  the  note  to  be  converted  at  any  time  into  some 
kind  of  bond;  and  we  propose,  also,  to  allow  the  bond  to 
be  converted  into  notes,  keepin^r  within  the  limits  of  notes 
fixed  by  law.  Then,  there  is  no  discrimination;  the  bond* 
holder  and  the  noteholder  are  both  public  creditors — boCfa 
depend  upon  the  public  faith.  The  noteholder  may  go  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  demand  his  bond; 
the  bondholder  may  go  also,  and  demand  his  note.  Tbej 
are  put  on  a  basis  of  equality.  This  destroys  all  specala* 
tion  in  government  securities.  Both  will  then  stand  oa 
the  same  footing,  and  both  will  be  of  equal  value.  The 
noteholder  may.  at  his  option,  draw  interest  in  gold,  by 
converting  it  into  bonds;  and  the  popular  cry  of  deiu* 
gogues,  that  we  have  provided  gold  for  the  boodboUer 
and  notes  for  the  people,  will  be  silent." 

He  now,  however,  characterizes  the  opinions 
he  then  entertained  as  a  mild  form  of  lunacy,  i 
am  afraid  that  if  we  trust  to  his  opinions,  when 
we  shall  have  permitted  the  iFt  of  January, 
1879,  to  come  around  and  find  our  tails  in  the 
trap,  he  may  undergo  another  marvelous  con- 
version And  think  that  the  $300,000,000  of  green- 
backs must  be  retired,  and  cannot  be  re-issued. 

I  prefer  to  let  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  stand  on  statutes,  and  not  on  the  opinion 
of  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  other  officer. 
To  that  end  let  us  wipe  out  this  ruinous  statute. 
Let  men  know  that  they  may  invest  capital  with 
some  hope  of  profit.  This  act  stands  there,  and 
has  stood  from  the  day  of  its  passage,  a  menace 
to  confidence,  the  steady  destroyer  of  credit.  Its 
adoption   was  notice  to  all  capitalists  that   the 
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Tolume  of  money  was  to  be  contracted,  that  the 
banks  ought  steadily  to  hoard  specie  for  resump- 
tion, and  that  rather  than  do  that  they  would 
probably  surrender  their  circulation;  that  in 
either  event  prices  must  fall,  and  therefore  the 
best  use  for  money  was  to  bury  it  either  in  their 
cellars,  or  in  the  vaults  of  a  bank. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Townsend]  could  say  yes- 
terday that  there  never  had  been  so  much  money 
to  lend?  There  is  no  safe  use  for  money  when 
prudent  men  see  that  that  which  they  produce 
must  be  sold  on  a  falling  market  for  less  than 
cost  But,  let  me  ask,  upon  what  can  you  bor- 
row the  money  which  is  so  abundant?  On  gold 
— (he  thing  that  is  steadily  appreciating  at  the 
cost  of  all  industry  and  all  enterprise — on  gold 
or  gold-bearing  bonds.  Can  you  borrow  on 
Pennsylvania  or  Reading  Railroad  stock  ?  Can 
you  borrow  on  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  or 
New  Jersey  Central,  or  any  other  railroad  stock .' 
Can  you  borrow  on  farms,  factories,  forges,  or 
furnaces?  No.  Whv?  Because  under  this  act 
their  value  must  continue  to  shrink,  and  the 
market  for  them  at  any  price  continue  to 
decline. 

I  have  heard  from  creditable  authoritv  that 
there  are  moneyed  institutions  in  New  York 
which  are  not  only  foregoing  interest  due  on 
mortgages,  but  paying  the  tuxes  on  the  mortgaged 
property  rather  ihan  take  it  in  at  its  depreciated 
value.  I  know  of  instances  of  that  kind  in 
Philadelphia.  I  know  mortgagors  who  are  beg- 
ging the  mortgagee  to  take  the  mortgaged 
property  with  what  has  been  paid  on  it  in  install- 
ments, and  leave  them  free  from  the  resulting 
judgment,  which  would  blast  the  hopes  of  their 
future  lives.  Repeal  the  act  which  is  producing 
these  terrible  results.  Permit  confidence  to  re- 
vive. Allow  the  millions  of  working  men  and 
women  who  are  living  in  despair  to  go  to  work 
upon  our  raw  materials,  and  supply  each  other's 
wants,  while  the  merchant,  who  makes  the  ex- 
changes between  them,  shall  levy  toll  for  profit 


as  he  did  before  this  madness  seized  upon  us. 
Imitate  the  example  of  France.  No  nation,  no 
individual,  ever  freed  itself  from  debt  by  idleness^ 
Set  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  other 
coal -producing  States  to  work  in  producing 
j>ower.  Let  the  coal  they  mine  quicken  machin- 
ery so  that  one  man  or  woman  may  produce 
what  one  hundred  or  seven  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand used  to  produce  in  the  olden  days.  Let 
them,  with  the  wages  they  thus  earn,  pay  their 
debts,  and  replenish  the  Treasury  by  consuming 
dutiable  and  taxable  commodities. 

• 

The  internal  revenue  falls  off.  Is  that  the 
way  to  provide  means  for  paying  the  public 
debt?  In  the  normal  condition  of  the  country 
the  internal  revenues  increase  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum.  They  were  more  than 
$118,000,000  last  year;  consequently  there 
should  have  been  this  year  an  increase  of  J6,- 
000,000.  How  does  the  account  stand?  Four 
months  and  a  half  are  gone,  and  the  internal 
revenues  thus  far  in  the  present  year,  instead  of 
being  nearly  $3,000,000  in  excess  of  the  receipts 
for  the  same  part  of  last  year  are  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  in  deficiency.  Why?  Be- 
cause labor  is  idle ;  consumption  has  been  con- 
tracted by  the  poverty  of  the  people;  capital 
finds  no  use  except  in  advances  upon  gold  or 
gold-bearing  bonds,  where  some  exceptional  in- 
dividual thinks  he  sees  the  hope  of  making 
profit,  or  in  buying  property  at  sheriff's  sale 

Whether  the  resumption  of  specie  payment 
would  be  a  good  thing  or  not,  I  do  not  stop  to 
discuss,  and  I  express  no  opinion  here  upon  the 
subject.  When  my  opinion  on  that  question 
shall  be  pertinent,  1  will  give  it.  But,  assuming 
that  specie  payment  is  the  most  desirable  thing 
in  the  world,  other  questions  arise.  How  shall 
resumption  be  effected?  When  shall  it  be 
effected?  We  have  gone  at  it  bull-headed  and 
determined  to  do  it  whether  we  can  or  not,  and 
have  thus  effectually  disabled  ourselves,  de- 
prived ourselves  of  power,  impoverished  our 
people,  diminished  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  put  ourselves  in  a  position  that, 
though  the  country  deserved  the  glowing  eulogy 
bestowed  upon  it  by  my  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Price],  although  the  crops  have  been  unpre- 
cedented as  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Townsend]  yesterday,  although 
the  year,  thanks  to  beneficent  Providence,  has 
been  not  only  blessed  in  its  crops  but  in  its  sea- 
sons, and  has  scarcely  brought  a  wintry  day  in 
this  region,  yet  millions  of  our  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  abounding  crops  are  homeless  and 
hungry.  With  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  ever 
produced,  they  are  naked,  or  in  rags.  Proud 
three  years  ago  of  their  homes,  in  my  city,  of 
which  I  have  often  boasted,  they  now — crouch- 
ing as  too  many  of  them  are,  two  or  more  fami- 
lies in  a  little  house — thank  God  that  December 
approaches,  and  out-door  relief  can  be  adminis- 
tered to  American  citizens  by  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  and  that  they  may  therefore  live 
through  the  winter  without  registering  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  children,  as  paupers,  by 
becoming  inmates  of  an  almshouse. 

Had  France  attempted  the  terrible  experiment 
we  have  tried,  revolution  after  revolution  would 
have  followed  in  quick  succession,  until  the  ex- 
ample set  by  her  great  statesmen  of  the  past  had 
.been  accepted  and  followed,  and  until  the  bank 
had  issued  notes  enough  to  enable  employers  to 
pay  wages.  The  government  of  France  dare 
not  bring  her  laboring  people  to  the  condition 
the  American  Congress  has  brought  ours.  Read 
the  story  of  French  recuperation  after  the  con- 
tinental revolutions  of  1848,  and  again  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  paid  the  most  unconscion- 
able war  fine  ever  imposed  upon  a  nation,  and 
which,  but  for  the  wise  management  of  her  in- 
dustry and  finance,  would  have  bankrupted  her 
irretrievably. 

Here  are  examples  worthy  of  the  careful  study 
of  all  American  statesmen.  They  are  living  illus- 
trations of  potent  economic  laws,  and  not  books 
written  by  pel  its-matt  res  who  fill  professorial 
chairs  in  colleges,  and  who,  having  read  Adam 


Smith,  Ricardo,or  Malthus,  begin  at  once,  likeao 
aj>othecary,  to  compound  specifics  for  sick  na- 
tions, by  putting  in  a  little  from  each  bottle,  and 
giving  the  mixture  the  name  of  a  science.  Take 
the  life-story  of  nations.  Study  the  details  of  the 
history  of  like  eras.  Grasp  the  subject.  Remem- 
ber that  Mr.  McCuUoch,  whose  lead  you  are  fol- 
lowing,  has  proven  that  he  does  not  know  that  a 
promise  to  pay  made  by  a  private  corporation 
or  by  any  power  other  than  by  a  government 
which  has  the  right  and  power  to  declare  that 
such  promise  shall  be  legal  tender,  is  not 
money. 

Money  may  be  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  a 
nation  must  have  money;  that  which  will  liqui- 
date private  credit,  that  which  the  creditor  must 
receive  in  full  payment  from  the  debtor. 

But,  to  conclude,  the  national  banks  are  mak- 
ing no  preparation  for  resumption.  I  may  be 
pointed  to  some  small  measure  of  contraction 
that  took  place  months  ago.  I  may  be  told  that 
the  lines  of  discount  of  the  New  York  banks  are 
some  fifteen  millions  less  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  and  that  deposits  are  ten  or  fifteen  millions 
less.  But  we  are  to  deal  with  more  than  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  debt.  We  are  to 
provide  a  reservoir  of  gold  from  which  ever^v 
old  woman  in  the  country  who  has  the  anti-war 
stocking  which  used  to  hold  eagles,  can  fill  her 
stocking  again.  We  are  to  provide  a  fund  from 
which  everv  hoarder,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
may  draw  gold  for  hoarding.  We  are,  as  I  said 
before,  to  say  to  every  European  creditor,  "  We 
take  the  risk  of  your  markets,  we  take  the  risk 
of  all  your  possible  necessities  for  gold  ;'*  we  will 
resume  specie  payments,  and  maintain  them 
against  the  world,  because  we  have  accumulated 
in  this  season  of  commercial  inactivitv  about 
fifty  millions  of  gold,  with  which  to  maintain 
them.  Let  us  not  assume  a  position  from  which 
we  will  be  driven  iijnominiouslv  bv  the  force  of 
events  in  the  gaze  of  deriding  nations;  let  us 
not  make  ourselves  ridiculous  before  the  world 
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AMUEL  SULLIVAN  COX 
was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
September  30,  1824.  He  re- 
ceived a  thorough  collegiate  edu- 
cation, attending  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, at  Athens,  for  awhile,  and  after- 
ward Brown  University,  Providence, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1846.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  to  practice  in  Ohio,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  profession.  In  1853  he 
tried  editorial  life,  and  was  for  two  years 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Columbus 
Statesman,"  a  paper  published  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  In  1855  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
Peru,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  Columbus  district  in  Congress. 
Taking  his  seat  in  1857,  he  served  his  dis- 
trict for  the  next  eight  years.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  his  fourth  term,  on 
M^arch  4,  1865,  he  removed  to  New  York 
C^ity,  and  four  years  later  entered  Con- 
S'^'ess  as  the  representative  of  the  sixth 
-^ew  York  district.  He  has  been  in  the 
c>use  ever  since,  with   the  exception  of 


a  short  time  in  the  Forty-third  Congress. 
In  1872  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans  of 
New  York  for  Representative  at  Large, 
but  was  defeated  by  Lyman  Tremain. 
Mr.  Cox  was  only  out  of  Congress  for 
a  short  time,  as  he  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
James  Brooks. 

On  June  7,  1876,  he  was  appointed 
Speaker  pro  tern  of  the  House,  and  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
elected  to  fill  that  honorable  position,  and 
held  it  for  five  days,  until  the  24th  of  the 
same  month. 

In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chi- 
cago Democratic  National  Convention, 
which  nominated  General  McClellan  for 
the  Presidency,  and  declared  against  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  In  1868  he 
was  aofain  a  member  of  the  national  con- 
vention  of  the  same  party,  which  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  and  nominated 
Horatio  Seymour  for  the  Presidency,  and 
declared  that  the  Southern  States  should 
at  once  be  received  back  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Cox  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  which 
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have  agitated  the  country  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  For  a  time  he  was 
chairman  of  the  important  committee  on 
Banks  and  Currency. 

He  is  an  able  debater,  and  an  eloquent 
arid  humorous  speaker.  He  has  been  a 
constant  contributor   to   the   press   and 


periodicals,  and,  besides  the  earlier  work 
published  in  1S52,  he  has  published 
"  Eight  Yeais  in  Congress,"  "  Search  for 
Winter  Sunbeams,"  and  "  Why  We 
Laugh,"  besides  a  great  number  of 
speeches,  which  have  been  widely  read, 
and  as  widely  admired. 


THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 


Mr,  Co3t*t  kmmarous  spttck^  delivered  /«  the 

Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  with  regret  that  I  op- 
pose the  aggrandizement  of  our  country  by  a 
foreign  exhibition  of  its  products.  If  that  state- 
ment involved  the  true  question  before  us,  pre- 
sented in  the  bill  of  the  Foreign  Aft'airs  Commit- 
tee, my  regret  would  lead  to  silence.  The  fallacy 
of  measures  like  this  consists  in  assuming  that 
everything  which  seems  to  be  for  the  welfare 
and  glory  of  the  country  is  truly  so,  and  that 
every  beneficent  la-.v  in  seeming  is  authorized 
by  our  Constitution. 

The  district  which  I  represent  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  artisans  and  laborers.  If  this 
measure  were  constitutional  and  helpful  to  labor, 
nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
contribute  to  its  relief  in  the  distress  which 
every  where  prevails.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, because  this  bill  is  urged  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  live  on  the  product  of  labor,  that  it 
will  assist  those  who  produce. 

It  is  an  old  sophism  to  profess  to  do  good  in 
order  to  do  ill.  The  maxim  which  attributes 
many  crimes  in  Liberty's  name  is  a  household 
truism,  with  a  terrible  history.  When  Napo- 
leon III.  distributed  the  prizes  at  the  great 
French  exhibition  in  1S67,  how  eloquently  he 
spoke  of  his  lively  solicitude  for  the  interests  of 
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the  working  man!  Not  lung  after  that  he 
crucified  France.  When  a  protectionist  mem- 
ber was  laboring  here  in  1870  for  a  high  bounty 
for  his  own  patented  Bessemer  steel,  he  closed 
his  touching  appeal,  not  for  himself,  oh,  no!  but 
for  the  working  man !  In  vain  do  we  wait  for 
any  movement  here  to  relieve  labor  at  home,  to 
secure  its  just  reward  and  elevate  its  condition. 
In  vain  do  we  look  for  any  movement  to  har- 
monize it  with  capital,  that  prosperity  to  both 
may  come!  Such  measures  as  this  are  not 
moved  bv  the  masses.  Thev  come  from  the 
gilded  apex,  not  the  broad  base  of  the  common 
weal.  No  doubt  this  exhibition  will  be,  as 
others  have  been,  gorgeous  in  display.  Aure- 
lian  fettered  his  captive  Zenobia  with  gold,  and 
the  slave  held  up  the  golden  fetter.  He  loaded 
the  object  to  adorn  his  triumph,  as  we  encumber 
our  labor  by  such  taxes  as  these  that  we  may 
shine  afar  I 

No  doubt  the  gentlemen  who  are  foremost  in 
asking  these  contributions  for  the  display  of 
their  products,  are  men  entirely  disinterested 
and  patriotic.  If  their  hands  are  not,  the  hands 
which  work  for  them  are  callous  with  toil.  In- 
deed, a  showing  of  hands  in  this  Congress  would 
be  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  enormous 
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working  ability  of  its  members  in  earning  an 
honest  livelihood ! 

This  bill  has  been  justified  as  similar  bills  have 
oeen  justified,  and  especially  the  Centennial  bill, 
on  the  ground  that  the  country  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  just  turned  the  crisis  of 
a  violent  fever,  exhausted  by  long  sickness  and 
low  diet.  It  was  urged  in  that  centennial  debate 
(Record,  Forty-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
page  484)  **that  the  system  must  be  built  up 
anew,  and  it  must  begin  with  stimulants."  The 
necessity  of  stimulants  to  build  up  an  exhausted 
constitution,  whether  it  be  Federal  or  personal, 
might  well  be  referred  to  a  sanitary  commis- 
ikm  consisting  of  doctors  learned  in  the  law 
and  in  medicine.  They  would  find  that  stimu- 
lants are  dangerous  remedies. 

Before,  however,  discussing  the  authority  to 
levy  large  taxes  as  a  stimulus,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  examine,  first,  what  is  the  kind  of  stimu- 
lation, and  who  are  its  subjects  and  ministers. 

The  bill   as  originally    propounded    by    the 
President  in  his  message,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  seems  to  intend  something  more  than  the 
benefit  of  American  industries.     This  bill  pro- 
poses to  stimulate  their  sinking  condition,  and 
contribute   to  their  advancement  at  home  and 
abroad.     It  might  truly  be  entitled  "An  act  to 
levy  taxes   to  allow  our  gentry   to  visit  Paris, 
advertise  goods,  and  erect  a  corn -kitchen." 

The  bill  as  originally  contributed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  proposed  to  pay  out  of  the 
Treasury  $225,000  to  defray  expenses  of  coni- 
Tnissioners,  experts,  scientists,  artisans,  civil 
Agencies,  traveling  agents,  and  transportation 
across  the  country  and  ocean,  as  well  as  landing, 
protecting,  and  reshipping  of  goods.  To  this 
"Were  added  expenses  of  reporters  and  reports, 
some  $12,000;  and  after  exhausting  all  possible 
methods  of  extracting  money  from  the  Treasury 
for  this  purpose  so  foreign  to  our  shores  and  our 
Constitution, a  needless  appropriation  of  $13000 
for  "  contingencies  "  was  thrust  in  to  round  the 
whole  sum  of  $225,000 


Our  committee  were  not  disposed  to  accept  all 
these  extravagant  and  indefinite  items.  They 
have  introduced  a  bill  of  their  own,  only  a  little 
less  extravagant,  and  in  almost  every  regard  as 
thoroughly  indefensible.  The  majority  report 
asks  for  $150,000  for  the  purposes  indicated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State;  and,  sad  to  say,  they 
struck  out,  against  my  vote,  the  Indian  com 
proposition  of  my  intelligent  and  honorable  col- 
league [Mr.  Hewitt].  I  have  endeavored,  by 
an  amendment  and  a  smaller  sum,  to  rescue  the 
agricultural  interests  from  this  neglect  of  the 
committee. 

The  minority  of  the  committee,  which  re- 
ported this  bill,  while  not  agreeing  to  its  con- 
stitutionality, see  no  objection  to  furnishing  gov- 
ernment vessels  for  transportation  to  and  from 
France,  free  of  charge,  of  articles  for  exhibition ; 
nor  do  they  undertake  to  say  that  any  discour- 
tesy should  be  allowed  in  not  fully  recognizing 
the  invitation  of  France;  but,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution,  they  pre- 
fer that  no  tax  should  be  levied  for  so  doubtful 
a  purpose.  If  other  gentlemen,  however,  can 
find  it  to  be  constitutional  to  vote  appropria- 
tions for  these  objects,  I  offer  an  amendment  for 
funds  adequate  to  secure  official  recognition,  to 
be  placed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  an- 
other and  separate  fund  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion.  More 
than  that  would  be  wasteful  excess. 

I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  objects — 
the  real  and  not  the  simulated  objects  of  the  bill. 
This  exposition  of  Paris,  like  others,  including 
our  Centennial,  savors  of  the  shop,  and  displays 
like  a  show.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  patriot- 
ism in  it;  indeed,  the  old  word,  patriotism, 
has  almost  lost  its  meaning.  We  have 
many  persons  ready  to  ih>e  for  and  on  their 
country,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  within  the  broad 
domain  of  this  heaven-blessed  land  one  who 
would  die  for  it.  To  extract  money  deftly  from 
the  Treasury,  in  our  new  lexicon,  that  is  real 
patriotism. 
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There  was  a  young  lady  in  a  New  England 
town  to  whom  a  fortune  was  bequeathed.  She 
had  a  missionary  spirit,  and  called  the  deacons 
of  her  church  around  her  to  know  where  she 
ought  to  go  to  bestow  her  grace  and  means  in 
saving  sinners.  The  good  deacons  spoke  of 
Timbuctoo  and  India;  but,  said  she,  "Is  not 
Paris,  too,  a  very  bad  place?"  They  said  it 
was ;  full  of  fashion,  frivolity,  and  wickedness. 
She  said  she  thought  she  would  try  Paris  first. 
The  promoters  of  this  bill  are  equally  good. 
They  would  save  Paris  from  its  sins  by  sewing- 
machines,  pianos,  sulky-plows,  and  Indian  corn. 
They  would  sacrifice  much  of  time  and  labor  to 
reclaim  the  ignorant  and  bad ;  only  they  want 
our  poor  people  to  f)ay  for  the  pious  pilgrimage 
by  an  appropriation. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  the  persiflage  which  is 
always  called  in  to  glorify  such  appropriations 
had  evaporated  with  the  centennial  year  and  ex- 
*  hibition.  Do  we  not  recall  how  members  apos- 
trophized George  Washington ;  pictured  on  one 
side  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  La  Fayette  on 
the  other?  We  have  had  the  same  sublimity 
of  speech  on  this  measure;  but  one  tires  of  a 
perpetual  diet  so  highly  seasoned.  This  kind 
of  rhetoric,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  interesting 
and  harmless  if  it  did  not  tend  to  empty  the 
Treasury,  and  add  fresh  burdens  to  an  already 
overburdened  people. 

Such  grandiose  expressions  have  not  infre- 
quently been  used  in  other  countries  to  fill  the 
swelling  exchequers  of  selfish  and  mercenary 
men.  Even  the  English  exhibitions  of  185 1 
and  1862,  which  had  no  appropriation,  were 
heralded  by  a  chorus  of  superb  harmonies  whose 
powerful  tones  seemed  to  ring  out  in  stupend- 
ous unison  like  the  sixty-five  hundred  voices 
which  I  heard  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  that 
year: 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice; 

while    "amens"    and    "hallelujahs"    were    to 
usher  in  the  reign  of  "  peace  and  good  will  to 
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men.' '    Conquest  and  carnage  were  to  be  abjured 
forever.     Alas!  for  the  bloody  sequel. 

The  main  business  of  that  exhibition,  so  (ar 
as  America  was  concerned,  was  limited  to  our 
frightful  edifice  of  India  rubber,  which  typi6ed 
the  elasticity  of  our  national  conscience  and  de- 
velopment ;  to  our  thousands  of  daguerreotypes  to 
show  the  remarkable  men  and  vanity  of  our 
country ;  to  two  of  our  Iowa  Indians,  who  stood 
in  profound  sorrow,  betraying  their  nostalgia, 
trophies  of  our  conquering  and  implacable  civi- 
lization, and  to  the  beautiful  Greek  Slave,  the 
occasion  of  satire  and  irony  upon  our  beloved 
institr*''"n8! 

The  most  that  the  Paris  exhibition  did  for 
America  was  the  introduction  of  American 
drinks.  There  was  a  perpetual  disease  in  and 
around  it  called  the  "  Exhibition  thirst,"  which 
was  well  described  by  George  Augustus  Sala  as 
* '  leading  to  wandering  in  spirits  and  in  mind." 
If  you  asked  any  question  of  the  stranger  about 
Paris,  he  dilated  upon  the  "  noggs,"  **cobblers," 
"smashes,'*  "cocktails,"  "eye-openers,**  "mous- 
tache-twisters,*' and  **  corpse -revivers,"  of  the 
American  restaurant  [Laughter],  Stewed 
oysters,  terrapins,  soft-shell  crabs,  canvas-back 
ducks,  and  prairie  hens  were  introduced 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  to  the  attention, 
admiration,  amazement,  and  stomachs  of  the 
French  population  for  tlie  first  time.  Nor  are 
the  provisions  of  the  original  bill  ior  a  corn  diet 
any  novelty  in  France,  for  green  corn  and  suc- 
cotash were  as  common  then  as  cobblers  and 
cocktails.     [Laughter]. 

Under  some  clause  of  our  Constitution  for  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  our 
appropriation    for    this    exhibition    is   justified. 
Such  exhibitions   not  only  fail  to  give  dignity 
and  grandeur  to  our  character  as  a  nation,  but 
uttcrlv  fail  to  contribute  to  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare.     They  fail  to  usher  in  thati- 
intelligence,   courage,   and    unassuming    glory^ 
which  should  illustrate  the  first  republic  of  thci= 
world. 


Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about  time  that 
the  pendulum  swung  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  in  relation  to  cpnstitutional 
construction  and  taxation.  It  is  true  that 
parties  seem  to  be  changing  on  vital  rules 
of  construction  What  has  not  the  last 
jear  brought  forth?  Let  me  use  a  fable  to 
teach  the  lesson.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a 
giant  once  who  swallowed  windmills  without 
choking,  but  who  was  suffocated  next  day  by 
a  piece  of  fresh  butter!  [Laughter].  So  with 
our  Republican  State  rights  friends.  There 
was  nothing  too  huge  or  crooked  which  they 
did  not  swallow  under  the  war  power,  and  for 
twelve  years  after  the  war ;  but  when  the  votes 
of  States  falsely  personated  came  to  us  in  a 
Federal  way,  their  hatred  of  State  rights  van- 
ished. They  swftllowed  State  rights  as  if  they 
had  the  lubricity  of  butter.  The  recent  elections 
looked  as  if  they  suffered,  if  they  were  not  suf- 
focated, by  the  act  of  deglutition. 

It  is  well,  when  our  opponents  here  are  carry- 
ing reserved  rights  to  such  extremes,  for  us  to 
consider  how  far  we  are  swinging  in  the  other 
direction.  If  this  measure  is  to  be  justified  in  a 
Democratic  House,  where  is  the  limit  for  any 
and  all  objects  which  hover  like  birds  of  prey 
about  the  Treasury.? 

Whatever  good  may  be  done  our  industries 
hy  such  expositions,  there  are  many  distin- 
guished in  public  life  who  are  not  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  any  authority  to  tax  for  any 
such  purpose.  When  we  ask  those  who  favor 
such  schemes  for  any  grant  of  power  to 
sanction  such  appropriations,  they  spread 
into  platitudes.  In  the  Centennial  debate 
one  member  justified  the  appropriation  by 
saying  that  we  had  a  right  to  show  other  na- 
tions that  we  exist,  and  therefore,  an  appropria- 
tion was  justifiable. 

Another  member  argued  that,  as  it  only  cost 

three  and  a  half  cents  apiece  to  our  people,  and 

*«    it   was    the   boiled-down    essence  of   all  the 

■P^ourth  of  Julys  for  a  hundred  years,  the  appro- 


priation was  constitutional.  Another  member 
argued  that,  inasmuch  as  America  was  almost 
a  ^erra  incognita  to  Europe,  by  bringing  Eu- 
rope to  us,  we  would  enable  its  people  to  see 
our  country  for  themselves;  and  therefore  it 
was  constitutional  to  appropriate  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars.  Another  argued  that,  as  the 
retina  of  the  soul  would  be  painted  by  panora- 
mas of  Bunker  Hill  and  of  Yorktown,  and  of 
Washington  buffeting  with  the  waves  of  the  icy 
Delaware,  it  was  constitutional.     [Laughter]. 

Aside  from  this  irrelevant  rhetoric  I  put  a 
question  as  one  belonging  to  the  old  school  of 
strict  constructionists,  from  which  I  have  rarely 
deviated  in  a  long  service :  Where  is  the  power 
in  Congress  to  grant  such  an  appropriation? 
Point  to  a  line  which  justifies  it!  Standing  on  the 
ancient  ways,  if  we  have  failed  before,  let  us  now 
assert  that  it  is  greater  to  preserve  our  funda- 
mental law  from  infraction  than  to  spread  over 
all  the  continents  every  division  of  our  industry, 
commercial,  mechanical,  physical,  economical, 
physical,  or  miscellaneous.  As  the  greater  in- 
cludes the  less ;  as  the  Creator  is  above  the  crea- 
ture, is  it  not  a  greater  incentive  to  other  na- 
tions to  behold  our  Republic  preserve  its  in- 
tegrity and  its  Constitution,  its  genius  and 
polity,  its  many-in-onc,  its  local  distinct  from  its 
Federal  power  over  affairs,  than  to  display  all 
our  wealth  or  power  in  mere  material  success? 
What  are  all  the  arts,  whether  related  to  the 
alimentary,  sanitary,  domiciliary,  locomotive, 
sensitive,  intellectual,  or  social  life,  which  make 
up  these  universal  shows,  compared  with  the 
elemental  and  undying  principles  which  lift  our 
Republic  above  the  waves  of  time,  and  the  tem- 
j)csts  of  revolution?  Weave  what  warp  and 
woof  you  may ;  delve  for  the  mineral,  however 
rich ;  construct  your  titanic  machines,  however 
grand,  complicated,  or  refined;  calculate  your 
longitudes  or  discover  new  moons  by  mathe- 
matics and  telescopes;  put  your  girdle  around 
the  earth  or  under  the  sea,  by  chemistry;  chisel 
the  Greek  Slave  with  Powers;  excel  Gerome  or 
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Meissonnicr  or  Rosa  Bonheur  upon  the  easel ; 
display  terra  cottas  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
Harze,  bronzes  better  than  Barbedienne*s,  or 
porcelain  the  peer  of  Sevres;  tapestry  and  car- 
pets rivaling  the  Gobelins  or  Aubesson ;  jewelry 
to  outshine  Christofle,  of  Paris,  or  Castellani,  of 
Rome ;  make  better  mosaics  than  those  of  Salv- 
iati,  or  the  enamels  better  than  those  of  Le  Pecq ; 
reproduce  here  the  ceramic  and  other  lost  arts 
which  are  now  reviving  throughout  Europe; 
and  you  will  yet  find  no  compensation  in  these 
accomplishments,  in  the  mimicry  and  mummery 
of  the  army  of  honorary  nabobs,  dandies,  and 
bummers  who  cluster  about  a  foreign  exhibition. 
Much  less,  sir,  will  these  achievements  con- 
done for  any  fracture  in  its  smallest  part  of  the 
greatest  refinement  of  civil  polity,  which  is 
illustrated  in  our  political  faith,  order,  and  Con- 
stitution. [Applause.]  Not  for  all  the  gran- 
deur of  mechanical  science  and  skill  should  we 
barter  this  precious  principle  of  contruction  ap- 
plied to  that  instrument  by  all  our  best  states- 
men and  courts,  namely,  that  powers  not  granted 
by  the  Constitution  cannot  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  no  powers  are  granted  except 
what  are  expressed  as  such,  or  are  fairly  infer- 
able as  requisite  means  to  attain  the  end  of  a 
power  itself  granted. 

Such  appropriations  as  that  now  under  dis- 
cussion, have  been  sought  to  be  justified  by  the 
first  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution : 

"  Confess  shall  luive  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
I'nited  States." 

If,  under  this  clause,  the  appropriation  can  be 

made,  we  are  on  an  uncertain  and  limitless  sea;  I 

any  appropriation,  for  any  purpose,  is  then   pos-  i 

sible.     If  this  clause   l)e  ai)plicable,  it  is  a  lie  to  ' 
say  that  our  government  is  one  of  special  and 

enumerated  powers.  i 

Is  it  said  that    by  the  words    "general   wel- 
fare," no  appropriation  can  be  made  unless  it  is  i 
designed  to  effect  that  object.'*     Who  is  to  de-  ' 


termine  what  is  the  general  welfare.^  Congress, 
then,  at  its  discretion,  may  determine  what  is, 
or  is  not,  for  the  general  welfare.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  power.  You  can  take  money  for 
any  purpose.  By  a  like  loose  construction  yoo 
may  establish  schools  in  Thibet,  or  extract  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  but  one  rule ;  it  is  inflexible.  You  can  only 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  exercising 
the  powers  that  are  delegated  to  you  in  the  Con- 
stitution. You  cannot  go  outside  of  the  express 
delegations  of  power,  and  roam  at  will,  to  find 
something  that  might  promote  that  welfare. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  precedents  hare 
been  made.  Almost  every  provision  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  downtrodden  by  bad  ad- 
ministration or  legislation.  It  is  the  crying  sin 
of  our  time,  that  our  lands  and  moneys  hare 
been  squandered,  that  scoundrels  and  bankrupts 
might  live  in  luxury.  And  even  for  a  good 
purpose  I  should  never  sanction  an  erroneous 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  lest  a  prece- 
dent should  creep  in  upon  the  State,  for  its  dis- 
honor and  ruin. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tucker], 
who  is  both  a  lawyer  and  a  publicist,  in  the  Cen- 
tennial discussion,  divided  this  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  etc.,  into  three  branches  (Record, 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  page  510:) 
First,  as  to  laying  and  collecting;  second,  as  to 
paying  debts,  and  providing  for  the  common  de- 
tense  and  general  welfare;  and  third,  a  qualifi- 
cation on  the  power  in  the  first  branch  of  the 
sentence. 

Whoever  believed  that  this  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes,  etc.,  interpreted  as  it  has  been  by 
Mr.  Madison  in  the  fortv-first  number  of  The 
Federalist,  amounted  to  an  unlimited  commis- 
sion to  exercise  every  power  which  may  be 
allesred  to  be  necessary  for  the  common  defense 
or  general  welfare.''  *'  No  stronger  proof,''  said 
he,  "  can  be  given  of  the  distress  under  which 
these  writers  labor  for  objections,  than  their- 
stooping  to  such  a  misconstruction.     Error,"  he 
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said,  in  that  interpretation,  **  would  always  re- 
ceive its  own  condemnation.** 

Then  let  me  inquire  whether  a  hill  of  this 
kind  comes  within  such  a  construction  as  I  have 
indicated.  Surely  there  has  existed  much  doubt 
at  to  our  authority  to  vote  money  for  these 
shows.  Austria  invited  us  to  Vienna,  first  on 
the  X2th  of  July,  1870,  and,  finding  us  reluctant, 
again  on  the  22d  of  September,  1871.  Congress 
took  no  JK:tion  until  Jime  xo,  1872,  and  then 
authorized  the  President  to  appoint  our  agents ; 
but  provided :  **  That  such  appointments  shall 
not  impose  on  this  government  any  liability  for 
the  expense  which  they  may  occasion."  This 
was  all,  until  February  14,  1S73,  when  $200,000 
were  passed  through  Congress.  Of  this,  nearly 
all  was  spent ;  how,  will  appear  hereafter.  But 
first,  cautious  action  is  to  be  noted.  We  had  not 
then  entered  so  largely  on  speculation  by  act 
of  Congress. 

Again :  In  the  case  of  the  Centennial  appro- 
priation, al  its  inception,  in  1872,  its  promoters 
were  so  doubtful  of  the  power  of  appropriation, 
that  they  simply  asked  for,  and  obtained  an  act 
of  Congress  creating  a  commission  to  prepare 
plans  and  buildings,  providing  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  liable  for  any  expense  at- 
tending such  exhibitions,  or  by  reason  of  the 
same.  If  this  was  the  cautious  action  at  first, 
as  to  the  Centennial,  what  can  we  sav  of  the 
audacity  of  those  who  would  unconstitutionally 
create  a  mercenary  expedition  to  Paris,  to  ex- 
hibit their  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  for 
their  own  greed  and  gain?  Who  contends 
seriously  that  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
samples,  and  advertising  them  in  Paris,  an  army 
of  officers,  such  as  this  measure  proposes,  was 
ever  contemplated  by  the  men  who  framed  our 
organic  law.^  If  the  fathers  of  the  Republic 
were  jealous  of  entangling  alliances  abroad,  and 
made  your  country  respected  and  great  through 
independence  of  Europe,  where  is  the  authority 
to  impress  upon  the  eftetc  dynasties  of  the  Old 
World,  or  their  republican  copyists  in  France, 


our  toys,  and  drinks,  and  boot-jacks,  and  tur- 
nips, and  all  the  variety  of  our  mineral,  agricul- 
tural, and  manufacturing  products.^  Were  not 
these  matters  to  be  left  to  economic  laws? 
Where  is  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes,  that  our  rich  manufacturers 
may  display  their  gin  and  buttons,  their  gutta- 
percha and  glue,  their  iron  machines  and  agri- 
cultural implements  before  the  world? 

First  If  such  appropriations  were  constitu- 
tional, how  would  it  aid  our  artisans  or  manu- 
facturers, by  showing  foreigners  how  to  copy 
our  inventions,  improve  upon  our  skill,  or  only 
to  make  an  outlet  and  market  for  our  products, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  temporary,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  teach  other  nations  our  tricks  of  trade, 
and  our  genius  for  improvement?  There  are 
many  manufacturers  who  understand  what  is 
meant  by  this  comment  on  our  display.  It  helps 
a  temporary  market,  only  to  ruin  it  permanently. 

Second.  Suppose  that  such  exhibitions  do  en- 
large our  markets,  as  contended  for  by  the 
eloquent  member  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Will- 
iams], and  constitute  an  incentive  to  other  na- 
tions to  improve  upon  their  machinery  and 
productions,  cannot  the  same  object  be  accom- 
plished without  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
or  without  an  appropriation  by  Congress?  Does 
it  require  a  torture  of  the  one,  or  an  act  of  the 
other,  to  inspire  the  maker  of  soft  textures  of 
wool,  or  fine  linen,  or  glossy  silk?  Do  we  need 
the  stimulus  of  an  exposition  to  bring  our  meat- 
stuffs,  bread-stuffs,  i:^^i<y  butter,  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules,  into  a  foreign  market?  Did  the 
Centennial  make  our  grain  crops?  Already  we 
are  growing  in  our  export  trade  by  the  hundred 
millions,  through  refrigerators  and  steam,  quick 
transit  and  smart  agencies.  Appropriations  did 
not  inspire  Jacquard's  dream,  out  of  which 
came  his  wonderful  loom.  Did  the  Corliss  en- 
gine, mighty  as  a  Titan  to  rend  the  oak,  result 
from  the  Centennial,  or  antedate  it?  Was  it  a 
government  appropriation  which  gave  Whit- 
ney's cotton-gin    to   the  South,   with  its  three 
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hundred  millions  saved  per  annum?  Did  the 
exhibition  of  1851  cause  McCormick's  reaper, 
or  only  show  it  off  ?  Suppose  that  the  exhibi- 
tion should  incite  to  the  discovery  of  new 
elements  of  industry  for  the  amelioration  of 
mankind,  docs  it  follow  that  a  government  ap- 
propriation is  necessary  for  that  purpose?  Did 
Congress  start  the  sewing  machine,  or  the  Gat- 
ling  gun,  or  the  steamship,  or  Bessemer  steel? 
If  the  truth  were  told,  these  matters  came,  in 
spite  of  Congress.  We  have  American  hard- 
ware stores  in  German v,  and  our  cottons  now 
go  to  South  America,  but  it  is  in  spite  of  Fed- 
eral law.  Does  Steinwav  or  Weber  want  an  act 
of  Congress  to  send  their  pianos  to  a  market,  or 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  their  sewing  machines  to 
Japan,  or  Herring  his  safes  to  Europe?  They 
are  there  already.  Point  to  a  single  page  of  the 
statutes  where  a  dollar  has  been  authorized  to 
be  expended,  except  indirectly,  by  tariffs,  except 
to  hurt,  and  not  help,  traffic  and  labor. 

Was  it  because  Franklin  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  tliat  he  discovered  new 
uses  for  the  electric  phenomena  which  then  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  scientific  world,  or 
was  it  because  he  was  a  volunteer  without  aid, 
enlisting  in  the  army  of  science?  He  was  a 
simple  member  of  a  literary  society  in  Philadel- 
phia. Having  his  attention  called  to  a  recent 
discovery,  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
from  that  moment  he  put  the  question,  cut  bono? 
He  wrote  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  his 
first  disappointment  in  failing  to  find  any  practi- 
cal application  of  the  science.     He  wrote: 

"  Ch-ij^Tinuil  ;i  little  that  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
produce  nothinjy  in  the  way  of  use  to  mankind,  and  the 
hot  weather  coming^  on,  when  electrical  experiments  are 
not  so  agreeable,  it  is  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  them  for 
the  season,  somewhat  humorously,  in  a  party  of  pleasure, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  Spirits,  at  the  same  time, 
are  to  be  fired  by  a  spark  sent  from  side  to  side  through 
the  river,  without  any  other  conductor  than  the  water,  an 
experiment  which  wo  some  time  since  performed  to  the 
amazement  of  many.  A  turkey  is  to  be  killed  for  dinner 
by  the  electrical  shock,  and  roasted  by  the  electrical  jack 
before  a  fire  kindled  by  the  electrical  bottle,  when  the 
health  of  all  the  famous  electricians  in  England,  Holland, 
France,    and    (Germany    are    to    be   drank   in   electrified 


bumpers,  uxuler  the  discharj^  of  {^ns  from  the  electrictl 
battery." 

True,  afterward  he  invented  lightning-rods, 
with  pointed  conductors,  to  save  houses  and 
ships,  and  what  not ;  but  at  first  so  averse  were 
the  laughing  philosophers  of  the  Royal  Societr 
to  Franklin's  **  points,"  that  they  actually  caused 
blunt  conductors  to  be  placed  upon  the  British 
palace!  But  did  Franklin  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation ? 

Was  the  safety-lamp,  or  the  locomotive,  or 
the  wonderful  art  and  mechanism  displayed  in 
printing-machines  and  calico-printing,  in  hy- 
draulic machinery,  the  construction  of  bridges, 
Whitworth's  micrometer,  turning,  planing,  bor- 
ing and  cutting  machines,  or  his  wondrous  lathe, 
the  result  of  English  or  French  exhibitions? 
True,  they  were  exhibited  there,  and  their  ex- 
hibition may  have  been  the  cause  of  other  and 
better  inventions ;  but  I  deny  that  the  English 
exhibition  of  185 1  became  instrumental  through 
government  aid,  for  such  purposes. 

There   was    not  a   shilling    appropriated    by 
Great  Britain  for  that  exhibition,  or  its  London 
and  Dublin  successors,  although  Parliament  is 
not  restrained  as  we  are  by  any  question  of  con- 
stitutional want  of  power.     The  success  of  that 
exhibition  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  liberal- 
minded  Prince  Albert,  who  offered   himself  to 
the  public  as  their  leader.    It  was  long  discussed 
whether  it  should  be  limited  to  British  industry  ; 
for   there    was   an    isolation   about   the    British 
mind  then  that  led  to  a  prejudice  against  for 
eign    productions    of    machinery,    science,  and 
taste.     It  was   doubted  then  by  many,  as  it  ha» 
been  doubted  much  in   this  country,  by  a  class^ 
of  economists,  whether  such  productions,  whiclm. 
are   of    no   country,  but   belong    to   the   worlds 
would  be  of  particular  advantage  to  British  in- 
dustry by  being  placed  in  competition. 

The  great  exhibition  of  1851    was  the  begin — 
ning  of  a  new  era  of  British  prosperity,  becaus^^ 
it  opened  a   thousand    shut   avenues   of   trade   _ 
Paxton's  lairy  palace,    itself  a  greater   wondex — 
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than  of  all  within  it,  was  exhibited  by  England 
as  a  spectacle  of  the  world^s  progress,  and  as  a 
token  of  future  English  supremacy, 

**  When  its  blazing^  arch  of  j^ lass 
Leaped  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 
To  meet  the  sun." 

The  exhibition  of  185 1  was  the  first  of  the  in- 
ternational kind.  Before  that  time  the  various 
nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  had  their  fairs 
and  shows.  They  date  from  the  earliest  eras. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  them.  The  Ger- 
man term  "  massen/*  from  mass,  meant  a  fair. 
In  France  they  are  thirteen  hundred  years  old. 
Alfred  the  Great  brought  them  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Hundreds  of  thousands  have  attended  the 
French  fairs.  Mecca  has  had  them,  and  the 
Ganges  has  seen  its  thousands  of  trades  thus 
gathered.  I  have  seen  them  in  remote  parts  of 
Northern  Africa,  where  men — nomads  of  the 
plain,  and  traders  of  the  city — came  together  to 
buy  and  sell,  barter  and  learn.  The  greatest  of 
all  these  is  in  Asia  on  the  borders  of  China,  at 
Niznhi  Novogorod,  where  thousands  semi-year- 
ly congregate.  But  1851  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
these  undertakings,  running  not  through  days 
and  weeks,  but  whole  seasons.  Since  1851  there 
have  been  not  less  than  twenty  universal  exhi- 
bitions,  including  our  own  Centennial,  besides 
the  great  fairs  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna. 
Munich,  Florence,  New  York,  Amsterdam, 
Dublin,  Cork,  Cologne,  Lyons,  Oporto,  Stettin, 
and  even  New  Zealand  and  Japan,  have  had 
their  grand  symposia  of  industrv.  If  we  are  to 
begin  appropriations  for  such  universal  objects, 
where  are  we  to  draw  the  line,  and  where 
will  they  end  } 

I  remember  well,  when  twenty-five  years 
younger,  visiting  that  more  than  Aladdin  palace 
in  Hyde  Park.  That  mighty  building  yet  rises 
among  my  earliest  and  most  attractive  reminis- 
cences. Day  after  day  I  wandered  along  its 
aisles,  wondering  at  the  mystery  of  the  maker 
and  the  genius  of  the  inventor,  astounded  at  the 
power    which    combined    the    atoms  of   earth, 


water,  and  air,  and  harnessed  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, as  the  outward  symbol  of  the  everlasting 
brain  of  aggressive  man.  But  it  had  no  appro- 
priation I  What  Professor  Scwell  wrote  of  the 
divine  Plato,  likening  his  ethics  to  a  splendid 
Gothic  monster,  I  felt,  as  I  wandered  into  these 
mazes,  far  sinking  into  splendors : 

"  We  may  stand  amon£^  his  venerable  works  as  in  a  vast 
and  consecrated  fabric,  vistas  and  aisles  of  thought  open- 
ingf  on  every  side;  high  thoughts,  that  raise  the  mind  to 
he.iven;  pillars  and  niches  and  ce'-Is  within  cells,  mixing 
m  seeming  confusion,  and  a  veil  of  tracery  and  foliage 
and  grotesque  imagery  thrown  overall,  but  all  rich  with  a 
light  streaming  through  dim  religious  forms;  all  leading 
up  to  God;  all  blest  with  an  effluence  from  Him,  though 
an  effluence  dimmed  and  half  lost  in  the  contaminated 
reason  of  man." 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  appropria- 
tion for  that  grand  exhibition !  What  manifes- 
tations of  beauty  and  of  art  from  all  lands  rise 
upon  my  vision  as  I  recall  that  palace  of  indus- 
try !  Ancient  and  modern  times  alike  contrib- 
uted to  adorn  and  glorify  this  palace,  and  yet 
there  was  no  appropriation.  From  China  to 
Peru,  from  the  mines  of  Norway  and  of  Mexico, 
from  the  fabricators  of  India,  from  the  gorgeous 
East,  with  its  barbaric  purple  and  gold  interwoven 
in  its  textures,  to  the  rude  hut  and  spear  of  the 
American  Indians  and  African  Cutfirs,  there  was 
one  grand  picture  of  human  industry,  to  illus- 
trate the  maxim  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  ancient 
Jewish  time: 

••  The  principal  things  for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life 
arc  water,  fire,  iron,  and  salt,  flour  of  wheat,  honey,  milk, 
and  the  blood  of  grape,  oil,  clothing." 

All  for  the  delectations  and  utilitv  of  our  kind. 
This  rare  exhibition  and  forerunner  of  so  many 
others,  not  only  did  not  depend  upon  govern- 
ment largesses  for  its  success,  but  refused  them  as 
a  means  for  its  consummation.  From  that  time 
England  increased  her  colonial  and  foreign 
trades.  Her  exports  up  to  tiie  time  of  her  next 
great  exhibition  in  1862  more  than  doubled. 
Her  colonics  emerged  out  of  discontent  and 
difficulty ;  and  while  tlie  great  streams  of  her 
empire  were  bridged  by  triumphant  mechanism, 
all  parts  of  her  dependencies  were  imbound  in  a 
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common    British  glory.     Yet   not  one   shilling 
from  the  government  aided  in  this  work. 

When  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  in  England 
was  projected,  who  leaped  forward  to  contribute 
funds  voluntarily  ?  A  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  at  once  subscribed,  for  medals  and  awards ; 
three  hundred  thousand  then  followed  for  other 
purposes.  Messrs.  Munday,  great  contractors, 
proposed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the 
building  at  their  own  risk.  Their  offer  was  de- 
clined because  they  were  contractors.  One  indi- 
vidual, Mr.  Peto,  who  then  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  England  and  her  railroads  that  certain 
men  now  sustain  to  ours,  subscribed  $250,000; 
and  a  banker,  Mr.  Lloyd,  followed;  and  the 
financial  notabilities  who  answer  to  our  Coopers, 
Seligmans,  Belmonts,  and  other  rich  men,  gave 
individual  guarantees  amounting  to  $100,000, 
upon  which  the  Bank  of  England  offered  to 
make  advances.  Five  thousand  people  registered 
themselves  as  promoters;  nearly  ten  millions' 
worth  of  articles  were  shown;  six  million  people 
visited  it,  and  a  balance  of  £213,305  15.*.  S^.,  or 
nearly  $1,000,000,000,  resulted  as  net  profit.  It 
was  not  necessary,  as  it  is  not  now  necessary, 
that  government  should  give  bounties  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  other  governments  for  such 
objects. 

The  exhibition  of  1851  succeeded  because  of 
the  courage  of  the  thought  that  international 
rivalry  could  be  accomplished  without  govern- 
ment aid. 

It  was  repeated  in  1862  by  private  enterprise. 
The  advantages  of  such  enterprise  to  England 
between  185 1  and  1862  need  not  be  commented 
on.  It  encouraged  free  fradc;  it  repealed  the 
duties  on  soap  and  paf>cr,  the  only  manufactures 
then  which  had  Ixjen  thwarted  by  excise  restric- 
tions. It  increased  the  facilities  by  post,  and 
abolished  taxes  on  knowledge.  It  led  to  the  re- 
peal of  duties  on  raw  materials.  It  gave  strength 
to  English  production  in  all  its  branches,  and  yet 
not  a  government  penny  for  appropriation  I  Is 
it  possible  that  we  cannot  carry  our  flag  abroad 


without  the  suggestion  of  lucre  and  the  mean- 
ness of  speculation  ? 

And  yet  the  capitalists  of  this  country —  500,- 
000,000  represented— come  in  the  name  of  our 
pauper  labor  and  ask  additional  taxes  to  be  laid 
upon  our  working  men  for  their  own  special 
greed  and  glory.  If  these  capitalists  desire  to 
much  to  assist  the  laboring  men  and  to  do  it  bj 
means  which  are  themselves  considered  doubtful, 
why  not  adopt  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wright],  to  take  from  the 
Treasury  money  enough  to  send  the  poor  of  our 
cities,  packed  in  tenement-houses,  and  almost 
destitute  of  good  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  to 
the  rich  prairies  of  the  West,  or  the  teeming 
savannas  of  the  South. 

But,  if  gentlemen  must  spend  money  to  glorify 
our  science  and  art,  let  them  go  to  our  observa- 
tory and  observe  its  dilapidated  condition.  Yet 
what  a  pride,  legitimate  and  glorious,  has  it  not 
become  }  It  enables  us  to  determine  points  with- 
in our  own  land,  their  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
boundaries  and  stations.  Co-operative  with  the 
navy,  it  determines  points  abroad.  It  is  the 
depot  where  the  chronometers  for  the  navy  arc 
kept  and  rated,  and  from  which  naval  vessels  are 
supplied  with  them  on  going  into  commission. 
It  drop»i  a  time-ball  at  noon  from  its  own  dome 
and,  through  the  agency  of  the  telegraph  wires, 
a  ball  at  noon  also  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  and 
gives  the  time  to  the  wires  for  transmission 
through  the  United  States.  It  has  rendered 
essential  aid  to  the  American  Ephemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac  by  perfecting  the  tables  in- 
dispensable to  the  navigator  and  the  astronomer. 
Quotations  from  foreign  scientific  reviews  could 
bo  adduced  to  prove  that  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Observatory  is  highly  appreciated  abroad. 
The  distinguished  astronomer  of  Rome,  Padre 
Sccchi,  places  together  in  the  first  class  the 
observatories  of  Polkova,  Greenwich,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  search  for  new  objects  has  never 
l)een  made  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
observatory,  because  it  has  been  felt  that  an  in- 
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stitution  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  nation 
should  confine  its  energies  to  fields  known  to  be 
remunerative.  Still  it  has  taken  a  place  near  the 
highest  as  a  seat  of  discovery.  The  first  discov- 
erj  of  a  planet  made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  1854,  ^'^'^^^  ^he  old  tele- 
icope  of  the  Observatory.  Recently,  the  dis- 
covery of  two  satellites  of  Mars  by  Professor 
Hall  must,  by  common  consent  of  astronomers, 
rank  as  the  greatest  telescopic  discovery  since 
that  of  Neptune  in  1S46. 

And  this,  our  home  institution,  so  handsomely 
gk>rified,  is  located  so  as  to  kill  off  its  officials  by 
malaria;  and  is  as  rickety  and  unsafe  as  if  it  had 
teen  a  century  of  decay.    When  we  talk  of  arts 
and  science,  let  our  benefactions  begin  at  home ! 
How  unlike  was  this  unsubsidized  exhibition 
compared  with  our  part  in  that  of  Vienna.     I 
have  endeavored  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  ma- 
terial effects  of  the  expositions  at  Paris  and  Vi- 
enna, of  which  we  have  elaborate  reports — six 
volumes  of  the  former,  and  four  of  the  latter. 
Our  Centennial  reports,  perhaps  forty  volumes, 
are  not  yet  out     But  I  do  not  rely  on  the  offi- 
cial reports  from  Vienna.    They  did  not  develop 
the  unpleasant  facts.      I  have  in  my  hand  a  vol- 
ume with   pictorial   illustrations,   showing    the 
beautiful  grounds  and  the  buildings  which  were 
erected  at  Vienna,  and   the  classifications  and 
divisions   under  which    the    invitation   to    our 
country  was  accepted.     Our  part  in  that  exposi- 
tion was  simply  disgraceful.    Although  $20o,cxx) 
were  appropriated  by  Congress  for  our  display  at 
Vienna,  decent  Americans  were  ashamed  of  the 
untidy  manner  of  it,  and  the  grossness  of   its 
mismanagement      Our  articles  on  exhibition, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  those  that  were  com- 
mon  to  our  shops.     The  American  exhibitors 
bore,  unaided,  the  expense  of  putting  their  goods 
on  exhibition.     They  paid  for  the  care  of  them 
while  there,  as  well  as  for  the  space  occupied. 
They  erected  their  own  stands.     There  was  no 
bureau  for  information,  no  plan  for  interpreting. 
Notwithstanding   the    large    appropriation,    we 


borrowed  of  our  British  cousins  the  very  car- 
penters and  laborers  to  do  the  work.  The  best 
exhibitors  placed  their  goods  as  best  they  could, 
assisted  by  private  purses.  The  decorations  fur* 
nished  by  our  commission  were  meager  and 
cheap.  With  a  few  hundred  dollars  the  self-con- 
stituted exhibitors  made  the  best  show.  There 
was  not  sufficient  clerical  force  to  conduct  the 
business,  and  most  of  the  reports  are  transla- 
'  tions  from  those  of  other  nations.  Annovance 
was  the  rule. 

But,  after  all  our  appropriation,  what  was  ex- 
hibited, even  with  its  aid.^  Some  sewing  ma- 
chines, inferior  to  the  European;  some  cereals 
and  other  products ;  and  a  pork-packing  associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati,  which  ought  to  have  been 
cngsiged  in  the  slaughter  of  the  American  com- 
missioners instead  of  the  innocent  preparation 
of  foreign  pork.  We  had  a  school  exhibition 
which  attracted  attention ;  not  superior,  however, 
to  those  of  other  countries,  because  not  a  fair 
sample  of  our  own.  The  exhibition  of  machin- 
ery was  better,  and  not  quite  so  disgraceful. 
In  fact,  we  lost  prestige,  and  seemed  rather  to  be 
retrograding  than  advancing  in  the  light  of 
these  illustrations.  We  had  shoe  machinery, 
fire-places,  puddlers,  shuttle- throwers,  tire-set- 
ters, of  which  wc  had  a  right  to  be  proud ;  but 
everything  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  exhib- 
itor, and  nothing  was  done  by  the  commission 
from  which  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  ex- 
hibition. The  first  chairman  of  the  commission 
held  his  place  to  serve  himself;  but  something 
was  rescued  from  the  universal  disgrace  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  and  among  them  Mr.  Schultz, 
of  New  York.  They  did  not  need  high  sala- 
ries to  do  it  either.  Out  of  the  $200,000  appro- 
priated, scarcely  fifty  thousand  of  it  were  made 
serviceable. 

Go  with  me  to  Vienna  during  this  interest- 
ing season.     While   the  soul-stirring  strains  of 
Strauss  transport  you  into  a  German  Valhalla 
where    Dreher's   beer   flows    more    abundantly 
than  the  music,  our  commissioners  are  jangling 


like  bells  out  of  tune.  While  the  throngs  of 
happy  Viennese  wander  under  the  glare  of 
lamps  in  the  Volksgarten,  or  drive  in  state 
along  the  Prater,  our  American  exhibitors  are 
making  the  air  vocal  with  their  bickerings  and 
jealousy. 

The  petty  wrangling,  disputes,  and  confusion, 
Incident  to  this  disgraceful  exhibition,  were  only 
relieved  by  two  exceptions,  and  these  were  maps. 
The  first,  a  map  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  col- 
lection of  its  products,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
grain,  wine,  and  silk.  The  first  expression  of 
every  American  who  chanced  to  see  your  map, 
sir  [referring  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina], 
was,  '*  I  never  knew  before  the  character  and 
value  of  that  State."  [Laughter.]  What  with 
dilating  upon  the  special  advantages  of  our  Rip 
Van  Winkle  State,  and  its  magnificent  forests 
of  pine;  its  "tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,"  the 
author  from  whom  I  quote  says  that  map  was  a 
beautiful  feature,  by  which  the  pupil  "  was  not 
forced,  but  trapped,  into  learning  its  attractive 
merits." 

He  also  calls  attention  to  another  map,  which 
he  says  was  most  creditable  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  interest  to  the  whole  world.  *  I  speak,"  says 
he,  '*of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
showed  a  *  very  large  map  of  their  projected 
railway,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Duluth!' 
[Laughter.]  I  look  about  me  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Knolt]  whose  name 
is  as  immortal  as  Duluth.  [Laughter.]  The 
map  was  of  a  very  fine  order,  with  beautiful 
marginal  photographic  illustrations.  It  showed 
t;ie  toix)graphy,  the  profile  of  its  elevations,  its 
woods,  etc.  It  was  accompanied  with  statisti- 
cal information,  coupled  with  cereals  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  countrv."  Our  author  docs  not  sav 
that  the  speech  of  Hon.  J.  Proctor  Knott  accom- 
panied this  map  as  its  commentary ;  but  $200,- 
000,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  small  sum  compared  with 
the  inestimable  utility  of  such  speeches  in  un- 
masking the  shams  and   sins  of  our  speculative 


and  subsidized  fellow-countrymen.  [Laughter.] 
A  petition  has  been  presented  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  and  the  statement  wan  widely  dissem- 
inated by  telegraph  that  it  represented  five 
hundred  millions  of  capital  in  New  York  City 
alone.  If  these  capitalists,  mostly  bankers,  are 
so  anxious  for  the  exposition  of  their  goods,  why 
do  they  not  themselves  pay  the  expenses?  Is 
this  Congress  to  be  forever  at  the  call  of  capital? 
Have  not  the  syndicate,  the  subsidists,  the  tariff 
beneficiaries,  and  the  bounty -fed  mail  lines  had 
enough  to  do  with  this  Congress,  to  its  scandal? 
When  those  who  have  been  made  rich  by  tariffs, 
and  who  have  foisted  their  fallacies  upon  the 
government  through  foreign  exhibitions,  shall 
come  forward  to  aid  the  working  men  in  some 
practical  way  without  drawing  from  the  Treas- 
ury, I  could  then  understand  the  reason  why 
strikes  should  cease,  and  armies  be  limited. 

But,  to  hide  the  little  devices  incorptorated  in 
this  bill,  to  hoodwink  the  farming  interests,  and 
to  serve  the  rich  men  and  manufacturers,  who 
will  manage  for  their  own  interests  under  it,  an 
amendment  will  be  oflfered  providing  that  we 
shall  have  an  American  kitchen  to  cook  Indian 
corn  in  various  ways.  In  that  kitchen  are  to  be 
taught  all  the  arts  of  making  and  cooking  the 
multifarious  preparations  of  Indian  corn.  It  is 
to  be  sold  as  near  cost  as  possible,  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  in  *'  receipts  "  for  cooking, 
in  the  various  tongues  represented  at  the  exhi- 
bition. [Laughter.]  A  man  is  to  be  selected 
to  stand  in  the  kitchen  and  explain  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  and  cooking.  We  arc  to 
have  interpreters  in  all  the  tongues  at  Paris, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Otaheitan,  Berber,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Greek,  Italian,  Choctaw,  etc. — all.  It 
will  not  only  be  pentecostal,  but  costly.  A 
heathen  Chinee  approaches  my  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  for  of  course  he  will 
be  a  commissioner — I  think,  my  friend  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hamilton]  called  him  a  *'  grand  high 
commissionnaire  of  hominy."  He  asks  **Ameli- 
kee  man   give  me  co'nee  on  the  ear.".    [Laugh- 
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ter.J  He  gives  it ;  hot,  stale  corn.  Does  he  en- 
joy it?  See  when  he  returns :  ** Amelikee  man 
give  me  univelsal  cholikee — hellee ! "  [Great 
laughter.]  But,  sir,  the  alimentary  question  is 
too  great  for  present  discussion.     [Laughter.] 

This  proposition  for  a  kitchen  and  com,  with 
its  interpretation,  presupposes,  first,  that  we  are 
the  only  country  that  raises  this  cereal,  and  that 
no  other  country  has  any  knowledge  of  it ;  and 
second,  that  it  will  open  a  large  market  for  our 
com  abroad.  As  to  the  first,  I  need  not  sav 
what  I  mentioned  to  my  colleague,  when  he 
was  present  before  our  committee,  that  the 
armies  at  present  on  the  Danube,  and  in  Ar- 
menia, are  in  part  living  upon  maize  of  their 
own  raising. 

One  would  infer  from  the  statements  made, 
that  no  Indian  corn  was  produced  in  Europe.  I 
have  no  statistics  of  recent  production,  but  in 
Ruggles'  report  from  the  Paris  exposition  of 
1867,  he  aggregates  the  total  European  produc- 
tion at  388,782,340  bushels  per  annum.  In  i860 
we  had  about  twice  that  number.  If  the  same 
ratio  prevails,  Europe  makes  about  seven  or 
eight  hundred  millions.  And  we  are  told  that 
we  should  introduce  our  samples  to  induce 
Europe  to  accept  maize  into  their  households! 
France  alone  must  produce  over  seventy-five 
millions,  but  of  that  I  cannot  speak.  Her  prod- 
uct in  1867  was  about  thirty  millions,  and  she 
has  likely  preserved  her  increase  with  the  rest. 
But,  as  we  produce  more  than  twice  as  much 
^^er  capita  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  need, 
in  the  interest  of  human  food,  and  its  consump- 
tion, of  removing  needless  obstacles  which 
would  render  any  great  famine  impossible.  Free 
trade  in  corn  has  become  an  axiom  of  economy, 
and  right  of  humanity.  How  best  our  corn 
market  can  be  enlarged,  will  be  considered  be- 
fore I  conclude.  I  have  provided  for  that  in  my 
amendment  of  $50,000  to  be  expended  by  the 
iDepartment  of  Agriculture. 

Maize  has  always  been  known  in  Prance.  It 
i«  as  well  known  as  the  pate  de  foie  gras.     That 


dainty  is  the  monopoly  of  diplomatic  dinners. 
It  even  spread  to  America  without  an  exposi- 
tion. It  invaded,  according  to  a  volume  I  have 
before  me,  the  town  [of  my  friend  who  sits  by 
me,  [Mr.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania.] 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  no.  It  never  came  to  my 
district. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York.  It  was  a  coal  dis- 
trict, in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  and  it  invaded 
it  with  a  general  indigestion.  [Laughter.]  How 
is  it  made?  Sanderson,  in  his  '^American  in 
Paris,"  page  129,  tells  us: 

"The  goose  is  now  inclosed  immovably  in  a  box, 
where  it  is  crammed  with  maize  and  poppy-oil  and  other 
succulent  food,  and  its  eyes  put  out  so  that  it  may  |^ve 
the  whole  of  its  powers  to  dif^stion — as  that  old  Greek 
philosopher,  who  put  out  his  eyes  to  give  the  whole  mind 
to  reflection — and  a  dropsical  repletion  of  the  liver  being 
produced  by  the  atony  of  the  absorbents,  the  liver  (the 
only  part  of  a  goose  that  is  now  of  any  account  in  Eu- 
rope) is  ready  for  the  market." 

Maize  for  such  a  purpose  becomes  not  only 
indispensable,  but  diplomatic,  constitutional,  and 
patriotic.     [Laughter.] 

Maize  was  well  known  to  Europe,  as  early  as 
when  Joel  Barlow  executed  his  **  Hasty-Pud- 
ding." The  lively,  entertaining,  and  homely 
gaiety  of  that  poem  is  in  agreeable  contrast  with 
the  gravity  and  stateliness  of  the  author's  gen- 
eral style,  and  the  reports  that  come  to  us  from 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1867.  Barlow  had  trav- 
eled abroad.  He  had  worshiped  the  tawny  Ceres 
in  other  lands ;  his  heart  had  expanded  to  meet  it 
in  Savoy,  where  his  poem  was  written.  He  did 
not  find  it  in  Paris,  where  shameless  Bacchub 
reveled,  nor  in  London,  lost  in  smoke,and  steeped 
in  tea ;  but  he  "  recognized  its  yellow  face,  that 
strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race,"  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  He  had  found  it  in  the  Levant 
under  \h.^  alias  of  polanta;  he  found  it  in  France 
as  folante;  as  mush  in  Pennsylvania ;  sufpawn 
in  New  York,  the  hasty-pudding  of  the  Yankee; 
under  one  or  another  name  he  found  it  wher- 
ever he  roamed.  It  was  not  always  cooked  as 
succotash,  nor  blended  with  beans,  nor  made 
int»   hoe-cake;    but  wherever   the   sun   shone, 
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there  grew  the  maize.  So  that  if  this  great 
product,  estimated  at  a  billion  and  a  half  bush- 
els, and  which  is  so  cheap  in  the  West  that  they 
burn  it  for  fuel,  is  to  undergo  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  seaboard,  which  is  the  price  of 
its  production,  and  then  go  abroad,  three  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  ihe  starving  denizens  of  our 
great  cities,  and  which  is  already  familiar  to  the 
European  and  Asiatic  world,  it  seems  like 
**  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,"  or  bonnets  to 
Paris,  to  transport  it  to  PVance,  in  order  to  show 
the  jjupils  of  Messieurs  Soyer,  Blot,  and  Savarin 
how  to  cook  it.     [Laughter.] 

Much  of  my  speech  upon  this  topic  has  been 
anticipated  by  the  newspaper  comments  called 
forth  by  the  interesting  conversations  of  Gov- 
ernor Tilden,  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Hewitt.]  Full  of  love  for 
the  laboring  man  and  the  great  corn-growing 
West  and  South,  they  have  returned  to  their 
native  land  with  their  hands  hornv  with  toil  in 
this  foreign  corn-field.  [Laughter.]  Our  New 
York  avenues  are  to  be  razed  to  their  founda- 
tions, and  those  seats  of  luxury  are  to  give  place 
to  that  plant  whose  green  spire  declares  the 
sprouting  root  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to 
shoot!  Sir,  not  only  will  the  sweat  stream  from 
every  cook  among  the  effete  kitchens  of  Eu- 
rope, hut  the  stalwart  sons  of  toil  in  our  lux- 
urious cities  will  bead  their  brows  with  labor, 
that  their  simple  meals  shall  be  succotash, 
hoc-cakes,  and  mush. 

One  of  our  journalists  in  New  York  basely 
charges  that  the  crafty  Tilden  knew  that  my 
humanitarian  colleague  [Mr.  Hewitt]  knew 
that  this  measure  would  be  introduced  into  Con- 
gress, and  predicted  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  our  corn  of  over  the  sixtv  million  bush- 
els  which  it  reached  last  year.  [Laughter.] 
These  prophecies  are  inspired  by  the  same 
genius  that  discerned  in  the  Centennial  a  mode 
of  paying  our  public  debt,  and  reviving  our 
paralyzed  industries.  Another  journalist  charges 
further,   that   my  colleague  wished    to   avenge 


himself  on  pauperized  Europe,  by  introducing 
com  as  a  regular  article  of  diet.  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] It  is  also  hinted  that  some  of  our  distin- 
guished  statesmen  will  be  called  upon  to  minis- 
ter to  the  long  line  of  flaneurs  and  ^Us-maiires 
along  the  boulevards,  while  they  illustrate  how 
the  smoking  cob  can  be  gnawed,  and  the  dulcet 
sound  of  *^  hot  corn  **  lull  them  at  night  into 
sweet  dreams  of  home.  [Laughter.]  He  then 
goes  so  far  as  to  hint  that  the  **  pop-corn  "  fiend 
Mrill  be  introduced  upon  the  railways  of  France. 
[Laughter.] 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  no  cherished 
associations  with  France,  growing  out  of  our 
Revolutionary  era,  which  forbid  us  to  exhibit 
toward  that  friendly  nation  such  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  lack  of  comity  }  I  have  faith  in  the 
stern,  repressive  power  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, under  its  present  military  president,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  the  American  Csesar,  General 
Grant,  against  such  im warrantable  irruptions 
into  Gaul.  It  is  many  years  since,  that  an  In- 
diana minister  to  Berlin  labored  to  qualify  the 
European  stomach  for  this  American  diet  His 
experiment  was  tried  upon  Humboldt.  It  failed; 
failed,  sir,  upon  griddle  cakes  for  breakfast,  as 
the  piece  de  resistance.  [Laughter.]  It  failed, 
even  though  the  Indiana  matron  compounded  it 
with  her  own  skillful  hands.  It  failed,  sir,  al- 
though the  sweet  treacle,  tinct  with  the  maple  of 
Vermont,  *  with  its  dulcet  sirup,  titillated  the 
palate,  and  enthused  the  fancy.  [Laughter.] 
Why,  sir,  since  this  scheme,  which  contem- 
plated both  hog  and  hominy,  both  patriotism 
and  grits,  both  corn-dodgers  and  corn-juice^ 
failed,  even  though  an  American  minister,  racy 
of  the  Western  soil,  had  earnestly  endeavored 
to  accomplish  it,  w  hat  can  be  expected  from  a- 
body  of  |x>litical  Jeremy  Diddlers  and  self-suf- 
ficient commissioners  who  know  not  a  full  eai~ 
from  a  nubbin !  [Laughter.] 

The   amendment    under    consideration    onl^-^ 
proposes  to  prepare  and  cook  the  maize  In  th^ 
presence   of  the   assembled    French.     This  re — 
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quires  an  explanation.  Why  not  show  how  it 
is  grown,  how  the  hills  are  planted  and  hoed, 
the  shooting  of  the  tender  but  not  dangerous 
germ ;  then  the  way  to  protect,  with  ashes  from 
the  grubworm,  and  frighten  oflf  birds  with  the 
scarecrow,  one  of  the  most  interesting  images 
of  Western  production,  requiring  a  separate  ex- 
hibition with  varieties  all  along  from  Virginia, 
round  to  Kansas.  [Laughter.]  If  our  States 
are  required  to  send  efligies  of  their  great  men 
to  fill  our  niches  in  this  Capitol,  why  should  not 
our  Paris  exposition  glory  in  distinct  scarecrows 
from  every  one  of  our  free  and  independent 
States?  Why  not,  under  favoring  conditions, 
show  the  silky  fringes  of  the  inchoate  corn  (is 
not  France  the  land  of  silk?)  and  the  roasting 
ear,  ready  for  the  youngster's  larceny,  and  the 
family  succotash?  Why  not,  as  an  addition  to 
the  zoological  exhibition,  export  the  t^ly  'coon 
and  nimble  squirrel,  enriching  their  stores  like 
drones  or  lobbyists  from  honest  toil?  [Laughter.] 
Why  limit  the  exhibition  to  cookery,  which  the 
French  so  well  understand? 
Let  there  be  a  corn-shucking  on  the  Trocadcro, 
*  when  the  ear  is  full  ripe  for  the  harvest ;  then 
let  the  bursting  corn  arise  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  aloof  from  the  incursive  rat  and  the 
waters'  flow.  Then,  O,  joy !  let  us  show  the 
world  the  old-fashioned  husking,  before  ma- 
chinery depoetized  the  rustic  frolic.  What  a  re- 
formatory sight  in  bad,  luxurious  Paris  I  Would 
that  it  were  permitted  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  take  part  in  it,  with  its  grave  but  fes- 
tive chairman.  [Laughter].  How  happy  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  attractive  griscttcs  and 
coquettish  lorettes,  or  mayhap  by  the  wooden- 
shod  peasant  girls  of  sweet  Normandy  by  the 
sea,  assisted  of  course  by  my  colleague  as  chief 
interpreter.  [Laughter].  I  think  I  see  these 
gentle  nymphs  of  Paris,  in  a  beautiful  circle, 
aiding  us  to  tear  off  the  dry  envelope  from  the 
golden  ear,  while  the  song  of  Lord  Lovell, 
"Who  went  far  countries  for  to  see,  accompanied 
t>y  «weet  cider,   passes  around!     My  honored 


chairman  [Mr.  Swann]  is  in  their  midst. 
[Laughter].  Shall  I  omit  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Hewitt]  from  the  charmed  circle?  [Laughter]. 
I  should  love  to  be  with  them  [laughter]  when 
the  gentle  usage  begins.  Delicious  custom  I 
But  never  more  so  than  when,  with  scream  and 
titter,  some  lucky  maiden  cries,  "Aa  rouge! 
la  rouge!  I  have  found  the  red  ear!"  Would 
my  honored  chairman  be  reluctant?  Suppose 
a  dark  eyed  maid  of  Marseilles  had  a  red  ear — 
would  he  be  reluctant?  [Laughter].  If  he 
were,  would  not  my  colleague  take  his  place? 
[Laughter].  He  would.  Would  my  colleague 
with  modest  grace  shrink  from  the  penalty, 
which  follows?  [Great  laughter,  during  which 
Mr.  Hewitt  kissed  his  hand  to  his  colleague]. 
Would  not  Ceres  be  dethroned  for  another  god- 
dess: Ilominum^  divumque  voluftasf  I  hear 
my  colleague  sigh.  [Laughter.]  Methinks  I  hear 
the  merry  demoiselle  crying  ^^Embrassez-tnoi^ 
cher  monsieur;  emdrassez-moi !**  [Great  confu- 
sion and  laughter.]  Would  he,  could  he,  refuse 
the  proffered  kiss?  [Laughter.]  And  if  per- 
chance the  red  ear  fell  to  the  ingenious  inventor 
of  this  "  maizy  "  plan — without  giving  way  for 
a  reply — I  ask  him  now  and  here,  would  he 
carry  out  the  custom,  and  kiss  the  reluctant 
maids  all  around?  If  he  will  sav  he  would,  then 
there  is  no  need  of  further  appropriation. 
[Laughter.]  It  will  pay  for  itself!  [Great  and 
continued  laughter.] 

What,  carrv  cookerv  to  Paris!  Whv,  a 
French  cook  sf>ends  a  life  on  a  single  dish. 
The  French  are  sensitive  to  the  least  aberration 
in  cookery.  It  is  known  that  the  great  Vattel 
exclaimed :  *'  The  roast  has  failed  at  two  tables." 
He  retired  to  his  room  in  vexation,  and  expired. 
Is  it  possible  that  we  can  teach  such  a  fastidious 
people  to  eat  mush  and  pone?  If  this  kitchen 
is  intended  to  punish  France  by  giving  it  a  uni- 
versal colic  on  green  corn,  I  can  understand  it 
Is  my  colleague  to  be  allowed  to  wreak  his  dis- 
appointments in  America  on  a  people  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  returning  board  of  Louisiana 
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or  the  inauguration  of  President  Hayes?  Sir, 
*such  motives  should  not  influence  legislation. 

But  perhaps  my  colleague  has  humanitarian 
ends  in  view.  He  would  rescue  France  from 
wild  propensities,  social  freedom,  and  sensual 
gratification.  But  will  corn  or  its  essence  do 
it.^  Will  the  wanderer  in  the  Prada,  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  and  the  Salle  Victorie,  saloons  of 
which  the  quadroon  balls  of  New  Orleans  are 
mere  shadows — be  reclaimed  hy  corn?  It  is 
said  that  France  is  degenerating,  its  births  fall- 
ing off,  its  population  decreasing.  Eureka!  I 
have  the  idea.  I  find  it  from  Barlow's  muse. 
He  tells  us  in  poetic  measures  how  his  father 
loved  mush,  what  vigor  he  had ;  that  ten  sturdy 
freemen  from  his  loins  attested  it ;  that  all  his 
own  bones  were  made  of  the  succulent  Indian 
corn.     [Laughter]. 

Some  applications  to  other  exhibitions  were 
as  odd  as  is  this  corn-kitchen  contrivance.  An 
eccentric  applicant  desired  to  exhibit  a  flying- 
machine  under  the  great  dome  at  London,  in 
1852.  Had  he  succeeded  he  would  have  shot 
out  through  the  costly  glass  cupola.  Another 
proposed  to  exhibit  an  epic  poem  in  the  picture- 
gallery.  An  eight  foot  giant  dressed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV,  was  ofl'cred  as  an  usher;  a 
gardener  proposed  improvements  in  surgical 
implements;  a  doctor,  a  contrivance  to  ripen 
fruits;  a  grocer,  a  new  projectile  for  heavy 
ordnance;  a  Cambridge  student,  a  floating- 
battery;  an  accountant,  an  omnitonic  flute;  a 
lawyer,  spring-heel  boots  [laughter] ;  a  book- 
binder, an  interminable  suspension  bridge;  a 
broker,  a  new  kind  of  embroidery ;  a  private 
secretary,  gooseberry  wine;  a  gentleman,  a  turn- 
up bedstead  for  a  shoemaker;  a  member  of 
Parliament,  a  patent  moustache-guard  with  pro- 
tection from  soup  [laughter]  ;  and  a  Frenchman 
presented  an  exalted  afUnity  or  homogeneous 
equilibrium  of  individual  untie  affected  through 
its  constituent  atoms  bv  a  chemical  combination 
with  a  reduction  of  the  pretended  simple  ele- 
ments, returned  to  the  primitive  root.     [Great 


laughter].  Then  why  should  not  my  amiable 
bucolic  colleague,  so  experienced  in  iron  and 
electoral  commissions  follow  these  many  prece- 
dents and  present  at  the  congregation  of  the 
nations  a  cuisine  redolent  with  this  liie-giving, 
life-supporting,  all-soul-reviving,  luscious  cereal, 
and  spread  its  merits  in  foreign  tongues  to  the  I 
uninformed  peoples  of  the  world !  Where,  oh, 
where,  would  Colonel  Sellers  be  with  his  fam- 
ous eye-water  for  the  four  hundred  millions  of 
double-eyed  Asiatics,  or  his  wonderful  comer  in 
corn  ?  He  fades  before  this  all-comprehensive 
project. 

But.  while  we  may  command  this  great  and 
beneficent  idea,  always  supposing  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  without  an  appropriation,  must 
we  not  look  at  its  possible  impediments  to 
reception?  For,  if  this  arrangement  is  made, 
one  thing  must  be  provided  in  the  mush-and- 
milk  department.  Barlow  sings  it  in  his 
** Hasty- Pudding.*'  There  must  be  a  different 
spoon  from  that  of  Gaul,  which  was  contrived  to 
scoop  in  ample  draughts  the  thin,  diluted  soup. 
In  attracting  the  French  peasant  from  his  black 
bread  and  thin  wine,  his  soupe  fnaigre  and  in- 
digestible truffles,  we  must  also  adjust  the 
cutlerv  to  the  food  and,  too,  the  food  to  the 
cutlery ;  and  this  will  require  a  new  tariff.  Be- 
sides, remember,  this  forced  installation  of  our 
Ceres  mav  meet  with  some  resistance — doubt- 
less  will — and  I  shudder  at  the  prospective  con- 
flict; for,  has  not  the  experiment  been  tried 
once  before,  when  America,  in  closest  sympathr 
with  Ireland's  suffering  masses,  offered  her  com, 
and  was  most  ignominiously  repulsed  by  the? 
expected  recipients?  So,  I  fear,  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  our  corn  mission!  They  will  conceive  it 
to  be  another  of  our  force  measures,  and  resists 

Sir,  Russia  invades  Tui  kev  to  force  Christian— 
itv  into  tlic  Moslem  conscience,  and  Turkev*^ 
turns  the  tide  of  war  against  the  invader,  iirm 
defense  of  her  suzerainty. 

The  world   stands    on    tiptoe,  erectis  auribu^  ^ 
looking  toward  Ararat  and   the  deluge  of  bloo^3 
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blue  Danube,  waiting  the  result  of  this 
18  conflict  of  the  ages.  But,  sir,  Rus- 
'urkey,  with  their  embattling  hosts, 
\  such  array  as  will  be  that  of  the  ter- 
ught  of  ray  colleague  in  the  great  corn 
f  the  nineteenth  century.  [Laughter.] 
&  Don  Quixote,  who,  in  his  hallucina- 
)^ed  with  all  his  chivalry  upon  a  flock 
with  not  less  discretion  and  no  greater 
he  simple  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
le  knightly  reg^d  he  had  for  his  fair 
cmsimere.  But,  sir,  he  did  it  without 
appropriation  than  that  fufnished  by 
ho's  wallet!  [Laughter.] 
y,  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every  element 
ran  industry  and  manufacturing,  under 
terprise,  will  find  its  prof>er  market  in 
I  have  seen  the  Maid  of  Saragossa,  in 
ip  the  light  fantastic  toe"   upon  the 

our  sewing  machines;  our  agricul- 
ements  have  their  agencies  throughout 
The  five  hundred  millign  dollars'  worth 
ners  as  they  saunter  through  the 
f  Paris  or  under  the  lindens  of  Berlin, 
ways  so  much  at  leisure  but  that  they 
in  eye  to  business.     Our  grains  will  go 

there  is  a  demand  for  ihem,  for  life 
n  them.  Under  proper  reciprocity  our 
)orts  to  Great  Britain  might  double  in 
heir  sixty  millions  without  an  appro- 

The  exportation  of  American  watches, 
:o  the  Swiss,  already  has  an  enlarged 
ithout  an  appropriation.     Our  whiskies 

wines  are  indispensable  to  give  addi- 
ength  to  the  wines  of  Bordeaux, 
nd  Xeres.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
ny  friend  [Mr.  Landers],  has  already 
cutlery  to  Sheflield  without  an  appro- 
md  in  spite  of  restriction.  American 
ill  find  their  way  beyond  tlie  barriers  of 
d  Japan,  along  with  our  sewing  ma- 
tt is  well,  sir,  to  have  a  flag  to  cover  an 
tion ;  sometimes  the  flag  without  the 
tion  may  be  better. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  the 
gentlemen  who  favor  this  measure,  with  the  five 
hundred  millions  of  capital  which  back  it,  that 
not  one  man  truly  representative  of  labor  would 
ever  be  selected  under  its  provisions.  It  is  in- 
tended to  help  the  men  of  velvet  paws  who 
would,  if  they  could,  displace  the  simplicity  of 
our  habits  by  the  luxuries  of  Ileliogabalus.  If 
the  nine  acres  of  carpeting  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment were  confiscated,  it  would  enable  our 
Parisian  voluptuaries  who  favor  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  in  their  colony  at  Paris  to  visit  that 
other  exhibition,  the  Jardin  Mabille,  and  dance 
the  can-can  after  a  plentiful  consumption  of 
American  com.  Is  it  not  enough  for  us  to  throw 
over  this  exhibition  the  mutuality  of  our  courtesy 
and  the  aegis  of  our  government,  without  send- 
ing bounties  to  the  five-hundred-million-dollar 
petitioners  who  come  to  Congress  for  help? 

When  the  Centennial  was  before  Congress, 
my  sanguine  colleague  who  has  introduced 
this  measure,  considered  that  the  Centennial 
would  be  a  paying  investment.  It  would  put 
our  own  money  into  rapid  circulation ;  it  would 
help  our  railways,  hotels  and  shops;  re-open  the 
channels  of  business,  not  to  be  cloggfcd  again 
with  the  debris  of  another  financial  convulsion. 
Labor  would  no  longer  stand  idle,  consuming 
without  producing;  the  country  would  feel  bet- 
ter; confidence  would  be  restored;  and  the  en- 
terprise and  energies  of  our  people  once  more 
assert  themselves  in  opening  new  highways  of 
com  m  un  ication . 

It  would  be  the  resurrection  of  industry ;  new 
and  suggestive  ideas  would  be  aroused ;  foreign 
capital  would  be  attracted  hither ;  we  should  be 
able  to  negotiate  our  new  loans  at  the  lowest 
rate,  raising  our  credit  to  a  level  with  that  of 
Great  Britain.  A  heavy  annual  burden  of  tax- 
ation upon  productive  industries  would  be  re- 
moved, and  a  thousand  other  rhetorical  blessings 
were  promised,  which  came  to  pass  in  the  most 
severely  ironical  manner.  Under  such  specious 
and  pleasant  prospects  we  gave  $600,000  to  the 


Centennial ;  and,  in  addition,  there  was  an  act  of 
June  1, 1872  (17  statutes,  203),  in  which  it  was 
provided  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000, 
made  by  the  act  of  February  16,  1876  (19 
statutes,  3),  must  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  before  any  division  of  assets 
should  be  made  among  the  stockholders  in  satis- 
faction and  discharge  of  the  capital  stock.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  (Otto,  505)  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  by  the  act  of  1876  to 
change  the  order  of  distribution  as  provided  by 
that  of  1872. 

How  the  Centennial  itself  paid  its  promoters, 
and  its  peculiar  attempt  to  hold  on  to  the 
million  and  a  half  which  we  had  only  loaned^  and 
to  make  the  United  States  not  a  preferred  but  a 
common  creditor,  eventuated,  the  decision  of 
Judge  Waite  amply  illustrates.  It  is  but  another 
example  of  how  the  bounty  of  this  government 
is  treated  by  men  of  large  capital  and  unbounded 
infidelity  to  their  engagements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  would  assist  our  industries, 
enlarge  our  market,  and  attract  with  all  our 
forces,  social  and  political,  other  people  to  our 
shores,  let  us  repeal  these  absurd  and  repellant 
policies.  Let  us  avoid  giving  bounties  to  a  sel- 
fish class.  If  we  want  an  outlet  for  our  produc- 
tions, let  us  enlarge  the  sphere  of  consumption. 
If  we  would  make  an  alliance  of  physical  with 
intellectual  force,  and  lift  the  hierarchy  of  lalx)r 
into  a  higher  plane ;  if  we  would  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  other  nations,  we  have 
something  more  to  do  than  to  create  a  simple 
display  of  goods  upon  a  stall  in  a  foreign  land. 
What  avails  a  public  fete  or  show,  with  a  Chi- 
nese wall  placed  round  our  own  country  by  re- 
strictive legislation.  Take  the  duties  off  our 
fifteen  hundred  taxable  articles,  and  vou  have  a 
market  with  all  the  world.  You  withdraw  the 
veil  which  hangs  over  our  industries,  and  make 
America  itself  a  universal  exhibition.  We  want 
no  edifices  of  iron  or  glass  to  give  impetus  to 
manufactures.  Your  enchantment  to  provoke 
improvement  and  increase  of  manufactures  is  a 


cheap  market,  not  merely  for  your  mantdbct- 
ures,  but  for  your  breadstuffs.  Liberalities  in 
exchange  bring  together  the  skillful  manufactur- 
er and  the  cheap  transporter.  What  France  and 
England  did  by  'reciprocity,  we  may  do.  No 
palatial  prodigies  like  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the 
Ausstellung  Alia  are  half  so  potent  as  a  cheap 
market  It  is  the  lamp  of  Aladdin.  It  accom- 
plishes miracles,  saves  from  revolution  and  dis- 
tress, and  destitution  an<f  poverty,  and  despair 
and  death. 

Man  has  made  his  railways  upon  the  earth,  the 
sea  has  become  an  economical  means  of  transit 
through  steam;  there  is  no  quest,  even  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  in  which  our  en- 
terprise may  not  go  with  the  cheap  market  If 
isolated,  with  all  our  pre-eminence  in  industry, 
with  all  our  power  to  create  motion  in  matter — 
we  fail.  Our  mines  may  give  us  silver  and 
gold,  our  valleys  maize  and  wheat,  war  may  take 
from  the  fields  of  labor  its  millions  of  men  in 
other  lands,  we  may  know  what  Carlyle  said 
when  he  sang  of  tools  and  the  man,  and  the 
power  of  the  dwarf  behind  the  engine  to  remove 
mountains ;  but  all  is  of  no  avail  without  an  out- 
let for  our  products.  Governments  may  give 
bounties,  as  Napoleon  did,  for  the  substitution  of 
flax  for  cotton  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  a 
neighbor,  but  the  restricting  invention  returns 
to  plague  the  inventor.  The  active,  free-trading 
nation  will  become  enriched  thereby.  We  may 
have  the  process  by  which  steel  is  made  in  great 
retorts  by  the  ton,  the  refinements  of  the  spectro- 
scope, but  at  last  the  genii  that  wait  upon  the 
magic  ring  of  prosperity  enter  the  unrestrained 
and  cheap  market.  In  vain,  legislators,  do  ye 
endeavor  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Providence, 
for  the  order  of  God  is  freedom  of  exchange! 

When  this   countrv,   bv   a   series    of    insane 
tariffs,  sought   to   exclude    the    merchandise  otT 
other    nations,    it   did    not    grow    rich.     Wheim. 
England,  in   1S46,  repealed    her   corn  laws   sh^ 
made  a  new  commercial  system  that  gave  her— 
the  exchanjics  of  the  world.     Maine  cannot  sel'M 
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imber  abroad  with  a  tariff  which  taxes  the 
or  her  (Uh.  Illinois  cannol  find  as  good  a 
let  for  her  teeming  granaries  in  the  Old 
Id  when  Bhe  atopa  the  (abrica  of  England 
France.  If  we  would  sell  our  machines 
graiiuto  France,  we  must  buv  her  olive  oil 

ulk.  The  rule  has  no  exception.  You 
ot  make  a  bargain  without  two  parties. 
"e  Is  no  sale  without  a  purchaser.  Can  you 
lo  one  without  receiving  from  him,  and  ex- 

to  remain  solvent?  Try  to  sell  abroad 
Dut  purchasing  abroad,  and  you  will  make  a 
re,  and  a  Tallure  more  absurd  (han  any  which 
ial  demonstrates,  or  China  once  illustraled. 

is  not  In  expositions,  in  sul>sidiea,  that  our 
less  prairies  and  abounding  forests,  or  our 


commercial  and  manufacturing  greatness  will 
attract  the  over-populated  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  Let  America  open  her  arms  to  the 
hungry  and  the  hopeless,  and  bid  the  homeless 
come  over  sea  and  land.  Let  them  delve  in  our 
mines,  plow  in  our  soil.  We  liave  air,  and 
water,  and  bread,  and  gold  and  silver,  riches, 
happiness,  and  labor,  for  all  who  come.  Only 
there  stands  in  the  path  the  one  gaunt  specter  of 
selRsh  and  unmitigated  greed  through  legisla- 
tion. The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  for  the  revival  and  prosperity 
of  our  country  is  freedom  of  trade  without 
ttie  folly  of  shackling  it  Theretbre  let  our 
appcal  to  the  world  be  made :  Ad  noi  ad  iaJ»ta- 
rumundam,  'Deaitt,  fofuU.     [Applause.] 


W/LLIAM  M.  SPJt/JVGER. 


WILLIAM    M.    SPRINGER 


PMONG  [he  prominent  public 
1  of  Illinois,  stands  William 
iringer,  tile  present  Con- 
gressman from  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict. He  is  a  nndve  of  Indiana, 
being  bom  in  Sullivan  county,  of  that 
State,  May  30,  1S36.  In  1S4S  his  pa- 
rents removed  with  thdr  family  to  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  where  their  son  Wil- 
liam was  placed  under  the  educational 
charge  of  Dr,  Newton  Bateman.  He 
afterward  pursued  his  studies,  first  at 
Illinoia  College,  and  later  in  the  State 
University  of  Indiana,  where  he  spent 
two  years,  graduating  in  1S5S.  He 
then  returned  to  Illinois,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1S59  or  i860.  He 
soon  set  sail  upon  the  uncertain  sea  of 
politics.  He  was  a  Democrat  from  the 
first,  and  was  the  candidate  of  that  partj' 
for  legislative  honors  in  his  district,  in 
1S60,  hut  was  unsuccessful.  The  next 
year  he  removed  to  Springfield,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1862  he  W.1S  Secretary  of  the  Stale 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Illinois, 
and  performed  his  duties  with    marked 


ability.  For  several  years  sue 
he  devoted  his  attention  untiring 
legal  practice,  and  in  i86S  visi 
rope,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife' 
and  to  secure  the  advantages  to  b 
by  travel  and  study.  In  1870 
turned  home,  and  was  the  sai 
chosen  to  represent  his  county 
Legislature,  serving  during  the 
of  1S70  and  1873. 

In  1874  he  was  elected  to  r 
the  Twelfth  Illinois  District  i 
gress.  He  has  been  re-electe( 
same  post  for  four  succeeding 
Mr.  Spriiiger  is  popular  at  hi 
where  he  is  well  kno)vn,  and  in 
of  Congress  he  la  .in  untiring  i 
legislator.  He  served  with  d! 
on  the  Potter  Election  Commii 
other  important  special  committi 
ing  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.  ] 
dependent  in  his  views,  and  coi 
in  advocating  what  he  believe 
the  right.  When  his  party  has 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Re 
ativcs,  he  has  been  prominent  ai 
the  candidates  for  the  Spcakei 
that  hodv- 
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RESUMPTION   OF   SPECIE    PAYMENTS. 


Mr,  spring *f*$  Speech ^  delivered  indhe  House  of  Repre$eniatrves^  Nov.  ^j,  t8fj. 


:.  Speaker:  We  have  had  a  very  long 
exhaustive  discussion  on  the  pending  bill, 
this  discussion  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
I  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject 
some  confusion  of  ideas  has  also  been 
;ht  out. 

e  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  resump- 
ts  do  not  agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
nt  resumption  act  The  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Garfield],  in  his  elaborate  speech  last 
»  said: 

mit  that  the  law  is  not  entirely  free  from  ambiguity, 
e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  the  execution 
:  law,  declares  that  section  3579  of  the  Revised 
es  is  in  full  force,  namely : 

hen  any  United  States  notes  are  returned  to  the 
iry,  they  may  be  reissued,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
icies  of  the  public  interest  may  require." 
loufi^h  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping^  greenbacks  as  a 
nent  currency  in  the  United  States,  although  I  do 
fself  believe  in  the  g-overnmcnt  bfcoming  a  perma- 
anker,  yet  I  am  willing  for  one  that,  in  order  to 
it  the  shock  to  business  which  gentlemen  fear,  the 
00,000  of  greenbacks  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
ition  as  long'  as  the  wants  of  trade  show  manifestly 
ley  are  needed.  Now,  is  this  a  great  contraction  ? 
Dntraction  at  all? 

iming*  it  all  up  in  a  word :  The  struggle  now  pend- 
this  House  is  on  the  one  hand  to  make  the  green - 
>etter,  and  on  the  other  to  make  it  worse.  The  re- 
ion  act  is  making  it  better  every  day.  Repeal  that 
id  you  make  it  indefinitely  worse. 
y,  gentlemen,  when  you  have  brought  your  g^ecn- 
ip  two  and  one-half  cents  higher  in  value,  you  will 
idded  to  your  volume  of  money  $^oo,ono,ooo  of  gold 
trhich  cannot  circulate  until  greenbacks  are  brought 

• 

those  who  are  afraid  of  contraction  consider  that 
iswer  it. 

who  defend  the  resumption  act  propose  not  to  dcs- 
he  greenback  but  to  dignify  it,  to  glorify  it.  The 
latwe  defend  does  not  destroy  it,  but  preserves  its 
le  at  $300,000,000  and  makes  it  equal  to  and  conver- 
nto  coin. 

;re  we  are  informed  that  the  resumption  act 

lot  destroy  the  greenbacks,  but  dignify  and 

\y  them.     But  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt],  in  his  very  able 
speech  upon  this  subject,  advanced  quite  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  meaning  of  the  act  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  extract  from  his  remarks : 

Mr.  Sprinobm.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  before 
he  takes  his  seat  to  ask  him  one  question  ?  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  it  would  take  $350,000,000  of  gold  coin  in 
order  to  enable  this  country  to  resume  and  maintain 
resumpUon. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York.  No,  not  as  much  as  $350,- 
000,000;  I  think  it  will  take  $375,000,000.  That  I  believe 
will  be  about  the  amount  required  to  maintain  resumption, 
provided  you  contract  the  currency  notes  to  the  point  to 
which  they  ought  to  be  contracted^  and  vnll  be  contracted 
to  enable  us  to  do  business  with  the  same  instruments  of 
exchange,  the  same  amount/rr  capita  as  we  now  use. 

Mr.  Springer.  The  gentleman  refers  to  the  bank 
notes. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York.  All  kinds  of  paper  mon- 
ey; legal  tenders  and  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Springer.  If  you  take  all  the  greenbacks  out  of 
circulation — 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York.  Every  one  of  them  must 
go  out  of  circulation,  and  some  of  the  bank  notes. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  these  conflicting 
views.^  They  cannot  be  reconciled.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  says  that  resumption  means 
that  the  greenback  is  to  be  dignified,  glorified, 
and  made  better.  This  is  perhaps  for  his  green- 
back constituents  in  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  that  resumption  means 
the  wiping  out  of  all  the  greenbacks,  and 
the  further  contraction  of  the  national  bank 
notes.  If  for  no  other  reason  the  resumption 
act  ought  to  be  repealed,  because  its  mean- 
ing is  so  differently  understood.  An  act  of 
Con|]rress  that  is  so  worded  that  ity  ablest  advo- 
cates cannot  agree  as  to  whether  it  will  destroy 
or  make  better  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  mil- 
lions of  the  currency  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
repealed  for  its  uncertainty,  if  for  nothing  else. 
It  is  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  re- 
sumption  act  tliat  causes  much  of  the  present 
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want  of  confidence  and  depression  in  business 
enterprises  of  the  country. 

As  between  the  construction  placed  upon  the 
act  by  the  two  distinguished  gentlemen  referred 
to,  I  adopt  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt.]  That 
is  the  reasonable  meaning  of  the  act.  Redemp- 
tion means  payment,  and  payment  of  a  note  is 
followed  by  its  cancellation.  The  section  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  does  not  apply.  "Notes 
returned  to  the  Treasury  "  are  not  notes  re- 
deemed by  the  government  Section  3579  was 
passed  in  1863,  during  the  war,  and  simply 
authorized  the  reissue  of  legal  tenders  received 
by  the  government  in  taxes.  This  section  is  the 
authority  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  the  expenses  of  the  government 
with  the  same  legal  tenders  which  are  returned 
to  the  government  in  the  public  revenues.  It 
has  no  reference  to  redeemed  notes.  If  the  re- 
sumption act  had  explicitly  stated  on  its  face  that 
the  notes  when  redeemed  should  be  reissued  and 
the  volume  of  legal  tenders  kept  at  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  millions,  the  amount  out- 
standing at  its  passage,  it  would  never  have 
been  passed.  The  Wall  street  creditors  and 
currency  contractionists  would  then  have  had  no 
use  for  such  a  law.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  explicitly  stated  that  the  legal  tenders  when 
redeemed  should  be  canceled  and  destroyed,  it 
would  not  have  passed,  for  the  whole  business 
interests  of  the  country  would  have  cried  out 
against  it.  Hence  it  could  not  have  passed 
without  deceiving  and  cheating  one  class  of  peo- 
ple or  the  other.  It  could  not  have  been  passed 
except  upon  false  pretenses.  Ought  such  a  law 
to  remain  on  <he  statute  books.'* 

There  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  for  the 
repeal  of  this  law.  I  hold  that  the  day  for  re- 
sumption cannot  be  fixed  by  statute.  It  must 
depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
such  favorable  course  of  trade  as  will  cause  an 
accumulation  of  the  precious  metals.     Statutes 


only  embarrass  and  hinder  resumption.  Trade 
and  prosperity  alone  will  bring  it  about 

I  have  heard  much  since  this  discussion  be- 
gan, about  the  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  monthly 
public  debt  statement,  November  i,  for  the  first 
time  introduces  the  subject  of  imports  and  ex* 
ports,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  show  what  he 
deems  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  The  items 
are  these : 

Imports,  (twelve  months  ending  September 
30.  1876) $43S.4«7.a7> 

Imports,  (twelve  months  ending  September 
30,  1877) 4«,i3<.775 

Exports,  (same  time,  1876) 6i9,i73t350 

Exports,  (same  time,  1S77) ^ 667,405,577 

From  these  items  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ex- 
ports for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1877, 
exceeded  the  imports  nearly  $20C ,000,00a  This 
is  claimed  to  be  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.    It 
is  just  the  reverse.     It  means  that  we  have  sent 
out  of  the  country  nearly  $30o,ooo,oco  in  arti* 
cles  of  value  more  than  we  have  received.    It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  statements  in- 
clude the  exports  and  imports  of  specie  and  bul- 
lion.    If  we  got  the  two  hundred  millions  back 
in  coin  we  would  be  even  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  at  least   But  as  it  is,  we  get  nothing  back. 
It   takes   ail  that  to  pay  our  coin   obligations 
abroad.     Let  us  suppose  that  our  imports  were 
six  hundred  millions  and  our  exports  were  four 
hundred  millions,  and  that  a  part  of  the  six  hun- 
dred millions  was  coin,  say  two  hundred  mil- 
lions.    Then  how  would  the  international  bal- 
ance stand  }     Thus : 

Received  from  abroad  manufactured  articles-, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877,  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  ; 
gold  coin  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000;  totals 
$600,000,000.  Exported  during  same  time 
manufactured  articles,  breadstuffs,  etc.,  to  the 
amount  of  $400,000,000. 

That  is  what  I  call  a  favorable  balance  oi 
trade.  The  country  is  richer  at  the  end  of  th< 
year   by   exactly    $200,000,000.      It    is   passing 
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strange  that  leading  statesmen  of  the  country 
have  not  learned  this  simple  lesson  in  political 
economy.  A  country  never  accumulates  coin 
(except  from  its  mines)  unless  its  imports  exceed 
its  exports,  the  coin  movements  being  a  part  of 
each. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  imports  of  Great 
Britain  have  exceeded  the  exports  by  from 
$500,000,000  to  $6oo,ooo,oco  annually.  I  have 
not  the  dates  for  previous  years  before  me,  but 
presume  the  same  condition  of  things  substan- 
tially has  continued  for  many  years.  For  the 
ten  years  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  has 
been  over  $5,000,000,000.  Is  England  getting 
poorer  or  richer?  Her  aggregate  of  exports  and 
imports  has  increased  from  $2,445,000,000  in 
1865  to  $3,335,000,000  in  1874.  Her  manufact- 
ures, railroads,  and  mineral  resources  show  an 
equal  increase  during  the  same  time.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  and  conclusive  that,  with 
five  billions  of  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
during  the  past  ten  years  the  prosperity,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth  of  the  country  have  been  con- 
tinually on  the  increase.  This  effectually  dis- 
poses of  the  favoraljle-balance-of-trade  theory 
which  has  been  so  often  advanced  during  this 
discussion. 

In  order  to  resume  specie  payments  and  main- 
tain resumption  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  at  least  $350,000,000  of  coin  in 
the  country.  And  this  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  present  resumption  act  will 
cause  all  the  greenbacks  to  be  redeemed  and 
canceled  as  soon  as  possible  after  January  i,  1S79, 
leaving  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country 
to  consist,  in  round  numbers,  of  $300,000,000  of 
bank  notes  and  $350,000,000  of  coin.  If  resump- 
tion is  to  be  upon  the  gold  basis,  this  coin  must  all 
be  in  gold.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, in  making  preparation  for  resumption, 
to  consider  whether  resumption  is  contemplated 
upon  the  gold  basis  only,  or  upon  the  basis  of  gold 
«"<i  silver. 

^t  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  also, 


to  consider  the  amount  of  coin  now  in  the 
country,  and  what  amount  there  will  probably 
be  in  the  country  at  the  time  fixed  for  resump- 
tion by  the  act  of  January  14,  1875.  A*  careful 
examination  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  coin 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  of  the  coin  production 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  time,  will 
throw  sufficient  light  upon  the  subject  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  with  reasonable  accuracy  the 
probable  amount  of  coin  there  will  be  in  the 
country  January  i,  1879. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  from  the  fre- 
quent reference  made  to  the  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  as  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  resump- 
tion, that  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  specie 
and  bullion  into  this  country.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  which  so  many  members  have  advanced 
since  this  discussion  began,  the  United  States 
would  be  the  richer  by  this  difference.  But  I 
cannot  see  how  a  nation  is  to  get  rich  when  it 
sends  out  of  the  country  continually  more 
values  than  it  receives  from  other  countries. 
We  have  sent  out  of  the  country  during  the  past 
three  years  over  $338,000,000  of  substantial 
values,  for  which  we  have  received  no  return. 
That  sum  was  required  to  pay  our  coin  interest 
and  private  and  corporated  indebtedness  due 
abroad.  The  excess  of  specie  exported  over  that 
imported  for  the  same  period  was  $127,188,896. 
Instead  of  drawing  specie  from  other  countries 
for  purposes  of  resumption,  we  are  sending 
abroad  large  sums  to  pay  our  foreign  indebted- 
ness. And  this  is  what  gentlemen  call  *' prepar- 
ing for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments." 

But,  adopting  the  test  laid  down  by  President 
Grant  in  1873,  we  must  look  for  an  "accumula- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  from 
the  products  of  our  mines."  The  trade  balances 
make  a  poor  showing  for  resumption. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  estimates  that  the 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  country  June  30,  1875, 
amounted  to  $142,000,000.     Of  this  amount  at 
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least  $30,000,000  were  in  bullion,  which  has  since 
been  coined,  exported,  or  consumed  in  the  arts. 
This  would  leave  but  $112,000,000  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  the  country  June  30,  1875.  Since 
that  time  the  coin  has  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  excess  of  impc>rts  and  coinage  over 
exports.  An  examination  of  the  statistics 
already  referred  to,  will  show  this  excess  to  be  as 
follows :  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  the 
accumulation  of  coinage  was  $16,996,192,  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  ^^  ^'^^ 
$44,612,177. 

Some  visionary  resumptionists  have  contend- 
ed that  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be 
any  considerable  quantity  of  gold  in  the  country 
in  order  to  resume  specie  f>ayments ;  that  public 
confidence  is  the  most  that  is  required;  that 
people  will  not  demand  the  gold  when  they 
know  they  can  get  it ;  and  that  but  few  green- 
backs will  be  presented  for  redemption  after 
January  i,  1879.  Such  visionary  ideas  are 
hardly  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 
Every  intelligent  student  of  political  economy 
knows  that  a  sound  monetary  system  cannot 
exist  upon  a  specie  basis  unless  there  is  a  cer- 
tain relation  between  the  amount  of  coin  and 
the  amount  of  paper  money  in  the  country.  In 
France  the  relation  between  coin  and  paper 
monev  which  is  deemed  necessary  for  safety  is 
that  of  live  dollars  in  paper  to  seven  in  coin. 
But  the  actual  relation  is  that  of  five  of  paper  to 
twelve  of  coin,  there  being  $500,000,000  of  paper 
monev  and  $1,200,000,000  of  coin  in  the  country. 
Of  the  latter  amount  $500,000,000  in  coin  lie  idle 
in  the  Bank  of  France.  In  England  there  are 
$140,000,000  of  paper  money  to  $500,000,000  in 
coin.  In  Germany  there  are  $285,000,000  in 
paper  money,  and  $555,000,000  in  coin. 

In  the  United  States  before  the  war  there 
were  $200,000,000  of  paper  money  and  $300,- 
000,000  of  coin.  The  numerous  suspensions  of 
specie  payments  in  this  country  from  1809  to 
1 86 1,  almost  averaging  one  suspension  in  every 
ten  years,  should  admonish  us  that  it  is  folly  and 


madness  to  attempt  to  resume  and  maintain  re- 
sumption, unless  the  amount  of  coin  in  the 
country  exceeds  the  volume  of  the  paper  money. 
But  if  the  greenbacks,  which  are  a  legal  tender, 
and  take  the  place  of  gold,  are  to  remain  as  a 
part  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  resumption 
may  take  place  as  soon  as  the  government  can 
accumulate  in  its  own  Treasury  $150,000,000  of 
gold  coin,  which  can  be  held  permanently  for 
purposes  of  resumption.  But  under  the  present 
resumption  law  the  legal  tenders  will  soon, 
after  January  i,  1879,  be  canceled  and  destroyed, 
and  the  bank  notes  be  left  as  the  only  paper 
money  of  the  country.  With  $300,000,000  of 
such  paper  permanently  in  the  country,  the  coin 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  $500,000,000,  $150,- 
000,000  more  than  I  have  estimated  as  neces- 
sary. But  the  probabilities  are  that  the  depres- 
sion of  business  caused  bv  the  efiEort  for  re- 
sumption  will  cause  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  the  bank  paper  to  be  withdrawn  and 
canceled.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  begin  resump- 
tion and  maintain  it  with  $350,000,000  of  gold 
coin  in  the  country.  But  there  must  be  no 
panics,  no  crop  failures,  no  disturbances  in  the 
commercial  world,  or  there  will  be  immediate 
sus|X'nsion  again. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  during  this  dis- 
cussion that  the  greenback  was  so  ne^irly  equal 
to  gold  that  resumption  had  practically  taken 
place;  that  all  the  evils  of  contraction  had  been 
experienced  already ;  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween gold  and  greenbacks  was  so  little  that 
resumption  could  work  no  further  mischief.  A^ 
greater  mistake  was  never  uttered.  The  bring- 
ing of  greenbacks  to  par  with  coin  is  not  the  re- 
sumption provided  for  in  the  present  act.  Re- 
sumption under  the  law  means  cancellation  oE 
the  greenbacks,  and  destroying  the  legal  papci— 
of  the  country.  Legal  tenders  can  be  mad& 
equal  to  gold  in  value  without  redemption  and. 
cancellation.  Receive  them  for  duties  on  im- 
ports. Make  them  convertible  into  United- 
States   bonds,  as  they  were  in   1863.     Let  th^ 
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goTemment  honor  them  itself,  and  they  will  be 
equal  in  value  with  gold,  without  other  or 
further  legislation.  , 

It  is  unaccountable  to  me  that  the  national 
banks  are  so  anxious  to  force  specie  p>ayments 
upon  the  country.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  and 
cancel  the  greenbacks,  after  January  i,  1879,  he 
will  and  must  do  so.  What  will  then  be  the 
condition  of  the  banks  of  the  country?  They 
will  be  required  to  pay  on  demand,  in  ^old,  their 
circulating  notes  and  individual  deposits. 

The  amount  of  deposits  in  State  banks,  pri- 
vate banks,  savings  banks,  loans  and  trust  com- 
panies,  and  national  banks,  on  M^y  31, 1876,  was 
$1,974,187,449.  The  circulation  of  the  national 
banks  October  i,  1877,  was  $317,025,904.  The 
aggregate  amount  due  and  payable  on  demand 
by  the  banks  of  the  country  is  therefore  $2,291,- 
313,353.  What  preparation  have  the  national 
banks  made  for  their  share  of  these  enormous 
sums,  payable  on  demand,  in  gold,  on  and  after 
January  i,  1879? 

The  whole  amount  of  gold  coin  in  the  two 
thousand  and  eighty  national  banks  on  the  ist 
day  of  October,  1877,  was  but  $4,869,656.46. 
The  effort  to  support  such  an  enormous  credit 
upon  such  a  narrow  foundation  may  be  success- 
ful, but  it  is  certainly  neither  an  evidence  of 
lunacy  nor  demagoguery  to  doubt  it. 

The  banks  and  the  Treasury  Department  have 
invented  a  new  method  of  swelling  coin  bal- 
ances, which  is  done  by  what  are  called  coin 
certificates.  Any  person  may  deposit  gold  coin 
or  bullion  in  the  Treasury,  and  take  a  certificate 
therefor.  The  certificate  is  a  legal  tender  for 
duties  on  imports,  and  when  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  instead  of  being  canceled  they  are 
carried  on  the  books  as  coin  certificates.  On  the 
xstof  November  $33,543,200  of  these  coin  cer- 
tificates were  in  the  Treasury,  and  were  pub- 
lished as  so  much  coin.  The  national  banks  also 
hold  about  twelve  millions  of  them.  These  are 
carried  on  their  books  as  coin,  because  the  coin 


they  represent  is  actually  deposited  in  the 
Treasury.  But  the  result  of  this  financial  leger- 
demain is  this :  That  the  same  dollar  appears  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time.  The  Treasury  has 
the  gold  deposit;  the  bank  has  the  gold  certifi- 
cates, or  they  are  paid  into  the  Treasury  for 
duties  on  imports,  and  again  appear  as  coin. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  very  little  gold  coin  in 
the  country,  much  less  than  I  have  conceded. 
There  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  gold  coin  in  the  country  at  this  time,  and 
there  cannot,  with  any  reasonable  certainty,  be 
accumulated  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  gold  coin  in  the  country  by  the  ist 
of  January,  1879.  And  with  this  paltry  sum 
the  great  work  of  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments is  to  be  begun — resuming  on  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  paper  money  in  the  country 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  coin ! 

If  the  government  persists  in  its  present  de- 
termination to  force  specie  payments  on  and 
after  January  i,  1879,  there  are  no  means  of  es- 
timating the  disastrous  consequences.  Universal 
bankruptcy  will  ensue,  and  instead  of  resumption 
taking  place  and  being  maintained,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  banks  will  be  left  in  a  chronic 
state  of  suspension. 

But  the  banks  and  the  government  are  not 
alone  to  suffer.  The  individual,  corporate,  and 
municipal  indebtedness  of  the  country,  amount^ 
ing  to  an  incredible  sum,  variously  estimated  at 
from  eight  to  ten  billions  of  dollars,  must,  after 
the  day  of  resumption  has  arrived,  be  paid  in 
gold  if  it  be  demanded,  or  at  best  in  paper  con- 
vertible on  demand  into  gold. 

Is  it  possible  to  carry  this  immense  debt 
burden  on  a  gold  basis  with  the  meager  supply 
we  have  of  the  precious  metals?  I  think  not. 
The  effort  will  destroy  the  productive  industries 
of  the  country,  and  result  only  in  universal 
bankruptcy,  and  financial  ruin. 

The  present  resumption  act  has  utterly  failed 
in  producing  the  good  effects  promised  by  its 
projectors.     President  Grant,  in  his  annual  mes- 
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sage,  December  7,  1874,  the  session  which 
passed  in  January  thereafter  the  resumption 
act,  said: 

**  I  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  at  this  session, 
to  devise  such  legislation  as  will  renew  confidence,  revive 
all  the  industries,  start  us  on  a  career  of  prosperity  to 
last  for  manj  years,  and  to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation 
and  the  people.  Steps  toward  the  return  to  a  specie  basis 
are  the  great  requisites  to  this  devoutly-to*be'Sought- 
for  end." 

The  restoration  of  confidence,  the  revival  of 
industries,  the  era  of  prosperity — ends  so  de- 
voutly sought  for,  and  promised  to  the  country, 
as  the  sure  result  of  the  passage  of  the  resump- 
tion act — have  not  been  realized.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  result  has  been  the  reverse. 

But  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Let 
the  policy  of  forced  resumption  be  persisted  in, 
and  no  man  can  tell  what  will  be  the  result. 
But  we  may  form  some  idea  of  it.  If  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  since  the  resumption 
act  passed,  January  14,  1875,  to  the  amount  of 
$27,000,000  of  greenbacks  and  $35,000,000  of 
bank  notes,  making  an  aggregate  paper  money 
contraction  of  $62,000,000,  has  resulted  in  the 
wide- spread  distress  and  bankruptcy  we  now  see 
in  the  country,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  a 
further  contraction  to  the  amount  of  $354,000,- 
o(Xj  of  greenbacks  and  $100,000,000  of  the  bank 
paper,  as  predicted  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  shall  take  place  under  the 
operation  of  the  resumption  act?  It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  present  financial  distress  is  attributa- 
ble to  causes  which  antedate  the  passage  of  the 
resumption  act.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  that  act, 
instead  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  country, 
has  greatly  aggravated  our  difficulties,  and  has 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to 
recover  their  losses,  or  to  save  their  shrinking 
fortunes.  How  many  thousands,  who  have  thus 
far  withstood  the  fury  of  the  storm,  are  now 
waiting  anxiously  for  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  come  to  their  rescue  by  repealing  the 
law  which  so  sorely  oppresses  them,  and  threat- 
ens their  ultimate  ruin  ?  Shall  we  disappoint  their 
hopes,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  wail  of  dis- 


tress? Or  shall  we  rather  come  to  their  rescue, 
by  repealing  this  grievous  measure,  and  thus 
restore  confidence  to  the  country,  and  (Mrosperify 
to  the  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  friends  of  repeal  upon  this 
floor  have  been  denounced  here,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  as  repudiators,  inflationists,  and  luna- 
tics.   I  will  not  dignify  these  epithets  by  calling 
others  equally  unjust  and  unreasonable.  But  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  those  who  favor  the  repeal  of 
the  present  resumption  act,  did  not  aid  in  procur- 
ing the  legislation  by  which  the  legal  tender  notes 
were  dishonored  by  the  government,  by  refus- 
ing to  receive  them  for  duties  on  imports.     We 
did  not  aid  and.  abet  the  repudiation  of  the  con- 
tract upon  which  the  5.20  bonds  were  issued,  and 
a  wholesale  robbery  of  the  people  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of   millions  of  dollars,  was  l^al- 
ized,  and  consummated  in  1869.     We  did  not  in 
a  clandestine  manner  procure  legislation  in  1873 
demonetizing  silver,  and  changing  the  contracts 
upon  which  all  the  public  securities  and  private 
indebtedness  were  founded;  nor  do  we  now  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  the  wrong  and  outrage 
which  resulted  from  this  fraudulent  piece  of  leg- 
islation, procured  in  the  interest  of  creditors,  and 
to  the  robbery  of  all  the  debtors  and  tlie  tax- 
payers of  the  country.    We  did   not  denounce 
the  bankers  and  capitalists  of  Wall  street  in  1873, 
in  time  of  the  great  crisis  of  that  year,  because 
they,  in  their  extremity  and  hour  of  need,  im- 
plored the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  reissue,  upon  a  doubtful  provision  of  law  9 
forty-four    millions   of    greenbacks,   and    thro\*r 
them  upon  the  market  in  the  purchase  cf  bonds. 
We  did   not  then  laugh  at  their  fear,  nor  moclc 
when  a  financial  calamity  was  upon  them. 

No,  the  friends  of  ref>eal  have  not  done  al  X 
the  mischief  that  is  properly  chargeable  to  th 
financial  legislation  of  the  past  We  do  no 
propose,  or  favor,  repudiation.  We  will  kee 
the  contract  in  its  letter  and  spirit  Can  th 
capitalists  j^ay  as  much?  Will  they  return  t 
the  original  contract  upon  which  the  5.20  bond 
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were  isKucd,  and  restore  the  silver  dollar  to  the 
position  in  the  money  of  the  country  wliich  it 
occupied  prior  to  1873? 

We  do  not  desire  inflation.  But  we  oppose 
contraction,  and  insist  that  the  paper  money  of 
the  country  shall  be  equal  to  the  demands  of 
business.  On  the  14th  day  of  January,  1875, 
when  this  resumption  act  passed,  there  -were 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  legal 
tenders,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty -one  millions 
of  bank  notes  in  circulation.  Between  Novem- 
ber 1,  1872,  and  the  same  date,  1874,  there  were 
added  twenty-two  millions  to  the  greenback 
currency,  and  eleven  millions  to  the  bank  circu- 
lation. This  was  done  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  Wall  street,  and  tlie  Eastern  capitalists. 
When  they  asked  for  bread  we  did  not  give 
them  a  stone.  When  they  cried  out  for  more 
greenbacks  and  bank  paper,  their  demands  were 
heeded.  But  the  cry  for  more  money  now 
comes  from  the  people.  Will  it  be  heeded? 
While  many  think  the  volume  of  the  currency 
should  be  put  back,  as  a  measure  of  justice  to 
the  debtor  classes,  to  what  it  was  in  1875,  when 
the  resumption  act  passed,  yet  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  that  question  now.  Ref>eal  merely 
stops  where  we  now  are,  and  provides  no  addi- 
tional issues,  but  lets  the  amount  of  currency 
remain  at  its  present  volume.  This  is  the  sum 
of  our  offending. 

But  what  do  those  upon  the  other  side  of  this 
question  propose?     The  contraction  which  has 
already  taken   place   has   produced  such  wide- 
spread ruin,  that  one  would  think  it  madness  to 
pursue  so  fatal  a  policy.     But  still   further  con- 
txaction  is  demanded.     The  whole  legal  tender 
currency  is  to  be  destroyed  as  with  a  consuming 
fire,  and  a  hundred  millions  of  the  bank  paper 
n:iust  share  the  same  fate — cremation  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  and  confiscation  of  their  property. 
I  appeal  to  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
*^«i  this   floor,   to   the   Representatives    of    the 
States  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  to 
^lie  Executive,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue, 


to  interpose  their  authority  as  the  law-making 
power  of  the  country,  to  avert  by  proper  legisla- 
tion the  fearful  consequences  which  must  follow 
the  futile  attempt  to  carry  out  the  present  re- 
sumption act. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avert,  if  possible, 
a  threatened  calamity.  The  dead  past  must 
bury  its  dead.  We  cannot  call  into  commercial 
life  the  thousands  who  have  already  gone  down 
to  financial  ruin.  But  other  thousands  on  the 
\'Qr^&  of  dissolution  are  crying  for  relief.  Still 
others,  now  comf>aratively  secure,  see  the  threat- 
ened danger  that  may  befall  them  through  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  They,  too,  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  situation,  and  demand  repeal. 

If  this  Congress  does  not  repeal  this  oppres- 
sive measure,  the  next  will;  for  nothing  is  set- 
tled in  this  country  that  is  not  settled  rightly. 
A  popular  revolution  is  impending.  State  fol- 
lows State  in  pronouncing  against  the  financial 
legislation  which  has  produced  the  present  dis- 
tress, and  still  holds  the  country  in  the  paralysis 
of  hard  times.  The  questions  involved  are  of 
the  most  transcendent  importance.  The  cause 
is  that  of  the  people ;  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber.    Can  the  ultimate  result  be  doubtful? 

''Revolutions  never  go  backward."  The  green- 
back money  will  not  be  abandoned  by  the  peo- 
ple while  there  is  a  dollar  of  the  bonded  debt  of 
the  country  unpaid.  The  interest  upon  the 
$3S4,ocx>,ooo  of  legal  tenders,  if  they  be  con- 
verted into  5  per  cent,  bonds,  would  amount  to 
$17,700,000  annually.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  never  deprive  themselves  of  so  much 
of  their  circulating  medium  at  so  fearful  a  cost. 

The  resumption  act  confers  upon  national 
banks  the  monopoly  of  issuing  all  the  paper 
money  of  the  country.  Repeal  means  that  one- 
half  of  it,  or  $354,000,000  of  the  paper  currency, 
shall  be  issued  by  the  government  directly.  The 
banks  demand  all.  The  people  demand  half. 
This  is  the  vital  issue  involved  in  repeal.  In 
the  future,  other  questions  will  arise,  of  which 
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it  is  nol  necessarj-  to  speak  at  this  time.  But 
whatever  those  questions  ma^  be,  the  people, 
while  maintaining  the  national  honor  and  credit, 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  never  ceue  their  de- 


mands until  full  justice  is  done  to  alt  classes. 
until  labor  shall  have  its  just  reward,  and  unlit 
the  laws  shall  secure  equal  rights  to  all  ir 
and  grant  exclu«ive  privileges  to  none. 
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»  Dubuque,  was  bom  at  Perry, 
Ohio,  March  2,  1829.  He  im- 
•roved  the  privileges  offered  by 
!  common  schools  of  his  native 
md  then,  pressing  on  for  bet- 
gs,  he  entered  Western  Reserve 

Ohio,  and  secured  the  benefits 
trough  course  of  instruction  in 
titution.  After  completing  his 
in  college,  he  entered  upon  the 

law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
an  practicing  in  his  native  State. 

attracted  to  the  great  West  by 
)rtunities  it  offered  to  young  men 
y  and  determination,  and  in  1857 
I  from  his  native  State,  and  sct- 
Dubuquc,  Iowa,  where  he  has 
ided  and  practiced  his  profession, 
otion  to  his  chosen  work,  his 
1    masterv   of    the    laws    of    his 

and  his  ability  to  use  his  knowl- 
:ctively,  secured  to  him  more  than 

success  in  his  calling;  and  this 
nd  abilitv  attracted  the  attention 
eading  influential  men  of  the 
Be  was  appointed  to  a  place  on 
amor's  staff,  and  soon  found  am- 
rtunity  for  the  use  of  all  his  power 


and  energy.  The  war  of  the  Rebellion 
made  a  demand  on  the  loyal  men  of  the 
North,  to  which  they  nobly  responded. 
Some  were  called  to  the  tented  field,  and 
the  scene  of  battle,  and  others,  no  less 
noble  and  brave,  were  called  to  see  to 
the  organization  and  the  supply  of  the 
army.  Mr.  Allison  was  called  to  the 
latter  duty,  and  performed  it  with 
ability  and  success.  In  1862,  only  five 
years  after  entering  the  State,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  to  rep- 
resent his  district  in  Congress,  He 
was  elected,  and  by  successive  re-elec- 
tions served  in  the  House  until  1S71, 
when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Hon. 
James  Harlan  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
March  4,  1873,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term  he  was  re-elected  for 
a  second,    which   will    expire    March  3, 

1885. 

Mr.  Allison  soon  took  a  prominent  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  and  dis- 
charged every  duty  devolving  upon  him 
acceptably  to  his  district  and  his  State. 
When  strong,  clear-minded  men  were 
needed  to  grapple  with  the  momentous 
questions  that  came   before  Congress  in 
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those  terrible  days  when  treachery  and 
rebellion  were  clutching  at  the  Nation's 
throat,  none  stood  firmer  than  William 
B.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  and  none  with  clearer 
vision  or  more  abiding  faith  saw  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  right,  or  with  more 
manly  patience  worked  and  waited  for  it. 
After  the  war  closed,  there  were  still 
many  dangers  to  be  met,  and  Iowa  knew 
that  no  safer  man  could  be  found  to  look 
to  the  interests  of  the  Nation  in  the  high- 
est legislative  body  of  the  land,  and  Mr. 
Allison  was  promoted  to  the  Senate, 
where,  for  ten  years,  he  has  done  faith- 
ful service.  During  that  time  he  has 
ser\-ed  on  two  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  Senate — those  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Finance,  holding  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  former  at 
present,  and  for  several  years  past. 

Mr.  Allison  is  not  a  man  of  many 
speeches,  but  he  is  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  much  work.  He  has  the  confidence 
of  his  political  opponents,  as  well  as  of 
his  friends,  to  such  a  degree  that  a  fellow 
Senator  has  said :  "  I  have  seen  a  word 
of  explanation  and  assurance  from  him 


silence  Beck  and  Bayard,  and  other  op- 
position leaders." 

In  1883,  one  of  the  questions  entering 
into  the  political  campaign  in  Iowa  was 
the  election  of  a  United    States  Senator 
to   succeed  Mr.  Allison   in    1885.     ^^^ 
Legislature  to  be  elected  during  that  cam- 
paign  was   to   choose  a   Senator.     The 
almost  universal  desire  of  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  State  was  that  Senator  Alli- 
son be  his  own  successor.     The  Demo- 
cratic and  Greenback   parties   united  in 
the  effort  to  accomplish  his  defeat.     Mr. 
Allison  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, and  threw  his  whole  power  into 
the  work.     He  delivered  one  speech  at 
Clarinda,  on  Saturday,  August  1 1,  1883, 
which,  lor   masterly   comprehension  of 
the   great   questions   before   the  people, 
both  State  and  National,  stamped  him  as 
one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his  day. 
On  the  day  following,  the  melancholy 
death  of  Mrs.  Allison  closed  the  mouth  of 
the  Senator  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign; 
but  the  results  of  the  election  on  the  9th 
of  October  presage  the   return   of    Mr, 
Allison  to  the  Senate  for  a  third  term. 


REMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER. 


H3- 


Mr,  Aliison*s  Speech^  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate^  Dec.  /j,  /<S^, 

Mr.  President:     I  did  not  intend  to  offer        I  conceive  to    be  some  erroneous  impressions 

as  to  the  effect  of  the  remonetization  of  silver. 
I  regret,  exceedingly,  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  seen  proper  to  antagonize  his  resoiu- 


any  remarks  upon  this  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  when  the  debate  began,  and  I  shall 
only  occupy  a  brief  time  now  to  correct  what 
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at  I  conceive  to  be  the  main  question 
!  Senate,  namely,  what  shall  be  done 
t;  whether  or  not  silver  shall  again 
>lace  as  a  part  of  the  money  of  the 
tates,  because,  unless  that  shall  take 
authority  of  law,  the  bonds  of  the 
sites  must,  by  force  of  existing  stat- 
lid  in  gold  coin. 

that  we  have  not  discussed  the  main 
first,  for  another  reason,  because  all 
lent  thus  far  against  the  proposition 
lator  from  Ohio,  is  based  on  the  idea 
the  intention  of  this  Senate  and  the 

this  country,  to  pla^e  as  money,  a 
1  will  be  intrinsically  less  in  value  than 
;oin  that  we  now  have  in  circulation, 
f  we  had  discussed  first  the  question 
lonetization  of  silver  and  the  method 
rmonetization,  we  should  have  saved 
much  of  the  discussion  with  reference 
itive  values  between  gold  and  silver 
ment.  The  argument  of  the  Senator 
iware  [Mr.  Bayard]  to-day,  was  based 
on  the  idea  that,  if  we  recoined  siWer 
[  grains  of  standard  silver  as  the  dol- 
;oin,  when  in  circulation,  will  not  be 
alue  to  the  gold  dollar  now  in  circula- 
js  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
n  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  this 
ssumes  that  the  effect  of  legislation 
e  place  will  be  that  a  silver  dollar,  as 
of  value  and  instrument  of  exchange, 

I  equal  to  a  gold  dollar. 

»  to  me  if  the  silver   dollar   of  412^ 

II  be  equal  in  this  country  to  the  gold 
55.8  grains,  either  from  the  fact  that 
le  coinage  of  silver,  or  from  the  fact 
nit  the  legal-tender  quality  of  silver, 
ly  other  fact,  then  the  argument  of 
)r  from  Delaware,  as  to  the  effect  on 

credit,  will  fail.     And,    in    order   to 

argument    stronger,    he   asked    the 

whether  or  not  there  was  any  place  in 

now  where  4125^   grains  of  standard 


silver  were  equal  to  25.8  grains  of  standard 
gold.  I  can  point  him  to  a  place  where  a  less 
number  of  grains  of  silver,  namely  400  grains 
of  standard  silver  are  equivalent  to  25.8  grains 
of  standard  gold.  That  place  is  the  Bank  of 
France,  which,  it  is  said,  holds  in  its  vaults  to- 
day more  than  $300,000,000  of  gold  and  a  little 
less  than  $200,000,000  of  silver.  You  take  a 
note  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  that  bank,  and 
you  receive  for  it,  as  you  desire,  either  gold  or 
silver,  or  both,  with  a  relative  value  of  15^  of 
one  to  I  of  the  other,  whereas  the  standard  that 
we  propose  is  a  standard  equal  to  16  to  i.  So 
you  may  go  to  Germany  to-day  and  you  will 
find  if  you  take  a  two-thaler  piece  to  the  Ger- 
man government  that  they  will  give  you  in 
gold  its  equivalent  at  the  rate  of  i$}i  to  i.  So 
that  there  is  something  more  in  this  question 
than  the  mere  question  of  the  commercial  value 
of  gold  as  compared  with  silver  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  which  means  simply  the  bullion 
price  of  silver  in  the  London  market. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  has 
been  great  confusion  with  reference  to  this 
matter  of  our  coinage.  I  admit  it  is  a  delicate 
and  difficult  question  and  should  only  be 
changed  or  touched  after  full  debate  and  upon 
the  strongest  considerations  of  public  necessity. 
For  myself  I  would  not  by  any  act  of  this  Con- 
gress so  regulate  the  value  of  money  as  that  in 
this  country  a  dollar  in  silver  would  be  less 
than  a  dollar  in  gold  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange  or  measure  of  value.  If  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  correctly,  he  is  in 
favor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  some 
form.  He  surely  is. not  in  favor  of  such  remon- 
etization as  will  compel  the  people  of  this 
country  to  take  a  debased  dollar  in  silver;  he,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  in  favor  of  such  remonetiza- 
tion as  will  place  these  two  metals  in  this 
country  practically  at  par  with  each  other  upon 
some  relative  basis,  and  which  will  insure  the 
circulation  of  both  and  make  them  interchange- 
able so  far  as  legislation  can  effect  this  object. 
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Now,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
obligation  of  the  government  to  pay  the  pres- 
ent indebtedness  either  in  gold  or  silver,  I 
think  that  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  may 
be  the  currency  of  the  country  to-day  as  what 
will  be  the  money  of  the  country  when  these 
obligations  are  payable.  But  in  the  meantime 
we  are  compelled  to  pay  semi-annually  the 
interest  upon  these  obligations,  and  the  money 
in  which  this  interest  is  paid  should  be  the 
money  contemplated  by  the  contract  under 
which  the  bonds  were  issued. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  coinage 
of  this  country,  we  shall  find  that  the  silver 
dollar  was  in  existence  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed.  It  was  at  that  time  the  unit  of 
money  and  the  sole  measure  of  value.  By  the 
law  of  1786,  375.64  grains  of  fine  silver  consti- 
tuted the  dollar  and  the  money  unit  of  the 
United  States.  That  waB  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Eagles  and  half-eagles 
were  authorized  by  the  same  act  to  be  coined. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1792, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  changed  this 
coinage,  but  it  did  not  change  the  unit  of  value 
or  the  monev  of  account;  and  I  assert,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  up  to  1873, 
so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  the  silver 
dollar  of  371^  grains  of  pure  silver  was  the 
unit  of  value  in  this  country  and  the  legal 
money  of  account,  and  it  was  only  changed  by 
the  law  of  the  12th  of  February,  1873,  when  the 
gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains  was  made  the  unit  of 
value  and  the  money  of  account,  and  the 
further  coinage  of  the  old  silver  dollar  was 
prohibited. 

Therefore,  every  bond  issued  prior  to  that 
time  was  issued  upon  the  basis  of  the  money 
unit  of  the  silver  dollar.  While  nominally  we 
had,  it  is  true,  a  double  standard — that  is,  gold 
and  silver  were  both  a  legal  tender — ^yet  the 
silver  dollar  was  the  monev  of  account  and  the 
unit  of  value,  and  those  who  purchased  our 
bonds  could  not  have  contemplated  at  any  time 


that  silver  was  to  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
money  of  this  country. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  money 
of  this  country  when  the  act  of  1873  ^-as 
passed,  because  during  the  period  from  1861  to 
1873  it  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  Why  did  it  not.' 
By  the  act  of  1792  we  fixed  the  relation 
of  silver  to  gold  as  15  to  i.  We  over- 
valued silver  and  undervalued  gold.  It  is 
true  these  two  metals  circulated  side  by 
side  in  this  country  for  some  time  afterward.  I 
believe  until  1820;  but  the  chief  circulation  was 
silver,  not  only  silver  dollars  of  our  own  coin- 
age, but  Mexican  dollars  and  Spanish  dollars; 
so  that  silver  constituted  the  principal  coin 
circulation  of  the  country  up  to  about  182a 
When  the  government  of  Great  Britaiit  estab- 
lished the  single  gold  standard,  then  the  gold 
gradually  left  this  country  until  1832,  when, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  made  in  that  year  (which  I  have  before 
me,  but  which  I  will  not  stop  to  read)  there  was 
estimated  to  be  $3o,cxx>,ooo  of  silver  coin  in  this 
country  and  only  about  $500,000  of  gold  coin. 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Delaware  tells  us  that 
there  never  has  been  an  instance  where  our 
bonds  were  paid  in  silver.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  great  debt  which  was  created  by  the 
necessities  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
181 2,  and  which  was  liquidated  between  that 
time  and  1835,  was  not  paid  in  silver,  or  upon 
the  basis  of  silver  valuation,  because  in  1830, 
1 83 1,  1832,  and  1833,  gold  as  compared  witli 
silver  in  this  country  was  at  a  premium  rang- 
ing from  three  to  ten  per  cent.  ?  Silver  was  the 
money  of  account;  all  transactions  were  based 
upon  silver;  all  the  government  transactions  as 
well  as  individual  transactions  were  conducted 
in  that  money.  The  very  fact  that  gold  was 
not  the  money  of  account  was  the  reason  why 
in  1834,  when  the  coinage  was  changed,  the 
gold  dollar  was  reduced  in  value,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing the  vahie  of  the  silver   dollar;    371 V 
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grains  of  pure  silver  constituted  the  dollar  of  ac- 
count and  the  unit  of  value.  It  was  argued  hy 
the  men  who  discussed  the  question  in  that 
dajr  that  it  would  not- do  to  debase  the  coinage 
hy  reducing  the  value  of  the  unit,  and  therefore 
they  changed  the  gold  dollar,  so  that  it  was 
worth  6)^  per  cent  less  than  it  was  before  diat 
law  was  passed.  In  other  words,  all  the  debts 
of  this  country  were  scaled  down  by  the  law  of 
1834  ^  ^^  extent  of  6yi  per  cent,  if  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  the  new  gold  coins  authorized  by 
the  act  of  1834,  '^^ic^  changed  the  relation  of 
15  to  I,  to  16  to  I. 

What  was  the  effect  of  thus  reducing  the 
value  of  the  gold  dollar.'  The  effect  of  it  of 
course  was  to  drive  silver  out  of  the  country, 
but  silver  still  continued  to  be  the  money  unit 
by  law.  The  silver  went  out  of  the  country 
gradually  until  1849,  when  it  had  so  passed 
from  circulation  that  Congress  found  it  neces- 
sary  to,  for  the  first  time,  authorize  the  coinage 
of  a  gold  dollar.  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  that  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton in  his  report  upon  the  Mint  in  1791,  rec- 
ommended that  the  unit  of  value  should  be 
based  upon  both  metals ;  but  Congress  did  not 
adopt  his  recommendation.  He  recommended 
that  the  unit  should  be  based  upon  both  metals, 
and  therefore  recommended  the  coinage  of  a 
gold  dollar  and  a  silver  dollar  as  well;  but 
when  Congress  passed  the  Mint  act  of  1792  they 
omitted  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  continued  the  unit  of  value  upon  the 
silver  dollar  established  in  1786,  reducing  the 
number  of  fine  grains  of  silver  from  375.64  to 
371^  grains. 

In  1849  the  coinage  of  a  gold  dollar  was 
authorized,  but  that  coinage  was  not  made  the 
the  unit  of  value,  nor  was  gold  coin  made  the 
money  of  account  by  law.  Then  again  in  1853 
this  gold  dollar  was  found  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  way  of 
«rnall  currency,  and  it  became   necessary   for 

mg^ress  to  debase  the  fractional  silver  coins 


in  order  to  keep  them  in  circulation.  The  law 
of  1853  was  passed  for  that  reason ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  our  debased  silver  coin  con- 
tinued in  circulation,  and  the  silver  dollar, 
being  undervalued,  was  not  coined  at  the  Mint, 
because  the  holders  of  silver  bullion  could  make 
a  profit  by  exporting  to  countries  where  silver 
was  more  highly  valued  as  compared  *  with 
go\d ;  but  by  law  the  silver  dollar  remained  the 
unit  of  value  and  a  full  legal  tender  until  the 
act  of  February  12,  1873,  made  the  gold  dollar 
the  unit  of  value.  Of  course,  the  practice  of 
the  country  was  to  estimate  all  values  upon 
gold  coin  before  i860  and  afer  1850,  because 
that  became,  owing  to  its  overva\uation,  the 
chief  metallic  currency  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  1  take  it  for  granted  that,  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  the  purchasers  of  our 
bonds  must  have  understood  that  both  gold  and 
silver  constituted  the  coin  of  this  country. 
«They  not  only  understood  it  from  the  law  itself, 
but  from  the  statements  and  representations  of 
the  men  who  at  the  time  negotiated  these  loans 
on  behalf  of  the  government.  I  have  here  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of 
tlA  Treasury,  on  the  ist  of  December  1862,  in 
which  he  discusses  at  some  length  a  paper 
money,  and  then  says: 

The  Secretary  recommends,  therefore,  no  mere  paper- 
money  scheme,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  measures 
looking  to  a  safe  and  gradual  return  \.o ^o/d  attd  silver  as 
the  only  permanent  basis,  standard,  and  measure  of 
values  reco^ized  by  the  Constitution,  between  which 
and  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  as  he  believes,  the 
choice  is  now  to  be  made. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
his  annual  report,  after  a  large  loan  had  been 
negotiated  by  him  in  1862,  under  the  act  of 
February  25,  1862,  states  that  the  money  of  this 
country  must  be  the  constitutional  money  of 
the  Nation,  namely,  gold  and  silver. 

But  the  people  abroad  who  purchased  our 
bonds  labored  under  no  mis^ke  with  reference 
to  the  laws  of  this  country.  In  1867  there  was 
an  international  monetarv  conference  in  France, 
at  which  conference  the  United  States  was  rep- 
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resented  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  American  delegate  in  that  confer- 
ence undertook  to  make  the  assembled  dele- 
gates from  the  nations  of  the  earth  believe  that 
in  this  country  we  had  but  a  single  standard.  I 
read  from  the  report  of  Samuel  B.  Ruggles, 
made  to  Secretary  Spward: 

Mr.  Rug^gles  excused  himself  from  voting*  because  he 
does  not  understand  the  question.  The  United  States 
would  not  consent  to  accept  any  fixed  relation  between 
gfold  and  silver.  The  double  standard  is  abolished  when 
this  relation  no  longer  exists. 

The  president  of  that  conference  reminded  Mr.  Rugfgles 

that  the  double  standard  still  exists  in  the  United  States, 

and  of  course  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver,  which 
is  I  to  16. 

There  were  representatives  from  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Paris  with  a  view  of  es- 
tablishing an  international  money,  and  with  a 
view  of  having  a  uniformity  of  money,  at 
which  the  president  of  that  conference  re- 
minded the  American  delegate  that  we  had  in 
this  country  a  double  standard — silver  and  gold 
— and  that  the  relation  fixed  was  16  to  i 

Can  it  be  claimed,  then,  that  the  purchasers 
of  our  bonds  from  i860  to  1873,  if  you  please, 
were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  our  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  the  coin  of  our  count(\'? 
The  chief  purchasers  of  our  bonds  between 
1861  and  1873  were  Holland,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  in  each  and  all  of  these  countries 
the  single  silver  standard  existed,  or  the  double 
standard  of  silver  and  ^old.  Germany,  by  the 
conference  of  1857,  established  a  single  stand- 
ard of  silver.  They  never  changed  that  stand- 
ard in  the  slightest  degree  until  1 87 1.  There- 
fore, when  Germany  became  the  purchaser  of 
our  United  States  bonds,  Germany  had  a  sole 
silver  standard,  and  knew  nothing,  so  far  as  the 
money  of  account  was  concerned,  of  gold  at  all. 
France  had  the  double  standard  and  Holland 
had  the  single  standard  of  silver.  Surely,  then, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  for  a  single  moment,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  because  of  the  undervaluation 
of  silver,  because  at  that  time  it  was  worth 
more  than  gold,  our  statute  laws  did  not   con- 


template as  the  coins  of  this  country  both 
silver  and  gold,  and  the  established  relation  by 
the  law  of  1834  of  16  to  i. 

As  I  said  before,  the  whole  argument  of  the 
Senators  who  oppose  this  resolution  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  ^11%,  grains  of  silver  will 
not  be  worth  as  much  as  25.8  grains  of  gokl. 
That  will  depend  upon  the  legislation  hereafter 
to  take  place.  Who  is  there  that  doubts  for  a 
moment  but  that  if  we  limit  carefullv  the 
amount  of  the  coinage  of  silver  that  coinage 
will  be  at  par  with  gold?  I  need  not  go  back 
into  the  musty  past  for  the  proof  of  this  state- 
ment. I  have  here  before  me  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  o£  the  Treasury  for  this  year,  in 
which  he  recommends  that  the  limit  of  $50,- 
000,000  shall  be  taken  off  the  present  debased 
silver  coinage  of  this  country.  Now  only  $50,- 
000,000  of  the  present  debased  coin,  half  dollars, 
and  so  forth,  can  be  coined.  He  says  that  the 
limit  should  be  taken  off.     Why.? 

It  is  submitted  that  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
such  fractional  coin  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  United 
States  notes  should  be  repealed.  This  coin  is  readily 
taken,  is  in  great  favor  with  the  people,  its  issue  ii 
profitable  to  the  Government,  and  experience  hau  shown 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  at  par  with 
United  States  notes. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Morrill)  the  other  day  say  that  we  proposed 
here  to  establish  a  coinage  which  would  be 
worth  five  per  cent,  less  than  the  present  green- 
backs ;  yet  here  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  tells  us  that  a  coinage 
debased  26.7  grains  to  the  dollar,  as  compared 
with  the  proposed  coinage,  passes  now  at  par 
with  greenbacks ;  and  he  wishes  the  limit  re- 
moved  in  order  that  the  people  of  this  country 
may  have  more  of  this  debased  circulation. 

He  argues — 

Great  Britain  with  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions, 
maintiins  an  infciior  fractional  coin  to  the  amount  of 
$93,463,500  at  par  with  ^old,  and  other  nations  maintain 
a  much  larg^er  pw  capita  amount. 

Am  I  to  understind,  in   answer  to  this,  that 

it  is  because  this  is  fractional  currency  that  we 

can   maintiiin   it  at  par  in   coin ;  that  these  are 
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loUars  or  parts  of  a  dollar,  and  there- 
in maintain  this  circulation?  My 
that  these  dollars,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
lerform  the  same  function  and  office. 
'Our  statute  laws  and  what  do  you 
Li  find  that  there  is  an  absolute  pro- 
on  State  banking. 

.  an  absolute  prohibition  in  our  na- 
king  law  against  the  circulation  of 
sr  five  dollars  after  specie  payments 
sumed ;  and  there  is  in  the  law,  with 
to  the  United  States  notes,  a  provi- 
he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  is- 
l  States  notes  in  such  denominations 
r  choose.  Therefore,  if  we  have  a 
of  the  Treasury  who  is  in  favor  of 
ig  from  circulation  one  and  two  dol- 
1  States  notes,  we  shall  be,  in  this 
>laced  in  a  position  where  we  can 
noney  for  the  transaction  of  small 
ler  five  dollars,  unless  that  money  be 
the  dollar  gold  coins,  on  account  of 
cannot  be  brought  into  circulation, 
ere  that  does  not  believe  under  that 
;  can  circulate  from  one  hundred  to 
ed  and  fifty  millions  of  silver  dollars 
2un  them  at  par  with  whatever  may 
i  coin  in  this  country,  or  the  standard 

d  amount  of  silver  can  surely  main- 
it  par  with  gold  coin,  as  it  does  main- 
at  par  with  gold  coin  to-day  in 
1  Belgium,  in  Holland,  and  in  the 
:is.  Seventy-two  millions  of  neople 
rt  of  Europe  to-day,  busy,  active,  en- 
ople,  make  no  distinction  in  their 
ransactions  between  silver  and  gold, 
equally  received  as  legal  tender ;  they 
jt  by  the  great  banks  on  the  ratio  of 
and  not  i6  to  i,  as  proposed  by  the 

le,  then,  that  Senators  who  say  we 
itablish  a  debased  coinage,  simply  be- 
some  way,  we  propose    hereafter   to 


coin  a  silver  dollar,  are  assuming  a  material 
element  in  the  problem  not  yet  shown  to  be 
true.  They  are  assuming  that  we  intend,  by 
our  future  legislation,  to  coin  such  a  dollar  as 
will  be  of  less  value  than  the  gold  dollar.  As  I 
said  before,  that  depends  upon  so  many  ques- 
tions to  be  settled  in  the  future,  that  an  argu- 
ment cannot  be  based  upon  it.  For  myself,  I 
am  in  favor  of  limiting  the  amount  of  the  silver 
coinage  in  this  country  for  the  time  being;  and 
the  bill  which  is  now  on  your  table,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  reference  to  silver,  proposes  to  limit 
the  coinage  of  silver  to  $2,000,000  as  the  mini- 
mum and  to  $4,000,000  as  the  maximum  per 
month,  so  that  the  extent  of  the 'coinage,  as- 
suming that  the  maximum  will  be  coined,  could 
not  exceed  $50,000,000  per  annum,  and  most 
probably  will  not  exceed  $30,000,000  per  an- 
num, and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  hope  we  can  se- 
cure an  agreement  of  nations  which  will  justify 
a  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  such  fixed  re- 
lations with  each  other  as  will  make  them  in- 
terchangeable without  premium  or  discount, 
through  the  medium  of  a  monetary  conference 
of  nations. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan] 
upon  this  very  point  the  other  day.  He  said 
that  silver  was  especially  the  favorite  money  of 
the  colored  race  in  the  South.  Who  does  not 
believe  that  if  it  is  made  a  legal  tender,  or  rath- 
er if  silver  dollars  are  coined,  these  colored  peo- 
ple, like  the  people  of  China  and  the  East  In- 
dies, will  hoard  this  money  in  considerable 
sums,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  coining 
at  the  rate  of  $30,000,000  per  annum  for  many 
years  to  come,  without  disturbing  the  relative 
value  between  silver  and  gold  ? 

But  what  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  silver.^  Great  Britain  circu- 
lates, as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports 
here,  $93,000,000  of  silver.  In  order  to  keep 
that  in  circulation  it  debased  it  seven  per  cent, 
and  a  fraction  below  the  ordinary  gold  coinage. 
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So  Germany,  by  her  coinage  act  of  1873,  in 
order  to  keep  silver  in  circulation  in  that  coun- 
try, authorized  a  debased  silver  coin  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  $ioo,oocsooa 

So  it  seems  that,  although  silver  is  tempora- 
rily reduced  in  price,  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
have  found  it  necessary  in  the  past  to  debase 
their  silver  below  the  ratio  of  15^  to  i  in  order 
to  keep  it  in  circulation  at  all. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  main  question  with  reference  to  the 
remonetization  of  silver,  but  I  believe,  (and  it 
is  only  a  belief  stated  upon  the  best  examina- 
tion that  I  can  make,)  that  with  a  bill  for  the 
remonetization  of  silver,  with  proper  limitations 
and  conditions,  it  can  be  maintained  at  par  with 
gold  coin  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  as  now  pro- 
posed. And  if  the  Latin  Union  (so  called)  will 
unite  with  us  in  favor  of  the  double  standard, 
for  a  series  of  years,  I  believe  we  can  maintain 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  15!^  to  i. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  language  of  the  law  of  1870,  where- 
in it  is  stated  that  these  bonds  must  be  paid  in 
**coin  of  the  present  standard  value."  What 
did  that  mean  ?  That  language  was  not  put  in 
there  without  a  purpose,  because  that  was  a 
carefully  prepared  law.  It  was  inserted  there 
because,  for  two  or  three  years  before,  in  this 
Chamber,  there  was  an  agitation  favoring  the 
reduction  of  the  gold  dollar  so  as  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  five-franc  piece.  This  Paris  monetary 
conference,  which  Mr.  Ruggles  attended,  recom- 
mended an  international  monetary  unit  of  gold 
of  a  value  which  should  be  equal  to  the  five-franc 
piece  containing  twenty-five  grams  of  standard 
silver.  Mr.  Ruggles  came  home  from  that  con- 
ference and  made  a  lengthy  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  upon  the  subject,  and  he  enlisted 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  F'inancc 
in  the  Senate  and  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Sherman,  who  brought  in  a  bill  here, 
which  will  be  found  on  the  files,  proposing  an 
actual  reduction  of  the  gold  dollar  31^  per  cent. 


The  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  urged 
upon  the  Senate  in  an  able  report  in  i86&-*69 
that  the  gold  dollar  should  be  thus  reduced  in 
order  to  assimilate  it  to  the  monetary  system  of 
France.  The  then  Senator  from  New  York, 
Governor  Morgan,  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  at  the  time,  introduced  a 
minority  report,  in  which  he  oppowed  any 
change  of  our  system  of  coinage.  That  bill  was 
pressed  here  session  after  session  and  year  after 
year  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committe  on  Fi- 
nance, and  in  the  debates  and  in  his  report  he 
undertook  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
relations  of  private  debtors  and  creditors  and 
the  relations  of  government  creditors  and  the 
government.  He  undertook  to  exempt  from 
the  of>eration  of  his  law  the  government  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time,  b^ 
the  very  provisions  of  his  bill,  he  was  scaling 
down  all  the  other  creditors  of  this  countrv  to 
the  extent  of  3>^  f>er  cent.,  as  our  legislation  in 
1834  scaled  down  all  debts  to  be  paid  in  gold, 
corporate  and  private,  6>^  per  cent  Yet  Mr. 
Sherman  wanted  to  exempt  the  government 
from  the  operation  of  this  debasing  or  reducing 
the  value  of  the  gold  coin.  He  wished  to  ex- 
empt all  Government  obligations,  if  I  remember 
the  bill  rightly  ;  I  have  not  looked  at  it  for 
some  weeks.  I  am  very  sure  that  his  report 
made  that  recommendation. 

When  the  refunding  act  of  1870   came  to  be 
passed,  the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  concurring,  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
incorporate  in  that  law  a  provision  whereby,  if 
any  future   change  should   take  place  in   our 
monetary  laws,  either  assimilating  the  gold  dol- 
lar to  the  pound  sterling  or  to  the  five-franc 
piece,  in  that  event  the  bonds  of   the  United 
States  should  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of   the  law.     Therefore   it  was    that  that  pro- 
vision did   mean    and   cannot   be  tortured  to 
mean  anything  else  in  legal  contemplation  than 
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that  all  the  bonds  issued  under  that  act  should 
dther  be  paid  in  dollars  or  412^  grains  of 
itandard  silver  or  25.8  grains  of  standard  gold. 
In  other  words,  we  guaranteed  to  the  creditor 
that  no  fluctuations  or  changes  in  the  value  of 
money  as  compared  with  commodities  should 
affect  the  value  of  these  bonds,  but  that  we 
should  pay  them  in  this  money  or  in  the  equiv- 
alent of  this  money. 

Of  coivse  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  HillJ  is  absolutely  true :  that  the 
power  of  this  nation  to  control  its  coinage  is 
absolute  through  Congress.  We  can  make  gold, 
as  I  believe,  the  only  coin,  or  the  principal  coin, 
of  our  country  ;  we  can  make  it  the  unit  of 
value,  or  we  can  change  the  unit  of  value 
as  we  did  in  1S73  to  gold,  back  again  from 
gold  to  silver,  and  place  it  where  it  stood 
from  1786  to  1873,  making  the  unit  of  value  the 
silver  dollar.  But  if  we  do  that  we  shall  not 
assimilate  our  silver  coin  to  that  of  France  and 
reduce  the  number  of  grains  of  fine  silver  in  a 
dollar  so  far  as  these  bonds  are  concerned,  but 
if  we  make  the  silver  the  only  metal  coined  in 
thiscountry  we  shall  give  them  of  standard  silver 
412^  grains  to  the  dollar  ;  or,  if  we  continue 
the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value,  they  shall 
have  25.8  grains  of  standard  gold  to  represent 
a  dollar. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  law  that  is  plainer 
thian  this.     In  order  to  attempt  to  predict  what 
"W^ill  be  the  future  value  of  silver  in  this  country 
^tid  other  countries,  we  must  enter  into  a  dis- 
CTussion  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decline 
<^f  silver.     The   same  causes   operating  in  the 
converse  direction  will  undoubtedly  have  the 
effect  to  increase  the  value  of  silver.     I  do  not 
wish  to  express  any  judgment  of  my  own  upon 
that  question,  and  will  only  express  the  judg- 
ment of  one  or  two  of  the  most  eminent  men 
who  have  discussed  this  subject.     Walter  Bage- 
hot,  a  writer  of  eminence  in  England,  gave  his 
testimony  on  this  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons  committee   on    the   depreciation   of 


silver,  and  he  undertook  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
question  propounded  by  one  of  the  members, 
that  if  the  Latin  Union,  so  called,  would  resume 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  it  would  fall  back 
again  to  its  old  price  or  nearly  so  ;  or  rather  he 
puts  it  in  another  form  and  says,  if  the  Latin 
Union  had  not  discontinued  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, silver  would  not  have  fallen.  Therefore, 
in  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  who  have  studied  this  question,  the  re- 
opening of  the  mints  of  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will 
have  the  effect  to  restore  silver  to  its  former 
position  and  value  or  nearly  so.  Now,  if  we 
add  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
forty-five  millions  with  an  active  and  energetic 
people,  scattered  over  half  a  continent,  is  it 
not  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  the  action  of 
this  government  will  be  a  fair  offset  to  the  action 
of  Germany? 

In  other  words,  if  we  restore  silver  shall  we 
not  practically  place  in  circulation  and  in  use 
an  equivalent  of  the  amount  of  silver  demone- 
tized by  the  action  of  the  German  government.^ 
It  must  be  remembered  that  for  twentv-seven 
vears  we  have  not  absorbed  at  our  mints  silver 
to  any  considerable  extent.  We  undervalued 
it  and  drove  it  from  circulation,  and  then  ban- 
ished both  gold  and  silver  by  the  use  of  legal- 
tender  paper.  It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the 
remonetization  of  silver  with  the  old  relation 
under  proper  restrictions  and  limitations  will 
not  have  the  effect  to  make  silver  equal  to  gold 
coin.  It  is  claimed  by  many  who  understand 
this  question  better  than  I  do  that  gold  has  risen 
in  price  as  well  as  silver  has  fallen.  That 
seems  to  be  quite  natural,  because  the  value  of 
silver  and  gold  does  not  depend,  as  was  said,  I 
believe,  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  wholly 
upon  the  cost  of  production  ;  it  depends  upon 
the  supply  and  demand  as  well.  Who  does  not 
know  that  if  gold  was  demonetized  by  all  the 
nations  it  would  fall  in  price  as  compared  with 
commodities  ?     Who  does  not  know  that  if  all 
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the  nations  demonetized  silver  it  would  fall  in 
price  Gtill  more  i  Therefore  the  value  of  these 
two  metals  aa  monej  depends  upon  their  use  as 
money.  If  all  the  nations  use  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver, they  will  have  an  increased  value.  If  all 
the  nations  discard  one  metal  and  not  the  other, 
the  dJBcarded  m^tal  will  be  reduced  in  value, 
because  it  could  not  be  used  except  for  the  pur- 
poGCE  of  the  arts. 

In  arguing  this  question  those  who  have 
argued  it  thus  far  assume  as  a  part  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  proposition  to  come  hereafter  Is 
to  debase  the  silver  coinage  below  the  gold 
coinage  of  the  country.  That  Is  a  mere 
assumption,  and,  therefore,  I  regret  exceedingly 
for  myself  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
introduced  this  proposition  in  advance  of  the 
main  proposition,  which  is  the  remonetization 
of  silver,  in  order  that  we  might  see  after  that 
bill  Is  perfected  and  passed,  the  character  of  its 
provisions,  the  extent  to  which  we  propose  to 
use  silver;  and  then  wc  could  better  judge 
whether  one-half  the  Senate  or  one-half  the 
people  of  this  country  arc  in  favor  of  repudiat- 


ing the  sacred  obligations  of  the  government 
I  represent  a  State  which  is  as  loyal  to  the 
credit  of  this  Nation  as  any  State  in  the  Union. 
We  intend,  so  tar  as  I  know  and  can  speali  for 
the  temper  of  the  people,  that  the  obligations  of 
this  government  shall  be  fulfilled  in  tlieir  letter 
and  in  their  spirit ;  that  there  shall  be  no  repudi- 
ation, partially  or  wholly,  but  that  whatever  we 
have  agreed  to  do,  we  will  do,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  Therefore,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that 
one  section  of  this  country,  by  proposing 
simply  a  remonetization  of  silver  in  s  modified 
form,  is  proposing  to  violate  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  this  government.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  Iowa  will  guard  as  safely  and  ai  well 
the  credit  of  this  Nation  with  reference  to  its 
tinances,  and  a  reference  to  all  other  questions, 
as  will  the  people  of  any  other  State,  and  as  I 
understand  their  purpose  and  spirit  thus  to  be  I 
will  endeavor,  so  far  as  I  can  by  my  votes  upon 
all  financial  question^^  that  may  come  t>efore  ue 
for  consideration  nnil  action,  to  represent  these 
views  with  fidelity. 
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Bills.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "Alleged  Frauds  in  Mississippi, 
in  1876,"  and  during  the  same  .year  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
Commission.  When  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  met  in  St.  Louis  in 
1876,  Mr.  Bayard  was  a  prominent  can- 
didate for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
And  when  the  convention  of  the  same 
party  met  in  Cincinnati  in  1880,  he  was 
again  a  candidate,  but,  hailing  from  such 
an  uninfluential  State,  he  had  but  little 
chance  for  success.  On  the  loth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1881,  he  was  elected  President  pro 
tern  of  the  Senate.  He  only  held  this 
post  of  honor  for  three  days,  as  Senator 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 
Mr.  Bayard  stands  very  high  in  the 
estimation  of  both  his  party  friends  and 
opponents,  and  his  views  and  opinions 
upon  the  great  questions  of  national  con- 
cern carry  as  much  weight  with  them 
as  do  those  of  any  other  of  the  members 
of  Congress. 
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PAYMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  IN  COIN. 


Mr»  BayartTs  S^etek,   dUlivtrtd  in  tkt 

Mr.  President:  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
more  severe  or  bitter  commentary  upon  the 
outcome  of  management  of  the  finances  of  this 
nation  for  the  past  twelve  years  could  be  made, 
than  is  contained  in  the  preamble  and  resolution 
upon  which  we  are  now  asked  to  vote;  ,a  severe 
commentary,  indeed,  upon  the  management  of 
that  party  which,  having  complete  control  of 
every  branch  of  the  Federal  government,  yet 
now,  in  view  of  all  their  legislation  for  the  past 
sixteen  years,  sends  in,  as  a  reconnoitering  ad- 
vance,  this  resolution,  embodying,  as  it  does, 
the  ominous  and  alarming  question,  whether  a 
certain  proposed  act  of  Congress,  of  which  this 
resolution  is  the  harbinger,  and  which  has  al- 
ready been  resolved  upon  elsewhere,  and  lies 
printed  on  our  table,  ready  to  follow  on  the 
heels  of  this  discussion,  is,  or  is  not,  an  act  of 
national  dishonor,  or,  to  use  the  precise  words 
of  the  resolution,  whether  it  is  not  **in  violation 
of  the  public  faith,'*  or  *'  in  derogation  of  tlie 
rights  of  the  public  creditor." 

Sir,  the  very  propounding  of  such  a  question 
is  astonishing,  and  exhibits  at  least  a  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  its  proponents  of  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  the  measure  referred  to.  This 
resolution  belongs  to  a  declaratory  class  of  acts. 
Declaratory  legislation  is  never  to  be  favored, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  rather  vicious  in  its 
character,  in  that  it  tends  to  trench  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  judicial  branch,  for,  while 
the  legislative  branch  have  the  power  to  use 
what  words  they  please  in  framing  an  act,  it  is 
not  their  duty  to  pass  upon  tlie  meaning  of  that 
which  thev  have  framed.  That  is  the  dutv  and 
prerogative  of  a  distinct  and  independent  branch 
of  the  government,  which  may  not  be  invaded. 


Unittd  Slates  SenaU,  Dec,  jj,  iSyj, 

But  this  resolution,  being  of  a  declaratory  na- 
ture, is  more  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  pro- 
poses to  expound  an  act  which  is  not  yet  in 
existence,  and  in  that  respect  is  without  pre- 
cedent to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  to  the  cha^-^r- 
ter  of  legislation  for  the  last  sixteen  years.    Of 
nine  years  of  that  legislation,  I  can  speak,  be- 
cause I  have  not  only  been  a  member  of  this 
body  during  that  period,  but  I  have  been  also 
assigned  by  the  action  of  the  majority  to  duty 
upon  the  Committee  on  Finance.    I  have  sel- 
dom found   myself    in  concurrence    with    the 
action  of  the  majority  respecting  their  treat- 
ment of  public  finance.    In    1869,  when  the 
"  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  *'  was  pro- 
posed, I  opposed  it,  because  I  regarded  it  as 
little  better   than  a  scheme  to  puff  into  higher 
prices  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  without 
taking  any  practical  step  for  what  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  so  sorely  needed — a  speedy 
and  honest  resumption  of  specie  payments.     At 
the  time   I   took   this   position,  my  course  was 
severely  commented  upon  by  the  supporters  o€ 
the  act,  who  sought  to  impugn  the  motives  o€ 
any  one  opposed  to  their  pet  scheme;  but  sub- 
sequent events  have  served  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  position,  and  to  strengthen  the  opin  - 
ions  then  formed  of  the  measure. 

So  in  1S70,  at  the  time  the  funding  bill  waf* 
before  Congress,  I  regarded  that  as  a  measured 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  those  who  held  the  bond, 
and  even  unwise  in  that  respect.  Here  on  this*- 
floor  I  vainly  endeavored  to  procure  from  thcr 
majority  of  the  Senate  a  recognition  of  the  fac  t: 
that,  if  we  could  but  bring  the  currency  of  th^ 
country  to   a  par  value   with  coin,  that  bein^ 
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.tion  and  substructure  of  our  credit, 

1  of  that  credit  necessarily  would  be 
security  and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
' doubt 

lat  time  I  asked  that  the  money  of  the 
lie  yard-stick  and  the  measure  of 
jht  have  some  little  respect  paid  to  it; 
arrency  which  was  compelled  to  be 
the  people  in  every  condition  of  life 
t  this  countr}',  should  be  respected,  and 
ion  should  be  paid  to  it ;  and  well  do  I 
when,  in  aid  of  my  poor  utterances  I 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  cited  to  the 
honest  and  burning  words  in  denun- 
i  false  and  unsound  paper  currency,  I 
upted  by  the  then  chairman  of  the 
J  on  Finance,  the  present  Secretary  of 
iry,  who  told  me  that  Mr.  Webster's 
was  applied  only  to  State  bank  issues, 
lothing  to  do  with  the  issues  of  the 
le  United  States.  I  then  told  him  that 
ks  applied  to  all  irredeemable  paper 
nvertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into 
>nev.  It  was  such  monev  that  Mr. 
declared  to  be  the  most  successful 
fertilizing  the  rich  man's  field  by  the 
tie  poor  man's  brow ;  and  yet  my  sug- 
s  made,  as  almost  all  my  suggestions 
made  here,  in  vain. 

!sident,  history  will  yet  record  the 
redible  fact  that,  with  a  people  emerg- 
an  exhausting  and  terrible  struggle, 
•  had  charge  of  their  finances  were 
le  folly — I  will  not  call  it  by  a  harsher 

2  of  those  blunders  worse  than  a  crime, 
id,  unnecessary  prepayment  of  a  debt 
je,  at  prices  far  above  that  which  its 

for.  Men  will  stand,  I  say,  in  won- 
fact  that  upward  of  $500,000,000  of 
was  sold  out  of  the  Treasurv  of  the 
ites  in  these  last  nine  years,  to  pay  for 
due,  not  demanded,  and  which  had 
d  above  their  value  by  a  class  of  legis- 
nded  to  have  that  and  no  other  effect. 


And,  while  those  obligations  not  due  were  thus 
sought  to  be  prepaid  at  a  rate  high  above  their 
face  value,  the  demand  notes  of  the  Treasury, 
the  currency  of  the  country,  the  money  of  the 
people,  the  measure  of  value  in  their  daily  con- 
tracts, was  dishonored  year  after  year,  and  no 
provision  whatever  made  for  their  just  payment 

Such,  sir,  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  the  un- 
wisdom of  legislation  in  the  past  nine  years.  It 
has  been  this  unwise  financial  course  that  has 
made  such  a  resolution  as  this  possible.  Here 
we  are  asked  whether  a  law  proposed,  over- 
shadowing us  already,  is  or  is  not  an  act  of  na« 
tional  dishonor.  Upon  that  I  shall  give  my 
vote  and  opinion. 

But,  sir,  if  unwise  administration  has  brought 
the  country  to  such  a  pass  and  to  its  present 
lamentable  condition,  when  measures  are  pro- 
posed of  which  even  the  advocates  question  their 
honesty,  and  require  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate  before  they  are  to  be  voted  on,  what 
then.^  Only  so  much  more  does  the  country 
need  those  who  do  value  her  credit  and  seek  to 
maintain  it,  damaged  as  it  has  been,  to  come  to- 
gether and  stand  fast  for  its  faithful  and  honest 
maintenance ;  and  so  I  propose  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  do,  regardless  of  those  errors  which  I 
have  striven  to  prevent  regardless  of  the  unwis- 
dom against  which  my  voice  has  been  raised  in 
vain.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  past  errors 
or  wrongs  of  others  any  reason  for  my  failure, 

» 

in  the  face  of  present  events,  to  do  that  which  I 
believe  is  demanded  from  me  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  my  people  and  my  country. 

Mr.  President,  any  act  that  weakens  the 
credit  of  the  nation  adds  just  so  much  to  the 
burden  of  the  laboring  men,  and  takes  away  just 
so  much  from  the  just  rewards  of  labor.  On 
the  score  of  cold  economy,  a  weakening  of  pub- 
lic credit  is  the  most  wasteful  of  conceivable  pro- 
ceedings. A  man's  good  name  is  his  chief  pos- 
session, and  our  law  gives  remedies,  and  awards 
recompense  to  every  citizen  who  is  damnified  by 
slander  or  by    libel.     But  a  nation  has  no  such 
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remedy,  and  its  sole  defense  must  be  found  in 
the  jealous  care  of  its  citizens  of  its  public  honor 
and  credit 

Now,  let  it  be  noted  that,  by  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  1870,  known  as  the  funding  bill,  the 
bonds  therein  authorized,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000,000,  were  made  expressly  payable 
*•  in  coin,"  principal  and  interest,  not  designating 
gold  or  silver  coin,  but  including  them  both. 
Why  were  not  the  metals  nominated,  or  one  of 
them  designated  ?  Because,  by  the  regulation  of 
the  Government  the  laws  relating  to  coinage,  the 
two  metals,  the  two  units  of  value,  the  silver  and 
the  gold  dollar,  were  equivalents,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  human  statutes  could  make  them,  and  were 
intended  to  be  maintained  at  an  equal  relative 
value  so  long  as  both  of  them  should  be  used. 
The  intent  of  the  law,  well  understood  by  all 
parties  to  the  contract,  was  to  pay  the  debt  for 
which  these  bonds  were  issued,  in  gold  coin  or 
its  equivalent  in  silver,  or  in  silver  coin  or  its 
equivalent  in  gold.  The  government  that  bor- 
rowed this  money  and  issued  these  bonds  had 
the  power  and  the  duty  so  to  regulate  the  value 
of  its  silver  unit  of  value  and  gold  unit  of  value 
as  to  make  them  equivalents.  No  advantage 
was  slyly  contemplated,  but  all  was  open  and 
clear  in  the  sunlight  of  honest  contract ;  and 
when  the  government  in  1873  dropped  the  silver 
dollar  out  of  its  list  of  authorized  coins,  it  pre- 
served for  its  creditor  the  equivalent  in  gold  as 
it  had  agreed  to  do.  This  was  the  bargain ;  this 
was  the  intent.  There  was  no  advantage  con- 
templated either  way.  The  government  was 
dealing  in  equivalents.  It  did  not  intend  that 
any  derangement  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
two  should  inure  to  the  gain  or  the  loss  of  either 
party  to  the  bargain. 

The  preamble  before  us  recites  the  laws  up  to 
1875  relating  to  the  issue  of  these  bonds;  but  it 
is  incomplete.  It  is  not  ti'ue  historically.  More 
is  needed  to  complete  this  history.  The  pre- 
amble with  its  many  recitals  still  fails  to  recog- 
nize an  act  of  Congress  quite  as  formal,  just  as 


constitutional,  just  as  binding  as  any  which  are 
therein  mentioned ;  and  that  is  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary, 1873 ;  and  therefore  I  submit  to  the  honor- 
able Senator,  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  that 
to  make  his  recitals  complete  the  following  or  its 
substance  should  be  included : 

And  whereas,  from  and  after  the  act  of  Congress  of  1S34 
and  until  Febniary  la,  1873,  the  silver  dollar  <^  411)4 
grains  of  standard  value  having  been  found  to  have  a 
greater  intrinsic  value  in  public  market  than  the  gold 
dollar  of  25.8  grains,  silver  bullion  ceased  to  be  brought 
to  the  mints  for  coinage,  and  silver  dollars  already  cotned 
could  not  be  retained  in  circulation ;  and  whereas,  the  sil- 
ver dollar  of  41'^  grains  having  been  practically  obso- 
lete, the  government  of  the  United  States  by  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  on  the  12th  of  February,  i973,  and  duly 
approved  by  the  President,  abolished  from  its  coinage  the 
silver  dollar  of  413^  grains  as  a  unit  of  value,  so  that  for 
nearly  five  years  the  same  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Is  not  that  true?  Is  there  anv  man  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  who  questions  the  accu- 
racy of  that  historical  statement.'  No,  sir;  no 
one  will  question  it.  It  is  simply  and  precisely 
the  truth,  and  is  a  part  of  the  history  which  the 
honorable  Senator's  resolution  and  preamble  has 
excluded. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  not  a 
case  and  we  are  not  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the 
sharp  bargain  of  two  stock  brokers  with  Iheir 
ri|jhts  of  "option"  and  of  "call,"  and  other 
phrases  of  their  trade ;  nor  is  it  yet  a  case  of  con- 
tract between  two  citizens,  but  it  is  a  case  in 
which  a  great  government  is  dealing  with  a 
transaction  in  which  its  own  law-making  power 
is  to  control  its  own  case,  for  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  unless  the  existing  laws  of  the  land 
are  to  be  altered,  the  object  of  this  resolution, 
and  the  law  it  foreshadows,  will  fail.  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  considering  a  contract  in  which 
one  of  tlie  parties  must  alter  the  law  in  order  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  construction  in  its  own 
behalf. 

Sir,  I  would  ask,  as  throwing  light  upon  this 
subject,  whjit  relations  does  the  government  of 
the  United  States  bear  toward  its  coinage.'  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  bestows  upon  Congress 
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the  sole  and  soyereign  power  **  to  coin  money, 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof."    It  expressly 
prohibits  the  several  States  from  the  exercise  of 
such  power.    Section  lo  of  article  ^i : 
NO  State  shall  coin  money. 

Section  8  of  article  i : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money,  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed  the  words  are  col- 
lective. It  is  not  **  to  coin  "  alone,  but  when 
coined  you  shall  **  regulate.'*  Coinage  and  regu- 
lation are  directed  in  the  same  breath.  The 
pQfwer  to  do  one  includes  the  power  to  do  the 
other,  by  the  force  of  the  phrase  in  which  the 
power  is  conveyed,  and  when  Congress  shall 
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coin,"   it  Musi  also  '*  regulate.''     None  but  a 
rtgidaitd  coinage  is  authorized. 

The  inferior  metals,  such  as  copper  or  nickel, 
are  placed  only  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
to  coin  for  its  own  account  and  profit,  and  added 
to  them  such  portions  of  one  of  the  superior  or 
precious  metals  as  being  debased,  shall  render  it 
only  subsidiary  coin;  and  upon  all  such  coins 
coined  by  the  government  for  its  own  profit, 
there  is  a  limitation    upon    their    debt-paying 
power;   and  this  has  been  the  history  of  our 
government  from  its  earliest  date,  for  the  reason 
that  such  coins  do  not  profess  to  have  their  full 
intrinsic  value,  but  are  used  only  as  tokens  of 
exchange,  provided  by  the  government  for  the 
minor  dealings  and  convenience  of  its  citizens. 
But  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  not 
so  treated.    The  mintage  and  striking  of  such 
coin,  and  the  certification   of  its  weight  and 
fineness,  are  done  at  cost  price  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  instance,  and  for  the  private  use  of 
the  individual  owners  of  the  bullion,  and  this  is 
the  history  of  our  government  from  its  begin- 
ning.   Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  it  is  not  its  own 
gold  or  silver  which  the  government  coins ;  it  is 
the  property  of  its  citizens  that  it  converts  into 
coin.     What,  then,    is   the  sole  constitutional 
function  of  the  government?   **To  coin  money 
•nd  regulate  its   value.**     What  is  meant  by 


"regulate**  and  "regulation**?  Refer  to  the 
lexicographers  for  this.  Take  one,  the  king  of 
them  all,  who,  unaided,  gave  to  his  native 
language  a  dictionary  more  full  and  complete 
than  a  college  of  French  savant$  could  do  for 
theirs.  Take  the  dictionary  of  Samuel  John- 
son, in  existence,  and  an  authority  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted:  "Regulate;*' 
"  To  adjust  by  rule  or  method.** 

Take  Worcester,  of  our  own  day  and  country : 
"  Regulate  ;**  "  To  adjust  by  rule  or  nlethod.** 
Take  Webster:  "To  adjust  by  rule.**  And  so 
on. 

Then,  what  was  intended  to  be  done  when 
this  sovereign  power  of  coinage  and  regulation 
was  given  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States?  I  ask  Senators,  was  it  not  to  adjust  the 
relative  values  of  these  two  metals  according  to 
the  fact  and  truth?  Did  not  the  power  and  the 
du^  to  regulate  mean,  that  you  were  to  ascer* 
tain  the  real  equivalency  between  the  two 
precious  metals,  and  make*  a  legal  declaration 
thereof  ?  Did  it  not  mean  that  you  were  to  go 
into  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  carefully 
discover  what  just  relative  proportion  the  value 
of  silver  bore  to  that  of  gold,  and,  when  you 
have  by  the  best  tests  discovered  the  true  and 
actual  value  of  each  metal,  to  **  regulate  **  your 
coin  accordingly,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
equipoise  of  justice  between  the  two,  by  decid- 
ing what  certain  proportion  of  one  should  be 
paid  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  other? 
Such  was  the  intent  and  the  object  It  was  a 
power  not  given  for  a  day,  but  it  was  given  to 
be  exercised  by  the  government  of  the  (jnlted 
States  from  time  to  time,  and  so  long  as  the  two 
metals  were  standards  of  value,  and  remained 
to  be  regulated  according  to  their  true  and  actual 
relative  values. 

Silver  to-day  is  worth  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  173^  parts  to  one  of  gold.  By  the  coin- 
age law  of  1834,  which  it  is  proposed  now  to 
re-enact,  the  ratio  was  declared  to  be  15.98,  or 
practically  16  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 
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What  is  now  proposed  is,  that  Congress  shall 
enact  a  law  in  this  year  of  grace  1877,  which, 
under  the  pretext  of  regulating  the  value  of  the 
two  metals  when  coined,  shall  falsify  their  true 
proportionate  value.  I  ask  any  man  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  is  any  piece  of  silver  con- 
taining 412^  grains,  United  States  standard, 
worth  anywhere  in  the  world  25.8  grains  of 
gold  of  the  United  States  standard  value?  No 
man  will  venture  to  say  so.  Now  I  will  ask, 
does  the  power  to  "coin  and  regulate  the  value,'* 
mean  the  power  to  "coin  and  falsify*'?  Has 
Congress  the  right — I  do  not  say  the  power, 
although  those  who  realize  the  sanctity  of  the 
trust  of  power,  will  believe  that  right  must  always 
enter  into  its  exercise — has  Congress  the  right 
to  make  this  false  declaration,  and  stamp  it  upon 
metal,  that  the  lie  may  be  the  better  preserved? 
I  ask  Senators,  would  we  do  this  thing  for  one 
class  of  our  citizens,  as  against  the  interest  of 
other  classes?  Two  men  come  tb  the  mint, 
each  an  honest  miner  and  producer  of  one  of 
these  two  metals.  A  brings  his  gold  bullion  to 
the  mint,  B  brings  his  silver  bullion  to  the  mint. 
What  do  they  ask?  That  the  true  weight  and 
fineness,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  two  shall 
be  truly  ascertained  and  stamped  upon  coin. 

Can  you  tell  me  it  is  just  and  right  that  the 
coiued  money  of  gold  shall  be  handed  hack  to 
its  owner  at  its  true  value,  minus  the  cost  of 
minting,  and  that  the  silver  coin  shall  be  handed 
back  to  its  owner,  increased  in  value  10  per 
cent.,  minus  the  cost  of  minting?  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  proposition  coming  from  two 
citizens,  to  a  minting  establishment  with  power 
over  the  property  of  each  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
shameless  demand,  that  one  man's  property  by 
the  process  of  minting  shall  be  advanced  10  per 
cent,  in  value,  and  the  other  advanced  nothing 
in  value?  Does  not  the  proposition  answer  it- 
self? Can  we  treat  these  two  holders  of  the 
metals  differently,  and  with  an  unequal  measure 
of  justice — can  this  government  which  we  love, 
and   want  all  men  to  respect — in  its  own   con- 


tracts, use  its  own  law-making  power  to  produce 
an  advantage  in  its  own  favor  which  it  would 
refuse  to  one  of  its  two  citizens?  I  say,  that 
neither  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
nor  any  other  sovereignty  can  do  this  without 
dishonor  and  discredit;  and  the  loss  to  it  and  its 
people  from  such  an  act  of  gross  injustice  and 
iniquity,  is  too  great  to  be  contemplated. 

Government  means  the  honest  execution  of 
the  great  trust  of  public  power ;  and  when  by 
our  form  of  government  it  was  sought  **  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  **  for  our  fore^th- 
ers  and  their  posterity,  it  meant  liberty  in  the 
harness  of  the  law,  and  it  meant  law  founded 
upon  morals  and  justice.  When  the  sovereign 
power  of  coining  the  money  of  a  people,  and 
regulating  its  values  comes  to  be  exercised,  it  is 

• 

intended  to  secure  fair  dealing  and  honesty  be- 
tween man  and  man.  If,  as  I  say,  I  take  my  gold 
bullion  to  the  mint,  and  receive  gold  coin,  and 
you  take  silver  bullion  and  receive  silver  coin, 
can  that  law  be  just,  which,  by  the  process  of 
coinage,  and  under  pretense  of  regulation,  shall 
change  the  actual  and  admitted  relative  market 
value  of  these  two  metals  in  favor  of  one  of  us? 
If  the  owner  of  silver  bullion  can  take  it  to  the 
mint,  and  demand  that  by  the  process  of  coin- 
age it  shall  be  advanced  10  per  cent,  why  may 
not  the  owner  of  the  gold  bullion  demand 
the  same?  How  can  we  in  the  name  of  regu- 
lation, which  means  just  regulation,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  equivalency,  take  from  one  of 
these  metals  the  value  that  belongs  to  it,  or 
give  a  fictitious  value  to  another  which  it  does 
not  possess? 

Let  me  ask  the  advocates  of  this  resolution » 
if  Congress  should  declare  by  law,  that  silver 
should  be  equal  to  gold,  ounce  for  ounce,  would 
that  be  justice ;  would  that  be  a  regulation  of  val- 
ues, or  would  it  not  be  to  their  entire  confusion 
and  derangement?  Yet  I  say  to  you  that,  know- 
ing that  412^  grains  of  silver  are  worth  to-dajw' 
in  any  market  in  the  world  but  ninety  cents  in 
gold,  it  is  but  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  of" 
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principle,  whether  you  shall  not  stamp,  coin, 
and  declare  thereby  that  41 2>^  grains  of  silver 
are  equal  to  25^  grains  of  gold. 

It  is  but  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  a  differ- 
ence in  principle ;  and  then,  I  repeat,  can  you 
demand  that  a  piece  of  coined  silver  worth  but 
ninety  cents,  shall  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  piece  of  coined  gold  worth  a  hundred  cents? 
You  undervalue  one  coin  deliberately ;  you  do 
not  certify  the  truth  as  to  its  value,  but  you 
stamp  upon  it  that  which  you  know  at  the  time 
is  false.  You  cannot  term  such  action  regula- 
tion. Is  this  an  execution  of  the  power  in  its 
honest  intent  and  meaning  **  to  coin  money  and 
to  regulate  the  value  thereof  "  ?  When  by  law, 
the  value  uf  gold  and  silver  coin  has  been  justly 
regulated,  and  a  relative  value  fixed  between 
them  truly,  they  are  then  equivalents,  and  a 
man  having  a  debt  to  pay,  can  select  to  pay  in 
either ;  but  if  the  ratio  of  value  between  them  ' 
is  false,  and  they  are  not  in  fact  equivalents, 
then  a  great  wrong  is  done  to  the  man  who  is 
compelled  to  accept  payment  in  the  inferior.  To 
regulate  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  to-day, 
to  state  truly  their  relative  values,  and  to  estab- 
lish by  law,  the  just  and  honest  proportionate 
value  between  them,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
put  over  440  grains  of  standard  silver  in  a  dol- 
lar to  render  it  actually  the  equivalent  of  a  gold 
dollar  of  25.8  grains  standard.  The  contract  has 
been  stated  here  to  pay  in  either  of  two  metals, 
yet  but  one  of  two  metals  is  now  retained  by 
the  law,  which  were  the  equivalent  of  each 
other,  and  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  in  equality  if  it  meant  to  pro- 
mote justice.  The  regulation  of  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  both  kinds  of  coins  was  the  im« 
plied  and  essential  meaning  of  the  law,  estab- 
lishing a  ratio  of  proportionate  values  between 
them,  that  each  should  be  at  all  times  what  it 
was  intended  to  be ;  the  full  equivalent  of  the 
other. 

Mr.   President,    I   think   I   have    stated  this 
question  clearly ;  certainly  so  to  my  own  mind. 


and  in  accordance  with  my  convictions  of  right 
and  justice.  As  I  said,  this  is  a  great  question, 
affecting  the  honor  and  duty  of  a  strong,  and,  I 
hope,  a  proud  people,  and  sharp  dealings  are 
out  of  place  in  considering  our  national  credit 
The  credit  of  a  nation  must  never  die  or  fail ;  it 
must  be  perpetual,  and  no  decision  can  ever  be 
adopted  that  contemplates  its  decay.  A  dis- 
credited man!  Who  can  fail  to  recognize  hfs 
misery  as  he  walks  among  his  fellows,  down- 
cast and  broken,  bereft  of  that  which  should  be 
"  the  immediate  jewel  of  his  soul ;  *'  and  shall 
this  grand  confederation  of  republics  become  in 
the  family  of  nations  a  discredited  member,  a 
pitiable  object,  crqwned  with  the  ashes  of  re- 
pudiated faith? 

Now,  sir,  what  was  the  situation  of  this 
country  in  1873,  when  the  dollar  of  silver  was 
dropped  from  its  list  of  coins?  For  thirteen 
years  neither  gold  nor  silver  had  been  used  as 
currency  in  the  United  States.  For  thirteen 
years,  and  at  the  time  that  the  act  of  February 
12,  1873,  was  passed,  there  had  been,  and  was 
no  prospect  of  resumption ;  no  one  thought  of 
the  resumption  at  any  definite  time,  and  as  a 
fixed  fact  of  gold  and  silver  -as  our  currency. 
There  is  one  fact  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
two  metals  at  that  day  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  prevent  unjust  comment  upon  the  mo- 
tives and  character  of  the  Congress  who  en- 
acted the  law  by  which  the  silver  dollar  of  4x2^ 
grains  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  coins,  and 
that  is,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  any  advan- 
tage to  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  in  silver,  the  silver  as  bul- 
lion was  worth  more  than  the  silver  dollar  as 
coin,  and  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  at  that  time 
3  per  cent,  more  than  the  gold  dollar,  and  as  a 
consequence  could  not  be  retained  in  circulation, 
and  was  exported  whenever,  and  as  fast  as  it 
was  coined. 

Does  not  that  fact,  admitted  and  known  to  all 
men,  show  that  there  could  have  been  no  sinis- 
ter or  dishonest  object  in  ceasing  to  coin  silver 
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dollars  then  ?  No  man  could  look  forward  to 
what  the  fluctuation  of  silver  as  relating  to  gold 
would  result  in.  It  was  a  truth  that  no  man 
brought  his  silver  bullion  to  the  mint  for  coin- 
age; and  why?  Because  it  was  worth  more  as 
bullion  then  than  as  coin.  It  was  useless  to 
turn  silver  bullion  into  silver  dollars,  because  it 
was  undervalued  by  our  coinage  and  regulation. 
Men  will  never  pay  a  dollar  and  three  cents  for 
what  they  can  obtain  for  a  dollar.  The  gold  dol- 
lar was  worth  three  cents  less  than  the  silver 
dollar,  and  would  do  all  the  work  of  the  silver 
dollar  in  payment  of  debts.  Of  course  n?en  will 
ever  choose  the  cheaper  currency  to  deal  in ;  and 
that  fact  was  realized  which  has  been  repeated 
since  the  earliest  history  of  this  world,  and 
which  finds  expression  in  languages  which  we 
now  call  dead,  of  which  Aristophanes  sung,  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  denied,  and  never  will  be 
gainsaid,  that,  placing  two  currencies  in  circula- 
tion, the  more  valuable  will  take  its  flight,  and 
the  cheaper  will  alone  remain. 

So  it  was  that,  under  the  coinage  laws  of  1834, 
silver  being,  undervalued  as  related  to  gold,  it 
took  its  flight  and  left  the  then  cheaper  metal  to 
do  the  work  of  currency ;  and  so  in  truth,  there 
were  coined  prior  to  1870,  only  some  four  mil- 
lions of  silver  dollars,  the  unit  of  value.  Be- 
fore 1870,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 
in  1792,  there  had  been  coined  of  silver  dollars 
$4,709,495,  and  from  1870  up  to  February,  1873, 
$3,336,343  in  addition,  making  a  total  of  silver 
dollars,  or  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day,  "the  dol- 
lar of  our  fathers,"  of  $8,045,838.  I  suppose 
they  call  it  "  the  dollar  of  our  fathers  "  because 
our  fathers  did  not  have  it.  It  was  lucus  a  tion 
lucendo.  It  was  a  coinage  for  whom?  For  cir- 
culation? For  the  use  of  the  American  people? 
No,  sir;  it  was  a  coinage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
silversmith,  for  the  East  Indian,  and  for  the  bul- 
lion broker  of  Europe,  for  into  their  hands  it  all 
speedily  went.  I  think  I  might'  safely  appeal  to 
the  recollection  of  all   within  the  sound  of  my 


voice,  that,  unless  they  had  gone  to  the  mint, 
they  never  had  in  their  hands  at  any  time  at 
many  as  ten  of  the  dollars  of  our  Others.  They 
were  curiosities;  they  were  given  as  pocket- 
pieces  to  children.  They  were  really  diflScult  to 
obtain,  even  for  such  purposes.  Their  fate  was 
necessarily  a  plain  one ;  they  floated  oflf  to  the 
uses  they  were  best  calculated  for,  and  the  bul- 
lion they  contained  being  more  than  a  dollar*s 
worth,  according  to  our  gold  standard,  went 
where  it  would  be  most  useful,  and  found  its 
best  market  under  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
which  prevail  at  least  in  r^^ard  to  the  precious 
metals.  For  forty  years,  from  1854  until  1873, 
there  was  practically  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  circulation  no  silver  dollars  of  the 
weight  of  ^\2%  grains  standard,  and  for  iyt, 
years  there  has  been  none  at  all  coined,  because 
there  was  no  law  to  authorize  it 

Let  me  refer  to  one  other  fact  that  may  throw 
light  on    this  most  interesting  subject    Con- 
sider our  total  coinage  of  gold  coins  of  all  de- 
nominations, and   the  total  coinage  of  silver  of 
all  denominations.     From  1792   to   1877,  there 
were  coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States 
$983,159,695  in  gold.     During  the  same  period 
there  were  coined  of  silver  $184,290,941.     The 
proportion   between  those   two  gives   less  than 
one-fifth  of  silver  to  gold.    Now,  who  shall  say 
in  the  face  of  this  fact,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  during  their  specie-paying  times 
ever  did  have  a  silver  currency?    How  can  it  be 
said?     We  know  that   it  is  not  so.     Even  our 
silver   half  dollars  would  have  all  been  exported 
with   the  silver  whole  dollars,  had  it  not  been 
that  in   1853  we  arrested  their  flight ;  and  how^ 
By  debasing  them,  by  taking  from  them  their 
wings.     We  took  between  6  and  7  per  cent  oE 
the  value  of  true  silver  out  of  our  silver  half  dol- 
lars, and   since  1853  "o  ^^^  \i2\i    dollars  have^ 
been  equal  to  a  standard  whole  dollar,  and  n<^ 
four  quarters  to  a  whole.     They  were  debased 
because  it   was  found  to  be  necessary  to  retai 
them   for  public   convenience,   and   thev   stai 
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with  us  only  because  we  diminished  their 
actual  value,  and  at  the  same  time  their  debt- 
pajing  power  was  limited  by  law  to  $5  in  any 
one  payment 

In  1835  this  nation  was  in  a  most  blessed  con- 
ditknif  unparalleled  almost  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilind  governments,  for  not  only  had  we  no  pub- 
lic debt,  but  there  was  absolutely  a  surplus  in 
the  Treasury,  that  was  divided  among  the 
States.  We  had  no  funded  debt  until  the  Mex- 
ican war  came  on,  and  then  a  debt,  which  to- 
day would  be  laughable,  and  considered  a  mere 
dea-bite,  was  created ;  but  I  say,  and  I  challenge 
a  denial  of  the  fact,  that,  since  the  creation  of  a 
funded  debt  by  authority  of  the  United  States 
not  one  cent  of  silver  was  ever  paid  for  it,  prin- 
dpal  or  interest-  Who  can  produce  a  quotation 
of  United  States  bonds  in  silver  money  at  any 
time,  in  any  market  of  the  world? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  treating  this  whole  ques- 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  surround  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  ever  was  an 
actual  contemplation  of  using  the  metal  of 
ailver  in  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  or  its  inter- 
est, or  in  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  or  any  part  of 
them.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  question  to 
be  determined  by  the  actual  facts,  undeniable 
and  undisDuted,  that  surrounded  the  transaction. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  view  which  I  have 
already  submitted  to  the   Senate  did   not  rest 
upon  any  inference  from  facts,  strong  and  con- 
clusive as  I  hold  them  to  be,  but  it  rested  upon 
a  principle,  which,  unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  be 
unsound,  goes  underneath,  and  throughout  this 
transaction,  and  must  assert  itself  in  every  phase 
and  every  feature  of  its  progress ;  and  that  prin- 
ciple is,  that  it  never  was  contemplated  at  any 
titne  that  this  government  would   forsake   its 
^Uty  in  so  coining  and  regulating  the  value  of 
^^cse  two  metals  that  the  dollar  in  silver  should 
'^Cit  always  be  the  true  equivalent  of  the  dollar 

gold. 

I  know  that  since  1873  some  $600,000,000  of 

«  bonds  of  the  United  States  have  been  sold 


during  which  period  the  public  law,  making  but 
one  dollar  in  our  coinage,  and  that  25.8  grains  of 
gold,  was  on  the  statute-book,  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  purchasers  for  value,  and  I  may 
say,  every  purchaser  paid  in  gold  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold. 

Now,  sir,  upon  the  expediency  or  wisdom  of 
remonetizing  silver,  I  have  said  nothing,  be- 
cause on  the  bill  which  we  are  presently  to  have 
for  consideration,  I  shall  seek  to  express  my 
views  hereafter.  As  I  said,  I  cannot  contem- 
])late,  with  my  present  light,  the  relinquishment 
of  silver  as  one  of  the  metals  for  our  currency, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  freely  circulate  among  our 
people  under  such  limitations  as  common  pru- 
dence and  a  recognition  of  existing  events  all 
over  the  markets  of  this  world  shall  make 
essential  for  the  protection  of  our  people. 

I  do  hold  that,  in  the  face  of  events  now  trans- 
piring, while  the  difficult  and  important  prob- 
lems of  a  single  or  a  double  standard  of  value 
are  still  being  considered,  we  having,  so  far  as 
metallic  currency  is  concerned,  been  kept  for 
seventeen  years  away  from  those  council-boards 
where  these  questions  have  been  under  discus- 
sion, we  are  to-day  in  a  position  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  experience  of  others,  and  by  a 
tentative  course  of  legislation,  by  that  true 
statesmanship  that  shall  cautiously  await  events, 
we  can  prepare  our  people  and  our  country  for 
either  result  that  may  be  arrived  at  We  can- 
not expect  to  stand  as  dictators  to  the  world, 
controlling  this  question  with  all  the  other  na- 
tions with  whom  we  are  in  commercial  inter- 
course ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  exercise,  in  the 
first  place,  the  care  of  our  own  people,  and  main- 
tain a  vigilant  regard  for  their  interest  in  their 
international  dealings.  There  is  no  reason,  and 
there  can  be  no  reason,  why  silver  money,  a 
money  of  value  since  the  earliest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, should  not  reach  the  hand  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  I  hope  to  see  it 

But  let  us  not,  in  legislating  with  regard  to  that, 
forget  that,  unless  our  councils  and  our  consent 
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«re  shared  by  olber  nattong,  we  may  find  our- 
telres  excluded  from  their  trade  and  commerce, 
or  placed  at  serious  disadvantage  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  couTEC  which  has  not  met  that  univer- 
sal concent  esBcntial  for  the  acceptance  ol  any 
circulating  medium  of  exchange.  For,  Senators, 
why  not  consider  the  great  fact  Ihat  gold  and 
silver  owe  not  their  value  to  laws  of  men ;  they 
owe  it  to  that  mysterious  assent  which  Provi- 
dence has  Implanted  In  the  human  heart  in  all 
times,  and  which  has  made  them  valuable  be- 
cause the  human  heart  universally  consented  to 
accept  them  as  such.  The  great  Hand  that 
made  them  gave  them  qualities  of  currency  su- 
perior to  any  other  of  His  creations,  and  it  was 
the  same  power  that  Implanted  in  the  heart  of 
man  the  desire  to  accept  and  use  them  as  such. 
But  gold  and  silver  owe  their  place  in  the 
world's  acceptance  b^  the  world's  consent;  hu- 
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:r  take  It  away. 


The  value  of  these  metals,  Iheir  use  | 
tionately,  will  be  arrived  at  by  the  agreen 
nations  on  this  subject  I  hope  that  the 
ence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
may  be  exercised  in  favor  of  the  reteni 
silver  as  a  money  among  the  peoples:  but 
that  this  can  be  done  against  the  c 
of  all  other  civilized  nations  with  whc 
have  our  dealings,  is  to  trifie  with  the  trui 
to  mislead  our  people. 

Sir,  I  was  sent  here  to  think  on  these  su 
I  was  sent  here  to  give  my  best  judgm 
these  subjects.  It  was  not  what  the 
might  like  (o  hear,  but  what  my  com 
taught  me  they  ought  to  be  told ;  and,  if 
be  found  to  have  mistaken  their  Interests, 
not  be  found  lo  have  forfeited  their  respe 
if  1  shall  have  been  found  to  have  mi 
their  Interests,  then  I  shall  leave  them  to 
a  man  in  my  place  who  may  serve  them 
successfully,  but  not  with  a  more  single  h 
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OSEPH  E.  McDonald,  of 

Indianapolis,  was  born  in  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  August  29, 
1819,  and  when  seven  years  old 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Indi- 
He  enjoyed  but  limited  educational 
;ges  when  a  boy,  as  he  was  ap- 
ced  to  a  saddler,  and  worked  for  a 
it  that  trade.  He  was  not  satisfied 
nd  his  life  at  that  business,  but  de- 
to  engage  m  some  other  calling, 
"dingly  he  sought  a  better  educa- 
pent  two  years  in  college,  but  did 
►mplete  the  course,  and  then  turned 
:ention  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  ^^^  settled 
to  the  diligent  practice  of  his  pro- 
1,  and  attained  a  good  measure  of 
s.  For  four  years,  from  1843  ^^ 
he  was  Prosecuting  Attorney,  dis- 
ing  the  required  duties  with  ability 
^neral  acceptance.  In  1848  he  was 
1  to  represent  the  Eighth  Indiana 
ct  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress, 
as  elected  Attorney-General  of  the 
in  1856,  and  in  1858  he  was  hon- 
irith  a  re-election. 
1859  he   removed  to   Indianapolis, 


where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Being  so  prominent  in  the 
politics  of  his  State  during  so  many  years 
preceding  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  ex- 
erted no  inconsiderable  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  his  State  in  that  crisis, 
and  in  prompting  the  spirit  that  animated 
so  many  of  her  citizens.  During  the 
war  he  sympathized  with  the  South,  and 
as  far  as  he  could,  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
their  cause.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Emancipation  measures  of  President 
Lincoln  as  being  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  government. 

In  1864  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  his  State,  but  failed 
of  an  election.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  to  succeed 
Daniel  D.  Pratt,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1875.  His  term  expired 
in  1 88 1,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  Benjamin  HarrLson.  He  was 
prominent  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  before  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  which  was  held 
at  Cincinnati  in  1880,  and  is  one  among 
those  most  frequently  mentioned  for  the 
same  honor  in  1884. 


4. 


THE  STANDARD  SILVER  DOLLAR. 


Air,  AicDonald*$Sp*tck^  delivered  in  the  Senate^  February  12^  i8j8. 


Mr.  President  :  After  the  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion that  the  bill  under  consideration  has 
received  from  other  Senators,  I  do  not  expect  to 
throw  any  new  light  up>on  the  questions  in-' 
volved  in  it;  and  yet  the  deep  interest  the 
measure  has  created  throughout  the  country, 
and  especially  in  my  own  State,  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  not  be  silent. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  proposi- 
tions involved  would  not  probably  call  for  such 
protracted  discussion,  and  would  certainly  not 
attract  so  much  of  popular  attention.  The  sim- 
ple circumstance  of  restoring  a  coin  that  had 
been  our  unit  of  value  for  eighty  years,  and 
which,  without  due  consideration  had  been 
omitted  in  our  coinage  act,  would  not  ordinarily 
be  a  matter  of  much  moment;  for  the  standard 
silver  dollar,  which  is  the  object  of  this  bill,  is 
but  one  of  a  list  of  our  national  coins.  But,  at 
this  time,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
surrounding  us,  no  question  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  or  called  forth  so  much  discus- 
Mon,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  disclosing  an 
almost  irreconcilable  conflict  of  opinion  between 
the  friends  of  the  measure  and  its  opponents. 
This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  financial 
embarrassment  under  which  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  are  laboring,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  step  we  are  about  to  take  is  a  most  import- 
ant one  in  connection  with  the  re-establishment 
of  our  financial  system. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  since  Congress 
found  it  necessary  under  the  pressure  of  the  late 
civil  war  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  circulating 
notes  on  the  credit  of  the  goveT-nincnt,  and  to 
declare  them  to  "  be  lawful  money,"  and  to  be 
*'  a    legal  tender  in   the  payment  of  all   debts. 


public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports,  and 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,"  and  since  that 
time  this  paper  credit  has  performed  all  the  offi- 
ces of  money  among  our  people  in  all  their  pri- 
vate dealings.  The  volume  of  that  paper  circula- 
tion still  outstanding  on  the  ist  of  Februar}'  of 
the  present  year,  was  $349,1x0,434.  The  same 
necessities  which  had  forced  the  government  to 
an  issuance  of  this  paper  credit  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  banks,  whose  paper  cir- 
culation, based  also  mainly  upon  the  credit  of 
the  government,  amounts  at  this  time  to  about 
$320,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  volume  of 
paper  circulation  of  about  $669,110424. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  paper 
currencv  into  the  channels  of  our  domestic  trade 
was  to  retire  from  circulation  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin;  and  so  completely  had  coin  disap. 
peared  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce  among  our  people,  that  when,  in  1873, 
the  standard  silver  dollar  was  omitted  from  our 
list  of  silver  coin,  and  thereby  demonetized, 
more  than  two  years  elapsed  before  the  fact  be- 
came generally  known.  For  nearly  sixteen 
years  this  paper  credit  has  performed  the  offices 
of  money  among  our  people,  and  been  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  our  financial  system ;  and  so 
well  has  it  performed  that  oflice  that  many  in- 
sist that  it  should  be  made  perpetual,  and  its 
volume  from  time  to  time  increased  as  the  real 
or  imaginary  wants  of  business  may  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there 
can  be  no  safe  and  sure  foundation  laid  upon 
which  to  rest  the  finances  of  a  commercial 
country  that  is  not  based  upon  a  currency  of 
value  as  distinguished  from  a  currency  of  credit, 
and  that  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to 


do  so,  consistent  with  the  interest  and  well-being 
of  the  whole  country,  there  should  be  a  restora- 
tion  of  the  coin  currency  to  its  proper  place  in 
our  system,  and  that  this  coin  currency  should 
at  all  times  thereafter  be  the  standard  and  meas- 
ure of  the  value  of  the  circulating  notes.     In 
this  last  view  of  the  question,  I  fully  concur,  and 
entertain  no  doubt  that  in  due  time  this  will  be 
fully  accomplished,  and  that  there  will   be   no 
difference  in  value  between  the  coin  currency  of 
the  country  and  the  paper  circulation,  as  the  one 
will  become  convertible  into  the  other  at  the  will 
of  the  holder.     In  fact,  under  existing  laws,  if 
they  shall  not  be  modified  or  repealed,  the  gov- 
ernment stands  pledged  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1879. 
In  re-establishing  our  financial  system  upon  a 
basis  of  a  currency  value,  the  important  ques- 
tion for  our  consideration  is,  whether  we  will 
constitute  that  currency  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
or  whether  silver  is  to  be  omitted,  except  so  far 
as  it  may  perform  the  offices  of  a  subsidiary 
coin,  and  gold  alone  become  our  standard  and 
measure  of  value.    If  no  change  had  been  made 
in  our  coinage  acts,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  at 
this  time    no    proposition    would  be   made   to 
change  them.     If  the  act  of  1873,  by  which  the 
silver  dollar  was  in  effect  demonetized,  had  r.ot 
been  passed,  no  Senator  at  this  time  would  pro. 
pose  such  a  measure.      But,  it  has  been  said,  we 
rnust  take  the  question  as  we  find  it — that  we 
"tust  deal  with  the   present,  and  not  with  the 
This  may  be  correct,  but,   on  the  other 
^"land,  I  insist  we  have  the  right  to  choose  to 
**estore  the  bimetallic  standard  if  we  so  elect, 
snd  that  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  obligation 
standing  in  our  way ;  that,  in  restoring  the  silver 
dollar  to  the  jwsition  it  occupied  in  our  money 
system  for  eighty  years,  and  down  to,  and  at  the 
time,  that  every  public  obligation  outstimding 
against  us  as  a  nation  was  authorized,  and  to 
claim   the  option  of  discharging  any  or  all  of 
our  obligations  in  that  coin,  if  we  so  select,  does 
not  infringe  upon  any  law,  impair  any  contract. 


or  violate  any  moral  obligation,  so  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  sole  question  for  us  to  consider,  is 
what,  in  our  judgment,  is  it  our  interest,  as  a 
people,  to  do. 

Out  of  the  many  considerations  which  induce 
me  to  give  my  hearty  support  to  this  measure, 
there  are  two  which  are  so  important  and  con- 
trolling as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
discuss  others.    The  first,  and  most  important 
of  these    is    the    wide-spread    distress    which 
springs  from  the  long-continued  depression  in 
trade  and  business,  consequent  upon  the  loss  of 
confidence,  and  collapse  of  credit,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  financial  panic  of  1873.     At  no 
time  since  tliat  panic  set  in,   have  the  people 
been  suffering  from  the  pressure  and  weight  of 
their  debts  and  oblig^ations  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  at  the  present.    This  has  resulted  from  the 
fact,  that  during  its  continuance,  their  utmost 
efforts  have  enabled  them  to  do  but  little  more 
than   pay   the    interest    upon    them — in   many 
instances  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  this — 
while  the  continued  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
their  property,  both  real  and  personal,  has  les- 
sened  their  ability  to  pay,  and   increased  the 
burden. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  it  is  now 
questionable  whether,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  we  can  hope  for  in  the  future,  there 
can  be  any  escape  from  the  embarrassments 
that  surround  the  debtor  class,  except  through 
bankruptcy;  while  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
clear  that  we  cannot  look  for  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness as  a  restoration  of  confidence  and  a  return 
of  credit  until  the  present  indebtedness  shall  be 
so  far  adjusted,  or  disposed  of,  as  "to  relieve  the 
debtor  class  from  its  intolerable  burden. 

When  the  annual  productions  of  the  farm 
or  the  workshop  are  Insufficient  to  pay  the  inter- 
est and  provide  for  the  principal  of  the  debts 
which  the  people  owe,  and  there  has  to  be  a 
resort  to  the  en|prced  sales  of  fixed  projierty  to 
liquidate  them,  general  bankruptcy  in  such  a 
community  has  already  set  in ;  for,  while  real  es- 
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tate  is  valuable  from  its  permanent  and  fixed 
character,  and  the  security  it  furnishes  in  times 
of  prosperity  as  a  basis  of  credit  for  the  owners, 
yet,  when  the  products  of  industry  have  all  been 
swept  into  the  vortex  of  debt,  and  the  substan- 
tial property  of  the  country  put  on  the  market  by 
forced  sales  to  liquidate  the  balances,  it  finds  no 
purchasers  but  the  creditor,  and  has  no  measure 
of  value  but  the  mortgage  debt 

Take  my  own  State  in  its  present  condition  as 
illustrative  of  these  truths.  Blessed  \vith  the 
most  productive  of  soils,  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
and  peopled  by  an  industrious,  frugal,  and  enter- 
prising population,  yet  it  finds  itself  confronted  by 
threatened  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  It  is  true  that 
for  two  vears  in  succession  we  suffered  from  a 
partial  failure  of  our  crops,  but  last  year  was 
one  of  unusual  plenty.  We  cannot  expect  in 
the  future  to  surpass  in  our  productions  the 
bountiful  yield  of  last  year.  And  yet,  when 
our  people  come  to  market  their  surplus,  they 
find  that  their  taxes,  and  their  interest  on  the 
debts  they  owe,  have  absorbed  it  all,  and  the 
principal  of  the  debt  is  left  all  untouched ;  and 
such  has  been  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
their  property  that  they  can  no  longer  look  to  it 
to  materially  aid  them  to  extricate  themselves. 
In  my  own  city,  the  capital  of  the  State,  the 
largest  inland  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
heretofore  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  this  de- 
pression in  business,  and  shrinkage  in  value,  are 
everywhere  apparent,  and  it  is  within  my  own 
knowledge  that  real  estate,  sold  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  usual  terms  of  one-fifth  in  hand,  and  the 
balance  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  is 
now  being  s51d  on  foreclosures  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  payments,  and  finds  no  purchasers  but 
the  mortgagee. 

Nor  are  we  of  Indiana,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
anv  worse  condition  than  our  neijjhbors  in  the 
Northwest,  especially  of  the  great  State  of 
Illinois.  It  is  but  a  day  or  two  since  the  follow* 
ing  statement  of  the  condition  of  Champaign 
county,  one  of   the  richest  agricultural  counties 


in  Central  Illinois,  was  published  in  the  "  In- 
dianapolis State  Journal,**  a  paper  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  measure  under  consideration : 

**  Urbana,  Ill.«  February  a.— Examinations  just  made 
here  of  the  debts  on  the  real  estate  of  Champaign 
county  show  a  discoura^ng*  condition  of  property 
owners.  The  real  estate  is  mortgaged  to  Eastern  cred- 
itors to  the  amount  of  about  $6,000,000,  while  iu  entire 
assessed  valuation  is  less  than  double  that  amonnt,  being 
$11,391,000.  Half  the  value  of  all  the  land  is  owned  in 
the  East,  and  pays  to  the  East  an  interest  of  about 
$600,000  annually,  besides  a  tax  of  about  $416,000;  total, 
over  $i,ooo,ooa  This  is  over  $1.50  for  every  acre,  and 
$22.50  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  t^e  county. 
Add  this  to  the  immense  debt  unsecured  by  land,  and 
consider  that  crops  have  been  poor  four  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  it  can  readily  be  seen  why  our  fanners  are 
almost  bankrupt,  and  scores  of  farms,  in  every  county, 
are  being  sold  under  trust-deeds." 

This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  with  all  the 
allowances,  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  President,  for 
me  to  add  anything  to  the  picture  thus  pre- 
sented, of  the  deplorable  condition  of  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  this  great  agricultural  com- 
monwealth.    In  view,  then,  of  the  condition  of 
aflfairs,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  measure  that 
tends  in  any  degree  to  uphold  the  value  of  prop- 
erty, or  to  prevent  its  further  depreciation,  ought 
to  meet  the  concurrence  and  support  of  all ;  and 
while  I  do  not  entertain  the  exalted  views  of 
nianv,  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  meas- 
urc  upon  which  we  are  deliberating,  yet  I  do 
cntertiiin   a   strong  conviction  that,  by  putting 
once  more  into  the  arteries  and  veins  of  our  in- 
ternal trade  and  commerce  a  sound  and  substan- 
tial circulating  medium,  which  is  not  only  an 
article  of  value  itself,  but  the  basis  of  credit,  we- 
will  do  something  toward  the  restoration  of  con- 
fidence which  alone  can  cause  trade  to  revive^ 
and  business  to  flourish,  and  thus  enable  th^ 
debtor  class  once  more  to   move   along  undei'^ 
their    burden,    without    being    crushed    by  i 
weight. 

I  am  equally  well  convinced  that  to  refuse  t 
do  so,  to  attempt  to  return  to  a  specie  basis  upo 
the  single  standard  of  gold,  would  so  disheartc 
and  discourage  the  debtor  class  of  this  country 
as  to  precipitate  what  is  now  threatened ;  a  uni- 
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Tenal  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  the  country  such 
at  has  not  been  u'itnessed  in  our  history  before, 
tnd  which  may  end,  possibly,  in  overwhelming 
alike  the  debtor  and  the  creditor.  It  is  not 
worth  while  now  to  speculate  upon  the  causes 
which  have  led  us  into  this  condition  of  things, 
nor  to  consider  whether,  during  the  season  of 
iqiparent  prosperity  which  preceded  the  present 
crisis,  a  wiser  forecast  or  a  greater  degree  of 
moderation,  with  less  extravagance,  might  not 
have  avoided  the  accumulation  of  the  debt,  and 
averted  the  evils  which  now  threaten  us.  Even 
if  all  this  had  been  done,  when  our  |>eople  were 
in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  found  very  difficult  to  return  to  a 
specie  bat»is  without  greatly  deranging  our  busi- 
ness for  the  time  being,  and, causing  more  or 
less  suffering.  Other  nations  who  have  passed 
tiie  same  ordeal  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  have  found  it  so;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  our  circumstances,  as  a  people,  to  induce  the 
belief  that  we  can  escape  wholly  the  ejects  of  a 
policy,  which,  for  the  time  being,  necessarily 
tends  to  contraction,  and  to  consequent  depre- 
ciation in  values. 

I  have  always  believed,  Mr,  President,  that  an 
enforced  resumption  of  specie  payment  by  legis- 
lative   enactment,  would  aggravate    the    evils 
incident  to  such  a  return,  and  that  the  only  safe 
nr\ode  was  through  the  gradual  but  certain  pro- 
cesses of   the  laws  of   trade,  which  tend  con- 
^^antly    to    gravitate    toward    that    point,    and 
^3ierefore  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  what 
^«  known  as  the  resumption  act  now  upon  our 
statute  books,  and  shall  vote  for  its  modification, 
or  repeal,  notwithstanding    the    near  equation 
we  have  reached  between  the  money  value  of 
our  paper  circulation,  and   its   par   value   with 
gold;  as  I  feel  confident  that,   to  continue  that 
law  and  attempt  to  resume  under  its  force  and 
effect,  would  be  to  cause  such  contraction  in  the 
volume  of  currency  as  to  repeat   in   our   own 
case  the  disasters  the   people  of  England  suf- 
fered, and  which  have  been  so  vividly  portrayed 


by  her  historians.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  clear  that  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration for  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar 
and  its  replacement  in  our  system  as  a  part  of 
our  currency  of  value,  is  the  door  through  which 
we  must  return  to  specie  payments. 

The  next  most  important  consideration,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  re- 
monetize  silver,  springs  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  its  largest  producers;  that  of  the  seventy 
million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  annually 
produced  by  the  mines  of  the  world,  more  than 
half  of  it  is  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States ;  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  half 
is  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  so  that  seven-eighths  of  the  annual 
yield  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  world  are  the 
products  of  the  mines  of  North  and  South 
America.  Silver  and  gold  have  been  classed  as 
precious  metals  as  far  back  as  the  light  of  his- 
tory reaches,  and  both  have  always  been,  in 
some  form,  in  use  as  money. 

Even  now  in  those  countries  where  what  is 
called  the  gold  standard  has  been  adopted,  silver 
continues  to  circulate,  and  at  this  time  enters 
more  largely  into  the  business  of  those  countries 
than  it  ever  has  in  the  United  States,  and  to-day 
England  has  in  circulation  $3  in  silver  coin  to 
one  in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding it  has  nominally  been  demone- 
tized there  since  1816;  so  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  select  some  product  that  never 
has  had  any  other  value  than  a  commercial 
value,  and  give  it  a  new  character  and  value 
springing  from  its  use  as  money,  but  simply 
whether  we  will  consent  to  the  reduction  of  this 
important  product  from  its  position  as  one  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  mere  condition  of  an  arti- 
cle of  trade,  and  instead  of  measuring  the  value 
of  other  articles  by  it,  measure  to  determine  its 
own  value  by  the  uses  it  can  be  put  to  as  an 
article  for  manufacture,  and  in  that  manner  elim- 
inate from  our  circulating  medium  the  thirty- 
six  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  which   we 
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annually  produce^  and  by  that  means  enhance 
the  value  of  gold  coin,  and  increase  the  burden  of 
all  our  indebtedness,  public  and  private. 
**  We  are  also  large  producers  of  gold,  and  of 
the  annual  yield  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world, 
we  furnish  at  least  one-third.  Being  the  largest 
producers  of  both  gold  and  silver  is  unquestion- 
ably a  strong  reason  why  we  should  re-establish 
our  financial  system  upon  the  precious  metals, 
yet  it  affords  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
coin  only  for  circulation  the  forty  millions  of 
gold  which  our  mines  annually  produce,  and 
turn  over  the  thirty  six  millions  of  silver  to  the 
smelting  pots  of  the  manufacturer.  But  it  is 
said  that  we  pannot  maintain  the  bimetallic 
standard  for  the  reasons :  First,  that  the  nations 
with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected  in 
trade  and  commerce  are  gradually  adopting  the 
gold  standard,  and  that  we  must,  to  be  in  accord 
with  them  in  business,  follow  their  example. 
Second,  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that 
equation  between  the  value  of  the  gold  and  the 
silver  dollar  which  is  essential  to  retain  both  in 
circulation. 
^  As  to  the  first  objection,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
begins  by  begging  the  whole  question,  for,  while 
it  mav  be  convenient  that  there  should  be  a 
uniformity  of  values  between  the  ditlcrent  com- 
mercial countries,  it  i>  not  essential  that  thev 
should  adopt  the  same  circulating  medium.  As 
to  the  second,  there  has  been  no  demonstration 
yet  in  the  practical  use  of  silver  and  gold  coin 
circulating  together  in  the  same  channels  of 
trade  to  show  that  tliey  will  not  bear  a  sufficient- 
ly near  relation  tg  each  other  in  their  money 
values  as  to  practically  form  a  single  standard. 
At  the  time  the  silver  dollar  was  demonetized  it 
was  worth  a  half  per  cent,  more  than  the  gold 
dollar  The  subsequent  depreciation  of  the  sil- 
ver bullion  has  undoubtedly  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  result  of  its  demonetization,  and  its  lo>s 
of  money  value.  Its  restoration  by  tiie  United 
States  alone  may  not  enhance  itb  market  value 
again,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  what  it  was  in  1S73; 


but  if,  by  remonetizing  it  and  giving  it  its  former 
position  in  our  financial  system,  we  re-open  the 
mint  market  for  two  thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  annual  yield  of  our  silver  mines,  it  seems 
quite  clear  to  me  that  its  market  value  will  come 
so  near  to  its  money  value,  which,  by  the  bill 
under  consideration,  is  to  be  the  same  as  gold, 
that  it  can  have  no  serious  effect  upon  the  gold 
coin  of  the  country,  especially  in  that  class  of 
commercial  transactions  where  gold  from  iu 
greater  value  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  finds  its 
appropriate  sphere. 

In  the  business  affairs  of  life  these  two  pre* 
cious  metals,  from  their  very  nature,  enter  but 
little  into  competition  with  each  other.  The 
largest  piece  of  silver  coin  that  can  be  conven- 
iently handled  is  the  dollar  piece,  and  coIU^ 
quently  the  silver  coin  necessarily  hunts  out  the 
smaller  channels  of  trade  in  which  to  circulate. 
The  smallest  gold  coin  that  has  been  struck  in 
this  country  is  the  gold  dollar.  This  is  a  worth- 
less coin  for  circulation,  but  few  have  ever  been 
coined,  and  probably  none  will  ever  be  coined  in 
the  future.  The  dollar  is  our  unit  of  value,  and 
from  1793  to  1873  ^^  silver  dollar  of  371}^ 
grains  of  pure  silver,  representing  41 2^  grains 
of  present  standard  silver,  constituted  that  unit 

In  1873  the  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains  of  stand- 
ard gold  was  declared  to  be  the  unit  of  value,  so 
that  practically   now  we  have  a  unit   of   value 
without  any  coin  piece  to  represent  it;  and  the 
restoration   of  the   silver   dollar    would    do    no 
more  tlian  place   us  back  where  we  were  when 
the  act  of  1873  was  passed;  and  if,  after  we  have 
made  a  fair  experiment,  it  shall   be  found  tha^ 
silver  has   in    fact   permanently    depreciated  ir» 
value,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  how  fax* 
it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  readjust  the  stand- 
ard between  gold  and   silver  so  as  to  make  th^ 
dollar  which  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  laborer" 
in  payment  of  his  wages,  equal  in  all  respects  tci> 
the  dollar  which  tlie  merchant  and  the  banker 
use   in    adjusting   and    settling   the   balances  of" 
trade  in   large  commercial   dealings — tor  I  cer- 
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ot  want  the  laborer  to  be  compelled  to 
>nev  of  less  value  than  that  which 
demands. 

President,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
solution  to  this  whole  question.  The 
in  this  nation  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
»ney  and  to  regulate  its  value,  rests, 
Constitution,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
ites.  The  power  has  also  been  as- 
authorize  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
to  declare  them  as  to  all  private  deal- 
Ful  money  and  a  legal  tender  "  from 
quality  of  money  in  the  payment  of 
rs  to  the  government.  Let  the  pow- 
ire  clearly  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
i^ngress  to  coin  money  and  to  regu- 
je  be  exercised  to  restore  the  silver 
all  the  money  power  that  it  possessed 
le  it  was  eliminated  from  the  list  of 
i,  and  then  to  declare  the  legal  tender 
le  government  to  be  receivable  for  all 
le  government,  and  thus  place  our 
ulation  and  coin  currency  upon  the 
footing,  and  in  a  short  time  a  practi- 
ption    of    specie    payment    will    be 

riple  the  government  ought  to  receive 
►mises  ivy  pay  for  all  government  dues, 
g  but  the  dire  necessities  of  the  gov- 
mld  sanction  the  discrimination  that 
in  the  law  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
lotes  against  their  receipt  for  duties 
rts.  It  was  no  doubt  justifiable  at  the 
ts  effect  tended  to  the  support  of  pub- 
and  to  retain  a  portion  of  our  coin 
1  the  country,  but  the  discrimination 
to  be  continued  at^er  the  necessity  for 
sed   away ;  and  >o  long  as   we   keep 

our  public  creditors  by  complying 
rms  ot  our  contract  with  them,  it  is 
;r  of  any  concern  to  them  in  what 
)ney  all  or  any  part  of  our  Federal 
re  paid.     The  Treasury  notes  are  now 

for  all  taxes,  State,   municipal,   and 


national,  except  import  duties,  and  have  been  so 
receivable  since  their  issuance  was  authorized. 

Is  it  not  time  that  they  should  be  received  also 
for  tariff  dues,  and  thus  appreciate  their  money 
value  by  enlarging  their  money  power  ?  Our 
financial  legislation  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  bondholder, 
to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  as  was  said.  Is  it 
not  time,  Mr.  President,  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  billholder?  The 
power  to  declare  the  paper  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  private 
debts  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  doubtful  power.  But 
the  power  to  declare  it  receivable  for  all  public 
dues  is  not  only  unquestioned,  but  is  right  and 
just  in  itself,  and  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
longer  delayed. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  the  many 
phases  presented  by  the  House  bill,  and  the 
substitutes  and  amendments  offered  in  this 
body,  but  have  confined  myself  to  the  principles 
involved  in  them,  being  willing  to  express  by 
my  vote  the  particular  form  in  which  I  desire  to 
see  them  passed  into  a  law.  There  are  one  or 
two  questions  upon  which  it  may  be  well  enough 
to  express  an  opinion  as  controlling  my  actions 
in  the  votes  that  1  shall  give.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  free  coinage  feature  of  the  House  bill 
should  be  retained,  or  the  principle  of  free  coin- 
age applied  to  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar 
until  the  market  value  of  silver  bullion  shall 
equal  the  money  value  of  the  legal  tender  coin, 
and  that  whatever  seigniorage  or  profit  accrues 
by  its  coinage  should  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  Un- 
limited free  coinage  seems  to  be  a  popular  idea 
in  connection  with  the  remonetization  of  the 
silver  dollar,  but  it  must  be  because  the  opera- 
tions of  the  measure  are  not  clearlv  understood. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  holder  of  the 
bullion  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  profits 
that  would  accrue  from  the  difference  between 
the  market  value  of  the  bullion  and  the  money 
value  of  the  coin,  so  long  as  there  was  any  dif  • 
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ference,  and  when  the  market  value  of  the  bul- 
lion should  equal  the  money  value  of  the  coin, 
have  it  in  his  power  to  either  stop  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  or  throw  upon  the  government 
the  expenses  of  its  coinage.  I  think,  also,  that 
we  should  guard,  if  possible,  against  the  imposi- 
tion by  the  holders  of  foreign  silver  coin  in  those 
countries  where  silver  has  been  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  demonetized.  It  is  very  important  to 
us  as  a  people  that,  while  we  are  laying  anew  the 
foundations  of  our  money  system,  we  should 
make  them  as  secure  and  stable,  and  as  free  from 
fluctuations,  as  possible. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
should  differ  with  me  on  these  questions,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  and 
shall  trust  to  future  legislation  to  adopt  such  safe- 
guards as  may  be  necessary,  believing  the  speedy 
determination  of  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
principle  to  be  more  important  than  the  perfect- 
ing of  its  details. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
is  by  no  means  encouraging,  and  the  difficulties 
that  surround  us  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
**  The  industries  of  the  nation  have  been  con- 
gealed as  a  flowing  stream  by  the  severity  of  an 
arctic  winter."  The  cry  of  distress  and  financial 
ruin  comes  up  to  us  from  all  over  the  land,  and 
we  cannot  close  our  ears  to  it.  Much  is  expected 
of  Congress.  The  people  are  looking  to  it  for 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  arrest  the 
downward  tendency  of  business,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  can  do  but  little.  Yet  something  may 
be  done  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  future,  re- 
store hope  and  re-establish  credit,  and  give  time 
for  the  recuperative  energy  of  the  people  to  re- 


assert itself,  and  bring  out  the  dormant  re 
of  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  stagnj 
business  is  not  caused  by  a  want  of  si 
currency;  that  money  is  redundant 
money  centers,  and  lies  idle  for  want  of  e 
ment  This  may  be  true,  for  where  bi 
business  is  being  done,  but  little  mone 
quired,  nor  can  we  expect  it  to  be  otherw 
til  there  shall  be  an  upward  tendency  in  b 
affairs.  No  prudent  man  will  invest 
when  the  probabilities  are  that  the  inve 
will  be  less  valuable  to-morrow,  or  next 
or  next  month,  than  it  is  to-day;  and  *« 
needed  at  this  time  by  the  people  is  some 
ance  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  ' 
directed  as  far  as  may  be  in  favor  o 
measures  as  will  tend  to  enhance  the  v 
money;  and,  while  it  is  impossible  to  a' 
the  evils  under  which  the  debtor  class  are 
time  suflfering,  yet  I  believe  that  somethir 
be  done ;  that,  if  Congress  will  pass  the  m 
now  before  us  and  provide  for  its  faithi 
steady  execution,  and  will  also  speedily  re 
much  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1875,  ^"^^ 
the  resumption  act,  as  fixes  the  day  for 
sumption  of  specie  payment,  and  put  a  s 
law  to  anv  further  contr..  .jn  of  the  n 
currency  for  the  present,  and  there  rest,  ; 
the  people  rest,  that  much,  and  very  mut 
have  been  done  to  inspire  hope,  and  to : 
confidence,  two  qualities  essential  to  the 
and  permanent  development  of  any  land; 
that  belief  I  shall  contribute  what  it  may  be 
power  to  do  as  one  of  the  representatives 
State  in  this  body,  to  accomplish  these  em 
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LLEN  G.  THURMAN  is  a 
son  of  the  "  Old  Dominion." 
He  was  *born  at  Lynchburg, 
rginia,  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
r,  1813.  He  was  taken  to  Ohio 
t  six  years  of  age,  and  became  a 
nt  resident  of  that  State.  He 
a  good  education,  applied  him- 
le  study  of  law,  and  was  admit- 
actice  in  1835.  He  thoroughly 
I  his  profession,  and  applied  him- 
;ently  to  business;  as  a  conse- 
le  became  widely  and  favorably 
And  regarded  as  a  man  of  influ- 
n  1844  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
iistrict  in  the  National  House  of 
ntatives.  He  served  one  term, 
I  returned  to  his  profession,  ad- 
in  attainments  and  prominence, 
he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the 
;  Court  of  Ohio,  and  filled  the 
llhief-Justice  of  that  Court  from 
1856.  His  time  and  energies 
roted  to  his  chosen  work,  yet  he 
Dundant  opportunity  to  take  a 
nt  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
id  was  one  of  the  recognized 
)f  his  party. 


In  1867  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Governor,  and  the 
next  year  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Wade  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
1874  he  was  re-elected,  and  served  until 
t88i.  He  occupied  a  prominent  place 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Pri- 
vate Land  Claims  Committee,  and  others 
during  his  twelve  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Thurman  was  regarded  as 
an  able  lawyer  and  laborious  worker  in 
the  halls  of  legislation. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  his  voice  was  always 
heard  upon  the  important  questions  of 
that  period,  and  the  opinions  advanced 
were  treated  as  coming  from  one  who 
iiad  given  the  subject  careful  study.  His 
remarks  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  case^ 
given  in  this  work,  display  his  argumen- 
tative powers  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Mr.  Thurman  was  a  prominent  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  nomination,  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  at  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  in  1876,  and  again  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1S80.  He  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est men  in  his  party,  and  is  looked  to  as 
a  leader  of  ability  and  wise  counsels. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 


Mr,  TAmrmau*s  SpMcJk,  delivered  in 

Mr.  President:  This  is  a  bill  to  create,  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  as  far  as  it 
would  suffice,  the  debts  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Companies. 
The  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  embraced 
several  other  companies,  namely,  the  Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company;  but  in 
the  substitute  now  under  consideration  the  pro- 
visions relative  to  these  three  companies  are 
stricken  out  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  report ; 
and,  as  it  is  very  short,  I  will  read  that  para- 
graph of  the  report : 

"The  condition  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  is 
so  different  from  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific,  and  there  being^  questions  peculiar  to  each  of 
those  three  companies,  we  think  it  advisable  to  strike  the 
provisions  rt:latin)i;-  to  them  out  of  the  bill,  with  a  view  to 
report  hereafter  a  bill,  or  bills,  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances and  the  rights  of  the  government." 

The  substitute,  therefore,  embraces  only  two 
companies,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany ;  and  now  the  first  thing  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  is  the  neces- 
sity for  some  such  legislation  as  that  which  is 
proposed ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fund.  I  wish,  however,  first  to  premise 
that  this  is  not  a  sinking  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government  alone,  althougli  it  is  one  of  the 
principal,  if  not  the  principal,  creditors  of  the 
two  companies ;  because  the  bill  carefully  guards 
the  rights  of  every  one  of  their  creditors,  so  as 
to  give  the  government  no  advantage  whatever 
over  any  creditor  that  it  docs  not  now  possess. 


ike  United  SiaUt  Senate,  March  12,  t9j8. 

the  sinking  fund,  with  all  its  accretions,  with  all 
its  accumulations,  being  made  a  security  for  the 
debts  of  the  companies  according  to  their  just 
priority,  precisely  as  such  a  fund  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  court  of  equity. 

Now,  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  legrislaUon. 
The  government  loaned  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  in  bonds  running  thirty 
years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  $27,236,512,  omitting  cents. 
Thirtv  years*  interest  on  that  amount  would  be 
$49,025,722,  and  some  cents,  making  the  amount 
that  would  be  due  to  the  government,  for  the  gov- 
ernment pays  the  annual  interest  on  these  bonds 
(they  are  government  bonds),  at  the  maturity 
thereof,  $76,262,235,  if  the  government  should 
receive  in  the  meantime  no  reimbursement  of 
the  interest  paid ;  but  the  government  is  entitled 
to  reimbursement  annually  under  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  charter.  By  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  original  act  of  1S62  the  government  is 
entitled  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of 
the  companies,  to  be  applied  toward  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  government,  the  amount  of 
interest,  and  principal  of  its  loan.  By  another 
section,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1S64,  it  is 
entitled  to  one-half  of  the  accoimt  which  eacK 
company  may  have  against  the  government  for 
the  transportation  of  government  troops,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  mails,  and  material  of  whatso- 
ever kind,  and  which  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
half-transportation  account.  Those  two  sums 
the  government  is  entitled  to  apply  annually 
toward  reimbursing  itself  the  interest  which  it 
pays  on  its  subsidy  bonds,  and  if  anything  were 
over,  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  principal. 
The  probable  reimbursement  from  these  sources, 
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should  the  laws  remain  unchanged,  would  be, 
in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  about  $245,661 
annually  from  the  five  per  cent.,  and  $421,311 
annually  from  the  half-transportation,  making 
in  the  whole,  $666,972  per  annum,  which  for 
thirty  years  would  make  $20,009,160  which  the 
government  would  have  been  reimbursed.  De* 
ducting  that  from  the  principal  sum  loaned  by 
the  government,  and  thirty  years*  interest, 
which  I  have  already  stated  would  be,  principal 
tod  interest,  over  $76,000,000,  and  there  will 
probably  remain  due  to  ]the  government,  at  the 
maturity  of  the  government  loan,  should  the 
laws  remain  unchanged,  the  sum  of  $56,253,000 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Company. 

In  respect  to  the  Central  Pacific  the  case  is 
this:  llie  government  loan  made  to  it  was  $27,- 
855,68a  The  interest  upon  that  for  thirty  years 
would  be  $50,140,224,  making  a  total  of  $77,- 
995,804.  The  probable  reimbursement  from  the 
five  per  cent  of  net  earnings,  and  the  half- 
transportation,  would  be  about  $15,000,000,  leav- 
ing probably  due,  should  the  laws  remain 
unchanged,  at  the  maturity  of  the  government 
loan,  $62,995,804,  which,  added  to  the  amount 
that  probably  would  be  due  from  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Company,  makes  a  grand  aggregate  of 
$119,248,879,  that  will  probably  be  due  by  these 
two  companies  in  the  years  1S95  ^"^  1896, 
should  the  laws  remain  imchanged. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  without  counting 
interest  upon  the   interest  which  the  govern- 
ment annually  pays.      No  one  pretends  that  the 
government  has  a  right  to  compound  interest 
upon  the  interest  which  it  annually  pays,  but  it 
is  contended  by  the  law  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  upon  each  installment  of  interest 
which  the  government   pays  it  has  a  right  to 
compute  interest   without   rests   until   the   ma- 
turity of  the  bonds;  the  companies  themselves 
not  being  bound  to  pay  any  interest  until  the 
ntiaturity  of  the  bonds,  except  so  much  as  may 
l>e  paid  by  the  five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,  and 
^y  the  half-transportation  account.     But,  omit- 


ting any  such  accumulation  of  interest  upon  in- 
terest, which  would  immensely  enhance  this 
sum  of  $119,000,000,  and  taking  it  according  to 
the  claim  of  the  companies,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  to  lose  all  interest  upon  the  annual 
payments  of  over  $3,300,000  which  it  makes  for 
these  two  companies,  yet  the  amount  which 
these  two  companies  will  probably  owe  to  the 
government  at  the  maturity  of  these  bonds, 
would  not  be  less  than  $119,000,000  or  $120,000,- 
000,  unless  indeed  the  business  of  the  compa- 
nies should  so  immensely  increase  in  that  time- 
as  to  make  the  product  of  the  five  per  cent,  of 
net  earnings  and  the  half -transportation  account 
far  greater  than  it  ever  yet  has  been ;  and  even 
if  that  were  the  case,  even  if  the  receipts  from 
those  two  sources  were  doubled,  still  the  amount 
that  would  be  due  to  the  government  at  the  end 
of  this  loan  could  not  be  less  than  $8o,ooo,ooa 

Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  bare  state- 
ment of  the  amount  for  which  the  government 
will  be  the  creditor  of  these  companies  ought  to 
satisfy  any  one  that  some  step  should  be  taken 
by  Congress  to  secure  it  from  loss.  But  it  is 
not  alone  that  the  government  is  this  great  cred- 
itor. By  the  act  of  1864  it  gave  up  its  priority 
of  lien  upon  the  road,  and  there  are  creditors, 
the  first- mortgage  creditors  holding  bonds  of 
the  companies,  amounting  to  precisely  the  same 
sum  as  the  principal  of  the  government  loan, 
that  is  to  say,  amounting  to  over  $55,000,000, 
and  which  are  a  lien  paramount  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  government,  then,  is  su- 
bordinate to  a  first  mortgage  on  these  roads  of 
$55,000,000,  which,  added  to  the  amount  that 
will  be  due  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
the  loan,  say  $119,000,000,  will  make  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy -odd  millions  of  debt,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  debt  which  is  inferior  in  lien  to 
that  of  the  government. 

Manifestly,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  bare 
statement  shows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
begin  to  look  out  for  some  security  that  this  im- 
mense amount  shall  not  be  lost.     Should  it  h 
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repaid  to  the  government,  yet  these  companies 
will  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  most  lavish 
bounty  that  any  government  ever  bestowed 
upon  corporations  since  the  world  was  made. 
The  subsidies  in  land,  the  loan  of  $55,000,000  at 
six  per  cent,  inteiest,  not  reimbursable  until  the 
end  of  the  thirty  years,  and  the  rights  and  fran- 
chises that  were  given  to  these  companies,  all 
made  the  most  magnificent  bounty  that  any  gov- 
emment  ever  bestowed  upon  such  corporations. 
But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  other  reasons 
that  should  induce  Congress  to  interfere,  and 
one  of  them,  and  in  my  mind  a  very  potent 
one,  is,  that  these  companies  up  to  the  ist  day  of 
January  last,  had  not  provided  one  dollar  of  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  their  indebtedness  to  the 
government.  They  had  provided  some  sinking 
funds  for  other  portions  of  their  indebtedness, 
some  of  which  were  inferior  to  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  not  one  dollar  had  they  provided 
as  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  their  debt  to  the  gov- 
ernment, when  that  should  become  due.  But, 
instead  of  doing  so,  although  they  were  in  the 
receipt  of  such  incomes  as  no  other  railroad 
companies  in  the  United  States  received,  the 
richest  income  and  the  most  net  earnings  that 
any  companies  received,  instead  of  providing  a 
sinking  fund  to  meet  their  indebtedness  to  the 
government  when  it  should  mature,  they  have 
divided  among  their  own  shareholders,  the  great 
portion  of  their  net  earnings,  paying  in  the  case 
of  the  Union  Pacific  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  nominal  value  of  the  stock,  which  makes 
nearly  12  per  cent,  on  its  market   value,  and  in 

the  case  of  the  Central  Pacific  paying  from  8  to  10    I 

I 

per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  value  of  the  stock,  r 
Now,  Mr.  President,  can  there  be  any  doubt  1 
of  our  duty  to  exert  our  ix)wer,  if  we  possess  it,  ! 
to  compel  these  companies  to  think  something 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  to  think  of  their 
own  pockets,  to  think  something  of  what  is  due 
to  the  government,  as  well  as  to  think  of  the 
p>ockets  of  the  shareholders.? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  gov- 


ernment, and  its  immense  amount,  as  one  reason 
why  Congress  should  interfere;  but  other  in- 
debtedness, the  indebtedness  of  the  companies 
to  others  than  the  government,  must  albo  be 
taken  into  consideration,  when  we  are  determin- 
ing whether  there  is  a  necessity  for  this  legisla- 
tion ;  and  looking  at  that,  we  find  that  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Union  Pacific,  other  than  the 
indebtedness  to  the  government,  is  $5ii497tOOo, 
and  of  the  Central  Pacific  $55,457,000,  making 
an  aggregate  of  $116,954,000  which  those  com- 
panies owe  besides  their  indebtedness  to  the 
government,  and  this  exclusive  of  their  floating 
debt.  However,  their  floating  debt  is  so  small 
that  I  lay  no  stress  on  it.  It  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  In  that  respect  these  two  com. 
panics  are  better  oflf  than  any  companies  I  know 
of  in  the  Republic. 

If  I  have  lYiade  it  apparent  that  some  l^sla- 
tion  is  necessary  upon  this  subject,  the  Senate 
will  be  prepared  to  hear  what  legislation  it  is 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  propose. 

That  question,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned, 
your  committee  propose  to  leave  for  the  decision 
of  the   Supreme  Court  without  any  retroactive 
legislation   that  would   touch   it  at  all.    They 
propose,   therefore,   to  define    "net    earnings" 
simply  for  the  future,  and  not  for  the  past,  and 
as  a  fair  adjustment  between  these  conflicting 
claims  of  the  government  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  companies  on  the  other,  they  think  it  would 
be  reasonable,  and  they  so  report,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  operating  expenses,  and  the  amount  for 
keeping  the  road  in  repair,  each  company  ough^ 
also  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  interest  on  its 
first  mortgage,  which  is  prior  in  lien  to  the  lier». 
of  the  government,  and  that  then  what  remains.* 
will  he  the  sum,  5  per  cent,  of  which  shall  b^ 
payable  to  the  United  States  as  "net  earnings'  "* 
under  this  provision  of  the  law. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  perfectly  fair  proposition  - 
The  inclination  of  mv  mind  is  to  believe,  est  — 
pccially  in  view  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  th^3 
charter,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  \h<^ 
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Attorney-General  is  the  correct  interpretation ; 
but  it  i«  a  debatable  question,  a  fairly  debatable 
question,  whether  his  interpretation  is  right,  or 
whether  it  is   not     But  we  place  our  right  to 
define  for  the  future  what  shall  be  net  earnings 
upon  the  control  which  Congress  has  over  this 
charter,  both  by  the  general  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law,  and  by  the  express  right  reserved 
to  Congress  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the.char- 
ter.     Upon  either  one  of  these  grounds,  it  seems 
to  us  that'  we  have  the  right  to  prescribe  what 
•hall  be  considered  net  earnings,  at  least  for  the 
future,  and  we  think  that  what  we  do  prescribe 
to  |)erfectly  fair,  and  perfectly  just. 

And  here  I  must  remark,  that  the  substitute 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  more 
favorable  in  this  respect  to  the  companies,  than 
was  the  original  bill,  or  than  was  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee nearly  two  years  ago,  and  which  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Senate  bill  No.  15,  which  was  last 
referred  to  the  committee.    That  bill,  reported 
in  July,  1876,  and  the  sume  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  me,  and  referred  to  the  committee 
at  the  last  session,  did  not  allow  each  company 
to  deduct  from   its  gross  receipts   the  interest 
upon  its  first  mortgage  before  the  computation 
of  5  per  cent  began.     We  have  made  the  bill 
more  lenient  to  the  companies  by  allowing  that 
deduction  to  bejnade.     Nor  have  we  taken  any 
exception  to  a  practice  that  has  been  pursued  by 
Iwth  these  companies — and   which   Qv^ry   man 
familiar  with  railroads   and  their  management 
■will  understand  perfectly  well,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent an  evasion — a  charging  to  the  account  of 
operating  expenses  very  large  sums  of  money 
used  in  the  reconstruction,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
I       road.    Take,  for   instance,   the   Union    Pacific. 
I       Here  are  many  miles  of  rails  that  have  been  re- 
1       laid  on  that  road,  steel  rails  substituted  for  iron 
/       '^ile.     Here  are  many  thousands  and  thousands 
I        *^^   ties,  new  ties,  that  have   been   laid   in   that 
I        '"^^a^.    There  are  many  other  improvements  and 
I         **^I>airs  of  that  kind,  all  of  which  that  companv 


has  charged  to  **  operating  expenses,"  and  not 
to  the  '*  construction  account.** 

I  think  it  has  been  generally  held  that,  where 
a  State  has  reserved  the  right  to  a  certain  per 
centum  upon  the  net  earnings  of  a  railroad  by 
way  of  tax  or  otherwise,  the  company  has  no 
right  to  deduct  from  its  gross  earnings  anything 
but  the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs  and  the  operat- 
ing expenses;  that  it  has  not  a  right  to  rebuild 
the  road  and  immensely  improve  it,  as  by  the 
substitution  of  steel  rails  for  iron  rails,  and 
charge  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  con- 
struction account  to  operating  expenses.  But 
we  have  made  no  point  at  all  about  that  in  this 
bill.  We  have  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
may  deduct  operating  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
repairs,  and,  if  this  reconstruction  comes  fairly 
within  the  word  "repairs,"  the  company  can 
proceed  to  repair  the  road  in  this  way. 

I  wish,  however,  further  to  say,  that  practi- 
cally the  difference  would  not  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum,  though  it  would  amount  to  some- 
thing, whatever  interpretation  may  be  placed 
u|x>n  these  words,  "  net  earnings,**  in  the  char- 
ter, because,  if  you  reduce  the  net  earnings  to 
the  very  lowest  sum,  as  contended  for  by  the 
companies,  you  only  make  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  companies  to  pay  a  so  much  larger 
sum  into  the  sinking  fund,  if  you  are  to  have 
any  sinking  fund  that  is  worth  the  name.  The 
only  advantage  the  government  has  in  reducing 
the  deductions  from  the  gross  earnings  in  order 
to  obtain  the  5  per  cent,  is  that  then  a  larger 
sum  is  payable  annually  to  the  government, 
which  it  is  authorized  by  the  charter  to  apply 
immediately  to  reimburse  itself  the  interest  it  has 
paid ;  and,  therefore,  it  saves  interest  upon  that 
sum  thus  paid. 

The  Senate  will  see  that  the  committee  pro- 
pose that  this  sinking  fund  shall  be  invest- 
ed in  bonds  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  objection  to  that.  But 
the  bill  provides  that  in  making  the  investment 
the   Secretary    shall  prefer  the  five   per  cents. 
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Why  is  that?  For  this  reason :  Tne  debt  of  the 
United  States,  the  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
bear  either  6  per  cent.,  5  per  cent,  4)^  per  cent, 
or  4  per  cent,  interest,  and  if  the  Secretary'  is  to 
invest  in  them  he  is  to  choose  between  these 
kinds  of  bonds.  But  the  six  per  cents,  are  all 
subject  to  call  now  with  the  exception  of  the 
1 88 IS,  and  they  will  be  payable  three  years  from 
this  date. 

Any  investment,  therefore,  in  the  six  per 
cents,  is  out  of  the  question.  They  are  all  sub- 
ject to  call,  and  the  government  certainly  does 
not  intend,  at  least  I  hope  it  does  not  intend,  to 
extend  the  six  per  cent,  loan  for  twenty-three 
years  when  it  can  borrow  as  much  money  as  it 
wants  at  4>^  and  possibly  at  4  per  cent.  The  six 
per  cents,  are  therefore  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  objection  to  the  four-and-one-half 
per  cents,  is  that  they  are  too  short  in  time  also. 
They  would  do  very  well  because,  for  the  reason 
that  I  will  specify,  they  would  produce  an 
amount  of  interest  equal  to  that  which  the  com- 
pany has  to  pay  in  the  end ;  but  they  are  too 
short  The  four  per  cents,  are  not  sufficient  in 
amount.  That  leaves  but  five  per  cents,  as  the 
great  resource  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  investment  of  this  sinking  fund.  They 
are  long  enough.  They  mature  just  about  the 
time  that  the  government  loan  matures,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  is  such  that,  compounded  as  it  is 
required  to  be  by  this  bill,  the  amount  of  interest 
that  will  accrue  upon  the  sinking  fund  will  be 
equal  to  the  interest  which  the  company  will 
have  to  pay  at  the  maturity  of  the  government 
loan.  The  companies  have  to  pay  6  per  cent, 
interest,  but,  mark  it,  there  are  no  rests.  Twenty- 
three  years  from  now  they  have  to  pay  the 
accumulated  6  per  cent,  interest,  but  there  are 
no  rests.  If  any  one  will  make  a  computation 
he  will  find  the  money  at  five  per  cent.,  com- 
pounded semi-annually,  as  it  is  here  provided  it 
shall  be  compounded,  will  produce,  in  the  time 
we  have  to  consider,  a  larger  sum  than  6  j^r 
cent,    upon    the    same    amount   of    money   not 


compounded;  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of 
accretion  on  this  sinking  fund,  that  is,  the  interest 
upon  it,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  inter- 
est which  the  companies  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
same  period  of  time  u|x>n  the  government  loan. 

The  5  per  cent,  bonds,  even  if  purchased  at  a 
premium  of  10  per  cent.,  will  produce  that  inter- 
est, owing  to  the  compounding  of  interest,  as  I 
have  stated.  The  provision  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect  is  perfectly  fair  to  the  com- 
panies, and  is  just  to  the  government 

If  the  bill  which  we  report  shall  become  a 
law  the  amount  which  these  companies  respect- 
ively will  have  to  pay  to  the  government  will  be 
substantially  the  same,  about  $1,900,000  a  year; 
that  is,  including  what  they  are  bound  to  pay 
under  the  provisions  of  existing  law.  The  rea- 
son why  more  is  required  by  this  bill  to  be  paid 
in  cash  into  the  sinking  fund  by  the  Central 
Pacific  is  that  the  amount  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
net  earnings  of  that  road  and  its  half  transporta- 
tion account  are  not  equal  to  the  5  per  cent 
and  the  half  transportation  account  of  the 
Union  Pacific  road.  The  transportation  ac- 
count of  the  Union  Pacific  road  amounts  an- 
nually to  over  $800,000,  one-half  of  which  Is 
four  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars;  but  of 
the  Central  Pacific  the  half  transportation  is  only 
about  one-half  of  that  sum.  In  other  words, 
the  Union  Pacific  receives  for  transp>ortation 
from  the  government  annually  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  Central  Pacific  receives.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  amount  which  the  Central 
Pacific  will  pay  to  the  government  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands,  or  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  as  5 
per  cent  of  net  earnings  and  one-half  of  its 
transportation  account,  will  not  be  as  much  by 
about  $167,000,  or  perhaps  something  more  than 
that,  as  the  amount  that  the  government  will 
receive  from  the  Union  Pacific.  That  will  be 
seen  if  the  Senate  will  look  at  the  report. 

Turning  to  page  S  of  the  report  we  find  in 
respect  to  the  Central  Pacific  that  5  per  cent,  of 
its  net  earnings  payable   under  the  existing  law 
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may  be  estimated  in  the  future  at,  say,  $3ocvxx>, 
and  the  half  trans|x>rtation  account  payable 
under  the  existing  law  at  $200,000,  making 
$500,ooa  Then  the  bill  provides  that  it  shall 
pay  into  the  sinking  fund  the  other  half  of  the 
transportation  account,  say,  $200,000,  and  cash 
$1,200,000,  making  $1^00,000  into  the  sinking 
fund,  and  making  a  total  payment  to  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  existing  law  and  under  the 
bill  which  we  report,  in  round  numbers,  of 
$1,900,000,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
amount  required  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

But  the  Senate  will  observe  one  safetv  that 
these  companies  have,  that,  whenever  in  any 
year  75  per  cent  of  their  net  earnings,  as  pro- 
vided, will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  their 
operating  expenses  and  their  interest  on  the  first 
mortgage,  then,  upon  that  being  made  manifest 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  may  make 
an  abatement  for  such  year  of  the  amount  that 
is  to  be  paid  into  the  sinking  fund;  in  other 
words,  we  will  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
require  of  them  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their 
net  earnings.  Neither  for  the  5  per  cent  nor  the 
half  transportation  account,  either  under  the 
existing  law  or  under  the  bill  which  we  report, 
and  the  sinking  fund  taken  together,  will  we  re- 
quire more  than  25  per  cent,  and  whenever  it 
would  require  in  any  year  more  than  25  |>er 
cent.,  then  the  amount  of  cash  to  be  paid  into 
the  sinking  fund  shall  be  reduced  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  25  per 
cent 

Now,  Mr.  President,  is  not  this  a  very  liberal 
bill  which  allows  these  companies  to  retain  75  per 
cent,  of  their  net  earnings  after  the  payment  of 
their  operating  expenses,  and  the  interest  on 
the  first  mortgage,  in  order  to  meet  their  other 
obligations,  and  for  dividends  among  their 
shareholders.^  No  man  can  deny  that  it  is  a 
liberal  bill;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  your 
Judiciary  Committee  had  no  inclination  to  op- 
press these  companies,  nor  the  slightest  wish  to 
do  them  any  wrong,  if  the  committee  had  not 


recognized  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  interest,  not 
only  of  the  companies,  but  of  the  country  and 
the  public,  that  the  stockholders  should  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  some  reasonable  dividends,  be- 
cause where  roads  pay  dividends,  they  are 
always  better  managed  than  where  they  pay 
none — if  it  had  not  been  for  those  considera- 
tions, we  might  justly  have  required  more 
onerous  conditions  than  those  that  we  have  im- 
posed by  this  bill.  Am  I  right  about  that.'  It 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  your  committee,  by 
going  over  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  these 
companies  for  long  periods,  that  they  can  com- 
ply with  this  bill  and  pay  every  dollar  of  inter- 
est annually  upon  their  indebtedness,  both  that 
whose  lien  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  first  mortgage  whose  lien 
is  superior ;  that  they  can  pay  every  dollar  inter- 
est upon  their  entire  funded  debt,  pay  all  their 
operating  expenses,  pay  to  the  government  what 
by  existing  law  they  are  required  to  pay,  and 
pay  into  a  sinking  fund  what  this  bill  requires 
them  to  pay,  and  then  have  annually  for  distri- 
bution among  their  shareholders  as  follows: 
The  Union  Pacific  about  4^  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  value  of  the  stock,  or  6^  per  cent  on 
its  present  market  value;  and  the  Central  Pa- 
cific about  6.4  per  cent  on  the  nominal  value  of 
the  stock. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one  railroad  I  be- 
lieve in  fifty  in  the  United  States  that  makes 
such  dividends.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  There 
may  be  more  than  that,  but  the  number  that 
pay  any  dividends  at  all  is  very  small.  If  any 
Senator  wants  to  see  what  is  the  condition  of 
the*  railroads  in  the  United  States,  what  com- 
panies pay  dividends,  and  what  companies 
do  not,  I  invite  his  attention  to  the  last  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pages  31,  32,  and 
33,  where  the  earnings  I  believe,  of  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  are  given,  where  it  is 
shown  what  companies  pay  dividends,  and  what 
companies  do  not,  and  where  it  is  demonstrated 
that  there  are  no  companies  paying  such  divi- 
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dends  as  these  companies  are  paying,  and 
that  they  can  pay  the  dividend  I  have  named 
after  having  fully  complied  with  the  law,  and 
without  any  increase  of  business.  This  may  be 
seen  by  that  report,  and  by  Poor*8  Manual,  to 
which  the  report  refers.  No  man  can  think  for 
himself  on  this  subject,  and  doubt  for  one  mo« 
ment  that  the  business  of  those  railroads,  im- 
mense as  it  now  is,  is  comparatively  in  its  in- 
fancy. Just  think  of  that  great  corporation,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  extending  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  which  had  at  the  report  next  before 
the  last,  a  floating  debt  of  only  $7<X),qpo,  and 
had  nearly  $3,000,000  of  available  assets  to  pay 
at  anv  moment.  There  is  scarcelv  anv  railroad 
in  the  United  States,  fifty  miles  long,  that  has  • 
not  a  floating  debt  as  large  as  that.  The  Cen- 
tral Pacific  has  substantially  no  floating  debt  at 
all.  But  it  has  a  surplus  of  $10,^65,000,  and 
pays  dividends  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  its  shareholders,  and  I  believe  pays 
them  quarterly.  1  venture  to  say  that,  in  less 
than  twenty  years  from  now,  these  corporations 
will  be  the  two  richest  railroad  corporations  on 
the  face  of  this  earth.  It  may  be  said,  then, 
why  do  you  want  any  sinking  fund.'  If  they 
will  be  the  richest  railroad  companies  in  the 
world,  why  do  you  want  any  security.'  You 
do  not  need  it.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  wc  do  need 
security,  for  experience  has  shown  that  no  mat- 
ter how  rich  a  railroad  corporation  may  become, 
security  for  its  creditors  is  essential :  and  as  mv 
friend  [.Mr.  JJayard]  rightly  states,  suppose  the 
road  is  security,  we  do  not  want  the  road,  we 
want  our  nioncv. 

Tlie  other  provisions  of  the  bill  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  to  dwell  long  upon.  Section  6 
simply  prohibits  the  payment  of  dividends  when 
the  company  is  in  detault  for  non-compliance 
with  the  law. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  sinking  fund  shall 
be  properly  apportioned  between  the  two  com- 
panies who  contribute. 

Section  8  j^rovides  that,    when  the  fund    be- 


comes distributable,  it  shall  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  lien  of  the  creditors, 
thereby  preserving  every  one*s  right  precisely  as 
a  chancellor  would  do  in  marshaling  the  assets 
of  an  insolvent  corporation  or  firm,  and  distrib- 
uting them  among  its  creditors. 

Allow  me  to  say  that,  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
its  only  effect  upon  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
must  be  to  enhance  their  value,  because  it  would 
give  them  an  additional  security.  They  would 
have  a  right,  if  the  company  did  not  provide  for 
their  bonds  to  come  in  first  upon  this  sinking 
fund,  for  their  mortgage  bonds  mature  at  the 
same  time  the  governmfint  bonds  mature..  They 
would  have  the  right,  therefore,  to  come  first 
up>on  this  fund,  which  would  be  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  to  receive  payment  without  any  ex- 
pense of  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  or  any 
trouble  of  being  compelled  to  fight  the  road.  It 
gives  them,  therefore,  an  additional  security 
available  at  any  moment  when  their  bondb  be- 
come due. 

The  tenth  section  simply  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Attorney -General  to  enforce  the  act. 

The  eleventh  section  declares   that  if   there 
shall  be  a  default  in  complying   with   the  pro- 
visions  of   the   charter,    and   this   act    for    six 
months,  then  it  shall  operate  as  a  forleiture  of 
the  charter,  and  proceedings  shall  be  instituted 
against  the  defaulting  company.     Some  excep- 
tions was  taken  to  that  provision  when  this  bill 
was  under  consideration  a  year  ago.     The  truth 
is,  the  provision  is  a  lenient  provision  for  the 
companies.     Without  such  a  provision  the  gov- 
ernment   might    proceed     against   a   company 
wherever  there  was  a  cause  of  forfeiture  with- 
out any  delay,  proceed  against  it  instanter;  but^ 
now    this    provision    rec^uires    that   that  defaults 
shall  continue  for  six  months  before  the  govern — 
ment  shall  proceed  to  oust  the  company  of  itts 
franchises. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  need  nczza 
remark.  They  simply  preserve  the  reservatior*  ^ 
of  the  ri^ht  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal,  with    sm 
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all  rights,  both  in  the  United  Slates, 
luals,  which  have  accrued  heretofore. 
Jdent,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall  not  now 
I  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  this 
>bject  has  been  simplv  in  the  opening 
cussion,  to  eiplaln  the  bill.  I  shall 
upon  the  power  to  daj  for  another 
that  Is  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
i]  who  is  on  the  judiciary  Commll- 
epared  some  remarks  upon  that  sub- 
hope  that  he  will  take  (he  floor  when 


I  conclude,  and  give  the  Senate  the  benefit  or 
his  opinions  upon  the  legal  question.  For  my- 
self t  have  only  to  say,  that  to  me  nothing  in 
the  world  is  clearer  than  that  we  have  the  right, 
and  would  fiave  it  if  there  was  no  reeervatian  in 
the  charter  of  a  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
■peal.  But,  waiving  that  question,  we  have  by 
well-settled  adjudications  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of 'the  United  States,  and  of  a  number  of  State 
courts,  ample  right  to  pass  this  bill  under  ttie 
reservation*  contained  in  the  charter. 
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^OHN  I.  MITCHELL,  of 
■  Willsboro,  Pennsylvania,  is  one 
'  of  the  youngest  men  now  occu- 
a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senatu.  He  was  bom  on  a  farm 
in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
z8th  of  July,  1838.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  fn  the  usual  routine  of  a  farmer 
boy's  life,  attending  to  farm-work  and 
the  district  school,  alternately,  until  he 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  entered  Lewisburg  Seminary.  After 
two  vears  spent  as  a  student  in  that  insti- 
tution, he  withdrew,  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  teaching. 
This  was  in  1859,  and  while  engaged  in 
his  work  as  teacher  he  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  the  study  of  law,  which 
he  had  chosen  as  a  profession.  He 
served  nc.irly  a  year  in  the  [36th  Penn- 
sylvania  Volunteers,  entering  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  mustered  out  as  a  captain. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S64, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Willsboro,  in 
his  native  county,  where  he  has  continued 
to  live  and  practice. 

He  was  elected   District  Altorney  for 


hia  county  in  1868,  and  served  faithfully 
and  acceptably  in  that  capacity  until 
187 1,  and  during  the  year  iS7ohewas 
editor  of  the  Tioga  County  "Agitator," 
In  1JS72  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  Ger\'ed  in  the  House 
until  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  that  body,  and  served  oi 
chairman  of  the  important  committees  on 
The  Judiciary,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  in  i87<S  he  was  re- 
elected as  his  own  successor.  Mr, 
Mitchell  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
factioiial  difference  between  the  Cameron 
and  anti-Cameron  wings  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  his  State,  and,  when  the 
Legislature  was  required  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  Senator  William  A.  Walbce, 
Mr,  Mitchell  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  His  name  was  not  brought 
before  the  Legislature  until  after  some 
three  weeks  of  warm  contest,  but  when 
it  was  formally  presented,  he  was  elected 
on  the  first  ballot.  He  took  his  seat  on 
the  4th  of  March,  iSSi,  and  has  filled  it 
with  mnrkcil  ability  and  accept.iiice. 
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Mr,  MitchetPs  Speech^  delivered  in  the 

Chairman:  I  ought  not  at  this  stage 
it  I  consider  a  great  and  high  debate  to  con- 
!  a  word  to  this  discussion,  did  I  not  feel  it 

to  mjr  constituents  to  do  so.  I  am  quite 
that  I  should  be  able,  had  I  the  fullest 
.unity,  to  add  but  little  to  the  weight  of 
lent  upon  my  own  side,  or  greatly  to 
n  an  already  waning  faith  on  the  other, 
rgument  has  related  principally  to  two 
ons^^ne  of  constitutional  law,  the  other 
Islative  expediency  and  necessity. 
ive  listened  to,  or  read,  the  arguments  of 
t  upon  both  sides,  and  am  confirmed  in  my 
>pinion  that  the  Republican  position  is 
expedient,  patriotic,  and  impregnable, 
all  therefore  abide  bv  it,  and  rest  in  the 
ent  belief  that  great  benefit  to  our  new 
jlic  will  flow  from  this  conflict  of  purposes 
»pinions  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  real  spirit  and  object  of 
parties. 

:re  has  latterly  been  too  much  of  surface 
ision  that  our  late  family  quarrel  was  all 
y  arranged,  and  too  much  suppression  of 
ep  seated  feelings  which  everybody  knows 

the  bottom  of  our  continued  sectional 
nces.  I  would  not  welcome,  and  trust  we 
11  reasonably  refrain  from,  impulsive  and 
Dnious  criminations  and  recriminations; 
think  that  at  last  some  men  on  both  sides 

out  openly,  earnestly,  and  I  also  hope, 
ientiously,  their  utmost  feelings  and 
»ns. 

n  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  sharers 
;  greatest  and  sublimest  national  destiny 
x>bable  as  the  fruitage  of  civilization  among 
if  we  but  wisely  and  righteously  strive  to- 
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gether  to  garner  and  secure  it  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  what  answer  sliall  we  give  to  the 
vital  and  momentous  questions  of  the  hour.^ 
Shall  we  wisely  and  charitably  discharge  the 
great  trust  divinely  committed  to  our  hands, 
pursuant  to  its  eternal  conditions  precedent,  or- 
dained by  the  Supreme  Law-giver,  or  meanly 
and  unrighteously  betrayed  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage? To  this  omnipotent  voice  we  must  give 
faithful  answer,  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  can- 
not be  by  confession  and  avoidance;  it  must  be 
by  repentance,  and  a  new  birth,  by  honest  pro- 
fession of  a  righteous  national  creed,  and  by 
strict  observance  thereof  in  our  national  walk. 

My  purpose  in  presenting  my  views  at  this 
time,  out  of  the  ordinary  current  of  this  discus- 
sion, is  to  inquire  into  the  abstract  principles 
involved  in  the  pending  conflict  of  opinions  and 
prejudices,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  add  to  the 
already  extensive  argument  upon  the  concrete 
questions  pending  before  us.  In  attempting, 
however,  to  discover  the  antagonistic  spirit  of 
these  antagonistic  political  forces,  I  shall  endeav- 
or to  exemplify,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  incarnate 
them,  by  examples  illustrating  the  formulated 
policies  of  opposing  political  parties.  I  have 
supreme  and  abiding  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
reign  of  truth  and  right.  For  a  time  unright- 
eous usurpation  may  suspend  it,  but  such  usur- 
pating  forces  in  history  have  ever  been  'tem- 
porary only,  and  legitimate  authority  has  ere- 
while  been  fully  recognized. 

This  world  is  a  conflict,  and  civilization  is  its 
product.  Law  rules  it,  and  the  law-giver  is  be- 
fore and  above  the  law.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  in  the  end  the  triumph  of  the  best.  Right 
sleeps,  but  never  dies.     True  royalty   is   right- 
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eousncss  in  man  the  individual,  man  the  citizen, 
and  among  men  the  State.  True  manhood, 
therefore,  is  '*the  best  fruit  of  the  ages,"  and 
Christian  civilization  the  best  gift  of  time.  But 
as  no  man  by  man  begotten  is  without  sin,  no 
I)arty  or  nation  is  above  reproach.  Man  aspires 
more  to  conquer  others  than  to  rule  iiimself,  and 
self  aggrandizement  is  the  law  of  nature,  of 
nations,  and  of  political  associations.  If  many 
join  together  for  a  common  object,  each  inclines 
to  pursue  his  own  when  that  is  attained. 

The  world  is  divided  politically  into  nations, 
parties,  and  factions,  and  striving  for  its  own 
object  or  opposing  that  of  another.  Hence  the 
radical,  the  conservative.  Too  often  a  wicked 
cabal  sits  behind  the  tlu-one  in  each,  secretly 
using  a  specious  platform  for  private  and  selfish 
purposes.  In  the  end,  thank  God,  the  mask  falls 
oft*  and  the  hideous  man,  the  wicked  cabal,  the 
selfish  faction,  the  unrighteous  party,  the  un- 
christian nation,  appears  in  the  open  light  of 
public  opinion,  and  comes  to  naught 

Trite  as  they  may  appear,  1  believe  these 
truths  have  pertinence  at  the  present  hour. 
Over  and  over  again  in  history  they  have  ruled 
an  epoch,  but  their  complete  and  overruling 
force  has  never  yet  borne  full  sway.  John  said, 
**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  but  the 
mandate  of  temix>ral  authority  imprisoned  and 
beheaded  him.  Christ  himself  refused  the  office 
of  temporal  judgeship,  and  counseled  obedience 
to  the  reign  of  Caesar,  under  which  he  was 
crucified.  His  own  chosen  few,  supposing  his 
kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  began  early  to  plot 
for  office,  and  ease,  and  spoils.  Pilate  found  no 
fault  in  Jesus,  but  delivered  him  to  the  cross 
when  the  multitude  clamored  that  without  this 
he  was  no  friend  of  Cfesar,  whose  commission 
he  held!  He  was  emphatically  opposed  to  los- 
ing his  official  or  his  natural  head,  and  consented 
to  betray  his  Eternal  King  for  fear  of  his  earthly 
sovereign.  It  is  ever  so,  thus  far  in  time. 
"What  o'clock?"  says  the  king.  "Whatever 
time  your  maicstv   pleases,"  savs  the  courtier. 


Wc  are  all,  in  some  sense,  I  fear,  the  subjects  or 
courtiers  of  some  earthly  sovereign,  too  often 
forgetful  of  our  superior  obligations  to  the  King 
that  never  dies.  Thus,  two  laws  have  force,  two 
kingdoms  are  extant,  in  this  earth ;  the  one  ma* 
terial  and  temporal,  the  other  spiritual  and 
eternal;  the  one  expedient  as  man  declares, 
superior  for  its  day;  the  other  right,  as  God 
ordains,  supreme  forever!  Against  the  one, 
men,  for  just  cause,  appealing  to  the  other,  may 
rebel  and  triumph ;  against  the  other  they  roust 
not  contend,  **  lest  haply  they  be  found  fighting 
against  God,  and  come  to  naught!  *' 

Entrenched  never  so  strongly  as  human 
"constitutions,"  wTong  must  ever  yield  to  this 
superior  right  and  power,  which  is  before  and 
above  them  all,  and  the  fiat  of  tlie  Almightr 
Law -giver  has  its  sway. 

All  constitutions  grow,  or  simply  declares 
former  growth,  by  symbols  intended  to  be  com. 
prehensible  to  man ;  great  principles,  fixed  and 
rational  belief,  and  righteous  faith,  for  which 
men  have  contended,  suffered  and  died,  or  are 
henceforth  willing  to  do  so,  are  the  only  true 
and  substantial  foundations  of  organic  law  and 
human  government.  To  formulate  these  prin* 
ciples,  to  symbolize  this  belief,  and  to  incarnate 
this  living  faith  for  which  men  are  willing  to 
endure  the  cross,  is  the  most  gigantic  temporal 
work  required  of  the  intellect  and  mind  of  man 
in  any  age  and  in  t.\^ry  nation.  Higher  mission 
for  these  there  is  none  on  this  earth,  save  that 
which  enters  within  the  veil  in  search  of  the 
hidden  springs  of  eternal  life!  And  between 
these  two,  finally,  there  is  little  difference. 

Contending  for  such  principles,  struggling  for 
the  verification  of  such  belief  among  men,  an<i 
striving  for  the  embodiment  of  such  faith  in  a. 
constitution  of  free  government,  our  forefathers 
pronounced  their  creed  in  face  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  for  its  fulfillment  pledgee^ 
and  offered  up  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor. 

When,  in  the  end,  this  creed  became  a  living" 
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'  sought  to  embody  it  in  a  written  con- 
Of  this,  their  work,  William  E.  Glad- 
subject  of  the  government  against 
ley  rebelled,  and  among  the  wisest  of 
itesmen,  has  recently  said.  *  *  *  * 
leless,  its  theory  of  equal  rights  and  free- 
11  men  was  marred  in  its  letter  from  the 
g,  and  has  never,  to  this  moment,  been 
nd  faithfully  exemplified  by  our  practice 
The  word  slave  found  no  place  in  it, 
txy  was  expressly  recognized,  and,  as 
it  has  proven,  almost  irrevocably  en- 
within  it."  The  kidnapping  of  men,  to 
;laves  under  it,  was  expressly  sanctioned 
Ivery  Northern  man  was  at  one  time  re- 
►y  law  enacted  under  it  to  be  a  slave 
and  denied  the  right  to  furnish  a  crust  of 
colored  men,  fleeing  for  liberty  from  its 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century  hus- 
ives,  parents,  and  children,  whom  na- 
l  nature^s  God  had  *' joined  together," 
Id  and  separated  at  the  auction  block 
without  mercy  or  remedy.  By  this  hu- 
trage,  by  men  named  law,  men  were 
'  dehied  knowledge  of  the  law  divine,  and 
non  on  the  mount  was  made  for  the 
sealed  book.  Slaves  were  chased  by 
jnds,  cruelly  beaten,  bruised,  maimed 
rdered,  without  punishment  for  their 
ors  or  murderers. 

iberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  was 
o  prevent  interference  with  the  "peculiar 
m.**  It  was  made  a  crime  bv  demo- 
t  of  Congress  to  speak  against  slavery 
>ry  of  the  government,  which  the  fathers 
onstitution  had  forever  set  apart  to  free- 
den  who  were  conscientiously  opposed 
rime  against  nature,  were  for  such  cause, 
;d  from  sitting  on  juries  in  the  courts. 
IS  a  test  oath  for  you  I  Now  it  is  con- 
offensive  to  permit  the  courts  to  say,  in 
cretion,  that  men  who  fought  to  destroy 
Tnment  and  to  perpetuate  slavery  shall 
pon  juries  trying  cx-slavcs  for  offenses 


charged  against  them.  And  this  is  a  "war 
measure"  which  is  to  be  stricken  from  the 
statute  book  as  a  **  vestige  '*  which  "  looked  to 
the  abridgement  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,"  and 
thus  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  democracy  "  to 
celebrate  her  recovery  of  her  long  lost  herit- 
age." Verily,  a  fitting  celebration  for  such 
inheritors! 

All  these  things  in  our  beloved  country,  under 
a  Constitution  founded  upon  the  declaration 
"  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Cr&itor  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  civilized  world  looked  on  with  horror. 
Three  generations  of  men  came  and  went  while 
this  living,  fearful  shame  and  crime  polluted  the 
fair  land  of  their  birth.  Ministers  of  the  living 
Jesus  desecrated  the  pulpit  in  its  defense.  States- 
men bowed  the  knee  before  it,  and  courted  po- 
litical honors  for  such  mean  submission.  When 
a  philosopher  petitioned  on  his  knees  before 
Dionysius,  he  excused  the  act  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  object.  "  It  is  not  my  fault,  but  the 
fault  of  Dionvsius,  that  his  ears  are  in  his  feet.'* 
The  American  "  dougii  face "  was  pariicefs 
crtminis^  and  therefore  could  not  excuse,  much 
less  justify,  his  pusillanimity.  Yet  it  is  to  such 
men  that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  paid 
a  high  and  deserved  tribute  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  this  debate.  If  he  speaks  of  war 
Democrats,  such  as  the  lamented  Dix,  whose 
patriotic  order  of  1861  speaks  forth  from  his 
new-made  grave  to-day,  his  living  and  dying 
taith,  **  If  any  man  haul  down  the  American 
flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot,"  we  say  with  all  our 
hearts.  Amen;  "they  imitated  the  example  of 
their  old  leader,  Andrew  Jackson."  If,  as  I 
think,  he  speaks  of  the  leaders  of  the  peace 
Democracy  who  said,  "  There  is  no  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and 
we  will  not  vote  a  man  or  a  dollar  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  nigger  war,"  let  the  applause 
come  as  it  did  in  this  case  from  the  Democratic 
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majority  upon  this  floor,  ruled  and  ignominiously 
led  as  it  is,  by  the  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion. 

While  for  two  generations  the  air  of  our 
mother  country  had  been  held  too  pure  to  be 
polluted  by  the  breath  of  a  slave,  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  Republic  grew  foul  and  putrid 
with  this  infectious  disease,  and  was  finally  pur- 
ified and  disinfected,  or  attempted  to  be,  by  the 
heroic  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood,  and  uncounted 
millions  of  her  treasure.  This  winnowing 
process  is  from  above.  Then  again,  in  history, 
the  sword  of  righteousness  proved  sharper  than 
man's  battle-axe  of  human  authority.  "Irre- 
pressible  conflict**  went  on,  and  '* Higher  law" 
had  its  sway. 

How  far  forth }  Thus  far.  The  organic  law 
which  had  so  long  refused  to  formulate  the 
Great  Idea  of  1776  was  literally  amended  in 
consonance  with  the  voice  of  God,  uttered  for 
emancipation,  and  four  million  slaves  were  de- 
clared henceforth  free  men !  This  declaration, 
in  harmonv  with  that  voice,  is  not  fullv  realized. 
It  must,  and  in  God's  way  and  time  will,  have 
full  force  and  efliect. 

The  Reformation  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock; 
it  colonized  free  thought  in  New  England  and 
Westward  had  its  empire,  till  every  man  and 
every  State  in  the  North  was  free;  it  set  in  motion 
the  moral  sentiment  which  alone  made  our  late 
quarrel  just,  and  brought  victory  for  right,  or- 
dained by  God,  not  expediency  declared  by  man, 
at  Appomattox.  We  of  the  North  fought  for 
union  and  the  right,  not  for  union  with  the 
wrong,  which  sought  to  destroy  our  very  ex- 
istence as  a  nation.  The  cause  of  the  war  which 
was  lost  became,  how  and  by  what  means  God 
know'cth,  the  object  of  the  war  which  was 
gained. 

Then  reconstruction  on  this  high  basis.  Again, 
what  work  for  men!  Men  impassioned  with 
the  heat  of  that  terrible  strife ;  men  crucified  by 
the  ordeal  of. that  horrible  wrong;  men  whose 
sons  had  fallen,  whose  daughters  were  widowed, 
w  hose  wives  grew  gray  with   the  awful  weight 


of  grief  when  the  battle  raged,  and  fear  of  the 
last  full  measure  of  love*s  ordeal  trembled  in 
their  souls,  had  charge  of  this  great  -work ;  and 
yet  charity,  the  sublimest  of  all  gifts,  and  the 
wisest  of  all  guides,  in  the  endeavor,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  **  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds," 
ruled  the  hour,  and  sought  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  been  wrongfully  led  to  fight 
against  charity,  and  in  a  wicked  cause,  for  the 
destruction  of  their  country.  In  the  hour  of 
victory  Horace  Greeley  uttered  the  sublime 
sentiment,  "Magnanimity  in  triumph."  The 
first  answer  came :  * 'Abraham  Lincoln  is  assas- 
sinated." Still  his  cry  was:  *»The  greatest  of 
all  is  charity."  The  manly  sense  of  the  men 
who  fought  for  the  **  lost  cause "  condemned 
the  wicked  act  of  the  assassin,  as  the  soul  of 
honor  at  the  South  spurned  at  the  close  of  the 
war  the  craven  spirit  of  the  Copp>erhead ;  but  at 
last  it  has  allied  itself  with  the  only  party  in  the 
North  in  which  that  spirit  was  enshrined. 

In  this  process  of  reconstruction  the  divine 
guidance  of  charity  was  never  disregarded.    It 
found  expression  in  law  and  policy  which  ex- 
acted no  blood  for  the  crime  of  rebellion,  and 
which  enforced  no  mean  submission  of  the  con- 
quered.    No  higher  exemplar  of  national  mag- 
nanimity and  liberality  to  the  vanquished  can  be 
found  in   history.     But  it  coupled  divine  justice 
to  the  oppressed,  with  divine   mercy   to  the  er- 
ring, and  demanded   the  observance  of  the  one 
with   the  reign  of  the  other.     "  Universal  am- 
nesty  and   impartial    suffrage,"    wrote    Horace 
Greeley,  and  the  Republican  party  enacted  this 
theory   into  the  laws  of   reconstruction.      Am- 
nesty is  realized,  and  no  one  questions  its  con- 
tinuance;   free  suftrage  is  the  law,  but  is  not  th<5 
fact;  the  theory,  not  the  practice.     The  grant  oiiT 
amnesty  and  full  representation  for  the  freed  — 
men  at  the  South  has  been  accepted,  and  ha^ 
resulted  in   a  large   increase  of  j>ower   to   tha^ 
section  in  the  national  government.     Free  suf- 
frage, the  inherent  condition  of  this  grant,  hax9> 
not  been  performed.     It  has  been  substantiallv^ 
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ibrogated,  and  rendered  void.  I  want  no  report 
of  investigating  committees  to  satisfy  me  of  this 
fact  It  is  patent  in  the  current  history  of  the 
time. 

Ku-Klux,  white  leagues,  shot  gun  policy,  per- 
secution  and  murder  of  colored  men,  election 
frauds,  and  a    most   effective    and   systematic 
"bull-dozing"  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  all 
attest  it    The  colored  exodus  of  thousands  flee- 
ing from  such  persecutions,  a  most  portentous 
and  significant  sign  of  the  times,  confirms   it. 
**Lct  my   people  go,"    is  a  command  of  the 
divine  law  not  yet  obsolete.      That  is  one  **  war 
measure  "  which  cannot  be  repealed.    That  any 
cause  to  invoke  it  exists,  is  to  be  lamented.     I 
'would  that  none  did  exist     Every  material  in- 
terest. North  and  South,  must  suffer  greatly  if 
this  movement  shall  continue,  but  the  spiritual 
is  above  the  material  interest,  and  must  be  se- 
cure.     Again,  the  ** higher  law"  will   rule   in 
this  conflict  of  **  opposing  and  enduring  forces." 
It  is  the  same  conflict  of  caste  and   tyranny 
under  new  forms  against  equal  rights  and  lib- 
erty, as  of  old.    **  When  we  declared   freedom 
universal  among  us,  it  did  not  exist"     "  Truth 
is  the  double  of   that  which  is,'*   says   Bacon. 
Therefore,  this  declaration  to  be  effective,  must 
go  into  act,  must  be  realized  in  law,  not  simply 
niade,  but  executed.    The  fact  must  become  the 
complement  and  counterpart  of  its  declaration. 
Were   that  the    case,   our    greatest    difference 
^^ould  be  at  an  end,  and  all  would  be  the  better 
fcr  it    **  Sure  I  am  that  the  Lord  will  avenge 
^lie  poor,  and  maintain  the  cause  of  ihe  help- 
less."    **  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  their 
labor  is  but  lost  who  build  it."     *♦  Every  kingdom 
divided  against  itself,  is  brought  to  desolation." 

Are  we  as  a  people  still  "divided"  against 
ourselves?  Are  we  still  in  danger  of  being 
brought  to  desolation  .^  It  behooves  us,  if  pos- 
sible, to  find  a  truthful  answer  to  this  question. 
LrCt  us  follow  the  development  of  the  *' irre- 
pressible conflict,"  and  see  whether  it  be  not 
still  impending  over  us. 


In  1866  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  late  Confederate  States,  in  a  speech 
delivered  before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
made  a  most  startling  declaration,  I  will  not 
quote  the  words  he  used  there,  for  1  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  stir  up  any  bitter- 
ness, least  of  all  to  express  any  feeling  of  un- 
kindness  on  my  part  toward  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  to  whose  utterances 
in  this  House  I  always  listen  with  reverence,  if 
not  approval.  I  consider  him  a  historic  man  of 
the  age  who  never  forgets  the  logic  of  the  past, 
of  which  he  is  part,  nor  its  connection  with  the 
living  issues  of  the  present,  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  define  and  keep  alive.  I  pass  them, 
because  I  accept  them  as  a  clear  and  earnest 
expression  of  his  sincere  belief,  and  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  Hying  faith  of  the  ruling  class  at 
the  South.  I  am  not  weak  enough  to  admit 
that  our  countrymen  of  the  South  who  endured 
the  sacrifices  of  the  late  war  so  heroically  did 
not,  or  still  do  not  earnestly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  the  ruling  idea,  as  statnl  by  Mr,  Steph- 
ens, for  which  they  fought  and  still  contend. 
They  grew  up  under,  and  into  that  belief.  When 
they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  enact  it  into  or- 
ganic government  they  did  not,  by  reason  of  that 
failure,  cease  to  believe  in  it.  Superior  force 
even  of  conquering  battalions  cannot  extin- 
guish a  spiritual  belief ;  a  belief  so  strong  that  it 
can  never  change. 

Did  the  idea  which  caused  secession  die  with 
the  war,  or  docs  it  now  *'  look  for  its  vindica- 
tion and  maintenance  in  the  forum  of  reason 
and  justice;  in  the  courts  and  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, instead  of  on  the  field  of  battle?  '*  Let  us 
see  which. 

In  1S73  the  Southern  Historical  Society  was 
organized  in  Virginia ;  Jefferson  Davis  and  many 
I  leading  spirits  in  the  late  rebellion  were  present. 
I  Its  object  was  stated  by  its  general  agent  at 
considerable  length. 

Wade  Hampton,  in  a  speech  before  this  so- 
ciety, so  late  as  October,  1873,  said: 
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•  ♦  ♦  ♦  **  It  is  to  those  who  come  after  us,  to  teach 
our  children  that  their  fathers  ■  were  neither  traitors  nor 
Rebels;  that  we  believed  as  firmly  in  the  eternal  Word 
of  God,  that  we  were  in  the  rif^ht,  antl  that  we  have  a 
settled  faith  which  no  trials  can  shake,  that  in  His  own 
good  time  the  rig-ht  will  be  made  manifest." 

I  quote  now  from  an  annual  address  by  Gen. 
John  S.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  delivered 
before  the  alumni  of  the  Oniversity  of  Virginia, 
July  I,  1875.  Speaking  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  Cavaliers 
who  landed  in  Jamestown,  he  said,  among  other 
things : 

♦  ♦  ♦  ••  Not  space  or  time,  or  the  convenience 
of  any  human  law,  or  the  power  of  any  human  arm, 
can  reconcile  instituUons  for  the  turbulent  fanatic  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  God-fearing  Christian  of  James- 
town."     •        •        • 

How  to  overturn  the  civilization  of  the  North, 
to  undermine  and  bury  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
rear  over  its  grave  the  goddess  of  the  *'lo8t 
cause,"  which  is  to  be  regained,  he  explains 
further  on,  ending  with : 

*•  But  let  your  historians  say  we  were  not  subdued 
when  Lee  surrendered  his  starveling-s  at  Appomattox.'* 

Thus,  this  descendant  of  the  Cavaliers,  who, 
he  says,  fought  the  battle  of  the  Revolution, 
*'  to  celebrate  the  gift  of  grace  in  the  birth  of 
Christ,**  sings  the  praises  of  the  secession  move- 
ment, the  corner  stone  of  which  was  African 
slavery,  the  highest  type  of  civilization  ever  ex- 
hibited by  man. 

John  Weslev  characterized  slavcrv  as  "the 
sum  of  a!l  villanies."  Thomas  Jefferson,  speak- 
ing of  it,  said,  *'  I  tremble  for  my  country,  when 
I  reflect  that  God  is  just."  The  voice  of  Cjod 
from  the  cannon's  mouth  spake  it  out  of  exis- 
tence ;  yet  it  is  coupled  with  "  Ihe  gift  of  grace 
in  the  birth  of  Christ,"  as  a  memorial  lesson 
in  this  "  foremost  school  of  letters,  science  and 
philosophy  in  the  New  World,"  so  late  as  the 
ist  of  July,  1875. 

At  a  re-union  of  the  late  Rebel  army  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1S78,  Jefferson  Davis  was  present,  and 
in  the  opening  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Withcr- 
spoon  of  New  Orleans,  the  following  invoca- 
tion was  offered  up : 


"  We  invoke  thy  blessinf^  upon  him  who  stands  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  lost  cause  in  fact,  but  ve 
trust  not  in  our  hearts  lost,  or  in  the  hearts  of  thoaaands 
of  those  who  are  not  bodily  present  to-day." 

Mr.  Davis  delivered  an  address,  giving  a  plaic, 
defiant  definition  of  the  asserted  right  of  seces- 
sion by  "  the  head  and  representative  of  the  lost 
cause,*'  in  fact,  made  publicly,  before  men  *;vho 
fought  for  it  full  thirteen  years  after  it  was  shot 
to  pieces  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  Even 
now,  this  arch  traitor  says,  that  for  a  citizen  of 
any  State  in  this  Union  to  **  refuse  to  defend  it" 
against  the  army  of  the  United  States,  when 
"  invaded  "  for  defense  of  the  Union^  **  would 
be  treason.'*  This  is  the  theory  upon  which  the 
rebellion  was  waged,  but  we  of  the  North  had 
supposed  that  it  was  extinguished  by  the  arbi- 
trament of  the  sword.  If  that  war  meant  any- 
tiling,  it  means  this ;  and  yet  we  hare  heard  the 
same  doctrine  announced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of 
Mr.  Davis  in  the  rebellion,  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  within  the  last  two  years.  What  I  ask, 
in  this  view,  is  to  prevent  a  new  rebellion  for 
the  same  or  for  any  other  cause.  Did  the  war 
utter  no  voice  against  it.^  Did  the  sword,  drip- 
ping with  the  blood  of  nr.en  who  fell  fighting 
for  the  Constitution,  wri'.e  no  legible  hand  for 
the  Union.^ 

In  view  of  this  survival  of  "the  lost  cause,'* 
and  revival  of  this  active  and  still  living  spirit 
of  secession,  I  do  not  wonder  the  question  is 
now  mooted.  *'  Wherefore  the  war.'  "  The 
Democratic  party  now  rules  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Nearly  two  to  one  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  each  House  come  from  the  South; 
therefore,  the  solid  South  rules  the  Democratic 
party,  and  Southern  supremacy  stares  us  in  the 
face  in  the  nation.  This  is  a  momentous  and 
portentous  event  which  I  trust  Northern  people 
begin  to  understand. 

In  this  connection  the  little  poem,  *'  My  Child's 
Question,"  expresses,  I  believe,  a  widely-extended 
feeling  at  the  North  to-day.  All  during  the 
war,  every  effective  measure  for  the  suppression 
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of  the  rebellion  was  opposed  by  leading  Demo- 
crats at  the  North  as  unconstitutional.  Demo- 
crats  at  the  South  opposed  them  in  a  more  heroic 
manner.  The  one,  however,  was  the  ally  and 
complement  of  the  other.  Hence  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Rebels  and  Copperheads  have 
united,  and  striven  together  in  time  of  peace  to 
rule  the  nation,  which  they  could  not  together 
destroy  in  time  of  war. 

In  my  own  State  the  Supreme  Court,  having 
a  majority  of  Democratic  judges  at  the  time, 
decided  the  draft  and  legal  tender  laws  uncon- 
stitutional in  the  midst  of  the  war.  Without 
men,  and  without  money,  the  Union  must  have 
been  destroyed.  That  decision  was  reversed  by 
the  election  of  a  Republican  judge. 

During  the  war  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
was  at  one  time  composed  of  seventeen  Repub- 
licans and  sixteen  Democrats.  General  White, 
now  a  member  of  this  House,  was  one  of  the 
Republicans,  and  Heister  Clymer,  also  of  this 
House,  one  of  the  Democrats.  General  White 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rebels  before  he  took 
his  seat,  and  for  months  those  sixteen  Demo- 
crats held  the  Senate  in  a  dead-lock,  and  pre- 
vented the  organization  of  the  Legislature,  at  a 
time  when  its  services  were  greatly  needed  in 
defense  of  the  Union.  The  Confederates  and 
Copf>erheads  captured  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  time,  and  paralyzed  the  arm  of  that 
great  State  for  a  season,  just  as  they  are  now 
striving  together  to  capture  the  nation.  But 
those  sixteen  uncompromising  Republicans  stood 
unflinchingly  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  State, 
holding  the  Rebel  allies  in  check  until  the  res- 
ignation of  General  White  was  sent  secretly 
through  the  Rebel  lines,  the  people  elected 
another  Republican  in  his  place,  the  Legislature 
was  organized,  and  the  loyal  heart  of  that  great 
Commonwealth  ajjain  beat  in  unison  with  the 
pulse  of  the  nation ! 

Again,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war,  while 
thousands  of  Republican  voters  were  in  the 
Union  army,  the  Copperheads  and  peace  Dem- 


ocrats of  Pennsylvania  controlled  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  and  chose  Chas.  R.  Buckalew 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  For  six  years 
the  voice  of  that  Commonwealth  was  paralyzed 
by  his  votes  upon  all  the  important  war  and  re- 
construction measures  of  the  Union  Congress. 
The  Legislature  was  terrorized  by  the  presence 
of  roughs  and  repeaters  from  Philadelphia  in 
the  interest  of  the  peace-at-any-price-Democ- 
racy,  lest  a  war  Democrat,  or  a  Republican, 
should  be  elected  Senator.  Subsequently,  the 
Republicans  favored  the  right  of  citizen  soldiers 
to  vote  while  in  the  army,  and  the  peace  De- 
mocracy of  the  State  opposed  it  throughout. 
The  war  Democrats  stood  by  the  Union  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  has  never  been  controlled  by  the  Democ- 
racy. Thus,  at  every  point,  the  peace  Democ- 
racy, domineered  and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of 
secession  under  the  lead  of  the  Copperheads, 
gave  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  rebellion  by 
every  means  within  its  power. 

While  Grant  was  clutching  the  rebellion  by 
the  throat  in  its  final  struggle,  and  Sherman  was 
cutting  out  its  vitals  on  the  march  to  the  sea, 
this  same  Democracy,  led  on  by  its  highest  and 
vitalizing  hope  of  dough-face  supremacy,  assem- 
bled in  Chicago  by  the  great  lakes,  and  there, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  leaders  of  the 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  the  "Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,"  and  confirmed  bv  the  counsel 
of  Rebel  emissaries  in  Canada,  who  had  been 
conspiring  with  Northern  Rebels  to  set  fire  to 
Northern  cities,  in  the  faces  of  their  struggling 
countrymen  of  the  North,  and  before  the  civil- 
ized world  in  historv,  declared  that  the  war  for 
the  Union  was  '*  a  failure!  "  Thus  they  sought 
to  justify  and  to  confirm  the  success  of  the  war 
for  secession. 

When  the  news  of  the  '* Chicago  surrender" 
reached  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  the  great  war 
Democrat  of  New  York,  he  put  and  answered 
the  question  which  it  suggested,  in  the  first  line 
of  a  poem  which  expressed  the  indignation  of 
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every  loyal  man  at  the  North,  whether  Demo- 
crat or  Republican : 

"  Am  I  for  peace? 
Yes!  for  the  peace  that  speaks  out  from  the  cannon's 
mouth." 

There  was  then  an  uprising  against  this  new 
phase  and  counterpart  of  the  rebellion  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  mighty  North,  such  as  had 
not  been  seen  since  the  flag  was  first  fired  upon. 
The  people  rallied  to  the  standard  ot*  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  good,  the  true,  the  brave  and  un- 
faltering friend  of  man  and  of  his  country,  and  by 
his  election  again,  declared  with  Jackson,  **  The 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 

This  was  the  answer  of  the  loyal  North  to 
that  shameless  offer  of  opposition  to  further 
war  for  the  Union.  It  substantially  closed  the 
war.  And  to-day  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
the  full,  complete,  and  final  security  of  all  the 
fruits  of  that  war,  but  for  a  similar  antipathy 
and  opposition  to  them  still  existing  at  the 
North.  And  this  it  is,  that,  added  to  its  living 
cause  at  the  South,  still  keeps  the  Ship  of  State 
— of  the  new  state  of  freedom,  equal  rights,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  men — floundering  in  a 
deep  and  troubled  sea. 

The  great  heart  and  good  sense  of  tlie  North 
holds  no  animosity  againe-t  the  South.  The  most 
radical  Republicans  among  us  are  the  most 
ardently  and  wisely  conservative  in  this  respect. 
Thev  demand,  and  would  receive,  no  mean  sub- 
mission  from  the  South.  They  insist  only 
upon  full  and  absolute  security  for  the  Union 
under  its  new  law  of  freedom.  This  they  know, 
and  all  honest  men  must  admit,  is  wanting. 
They  will  adhere  to  this  creed,  for  thev  believe 
it  to  be  founded  in  the  supreme  and  eternal  law 
of  justice  and  right,  and  sanctioned  by  Him 
who  suffers  no  breach  of  any  law  to  go  unpun- 
ished, either  for  those  who  commit,  or  who  fail 
to  resist  it. 

How  came  about  this  alliance  between  the 
spirit  of  the  late  rebellion  and  its  counterpart  at 
the  North.'     Simply  by  the  natural  attraction  of 


kinship  which  I  have  in  some  manner  deflr 
and  exemplified.  I  speak  not  now  of  war  De 
ocrats  who  hold  their  allegiance  to  the  Uni 
sacred.  In  this  connection  I  am  seeking  oi 
to  measure  the  strength  of  that  spiritual  foi 
among  us  which  gives  importance  to  the  C 
houn  idea.  The  war  Democracv  is  as  much 
ever  against  any  supremacy  of  "the  conti 
verted  right  of  secession,**  and  any  capture 
the  capital  for  the  "lost  cause."  In  the  fii 
struggle  between  the  two  spiritual  forces  I  ha 
tried  to  delineate,  that  element  will  stand  for  t 
new  Republic.  It  will  stand  there  by  force  oi 
similar  law  to  that  which  will  unite  hone 
money  Democrats  and  honest-money  Reput 
cans  against  all  assaults  upon  the  honor  a 
good  fame  of  the  Republic.  The  truth  is,  tJ 
the  union  between  the  Northern  and  Southe 
Democrats  upon  the  basis  of  the  Calhoun  id 
of  State  sovereignty,  never  ceased  during  t 
war.  The  cheers  which  answered  back 
Chicago  from  the  Rebel  ranks  expressed  a  ho 
on  the  part  of  the  South  for  reconstruction  < 
the  basis  of  "  The  Constitution  as  it  was."  "Tl 
Constitution  as  it  was  **  meant,  in  their  beli< 
*'  a  compact  between  sovereign  and  independe 
States,  each  having  the  right  to  secede  from  tl 
I'nion,"  as  Mr.  Davis  still  holds,  and  as  all  tl 
Southern  leaders  still  leach,  "As  an  inhere 
attribute  of  State  sovereignty." 

The  Chicago  declaration  in  1S64  for  a  "cess 
tion  of  hostilities,"  contemplated  a  treaty 
peace;  and  the  moment  such  treaty  should 
entered  upon,  that  moment  the  idea  of  Sta 
sovereignty  would  be  recognized,  and  once  re 
ognized,  it  would  never  be  surrendered.  Failii 
in  that,  when  the  Rebels  laid  down  their  arm 
and  were  permitted  to  go  in  peace,  the  Repub 
can  or  national  theory,  that  the  Union  is  indi 
soluble  and  perpetual,  was  pretended  to  I 
accepted  as  tlie  next  line  of  battle;  and  upc 
thiN  theory  old -line  Democrats,  North  ar 
South  united  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  star 
united  to-day. 
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presented  the  case  to  us  in  this  manner : 
i  no  State  has  the  right  to  secede,  and 
-ar  to  coerce  secession;  you  fought  to 
'  the  Union,  and  you  succeeded ;  there- 
State  went  out  of  the  Union,  although 
attempted  to  do  so,  and  each  is  still  in- 
are  equal  States  in  the  Union,  and  so 
ist  remain.  Upon  this  theory  Andrew 
,  although  he  had  at  first  said  that  the 
'*  must  take  back  seats  in  the  work  of  re- 
:tion,"  ^nally  stood  impregnably  with 
locratic  party,  and  insisted  that  all  the 
f  States  were  in  the  Union  at  the  close 
war,  and  entitled  to  representation  in 
w  the  same  as  the  others.  The  Demo- 
irty  of  Pennsylvania  so  declared  in  State 
ion.  Democratic  orators  and  papers  all 
e  North  called  the  national  Congress 
imp,"  and  disputed  its  authority  to  leg- 
ion the  subject  of  reconstruction. 
ress  did  legislate,  however,  and  succeeded 
anting  the  readmission  of  Senators  and 
rntatives  of  the  South,  except  upon  cer- 
ditions  prescribed  by  law  after  the  war 
Then  the  crv  of  coercion  and  "  distress  of 
fn  States"  was  again  raised.  The  words 
entleman  from  Mississippi  uttered  in  this 
on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month 
DC  a  strong  indictment,  if  true  At  all 
it  puts  upon  record  that  gentleman's 
and  shows  quite  clearly,  I  think,  how 
and  congenial  the  alliance  between  the 
leads  and  Rebels  was  during  the  war, 
strates  that  law  of  affinity  by  force  of 
hey  have  been  united  ever  since, 
ig  the  continuance  of  Andrew  Johnson 
dent,  the  Republicans  had  force  enough 
Houses  to  pass  laws  over  his  vetoes, 
came  thick  and  fast,  and  a  vital  fever 
jd  the  reunited  Democracy  to  get  pos- 
of  the  government.  The  large  majority 
lenate  could  not  be  overcome  for  many 
ven  if  that  party  should  succeed  in  i86S  in 
tion  of  a  President,  and  a  majority  in  the 


House.  It  was  necessary  in  some  way  to  turn  out 
the  Senators  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Repub- 
licans (mostly  colored  people)  from  the  South, 
and  Major-General  Francis  P.  Blair  invented  a 
short  cut  to  this  end.  It  was  laid  out  on  the 
theory  I  have  stated,  that  the  reconstruction  acts 
were  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore of  no  effect.  These  laws  once  out  of  the 
way,  the  white  people  who  were  entitled  to  vote 
under  the  old  Constitutions,  South,  would  have 
control,  and  would  drive  out  the  reconstruction 
Senators,  and  put  others  in  their  places  who 
adhered  to  the  theory  of  State  sovereignty.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Blair's  letter  on  this  subject  (June,  1868,) 
to  Mr.  Broadhead,  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention assembled  in  New  York  City,  and 
nominated  Mr.  Seymour  for  President,  and  Mr. 
Blair  for  Vice-President. 

Wade  Hampton,  who  was  present  at  that  con- 
vention, made  a  speech  on  his  return  to  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
readers  of  the  Democracy  "declared  tiieir  readi- 
ness  to  give  us  (the  Southern  wing)  every- 
thing we  could  desire,  but  they  begged  us  to 
remember  that  they  had  a  great  fight  to  make 
at  the  North."  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  wolf's  paws  covered.  This  hiding  of  the 
"cloven-foot"  policy  has  been  skillfully  man- 
aged until  recently ;  latterly  the  wolf  has  grown 
restive,  and  for  some  time  growls  were  heard 
from  beneath  the  coverlets.  Afterward  the  cov- 
ering began  to  show  signs  of  animation ;  recently 
a  paw  was  reached  out  to  *'comi>el  the  Senate  to 
submit,"  and  since  the  Senate  was  ravenously 
seized  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  a  spring  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  White  House. 
At  last  accounts  some  clamor  and  complaint 
have  been  heard  from  outside  parties  who  will 
take  charge  of  the  menagerie  in  18S0,  and  the 
claws  have  been  carefully  drawn  in,  preparatory 
to  an  early  covering  up  for  a  short  nap — long 
enough  to  get  a  good  ready  for  another  spring. 
The  project  of  1S6S  did  not  succeed.  No  more 
will  that  of  187V. 
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To  show  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1868, 1  refer  to  a  speech 
of  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  formerly  a 
United  States  Senator,  who  is  reported  to  have 
once  said  that  the  time  would  come  when  he 
would  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  in  the  shadow  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument  His  speech  is  stalwart 
and  to  the  point,  as  everything  Mr.  Toombs 
says  or  does  is.  I  understand  Mr.  Toombs,  like 
Mr.  Davis,  to  be  irreconcilable  and  unwilling  to 
ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  disability  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  for  his  part  in  the  rebellion. 

I  quote  the  following  from  a  speech  of  Hon. 
B.  H.  Hill,  now  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  which  was  received  by  his  audience 
with  '*  wild  cheers : " 

*^  This  shall  be  forever  a  Union  of  equal  States  or  no 
Union  at  all.  Men  of  pride,  men  of  character,  women- 
thank  God,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  even  children 
in  their  play-grounds,  arc  proclaiming-  on  hill -top  and  in 
the  valley  that  those  whom  God  made  superior  shall  never 
be  degraded." 

These  were  the  principles,  this  the  spirit  and 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party  three  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  object  was  to  nullify 
all  the  measures  and  tendencies  of  the  time  which 
grew  out  of  the  war,  looking  lo  the  ratification 
by  civil  process  of  the  emancipation  of  a  race, 
and  the  obliteration  of  all  claim  thenceforth  of 
the  right  of  State  sovereignty.  True  it  i>,  that 
the  former  of  these^  emancipation,  has  been 
written  in  the  Constitution,  but  tlie  latter,  if,  as 
the  greatest  men  of  the  Democratic  party  still 
claim,  it  ever  existed.  State  sovereignty  has  not 
been  prohibited  therein.  The  latter,  then,  still 
lies  in  dispute,  and  remains  mere  matter  of  con- 
struction. 1  believe  the  Supreme  Court  has  more 
than  once  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  re- 
construction;  but  the  court  cannot  make,  it  can 
only  declare  the  law,  and  judicial  precedents  are 
not  absolutely  controlling.  With  this  *' right" 
still  in  controversy,  and  with  a  great  people  like 
the  South  using  everv  instrumentality  to  incul- 
cate  the  principles  which  underlie  it  into  tiie 
mind  of  coming  generations,  it  will  in  my  judg- 


ment, if  not  soon  exterminated,  at  some  future 
time  take  form  as  a  national  belief,  and  find 
forcible  expression  again  for  organic  existence. 
No  man  can  foresee  the  differences  which  are 
likely  to  arise  among  a  people  scattered  as  we 
are  over  such  a  vast  territory,  with  such  variety 
of  soil,  of  climate,  of  national  productions,  and  of 
intellectual  and  moral  temper  and  tendency. 
We  are  not  by  any  means  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple. We  are  fast  becoming  heterogeneous  in 
many  things  and  in  many  directions  which  have 
lain  at  the  foundation  of  human  strife  and  wars. 
(Quotes  Hegel  on  this  subject.) 

To  me  the  Southern  idea  is  objective.  I  look 
without  and  behold  it  from  the  time  when  it  was 
"  precisely  in  a  minority  of  one  "  in  its  defined 
form  in  the  mind  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  thence- 
forth growing  in  the  minds  of  many  till  it  made 
its  first  assault  upon  the  nation  by  nullification 
in  South  Carolina,  and  on  to  1861  when  it  had 
drawn  to  itself  a  host,  and  united  the  Confederate 
States  in  its  last  forcible  attack  upon  my  coun- 
try. The  Northern  idea  to  me  is  subjective.  I 
look  within  and  realize  it  in  mv  own  inmo$^t 
being  as  the  soul  of  the  National  Union,  without 
the  supremacy  of  which  we  shall  cease  at  no 
distant  time  to  be  a  united  nation. 

What  now  is  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
time  in  the  pending  discussion?  Mr.  Beck,  rep- 
resenting the  Democratic  Conference  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  has  pre- 
sented the  issue  to  us. 

Standing  upon  this  platform  the  Democrats 
in  both  Houses  refused  to  pass  appropriation 
bills,  making  appropriations  tor  the  army  and  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  departments 
of  the  government.  Without  these  appropri- 
ations the  government  must  stop  after  the  30th 
of  June  next.  Bills  were  oflcrcd  by  Republi- 
cans in  both  Houses  at  the  last  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  these  appropriations  with  no  new- 
legislation  in  them,  and  the  Democrats  indig- 
nantly refused  to  consider  them.  Mr.  Foster  of 
Oliio,  proposed  the  one  in  this  House,  and  said 
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Republicans  would  agree  to  its  passage 
n  both  Houses.  The  reply  came  quickly 
leriously  from  Mr.  Southard,  who  had 
Democratic  side,  "  It  will  not  pass." 
1  simply  provided  for  a  continuance 
he  next  fiscal  year  of  the  same  appro- 

that  had  been  made  by  the  Democrats 
urrent  fiscal  year.  It  did  not  pass,  for, 
lore  than  once  suggested  by  Democrats, 
s  not  passed,  an  extra  session  would  be 
y',  and  at  such  session  they  could  con- 
Senate  as  well  as  this  House,  and  would 
dhere "  to  the  riders  they  had  attached 

bills.     Thus  the   threat  was  distinctly 

coerce  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 

etion  as  to  his  duty,  when  the  bills  shall 

nted  to  him  for  his  approval  or  his  dis- 

• 

Constitution  provides  in  relation  to  this 
18  follows :  *  *  *  "  If  he  approve, 
sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with 
tions."  To  withhold  the  appropriations 
•resident  shall  be  compelled  to  consent 
dress  of  grievances,"  even  if  any  ex- 
lich  I  deny,  would  be  to  force  the  Presi- 
ign  a  bill  which,  if  he  shall  not  approve, 
►ressly  required  by  the  Constitution  and 

to  "  return  with  his  objections."  The 
tion  says,  "If  he  approve,  he  shall 
rhis  disorganic  attempt  to  destroy  the 
lence  of  the  Executive,  would  require 
breach  of  his  oath  of  office,  to  **  sign  " 
hich  he  does  not  "  approve,"  if,  upon 
tion,  it  should  be  objectionable  in  his 
5uch  coercion  of  the  President  would 
ily  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary. 
Id,  in  my  ji|dgment,  be  a  breach  of  the 
en  by  every  Senator  and  member  of 
»,  who  should  insist  upon  it,  and  adhere 
iction  till  the  government  should  be  left 

the  means  of  support.  The  oath  we 
ds  us  to  "  support  the  Constitution,**  not 

it  without  support.  The  latter  would 
ition;   and  a  faithless,  treasonable  Con- 


gress can  no  more  destroy  this  government  by 
abdication,  than  a  faithless  king  could  destroy 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  abandon- 
ment. When  King  James  deserted  his  office, 
the  throne  was  declared  vacant  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and^a  new  sovereign 
was  chosen  in  his  place.  Congress  is  not  the 
government ;  it  is  only  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  proposing  laws  for  their  approval,  on  second 
thought,  through  the  President.  The  President 
represents  the  pebple  in  a  high  and  important 
sense. 

No  doubt  many  men  voted  for  President 
Hayes,  who  did  not  vote  for  any  member  of 
this  House.  Many  place  great  reliance,  for  in- 
stance, upon  his  well-known  opinions  on  finance, 
and  they  know  that  he  will  express  their  will 
finally  upon  financial  measures.  They  had  the 
right  to  abstain  from  voting,  relying  upon  him 
as  their  representative  in  the  process  of  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  this  Congress  may  not  repre- 
sent all  the  people  who  are  represented  as  to 
their  legislative  will.  This  Congress  does  not 
alone  represent  any  of  the  people  as  to  that  will. 
The  President  jointly,  and  necessarily,  repre- 
sents all  sub  modo^  and  many,  it  may  be  abso- 
lutely, as  their  sole  reliance.  There  is  in  this 
country  no  "  omnipotent  power  of  Parliament," 
in  either  branch  of  the  government.  Ours  is  a 
government  of  prescribed,  defined,  and  limited 
powers,  rights,  and  duties  vested  in  each  depart- 
ment severally,  and  the  independence  of  each 
branch  within  its  defined  spher©  of  action 
or  non-action  is  absolute  and  unquestionable. 
Neither  may  ray  to  another.  Do  this  thing. 
WhcA  that  shall  be  said  by  either  to  another, 
and  be  obeyed,  organic  government  that  mo- 
ment ceases. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was,  and  is,  the  issue 
presented  to  us.  The  false  pretense  that  the 
Republican  party  is  opposed  to  these  measures 
as  revolutionary,  because  they  arc  tacked  to  ap- 
propriation bills,  simply  is  too  shallow  and  ab- 
surd to  deceive  anybody.     That  was  understood 
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•rjirt  •-,  •.-.:*  ifi*^jir*/-A  •r^rvi  n2«r«  *■««:  ^^^^-ft-**^ 
v>  ♦r^  a;;j^«'/p(ra*?i(vr.  ■•-•I.*  £rjr  Viit  -.»tt  purpose  oI 
Ufff'ir.y^  *:,frrT,  i:.*/>  '.ry^  jiw.  whetner  ti>e  Pre*t- 
'J^r,*  «rail  *;/;yr'>v*:  •./■.^rr.  or  ryX.  If  our  Demo- 
'.ra»i^  Uy-.rAh  *\f»  u^A  rr.ear.  ?/>  ir. «i*t  upon,  arxi 
•  */Ui#T«:'  ?//  tfj^m  for  thU  pi;rpo«i^,  i«hT  have 
tn**  V  ry/t  iu./^^fi\^  »  h  r  do  thev  noV  accept,  the 
H^fUtAU »u  \tf'^^mtu/t\  fA*t:rk  msuit:,  •  o  con ^ider 
*•»/ h  u^rtrait/riv,  a;.d  I<:t  ail  dtr^mnd  upon  their 
iriTrif*/  If  thU  i*  r>^>t  th^  ^/J^ject,  whr  all  the 
\r-AVH\\  and  wfrrry  fA  csautiw*  'AU:r  caucu.%,  not 
only  a«  (o  thHr  itu^ntance,  but  a*  to  method  of 
j0riftrrt\iufi^>  If  till H  in  nfjt  the  ^^>ject,  we  could 
|ifl««  all  fh'rfte  hilU  in  a  dav  bv  cr>mmon  consent. 
And  tUt'.y  «.ould  \n:  hi^i^netl  or  disapproved,  and 
finally  i\in]iet*i4:t\  tA'  within  a  week,  and  wc  be  out 
of  till*  ( ify,  and  away  to  our  homes,  where  the 
voj##'  of  the  irt-ople  unmistakably  sayn  we  be- 
loni<?  Why  this  rxtra  Mrssion,  with  all  its  ex- 
tra  v%\tr-uM\  Its  }ieat<*d  diMtisfcion,  this  worry  and 
|M'Hfrrin^  of  businot*,  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
inevitable  jjrnwtli  of  Kc<:tional  feeling  which 
must  How  (rom  it? 

I'A'i-iy  indii  atioi)  of  the  spirit  and  pur^wsc 
o(  till-  1  )eni(Hrju  y,  doniincercd  and  (•(>nlrr)Ilcil 
an  il  now  in  by  tin*  sanM"  arro;(ant  assmnption  of 
Sonflimi  hii|>eriorily  jik  of  old,  warns  that  pco- 
|>le  wlui  loiii^lit  llie  battles  of  the  I'liion,  that  it 
is  iM)\Ni'>e  and  unsale  alikt*  tor  all  sections,  and 
all  the  people,  to  permit  a  sinj^lc  one  ot*  those 
Win  niea  nres  to  br  rcpi'aied  in  the  manner  and 
temp<'r  n«>\\  proposed  anil  e\hniited  belbro  ns. 
I''«»r  mN  part,  1  sbonUI  oppose  this  assault  thus 
nuale  in  every  instance,  withont  retrani  to  the 
substance  ol"  the  laws,  which  a  secret  Demo- 
cratic conclave,  nuule  up  of  »>rt;anic  committees 
ol  each  House,  has  saiil  we  shall  repeal.  It  is 
wise  an\l  patriotic  ti»  meet  at  the  threslu)ld,  every 
attempted  usurpation  <»1"  leijislative  authority 
cinnini:  Iroju  such  a  source,  for  the  avt)wed  piir- 
|M>se  of  attai'kin^  the  inde|HMulence  of  niemlvrs 
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ot  Occi^reHi. 


r^  each  ooo&mce, 
lodaSroT  the  indepeod- 

Thnnsa:!  *aai  s  :be  last  Coogita, 
laj^e  2ft  va  €i»rrcnue  till  tiu*  Home, 
which  ha*  the  fto£e  pcwer  ci  originatiiig  mooer 
bSIf.  fthall  be  icprcme  far  the  -redreu  of 
grieraiice»,~  and  he  prophesied  that  it  will  not 
ceaiie  till  he  and  his  co-laborer  oT  the  Senate 
shall  be  in  their  grares^  We  who  sund  for  or- 
ganic goi  eminent,  as  kMinded  by  our  Others, 
accept  the  gage  of  battle^  and  will  abide  bv  iti 
i»4ue.  We  do  this,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  Constitution  of  our  country  as 
we  understand  iL  To  do  less  in  this  emergencr, 
would  be  to  deserve  and  receive  the  contempt 
and  coTtdemnation  of  the  lorai  and  libertv-Iov- 
ing  people  of  our  whole  country. 

Sir,  what  are  some  of  the  war  measures  which 
have  already  been  proposed  to  be  **  stricken 
from  the  statute  book,"  by  this  domineering 
Southern  aristocracy?  The  army  bill  recently 
parsed  by  this  House  contained  a  clause  which 
prohibits  promotion  of  Union  officers  now  in  the 
army  in  certain  cases.  The  operation  ot*  this 
amendment  will  be  to  reduce  the  official  muster 
roll  of  the  arm  V,  and  looks  to  vacancies  to  be 
filled,  if  thought  proper  hereafter.  The  gentle- 
man Irom  Virginia  has  invented  a  way  to  fill 
them,  and  he  proposes  an  amendment  to  that 
bill  to  strike  this  "war  measure  from  the  statute 
book."  Union  officers  must  not  be  promoted. 
Confederate  soldiers  may  be  appointed. 

The  Chafrman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions 
in  the  Forty-tilth  Congress,  reported  a  bill  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1S7S,  to  repeal  section  4716  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  This  law  was  passed  to 
j>revent  payment  of  pensions  to  Rebels  in  arms. 
The  same  bill  also  contained  a  new  section,  de- 
manding that  the  names  of  such  be  returned  to 
the  pension  i-oll,  etc. 

1  lad  these  changes  been  made,  the  late 
Rebels,  including  Jeff  Davis,  would  Ix;  again 
entitled  to  |x?nsions  for  services  in  the  Mexican 
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war.     In  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
t  vote  was  taken  upon  the  question  of  pension- 
ing Jeff  Davis,  and  every  Democratic  Senator, 
who  Toted,  voted   to  pension   him; every   Re- 
publican against  it    The  Senate  was  then  Re- 
publican, now  it  is  Democratic.  What  sane  man 
on  either  side  could  have  believed  this  possible 
fifteen  years  ago?     I  did  not  one  year  ago,  yet 
so  it  is.     For  my  part  I  think  it  will  be  lime  for 
U6  to  pension  Rebels  who  fought  against  the 
government,  after  they    shall  have  proven  the 
strength  of  their  patriotism  by  fighting  for  it,  if, 
unhappily,  any  of  us  shall  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 
In  the  last  Congress,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
repeal  an  old  statute  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  for  the  trial  of  United  States  officers 
charged  with  offenses  alleged  to  be  committed 
by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty, 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.     That  prop- 
osition   was    carried    through    this    House    by 
Democratic  votes.    Thus  an  attempt  was  made 
to  remit  the  officers  of  this  government  who  are 
employed  in  enforcing  its  laws,  to  trial  in  the 
State  Courts.    The  purpose  of  this  was  to  leave 
such  officers  without  the  protection  of  the  gov* 
emment  they  are  required  to  serve,  and  to  put 
them  at  the  mercy  of    packed  and   prejudiced 
juries  at  the  South.     Again,  State  sovereignty 
was  invoked  by  the  Democracy  to  practically 
nullify  the  laws  of  the  United  States.     This  was 
new  the  adjournment  one  year  ago,  and  it  was 
not  many  weeks  before  a  case  arose  in  South 
Carolina,  where  revenue  officers  were  resisted  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  compelled  to 
use  arms  in  their  defense.     They  were  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison  under  State  laws,  and 
held  prisoners  for  some  time  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.     At  first,  the  State 
Court  refused  to  obey  a  writ  of  Juibcas  corpus  is- 
sued from  the  United  States  Court,  when   the 
Attorney-General  of   the   United   States  inter- 
fered, and  finally    the  writ   was  obeyed    under 
protest     A  section  relating   to   the   use   of  the 
army  as  a  posse  comiiaius  was  forced  into  a  gen- 


eral appropriation  bill  by  the  Democratic  House, 
in  the  Forty- fifth  Congress,  and,  although  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Republicans,  it 
became  a  law  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1878,  having 
been  presented  to  the  President  only  two  days 
before  final  adjournment 

It  is  notorious,  that  neither  the  Constitution 
nor  any  act  of  Congress,  upon  the  statute  book, 
prior  to  186 1,  "expressly'*  authorized  the  use 
of  the  army  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  James 
Buchanan  and  Attorney-General  Black  held 
that  no  power  to  use  the  army  for  that  purpose 
existed  at  that  time.  Had  this  penal  statute  ex- 
isted in  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have 
been  held  by  strict  constructionists  liable  to  im- 
peachment, for  using  the  army  against  the 
Southern  rebellion.  The  provision  as  |>assed  by 
the  Democratic  House,  did  not  contain  the 
word  "  Constitution ;  *'  that  was  inserted  by  the 
Senate,  then  Republican. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  proposed  to  bje  amended, 
nor  to  any  considerable  extent  the  merits  of 
those  amendments.  Others  have  done  this  at 
great  length, and  with  consummate  ability.  lam 
content  to  stand  upon  the  argument  and  reasons 
given  by  others  against  this  assault  upon  the 
freedom  and  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  In  the 
face  of  frauds  perpetrated  by  Democrats  in  the 
past,  in  Northern  cities,  and  the  force  and  fraud 
used  by  their  allies  at  the  South,  to  nullify  the 
right  of  colored  Republicans  to  vote,  I  shall  not 
consent  to  the  removal  of  any  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  ballot-box,  intended  to  prevent  such 
frauds  or  force  anywhere. 

I  favor  no  forcible  or  other  interference  with 
the  right  to  vote,  but  advocate  the  employment 
of  all  the  means,  and  the  exertion  of  all  the 
power,  necessary  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of 
that  right.  It  will  be  time  to  withdraw  these, 
when  the  Democratic  frauds  and  Confederate 
bulldozing  shall  cease.  The  necessity  for  na- 
tional regulations  or  congressional  elections  is 
apparent  from  current  history  to  all  honest  men. 


■tH 
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I  believe  that  if  there  be  one  thing  which  the 
people  of  the  North  now  mean  to  initial  upon  by 
all  ineans  within  their  power,  and  with  all  the 
Etrength  at  united  opinion,  it  is  that  the  freed' 
men  of  the  iiouth   especially,  and  all  citizensi 


shall  have  an  open  way  to  the  polls,  and  an 
equal,  unintimidated  voice  in  the  ballot-box. 
This  can  injure  no  man  \  it  will  simply  do  justice 
to  all,  and  secure  the  highest  right  of  the  citizen 
to  many  who  are  now  denied  it 
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ROSCOE    CONKLING. 


)SCOE  CONKLING  was 
born  at  Albany,  New  York, 
October  30,  1829.  His  father 
5  a  well  educated  man,  a  lawyer 
>fe8sion ;  served  in  Congress  one 
"I  1821  to  '23,  was  judge  of  the 
district  of  New  York,  and,  in 
nister  to  Mexico.  The  son, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  bred 
he  has  lived. 

ived  a  liberal  education,  studied 
ved  to  Utica  in  1846;  entered 
practice  of  his  profession,  and 
1  of  April,  1850,  was  appointed 
Attorney  for  Oneida  county, 
vas  not  yet  twenty -one  ye?rs 

3  he  was  elected  mavor  of 
t  same  year  chosen  to  repre- 
listrict    in    Congress;  was   re- 

1860;  failed  of  an  election  in 
was  chosen  again  in  1864,  over 
Lernan,  by  a  majority  of   1200 

1866  he  was  again  re-elected, 
:  15th  of  January,  1867,  he  was    1 

the  United  States  Senate,  to 
a  Harris,  and  took  his  seat  in 
r    the    same     year.      He    was 


unanimously  renominated  in  1873,  and 
almost  unanimously  re-elected;  in  1879 
he  was  again  re-elected,  but  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  16th  of  May,  1881.  Such, 
in  brief,  is  a  chronological  outline  of  the 
great  New  York  Senator's  life,  yet  it 
gives  but  little  idea  of  the  importance  of 
his  work. 

A  review  of  his  labors  while  in  Con- 
gress would  show  how  watchful  he  has 
been  of  all  measures  passed  upon  by  that 
body  during  his  public  career.  He  has 
been  vigilant  in  looking  after  the  minor 
items  of  seemingly  unimportant  meas- 
ures, as  well  as  the  leading  features  of 
the  most  important  measures  proposed. 

Many  places,  where  his  finger-marks 
are  found  in  suggestions  and  amend- 
ments to  bills  relating  to  courts,  trials, 
and  legal  practice,  show  that  the  eye  of 
an  able,  practical  lawyer  was  overlook- 
ing the  work,  and  using  his  hand  in 
directing  to  right  measures.  The  bill 
providing  for  the  taking  of  the  census  of 
1880  found  in  him  its  leading  champion 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  His  work  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  franking  priv- 
ilege shows  how  tenaciously  he  holds  to 
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his  purpose  in  a  good  work.  Replying 
"to  Senator  Sumner,  who  had  said,  •^The 
bill  in  charge  of  my  friend,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  franking  privilege,  can  wait 
a  few  days,"  Mr.  Conkling  said :  "  I  have 
been  voting  now  for  ten  years  for  the 
abolition  of  that  practice,  as  often  as  the 
opportunity  offered,  and  during  that  time 
I  have  waited  in  vain  to  come  to  that 
day  when,  all  things  considered,  the  ap- 
propriate time  had  arrived  to  act  upon 
it."  The  bill  passed,  but  there  was 
another  measure  following  which  re- 
ceived his  opposition ;  it  was  the  "  salary 
grab."  This  he  fought  with  all  his 
skill  and  power;  but  it  finally  became  a 
law.  The  succeeding  session,  Mr.  Conk- 
ling introduced,  and  pressed  to  its  pass- 
age, K  measure  which  repealed  thai  act. 
When  the  attempt  was  made  to  so 
amend  the  homestead  law  as  to  prevent 
soldiers  from  taking  land  wanted  by  rail- 
road companies,  he  opposed  it  so  success- 
fully as  to  prevent  its  passage.  His  own 
words  best  define  his  connection  with 
legislation  on  the  Union  Pacific  railway 
matters.  He  says:  "  I  offered  a  resolu- 
tion to  bring  this  corporation  away  from 
the  Interior  Department,  when  I  was  in- 
formed it  was  about,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Senate  or  House,  to  stop 
and  entanojle  the  government,  and  re- 
ceive money  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
a  large  body  of  the  House  of  Congress, 
was  never  due.  It  was  to  arrest  that 
proceeding,  to  call  a  halt,  that  I  intro- 
duced this  resolution." 


In  his  opposition  to  this  attempt  of  a 
powerful  corporation  to  take  moneys  and 
lands  not  belonging  to,  or  due  them,  he 
was  also  successful.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  consistent  opponent  to  all  grasping 
monopolies,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  above  instance. 

In  1876  Mr.  Conkling  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation before  the  Cincinnati  convention, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  During  the  cam-, 
paign  which  followed  he  made  one  or 
two  public  addresses  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Hayes'  election,  being  prohibited  by  his 
physicians  from  doing  any  work.  He 
was  for  more  than  twelve  weeks  con- 
fined to  a  darkened  room,  and  suffered 
greatly,  being  in  danger  of  losing  his 
eyesight. 

In  1880  he  was  in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Grant,  and  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Grant  dele- 
gates. His  ability  as  an  organizer  and 
leader  was  admirably  shown  during  the 
protracted  struggle  in  the  Chicago  con- 
vention. He  held  his  men  together  un- 
moved when  the  tide  rushed  irresistibly 
by,  which  nominated  Gai'field,  and  then 
quietly  and  coolly  moved  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  made  unanimous.  It  was  a 
triumph  of  generalship  when  the  friends 
of  General  Grant  wheeled  into  line  in 
solid  column,  and  cheered  for  the  new- 
name. 

During  the  campaign  which  followed, 
he  entered  heartily  into  the  work  in 
numerous  addresses  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
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and  Indiana,  advocating  tne  election  of 
Mr.  Garfield. 

When  President  Garfield  sent  to  the 
Senate,  March  24,  1881,  the  name  of 
William  H.  Robertson,  for  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  Mr.  Conkling 
strongly  opposed  his  confirmation;  and, 
when  the  nomination  was  finally  con- 
firmed, the  result  was  so  distasteful  to 
the  Senator  that  he  resigned  his  seat  in 


Congress,  as  did  also  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Piatt,  and  appealed  to  his  constituents 
for  a  vindication.  After  a  protracted 
struggle  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
both  Senators  were  rejected,  and  Messrs. 
Lapham  and  Miller  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. 

Mr.  Conkling  has  no  superior  as  a 
polished  and  eloquent  orator,  and  where- 
ever  he  speaks  multitudes  goto  hear  him. 


DUTIES   AND   DANGERS  OF    THE    HOUR. 


Mr.  Conkling' s  Spteek^  delivered  at  the 

Mr.  President:  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  amount  of  national  taxes  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury was  $234,831461.77.  Of  this  sum  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  and  a  fraction  was 
collected  under  tariff  laws  as  duties  on  imported 
merchandise,  and  one  hundred  and  four  millions 
and  a  fraction  as  tax  on  American  produc- 
tions. Of  this  total  of  $235,000,000  in  round 
numbers,  twenty-seven  States  which  adhered  to 
the  Union  during  the  recent  war  paid  $221,- 
204,268.88.  The  residue  came  from  eleven 
States.  I  will  read  their  names:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi. North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Virginia.  These  eleven  States  paid 
$13,627,192.89.  Of  this  sum  more  than  six 
millions  and  a  half  came  from  the  tobacco 
tax  of  Virginia.  Deducting  the  amount  of 
the  tobacco  tax  In  Virginia,  the  eleven  States 
enumerated  paid  $7,125,462.60  of  the  revenues 
and  supplies  of  the  Republic. 

The  laws  exacting  these  few  millions  from 
eleven  States,  and  these  hundreds  of  millions 
from    twenty-seven   States,  originated,  as    the 


Extra  Session  of  the  Senate,  April  24,  /^. 

Constitution  requires  all  bills  for  raising  reve- 
nue to  originate,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  are  not  recent  laws.  They  have 
been  approved  and  affirmed  by  succeeding  Con- 
gresses.  The  last  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  predecessor  approved  them,  and  both 
these  Houses  were  ruled  by  a  Democratic 
Speaker,  by  Democratic  committees,  and  by  a 
Democratic  majority.  Both  Senate  and  House 
are  Democratic  now,  and  we  hear  of  no  purpose 
to  repeal  or  suspend  existing  revenue  laws. 
They  are  to  remain  in  full  force.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  to  take  tribute  of  the  people. 
If  the  sum  they  exact  this  year  and  next  year 
shall  be  less  than  last  year,  it  will  be  only  or 
chiefly  because  recent  legislation  favoring 
Southern  tobacco-growing  regions  has  dismissed 
twelve  or  fourteen  million  of  the  annual  tax  on 
tobacco. 

This  vast  revenue  is  raised  and  to  be  raised  for 
three  uses.     It  is  supplied  in  time  of  sevex*:.*^^- 
pression  and  distress,  to  pay  debt  inflicted-        -^     .^^^^^^ 
hellion;   to  pay  pensions   to   widov<<s...  ^^ 
and  cripples  maA^\i-3  x€ae^>ss^>'^'^^'^^ 
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the  government  and  enforce  the  laws  preserved 
at  inestimable  cost  of  life  and  treasure. 

It  can  be  devoted  to  its  uses  in  only  one 
mode.  Once  in  the  Treasury  it  must  remain 
there  useless  until  appropriated  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  constitution  so  ordains.  To  col- 
lect it,  and  then  defeat  or  prevent  its  object  or 
use,  would  be  recreant  and  abominable  oppres- 
sion. 

The  constitution  leaves  no  discretion  to  Con- 
gress whether  needful  appropriations  shall  be 
made.  Discretion  to  ascertain  and  determine 
amounts  needful,  is  committed  to  Congress,  but 
the  appropriation  of  whatever  is  needful  after 
the  amount  has  been  ascertained,  is  command- 
ed positively  and  absolutely.  When,  for  exam- 
ple, the  constitution  declares  that  the  President 
and  the  judges  at  stated  periods  shall  receive 
compensation  fixed  by  law,  the  duty  to  make 
the  appropriations  is  plain  and  peremptory ;  to 
refuse  to  make  them,  is  disobedience  of  the 
constitution,  and  treasonable.  So,  when  it  is 
declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
provide  money  to  pay  debts,  and  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  the  general  welfare,  the  plain 
meaning  is  that  Congress  shall  do  these  things, 
and  a  refusal  to  do  thcni  is  revolutionary,  and 
subversive  of  the  constitution.  A  refusal  less 
flagnint  would  be  impeachable  in  the  case  of 
every  officer  and  department  of  the  government 
within  the  reach  of  impeachment.  Were  the 
President  to  refuse  to  do  any  act  enjoined  on 
him  by  the  constitution,  he  would  be  impeach- 
able, and  ought  to  be  convicted  and  removed 
from  office  as  a  convict.  Should  the  judges, 
one,  or  some,  or  all  of  them,  refuse  to  perform 
any  duty  which  the  constitution  commits  to  the 
judicial  branch,  the  refusal  would  be  plainly 
impeachable. 

Congress  is  not  amenable  to  impeachment. 
Congressional  majorities  are  triable  at  tlic  bar 
of  public  opinion,  and  in  no  other  human  fo- 
rum. Could  Congress  be  dissolved  instantly 
here  as  in  England,  could  Senators  and  Repre- 


sentatives be  driven  instantly  from  t( 
by  popular  disapproval,  were  they  i 
presently  somewhere,  there  would  be 
bravery,  if  not  less  of  guilt,  in  a  dis; 
sworn  obligation.  Legislators  are  bou 
ly  by  their  honor  and  their  oaths ;  and 
impunity  and  exemption  they  enjoy  e 
measures  their  obligations,  and  the  cr 
odium  of  violating  them.  Because  of 
tenure  by  which  the  members  of  eaci 
hold  their  places  and  their  trusts,  in 
harm  may  come  of  their  acts  and  omist 
fore  they  can  be  visited  with  even  pel 
feat,  and  before  the  wrong  they  do  cai 
done.  A  congressional  majority  is  al 
safe  during  its  term,  and  those  who 
such  impunity  to  exist  in  the  frame  of 
ernment,  must  have  relied  on  the  enori 
turpitude  of  the  act  to  deter  the  repres< 
of  the  people  and  the  representatives  < 
from  betraying  a  trust  so  exalted  and  i 
as  their  offices  imply. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  escape  n 

tion,  as  it  must  occur  to  those  around 

in  ordinary  times  obvious  aphorisms, 

say  truisms,  like  these  would  be  needle 

out  of  place  in  the  Senate.     They  are  [ 

now  because  of  an  occasion  without  ex. 

American    history.     I  know  of   no  sir 

stance  in  British  historv.     Could  one  b 

it  would  only  mark  the  difference  bet^ 

hereditary  monarch v  without  a  written 

tution,  and  a  free  republic  with  a  writt 

ter    plainly    defining  from    the    beginn 

powers,  the  rights,  and  the  duties  of  e 

partment  of  the  government.     The  nea 

proachcs  in    English  experience  to  the 

tions   which    now   menace    this    counti 

gild  with  broad  light  the  wisdom  of  th 

established  a   system   to  exempt   Ame? 

ever  from  the  stru«;^Ljles  between  kingci 

liberty,    between     aristocratic    pretensic 

human    rights,   which   in   succeeding  c 

liatl    checkered     and     begrimed    the    ar 
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ireat  Britain.  It  was  not  to  transplant,  but  to 
eavc  beliind  and  shut  out  the  usurpations  and 
prerogatives  of  kings,  nobles,  and  gentry,  and 
the  rude  and  violent  resorts  which,  with  vary- 
ing  and  only  partial  success,  had  been  matched 
against  them,  that  wise  and  far-seeing  men  of 
many  nationalities  came  to  these  shores  and 
founded  "a  government  of  the  people,  for  tlic 
people,  and  by  the  people."  Such  boisterous 
conflicts  as  the  Old  World  had  witnessed  be- 
tween subjects  and  rulers — between  privilege 
and  right,  were  the  warnings  which  our  fathers 
heeded,  the  dangers  which  they  shunned,  the 
evils  which  they  averted,  the  disasters  which 
they  made  impossible  so  long  as  their  posterity 
should  cherish  their  inheritance. 

Until  now  no  madness  of  party,  no  audacity 
or  desperation  of  sinister,  sectional,  or  partisan 
design,  has  ever  ventured  on  such  an  attempt 
a*  has  recently  come  to  pass  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  proceeding  I  mean  to  char- 
acterize, if  misunderNtood  anywhere,  is  mis- 
understood here.  One  listening  to  addresses 
delivered  to  the  Senate  during  this  debate,  as  it 
is  called,  must  think  that  the  majority  is  ar- 
raigned, certiinly  that  the  majority  wishes  to 
seem  and  is  determined  to  seem  arraigned, 
merely  for  insisting  that  provisions  appropriat- 
ing money  to  keep  the  government  alive,  and 
provisions  not  in  themselves  improper  relating 
to  other  matters,  may  be  united  in  the  same 
bill.  With  somewhat  of  monotonous  antl  os- 
tentatious iteration  we  have  been  asked  whether 
incorporating  general  legislation  in  appropria- 
tion  bills  is  revolution,  or  revolutionary?  No 
one  in  my  hearing  has  ever  so  contended. 

Each  House  is  empowered  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  make  rules  governing  the  modes  of  its 
own  procedure.  The  rules  permitting',  I  know 
of  nothing  except  convenience,  common  sense, 
and  the  danger  of  log-rolling  combinations, 
which  forbids  putting  all  the  appropriations  into 
one  bill,  and  in  the  same  bill,  all  the  revenue 
laws,  a   provision   admitting   a   State    into  the 


Union,  another  paying  a  pension  to  a  widow, 
another  changing  the  name  of  a  steamboat. 
The  votes  and  the  executive  approval  which 
would  make  one  of  these  provisions  a  law, 
would  make  them  all  a  law.  The  proceeding 
would  be  outlandish,  but  it  would  not  violate 
the  constitution. 

A  Senator  might  vote  against  such  a  huddle 
of  incongruities,  although  separately  he  would 
approve  each  one  of  them.  If,  however,  they 
passed  both  Houses  in  a  bunch,  and  the  execu- 
tive found  no  objection  to  any  feature  of  the 
bill  on  its  merits,  and  the  only  criticism  should 
be  that  it  would  have  been  better  legislative 
practice  to  divide  it  into  separate  enactments,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  g^round  a  veto  could 
stand. 

The  assault  which  has  been  made  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government  and  on  the 
constitution  itself,  would  not  be  less  flagrant 
if  separate  bills  had  been  resorted  to  as  the 
weapons  of  attack.  Suppose  in  a  separate  bill, 
the  majority  had,  in  advance  of  the  appropria- 
tions, repealed  the  national  bank  act  and  the  re- 
sumption act,  and  had  declared  that,  unless  the 
executive  surrendered  his  convictions  and 
yielded  up  his  approval  of  the  repealing  act,  no 
appropriations  should  be  made ;  would  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  bills  have  palliated  or  condoned 
the  revolutionary  purpose.-  In  the  absence  of 
an  avowal  that  appropriations  were  to  be  final- 
ly withheld,  or  that  appropriations  were  to  be 
made  to  hinge  upon  the  approval  or  veto  of 
something  else,  a  resort  to  separate  bills  might 
ha^•e  cloaked  and  secreted  for  a  time,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  transaction.  In  that  respect  it 
would  have  been  wise  and  artful  to  resort  to 
separate  bills  on  this  occasion;  and  I  speak,  I 
think,  in  the  hearing  of  at  least  one  Democratic 
Senator,  who  did  not  overlook  in  advance  the 
suggestion  now  made.  Hut  when  it  was  de- 
clared, or  intended,  that  unless  another  species 
of  legislation  is  agreed  to,  the  money  of  the 
people,  paid  for  that  purpose,  shall  not  be  used 
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to  maintain  their  government  and  to  enforce 
the  laws — when  it  is  designed  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  shall 
stop  unless  private  cliarity  or  public  succor 
comes  to  its  relief,  the  threat  is  revolutionary, 
and  its  execution  is  treasonable. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  design  to  make  ap- 
propriations hinge  and  depend  upon  the  de- 
struction of  certain  laws  is  plain  on  the  face  of 
the  bills  before  us — the  bill  now  pending,  and 
another  one  on  our  tables.  The  same  design 
was  plain  on  the  face  of  the  bills  sent  us  at  the 
last  session.  The  very  fact  that  the  sections 
uncovering  the  ballot-box  to  violence  and  fraud, 
are  not,  and  never  have  been  separately  pre- 
sented, but  are  thru.st  into  appropriation  bills, 
discloses  and  proves  a  belief,  if  not  a  knowl- 
edge, that  in  a  separate  bill  the  executive 
would  not  approve  them.  Moreover,  both 
Houses  have  rung  with  the  assertion  that  the 
executive  would  not  approve  in  a  separate 
measure  the  overthrow  of  existing  safe-guards 
of  the  ballot-box,  and  that  should  he  refuse  to 
give  his  approval  to  appropriations  and  an  over- 
throw of  those  safeguards  linked  together,  no 
appropriations  should  be  made. 

The  plot  and  the  purpose  then,  is  by  duress 
to  compel  the  executive  to  give  up  his  convic- 
tions,  his  duty,  and  his  oath,  as  the  price  to  be 
paid  a  political  party  for  allowing  the  govern- 
ment to  live  I  Whether  the  bills  be  united  or 
divided,  is  mere  method  and  form.  The  sub- 
stance in  either  form  is  the  same,  and  the  plot 
if  persisted  in,  will  bury  its  aiders  and  abettors 
in  opprobrium,  and  will  leave  a  buoy  on  the 
sea  of  time  warning  political  mariners  to  keep 
aloof  from  a  treacherous  channel  in  which  a 
political  party  foundered  and  went  tiown. 

The  size  of  the  army  and  its  pay  have  both 
been  exactly  fixed  by  law — by  law  enacted  by  a 
Democratic  House,  and  apjiroved  by  a  second 
Democratic  House.  It  has  been  decided  and 
voted  that  the  coast  defenses  and  the  Indian 
and  frontier   service    require  a  certain   number 


of  soldiers ;  and  the  appropriations  needed  for 
provision  and  pay  have  been  ascertained  to  a 
farthing.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but  to 
give  formal  sanction  and  warrant  for  the  use  of 
the  monev  from  time  to  time.  This  was  all 
true  at  the  last  session.  But  a  Democratic 
House,  or  more  justly  speaking  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House,  refused  to  give  its  sanc- 
tion, refused  to  allow  the  people's  money  to 
reach  the  use  for  which  the  people  paid  it,  un- 
less certain  long-standing  laws  were  repealed. 
When  the  Senate  voted  against  the  repeal,  we 
were  bluntly  told  that  unless  that  vote  was  re- 
versed, unless  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
would  accept  the  bills,  repealing  clauses  and 
all,  the  session  should  die,  no  appropriations 
should  be  made,  and  the  wheels  of  the  govern- 
ment should  stop.  The  threat  was  executed; 
the  session  did  die,  and  every  branch  of  the 
government  was  left  without  the  power  to  exe- 
cute its  duties  after  the  30th  of  next  June. 

We  were  further  told  that  when  the  extra 
session,  thus  to  be  brought  about,  should  con- 
vene, the  Democrats  would  rule  both  Houses, 
that  the  majority  would  again  insist  on  its 
terms,  and  that  then  unless  the  executive  sub- 
mitted to  become  an  accomplice  in  the 
design  to  fling  down  the  barriers  that  block 
the  way  to  the  ballot-box  against  fraud  and 
force,  appropriations  would  again  be  refused, 
and  again  the  session  should  die,  leaving  the 
government  paralyzed.  The  extra  session  has 
convened;  the  Democrats  have  indeed  the  pow- 
er in  both  Houses,  and  thus  far  the  war  and  the 
caucus  have  come  up  to  the  manifesto.  So  far 
the  exploit  has  been  easy.  The  time  of  trial  is 
to  come;  the  'issue  has  been  made,  and  of  its 
ignominious  failure  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if 
the  executive  shall  plant  itself  on  constitutional 
right  and  duty,  and  sta-'  firm.  The  actors  iii 
this  scheme  have  managed  themselves  and 
their  party  into  a  predicament,  and  unless  tho 
President  lets  them  out,  thev  will  and  the-y 
must  back  out. 
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Should  the  executive  interpose  the  constitu- 
tional shield  against  the  political  enormities  of 
the  proposed  hills,  and  then  should  the  majority 
carry  out  the  threat  to  desert  their  posts  by  ad- 
journment without  making  the  needed  appro- 
priations, I  hope  and  trust  they  will  be  called 
back  instantly,  and  called  back  as  often  as  need 
be  until  they  relinquish  a  monstrous  pretension 
and  abandon  a  treasonable  position. 

The  army  bill  now  pending  is  not,  in  its  po- 
litical features,  the  bill  tendered  us  at  the  last 
session  a  few  days  ago ;  it  is  not  the  same  bill 
then  insisted  on  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  major- 
ity. The  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  now  condemns 
its  predecessor  as  crude  and  objectionable.  It 
was  found  to  need  alteration.  It  did  need  alter- 
ation badly,  and  those  who  lately  insisted  on  it 
as  it  was,  insist  on  it  now  as  it  then  was  not. 
A  grave  proviso  has  been  added  to  save  the 
right  of  the  President  to  aid  a  State  gasping  in 
the  throes  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  and  calling 
for  help.  As  the  provision  stood  when  thrust 
upon  us  first  and  last  at  the  recent  session,  it 
would  have  punished  as  a  felon  the  President 
of  the  Ujiited  States,  the  General  of  the  army, 
and  others,  for  attempting  to  obey  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  two  ancient  acts 
of  Congress,  one  of  them  signed  by  George 
Washington.  Shorn  of  this  absurdity,  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  should  it  become  a  law,  will 
be  the  first  enactment  of  its  kind  that  ever 
found  its  way  into  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  A  century,  with  all  its  activities  and 
party  strifes,  with  all  its  passionate  discords, 
Mrith  all  its  expedients  for  party  advantage,  with 
all  its  wisdom  and  its  folly,  with  all  its  patriot- 
ism and  its  treason,  has  never  till  now  pro- 
duced a  congressional  majority  which  deemed 
such  a  statute  fit  to  be  enacted. 

Let  me  state  the  meaning  of  the  amendments 
proposed  under  guise  of  enlarging  liberty  on 
election  day — that  day  of  days  when  order, 
peace,  and  security  for  all,  as  well  as  liberty, 
should   reign.      The    amendments    declare   in 


plain  legal  effect  that,  no  matter  what  the  exi- 
gency may  be,  no  matter  what  violence  or  car- 
nage may  run  riot  and  trample  down  right  and 
life,  no  matter  what  mob  brutality  may  become 
master,  if  the  day  be  election  day,  any  officer  or 
person,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  from  the  Presi- 
dent down,  who  attempts  to  interfere,  to  pre- 
vent or  quell  violence  by  the  aid  of  national 
soldiers,  or  armed  men  not  soldiers,  shall  be 
punished,  and  may  be  fined  $5,000  and  impris- 
oned for  five  years.  This  is  the  law  we  are  re- 
quired to  set  up.  Yes,  not  only  to  leave  mur- 
derous ruffianism  untouched,  but  to  invite  it 
into  action  by  assurances  of  safety  in  advance. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  all  the  thugs  and 
shoulder- hitters,  and  repeaters,  all  the  carriers 
of  slung-shot,  dirks,  and  bludgeons,  all  the  fra* 
ternity  of  the  bucket-shops,  the  rat-pits,  the 
hells,  and  the  slums,  all  the  graduates  of  the 
nurseries  of  modern  so-called  Democracy,  all 
those  who  employ  and  incite  them,  from  King's 
Bridge  to  the  Battery,  are  to  be  told  in  advance 
that  on  the  day  when  the  million  people  around 
them  choose  their  members  of  the  national 
Legislature,  no  matter  what  God-daring  or 
man-hurting  enormities  they  may  commit,  no 
matter  what  they  do,  nothing  that  they  can  do 
will  meet  with  the  slightest  resistance  from  any 
national  soldier  or  armed  man  clothed  with  na- 
tional authority. 

Another  bill,  already  on  our  tables,  strikes 
down  even  police  officers  armed,  or  unarmed, 
of  the  United  States. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  Louisiana,  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  the  other  States  where  the  colored 
citizens  are  counted  to  swell  the  representation 
in  Congress,  and  then  robbed  of  their  ballots 
and  dismissed  from  the  political  sun — in  all 
such  States,  every  rifle  club,  and  white  league, 
and  murderous  band,  and  everv  tissue  ballot- 
box  stuff er,  night-rider,  and  law-breaker,  is  to 
be  told  that  they  may  turn  national  elections 
into  a  bloody  farce,  that  they  may  choke  the 
whole   proceeding   with   force   and    fraud,  and 
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blood,  and  that  the  Nation  shall  not  confront 
them  with  one  armed  man.  State  troops, 
whether  under  the  name  of  rifle  clubs  or  white 
leagues,  or  any  other,  armed  with  the  muskets 
of  the  United  States,  may  constitute  the  mob, 
may  incite  the  mob,  but  the  national  arm  is  to 
be  tied  and  palsied. 

I  repeat  such  an  act  of  Congress  has  never 
vet  existed.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
such  an  act  could  safely  and  litly  stand  upon 
the  statute-book,  that  time  is  not  now,  and  is 
not  likelv  to  arrive  in  the  near  future.  Until 
rebellion  raised  its  iron  hand,  all  parties  and  all 
sections  had  been  content  to  leave  where  the 
constitution  left  it,  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
President  to  take  care  that  tHe  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

The  constitution  has  in  this  regard  three 
plain  commands: 

The  President  "  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed." 

Again,  "The  President  shall  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States, 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States." 

"The  actual  service  of  the  United  States," 
some  man  may  say  means  war  merely,  service 
in  time  of  war.  Let  me  read  again,  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia."  For  what.^  First  of  all,  "to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union." 

Yes,  Congress  shall  have  power  "to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union."  Speaking  to  lawyers,  I  venture 
to  emphasize  the  word  "execute."  It  is  a  term 
of  art;  it  has  a  long-defined  meaning.  The  act 
of  1795,  re-enacted  since,  emphasized  these  con- 
stitutional provisions. 

The  election  law  came  in  to  correct  abuses 
which  reached  their  climax  in  186S  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  In  that  vear,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor  was  elected ;  the    Democratic   candidate 


was  counted  in.  Members  of  the  Legislature 
were  fraudulently  seated.  The  election  was  a 
barbarous  burlesque.  Many  thousand  forged 
naturalization  papers  were  issued ;  some  of  them 
were  white  and  some  were  coffee-colored.  The 
same  witnesses  purported  to  attest  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  naturalization  affidavits,  and  the 
stupendous  fraud  of  the  whole  thing  was  and 
is  an  open  secret.  Some  of  these  naturaliza- 
tion papers  were  sent  to  other  States.  So  plen- 
tv  were  thev,  that  some  of  them  were  sent  to 
Germany,  and  Germans  who  had  never  left 
their  country  claimed  exemption  from  the  CJer- 
man  draft  for  soldiers  in  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  because  they  were  naturalized  American 
citizens! 

Repeating,  ballot-box  stuffing,  ruffianism, 
and  false  counting  decided  everything.  Tm-eed 
made  the  election  officers,  and  the  election 
officers  were  corrupt.  In  1868,  thirty  thou- 
sand votes  were  falsely  added  to  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  alone.  Taxes  and  elections  were  the 
mere  spoil  and  booty  of  a  corrupt  junta  in 
Tammany  Hall.  Assessments,  exactions,  and 
exemptions  were  made  the  bribes  and  the  pen- 
alties of  political  submission.  Usurpation  and 
fraud  inaugurated  a  carnival  of  corrupt  disorder; 
and  obscene  birds  without  number  swooped' 
down  to  the  harvest  and  gorged  themselves  on 
every  side  in  plunder  and  spoliation  Wrongs 
and  usurpations  springing  from  the  pollution 
and  desecration  of  the  ballot-box  stalked  high- 
headed  in  the  public  way.  The  courts  and  the 
machinery  of  justice  were  impotent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  culprits  too  great  to  be  punished. 

The  act  of  1870  came  in  to  tlirottle  such 
abuses.  It  was  not  born  without  throes  and 
pangs.  It  passed  the  Senate  after  a  day  and  a 
night  which  rang  with  Democratic  maledictions 
and  foul  aspersions. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  vear  an  election  was 
held  for  the  choice  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress.    I  see   more  than   one  friend  near  me 
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who  for  himself  and  for  others  has  reason  even 
unto  this  day  to  remember  that  election  and 
the  apprehension  which   preceded  it.      It  was 
the  first  time  the  law  of  1870  had  been  put  in 
force.    Resistance  was  openly  counseled.    Dem- 
ocratic newspapers  in  New  York  advised  that 
the  officers  of  the  law  be  pitched  into  the  river. 
Disorder  was  afoot.      Men,    not    wanting   in 
bravery,  and  not  Republicans,  dreaded  the  day. 
Bloodshed,  arson,   riot   were   feared.     Ghastly 
spectacles  were   still   fresh   in   memory.    The 
draft  riots  had  spread  terror  which  had  never 
died,  and  strong  men  shuddered  when  they  re- 
membered the  bloody  assizes  of  the  Democratic 
party.     They  had  seen  men  and   women,  blind 
with  party  hate,  dizzy   and   drunk    with   party 
madness,  stab,  and  burn,  and  revel  in   murder 
and  in  mutilating  the  dead.      They  had  seen  an 
asylum  for  colored  orphans  made  a  funeral  pile, 
and  its  smoke  sent  up  from  their  Christian  and 
Imperial  city  to  tell  in  heaven  of  the  inhuman 
bigotry,  the   horrible  barbarity  of  man.     Re- 
membering such  sickening  scenes,  and   dread- 
ing their  repetition,  they  asked  the  President  to 
protect  them — to  protect  them  with   the   beak 
and  claw  of  national  power.     Instantly  the  un- 
kenneled  packs  of   party  barked   in    vengeful 
chorus.   Imprecations,  maledictions,  and  threats 
were  hurled  at  Grant;  but  with  'that   splendid 
courage  which  never  blanched  in   battle,  which 
never  quaked  before  clamor — with  that  match- 
less self-poise  which  did  not  desert  him  even 
when  a  continent  beyond  the  sea  rose  and  un- 
covered before  him,  he  responded  in  the  orders 
which  it  has  pleased  the  honorable  Senator  from 
r>elaware  to  read.     The  election  thus  protected 
Mras  the  fairest,  the  freest,  the  most  secure,  a 
generation  has  seen.     When,  two  years  after- 
'vvard.   New  York  came  to  crown  Grant  with 
Her  vote,  his  action  in  protecting  her  chief  city 
on  the  Ides  of  November,  1870,  was  not  forgot- 
ten.    When  next  New  York  has   occasion  to 
'■'ecord  her  judgment  of  the  services  of  Grant,  his 
Motion  in  1870  touching   peace    in    the   citv  of 


New  York  will  not  be  hidden  away  by  those 
who  espouse  him  wisely. 

Now,  the  election  law  is  to  be  emasculated ; 
no  national  soldier  must  confront  rioters  or 
mobs;  no  armed  man  by  national  authority, 
though  not  a  soldier,  must  stay  the  tide  of  bru- 
tality or  force;  no  deputy  marshal  must  be  with- 
in call;  no  supervisor  must  have  power  to 
arrest  any  man  who  in  his  sight  commits  the 
most  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace.  But  the 
Democrats  tell  us  "we  have  not  abolished  the 
supervisors;  we  have  left  them."  Yes,  the 
legislative  bill  leaves  the  supervisors,  two  stool- 
pigeons  with  their  wings  clipped,  two  licensed 
witnesses  to  stand  about  idle,  and  look — ^yes,  "a 
cat  may  look  at  a  king" — but  they  must  not 
touch  bullies  or  lawbreakers,  not  if  they  do 
murders  right  before  their  eyes. 

If  a  civil  officer  should,  under  the  pending 
amendment,  attempt  to  quell  a  riot  by  calling 
on  the  bystanders,  if  they  have  arms,  he  is  pun- 
ishable for  that.  If  a  marshal,  the  marshal  of 
the  district  in  which  the  election  occurs,  the 
marshal  nominated  to  the  Senate  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate — I  do  not  mean  a  deputy  marshal 
— should  see  an  affray  or  a  riot  at  the  polls  on 
eler^'on  day  and  call  upon  the  bystanders  to 
queii  it,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  and  one  of 
those  bystanders  has  a  revolver  in  his  pocket, 
or  another  one  takes  a  stick  or  a  cudgel  in  his 
hand,  the  marshal  may  be  fined  $5,cxx>  and  pun- 
ished by  five  years'  imprisonment. 

Such  are  the  devices  to  belittle  national  au- 
thoritv  and  national  law,  to  turn  the  idea  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  into  a  laughing-stock 
and  a  by-word. 

Under  what  pretexts  is  this  uprooting  and 
overturning  to  be  ?  Any  officer  who  trans- 
gresses the  law,  be  he  civil  or  military,  may  be 
punished  in  the  courts  of  the  State  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  Nation  under  existing  law.  Is  the 
election  act  unconstitutional?  The  courts  for 
ten  years  have  been  open  to  that  question.  The 
law  has  been  pounded  with  all  the  hammers  of 
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the  lawyers,  but  it  has  stood  the  test ;  no  court 
has  pronounced  it  unconstitutional,  although 
many  men  have  been  prosecuted  and  convicted 
under  it.  Judge  Woodruff  and  Judge  Blatch- 
ford  have  vindicated  its  constitutionality.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  the  constitutional  argument 
has  been  abandoned.  The  supreme  political 
court,  practically  now  above  Congresses  or  even 
constitutions,  the  Democratic  caucus,  has  de- 
cided that  the  law  is  constitutional.  The  record 
of  the  judgment  is  in  the  legislative  bill. 

We  are  told  it  costs  money  to  enforce  the 
law.  Yes,  it  costs  money  to  enforce  all  laws ; 
it  costs  money  to  prosecute  smugglers,  counter- 
feiters, murderers,  mail  robbers  and  others. 
We  have  been  informed  that  it  has  cost  $200,- 
000  to  execute  the  election  act.  It  cost  more 
than  $5,ooo,ooo,cx»  in  money  alone,  to  preserve 
our  institutions  and  our  laws,  in  one  war,  and 
the  Nation  which  bled  and  the  Nation  which 
paid  is  not  likely  to  give  up  its  institutions  and 
the  birthright  of  its  citizens  for  $200,000. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  (Mr.  Cockrell  in 
the  chair.)  The  Senator  will  suspend  a  moment. 
The  chair  will  announce  to  the  galleries  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  applause ;  if  so,  the  gal- 
leries will  be  cleared  immediately. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNCi.  Mr.  President,  that  inter- 
ruption reminds  me,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  having  been  deeply  interested  in  the  bill, 
that  the  appropriations  made  and  squandered 
for  local  and  unlawful  improvements  in  the 
last  river  and  harbor  bill  alone,  would  pay  for 
executins:^  the  election  law  as  long  as  grass  grows 
or   water    runs.      The   interest  on    the    monev 
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wrongfully  squandered  in  that  one  bill  would  exe- 
cute it  twice  over  perpetually.  The  cost  of  this 
needless  extra  session,  brought  about  as  a  par- 
tisan contrivance,  would  execute  the  election 
law  for  a  great  while,  A  better  way  to  save 
the  cost,  than  to  repeal  the  law,  is  to  obey  it. 
Let  white  leajj^ucs  and  ritle  clubs  disband;  let 
your  night-riders  dismount;  let  your  tissue  bal- 
lot-box stuff ers  desist;  let  repeaters,  false-count- 


ers, and  ruffians  no  longer  be  employed  tocarrjr 
elections,  and  then  the  cost  of  executing  the 
law  will  disappear  from  the  public  ledger. 

Again  we  are  told  that  forty -five  million  peo- 
ple are   in  danger  from  an  army  nominally  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  scattered  over  a  con- 
tinent, most  of  them   beyond   the  frontiers  of 
civilized  abode.     Military  power  has  become  an 
affrighting  specter.     Soldiers   at  the  polls  are 
displeasing  to  a  political    party.     What  party? 
That    party     whose     administration     ordered 
soldiers,  who  obeyed,  to   shoot  down  and  kill 
unoffending    citizens   here   in    the  streets    oi 
Washington  on  election  day ;  that  party  which 
has  arrested  and  dispersed    Legislatures  at  the 
point   of   the  bayonet;   that   party    which  has 
employed  troops  to  carry   elections  to  deckie 
that  a     State    should     be    slave    and    should 
not  be  free;  that    party  which    has    corraled 
courts  of  justice  with   national   bayonets,  and 
hunted   panting    fugitive   slaves,   in     peaceful 
communities,     with    artillery     and    dragoons; 
that  party  which   would  have   to-day   no   ma- 
jority   in   either    House  of    Congress    except 
for  elections  dominated  and  decided  by  violence 
and  fraud;  that   party   under   whose  sway,   in 
several  States,  not  only  the  right  to    vote,   but 
the  right  to  be,  is  now  trampled  under  foot. 

Such  is  the  course  of  an  insulting  summons 
to  the  executive  to  become  par ticeps  criminis  in 
prostrating  wholesome  laws,  and  this  is  the 
condition  on  which  the  money  of  the  people, 
paid  by  the  people,  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  people 
paid  it. 

Has  the  present  national  administration  been 
ofliciously  robust  in  checking  the  encroach- 
ments and  turbulence  of  Democrats,  either  by 
the  use  of  troops  or  otherwise?  I  ask  this 
question  because  the  next  election  is  to  occur 
during  the  term  of  the  present   administration. 

What  is  the  need  of  revolutionary  measures 
now?  What  is  all  this  uproar  and  commotion, 
this  daring  venture  of  partisan  experiment,  for.' 
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Why  not  make  your  issue  against  these  laws, 
and  carry  your  issue  to  the  people?  If  you  can 
electa  President  and  a  Congress  of  your  think- 
ing* you  will  have  it  all  your  own  way. 

Why  now  should  there  be  an  attempt  to 
block  the  wheels  of  government  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  at  which  this  whole  question  is 
triable  before  the  principals  and  masters  of  us 
all?  The  answer  is  inevitable.  But  one  truth- 
ful explanation  can  be  made  of  this  daring  en- 
terprise. It  is  a  political,  a  partisan  manoeuvre. 
It  is  a  strike  for  party  advantage.  With  a  fair 
election  and  an  honest  count  the  Democratic 
party  cannot  carry  the  country.  These  laws,  if 
executed,  insure  some  approach  to  a  fair  elec- 
tion. Therefore  they  stand  in  the  way,  and 
therefore  they  are  to  be  broken  down. 

I  reflect  upon  no  man's  motives,  but  I  believe 
that  the  sentiment  which  finds  expression   in 
the    transaction   now   proceeding   in  the    two 
houses  of  Congress,  has  its  origin  in   the  idea 
that  I  have  stated.     I  believe  that  the  managers 
and  charioteers  of  the  Democratic  party  think 
that  with  a  fair  election  and  a  fair  count  they  can- 
not carry  the  State  of  New  York.     They  know 
that  with  free  course,  such  as  existed  in  1868,  to 
the  ballot-box  and  count,  no  matter  what  iiiajority 
may  be  given  in   that   State  where   the   green 
grass  grows,  the  great  cities  will   overbalance 
and  swamp  it.    They  know  that  with  the  ability 
to  give  eighty,  ninety,  one    hundred    thousand 
niajority  in  the  county  of  New   York   and    the 
<^ounty  of  Kings,  half  of  it  fraudulently  added,  it 
Js  idle  for  the  three  million  people  living  above 
^Ke  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  to  vote. 

This  is  a  struggle  for  power.  It  is  a  fight  for 
Empire.  It  is  a  contrivance  to  clutch  the 
riational  government.  That  we  believe ;  that  I 
believe. 

The  Nation  has  tasted,  and  drunk  to  the 
dregs,  the  sway  of  the  Democratic  party, 
organized  and  dominated  by  the  same  influences 
which  dominate  it  again  and  still.  You  want 
to  restore  that  dominion.     We  mean   to   resist 


you  at  every  step,  and  by  every  lawful  means 
that  opportunity  places  in  our  hands.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  good  for  the  country,  good  foi 
every  man  North  and  South  who  loves  the 
country  now,  that  the  government  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  never 
against  it  We  believe  that  it  is  not  wise  or 
safe  to  give  over  our  nationality  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  forces  which  formerly,  and  now 
again,  rule  the  Democratic  party.  We  do  not 
mean  to  connive  at  further  conquests,  and  we 
tell  you  that  if  you  gain  further  political  power, 
you  must  gain  it  by  fair  means,  and  not  by  foul. 
We  believe  that  these  laws  are  wholesome. 
We  believe  that  they  are  necessary  barriers 
against  wrongs,  necessary  defenses  for  rights; 
and  so  believing,  we  will  keep  and  defend  them 
even  to  the  uttermost  of  lawful,  honest  effort. 

The  other  day,  it  was  Tuesday,  I  think,  it 
pleased  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Davis]  to  deliver  to  the  Senate  an  address, 
I  had  rather  said  an  opinion,  able  and  carefully 
prepared.  That  honorable  Senator  knows  well 
the  regard  not  only,  but  the  sincere  respect  in 
which  I  hold  him,  and  he  will  not  misunder- 
stand the  freedom  with  which  I  shall  refer  to 
some  of  his  utterances. 

Whatever  else  his  sayings  fail  to  prove,  they 
did,  I  think,  prove  their  author,  after  Mrs. 
Winslow,  the  most  copious  and  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  soothing  syrup.  The  honorable 
Senator  seemed  like  one  slumberinjj  in  a  storm 
and  dreaming  of  a  calm.  He  said  there  was  no 
uproar  anywhere — one  would  infer  you  could 
hear  a  pin  drop — from  center  to  circumference. 
Rights,  he  said,  are  secure.  I  have  his  language 
here.  If  I  do  not  seem  to  give  the  substance 
aright  I  will  stop  and  read  it.  Rights  secure 
North  and  South;  peace  and  tranquillity  every- 
where The  law  obeyed  and  no  need  of  special 
provisions  or  anxiety.  It  was  in  this  strain 
that  the  Senator  discoursed. 

Are  rights  secure,  when  fresh-done  barbarities 
show  that  local  government  in   one  portion  of 
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our  land  is  no  better  than  despotism  tempered 
by  assassination?  Rights  secure,  when  such 
things  can  be,  as  stand  proved  and  recorded  by 
committees  of  the  Senate!  Riglits  secure, 
when  the  old  and  the  young  fly  in  terror  from 
their  homes,  and  from  the  graves  of  their  mur- 
dered dead!  Rights  secure,  when  thousands 
brave  cold,  hunger,  death,  seeking  among 
strangers  in  a  far  country  a  humanity  which 
will  remember  that — 

"  Before  man  made  them  citizens, 
Great  nature  made  them  men!  " 

Read  the  memorial  signed  by  Judge  Dillon, 
by  the  Democratic  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  once  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
by  other  men  known  to  the  Nation,  detailing 
what  has  been  done  in  recent  weeks  on  the 
Southern  Mississippi.  Read  the  aflfidavits  ac- 
companying this  memorial.  Has  any  one  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  here?  I  have  seen  the 
memorial.  I  have  seen  the  signatures.  I  hope 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  will  read  it, 
and  read  the  affidavits  which  accompany  it. 
When  he  does,  he  will  read  one  of  the  most 
sickening  recitals  of  modern  times.  He  will 
look  upon  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  blackest  pic- 
tures in  the  book  of  recent  years.  Yet  the 
Senator  says,  all  is  quiet.  "There  is  not  such 
faith,  no  not  in  Israel."  \'erily  "order  reigns 
in  Warsaw." 

Solitudinem  faciunty  pacem  appellant, 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  party  every 
where  wants  peace  and  prosperity — peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  South,  as  much  and  as  sin- 
cerely as  elsewhere.  Disguising  the  truth  will 
not  bring  peace  and  prosperity.  Soft  phrases 
will  not  bring  peace.  "  Fair  words  butler  no 
parsnips."  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  loose,  flabby 
talk  about  "fanning  dying  embers,"  "rekind- 
ling smoldering  fires,"  and  so  on.  Whenever 
the  plain  truth  is  spoken,  these  unctions  moni- 
tions, with  a  Peter  Parley  benevolence,  fall 
copiously  upon  us.  This  lullaby  and  hush 
has  been,    in    my    belief,    a    mistake    from    the 


beginning.  It  has  misled  the  South,  a 
led  the  North.  In  Andrew  Johnson^s 
convention  was  worked  up  at  Philadel{ 
men  were  brought  from  the  North  anc 
for  ecstasy  and  gush.  A  man  from  M 
setts  and  a  man  from  South  Carolina 
arms  and  walked  into  the  convention 
arm,  and  sensation  and  credulity  palpiti 
clapped  their  hands,  and  thought  a  i 
solvent  had  been  found.  Serenades  v 
at  which  "Dixie"  was  played.  Lrater  < 
versaries  of  battles  fought  in  the  war 
pendence  were  made  occasions  by  m 
the  North  and  men  from  the  South  i 
tional,  dramatic,  hugging  ceremonies. 
Sherman,  I  remember,  attended  one  < 
and  I  remember,  also,  that  with  the  blu: 
a  soldier,  and  the  wisdom  and  hard  se 
statesman,  he  plainly  cautioned  all  a 
not  to  be  carried  away,  and  not  to  b 
But  many  have  been  fooled,  and  bein 
have  helped  to  swell  the  Democratic  r 
which  now  display  themselves  before 
lie  eye. 

Of  all  such  effusive  demonstration 
this  to  say:  honest,  serious  convictions 
ecstatic  or  emotional.  Grave  affairs  an 
purposes  do  not  express  or  vent  them 
honeyed  phrase  or  sickly  sentimentali 
sody,  or  profuse  professions. 

This  is  as  true  of  political  as  of 
duties.  The  Divine  Master  tells  u 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lc 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  whic 
heaven." 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  but  the  be 
to  deal  with  them  is  to  look  them  sqi 
the  face. 

The  Republican  party  and  the  i 
people  preach  no  crusade  against  the  S' 
will  say  nothing  of  the  past  beyond  : 
fact.  When  the  war  was  over,  no  m 
fought  against  his  flag  was  punished,  t 
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iinprisotiinent  No  estate  was  confiscated. 
Eveiy  man  was  left  free  to  enjoy  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  After  the  South- 
em  States  were  restored  to  their  relations  in 
die  Union,  no  man  was  ever  disfranchised  by 
national  authority — not  one.  If  this  statement 
is  denied,  I  invite  any  Senator  to  correct  me. 
I  repeat  it  After  the  southern  State  govern- 
ments were  rebuilded,  and  the  States  were  re- 
stored to  their  relations  in  the  Union,  by 
national  authority,  not  one  man  for  one  mo- 
ment  was  ever  denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  hin- 
dered in  the  right  From  the  time  that  Missis- 
sippi was  restored,  there  never  has  been  an 
liour  when  Jefferson  Davis  might  not  vote  as 
freely  as  the  honorable  Senator  in  his  State  of 
Illinois.  The  North,  burdened  with  taxes, 
draped  in  mourning,  dotted  over  with  new- 
made  graves,  tenanted  by  her  bravest  and  her 
best,  sought  to  inflict  no  penalty  upon  those 
who  had  stricken  her  with  the  greatest,  and,  as 
•he  believed,  the  guiltiest  rebellion  that  ever 
crimsoned  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

As  an  example  of  generosity  and  magnanim- 
ity, the  conduct  of  the  Nation  in  victory  was 
the  grrandest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
same  spirit  prevails  now.  Yet  our  ears  are 
lammed  with  the  charge  that  the  Republicans 
of  the  North  seek  to  revive  and  intensify  the 
wounds,  and  pangs,  and  passions  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  Southern  Democrats  seek  to  bury 
them  in  oblivion  of  kind  forgetfulness. 

We  can  test  the  truth  of  these  assertions  right 
before  our  eyes.  Let  us  test  them.  Twenty- 
seven  States  adhered  to  the  Union  in  the  dark 
hour.  Those  States  send  to  Congress  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixtv- 
nine  Senators  and  Representatives,  tifty-four 
and  only  fifty-four,  were  soldiers  in  the  armies 
of  the  Union.  The  eleven  States  which  were 
disloyal,  send  ninety-three  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress.  Of  these,  eighty- live 
Were  sokiiers  in  the  armies   of   the    Rebellion, 


and  at  least  three  more  held  high  civil  station 
in  the  Rebellion,  making  in  all  eighty-eight  out 
of  ninetv-three. 

Let  me  state  the  same  fact,  dividing  the 
Houses.  There  are  but  four  Senators  here  who 
fought  in  the  Union  army.  They  all  sit  here 
now ;  and  there  are  but  four.  Twenty  Senators 
sit  here  who  fought  in  the  army  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  three  more  Senators  sit  here  who 
held  high  civil  command  in  the  Confederacy. 

In  the  House  there  are  fifty  Union  soldiers 
from  twenty-seven  States,  and  sixty-five  Con- 
federate soldiers  from  eleven  States. 

Who,  I  ask  you.  Senators,  tried  by  this  rec- 
ord, is  keeping  up  party  divisions  on  the  issues 
and  hatreds  of  the  war? 

The  South  is  solid.  Throughout  all  its 
borders  it  has  no  seat  here,  save  two,  in  which 
a  Republican  sits.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Bruce]  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Kellogg]  are  still  spared ;  and  whisper 
says  that  an  enterprise  is  afoot  to  deprive  one  of 
these  Senators  of  his  seat.  The  South  is  em- 
phatically solid.  Can  you  wonder  that  the 
North  soon  becomes  solid,  too.?  Do  you  not 
see  that  the  doings  witnessed  now  in  Congress 
fill  the  North  with  alarm,  and  distrust  of  the 
patriotism  and  good  faith  of  men  from  the 
South.?  Forty-two  Democrats  have  seats  on 
this  floor;  forty-three,  if  you  add  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis].  He  does 
not  belong  to  the  Democratic  party,  although  I 
must  say,  after  reading  his  speech  the  other 
day,  that  a  Democrat  who  asks  anything  more 
of  him  is  an  insiitiate  monster.  If  we  count 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  there  are  forty-three 
Democrats  in  this  chamber.  Twenty-three  is  a 
clear  m.ajority  of  all,  and  twenty-three  happens 
to  be  exactly  the  number  of  Senators  from  the 
South  who  were  leaders  in  the  late  Rebellion. 

Do  you  anticipate  my  object  in  sL'iting  these 
numbers?  For  fear  you  do  not,  let  me  explain. 
Forty-two  Senators  rule  the  Senate;  twenty- 
three    Senators   rule    the   caucus.     A   majority 
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rules  the  Senate;  a  caucus  rules  the  majority; 
and  the  twenty-three  Southern  Senators  rule 
the  caucus.  The  same  thing,  in  the  same  way, 
governed  by  the  same  elements  is  true  in  the 
House. 

This  present  assault  upon  the  purity  and  fair- 
ness of  elections,  upon  the  constitution,  upon 
the  executive  department,  and  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people;  not  the  rights  of  a  king,  not  on 
such  rights  as  we  heard  the  distinguished  pre- 
siding officer,  whom  I  am  glad  now  to  discover 
in  his  seat,  dilate  upon  of  a  morning  some 
weeks  ago ;  not  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but 
the  inborn  rights  of  the  people — the  present 
assault  upon  them,  could  never  have  been  in- 
augurated without  the  action  of  the  twenty- 
three  Southern  Senators  here,  and  the  Southern 
Representatives  there  [pointing  to  the  House.] 

The  people  of  the  North  know  this  and  sec  it. 
They  see  the  lead  and  control  of  the  Democrat- 
ic  party  again  where  it  was  before  the  war,  in 
the  hands  of  the  South.  "  Bv  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan,]  educated  no 
doubt  by  experience  in  political  appearances, 
and  spectacular  effects,  said  the  other  day  that 
he  preferred  the  Democrats  from  the  Nortli 
should  go  first  in  this  debate.  I  admired  his 
sagacity.  It  was  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
tactician  to  deploy  the  northern  levies  as  the 
sappers  and  miners;  it  was  very  becoming  cer- 
tainlv.  It  was  not  from  crueltv,  or  to  make 
them  food  for  powder,  that  he  set  them  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle;  he  thoui^ht  it  would  ap 
pear  better  for  the  northern  auxiliaries  to  go 
first  and  tunnel  the  citadel.  Good,  excellent, 
as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  did  not  go  very  far  in 
misleading  anybody ;  putting  the  tail  foremost, 
and  the  head  in  the  sand,  only  displayed  the 
species  and  habits  of  the  bird. 

We  heard  the  other  day  that  ''the  logic  of 
events"  had  filled  the  southern  seats  here  with 
men  banded  toijethcr  bv  a  common  historv  and 
a  common   purpose.     The  Senator   who  made 


that  sage  observation  perhaps  builded  better 
than  he  knew.  The  same  logic  of  events,  let 
me  tell  Democratic  Senators,  and  the  commu- 
nities behind  them,  is  destined  to  bring  from 
the  North  more  united  delegations. 

I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  it  was  proposed 
the  other  day  in  another  place,  to  restore  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States  men  who,  educated 
at  the  Nation's  cost  and  presented  with  the  Na- 
tion's sword,  drew  the  sword  against  the  Na- 
tion's life.     In  the  pending  bill  is  a  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  officers  now  in  the  army, 
with  advanced  rank  and  exaggerated  pay.    This 
may  be  harmless,  it  may  be  kind.     One  swal- 
low proves  not  spring,  but  along  with  other 
things,  suspicion  will  see  in  it  an  attempt  to 
coax  officers  now  in  the  army  to  cTismount,  to 
empty  their  saddles,  in  order  that  others  may 
get  on. 

So  hue  and  cry  is  raised  because,  courts,  on 
motion,  for  cause  shown  in  ojjen  court,  have  a 
right  to  purge  juries  in  certain  cases.  No  man 
in  all  the  South,  under  thirty- five  years  of  age, 
can  be  affected  by  this  provision,  because  every 
such  man  was  too  young  when  the  armies  of 
the  Rebellion  were  recruited  to  be  subject  to  the 
provision  complained  of.  As  to  the  rest,  the 
discretion  is  a  wholesome  one.  But,  even  if  it 
were  not,  let  me  say  in  all  kindness  to  southern 
Senators,  it  was  not  wise  to  make  it  a  part  of 
this  proceeding,  and  raise  this  uproar  in  regard 
to  it. 

Even  the  purpose,  in  part  already  executed, 
to  remove  the  old  and  faithful  otttcers  of  the 
Senate,  even  Union  soldiers,  that  their  places 
may  be  snatched  by  others — to  overturn  an 
order  of  the  Senate  which  has  existed  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  order  to  grasp  all  the 
petty  places  here,  seems  to  me  unwise.  It  is 
not  wise,  if  you  want  to  disarm  suspicion,  that 
you  mean  aggrandizing,  gormandizing,  unreas- 
onable things. 

X'iewing  all  these  doings  in  the  light  of  partv 
advantage — advantage  to  the  party  to  which  I 
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belong,  I  could  not  deplore  them;  far  from  it; 
but  wishing  the  repose  of  the  country,  and  the 
real,  lasting,  ultimate  welfare  of  the  South,  and 
wishing  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  flagrantly  unwise,  hurtfuUy  inju- 
dicious. 

What  the  South  needs  is  to  heal,  build,  mend, 
plant,  sow.  In  short,  to  go  to  work.  Invite 
labor ;  cherish  it ;  do  not  drive  it  out.  Quit  pro- 
scription, both  for  opinion*s  sake,  and  for  color^s 
sake.  Reform  it  altogether.  I  know  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way.  I  know  there  is  natural 
repugnance  in  the  way ;  but  drop  passion,  drop 
sentiment  which  signifies  naught,  and  let  the 
material  prosperity  and  civilization  of  your  land 
advance.  Do  not  give  so  much  energy,  so 
much  restless,  sleepless  activity,  to  an  attempt 
so  soon  to  get  possession  once  more,  and  domi- 
nate and  rule  the  country.  There  is  room 
enough  at  the  national  board,  and  it  is  not  need- 
ed, it  is  not  decorous,  plainly  speaking,  that  the 
South  should  be  the  MacGregor  at  the  table, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  table  should  be  wher- 
ever he  sits.  For  a  good  many  reasons,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  insist  upon  it. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  Rome's  famous  legends 
stands  in  these  words:  **Let  what  each  man 
thinks  of  the  Republic  be  written  on  his  brow." 
I  have  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  this  injunction. 
Meaning  offence  to  no  man,  and  holding  ill-will 
to  no  man,  because  he  comes  from  the  South, 
or  because  he  differs  with  me  in  political  opin- 
ion, I  have  spoken  frankly,  but  with  malice 
toward  none. 

This  session,  and  the  bill  pending,  are  acts  in 
a  partisan  and  political  enterprise.  This  debate, 
begun  after  a  caucus  had  defined  and  clenched 
the  position  of  every  man  in  the  majority,  has 
not  been  waged  to  convince  anybody  here.  It 
has  resounded  to  fire  the  Democratic  heart,  to 
sound  a  blast  to  the  cohorts  of  party,  to  beat  the 
long-roll,  and  set  the  squadrons  in  the  field. 
That  is  its  object,  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  attempted  overthrow  of  laws. 

Political  speeches  having  been  thus  ordained, 
I  have  discussed  political  themes,  and  with  ill- 
will  to  no  portion  of  the  country,  but  good-will 
toward  every  portion  of  it,  I  have  with  candor 
spoken  somewhat  of  my  thoughts  of  the  duties 
and  dangers  of  the  hour. 
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i     bom    in     Bedfonl,    New 
Hampshire,  December  lo,  1S13. 

He  enjo3'ed  the  benefits  of  the 
n  schools  of  Bedford,  and  at- 
tended academics  for  a  time  in  Pembroke 
and  Derry,  Hewiis  a  recognized  leader 
among  the  youth  of  his  neighborhood  in 
all  athletic  sports.  After  leaving  school 
he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  and  farm- 
ing until  1833,  when  he  removed  to 
Michigan,  and  settled  in  Detroit,  After 
teaching  school  for  a  short  time,  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business.  He 
devoted  himself  diligently  lo  this  busi- 
ness until  1S51,  and  amassed  an  ample 
fortune.  In  1S51  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Detroit,  and  the  year  following  was 
the  Whig  nominee  for  governor.  AU 
though  defeated,  he  ran  considerably 
ahead  of  General  Scott,  who  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  President.  In  1853 
he  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Whif;  members  of  the  Legislature  for 
Senator,  but,  the  Democrats  having  a 
majoritv,  he  was  not  elected.  In  1857 
he  was  Ldecled  Senator  to  succeed 
Lewis  Cass,  and  was  re-elected    in    1S63, 


and  again  in  1869,  Berving  eighteen 
years  without  interruption.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  a  fourth  term,  and,  on  the 
first  ballot,  lacked  but  three  votes  of  a 
majority.  I,  P.  Chriatiancy  was  elected 
his  successor  by  the  votes  of  six  dis- 
affected Republicans  and  the  Democrats. 
Mr.  Chandler  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  the  19th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1875.  He  filled  this  office  until 
after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Hayes,  and  made  marked  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  the  department. 
In  i868,and  again  in  1876,  he  was  chair- 
man  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  had  almost  entire  control  of 
the  hard-fought  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1879,  Mr.  Chandler  was  elected 
lo  succeed  Senator  Christiancy,  who  re- 
signed his  seat,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Chicago,  after  the  delivery  of 
one  of  his  most  stirring  campaign  ad- 
dresses, on  November  i,  1879. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  a  man  of  unusual 
natural  abilities  and  positive  character, 
that   marked    him    as   a   leader  in  everj.- 
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tment  of  life  where  he  was  called 
or. 

lie  in  the  Senate  he  was  made  chair- 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
erved  in  that  position  until  1875. 
Tenuously  opposed  all  extension  of 
territory  and  slave  power.  He  op- 
all  compromise  of  constitutional 
,  and,  when  the  slave-power  at- 
ed  to  destroy  the  government,  he 
ated  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
He  opposed  the  restoration  to  citi- 
ip  of  men  who  had  exerted  their 
t  power  for  the  destruction  of  the 
nment,  and  who  cared  not  for  its 


supremacy  and  perpetuity.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  and  advocated 
the  placing  of  all  the  departments  and 
armies  under  one  military  head,  and, 
when  that  was  decided  on,  he  advocated 
placing  Grant  in  command. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  home  industries,  and  the  en- 
courag^ement  of  international  improve- 
ments. He  was  an  honest  man,  a  fear- 
less worker  in  the  cause  of  right,  and 
in  his  death  his  State  and  his  country 
have  lost  a  most  valuable  and  sagacious 
leader. 


LAST    SPEECH. 


DHiveredby  Mr.  ChandUr  at  McCormkk  Hall, 

Chairman  and  Fellow-Citizens  :  It  is 
ing  the  custom  ot  late  to  restrict  the  lines 
senship.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
and  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  you  will 
tizenship  described  as  confined  to  States, 
is  denied  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  na- 
citizenship.  I  to-night  address  you,  my 
citizens  of  Chicago,  in  a  broad  sense  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
t  crime  has  been  committed,  my  fellow- 
5 — a  crime  against  this  nation;  a  crime 
:  Republican  institutions  throughout  the 
a  crime  against  civil  liberty,  and  the 
il  is  yet  unpunished — that  is  to  say,  he  is 
nished  according  to  his  deserts.  And  I 
o-night  devote  myself  chiefly  to  the  his- 
a  crime,  and  shall  endeavor  to  hold  up 
minal  to  your  execration. 


Chicago^  OH  the  evening  of  October  31^  i9j<^ 

But  first  it  is  proper  for  me  to  allude  to  cer- 
tain matters  of  national  importance,  which  are 
at  this  present  moment  living  issues.  Twelve 
years  ago  an  idea  was  started  in  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Ohio  called  the  **  Ohio  Idea," 
which  spread  and  bore  fruit  in  different  States. 
That  idea  was  to  pay  something  with  nothing. 
From  this  Ohio  idea  sprang  a  brood  of  other 
ideas.  For  example,  the  Greenback  idea,  an 
unlimited  issue  of  irredeemable  currency, 
and  a  party  was  inaugurated  in  different  States 
called  the  Greenback  party.  It  took  root  in 
Michigan  last  year,  had  a  vigorous  growth,  put 
forth  limbs,  blossomed  liberally,  bore  no  fruit, 
and  died.  Therefore,  I  shall  pay  no  attention  to 
the  Greenback  party.  It  is  not  a  living  issue. 
But  the  Ohio  idea  is  still  a  living  issue,  and 
even  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  de- 
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mand  was  made,  and  persistently  made,  to  re- 
peal the  resumption  act  that  had  been  in  ex- 
istence for  years.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  virtually  accomplished  when,  in 
1874-5  that  resumption  act  became  a  law.  For 
at  that  time  we  made  that  act  so  strong  that 
there  was  no  power  on  earth  that  could  defeat 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  after  it  had 
been  once  inaugurated.  We  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  any  bond  ever 
issued  by  the  government,  and  in  any  amount 
that  was  necessary,  to  carry  forward  to  success 
specie  payments,  so  soon  as  the  time  arrived  for 
the  resumption.  We  carefully  guarded  that 
law.  True  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  the 
man  who  executed  the  law,  but  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  was  as  much  a  tixed  fact 
when  that  law  was  signed  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
all  the  pgwers  on  the  earth  combined  could  not 
break  that  resumption  when  it  had  once  been 
inaugurated.  No  combination  of  capital,  no 
combination  of  nations  could  break  it,  for  they 
butted  against  the  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

But  this  "Ohio  idea,"  as  I  said,  was  to  pay  off 
your  bonds  with  greenbacks.  Well,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  wc  have  paid  off  $160,000,000  of  your 
bonds  in  greenbacks  within  the  last  sixty  or 
ninety  days,  and  what  more  do  you  want? 
Ah!  but  the  "Ohio  idea"  was  somethin*]^  differ- 
ent from  that.  It  was,  as  1  said  before,  to  pay 
something  with  nothing,  and  up  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  last  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  attempt  was  still  made  to  issue  irre- 
deemable paper,  and  force  it  upon  the  creditors 
of  the  nation. 

Now,  if  this  paper  which  they  propose  to 
issue  in  paying  off  the  bonds  of  your  gov- 
ernment were  properly  and  truthfully*  de- 
scribed it  would  read  thus:  "The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  value  received" 
— for  it  was  value  received.  No  greenback 
was  ever  issued  except  for  value  received — 
"for    value     received    the   government   of   the 


United  States  promises  to  pay  nothing  to  no- 
body, never." 

That  was  the  paper  with  which  it  was  pro- 
posed by  these  men,  entertaining  them,  and 
now  entertaining  the  "Ohio  idea"  to  redeem  the 
bonds  Qf  your  government. 

Now,  you  have  heard,  I  presume,  here  in 
Chicago,  the  denunciation  of  the  holders  of 
your  government  bonds.  "The  bloated  bond- 
holders" is  a  term  of  reproach.  Both  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  and  in  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
and  all  over  the  United  States,  "the  bloated 
bondholder"  is  the  term  of  reproach.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  to  inquire  who  are  'Hhc 
bloated  bondholders?  " 

Why,  my  friends,  every  single  man  who  has 
one  dollar  in  a  savings-bank  is  a  "bloated  bond- 
holder," for  there  is  not  a  savings-bank  in  the 
land,  which  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  a  dollar, 
whose  funds  are  not  invested  in  bonds  of  your 
government.  There  is  not  a  widow  or  orphan 
who  has  a  fund  to  support  the  widow  in  her 
widowhood,  and  the  orphan *in  its  orphanage,  in 
a  trust  company,  who  is  not  a  "bloated  bond- 
holder," for  there  is  not  a  trust  company  in 
the  land  that  ought  to  be  trusted  which  has  not 
a  large  proportion  of  its  funds  in  the  bonds  of 
your  government.  Every  man  who  has  his 
life  insured  or  his  home  insured,  or  his  barn,  or 
his  lumber,  or  anv  insurance,  is  a  "bloated 
bondholder,"  for  there  is  not  an  insurance  com- 
pany, life,  fire,  marine,  or  any  other  class  of 
insurance  that  ought  to  be  trusted,  that  has  not 
its  funds  invested  in  the  bonds  of  your  govern- 
ment. You  mav  go  to  the  books  of  vour 
treasury  to-morrow  and  inquire,  and  you  will 
find  ninety-nine  men  who  own  $100,  or  less  of 
the  bonds  of  your  government,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, where  vou  will  find  one  man  who  owns 
$10,000  or  more. 

And  these  men,  entertaining  the  "Ohio  idea" 
would  ruin  the  ninety-nine  poor  men  for  ther 
possible  chance  of  injuring  the  one-hundredtl"i 
rich  man.     And  vet  you  mav  destrov  thebonds> 
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of  the  rich  man,  and  you  do  him  no  harm,  for 
he  has  but  a  small  amount  of  his  vast  wealth  in 
the  bonds  of  your  government,  while  the  poor 
man  owning  $100,  or  under,  as  his  little  all,  is 
utterly  ruined. 

You  would  not  find  a  man,  woman,  or  child, 
in  America,  who  would  touch  that  kind  of 
money  if  pro£fered  him. 

You  say  you  would  stop  the  interest  on  your 
bonded  debt.     Vt:ty  well.    The  holder  of  your 
bond  would  say :  "You  do  not  propose  to  pay 
any  interest     I  hold  a  bond  for  value  received, 
with  a  given  amount  of  interest  payable  on   a 
given  day.     Now,  I  will  hold  your  bond   until 
you  men   entertaining  the  "Ohio    idea"     are 
buried  in  your  political  graves,  and  then  I    will 
appeal   to    an    honest    people,    to    an    honest 
government,  to  pay  an  honest  debt      But,  say 
these  men,  "pay  off  your  foreign  bonds."     I  see 
before   me  men   who  remember   the   days  of 
General  Jackson,  and  they  likewise  remember 
ttat  in  the  time  of  General  Jackson  the  govern- 
ment   of    France  owed  to   the  citizens   of  the 
United  States  $5,000,000,  which  France  did  not 
refuse  to  pay,  but   neglected   to   pay.      It  ran 
along  from  decade  to  decade  unpaid.      General 
Jackson  sent  for  the  French  minister,  and  said : 
'*  Unless  that  $5,000,000  due    to   the  citizens  of 
tHe  United  States   is  paid,  I   will  declare   war 
a.£fainst   France."       General  Jackson    was   re- 
monstrated with.     It  would   disturb   the   com- 
■T^ercial  relations,  not  only  of  this   country,  but 
t:He  world.      Said    he:     "Unless   France  pays 
^H^t  $5,000,000,  by   the  eternal,    I   will   declare 
against  France." 
Everyman,  woman,  and  child,  and   the  King 
^  France  knew  that  he  would  do  it,  and   the 
5,000,000  was  paid  to  the  United  States. 
It  is   not   $5,000,000  that  your  government 
wes  to  the  citizens  of   the    world,    but   it   is 
"^"nore  than  fifty  times  five  millions,   and   it   is 
Scattered  all  over  God's  earth. 

You  say  you  will  stop  the  interest  on  these 
bonds.     How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  be- 


fore a  British  fieet,  and  a  French  fleet,  and  a 
Russian  fleet,  and  an  Austrian  fleets  and  a 
Spanish  fleet,  and  an  Italian  fleet,  would  come 
sailing  up  your  coast,  and  demand  payment  of 
the  bonds  held  by  their  respective  nations? 
Up  steps  Tom  Ewing  and  says:  "Your  ac- 
counts are  correct.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  owes  so  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  your  citizens,  and  here  is 
your  money.** 

[Here  Mr.  Chandler  waved  a  blank  piece  of 
paper,  representing  the  "Ohio  idea,"  and  the 
audience  went  into  convulsions.] 

These  foreign  gentlemen  say : 

"What  is  that?" 

"Why,  money.  Don't  you  see?  Why,  it  is 
a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  all  the 
citizens  of  all  the  United  States.  Don't  you 
see  the  stamp  of  the  government?" 

These  foreign  gentlemen  say :  "  Where  is  it 
payable?" 

"Nowhere." 

"To  whom  is  it  payable?" 

"  Nobody." 

"When  is  it  payable?" 

"  Never." 

These  foreign  gentlemen  say:  "We  don't 
know  any  such  money.  Our  orders  are  to  col- 
lect these  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
coin  of  the  world,  and  unless  it  is  paid  in  the 
coin  of  the  world,  our  orders  are  to  block  every 
port  of  the  United  States,  and  here  are  all  the 
navies  of  the  earth  to  do  it,  and  to  burn  down 
every  city  that  our  guns  will  reach." 

Ah!  Tom  Ewing,  you  will  find  that  "honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  with  nations  as  well  as  with 
individuals.  They  will  say,  "  Perhaps  you  are 
right  upon  this  bond  business;  it  is  an  open 
question,  and  we  will  abandon  it.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  national  banks.  Abolish  the  national 
banks."  What  do  you  want  to  abolish  the  na- 
tional banks  for?  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  when  that  bank  law  was  passed, 
and  voted  upon  every  proposition  made  In  that 
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body  upon  that  bill.  I  had  a  little  experience 
in  State  banks  myself.  Michigan  had  a  very 
large  State  bank  circulation  at  one  time.  And 
we  called  that  money  in  those  days  "Wildcat 
money."  And  it  was  very  wild.  Chicago  had 
a  little  experience  in  those  days,  too.  It  was 
necessary  for  any  man  liable  to  receive  a  five 
dollar  note,  to  have  a  counterfeit  protector  with 
him — for  three  purposes — first,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  such  a  bank ;  second  to  see 
whether  the  bill  was  counterfeit;  and  third, 
whether  the  bank  had  failed ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
had  failed.  Now,  we  might  just  as  well  have 
put  in  *'  State  "  bonds  as  security  for  those  bank 
notes;  but  we  didnH  know  which  one,  or  how 
many  of  those  rebel  States  would  repudiate 
their  bonds.  We  put  in  the  bonds  of  your  gov- 
ernment at  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar,  so  that 
to-day  for  every  single  ninety  cents  of  national 
bank  notes  afloat,  there  is  one  hundred  cents  of 
the  bond  of  the  government  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  ninety  cents.  And  you  don*t  know 
nor  care  where  the  bank  is  located,  because 
you  know  that  there  is  loo  cents,  worth  io3^ 
to-day  in  the  bonds  of  your  government  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  every  ninety  cents  you  hold. 
You  don*t  know,  and  you  don't  care,  whether 
the  bank,  the  notes  of  which  you  have  in  your 
pocket,  ever  failed,  and  you  never  find  it  out. 
You  pass  a  law  to-morrow  repealing  the  cliarter 
of  all  your  national  banks;  you  gain  nothing, 
and  you  lose  $16,500,000;  you  distress  the  whole 
community  of  these  United  States,  by  compel- 
ling your  banks  to  call  in  $850,000,000  now 
loaned,  and  being  used.  You  had  better  devote 
yourself  to  something  you  understand,  and  let 
national  banks  alone. 

But  they  say,  "There  is  one  thing  we  know 
wc  are  right  on  "  That  is  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  Every  one  who  owns  eighty  five  cents 
worth  of  silver  shall  go  to  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  and  take  a  certificate  of  deposit 


for  100  cents,  which  shall  pass  as  money. 
This  was  the  Warner  bill.  This  the  Democrat- 
ic  party,  as  a  party,  was  committed  to,  and  is 
committed  to.  The  very  last  day  of  the  extra 
session,  by  a  majority  vote  of  one  in  the  Senate, 
we  laid  that  bill  on  the  table.  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  dual  standard — with  a  silver  dollar  with  one 
hundred  cents  in  it  — an  honest  dollar.  To-day 
a  laboring  man  can  take  gold,  silver,  or  paper, 
and  all  are  of  equal  value  because  interchang- 
able.  By  the  substitution  of  an  eighty-five 
cent  dol'ar,  you  swindle  them  out  of  $6oo/)00  a 
day.  Who  is  benefited  by  the  substitution? 
Not  a  living  man  on  God's  earth,  except  the 
bullion  owner  and  the  bullion  speculator.  I  do 
not  charge  these  men  with  being  bribed  to  pass 
that  law ;  I  have  no  proof;  but  I  do  say,  and  say 
it  boldly,  that  the  bullion-owners  and  the  bul- 
lion speculators  could  afford  to  pay  $10,000^000 
for  the  purpose  of  swindling  the  laboring  men 
in  these  United  States  out  of  fifteen  per  cent 
of  all  their  earnings. 

But  there  is  another  question  which  is  of 
vital  interest  to  every  man,   woman,  and  cliild 
in  America,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the 
enormous  rebel  claims  presented   against   the 
government     I  hold  in  my  hands  a  list  of  the 
claims  now  before  Congress — claims  for  cotton, 
for    property    destroyed,     for    quartermasters' 
stores,   and  every  conceivable  thing,   even  for 
the  fences   which   the  soldiers   burned  up.    I 
have  claims  right  here  amounting  to  more  than 
$2,000,000,000;   and  the  only  barrier  between 
the   Treasury  of  the   United  States  and  these 
rebel  claims  is  the  Presidential  veto.     Thank 
God  for  the  veto.     But  these  claims  are  not  all. 
There    are   claims    innumerable    which    they 
dare  not  yet  present.     You   may  go  through 
every  State  in  the  South,  and  somewhere  you 
will  find  hidden  away  a  claim  for  every  slave 
that  was  liberated.     On  the  files  of  the  Senate 
and  House  you  will  find   demands  for   untold 
millions  to  improve  streams  that  do  not  exist, 
where  you  would  have  to   pump   the  water  to 
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earn  at  all;  demands  for  untold  millions 
evees  of  the  Mississippi,  for  I  tell  you 
he  governments  of  the  earth  could  not 
id  maintain  those  levees  1700  miles 
a  hostile  population,  for  wherever  they 

expenditure  of  $icx>,ooo  or  $1,000,000, 
have  to  do  is  to  cut  a  crevasse,  and  one 
h  a  hoe  can  do  it  in  a  night.  We  have 
riven  them  32,000,000  acres — all  the  land 
>  be  benefited  by  these  levees,  but  now 
pose  to  bankrupt  your  Treasury  by  com- 
'ou  people  of  the  North  to  build  the 
» make  the  lands  which  you  gave  them. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  that  I  am 
ng  the  matter  of  Southern  claims.  I 
1  a  petition  that  is  to-day  being  circula- 
ighout  the  South,  and  which  has  al- 
%n   largely  circulated,  and  thousands 

of  thousands  of  signatures  obtained 

e  citizens  of  the  United  States,  most  respect- 
on  your  honorable  bodies  [Senate  and  House 
entatives]  to  enact  a  law  by  which  all  citizens 
tction  of  the  United  States  may  be  paid  for  all 
>rty  destroyed  by  the  government  and  armies 
es  during  the  late  war  between  the  States,  in 
rin|ir  3  P^r  cent,  per  annum,  maturinsr  within 
le  hundred  years." 

soldier  that  served  in  the  northern 
s  been   paid;    every  doUar^s  worth  of 

furnished  to  the  northern  army  has 
i  for;    every  widow,  and  orphan,  and 

soldier  entitled  to  a  pension,  has  been 
d,  so  there  is  no  claim  from  the  North, 
means  that  you  shall  do  for  the  south- 
ers  precisely  what  you  have  done  for 
1  soldiers.  But  I  have  not  y^i  reached 
of  this  cocoanut. 

&lso  petition  that  all  soldiers,  or  their  leg^l 
ives,  of  both  armies,  and  evrey  section,  he 
ids  or  public  lands  for  their  lost  time,  limbs, 
while  enfpij^d   in  the  late   unfortunate  civil 

,  that  all  soldiers  be  paid  for  their  lost 

lost  limbs  while  fighting  to  overthrow 

ernment. 

y   fellow-citizens,   they  are  in   sober, 

lownright   earnest.      They    have  cap-    I 


tured  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  payment  of  these  infamous 
claims  is  the  Presidential  veto,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  before  me  who  has  not  a  personal,  direct 
interest,  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  rebels  do  not 
capture  the  balance  of  Washington.  These 
rebel  States  are  solid — solid  for  repudiating 
your  debt,  solid  for  paying  these  rebel  claims ; 
they  have  repudiated  their  individual  debts 
through  the  bankrupt  law;  they  have  re- 
pudiated their  State  debts  by  scaling,  and  then  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  interest  on  their  scales ;  they 
have  repudiated  their  municipal  debts  by  re- 
pealing the  charters  of  their  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  And  do  you  think  they  are  more 
anxious  to  pay  the  debt  contracted  for  their 
subjugation  than  they  are  to  pay  their  own 
honest  debts }  I  tell  you  no.  They  mean  re- 
pudiation, and  do  not  mean  that  your  debt  shall 
be  of  any  more  value  than  their  own.  When 
you  trust  them  you  are  making  a  mistake,  and 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  do  it  again. 

But  we  have  a  matter  under  consideration 
to-night  of  vastly  more  importance  than  all  the 
financial  questions  that  can  be  presented  to 
you,  and  that  is,  are  you,  or  are  you  not  a  Nation  } 
We  had  supposed  for  generations  that  we  were 
a  Nation.  In  1857  treason  raised  its  head  upon 
the  floors  of  Congress.  They  said,  "Do  this, 
or  we  will  destroy  your  government.  Fail  to 
do  that,  and  we  will  destroy  your  government." 
One  of  them  repeated  this  threat  to  old  Ben 
Wade,  and  he  straightened  himself  up  and  said, 
"Don't  delay  it  on  my  account."  Careful  prep- 
arations were  made  to  carry  out  this  treason. 
Arms  were  sent  to  the  South.  Ammunition 
and  accoutrements  followed;  the  navy  was 
scattered ;  the  credit  of  the  government  whose 
6  per  cent,  bonds  in  1857  sold  for  122,  was  so 
utterly  prostrated  and  debased  that  in  February, 
1862 — four  years  afterwards — bonds  payable, 
principal  and  interest  in  gold,  bearing  6  per 
cent,  were  sold  for  88  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
no  buyers  for  the  whole  amount.     Careful  prep 
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arations  were  made  for  the  overthrow  of  your 
government,  and  when  Abraham  Lincoln  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  these  United 
States,  there  was  nothing  to  protect  the  na- 
tional life.  Yet  with  all  these  discouragements 
staring  us  in  the  face,  the  Republican  party  un- 
dertook to  save  your  government.  We  raised 
your  credit ;  we  created  navies ;  raised  armies ; 
fought  battles ;  carried  on  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  and  finally  when  the  Rebellion  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox,  they  surrendered  to  a 
government.  They  admitted  that  they  had 
submitted  their  heresv  to  the  arbitrament  of 
arms,  and  had  been  defeated,  and  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  made  no  claims 
against  the  government,  for  they  had  none.  In 
the  very  ordinance  of  secession  which  they 
signed  they  had  pledged  themselves,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  over- 
throw of  this  government,  and  when  they 
failed  to  do  it  they  lost  all  that  they  had 
pledged.  They  asked,  as  a  boon,  that  their 
miserable  lives  might  be  spared  to  them.  We 
gave  them  their  lives. 

They    had    forfeited   all    their    property — we 
gave  it  back  to  them.     We  found  them   naked, 
and  we  clothed  them.     They  were  without  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  we  restored    to    them 
those  rights.     We  took  them  to  our  bosoms  as 
brethren,  believing  that  they  had   repented   of 
their  sins.     We  killed  for  them  the  fatted  calf, 
and  invited  them  to  the  feast,  and  they  gravely 
informed  us  that  they  had  always  owned   that 
animal,  and  were  not  grateful  for  the  invitation 
By  the  laws  of  war,  and  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
they  were  bound  to  p*iy  every  dollar  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  putting  down  that  Rebellion. 
But  we  forgave  them  that  debt,  and  to-day  you 
are  being  taxed  heavily  to  pay   the   interest  on 
the   debt   that    they  ought  to  have  paid.     Such 
magnanimity    as    was    exhibited    by    this   Na- 
tion  to   these  rebels   has  never   been  witnessed 
on  the  earth   since    (Jod  made   it,  and,    in    inv 


humble  judgment,  it  will    never  be  witnessed 
again. 

Mistakes  we   undoubtedly  made — errors  we 
committed — but,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest 
mistake  we  made,   and   the  gravest  error  wc 
committed,   was   in   not    hanging    enough    of 
these  rebels  to  make   treason   forever  odious. 
To-day,  in  Congress,  the  men   have  changed 
but  not  the  measures.    Twenty  years  ago  they 
said :  "  Do  this,  or  fail   to  do  that,  and  we  will 
shoot  your  government  to  death.*'     If  I  am  to 
die,  I  would  ratlier  be  shot  to  death  with  musket- 
ry than  starved  to  death.  These  rebels — ^for  they 
are  just  as  rebellious  now  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago — there  is  not  a  particle  of  difference. 
I   know   them   better  than    any    other    living 
mortal   man ;   I   have  summered  and  wintered 
with   them ;  these  rebels  to-day  have  thirty-six 
members  on  the  floor  of  the   House  of   Repre- 
sentatives, without  one  single  constituent,  and 
in  violation  of  law,  those  thirtv-six   members 
represent  4,000,000  people,   lately  slaves,  who 
are  as  absolutely  disfranchised  as  if  they  lived  in 
another  sphere,  through  shot-guns,  and  whips, 
and  tissue-ballots,  for  the   law  expressly   says 
that  wherever  a  race  or  class  is   disfranchised, 
they  shall  not  be  represented  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House.    And  these  thirty-six  members  thus 
elected  contitute  three  times  the  whole  of  their 
majority  upon  the  floor.     This    is    not   only   a 
violation  of  law,  but  it  is  an   outrage    upon   all 
the   loyal  men  of  the  United  States.     It  ought 
not  to  be.     It  must   not  be.     And   it  shall  not 
be.     Twelve   members    of    the    Senate — more 
than  their  whole  majority — occupy   their  seats 
upon  the  floor  by  fraud  and  violence ;  and  I  am 
saying   no   more   to   you  than  I  said  to  those 
rebel  generals.     With  majorities  thus  obtained 
by    fraud   and    violence   in    both    houses,  they 
dared  to  dictate  terms  to  the  loval  men  of  these 
United  States.     With  majorities  thus  obtained 
thcv  dared  to  arraij^n  the   loval    men    of   these 
Ignited  States,  and  sav  they  want  honest  elec- 
tions.     They  are  mortally  afraid  of  bayonets  at 
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the  polls.     We  offered  them  a  law  forbidding 
any  man  to  come  within  two  miles  of  a  polling- 
place  with  arms  of  any   description,   and   they 
promptly  voted  it  down,  for  they  wanted  their 
Ku-klux.     They   were   not  afraid   of   the  Ku- 
klux,  butof  soldiers.    In  all  the  northern  Stales 
there    is    less  than   one  soldier   to  a  county. 
There  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  soldier  to    a 
county,  and,  of  course,  about  two-thirds  of  a 
musket     Wouldn't  this  great  county  of  Cook 
tremble  if  it  saw  two-thirds  of  a  soldier  with 
two-thirds  of  a  musket  approaching.^     But  they 
(the  South)  are  afraid    of    inspectors.     Why? 
The  law  creating  inspectors  is  imperative  that 
one  must  be  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a   Re- 
publican.     They    have    no    power    whatever, 
except  to  certify  that  the  election  fs  honest  and 
fair.     They  are  afraid  of  marshals  at  the  polls. 
The   inspectors  can't    arrest.     The    marshals, 
under  the  orders  of  a  court,  can  arrest  crimi- 
nals; therefore  they   said,  "We  will   have   no 
xnarshals."    When  we  told  them  we  could  not 
liave  courts  without  marshals,  they  said,   "  We 
don't  want   marshals  at  all."     And  they  don't. 
Marshals  interfere  with  their  "moonshiners" — 
the  men  who  distill  whiskev  in  the  mountains 
of  North   and   South   Carolina,  and   Georgia; 
and  they  don't  want  any   courts,   because   the 
courts  interfere  with  their  Ku-klux  at  the  polls. 
It  is  a  false  assumption  on  their  part.     What 
"they  want  is  not  free  elections,  but  free  fraud 
^t  elections.     They  have  got  a  solid   South   by 
feiud   and   violence.      Give   them    permission 
to  perpetrate  the   same   fraud   and  violence  in 
New  York  city  and  Cincinnati,  and  New  York 
and  Ohio,  with  the  solid  South,  will  give  them 
the    Presidency,    and    that  once   obtained   by 
fraud  and  violence,  they    would   hold   it  for  a 
generation.    To-day  8,000,000  of  people  in  the 
southern   States   control  the  legislation  of  the 
country  through  caucus  dictation,  as  they  con- 
trolled their  slaves  when  slavery  existed. 

When  the  Republican  party  took  the  reins  of 
government  we  were  the  derision  of  the  world. 


We  had  but  one  friend— little  Switzerland.  Not 
a  nation  but  hoped  and  prayed  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  overthrown.  Not  a  nation  poor 
enough  to  do  you  reverence.  We  fought  the 
battle  through.  We  raised  the  national  dignity 
and  the  national  honor,  power,  and  strength, 
until  to-day,  after  eighteen  years  of  Republican 
rule,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  strong  enough 
not  to  do  you  reverence.  Your  credit  stands 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  «on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  saved  the  national  life 
and  the  national  honor.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  are  persons  who  say  that  the  mission 
of  the  Republican  party  is  ended,  and  that  it 
ought  to  die.  If  there  ever  was  a  political  or- 
ganization on  the  face  of  the  earth  which,  so 
far  as  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment 
is  concerned,  is  prepared  to  die,  it  is  that  old 
Republican  party.  But  we  ar'n't  going  to  do 
it  Wc  have  made  other  arrangements.  The 
Republican  party  is  the  only  party  that  ever 
existed  that  had  not  one  single,  solitary  unful- 
filled pledge  left.  I  defy  its  worst  enemy  to 
name  a  single  pledge  it  ever  gave  to  the  people 
who  created  it  which  is  not  to-day  a  fulfilled 
and  established  fact  If  we  should  die  to-day, 
or  to-morrow,  our  children's  children,  to  the 
twentieth  generation,  would  boast  that  their  an- 
cestors belonged  to  the  old  Republican  party 
that  saved  the  Nation  and  wiped  slavery  from 
ite  escutcheon.  Ben  Hill  said  in  my  presence 
that  he  was  an  ambassador  from  the  sovereign 
State  of  Georgia  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Suppose  he  should  go  into  Africa  or 
India  and  get  into  a  little  difficulty,  do  you 
think  he  would  raise  the  great  flag  of  Georgia 
over  his  head  and  say,  "I  claim  protection  ?" 
Take  the  biggest  ship  that  sails  the  ocean,  put 
on  board  of  her  the  flags  of  all  the  States  that 
were  lately  in  rebellion,  raise  to  her  peak  the 
stars  and  bars,  and  start  her,  with  all  her  bunt- 
ing flying,  on  a  cruise  around  the  world,  and 
she  wouldn't  get  the  salute  of  one  pop-gun. 
But  take  the  smallest  ship  that  floats,  mark  her 
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U.  S.  A.f  raise  to  her  peak  the  stars  and  stripes 
(the  flag  of  this  glorious  Union),  and  start  her 
around  the  world,  and  there  is  not  a  fort,  nor  a 
ship-of-war  of  any  nation  on  God's  footstool 
that  would  not  receive  her  with  a  national 
salute.  We  took  your  government  when  de- 
spised, and  raised  it  to>  this  high  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  we  ought  to  die.  I  tell  you  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Republican  party  is  not  ended. 
Furthermore,  that  it  has  but  just  begun.  And 
furthermore,  that  it  will  never  end  until  you 
and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  start  from  the  Can- 
ada border  and  travel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
making  black  Republican  speeches  wherever 
we  please,  and  vote  a  black  Republican  ticket 
wherever  we  gain  a  residence,  and  do  it  exactly 
with  the  same  safety  that  a  rebel  can  travel 
throughout  the  North,  stopping  wherever  he 
has  a  mind  to,  and  running  for  judge  in  any 
city.  [This  reference  to  the  rebel  Lieutenant, 
Adolph  Moses,  provoked  the  wildest  kind  of 
enthusiasm]. 

I  hope  after  you  have  elected  him  judge  he 
will  not  bring  in  a  bill  for  lost  time. 

You  are  going  to  hold  an  election  next  Tues- 
day that  is  of  importance  far  beyond  the  bor- 


ders of  Chicago.  The  eyes  of  the  wh< 
are  upon  you.  By  your  verdict  you  a 
forth  greeting  to  the  people  of  th 
States,  saying  either  that  you  arc  ii 
honest  men,  honest  money,  patriotis 
national  government,  or  that  you  art 
of  soft  money,  repudiation,  and  rebel 
want  every  single  man  in  this  vast  ai 
consider  himself  a  committee  of  one 
from  now  until  the  close  ol  the  po 
to  the  polls  early  and  stay  late;  and 
mother's  son  of  you  decide  that  you 
one  man  besides  yourself  to  the  p 
would  not  otherwise  go.  Find  a  i 
might  stay  away,  and  see  to  it  that  he  i 
self  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  If  y< 
find  just  such  a  man,  try  to  convert  soi 
from  the  error  of  his  ways.  You 
much  at  stake  to  risk  it  at  this  elect! 
times  are  too  good.  You  cannot  affor 
this  government  over  to  the  hands  o 
pudiating  rebels.  Shut  up  your  store 
up  your  manufactories.  Go  to  work 
country  and  spend  two  days,  and  on  1 
of  the  election  send  me,  Mr.  Chaimi] 
patch  that  Chicago  has  gone  overwh 
Republican. 
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MONG  the  prominent  living 
statesmen  of  Illinois,  John  A. 
Logan  stands  in  the  front  rank. 
A  brave  soldier,  a  sagacious  and 
skillful  commander,  and  a  popular 
al  leader,  he  has  made  his  influence 
both  the  military  and  political  his- 
>f  his  country.  He  was  born  in 
)n  county,  Illinois,  February  9, 
In  his  youth,  he  enjoyed  but  lim- 
ducational  advantages;  but,  being 
sed  of  good  faculties,  he  gathered, 
rofited  by,  a  liberal  fund  of  infor- 
1. 

len  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  he 
d  in  the  First  Illinois  Volunteers  as 
ate.  He  was  advanced  to  the  post 
irtermaster,  with  the  rank  of  first 
lant.  After  returning  from  the 
le  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts 
native  county.  He  chose  the  law 
profession,  entered  upon  his  pre- 
ry  studies,  and  graduated  from  the 
rsity  of  Louisville  in  1852;  was 
idmitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to 
:e,  rapidly  winning  his  way  to 
lence  in  his  profession,  and  to  an 
ivc  and  remunerative  practice.  He 
mtered  upon  political  life,  first  as  a 


member  of  the  State  Legislature,  in 
1852-3  and  again  in  1856-7.  He  filled 
the  oflSce  of  prosecuting  attorney  from 
1853  ^°  ^857,  and  in  1856  served  as  a  Pres- 
idential elector.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1858,  and  re-elected 
in  i860.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party — his 
last  election  to  Congress  being  as  a 
Douglas  Democrat.  He  opposed  the 
right  of  secession,  supported  the  measures 
looking  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  trou- 
bles, but,  when  the  South  began  war,  he 
was  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  it  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

In  July,  1861,  while  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, he  took  his  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  with  a  musket  in  his  hand. 
Soon  after  this  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress,  returned  home,  and  raised  a 
regiment  for  the  war,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  colonel,  in  September,  1861. 
In  March,  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  brig- 
adier-general, and  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year,  for  meritorious  conduct,  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 

With  his  regiment,  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Belmont,  and  afterward  in  the 
battle    of    Donaldson,    where    he    was 
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wounded.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  and  in  the  operations  fol- 
lowing in  that  section.  He  commanded 
a  division  of  the  seventeenth  army  corps 
during  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  engagements  at 
Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hill,  and  the 
immediate  investment  of  Vicksburg. 
He  rendered  distinguished  sei*vice  during 
the  march  of  Sherman's  army  to  At- 
lanta, and  in  the  capture  of  that  city. 
He  commanded  the  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps  until  the  fall  of  the  lamented  Gen- 
eral McPherson,  when  he  succeeded 
that  officer  in  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  He  assumed  this  posi- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
confusion  ot  battle,  and  elicited  the 
praise  of  the  commanding  general,  W. 
T.  Sherman.  This  position  was  only 
temporary,  as  Gen.  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  that  army. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Gen.  Logan 
returned  home,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  pending  Presidential  campaign,  and 
then  rejoined  his  command  on  the  arrival 


of  Sherman's  army  at  Savannah.    He 
commanded   his  corps  during  the  march 
through  South  Carolina,  and  into  North 
Carolina,  until  May,  1865,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded General  Howard  in  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     He  was 
elceted  to  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-first 
Congresses,  and  was  elected  to  succeed 
Richard  Yates  in  the  Senate,  taking  his 
seat  March  4,  1871.     He  failed  of  a  re- 
election  at   the   expiration   of  his  term, 
being  defeated   by  Senator  Davis,  who 
was  supported  by  a  few  disaffected   Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats.     In  1879 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  to 
succeed  Richard  J.  Oglesby. 

In  1880  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
General  Grant  for  the  nomination  to 
the  Presidency,  but  cordially  supported 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  Chicago  convention. 

Mr.  Logan  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  campaign  orators  in  the 
United  States,  and  exerts  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  the  legislative  counsels  of  the 
nation. 


RELIEF  OF  FITZ-JOHN  PORTER. 


•f 


Mr.  Logouts  Speech y  delivered  in  the  Untied  States  Senate^  March ^  2nd,jd^  4th,  and  jtk^  iSSb. 


Mr.  Pre^dent:  The  questions  which  are 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen«ite  by 
this  bill  and  the  amendment  are  important, 
not  only  to  be  considered  in    reference   to   the 


individual  who  asks  relief  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, but  as  regards  the  establishment  of  a 
precedent.  In  order  that  we  may  properly  un- 
derstand this  case  and  the  questions  presented 


therein,  I  give  notice  that  in  this  discussion,  if 
at  any  point  any  Senator  desires  to  interrupt 
me  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  having  light  thrown  upon 
the  case,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  throw 
open  the  gates,  so  that  we  may  have  the  matter 
fairly  and  honestly  understood.  I  have  no 
desire  to  appeal  to  prejudice  or  passion,  but  my 
only  desire  is  that  the  case  may  be  fairly  under- 
stood by  the  Senate,  that  neither  sympathy 
for  the  individual  shall  carry  us  away  from  our 
duty,  nor  shall  prejudice  against  him  warp  our 
judg^nent  in  forming  our  conclusions. 

I  listened  yesterday  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Randolph]  with  great  pleasure.     I 
could  find  in  his  appeal  a  warm   heart  and  a 
strong  degree  of  friendship  toward  the  man 
who  asks   Congress  for  its  action,  truly  com- 
mendable, and  I  can  join  hands  with  him  to- 
day in  eulogizing  the  brave   conduct  of  any 
man,   no  matter   upon   what  field  or  at  what 
time  that  conduct  has  been   exhibited  in  the 
right  manner.    I  would  not  for  one   moment 
detract  from   the   honor    to   which    Fitz-John 
Porter  wasy  entitled  by  reason  of  his  gallant  de- 
meanor in  the  war  with  Mexico,  or  on  account 
of  his  soldierly  conduct  in   the   recent  war,  at 
»ny  time  where  that  conduct  was  proper.    I  am 
'willing  to  give  to  him  the  meed  of  praise  which 
he  deserves  on  all  occasions  where  he  did  well 
for  his  country.     No  man  will  say  that  I   shall 
attempt  in  this  argument  to  detract  from  him 
or  his   reputation   in    any   improper    manner. 
There  is  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  of  which  a 
inan   should   be   more   justly  proud  than   that 
crliaracter   he   has  obtained  by  vindicating  and 
lapholding   the   flag  of   his  country.     No  man 
should  be  willing  to  detract  from  that  reputation 
improperly,    nor   shall  I.     The  faithful  soldier 
or  citizen  who  stands  in  the  time  of  his  countrv's 
*''ial  by  his  country  and  by  its  flag,  true  to   the 
^»>d,  will  never  find  me  seeking  to  detract  from 
'^i*  well-won  reputation.     But,    Mr.   President, 
^^ ^fortunately   it   sometimes    happens    in    the 


career  of  men  that  there  is  a  stopping  point  at 
which  their  reputation  does  not  shine  out  so 
brightly  as  it  did  in  former  years. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
yesterday  alluded  to  Benedict  Arnold  as  being 
by  the  side  of  this  man  in  accusation  if  this 
man  were  guilty.  I  do  not  bring  forward  the 
name  of  Benedict  Arnold  for  the  purpose  of 
making  invidious  comparisons;  but  I*  say,  in 
response  to  what  was  said  by  the  Senator,  that, 
at  one  time  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
star  of  Benedict  Arnold  shone  as  brightly  in  the 
galaxy  of  good  commanders  as  the  planet  of 
any  other  general.  Sir,  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 
scaling  the  breastworks,  leading  the  forlorn 
hope,  and  receiving  almost  a  mortal  wound, 
General  Benedict  Arnold  proved  himself  as 
gallant  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  a  blade  in  the 
service  of  any  country.  So,  sir,  up  to  the  time 
that  Benedict  Arnold  failed  in  allegiance  to  his 
country,  he  enjoyed  as  eminent  a  reputation  as 
the  historian  ever  gave  to  any  American  soldier. 
So  when  my  friend  says  that  former  reputation 
should  be  taken  into  account,  I  agree  with  him. 
Former  reputation  is  properly  received  in  the 
trial  of  all  criminals  where  there  is  a  doubt; 
then  a  man*s  good  reputation  shall  be  cast  in 
the  scale  in  his  favor,  and  so  I  am  willing  to 
treat  this  case  or  any  other  case.  But  former 
reputation  has  never  been  and  never  can  be  a 
defense  for  the  violation  of  law.  Good  reputa- 
tion is  no  defense  or  excuse  for  violated  law  or 
violated  justice.  If  General  Porter  be  not 
guilty  of  the  offenses  charged,  then  his  reputa- 
tion should  not  be  tarnished;  but  if  he  were 
guilty  of  the  offenses  of  which  he  stood  accused, 
no  reputation,  however  bright  it  may  have 
been,  can  wipe  out  the'stain  of  violated  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  consider  this  propo- 
sition at  this  time  from  a  legal  standpoint.  I 
state  the  law  to  be,  first,  that  Congress  has  no 
power  under  the  constitution  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  of  a  court-martial,  when  it  has  been 
once  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  where  that  court-martial  was  held  in 
conformity  with  the  law.  I  state,  secondly,  that 
the  only  power  in  existence,  under  the  consti- 
tution, to  restore  Fitz-John  Porter  to  the  Army 
is  not  by  the  action  of  Congress,  but  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  first  pardoning 
him.  Part  of  the  sentence  now  resting  upon 
him  is  that  he  shall  never  hold  office  under  the 
government  That  being  to-day  a  part  of  the 
sentence  under  the  law,  prohibiting  him  from 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
government,  the  President  must  first  pardon 
him,  and  when  pardoned  then  Congress  may 
authorize  the  President  to  do,  what?  To  ap- 
point him  an  officer  in  the  army,  but  not  to 
relate  back  and  pay  him  while  he  was  not  such 
officer.  I  state  this  to  be  the  law,  and  I  will 
demonstrate  it  so  clear Iv  to  the  Senate  before  I 
conclude  my  argument,  that  no  person  may 
gainsay  it  unless  he  closes  his  eyes  and  avows 
his  determination  to  remain  blind  to  all  law  and 
all  facts. 

Many  persons — and  there  is  the  error  into 
which  I  presume  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  fallen — come  to  the  conclusion  that,  because 
a  court-martial  is  not  a  court  or  repository  of 
powers  mentioned  in  the  lan<;ua^e  of  the  con- 
stitution which  provides  for  our  judicial  courts, 
therefore  it  is  not  a  court  of  competent  and 
proper  jurisdiction.  Out  of  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  authorizini;  Coni;ress  to  "make  all 
needful  rules  and  refjulations  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  belonginj^  to  the  United 
States,"  grow  wliat  are  known  as  territorial 
courts.  A  court  in  a  Territorv,  consisting  of 
judfjes  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  years,  having 
jurisdiction  to  try  causes',  is  not  such  a  court  as 
is  contemplated  by  the  third  article,  first  sec- 
tion, of  the  constitution,  which  provides  for  our 
judiciary;  but  what  kind  of  a  court  is  it.-*  It  is 
a  court  growing  out  of  the  necessity  under  that 
property  provision  of  the  constitution,  and  has 
so   been    held    by  the    Supreme    Court  of   the 


United  States,  and  is  called  a  legislative  court 
So,  too,  in  reference  to  courts-martial 
Courts-martial  do  not  originally  grow  out  of  th< 
provision  of  the  constitution,  (article  3,  sectioi 
1,)  but  grow  out  of  the  provision  "to  make  rule 
and  regulations  for  the  land  and  naval  forces; 
but  they  are  courts  established  by  our  law 
which  grow  out  of  those  provisions  of  the  coi 
stitution  like  those  which  support  the  territori 
courts,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  n* 
cessity  existing,  Congress  then  provides  for  tl 
organization  of  such  a  court,  how  it  may  \ 
organized,  what  authority  it  shall  have,  ar 
what  it  may  determine,  and  therefore  it  becom< 
a  legislative  court  under  the  constitution.  B 
ing  a  legislative  court  it  is  recognized  by  tl 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  whei 
ever  it  decides  a  case  within  its  jurisdictio 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority  ancf  powi 
within  the  law,  that  case  when  decided  and  a] 
proved  by  the  President  is  a  finality,  and  r 
court,  or  legislature,  or  President  has  the  pow< 
to  annul  it,  there  being  no  appeal  provided  b 
law.    This  is  the  law  as  I  understand  it 

The  laws  of  peace  and  war  bear  a  relativ 
and  just  relation  to  each  other,  as  in  time  c 
peace  the  law  is  the  paramount  authority  whicJ 
preserves  the  order  and  well-being  of  society 
so  in  time  of  war  its  laws  are  the  paramount 
authority  which  preserves  the  oi'der  of  the  Na- 
tion and  protects  and  perpetuates  its  existence. 
There  is  a  common  law  of  war  as  there  is  a 
common  law  of  peace;  both  come  from  real  ne- 
cessities and  from  the  same  source. 

Our  common  law  is  the  result  of  tlie  experi- 
ence, necessities,  customs,  and  decisions  of  the 
English  speaking  races.  Martial  law,  the  com- 
mon law  of  war,  is  the  result  of  the  experience, 
necessities,  customs,  and  decisions  of  all  civil- 
ized nations.  The  occasions  for  the  use  of  mar- 
tial law  are  less  frequent  and  more  exceptional 
than  the  other,  but  the  sources  are  more  varied 
imd  more  universal ;  for  peace  is  the  natural 
and  customarv  state;  war  is  unusual  and  fre- 
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quentl^  unexpected.  When  a  state  of  war  ex- 
ists martial  law  comes  at  once  into  force,  and 
martial  law  has  its  own  tribunal  as  well  as  its 
own  code. 

Ordinary  tribunals  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  emergency,  and  therefore  the  proper  ones 
are  at  once  constituted,  and  thus  martial  law  in 
our  country  when  war  exists,  being  part  of  the 
law  of  nations,  is  held  by  some  writers  to  be 
beyond  the  constitution,  by  others,  more  ad- 
visedly, to  become  part  of  the  constitution.  It 
is  not  an  uncertain  exercise  of  arbitrary  author- 
ity, but  is  well  defined  and  thoroughly  fitted 
for  its  duties,  which  are  exercised  through  com- 
petent tribunals  of  final  jurisdiction.  Among 
these  tribunals  are  courts-martial.  What  we 
call  military  law  in  this  country  is  mainly  stat- 
utory and  consists  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Army,  the  articles  of 
war,  and  the  practice,  decisions  of  courts,  and 
opinions  of  judge-ad vocates-gencral.  But  it  re- 
ceives its  principles  from  martial  law,  adopts  its 
tribunals,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  and 
establishes,  by  the  approval  of  Congress,  the 
rules,  courts,  and  methods,  designed  and  adopt- 
ed by  usage  in  martial  law.  And  thus  courts- 
martial,  having  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of 
war  and  as  exponents  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
that  state  of  affairs,  are  recognized  and  deter- 
mined as  courts  of  speci<il  and  final  jurisdiction 
by  our  statutory  enactments.  The  judgment 
and  finding  of  a  court-martial,  properly  consti- 
tuted, on  mfittcrs  within  its  clciir  jurisdiction, 
Mrhen  once  approved  by  competent  authority  is 
absolutelv  final,  and  there  exists  no  authority 
"which  can  review  or  annul  it. 

I  state  that  as  the  law  sustained  by  every 
court  that  has  ever  passed  on  courts- martial  in 
^18  country.  It  is  as  full  of  binding  efficacy, 
*rid  as  thoroughly  entitled  to  respect  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  within  its 
proper  jurisdiction,  for  it  is  the  final  judgment 
o€  the  highest  court  known  to  the  system  of 
la.w  which  it  administers.     No  future  Comman- 


der-in-Chief can  annul  the  act  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  confirming  such  finding;  no  act  of  Con- 
gress can  declare  void  the  proceeding  and  sen- 
tence, especially  when  the  condition  of  war  has 
ceased,  and  the  condition  of  peace  has  returned. 
When  the  military  tribunal  has  perished  with 
the  state  of  war,  it  is  incompetent  for  any  au- 
thority, or  all  authorities  combined,  to  re-exam- 
ine with  a  view  to  annulling  the  former  sen- 
tence. The  President  has  no  power  to  revoke 
and  annul  a  sentence — treUt  it  as  if  it  had  never 
been— and  restore  to  rank,  place,  and  pay,  to 
date  from  the  time  of  the  loss  of  each  of  these ; 
nor  can  Congress  confer  such  a  power  on  the 
President,  either  by  direct  law  commanding 
him,  or  by  indirection  authorizing  him. 

The  first  is  direct  contravention  of  his  con- 
stitutional freedom  of  action ;  the  second  is  to 
reverse  by  law  the  final  decision  of  a  competent 
court,  and  to  give  rank  and  pay  where  there  has 
been  no  service  to  earn  either  the  rank  or  the 
pay.  The  one  would  be  usurpation  of  the  con- 
titutional  rights  of  the  Executive,  the  other, 
equal  usurpation  of  a  recognized  judiciary. 

Then,  if  I  am  correct,  the  question    is,  was 
the  court  which  tried  Fitz-John  Porter  a  lawful- 
ly constituted  court?     It  was  authorized  by  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States;  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.     It  convened  in  accordance 
with  law.     The  order  convening  it  followed  the 
statute.     It  was  convened  by  proper  authority; 
it  had   authority  to   swear  witnesses,  to   issue 
process,  to  bring  them  before  it,  to  bring  the 
accused   before  it  and   require  him  to  answer, 
which  he  did.     It  was  a  court,  when  organized, 
to   which  he  made  no  objection  whatever.     It 
was  organized,  not  as  the   Senator  from  New 
Jersey  stated  yesterday,  of  men  prejudiced  and 
biased  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  organized 
of  as  good  men  as  could  then  be  found,  or  as  ■ 
can  to-day  l>c  found  within  the  confines  of  this 
great  country.     No  man  can  stand  on  this  floor 
and  charge  this  court  with  being  a  court  made 
up  of  inferior  men ;  with  being  a  court  made  up 


for  the  purpose  of  convicting,  as  was  insinuated 
yesterday;  nor  can  the  Senator  charge  that 
this  court  was  brought  together  by  order  of  a 
person  who  was  the  accuser  of  Fitz-John  Por- 
ter, for  that  is  not  true.  This  court  was  not  or- 
ganized by  General  Pope.  It  was  not  organ- 
ized by  the  enemies  of  Fitz-John  Porter.  This 
court  was  organized  by  reason  of  information 
coming  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
upon  which  he  thought  General  Porter  ought 
to  be  tried,  and  on  that  information  he  was  ar- 
raigned. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  composition  of 
this  court-martial,  and  the  fact  that  Fitz-John 
Porter  was  defended  by  one  of  our  ablest  law- 
yers, Reverdy  Johnson,  and  the  character  of 
the  men  who  tried  him,  I  must  say  that  gentle- 
men of  more  exalted  reputation  in  this  country 
never  before  were  called  together  as  a  court  or 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  any  man,  be  he  high  or 
low,  for  the  violation  of  either  civil  or  military 
law.  And  when  we  come  before  this  body  to 
impeach  the  judgment  and  verdict  of  a  court  of 
that  character,  for  the  purpose  of  re-instating  a 
man  in  the  army,  and  contributing  to  him  a 
sum  of  about  $60,000,  more  or  less,  for  services 
never  performed,  it  seems  to  me  at  least  it 
should  call  for  attention  and  calm  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  a  body  so  eminent  as  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

You  are  asked  to  overturn  the  judgment  of 
nine  distinguished  officers  who  were  sworn  to 
hear,  try,  and  determine  the  case,  and  to  do 
justice  therein,  with  all  the  evidence  before 
them.  And  to  overturn  it!  Why?  Forsooth, 
because  three  gentlemen  no  more  skilled  in  war 
and  certainly  not  more  versed  in  the  law,  have, 
sixteen  years  afterward,  from  enemies'  evidence,  • 
from  testimony  that  has  been  shadowed,  and 
shaded,  and  mildewed  by  time,  say  that  they 
believe  injustice  has  been  done.  An  unsworn 
board  of  three  officers,  without  authority  in  law, 
without  any  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  without 
the  right  to  try  or  determine  any  fact  whatever, 


without  the  power  to  send  for  or  8wear  a  wit- 
ness  under  the  laws  of  the  country,  make  a 
certain  report,  and  Congress  is  asked  thereupon 
to  overturn   the  previous  decision   upon   ttas 
statement  of  an  empty  and  inchoate  board  of 
this  kind.     And  our  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  appeals  to  us   in   behalf  of  these 
three  honorable  gentlemen.     I  do  not  dispute 
their  being  honorable  men;  for  all  men  are 
honorable  until  the  contrary  be  shown.     But 
their  judgments  are  no  better  than  ours — no 
better  than  the  judgments  of  any  other  men. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear,  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  order  issued  bv  the  President 
convening  the  board,  that  it  was  not  convened 
for  the  purposes  for  which  its  members  conclude 
they  were  convened.    The  President  says: 

In  order  that  the  President  may  be  fully  informed  ol  tlie 
facts  of  the  case  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  late  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  and  be  enabled  to  act  advisedly  upon  his 
application  for  relief  in  said  case,  a  board  is  hereby  con- 
vened, by  order  of  the  President,  to  examine,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  record  of  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  Major- 
General  Porter,  such  new  evidence  relating'  to  the  merits 
of  said  case  as  is  now  on  file  in  the  War  Department,  to- 
{(ether  with  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  presented  to 
said  board,  and  to  report,  with  the  reasons  for  theiz  coo- 
clusion,  what  action,  if  any,  in  their  opinion,  justice 
requires  should  be  taken  on  said  application  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

What  action  could  the  President  take?  No 
action  could  be  taken  by  the  President,  because 
there  was  no  law  authorizing  this  board  to  be 
convened.  There  was  no  law  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  any  action  except  the  action 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  power 
under  the  Constitution,  as  the  Executive  of  this 
Nation;  that  is,  to  exercise  the  pardoning 
power.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  inference 
drawn  from  the  order  that  the  board  was  to  ex- 
amine and  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial  and  recommend  that  its  proceedings 
should  be  annulled  or  set  aside.  The  board  was 
to  bring  such  testimony  to  the  notice  of  the 
President  as  it  might  find  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  such  as  might  come  to  its  attention  to 
show  the  President  the  justice  of  what.^  0£ 
his  action,  if  he  should  undertake   to   exercise 
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the  pardoning  power!  There  could  be  no  other 
inference  drawn  from  the  order.  The  board 
proceeded  to  examine  witnesses  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  then  resolved  in  its  report 
that  the  President  should  do  what?  That  he 
should  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  a  court- 
martial  that  had  been  approved  by  a  President 
sixteen  years  before!  Yet  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  said  that  some  of  the 
members  of  that  board  were  good  lawyers.  I 
hope,  if  any  of  them  were  good  lawyers,  that 
charity  at  least  will  lead  us  to  believe  that  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duty  as  military  men  they 
had  forgotten  the  law  they  once  knew ;  for  if 
there  be  a  man  so  ignorant  of  the  law  in  this 
country  as  to  recommend  the  President  to  set 
aside  and  annul  the  action  of  a  court-martial, 
sixteen  years  having  passed,  where  the  sentence 
had  been  approved  by  a  former  President,  I 
pity  the  ignorance  of  that  lawyer.  Yet  the 
board  asked  the  President  as  a  legal  proposi- 
tion to  do  this. 

Let  me  ask,  in  what  capacity  was  this  board 
to  act.'  and  I  will  give  what  I  have  written  in 
reference  to  this  point  as  concisely  as  possible. 

In  what  capacity  was  this  board  to  act,  under  the  order 
convening-  it?  It  seems  that  by  thut  order  they  were 
merely  to  report  such  evidence  as  was  on  file  in  the  War 
I^partment,  and  such  other  as  mi^ht  be  presented  to  the 
i*re«idcnt,  so  that  he  mig-ht  be  informed  as  to  what  action 
he  should  take  in  the  premises. 

The  bo£g-d,  however,  as    I   say,   recommend 
tiyaX  the  President  shall  annul  the  findings  and 
^^ntence  of  the  court-martial.     No  commission 
^^xeated  by  the  President  has  power  to  review 
^«r  any  purpose  except  for  the  purposes  1  have 
<^tated.     They  do  not  and  cannot  act  as  a  court 
"in  any  sense  whatever.     Such  a  commission  is 
simply  an  association  of  gentlemen  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  facts  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  reports  and  suggesting  to  the  President 
to  do  an  unlawful  act,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  a  labor,  to   tike   it  off   his 
hands,  to  collect  evidence  in  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain point  upon  which  he  desires  to  be  advised. 


I  do  not  desire  to  criticise  that  board  severely, 
but  I  do  say  that  its  action  in  the  premises  is 
unwarranted.  In  the  case  of  Hammond  a  law 
was  enacted  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
board,  and  the  board  was  appointed,  but  none 
was  ever  authorized  in  the  case  of  Fitz-John 
Porter.  It  was  an  ex  parte  proceeding,  without 
authority  in  law,  and  without  precedent. 

Yesterday  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  criticised  remarks  in  the  report  that  I 
had  made.  He  referred  to  that  portion  of  the 
report  where  I  said  that  the  conscience  of  Con- 
gress may  be  prepared  for  sundry  raids  on  the 
Treasury  in  favor  of  officers  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  I  said  this,  and  I  do 
not  take  one  word  of  it  back.  This  was  my 
language : 

Possibly  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  by  such  means  the 
consciences  of  Congress  may  be  prepared  for  sundry 
raids  upon  the  Treasury  in  favor  of  officers  who  have 
been  duly  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

And   I   said   more   than   that,   to  which  the 

Senator  did  not  allude,  but  I  will  read  it: 

When  byjapse  of  time,  death  of  witnesses,  failure  of 
memory,  etc.,  a  case  may  be  made  on  ex  parte  testimony 
by  which  they  may  be  restored  to  rank  and  pay  for  ser* 
vices  never  rendered. 

I  said  that;  I  repeat  it  to-day,  and  I  am  justi- 
fied in  repeating  it  upon  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  law,  precedent,  power,  or  authority  for 
any  such  proceeding  as  this.  Hence,  if  the 
President  has  not  the  power  to  annul  a  court- 
martial  which  has  acted  with  authority,  and  if 
Congress  shall  restore  a  dismissed  officer  to  tlie 
army,  the  act  to  date  from  the  time  he  was  dis- 
missed, with  pay  and  allowances  back  for  six- 
teen years,  during  which  he  performed  and 
could  perform  no  service,  then  I  say  it  is  a 
walking-plank  upon  which  Congress  steps  to 
an  easy  conscience,  by  which  it  may  reward 
men  by  appropriating  $50,000  or  $60,000  to 
them  because  of  a  feeling  or  sentiment  that 
there  has  been  some  laceration  of  their  char- 
acter. 

I  said  more  than  that.     H  the  Senator  will 
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give  me  his  ear  I  will  tell  him  more  that  I  said. 

I  said: 

In  this  minority  report  we  will  not  tindcrtake  to  exam- 
ine as  to  incorrect  statements  upon  which  the  unwarranted 
conclusions  of  the  bourd  of  officers  are  based,  who  have 
attempted  to  review  and  pass  judfi[inent  upon  the  proceed* 
injfs  of  the  court -martial  which  tried  General  Porter. 
Neithet  the  le^al  status  of  the  board,  nor  the  facts  in  the 
case,  would  warrant  such  a  course.    Their  report — 

Mark  my  language,  which  I  repeat  here  to- 
day— 

Their,  report  is  an  assumption  of  superior  information 
and  sound  judg'ment  on  their  part,  and  an  assertion  of 
erroneous  opinions  on  the  part*of  the  court-martial. 
These  assumptions  are  not  borne  out  or  justified  by  the 
records  of  the  case.  How  could  this  board  know  what 
facts  broujfht  the  minds  of  the  court-martial  to  its  con- 
clusions? How  could  the  board  tell  what  evidence  had 
wc'iffht  and  what  did  not?  The  record  did  not  grive  such 
information,  and  how  cnuld  they  obtain  it?  They  as- 
sume that  sifter  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  witnesses  be- 
come confused,  but  that  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years  the 
confusion  ceases,  and  that  then  their  minds  become  clear. 

Further  than  that,  I  said : 

The  whole  appearance  of  this  case  indicates  that  it  was 
made  up  by  those  who  desired  to  introduce  confusion 
and  misconception  into  it;  who  knew  that  the  board 
which  was  to  hear  it  was  composed  of  f^entlemen  who 
were  not  lawyers,  and  whose  minds,  consequently,  for 
lack  of  legal  training-,  would  be  the  more  easily  satisfied. 

I  repeat  that  to-day  in  reference  to  this  board. 
I  repeat  that  the  whole  report  of  the  board 
shows  from  beginning  to  end,  if  you  will  com- 
pare it  with  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  on 
the  part  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  that  it  adopts  al- 
most the  very  language  of  his  counsel.  I  do 
say  that  it  was  a  misconception  on  its  part ;  I 
do  sav  that  confusion  was  tlirown  into  the  case ; 
I  do  say  that  it  was  deceived  in  reference  to  the 
facts  and  as  to  its  authority  in  the  premises, 
and  made  a  report  upon  pretended  facts  that 
did  not  justify  the  board  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion it  did. 

On  the  point  which  I  have  discussed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  legal  proposition  which  I  asserted 
in  the  outset,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  fact 
to  which  I  referred  in  the  early  part  of  my  re- 
marks. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  spoke 
of  precedents,  and  cited  the  Hammond  case.  I 
am  willing  to  concede  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  Hammond  case  was  precisely  such  a 
case  as  the  present,  in  this,  that  the  decision  of 


the  court-martial  was  the  same.     I  am  willing 
to  admit  that,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Senator  all  the  advantage  that  he  can  derive 
from   that    precedent      That  act  was  passed 
through  the  Senate,  I  believe,  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
five  to  one.    Take  it  all  for  granted,  and  it  only 
proves  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
like  any  other  body  which  has  not  examined  a 
question,  may  pass  by  a  unanimous  vote  that 
which  is  palpably  in  violation  of  law. 

Suppose  that  the  Hammond  case  should  be 
entirely  *k>n  all  fours,"  as  lawyers  commonly 
term  it  when  they  find  a  case  in  point  and  ac- 
cord with  that  under  discussion.  Because  the 
act  appears  to  have  been  called  up  without 
examination,  and  to  have  passed  Congress  with- 
out reading  the  report  or  understanding  the 
case  before  it,  is  that  any  reason  why  another 
act  should  pass  when  it  is  squarely  in  the  tuat 
of  the  law  } 

I  have  previously  said,  and  1  repeat  it  now, 
let  the  Fitz-John  Porter  case  be  a  case  under- 
stood by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  let  action  be  had  after  full  understanding, 
and  the  law  be  that  which  shall  determine  us 
hereafter. 

Let  me  see  if  I  am  correct  I  asserted,  first, 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  set  aside  the  ac- 
tion of  a  court-martial;  I  asserted,  second,  that 
the  President  had  no  power  to  do  it;  and,  third, 
that  the  decision  of  a  court-martial  is  as  final  as  a 
decision  of  anv  other  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  could  no  more  be  interfered  with 
than  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  assert  these  three  proposi- 
tions. I  do  not  wish  to  weary  the  Senate,  but 
I  have  here  decision  after  decision,  and  in  order 
that  Senators  may  understand  the  side  of  the 
casse  that  I  advocate,  I  want  their  attention  while 
I  refer  to  the  law. 

In  sixth  volume  of  Opinions  of  Attorneys- 
General,  pages  513  and  514,  you  will  find  the? 
case  of  Howe,  who  had  been  convicted  by  a. 
court-martial  and  the  sentence  approved  by  their 
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President.  The  Attorney-General  cites  quite 
a  number  of  authorities,  and  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion now  to  what  is  said,  to  see  whether  it  be 
**on  all  fours"  with  this  case: 

The  decision  of  the  court-martial  upon  the  case  of 
Captain  IIowc  was  within  its  pro{>er  jurisdiction  and 
ri)(htful  cof^izancv;  and  even  if  the  point  had  been  etro- 
ncously  decided  it  would  have  been  an  erroneous  decision 
only,  not  a  void  judf^cnt.  The  error  would  have  bifn 
luhject  to  be  reviewed,  and  corrected  only  by  the  com- 
mandin^  general. 

As  the  )(encral  in  command  affirmed  the  sentence,  and 

it  has  been  carried  into  execution,  there  is  now  no  lon^^er 

any  power  competent  to  review  and  reverse  that  sentence. 

Xhis  point  is  considered   in  mv  opinion  of  the  13th  of 

March,  1S51,  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Devlin,  [ante^  p. 

3691.)    That  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  A ttor- 

ney-GcnL'nil  Wirt,  (October  1,  iSi3,  i  vol.  Opinions,  cd. 

>S5i,  p.  4*»;)  Ix'uare,  (3d  April,  1^3,  ante,  vol.  4,  p.  170;) 

Nelson,  (6th  Nov.  iSf3,  same  vol.,  p.  274;)  and  Toucey, 

(Sept.  S,  1*148,  vol.  5,  p.  i^.) 

A  decision  made  and  executed  under  one  President  is 
not  liable  to  Ik*  reviewed  and  annulled  under  the  admin- 
istration of  another. 

Mark  the  language.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
well  '"on  all  fours"  with  this  case.  The  Attor- 
ney-General proi^ceds: 

Mr.  Wirt  said,  (in  the  opinion  before  cited,)  "If  a  de- 
cision made,  in  regard  to  these  (gentlemen,  eight  years 
agOf  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Monrcx:,  is  open  to  re- 
view and  reversal,  I  do  not  sec  upon  what  prin<-iple  of 
discrimination  we  can  refuse  to  review  and  reverse  a  de- 
cision made  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Washington.** 

Nor  do  I  sec  upon  what  principle  we  could 
refuse  to  do  so.     The  opinion  of  Attorncy-Gcn 
cral  Toucey,  and  the  opinions  of  Attorneys- 
General  after  Attorneys-General  are  here  cited, 
to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  reviewing  cases 
of  courts-martial,  and  they  each  and  every  one 
decide  that  there  is  no  power  to  either  review, 
annul,  or  reverse  the  decision  after  it  has  once 
l>een  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  was,  yesterday    when    the 

Senate  adjourned,  discussing  this  case   from   a 

l^gal  stand-point  as  well  as  I  could  present   it. 

^  >va8  on  the  point  then  that  neither  the  Presi- 

*^oiit  of  the  United  States  nor  the  Conjrross   of 

^*^«  United  Stiites  had  the  power  to   review,   or 

'"o  verse,   or  annul   the  judgment   of   a    court- 

^'^^artial   lawfully   authorized,   following  in  the 

*  ^"ack  of  the  law  in  its  proceedings,  the  verdict 

Mng  consonant  with  law  and  approved  by   the 


President  of  the  United  States.  I  had  read 
some  authorities  on  that  point.  I  desire  to  con- 
tinue, and  I  now  give  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  this  notice.  I  did  not  intend  when  I 
commenced  this  debate  to  do  anything  except 
follow  out  the  legal  propositions;  but  inasmuch 
as  I  see  that  evidence  is  to  be  distorted,  I  now 
give  him  notice  that  before  I  am  done  with  this 
case  I  will  examine  the  evidence  and  lay  it  be- 
fore the  Senate;  and  I  say  now,  more  than  I 
have  said  before,  in  the  examination  of  the 
evidence  I  will  make  it  so  clear  to  this  country 
that  his  friend,  Fitz-John  Porter,  intentionally 
disobeyed  orders  that  he  would  probably  have 
obeyed  if  they  had  been  issued  by  some  other 
commander,  say  General  McClellan,  that  the 
country  cannot  mistake  his  intention. 

Is  there  a  man  here  who  will  pretend  that 
Congress  can  review,  set  aside,  or  annul  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other 
civil  court.^  If  so,  I  want  to  know  from 
whence  this  power  comes.  If  the  legislative 
department  of  this  government  can  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Executive  of  this  Nation  in  one  insUmce,  why 
can  it  not  in  every  instance.^  If  you  can  set 
aside  a  decision  in  one  instance,  why  not  in  all 
instances.^  If  the  legislative  department  by 
passing  a  law  in  the  nature  of  a  pardon  can 
acquit,  set  aside,  or  turn  loose  a  man  convicted 
by  a  court-martial,  I  ask  why  it  cannot  turn 
loose  every  man  in  the  penitentiary  to-day  who 
has  been  convicted  bv  one  of  the  United  Suites 
courts.^  Why  not.^  If  the  Congress  is  going 
to  undertake  the  pardoning  business  for  the  re- 
lief of  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime, 
why  not  open  the  doors  of  the  penitentiaries 
and  turn  them  all  out?  We  have  the  same 
right  to  do  it;  and  if  we  are  to  use  this  power 
for  )K>litical  favorites,  let  the  Democrats  turn 
their  friends  out  now;  we  ours  when  we  get  the 
power.  Sir,  is  such  a  rule  as  this  to  l>e 
established.*  I  hope  not  for  the  honor  of  our 
country. 
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Why,  sir,  there  have  been  one  hundred  and 
six  cases  in  our  armj  where  officers  have 
been  dismissed  the  service  for  gross  miscon- 
duct, and  where  the  penalty  has  been  attached, 
that  they  shall  hold  no  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  government.  Many  of  them  may  be 
poor  men.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are;  they 
may  all  say  their  honor  has  been  touched;  their 
honor  has  been  clouded  by  calumny  and  abuse. 
Ah,  sir,  "touch  not  my  honor!"  Some  of 
them  come  and  ask  you,  saying,  "touch  not 
my  honor ; "  but  they  do  not  come  begging  for 
the  doors  of  the  Treasury  to  be  opened  to  them. 
When  you  speak  about  the  honor  of  your 
friend,  tell  me  what  honor  there  is  attached  to 
coming  before  this  Congress  to  have  violated 
honor  smoothed  over  and  cured,  if  it  is 
wounded,  when  along  with  it  comes  the  pay- 
ment of  $60,000!  "Oh,  my  honor  has  been  in- 
jured ;  but  $60,000  will  repair  the  breach ! " 
Merely  "honor!  "  This  man  wants  his  "honor" 
untarnished,  he  says,  Well,  sir ;  if  my  honor  is 
assailed  by  having  a  court  punish  me,  and  / 
come  before  my  country  and  say,  "my  honor  is 
assailed,  /  want  you  to  restore  my  reputation ;" 
and  if  at  the  same  time  Congress  says,  "If 
wrong  has  been  done  to  your  honor  we  are  ready 
to  correct  that  wrong  if  we  find  that  wc  have  the 
power,"  I  ought  to  be  glad  when  Congress  says 
that ;  but  he  sticks  his  hand  behind  him  and 
says,  "$60,000  will  correct  it  better  than  merely 
a  restoration  of  my  honor!"  Well,  that  may 
be  the  way  in  this  country  to  patch  up  a  man's 
broken  reputation.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  before  I  am  done. 

When  we  speak  about  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  government  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  revoke,  annul,  or  set  aside  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial,  or  when  we  ourselves  under- 
take by  legislative  authority  to  place  on  the 
army  roll  a  man,  no  matter  who  he  mav  be, 
without  appointment  and  confirmation,  when 
we  undertake  to  pay  a  salary  for  labor  never 
performed ;  when  we  undertake  to  set  aside  the 


decision  of  a  legal  tribunal  of  this  land,  we  go 
beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  our  action,  and 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  authority. 

Now,  sir  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  especially  to  this  one 
fact  In  his  defense  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  he 
spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  his  marching  that 
night.  Here  let  me  draw  the  line  between 
Union  generals  and  Confederate  generals.  If  a 
Confederate  general  had  heart  enough  in  hit 
cause  to  march  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  the 
whole  night,  with  his  whole  army,  bag  and 
baggage,  and  form  a  line  to  receive  our  troops 
next  morning — if  he  had  thus  much  heart  in 
his  cause,  I  can  compliment  him  and  give  him 
praise  for  his  energy  and  zeal  in  the  cause  he 
had  espoused. 

Then  take  the  case  of  General  Jackson,  the 
Confederate  general.  Henry  Kyd  Douglass,  of 
the  Confederate  army,  one  of  General  Jackson's 
staff  officers,  an  inspector,  etc.,  testifies  before 
this  board  that  on  the  night  of  the  27th  August, 
1862,  General  Jackson  moved  his  entire  army 
from  Manassas  Junction  to  a  line  between 
Centreville  and  Groveton,  and  there  took  his 
position.  General  Jackson,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  having  heart  in  his  cause,  moved  out  of 
the  way  of  Pope's  troops  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  from  Manassas  Junction  around  to 
Centreville  apd  back  between  that  and  Grove- 
ton  to  a  line,  with  his  whole  army,  bag  and 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  everything  else. 
Now,  sir,  if  a  Confederate  general  could  do 
that,  I  ask  you  why  not  a  Union  general.^ 

Sir,  it  will  not  do  to   say  that   the   darkness 
would  prevent  it,  for  the   same    kind   of  dark- 
ness  would    have   equally    affected   the  Con* 
federate  army.      But,  sir,  if  you  have  no  heart 
in  a  cause  then  vou  can   find   excuses.      I   will 
not  say  Porter  had  no  heart  in  the  Union  cause, 
but  he  had  no  heart  in  the  cause  at  that  time  to 
win  a  victory  under  General  John    Pope.      He 
did  not  intend  it;  he  did  not   intend   to  move, 
and    he   did   not   intend    to   give   his    support- 
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Whj,  sir,  not  only  that,  but  his  counsel,   un- 
fortunately for  him,  called  witnesses  from   the 
Confederate   soldiers.      On   the  board   record, 
page  832,  General  Jubal  A.  Early,  a  Confederate 
general,  swears  that  he  marched  his  command 
on  the  night  of  the  37th  of  August  and  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  whatever   in   so  doing. 
I  believe  General  Jubal  Early   was  a  division 
commander.      I   am   not  sure.      If  any  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  will  tell  me  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  them. 
Several  Senators.    He  was. 
Mr.  Logan.      He    marched   his  command, 
which  was  a  division,  during  the   night  of  the 
37th,    and     swears    that    he    experienced    no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  the   movement. 
Movements    of  armies  in   the    night-time  are  , 
sometimes  the  most  important  that  are   made. 
The  very  movement  that  was  made  by  Jubal 
£arly  and  by  General  Jackson  on  the  night  of 
the  27th,  gave  them  the  position  they  occupied 
'vrhen  Pope's  forces  attacked   them  and  when 
Pitz-John  Porter's  forces  failed  to  attack  along 
with  them. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  says  that  Fitz- 
John  Porter  under  the  command  of  General 
McClellan  did  gloriously.  I  infer  that  if  this 
order  had  been  issued  by  General  McClellan 
instead  of  by  General  Pope  he  would  not  have 
£ound  the  night  quite  so  dark.  Perhaps  he 
"^would  have  found  the  way  more  easy  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  his  army  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  it  was  not  issued  bv  the  chief 
"vrhom  he  admired,  but  by  a  general  for  whom 
lie  had  contempt,  and  for  that  reason  he  in- 
tended that  that  man  should  be  baffled,  if  he 
could  bafHe  him  and  yet  escape  the  clutches  of 
^**c  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  particular  excuse, 

C^Arkness  of  the  night,)  and  the  one  to  which  I 

^^^ct  the  most  of  my  remarks;  because,  unless 

**^^re  be  a  justification  for  the  disobedience  of 

^*^i«  order,  the  finding  of  the  court-martial  in 

L«  respect  was  certainly  proper  and  certainly 


lawful.  It  is  well  known  and  well  authen- 
ticated in  history  that  some  of  the  greatest 
battles  have  been  fought  succeeding  night 
marches.  We  may  take,  for  instance,  the  his- 
tory of  olden  times  and  come  down  to  the  pres- 
ent. When  we  go  back  to  the  ancient  days  of 
warfare,  as  Senators  will  remember,  we  find 
that  the  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  led 
the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans  in  day- 
time, and  was  repulsed,  but  when  darkness  had 
set  in  Demosthenes  formed  his  men  in  col- 
umns, each  soldier  taking  five  days*  provisions. 
Thus  equipped  he  led  his  troops  to  the  interior 
of  the  island,  wending  their  way  up  along  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  succeeded  in  completely 
surprising  the  Syracusan  outposts,  and  Demos- 
thenes placed  his  troops  fairly  on  the  extreme 
summit  of  the  all-important  Epipolse.  We  find, 
too,  that  prior  to  the  great  battle  of  Arbela, 
fought  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Darius,  Alexander  made  his  long  march  at 
night,  starting  at  dark,  and,  arriving  on  some 
high  ground  overlooking  the  camp  of  Darius  at 
daylight,  remained  one  day  before  attacking  the 
Persians.  So  we  find  that  in  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,  where  Nero,  Livius,  and  Port:ius  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthagenian, 
the  marches  made  by  the  Romans  were  success- 
ively  after  night.  Night  and  day  their  marches 
were  made  until  they  came  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  fought  that  great  battle  where 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  brother 
of  Hannibal  fell. 

So,  too,  we  may  take  some  of  our  own 
battles.  We  may  cite,  for  instance,  the  battle 
fought  near  Saratoga,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  After  a  hard 
battle,  we  remember  well,  that  at  nightfall 
Colonel  Brooks  turned  Burgoyne's  right,  and 
Burgoyne  had  to  escape,  withdrawing  his  whole 
force  in  the  night  to  some  heights  near  the 
Hudson.  So,  too,  we  find  that  the  assault  on 
and  capture  of  Stony  Point  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1779,  was  made  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  by 
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Anthony  Wayne.  Both  preparation  and  assault 
were  made  in  tlie  night-time.  So,  too,  we 
might  cite  many  other  instances. 

Fitz-John  Porter,  according  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  has  no  equal  in  this 
country  and  never  has  had,  so  far  as  patriotism 
and  soldierly  bearing  are  concerned,  yet  he 
could  not  march  nine  miles  in  the  dark  with 
two  divisions.  But  there  once  was  a  man  in 
this  country,  now  passed  away  and  gone,  but 
yet  remembered  by  all,  George  Washington, 
who  crossed  the  Delaware  in  small  boats  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  December,  1776,  when  the 
ice  was  gorging  and  floating  and  crushing 
everywhere.  He  made  his  passage-way  clear 
in  the  night  and  captured  Trenton,  the  Hessians 
surrendering  under  Colonel  Rolf  on  the  26th. 
There. was  no  ice  in  the  wav  of  Porter;  there 
was  no  Delaware  in  his  march ;  there  were  no 
small  boats  in  which  to  convey  his  troops  over 
the  waters,  but  he  had  the  solid  Urta  Jirma  to 
stand  and  move  upon. 

We  might  continue  these  illustrations.  We 
well  remember  the  history  of  our  country  when 
Washington,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
August,*  1 776,  withdrew  from  the  front  of  the 
enemy  and  crossed  from  Long  Island  to  New 
York,  over  a  broad  river. 

Let  us  then  come  down  to  our  recent  war. 
Within  the  sound  of  my  voice  there  arc  many 
who  well  remember  the  marked  instances  that 
transpired  in  the  night-time.  I  remember  well 
when  our  transports,  rickety  old  Missi><sippi 
River  steamboats,  ran  the  batteries  of  a  hundred 
heavy  guns  at  Vicksburgli,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  I  remember  well  when  we  set  out 
from  the  bank,  the  fog  so  dense  that  you  could 
hardly  see  your  hand  before  vou,  and  under  the 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  as  if  it  were  pourinij^  down 
from  the  heavens,  these  boats  with  supplies 
passed  the  batteries,  and  following  them,,  our 
commands  marched  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
river.  I  had  the  honor  to  command  one 
of    these    divisions.       We    marched    at    night 


from    Hard    Times    Landing,    a    distance  of 
eight    miles,     and     arrived     at     Bruinsburgh 
next    morning.      I    crossed    the    river  on  a 
boat    and     marched     to    the    battle-field   of 
Port  Gibson,    arriving    at  that   battle,  a  dis- 
tance,  I   believe,  of  twelve   miles,  by  twelve 
o'clock.     Talk  about   troops    not    performing 
marches  in  the  nighttime!     Here,  after  eight 
miles  march   in   the   night,   I  crossed  in  the 
morning  eight  thousand  men,  horses,  artillery, 
etc.,  on  a  steamboat,  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
marched   twelve  miles  and   was    engaged   in 
battle  by  twelve  o'clock. 

But,  sir,  we  were  willing  to  fight.  We  loved 
our  country,  and  we  believed  in  obeying  orders. 
I  do  not  speak  of  myself  in  this  connection, 
except  that  my  division  was  the  rear  division 
and  we  had  to  march  in  the  night-time. 

I  could  give  other  instances,  and  plenty  of 
them.  The  first  battle  of  Jackson,  in  Missis- 
sippi, is  well  remembered,  which  was  fought  on 
the  confederate  side  by  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  a  very  brave  general,  too,  who,  I 
think,  hardly  had  a  peer  on  that  side.  Opposed 
to  him  was  the  now  General  of  the  armv,  com- 

m 

manded  then  bv  General  Grant.  I  remember 
McPherson's  command  coming  up  that  day. 
Hearing  the  sound  of  the  guns,  McPherson 
marched  forward  to  that  sound.  Pemberton 
JKid  come  out  from  Vicksburgh,  and  was  on 
our  rear.  We  turned  and  marched  to  the  rear, 
and  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Champion 
Hills,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  moved 
promptly  and  marched  some  twenty-two  miles, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  that  dav  mv  division  was 
in  the  battle  at  Champion  Hills.  They  went 
into  line  of  battle,  forming  in   an    open  field, 


singing: 


Olil  John  Bro\vn*sbody  lies  moldering-  in  his  prave. 

Do  men  make  excuses  about  a  man  not  obey- 
in  <r   orders    to    march    nine    miles    and  a  halt 
in  the   night,    when    required.^      Nolxxly   ever 
gave    as    an    excuse    for     not    being    on    the 
battle-field  when  our  commander  said  we  must 
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be  there,  that  it  was  dark,  or  that  wagons 
were  in  the  way?  No,  sir;  these  excuses  will 
not  do. 

The  idea  of  a  man  putting  in  an  excuse  that 
when  a  general  is  within  the  sound  of  the 
enemy's  guns  he  must  sit  down  by  the  road 
and  wait  for  somebody  to  order  him  to  fight,  is 
simply  absurd.  In  the  battle  of  Champion 
Hills  I  remember  well  when  the  divisions  were 
drawn  along  up  in  the  outskirts  of  timber,  a 
cotton-field  to  our  rear,  General  Grant  o£E  by 
an  elm  tree  for  his  headquarters.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  a  certain  officer  with  one  orderly, 
without  orders,  rode  down  through  the  woods 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  and  found  where  the 
left  of  the  enemy  rested.  He  rode  back  to 
General  Grant  and  said:  "My  division  is  not 
all  needed  where  it  is ;  let  me  take  part  of  it  and 
go  there,  and  I  will  get  to  the  rear  of  the 
enemy."  General  Grant  said,  "Go.'*  That 
ofl&:er  did  go;  he  went  to  their  flank  and  rear, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  thirteen  guns  had  been 
captured  with  two  or  three  regiments,  and 
Pemberton*s  army  was  in  retreat.  That  officer 
had  no  orders ;  he  asked  to  do  this. 

It   has   been    sought  on   behalf  of  Porter's 

friends,  in  the  argument,  to  put  the  receipt  of 

this  order  at  a  later  time,  for  the  reason  that  in 

a  communication,  which  he  dated  at  six  a.  m., 

to  General    Burn  side,    he    said    he    had    just 

received  the  order,  and  also  to  put  the  time  of 

his  departure  from    Bristoe   toward    Manassas 

Junction  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  because  Porter 

in  the  same  dispatch  to  General  Burnside  said : 

"  I  shall  be  off  in  half  an  hour."     As  to  the 

time  of  the  receipt  of  the  order  it  is  sufficient  to 

say   that    his    own    exhibit    presented    to    the 

general   court-martial   on   Iiis   trial   shows   the 

hour  of  receipt   to  be  at  5.30  a.  m.     His  own 

■^witness.  General  Morell,  on  that  trial  (G.  C.  M. 

Record,  p.  146)  said  the  dispatch  was  received 

l>etween  daylight  and  sunrise,  not  after  sunrise, 

^«  narrated  in  Porter's  statement,  and  that  the 

leading  division  (Sykcs's)  did  not  march  until 


seven  o'clock,  and  his  own  division  followed 
immediately. 

The  fact  remains,  therefore,  even  on  Porter's 
own  showing  in  evidence,  that  the  first  order 
he  received  on  the  29th  of  August  1862,  was 
not  promptly  obeyed.  At  the  hour  of  its 
receipt,  as  the  troops  were  merely  in  bivouac,  it 
seems  quite  plain  that  they  were  pre(>ared  for 
immediate  movement,  and  already  had  their 
breakfast 

Mr.  President,  I  must  again  apologize  to  the 
Senate  for  prolonging  this  debate.  I  desire 
to  discuss  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate, 
two  propositions  that  have  not  been  under  dis- 
cussion  heretofore,  except  incidentally. 

I  propose  to  speak,  first,  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1863, 
there  was  a  battle  at  Groveton,  or  near  there; 
and,  second,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
(•onsiderable  force  in  front  of  Fitz-John  Porter 
during  that  day.  He  claims,  and  in  fact  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  claims,  that  there 
was  a  force  of  twentv-five  thousand  confeder- 
ates  in  his  front.  I  intend  at  least  to  try  to 
show,  and  not  from  evidence '  that  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  will  be  likely  to  dispute,  but 
from  the  maps  of  the  War  Department  of  this 
battle,  and  from  the  evidence  of  Confederates 
who  were  that  day  in  Porter's  front,  that  there 
was  no  force  of  infantry  in  his  immediate  front 
during  the  whole  day.  I  will  demonstrate  by 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  only  force  in  his 
front  consisted  of  a  small  battery  of  artillery 
and  a  force  of  cavalry.  If  I  do  not,  then  I  am 
at  fault.  It  will  be  observed  that  yesterday  I 
introduced  the  evidence  of  General  Porter  him- 
self, sworn  to  before  the  board  of  inquiry  called 
the  McDowell  board,  and  in  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  showing  that  General  Por- 
ter did  not  consider  himself  at  all  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  McDowell  at  any 
time  really,  but  especially  after  McDowell  Iiad 
left  him  with  his  head  of  column  at  Dawkins 
Branch.    That  was  about  twelve  o'clock.    After 
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that  he  considered  himself  his  own  commander, 
under  the  order  from  General  Pope,  and  his 
testimony  so  shows. 

The  second  excuse  was  that  there  was  no 
general  engagement  on  the  29th  of  August — no 
general  battle,  in  other  words.  This  statement 
is  most  astonishing  to  any  man  who  has  ever 
read  the  reports  of  both  sides,  both  of  Union 
and  Confederate  officers.  It  is  a  most  astound- 
ing statement  to  any  one  who  has  been  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  the  war  and  its  bat- 
tles. If,  for  instance,  you  take  the  battle  known 
as  the  first  Bull  Run  or  Manassas,  where  our 
forces  retreated  in  hot  haste,  that  has  always 
been  called  a  battle;  it  has  always  been  called  a 
general  engagement;  and  yet,  if  you  will  exam- 
ine the  reports  in  connection  with  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas,  you  will  find  that 
the  losses  in  killed,  and  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers were  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1862. 

To  show  how  fallacious  was  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey — of  course  not 
intentionally  made  to  deceive — that  there  was 
no  general  engagement  or  battle  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1862,  suppose  we  examine  the  facts. 
The  killed  and  wounded  on  that  dav — and  when 
I  say  killed  and  wounded  on  that  day,  I  do  not 
leave  it  to  vague  conjecture — but  from  the  re- 
ports of  both  sides  carefully  compared  together, 
we  find  our  losses  to  have  been  about  8,000 
killed  and  wounded  and  missing  on  the  29th  of 
August.  If  any  one  will  say  that  where  an  en- 
gagement occurs  between  forces  not  amounting 
to  over  30,000  or  40,000  on  cither  side,  and  the 
killed  and  wounded  are  from  6,000  to  S,ooo  on 
one  side,  that  does  not  constitute  a  battle,  that 
person  misunderstands  what  we  comprehend  a 
battle  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  at  least  that  in  the  ex- 
amination of  testimony  I  have  treated  it  fairly. 
One  thing  at  least  ought  to  strike  the  mind 
forcibly  in    reference  to   the  very  point  that    I 


have  been  attempting  to  maintain  in  this 
Porter's  dislovaltv  to  his  commander  and   Ills 
willful  disobedience  of  his  orders.      The   ar^ro. 
ment  which  I  have  made  is   that  under  our 
articles  of  war  disloyalty  to  his  commandlnif 
officer  shown  bv  disobedience  of  orders  was 
just  as  criminal  as  disloyalty  to  his  government, 
and  by  his  disobedience  of  orders  I   assert  the 
fact  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  the  29th.    And  the  ^t  that  he  failed  to  strike 
the  enemv  as  he  was  ordered  to  strike  him,  lost  * 
US  the  courage  the  men  should  have  had,  and 
lost  us  the  battle  of  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
and  our  losses  on  account  of  his  failure    in 
those  three  engagements  were  twenty  thousand 
men,  thirty  guns,  and  an  immense  aunount  of 
property.      When   I   say  thirty   guns,  I  mean 
thirty  cannon;  how  many  small   arms  I  do  not 
know.      I  attribute  this  whole  loss  to  Fitz-John 
Porter ;  for  by  obeying  the  first  order  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  August,  1862,  he  would 
have    struol    terror    into  Jackson's   forces  by 
moving  and  being  there  promptly  at  daylight; 
their  scouts  would  have  known  the  force  that 
was  coming,  and  Jackson  would  have,   in   my 
judgment,  retreated  that  day.     But  by   failing 
then,  first,  he  gave  Jackson  a  chance  to  prep»are 
for  battle ;  by  failing,  second,  during  the   battle 
he  gave  Jackson  a  chance  to  re-inforce  himself 
with    twenty -five  thousand    more  men   under 
Longstreet,  which  gave  the  battle  to  the  Con- 
federates and  produced  a  great  disaster  to  us. 

Sir,  our  troops  were  dispirited  on  the  29th. 
"Oh,  but,"  they  say,  "he  fought  gallantly  on 
the  30th."  Yes,  sir,  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
would  have  fought  gallantly  at  any  time,  and  if 
he  had  allowed  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  to  go  in 
and  fight  on  the  29th,  they  would  have  fought 
gallantly.  The  Fifth  Army  Corps  may  have 
fought  gallantly  a  thousand  times;  but  the  fail- 
ing on  the  28th  and  29th  was  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  this  whole  force,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he  came  up 
next  day  and  fought.    I  read  the  order  last 
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it  caused  him  to  go  up  the  next  day. 
Pope  directed  him  to  report  with  his 
d  in  person  to  him  on  the  field  of 
hich  he  obeyed,  not  strictly,  but  that 

reason  he  came  up  on  the  30th. 

not  do  to  charge,  as  the  Senator  from 
'sey   has  charged,  General  McDowell 

faith  when  General  McDowell  went 
:  29th  and  fought  gallantly  late  in  the 
and  his  losses  were  heavy.  It  wilf  not 
large  General  Pope  with  being  an 
us,  or  with  going  around  without  know- 
\  his  command   was  doing.      General 

not  on  trial.  Every  officer  of  the 
10  knows  General  Pope  knows  better 
i.  I  served  in  the  army  with  him  as 
nany  others  here.  I  know  him  to  be  a 
oldier,  and,  in  my  judgment,  an  officer 
merit  It  will  not  do  for  the  Senator 
:w  Jersey  to  charge  Douglas  Pope,  the 
n  who  is  dead,  with  having  committed 
I   say   to   him   that   by   that  charge, 

unsustained,  he  has  created  a  feeling 
wn  of  Springfield  in  my  State,   where 

Pope  resided,  anything  but  friendly 
he  person  who  ventured  to  put  forth 
ilumny. 

sir,  Douglas  Pope's  family  is  well  and 
jr  known  in  the  West.  That,  however, 
:  protect  him  if  he  did  wrong.  But  he 
ned  by  divers  and  sundry  witnesses, 
I  by  the  dispatches  of   General   Porter 

which  show  that   General   Porter   re- 
lat  order  in  accordance  with  the   state- 
Captain  Douglas  Pope.     The  Senator 
J  that  Douglas  Pope  had  acknowledged 

officers    of  the   army   that   he   swore 

The  evidence  is  here ;  and  the  Sena- 
ements  are  no  better  sustained  in  that 
T  than  they  were  in  regard  to  General 
ill  having  made  a  false  rep>ort  or  hav- 
•n  falsely ;  and  the  Senate  knows  how 
as  sustained  in  that  statement  when 
ince  was  produced. 


Now,  sir,  I  have  always  understood  when  a 
man  in  his  cool,  sober  moments  acknowledged 
that  he  did  a  wrong,  that  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  excused  from  it;  but,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  that,  I  will  reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  reference  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  before  his  assassination  hav- 
ing himself  repented  of  his  action  in  this  case. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  dead.  In  my  judgment 
few  greater  or  purer  mien  ever  lived  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  and  but  few  better  lawyers. 
No  kinder  or  more  generous  heart  ever  beat  in 
human  breast.  One  tiling  I  do  know:  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  approved  this  sentence.  He 
never  changed  that  order.  If  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  repented  he  would  have  said  so 
publicly.  He  had  manhood  and  moral  courage 
sufficient  to  do  it,  I  only  say  I  do  not  credit 
the  statement. 

Further,  I  say,  that  the  accusation  against 
General  Pope  or  General  McDowell  in 
reference  to  pressing  the  prosecution  against 
Porter  before  the  court-martial  is  equally 
untrue.  The  letters  written  to  General  Burn- 
sides,  sent  by  him  to  General  Halleck,  and 
laid  before  the  President,  produced  conviction 
on  their  minds  that  Porter  disobeyed  the  orders 
intentionally  because  he  did  not  intend  that 
Pope  should  win  the  battle,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  was  tried,  and  by  proper 
testimony  he  was  condemned.  It  was  because 
tne  evidence  sustained  that  fact  before  nine  high 
officers,  as  competent  and  as  honorable  as  any 
who  have  graced  any  position. 

Ah,  sir,  prejudice  produced  this  conviction,  it 
is  said!  What  kind  of  prejudice?  Here  is  the 
evidence,  here  is  the  long  story  which  has  been 
told  by  Confederates  and  by  Union  men.  The 
same  story  is  told  and  repeated  o'er  and  o'er 
again,  that  he  failed  to  do  his  duty ;  and  yet 
this  country  is  asked  to  clothe  him  with  honors 
by  saying  he  was  improperly  convicted,  to 
restore  him  to  the  army,  and  pay  him  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  loss  of  time. 
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On  the  ist  day  of  September,  1862,  after  Fitz- 
John  Porter  had  performed  as  he  did  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  August,  General  McClellan 
wrote  Porter  a  letter.  McClellan  is  a  gentle- 
HKin  against  whom  I  have  naught  to  say,  but 
he  is  the  officer  to  whom  Porter  kept  speaking 
all  the  time  in  his  dispatches  to  General  Burn- 
side,  saying:  "My  star  is  up,  and  I  hope  Mc's 
is  too."  "Mc"  was  ever  foremost  in  his  mind, 
and  "Mc"  writes  him  a  note  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember, three  days  after  the  battle. 

General  McClellan,  the  shining  star  in  the 
eye  of  Porter  all  the  time,  whom  he  almost 
worshipped,  had  become  so  suspicious  of  Por- 
ter^s  conduct  and  so  well  satisfied  of  his  bad 
faith  toward  General  Pope,  that  on  the  ist  day 
of  September  he  says:  "Be  faithful  for  my  sake 
and  for  the  country's  sake;  be  honest;  support 
Pope."  Why  did  General  McClellan  tell  Por- 
ter to  support  Pope  if  he  thought  he  had  sup- 
ported him  ?  Why  did  he  say:  "I  am  in  charge 
of  the  defenses  of  Washington  and  will  make 
your  retreat  safe  if  you  have  to  retreat  ?"  To 
give  Porter  encouragement,  to  keep  him  from 
running  away  before  the  time.  It  may  have 
been  from  that  and  to  keep  his  mind  off  Alex- 
andria, for  it  seemed  to  be  running  in  that 
direction  all  the  time,  to  let  him  know  they 
were  fixing  a  place  for  him  in  Washington 
City  if  he  had  to  come  back. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  do  for  Senators  to 
stand  up  before  this  country  and  justify  the 
conduct  of  Porter.  There  is  no  justification  for 
it;  and,  more  than  that,  I  say  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  fought  us 
like  men  and  stood  by  the  cause  they  espoused, 
that  for  them  to  restore  to  our  army  officers 
whom  we  punished  for  treachery  during  the 
war,  is  a  piece  of  bad  faith ;  it  is  an  appeal 
which  ought  not  to  be  made;  it  is  a  position  in 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  placed.  I  should 
dislike  very  much  to  have  my  friends  under- 
take to  place  me  in  a  position  of  this  kind 
toward  them,   in  reference  to   the    manner   in 


which  they  dealt  with  their  army  or  their  diso- 
bedient officers  if  the  case  were  reversed. 

Sir,  I  say  it  not  out  of  any  criticism ;  I  sij  it 
not  out  of  any  feeling,  not  out  of  any  desire  to 
call  up  the  past — but  I  say  that  you  of  Confed- 
erate fame  are  the  last    men   who  ought  to  . 
restore   to  the  army  those  who  were  expelled 
from  it,  against  the  will  of  those  who  opposed 
you.     If  we  desire  to  restore  them  let  us  ask  it 
to  be  done  and  request  you  to  help  us;  but,  as 
I  said,  it  does  not  come  with  good  grace  from 
you  because  a  majority,  forsooth,  is  on  that  side 
of  the  Chamber  to-day,  to  commence  putting 
back   in   the  army  the  men  whom   the  loyal 
people  of  this  country  dismissed  frofn  the  army 
on  account  of  misbehavior.    When  I  say  mis- 
behavior I  mean  misconduct  during  the  war. 
After  that  period,  of  course,  it  is  a  matter  we 
all  have  the  right  to  look  at  in  the  same  way. 
I  say  this  not  by  way  of  censure,  but  simply  to 
.  call  to  the  mind  of  my  friends  that  it  is  not  in 
^'^1*7  good    taste    on    the    part  of   those  who 
engaged   on  neither  side   in  the   army  to  ask 
those   who  did,  to  do   that  turning  of  the  dirt 
for  them  that  tliey  were  not  able  to  do  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  since  armies  were  known,  and 
since  battles  were  fought,  there  have  been  fail- 
ures on  the  march,  in   the  line,  and  in  terrible 
conflict.     I  state  it  now  as  a  rule  that  the  man 
in  command  of   troops,  whether  a  small  com- 
mand or  a  large  one,  who  will  sit  down  under 
the  very  muzzles   almost   of   the   guns  of  the 
enemy  while   his   brother  officers  and  soldiers 
are  struggling  in   the  heat  of  conflict  with  an 
cnemv,  and  fail   to   succor   them,  is  unworthv 
the  name  of  soldier.     Talk  to  me  about  orders! 
Why,  sir,  I  would   not  wait  for  orders.     What 
man    would    want    orders    if   he  were   sitting 
with  ten  thousand  men   under  the  very  sound 
of  the  guns  of  the  enemy  and,   seeing  his  com- 
rades worsted,  yet  refuse  to  go  in   and  fight  ? 
Who  would  sav,   "I  have  received  no  orders.'" 
Half  of  the  battles  that  were  fought  during  the 
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kte  war  and  other  wars,  were  fought  without 
express  orders  to  subordinates. 

Why  do  T  say  this?     Because  the  battles  were 
sudden,  and  the  enemy  struck  suddenly.     In 
one  of  the  greatest  battles  in  which  I  was  ever 
engaged  there  were  no  orders  on  the  battle-field 
that  day,  except  as  orders  passed  from  one  to 
the  other  in  reference  to  movements,  and  not  a 
solitary  general  order  was  issued  at  the  hotly 
contested  battle  of  Atlanta.     Why.^     Because 
every  officer  who  commanded  a  division  that 
was  in  line  of  battle,  wherever  he  saw  he  could 
fight,  did  go  in  and  fight,  and  by  night  every 
commander  was  in  the  fight  without    being 
ordered  except  by  sending  to  him  to  say  "Put 
^our  men  in  here,  or  if  you  find  a  place  to  go 
in,  do  it"     Why,  sir,  it  is  a  thing  impossible  to 
do,  except  as  you  can   see  the   movement  of 
troops,  and  the  commanding  general  will  only 
give  general  orders  to  his  officers  and  let  them 
exercise  their  judgment  when  they  get  into  a 
fight      Thej^  must  exercise   their    judgment; 
they  are  compelled  to  do  it.     The  general  com- 
manding  cannot  see  the  whole  line;   he  cannot 
understand  the   whole  movement.    Judgment 
must  be   exercised.     Hence  I   say   the   officer 
who  wants    orders    for    every   movement   he 
makes  in  battle,  when  he  sees  that  he  can  assist 
or  aid  his  comrades,  is  not  a  good  general,  is 
not  a  good  soldier,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  troops.     Yet  it  is  insisted  Porter  was 
a  good  general.     I  do  not  dispute  that  he  was  a 
brave  man ;  I  have  not  disputed  it ;   but  I  only 
say  that  he  failed  at  that  time.     If  he  be  a  brave 
man,  if  he  be  a  good  soldier,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him  then,  so  much  the  more  strongly  does 
he  prove  that  he  did   not  intend   to   fight  for 
Ocneral  Pope;   that  he  did   not  intend  to  obey 
him.     If   he   were  a  good  soldier  and  a  truly 
brave  man,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  in  this 

We  have  some  notable  cases  in  history,  and 
^"^y  smiling  friend  yonder  [Mr.  Eaton],  being 
*  ^ood  historian,  will   well  remember  them.     I 


do  not  single  him  out  for  any  reason  except  that 
I  see  he  is  always  in  a  good  humor.  We  re- 
member well  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Grouchy  failed  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Na- 
poleon lost  that  battle,  and  with  the  loss  of  that 
battle,  his  empire.  Porter  failed  Pope,  and 
with  that  failure  Pope  lost  the  battle  of  Grove- 
ton.  The  loss  of  that  battle  and  the  loss  of  the 
next  day  postponed  the  success  of  the  Union 
cause  much  longer  than  it  would  have  been, 
and  brought  untold  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
upon  the  country. 

Now,  sir,  for  myself  alone  I  speak.  In  con- 
clusion I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  this 
bill.  I  desire  to  say  before  I  conclude,  tluit  I 
am  deeply  grateful  t(T  the  Senate  for  its  kind- 
ness in  giving  me  audience  for  tour  days,  not 
because  of  what  I  have  said,  but  because  of  the 
interest  that  is  manifested  in  having  this  case 
fairly  understood.  I  shall  ever  remember  it 
with  gratitude  to  my  brother  Senators,  who 
liave  not  paid  me  an  empty  compliment,  but 
have  given  me  their  ear  and  their  attention. 
My  only  excuse  is,  as  I  have  said,  these  im- 
mense volumes  in  which  every  word  has  to  be 
read,  examined,  and  tlie  evidence  culled  bearing 
upon  the  case. 

Then,  sir,  in  conclusion  I  say  as  an  American 
citizen,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  I  do 
most  sincerely  and  earnestly  protest  against  the 
passage  of  this  proposed  bill. 

By  every  remembrance  of  gratitude  and 
loyalty  to  those  whose  faithful  devotion  pre- 
served their  country,  I  must  protest  against  this 
stupendous  reward  to  him  who,  the  judgment 
of  the  court  say,  faltered  in  duty  and  failed  in 
honor  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  climax  of  battle. 

I  protest  because  the  precedent  sought  to  be 
established  would  prove  a  source  of  unknown 
evils  in  the  future.  It  would  stand  hereafter  as 
an  incentive  to  military  disobedience  in  the 
crisis  of  arms,  and  as  an  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness and  emolument  for  the  most  dangerous 
crime  a  soldier  can  commit 
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I  protest  because  every  sentence  heretofore 
executed  upon  subordinates  in  the  service  for 
minor  offenses  would  stand  as  the  record  of  a 
cruel  tyranny  if  this  supreme  crime  is  to  be 
condoned  and  obliterated  and  its  perpetrator 
restored  to  rank  and  rewarded  with  pay. 

I  protest  because  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
upon  which  alone  we  must  rely  in  the  Nation's 
need,  hereafter  will  be  shamed  and  subdued  by 
inflicting  this  brand  of  condemnation  upon 
those  patriotic  men  who  began  and  conducted 
the  original  proceedings,  and  sanctioned  the 
original  sentence,  as  well  as  upon  others  equally 
patriotic,  who  affirmed  the  sentence  and  refused 
to  annul  its  just  decree. 

I  protest  because  the  money  appropriated  by 
this  act  will  be  money  drawh  from  the  Treas- 
ury in  furtherance  of  an  unauthorized  purpose, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  law. 


I  protest  because  the  bill  is  loaded  with  i 
ling  innovations.  It  overrides  statutes,  a; 
the  exercise  of  unconstitutional  power.  It 
verts  the  order  of  military  promotion, 
postpones  the  worthy  to  advance  the  unwo 
Its  tendency  is  to  applaud  insubordination, 
effect  will  be  to  encourage  dereliction  of 
The  soldier  and  the  civilian  will  alike  fe 
baneful  influence;  for  such  an  error,  if 
permitted  to  creep  into  our  system  of  lawf 
never  be  eradicated.  Upon  every  motiv 
the  public  good,  without  one  impulse  per 
to  myself  against  the  subject  of  the  bill, 
every  proper  remembrance  of  the  past  tem 
by  every  proper  conciliation  in  the  presen 
looking  sternly  at  the  inevitable  consequ 
in  the  future,  I  protest  against  this  enact 
as  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  country,  which  I  c 
and  would  not  avoid. 
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•AMES  B.  WEAVER,  of 
Iowa,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and 
was  born  at  Dayton,  June  12, 
1833,  and  is  in  his  fiflieth  year. 
He  received  a  good  common 
1  education,  and  entered  the  office 
t  Hon.  S.  G.  McAckram,of  Bloom- 
as  a  law  student.  He  pursued  his 
studies  from  1853  to  1856,  when  he 
ated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law 
>1,  in  April  of  the  latter  year.  He 
jntered  on  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
1.  In  1861  he  responded  to  his 
ry's  call  for  help,  enlisting  as  a 
:e  in  the  Second  Iowa  Infantry, 
ras  chosen  first  lieutenant  of  his 
any,  and  on  October  3,  1862,  he 
romoted  to  the  post  of  major.  Tiie 
i\  of  the  regiment  having  been 
in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Major 
'er  was  commissioned,  on  the  12th 
:tober,  1862,  to  succeed  him  as  col- 
He  continued  to  render  faithful 
es  in  the  field,  and  was  breveted 
iier-general  of  volunteers,  for  gal- 
r  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  his  com- 
)n  dating  from  the  13th  of  March, 
After   the    war    he    returned   to 


Bloom  field,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  and  soon  became  quite  prominent 
in  the  politics  of  his  district.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  District  Attorney  for  the 
Second  Judicial  District  of  Iowa.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  First  District  of  Iowa,  and  held  the 
office  until  it  was  abolished,  six  years 
later.  In  1875  Mr.  Weaver  came  near 
being  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party  for  governor;  but  enthusiasm  for 
Iowa's  old  War  Governor,  S.  J.  Kirk- 
wood,  carried  the  convention  against 
Weaver,  and  landed  Kirkwood  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair  for  a  third  term,  from 
which  he  stepped  into  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  thence  into 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Weaver  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Greenback  party,  and  served  one.  term. 
In  1880  he  was  the  Greenback  candidate 
for  President.  During  the  campaign  he 
made  a  thorough  canvass  of  several  of 
the  States,  north  and  south,  but  failed  to 
carry  a  single  electoral  vote.  In  1882 
Mr.  Weaver  entered  upon  editorial  life, 
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as  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of 
the  "  Iowa  Tribune,"  a  Greenback  paper 
published  in  Des  Moines.  At  the  Iowa 
State    Greenback    Convention,    held    at 


Des  Moines,  July  ii,  1883,  Mr.  Weaver 
was  nominated  for  the  governorship,  but 
failed  of  election,  hein^:  defea'ed  at  the 
polls  in  October. 


THE  PEOPLE  vs.  PRIVILEGED  CLASSES. 


Mr,  Wtaioer^*  Speech^  ddivtred  in  the  Houst  of  Representatives ^  May  lo^  i8So, 


Mr.  Speaker  :  The  svstem  of  funding  the 
public  debt,  now  the  ruling  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment, affords  the  most  startling  evidence  of 
the  domination  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
marks  our  total  and  melancholy  departure  from 
the  teachings  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic. 
It  is  not  a  plant  of  American  growth,  but  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  effete  aristocracies  and  monarch- 
ies of  the  Old  World.  This  svstem  has  been 
engrafted  upon  our  simple  republican  policy  by 
men  who  are  hostile  to  democratic  institutions, 
and  who  believe  in  an  aristocracy  of  wealtli, 
whose  privileges  and  exceptions  guarantee  to 
the  few  the  greatest  possible  accumulation  of 
property,  and  the  widest  control  of  public  affairs. 
Their  object  is  apparent  and  undisguised. 

No  reasonable  man  can  for  a  moment  believe 
that  a  financial  svstem  that  administers  to  the 
exactions  and  wants  of  the  classes  who  direct 
public  affairs  in  an  aristocracy  or  a  monarchy,  is 
suited  to  the  life  and  wants  incident  to  genuine 
republican  simplicity .  The  bare  existence  of  the 
bonded,  debt,  now  almost  twenty  years  since 
much  of  it  was  created,  is,  within  itself,  either 
the  badge  of  a  government  too  weak  to  main- 
tain its  revenue  laws  and  collect  its  taxes  from 
the  rich  and  powerful,  or  of  the  existence  with- 
in that  government  of  an  all-powerful  class, 
whose  members  are  determined,  through  vicious 
legislation,  to   shirk  their  fair  share  of   public 


burdens  at  any  and  all  hazard  to  civil  liberty. 
This  type  of  man  is  the  same  the  world  over, 
whether  you  find  him  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  America,  or  elsewhere.  He  is  an 
aristocrat,  hostile  to  free  institutions  a  free  bal- 
lot, fair  play,  and  equal  rights  before  the  law. 
Let  the  advocates  of  the  funding  bill,  now 
pending  before  this  House,  stand  with  uncovered 
heads  and  listen  while  a  few  of  the  gfreat  found- 
ers of  our  Republic  shall  repeat  for  our  admoni- 
tion and  instruction  their  prophetic  warnings 
against  this  pernicious  system. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  of  1812  our  debt  amount- 
ed to  about  $57,000,000.  It  was  increased  by 
that  war  to  $127,030,000.  This  so  alarmed  Mr. 
Jefferson  that  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this 
House,  urging  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the 
duty  of  the  complete  {>ayment  of  the  debt 
within  the  life-time  of  that  generation.  Let  us 
quote  his  exact  language: 

It  is  .1  wise  rule  and  >hould  he  fundamcnt.il  in  :i  gov- 
ernment disposed  to  cherish  its   credit,  hut  at  tlic  samtr 
time  to  restrain  the  use  of  it  within  the  limits  of  its  facili- 
ties, "never  to  borrow  a  dollar  without  la\intra  tax  aK 
the  same  instant  for  paying-  the  interest  annually,  and  thcs 
principal  within  a  g^iven  term;  and  to  consider  that  ti>c 
as  pledfj^ed  to  the  creditors  on  the  public  fajth.*'     On  suchm 
a  pledj^e  as  this,  sacredly  observed,  a  government  may 
always  command,  on  a  reius(mable  interest,  all  the  lend  — 
able  money  of  her  citizens,  while  the  necessity  of  equiv — 
alent    t;ix    is    a    salutary    warninfr   to    them    and    theiar- 
constituents   against    oppression,     bankruptcy,    and    i 
inevitable  consequences,   revolution.      But  the  term  o 
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1  must  be  moderate,  and  at  any  rate  within  the 
leir  rightful  powers.  But  what  limits,  it  will 
loes  this  prescribe  to  their  powers  ?  What  is 
them  from  crcatlni^  a  perpetual  debt?  The 
iture,  I  answer.  The  earth  belong-s  to  the  liv- 
the  dead.  The  will  and  the  power  of  man  ex* 
lis  life,  by  nature's  law. 

a$8  of  men  who  stand  behind  Ihis  fund- 
em  are  as  merciless  as  the  grave,  and 
:gardles8  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
lo  pay  the  taxes,  and  bear  the  burdens 
y.  They  have  in  all  countries  and  at 
exhibited  the  same  heartless  character- 
n  1816  England  was  in  a  most  dcplora- 
cial  crisis.  It  grew  out  of  the  attempt  of 
L -gamblers  and  security-holders  to  con- 
•  legal-tender  paper  money,  that  had 
ler  safely  through  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
ch  had  been  used  as  2\  substitute  for 
3  a  currency  representing  coin.  This 
ily  be  done  by  contraction  of  the  vol- 
/hen  that  was  accomplished,  England's 
LIS  prosperity  at  once  vanished  like  a 
md  yet  the  cormorants  were  not  satis- 
)  absolutely  impoverish  the  people,  and 
r  them  unable  to  ever  pay  their  enor- 
;bt,  the  managers  of  the  English  fund- 
em  in  1816  procured  the  demonetiza- 
lilver  and  the  limitation  of  its  coinage. 
pendous  crime  was  repeated  in  1873  on 
inent,  in  this  capital,  and  for  the  same 

public  debt  is  about  $2,000,000,000. 
England  is  almost  double  that  amount, 
d  be  remembered,  however,  that  hers 
accumulating  for  about  two  centuries, 
rs  is  scarcely  twenty  years  old.  Eng- 
;bt  began  in  war;  so  did  ours.  In  its 
jweep  and  history  the  debt  of  England 
lily  grown  by  every  extraordinary  con- 
incident  to  national  life.  Ours  is  des- 
run  a  like  career,  unless  there  is  virtue 
left  within  the  hearts  of  our  people  to 
that  it  shall  be  extinguished  at  the  ear- 
sible  day  consistent  with  public  honor, 
^islation  looking  to  the  perpetuation  of 


our  national  debt,  and  of  the  national  banking 
system  which  feeds  and  fattens  upon  it,  should 
be  universally  discouraged  and  denounced  as  a 
crime  against  the  people,  and  all  laws  looking 
to  their  existence  should  be  immediately  re- 
pealed. 

The  bill  under  consideration  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fernando  Wood]  relates  to  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  the  public  debt. 
This  amount  will  become  redeemable  during 
this  year  and  the  next.  To  be  more  specific, 
$700,000,000  of  the  following  bonds  are  to  bt 
refunded  should  the  present  bill  become  the 
law: 

Six  perccnts  redeemable  December  30,  iSSo....  $18,400,000 

Six  percents  redeemable  June  30,  iSSi.... 254,000,000 

Six  percents  redeemable  July  i,  1881 823,000 

Five  })ercents  redeemable  May  1,  iSSi. 508,440,000 

Such  has  been  the  management  of  our  finan- 
ces, that  it  is  conceded  we  cannot  pay  at  the 
date  these  bonds  become  redeemable.  The  pre- 
text upon  which  they  were  issued  was,  that  the 
government  was  not  then  able  to  pay,  but 
would  certainly  be  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  which  they  were  then  to  be  issued.  The 
expectation  that  we  would  ever  be  able  to  pay 
all  these  bonds  at  once  was  never  for  a  moment 
entertained  by  the  managers  of  this  funding 
scheme,  and  if  the  people  ever  entertained  such 
an  idea  they  have  been  signally  disappointed. 

The  national  party  is  opposed  to  funding  this 
debt.  We  say  that  it  is  our  great  duty  to  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be  paid.  How  can  it  be  done, 
and  when.^     We  answer: 

First.  By  applying  the  surplus  revenue  to 
its  extinguishment,  which  now  amounts  to  over 
$50,000,000  per  annum  after  defraying  all  ex- 
penses of  the  government 

Second.  By  paying  out  the  silver  now  in  the 
Treasury,  amounting  to  $70,000,000.  Twenty- 
three  million  dollars  of  this  consists  of  subsidi. 
ary  coin  7  per  cent  light,  which  would  have  to 
be  coined  over  into  standard  dollars. 
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Third.  By  operating  our  mints  to  their  full 
capacity  in  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars. 

Fourth.  By  levying  a  judicious  income  tax 
upon  the  wealthy,  who  now  bear  none  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation. 

Fifth.  By  substituting  legal-tender  green- 
backs for  national  bank  notes  and  canceling  the 
bonds  now  held  by  the  Treasury  to  secure  their 
circulation. 

There  is  no  lack  of  ability  to  pay.    The  trouble 
is   that  the   bond  interest  has  control  of  gov- 
ernment, and  are  determined  their  investment 
shall  not  be  disturbed.    The  great  question  with . 
them  is  how  to  prevent  payment. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  what  were  those  bonds 
issued?  The  first  item  of  $18,400,000  was  is- 
sued under  the  act  of  February,  1861,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  Treasury  notes  then  in 
circulation  as  money ;  the  result  of  a  little  fund- 
ing scheme,  of  course.  The  $823,000  item  was 
issued  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  an  Indian  war  in  Oregon.  The 
$254,000,000  consist  of  war  bonds  issued  under 
acts  of  July  17  and  August  5,  1861,  and  March 
3.  1863.  The  large  item  of  $508,000,000  was  is- 
sued under  the  acts  of  July  14,  1870,  January 
20,  1871,  and  January  14,  1875,  known  as  the 
resumption  act.  Let  us  look  carefully  into  the 
sum  last  named  and  see  where  it  came  from. 
Seventeen  million  dollars  of  it  are  bonds  issued 
under  the  resumption  law  to  buy  the  silver  bul- 
lion that  was  manufactured  into  subsidiarv 
coin.  This  coin  was  issued  in  redemption  of 
our  much  loved  and  convenient  fractional  cur- 
rency, which  was  thus  converted  into  interest- 
bearing  debt.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  this  sum  consist  of  bonds  issued  to  James  B. 
Eads  in  payment  of  his  Mississippi  jetty  con- 
tract, thus  forcing  our  industries  to  pay  an  an- 
nual interest  upon  the  very  water  that  flows 
through  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  upon  every  vessel  and  cargo  that  enters  the 
mouth  of  that  stream  from,  or  that  passes  out 
of  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


The  remainder  of  this  large  item,  about  $490,- 
000,000,  was  issued  under  the  funding  act  of 
1870,  in  exchange  for  five- twenty  bonds  issued 
under  the  law  of  1861.  Let  us  look  into  this 
closely.  The  five-twenty  bonds  taken  up  when 
the  present  bonds  were  issued  became  redeem- 
able in  1867,  at  the  option  of  the  government, 
but  were  not  due  until  1882.  They  drew  6  per 
cent,  coin  interest,  but  the  principal  was  payable 
in  currency.  The  present  bonds  were  made 
irredeemable  until  1881,  (ten  years,)  and  were 
made  expressly  payable  in  coin.  Thus,  under 
the  pretext  of  saving  i  per  cent,  interest,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  gradually  call  in  these 
bonds  and  pay  them  in  currency  was  wickedly 
stricken  down.  Let  us  get  under  this  flimsy 
mask  and  expose  the  villainy  and  hypocrisy  of 
this  funding  scheme.  The  five-twenties  could 
have  been  paid  in  installments  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  our  surplus 
revenues  during  the  time  were  ample  to  have 
met  every  dollar  of  tliese  obligations.  They 
were  funded  into  the  present  bonds,  and  all 
made  redeemable  May  i,  1881.  The  framers 
of  that  law  understood  perfectly  that  we  could 
not  provide  for  the  redemption  of  these  bonds 
on  the  I  St  of  May,  1881,  unless  we  resorted  to 
hoarding,  and  that  could  not  be  thought  of  at 
all.  Thus  we  are  furnished  again,  as  was  the 
intention,  with  another  pretext  for  refunding 
the  present  bonds. 

They  tell  us  we  are  unable  to  pay  and  hence 
must  fund.  They  ask  by  this  bill  that  the  peo- 
ple shall  for  the  second  time  surrender  their 
right  to  pay  any  part  of  these  bonds  for  twenty 
years,  and  then,  as  now,  they  are  all  again  to 
become  redeemable  at  once.  In  this  very  fea- 
ture lurks  the  deadly  gangrene  of  the  system. 
It  is  the  gilded  vice  of  the  measure  which  will 
lure  to  destruction.  Who  can  foresee  the  vicis- 
situdes likely  to  befall  this  nation  within  the 
next  twenty  or  forty  years .^  -'V/ho  can  look 
into  the  seeds  of  time  and  say  which  grain  will 
grow  and  which  will  not.-*"     All  history  teach- 
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!s  that  it  is  hard  enough  to  meet  the  current 
expeoftcs  incident  to  the  surge  and  flow  of  na- 
tional life  for  a  period  of  forty,  or  even  twenty 
years.  Under  such  management  this  debt  will 
inevitably,  like  its  English  prototype,  continue 
to  grow,  and,  like  a  cancer,  draw  the  best  blood 
of  the  life  which  sustains  it 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dun- 
nell]  says  no  one  wishes  to  adopt  the  English 
system  of  finance  here.     I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.      What  is   the  British  system?      The 
whole  of  it  is  bound  up  in  that  one  sentence, 
"Fund  the  public  debt."     Why,  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  granted  in  considera- 
tion of  £1,200,000  sterling  loaned  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  twelve  months  by  certain  individ- 
uals,  near    two  centuries    ago,   and    yet  that 
£1,300,000  sterling,  although  due  within  twelve 
months,  remains    unpaid    to    this   very   hour. 
TThey,  too,  said  they  were  not  in  favor  of  per- 
petuating the  public  debt.     It  was  a  bond  due 
in  twelve  months,  a  short  loan,  but  it  has  never 
been  paid,  and  the  immunities  and   privileges 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  in  return  for  the 
&vors  granted  by  the  bondholding  portion  of 
that  monarchy  to  the  government  itself.     So  of 
our  national  banking  system. 

On  the  9th  day  of  June,  1877,  ^^r.  Sherman 
sold  for  resumption  purposes  $75*496,550  of  4 
per  cent,  bonds  at  par.  April  11,  1878,  ten 
months  later,  he  sold  $50,000,000  of  four-and-a- 
tialf  per  cents.  Why  did  he  do  this?  The  four 
percents  were  at  that  very  time  above  par  in 
the  market.    This  charge  was  distinctly  made 

Sthe  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
ttee  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  no  one 
J  entered  a  denial.  He  further  charges  that 
;jr  were  sold  to  the  syndicate  for  two  per 
it.  less  than  they  were  then  worth  in  the 
rket,  and  refers  to  his  authority;  and  still 
friends  of  the  Secretary  utter  not  one  word 
reply. 
Between  1864  and  1867  two  hundred  and 
Tty-four  millions  of  five-twentv  bonds  were 
• 


issued  without  authority  of  law.  They  were 
issued  in  exchange  for  seven-thirty  Treasury 
notes  then  in  circulation  as  money.  There  was 
not  a  syllable  of  law  in  existence  to  authorize 
the  funding  of  these  seven-thirty  bonds  into 
flve-twenties.  To  prove  this  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  speech  of  Secretary  Sherman, 
to  be    found  on    page    247  of    his   published 

speeches : 

In  the  fall  of  1864.  a  security  of  new  character  was  is- 
sued that  I  think  was  not  authorized  by  law.  I  refer  to 
the  seven-thirty  bonds  which  were  issued  running^  three 
years,  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  holder  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years  to  convert  them  into  five-twenty 
bonds  payable  principal  and  interest  in  gold.  At  the  time 
I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  by  a  fair  construction  of 
the  law  as  it  then  stood,  there  was  no  power  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  y;,\\^  the  holders  of  these  seven- 
thirty  bonds  the  right  to  fund  them  into  five-twenty 
bonds.  The  amount  of  notes  thus  issued  in  the  fall  of 
1S64  ^vAA  $i34,ooo,ooo. 

The  managers  of  this  scheme  have  bent  their 

whole  energy  to  increase  our  coin  bonds,  which 
are  intended  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  na- 
tional banking  system.  The  means  made  use  of 
have  been  at  once  cunning,  cruel  and  diabolic. 
How  can  we  provide  for  the  payment  of 
these  bonds  at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty 
years  unless  we  hoard?  Every  friend  of  this 
bill  knows  that  it  is  impossible.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood]  knows  that  it  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question.  The  bald  design  is  to  prevent 
payment  and  to  render  it  impossible.  Will  the 
people  be  longer  caught  by  this  kind  of  chaff 
or  tamely  submit  to  such  wholesale  swindling? 
We  have  paid  on  this  $490,000,000  item,  since 
the  present  bonds  were  issued,  simple  interest, 
about  $245,000,000.  We  paid  on  the  five- 
twenties,  for  which  these  bonds  were  exchang- 
ed, $235,000,000 — a  grand  total  of  $480,000,000 
of  simple  interest  on  this  single  item.  If  the 
bonds  are  refunded  for  twenty  years,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  this  bill,  you  must  add  $343,000,000 
more  to  the  interest  charge,  swelling  the  grand 
total  to  $823,000,000  without  liquidating  one 
dollar  of  the  principal.  And  if  they  run  for 
forty  years,  as  the  bill  provides  they  may,  the 
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interest  all  told  on  the  $49o>ooOfOOO  reaches 
without  compounding,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$ifi66,ooOfOoo,  exclusive  of  the  expense  incur- 
red in  placing  the  five-twenties,  the  present 
bonds,  and  those  contemplated  hy  this  bill  upon 
the  market.  How  startling  these  facts  to  every 
lover  of  justice. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  further  consider 
that  these  appalling  and  most  truthful  state- 
ments relate  to  but  one-fourth  of  our  public 
debt,  that  this  dreadful  blight  and  mildew  upon 
the  industries  of  this  country  must  be  multi- 
plied fourfold;  and  when  we  add  to  this  picture 
the  further  fact  that  during  the  long  life  of  this 
debt,  as  fixed  by  this  funding  bill,  these  bonds 
are  to  be  exempt  from  every  species  of  taxation ; 
are  to  shirk  every  burden  of  State,  and  be  shel- 
tered from  every  calamity  incident  to  the  in- 
vestments of  human  toil,  the  revelation  is  almost 
enough  to  destroy  hope  and  courage  in  the 
breasts  of  the  poor,  and  to  freeze  over  the  cur- 
rents of  industrial  ambition. 

This  item  of  $490,000,000  of  bonds  and  all 
others  issued  under  the  funding  act  of  1870 
were  issued  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  and  to  prevent  the 
tax-payers  of  the  country  from  paying  the 
bonds  according  to  contract. 

This  is  a  serious  charge  to  make,  but  I  pro- 
pose to  prove  it.  I  read  from  a  report  made 
by  John  Sherman,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  December  17,  1867. 
The  language  quoted  will  be  found  on  page  146 
of  a  volume  entitled  "Speeches  and  Reports  on 
Finance  and  Taxation,  by  John  Sherman." 
After  discussing  the  question  whether  the  five- 
twenties  could  be  lawfully  paid  in  currency, 
and  after  demonstrating'  conclusive! v  that  thov 
could  be  so  paid,  Mr.  Sherman  uses  the  follow- 
ing language  in  his  report: 

It  hiis  been  proposed  that  Cnngrcss,  Dy  joint  resolution, 
declare  that  the  5-20  bonds  are  redeemable  only  in  jjold. 
This,  instead  of  settlinjj  the  question,  will  oi^ly  create 
divisions  and  parties,  and  the  resolution  when  passed 
will  be  subject  to  apitation  and  repeal.     l*his  considera- 


tion induces  your  committee,  without  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, to  propose  the  substitution  of  new  bonds,  clear  and 
explicit  in  their  terms,  for  the  old  bonds,  as  they  become 
redeemable. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  funding  scheme  of 
187a  What  a  picture  have  we  here  on  the 
canvass  of  our  history — an  open  avowal  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  that  the  people's  will 
must  be  circumvented  and  that  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  laws  or  organize  parties  for 
relief.  Thus  you  see  the  five-twenties  were 
funded  into  the  present  bonds  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  and 
to  place  it  beyond  their  power  to  remedy  the 
evil.  It  would  be  very  wrong  for  a  free  people 
to  resist  their  oppressors;  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  create  new  parties  to  resist  the  en- 
slavement of  the  people  by  fastening  upon  them 
a  perpetual  debt.  Their  right  to  control  their 
own  affairs  must  be  prevented  by  law.  These 
men  foresaw  that  their  purpose  would  not 
meet  with  popular  favor  and  coolly  planned 
and  legislated  to  defeat  the  popular  will.  The 
pretext  with  which  they  went  before  the 
country  was  the  reduction  of  the  interest  i 
per  cent.  But  the  new  exactions  made  by 
the  funding  act  were  a  thousand-fold  more 
onerous  than  the  additional  i  per  cent.  Why, 
Holland  loaned  us  during  the  revolutionary 
war  $2,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  before  we  had 
a  government.  France  loaned  us  six  millions 
at  5  per  cent.,  and  took  all  the  risk  growing  out 
of  our  precarious  struggle  for  independence, 
finally  made  two  millions  of  that  a  gratuity, 
and  when  the  war  was  over  forgave  us  all  the 
interest  that  had  accrued  between  the  date  of 
the  loan  and  the  treaty  of  peace. 

What  a  contrast!  A  foreign  people  separa- 
ted from  us  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean, 
with  no  interest  in  our  struggle  save  the  love  of 
human  freedom,  and  yet  during  our  late  strug- 
gle we  paid  to  the  speculators  in  our  own 
country  7  3-10  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent  upon 
nearly  the  entire  amount  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war;    and  if  we  consider  what 
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the  purchasers  really  paid  for  our  securities,  we 
paid  them  12  and  15  per  cent  on  every  dollar 
they  loaned  us.     At  every  step  in  the  struggle 
we  had  to  fight  the  legions  of  Wall  street  and 
their  co-conspirators.    The  character  of  Thanar- 
dier,  so  g^phically  depicted  by  Victor  Hugo,  is 
Baintly  compared  with  the  diabolic  efforts  of 
these  men  for   pillage.     Thanardier  followed 
after  the  army  and  picked  the  pockets  of  the 
dead  and  dying;  but  these  men  coolly  said  to 
those  who  were  supporting  the  flag  and  carry- 
ing it  to  the  front,      "  You  shall  not  have  the 
means  necessary  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pay  your 
army,  unless  you  agree  in  advance  to  let  us 
plunder   the    wounded    nation    to   our  hearts' 
crontent."     Is  this  picture  too  strongly  drawn? 
lL»ct  Secretary  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  who  grap- 
pled with  these  conspirators,  testify   concern- 
ing this  matter.      I   especially    commend   the 
following  extract  from  the   finance  report  for 
i864-*65  to  the  consideration  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,   [Mr.  Frye,J  who  claimed  in  his 
speech   that  the  depreciation  of  our  currency 
during  the  war  was  due  to  an  overissue  and  lack 
oi  confidence: 

The  experience  of  the  few  past  months  cannot  have 
^^uled  to  convince  the  most  careless  observer  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  effect  of  a  reilundant  circulation  upon  the 
lK>nce  of  coin,  other  causes  have  exercised   a   g^reater  and 
more  deleterious  inf)uen(,*c.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
^e  price  of  this  article  rose  from  $1.50  to  $41.85  in  paper 
for  $1  in  specie,  and  subsequently  fell  in  as  short  a  period 
to  $1.87,  and  then  a^ain  rose  as  rapidly  to  $2.50;  and  all 
without  any  assi)(^nable  cause,  traceable  to  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  circulation  of  paper  money,  or  an  expan- 
sion or  contraction  of  credit,  or  other  similar  influence  on 
the  market,  tending  to  occasion  a  fluctuation  so  violent. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  may 
be  found  in  the  unpatriotic  and  criminal  efforts  of  specu- 
lators, and  probably  of  secret  enemies,  to  raise  the  price 
of  coin,  rejfardless  of  the  injury  upon  the  covmtry,  or  de- 
sirinj^  to  inflict  it.     All  such  attempts  should  be  indij;- 
nantly  frowned  upon  by  a  patriotic  community,  and  the 
efforts  of  all   g^ood  citizens  invoked   to  counteract  such 
nefarious  schemes.     A  law  providing  for  the  exemplary 
punishment  of   combinations   for  such  a   purpose  might 
tend  to  vindicate,  if  it  could  not  fully  protect,  the  public 
ri|^hts  in  this  regard. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  said  of  the  legal-tender  bill 
alter  the  Senate  had  placed  its  pernicious 
amendments  upon  it: 


It  now  creates  money,  and  by  its  very  terms  declares  it 
a  depreciated  currency — one  for  banks  and  brokers,  and 
another  lor  the  people.  *  *  *  A  wail  came  up  from 
the  caverns  of  the  bullion  brokers,  and  from  the  saloons 
of  the  associated  banks.  *  *  ♦  They  fell  upon  the  bill 
in  hot  haste,  and  so  disfigured  and  deformed  it  that  its 
very  father  would  not  know  xX.—'Congressional  Globe, 
part  I,  iS6i,-'6a,  paj^e  900. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye]  says 
he  does  not  differ  much  from  Mr.  Wood,  who 
has  charge  of  this  bill.  He  complains  that  the 
latter  occasionally  placed  poison  in  his  speech. 
Of  course  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  bond 
and  bank  wing  of  the  Democracy  in  the  House 
and  the  distinguished  Republican  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Frye]  would  not  seriously  differ  upon  this 
question  of  funding.  Why  should  they?  They 
differ  only  as  to  who  shall  be  in  power  and 
carry  out  the  schemes  in  which  both  are 
engaged,  and  which  they  both  approve.  It  is 
simply  a  contest  between  dynasties;  it  is  the 
war  of  the  red  and  the  white  roses  over  again. 
Richard,  too,  killed  his  brother  Clarence,  not 
because  Clarence,  should  he  become  king, 
would  oppress  the  people,  but  because  he  wished 
to  ascend  the  throne  himself.  Macbeth  killed 
Duncan  and  Banquo,  not  because  he  wished  to 
save  Scotland  from  a  king,  but  because  he 
wanted  himself  to  reign  over  Scotland  in  Dun- 
can's stead.  This  bill,  says  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  should  pass,  because  it  will  furnish  a 
"safe  investment  for  idle  capital."  What  busi- 
ness has  Congress  to  be  creating  safe  invest- 
ments for  idle  capital?  Idle  capital  should  go 
to  work  and  perform  its  legitimate  functions  in 
the  every-day  transactions  of  human  life. 
Money,  like  men,  should  be  kept  at  work;  and 
when  it  will  not  work,  like  human  idlers  it 
should  bear  its  own  burdens,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  the  profits  of  the  thrifty  and  the  in- 
dustrious. But  instead  of  bending  our  energies 
to  furnish  profitable  employment  to  industry, 
the  whole  power  of  the  government  is  invoked 
to  foster,  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else,  the 
non-producers  of  wealth. 

Take,  for  example,  the  national  banking  sys- 
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tern.    The  money  owners  loan  their  cash  to  the 
government  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  get  their 
investment  exempted  from  taxation,  and  then 
the  government,  in  the  abundance  of  its  gener- 
osity, returns  to  them,  in  national  bank  bills 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  face  of  their  bonds — and 
this  free  of  charge,  save  and  except  one  per 
cent,   to  cover  the  cost  of  printing.    This  is 
nothing    more    or    less  than   a  princel^r  gift. 
These  bank  notes  go  into  the  channels  of  trade 
as  money.     It  is  beyond  refutation  a  mere  gift 
to  wealthy  corporations.     You  can  make  noth- 
ing else  of  it.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  bonds  are 
made  irredeemable  for  twenty  years,  it  is  the 
end  to  all  hope  of  ever  paying  them.     For,  in 
the  long  sweep  of  history  and  the  general  ex- 
panse of  national  life,  these  debts,  when  once 
funded  into  irredeemable  bonds,  must  inevitably 
increase.    This  is  the  history  of  every  nation 
that  has  adopted  the  funding  system.     It  is  so 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Austria;  and  the  operation  of  the  system  is  no- 
where so  dangerous  as  in   a  Republic.    The 
usurers  of  the  world  understand  what  they  are 
about    They  hold  out  to  the  people  the  hope 
on  the  one  hand  of  finally  relieving  themselves 
from  the  burden,  while  on  the  other  the  enor- 
mous interest   charge   and   the   ever-recurring 
contingencies  of  human  affairs  take  from   them 
all  possibility  of   relief.     The  gentleman   [Mr. 
Frye]  says  the  debt  has  steadily  decreased  since 
1866.     I  grant  you  that  the  public   debt   as   a 
whole  has  been  reduced.     With  an  enormous 
revenue  daily  emptied  into  the  Treasury,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise.     But  how  about  that  por- 
tion  of   the   debt   payable   in   coin.?     That  has 
been  more  than  doubled  since  the  close  of  the 
war  in    1865.     And   I  assert  here,  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction,  that  it  takes  more 
bushels  of  wheat,  more  bushels  of  corn,  more 
bushels  of  potatoes,  more  tons  of   hay,   more 
horses,  more  cattle,  more  hogs,   more  bales  of 
cotton,  more  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest  upon   the   public    debt    to-day,    notwith- 


standing your  boasted  reduction,  than  it  did  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  interest  exceeded 
$150,000,000.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
one  to  successfully  deny  this. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Frye]  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  great  prosperity  which  he  says 
came  upon  the  country  through  resumption.  I 
utterly  deny  that  any  prosperity  has  come  to  us 
in  consequence  of  resumption.  Forced  re- 
sumption and  the  contraction  which  preceded 
it  brought  calamity  and  only  calamity  upon  the 
Nation.  It  hurled  us  headlong  from  an  era  of 
universal  prosperity  into  the  vale  of  suffering, 
bankruptcy,  and  destitution. 

The  silver  commission,  composed  equally  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  presided  over 
by  a  distinguished  Republican  Senator,  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Nevada,  says  concerning  the  effects  of 
this  contraction,  on  page  59  of  their  report; 

If  all  the  debts  in  this  country  had  been  doubled  by  an 
act  of  legislatlnn  it  would  have  been  a  far  leas  calamity 
to  the  debtor  and  to  the  country  than  the  increase  in  their 
real  burden  already  caused  by  a  contraction  in  the  Tolume 
<»£  money. 

And  infinitely  more  disastrous  in  every  sense  than  an 
unjust  increase  in  the  burden  of  debt  is  the  universal 
stagnation  of  industry  and  commerce  resulting'  from  the 
same  cause. 

On  page  121  of  the  same  report,  they  say: 

l*he  true  and  only  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  industry 
and  commerce  now  everywhere  felt,  is  the  fact  every- 
where existing  of  failing  prices  caused  by  a  shrinkage  in 
the  volume  of  money. 

Secretary  Sherman  in  the  Senate  on  the  27th 

of  January,   1869,  predicted  this  very  result  in 

the  following  language: 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  this  voj'age  without  the  sorest 
distress  to  every  person  except  a  capitalist  out  of  debt,  or 
a  salaried  officer,  or  an  annuitant;  it  is  a  period  of  loss, 
danger,  lassitude  of  trade,  fall  of  wages,  suspension  of 
enterprise,  bankruptcy,  and  disaster. 

Our  own  good  crops,  coupled  with  the  fam- 
ine in  Ireland  and  the  short  crops  throughout 
Europe,  gave  us  our  little  flush  of  prosperity. 
Gentlemen  who  make  the  argument  that  we 
owe  our  partial  recovery  to  resumption,  do  not 
believe  it  themselves.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  says  himself  that  he  looks  forward  to 
a  reverse ;  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  rapidly 
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turning  against  us,  and  predicts  that  we  cannot 
long  continue  to  reduce  the  debt  with  the  sur- 
plus revenues.  Mr.  Speaker,  resumption  is 
maintained  to-day  bf  the  willful  violation  of 
two  plain  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
because  of  any  prosperity,  real  or  imaginary. 
Let  us  prove  this.  Section  5  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1862,  expressly  requires  that  duties  on 
imported  goods  shall  be  paid  in  coin.  Mr. 
Sherman  has  abrogated  that  law  by  an  edict  of 
his  own ;  has  instructed  Treasury  officials  to  re- 
ceive greenbacks  for  customs  duties. 

This,  of  course,  takes  away  the  demand  for 
gold  and  prevents  a  run  upon  the  resumption 
fund.    The  second   law  violated  is  the  act  of 
February  28,  1878,  declaring  the  silver  dollar  of 
413^    grains  a  full  legal   tender  for  all  debts 
public  and   private.    The  passage  of  that  act 
was  followed,  it  will   be  remembered,  by   the 
passage  of  the  Stanley  Matthews  resolutions, 
expressly  declaring  the  bonded  debt  to  be  pay- 
able in  these  silver  dollars.    The  bankers  and 
bondholders  declared  that  if  they  were  forced 
to  take  silver  for  their  principal  and  interest  on 
their  bonds  they  would  at  once  demand,  under 
the  resumption  law,  gold  for  the  eighty  or  nine- 
ty millions  of  greenbacks  which  they  held  in 
their  vaults.     To  prevent  this,  Mr.  Sherman  at 
once  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  New 
York  clearing-house  whereby   silver   was  dis- 
criminated against  as  lawful  money.     The  Sec- 
'"^tary  further  declared  over  his  own  signature, 
*»x  a  letter  which  I  have  here,  dated  January  8, 
*  S79,  and  addressed  to  Thomas  M.  Nickol,  sec- 
^*«tary  of  the  so-called  honest  money  league  of 
K^hicago: 

I  haye  a  clear  conviction  that  the  forced  payment  of  the 
^iTcr  dollar  to  the  public  creditors  would  tend  to  depre- 
ciate it  and  cause  it  at  once  to  he  sold  in  the  market  at 
less  than  par.  •  •  • 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  coin  differ- 
ent kinds  of  money,  a  public  policy  dictates  that  it  should 
be  within  the  power  of  the  citizen,  at  his  option,  to  de- 
mand either  form  of  lawful  money. 

Here  you  have  a  complete  view  of  the  great 

resumption  team  which,  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine,  has  pulled  us  out  of  the 


Slough  of  Despond  on  to  the  upland  of  general 
prosperity. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Secretary  has  done  in 
violation  of  law  just  what  the  greenbackers 
claim  should  be  done  according  to  law ;  and  on 
the  other,  cowed  and  humiliated  by  a  threat 
from  the  syndicates  and  money  kings,  he  has 
stricken  down  and  crucified  the  wise  and  mer- 
ciful law  making  the  silver  dollar  of  our  fath- 
ers a  full  legal  tender.  Tlius  by  a  twofold  crime 
is  resumption  kept  upon  its  feet  The  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye]  says  the  green- 
back was  issued  by  the  Republican  party  to 
save  the  Nation^s  life,  and  would  not  have  been 
issued  for  any  other  purpose.  Yes,  and  the 
history  of  that  transaction  shows  that  the  mon- 
ey-mongers consented  then  only  upon  condition 
that  they  might  put  the  sting  of  death  in  the 
back  of  every  bill  that  was  issued. 

He  says  the  government  solemnly  promised 
that  the  total  amount  of  these  notes  should 
never  exceed  $400,ooo,ooa  They  did  this  on 
the  3d  day  of  June,  1864,  and  on  the  30th  day 
of  the  same  month  they  passed  the  national 
bank  act.  Both  bills  were  pending  before  the 
House  at  the  same  time  and  were  but  parts  of 
one  organized  plan.  The  promise  to  never  is- 
sue more  than  four  hundred  millions  of  legal- 
tenders  was  a  part  of  the  national  bank  scheme 
to  give  over  into  the  hands  of  the  corporations 
the  sovereign  authority  to  issue  the  money  of 
the  people  and  control  its  volume.  Of  course 
the  pledge  was  solemn.  These  conspirators 
are  always  very  solemn;  any  one  of  them 
would  surpass  a  whole  assembly  of  bishops  for 
solemnity.  Sir,  that  solemn  promise  was  a 
part  of  the  ruinous  scheme  w  hereby  this  Nation 
bartered  away  its  sacred  and  sovereign  duty  to 
furnish  the  people  with  an  adequate  circulating 
medium.  It  passed  over  this  sacred  duty  into 
the  hands  of  usurers  and  bondholders  in  viola- 
tion of  the  warnings  of  the  fathers  and  in  sub- 
version of  the  principles  of  free  government. 
Let  it  be  understood  that   there  are  two  rag- 
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babies  in  this  country^  the  greenback  dollar  and 
the  national  bank  bill.  The  one  born  of  Co- 
lumbia in  lawful  wedlock,  the  rightful  heir  to 
sovereign  control  in  the  commerce  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  other  is  an  illegitimate,  and  this  very 
bill  makes  provision  to  advance  him  ahead  of  the 
rightful  heir.  You  intend  to  enthrone  him  as 
a  prince,  sustain  him  and  his  posterity  in  idle- 
ness, and  exempt  him  by  law  from  taxation  and 
the  anxieties  of  life. 

Congress  passed  a  solemn  act  on  the  50th  of 
May,  1878,  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the 
greenback  under  the  resumption  act.  You  had 
the  lawful  rag-baby  condemned  to  death,  and 
you  were  marching  him  under  guard,  with  a 
black  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  pinioned, 
to  the  execution  block.  You  expected  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1879,  to  shout  and  rejoice  over 
his  decapitation,  but  the  greenback  party  spoiled 
your  little  game.  They  flew  to  the  rescue,  and 
by  hue  and  cry  compelled  you  to  enact  by  law 
that  the  $346,000,000  should  be  kept  in  circula- 
tion, and  when  received  into  the  Treasury  should 
be  paid  out  again.  But  you  have  not  abandoned 
your  malice,  nor  abated  your  zeal  for  the  des- 
truction of  the  people's  money. 

The  National.  Bankers'  Association,  at  Sara- 
toga,  in  August  of  last  year,  inaugurated  steps 
looking  to  the  destruction  of  every  greenback 
in  existence.  Mr.  Coe,  in  an  elaborate  speech 
delivered  before  that  association,  declared  that 
the  greenback  must  go.  Comptroller  Knox  in 
violation  of  his  official  duty  and  at  the  bidding 
of  the  enemies  of  the  greenback,  declared  at 
that  meeting  that  they  should  no  longer  retain 
their  legal-tender  quality.  Following  this,  the 
President,  in  utter  defiance  of  public  sentiment, 
recommended  that  the  greenback  should  be 
taken  out  of  circulation.  And  the  Secretirv  of 
the  Treasury,  a  prominent  presidential  candi- 
date within  the  Republican  party,  recommends 
in  his  official  report  that  Congress  shall  by  law 
deprive  the  greenback  of  its  legal-tender  func- 
tions. 


Mr.  Bayard,  who  strangled  the  Warner  silver 
bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
leader  in  the  Senate  of  the  bond  and  bank  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party,  has  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  from 
the  people  the  legal-tender  greenback,  and  has 
supp>orted  it  with  all  his  ability,  power,  and  in- 
fluence.    Mr.  Lounsbery  and  Mr.  Ballou  have 
introduced  similar  bills  into  the  House.    Thus 
the  whole  power  of  the  national  bank  party  and 
the  machinery  of  government  are  brought  to 
bear  for  the  destruction  of  the  people's  money. 
All  the  machinery  of  politics  is  to  be  harnessed 
and  rendered  subservient  to  this  one  end  in  the 
great  struggle  for  political  supremacy  during 
the  present  year. 

The  millionaires  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Chicago,  have  flooded  Congress 
with  petitions  for  the  destruction  of  the  green- 
backs. One  distinguished  Senator  presented  a 
petition,  bound  in  morocco  like  a  fine  family  Bi- 
ble, the  words  "honest  money**  in  letters  of  gold 
across  its  back,  signed  by  over  fifteen  hundred 
capitalists  in  New  York,  praying  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks;  signed  by  Governor 
Robinson  and  by  ex-Secretary  Bristow;  signed 
bv  over  two  hundred  names  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
who  own  in  the  aggregate  more  than  $248,000,- 
000,  which  pays  not  one  cent  of  taxes,  escapes 
all  the  burdens  of  the  State.  Now  contrast  this 
petition  with  another  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
tattered  and  soiled  with  the  soot  from  the  hand 
of  the  blacksmith,  the  sweat  of  the  day-laborer, 
and  the  greasy  hand  of  the  mechanic.  What 
does  this  petition  ask  for.^  It  humbly  prays 
this  House  to  stand  between  the  laborer  and  the 
grasping  exactions  of  the  money  power,  and 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  greenback  which 
is  at  once  their  hope  and  their  defense.  The 
first  petition  comes  into  Congress  with  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  adorned  with  curiously  wrought 
signatures  and  costly  array,  while  the  other- 
bears  the  homely  signature  of  the  man  of  toil- 
The    first   petition   represents    those    who  live* 
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le  labor  pf  others.  The  last  represents 
ss  of  our  people  who  produce  all  the 
of  tlie  country  and  bear  all  of  its  bur- 
[  challenge  this  House  to  disregard  the 
of  these  humble  people.  Refuse  their 
if  vou  dare!  Thank  God  the  ballot  is 
e,  and  by  its  instrumentality  they  will, 
lercules,  hurl  you  from  the  power  and 
'hich  you  have  abused  and  disgraced. 
:ht  of  petition,  if  the  petitioners  be  rich 
werful,  is  not  abridged  here  in  this 
but  if  the  prayer  comes  from  the  poor 
lowly,  it  tinds  no  response,  except  that 
ion  and  contempt 

about  "good  faith,"  "solemn  promises," 
nest  money."  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
'  deceives  no  one.  It  is  an  unmitigated 
3  thinly  disguised  as  to  be  known  and 

all  men.  There  is  not  a  law  nor  a 
:  in  the  universe  which  these  men  re- 
in 1870  they  "solemnly"  passed  an  act 
e  bondholder  must  have  either  25.8 
>f  gold  or  41 2>^  grains  of  silver  for  his 
It  was  a  high  way  man*s  law,  but  the 
concluded  to  abide  by  it.  Now,  under 
Kxrritical  cry  of  "honest  money,"   they 

gold  only,  or  a  gold  dollar's  worth  of 
or  every  dollar  marked  down   in   their 

This  would  amount  to  an  additional 
f  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
ebt  of  the  Nation.  It  is  the  proposition 
of  men  who  respect  neither  law,  equity, 
tract,  and  who  mock  at  the  struggles  of 
-  and  laugh  at  their  pleadings  for  mercy, 
peaker,  national  banking  and  the  fund- 
stem  are  counterparts  of  each  other. 
ro    must    perish    together,   and    perish 


quickly.  They  are  twin  monsters,  brought 
hither  to  crush  out  liberty  on  this  continent 
Aware  of  the  danger,  the  people  have  organized 
a  party  for  self-defense.  This  party  believes  in 
the  power  of  the  government  to  make  all  the 
money  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  right  of  the  Nation  to  pay  off  its  debt 
whenever  it  has  the  money.  No  human  power 
can  stop  the  progress  of  this  new  movement. 
It  is  broad  and  national  in  its  doctrines  and 
purpose.  It  eschews  sectionalism,  and  demands 
for  the  humblest  individual  in  the  land  a  free 
ballot,  fair  play,  and  equal  rights  before  the  law. 
The  old  factions  will  not  allow  us  to  succeed  if, 
by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  they  can  defeat  us. 
In  California  they  strike  down  free  speech  with 
fine  and  imprisonment.  In  other  sections  they 
confront  us  with  slander  and  misrepresentation. 
The  bulldozers  of  one  section  join  hands  with 
the  money  kings  of  the  other  to  crush  the  peo- 
ple's party,  and  to  keep  laboring  men  from 
voting  their  untrammeled  sentiments.  But 
"your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled, 
and  your  agreement  with  hell  shall  not  stand." 
You  have  all  the  chains  forged  necessary  to 
rob  industry  of  its  reward.  But  you  shall  be 
disappointed.  You  would  like  to  see  the  sun 
rise  and  set  on  a  nation  of  slaves.  But  the  peo- 
ple perceive  your  purpose  and  are  awake  to  the 
danger. 

May  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  help  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  to  look  into  this  question, 
and  nerve  them  to  rebuke  their  despoilers ;  may 
He  send  upon  our  people  that  high  type  of 
patriotism  and  courage  that  will  crush  all  par- 
ties, and  men,  and  laws  that  stand  for  the 
enslavement  of  the  people! 


-f 
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JOSEPH   R.  HAWLEY. 


>  nn  honor  for  a  country  to 
,*e  her  best  men  at  the  head 
of  affairn,  in  executive  chairs 
of  State  or  Nation,  anJ  legislative 
It  is  an  earnest  to  the  world 
that  the  cause  of  humanity  anil  right 
shall  be  faithfully  served;  that  justice 
shall  prevail  in  liigh  places,  and  that  na- 
tional honor  shall  be  preserved  as  invio- 
lable as  that  of  the  noblest  private  indi- 
vidual. 

Connecticut  has  given  to  the  national 
councils  one  of  the  best  men  Ihc  land 
has  fui-nished,  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of 
Hiirtford.  He  was  born  at  Stewarts- 
viUe,  Richmond  county,  North  Caro- 
liiia,  October  31,  1S36;  but  with  the 
family  removed  to  Connecticut,  in  1S37. 
He  had  attended  the  district  school  while 
living  in  the  district  of  Laurel  Hill.N. 
C,  and  remembers  the  political  excite- 
.  ment  connected  with  the  nullification 
troubles  in  thit  section. 

In  Hartford  he  attended  the  Grammar 
school  for  about  two  years,  and  was  re- 
markable as  a  bright,  intelligent,  and 
studious  pupil.  In  1S42  the  family  re- 
moved  lo    New   York,    and    settled    at 


Cazenovia,  which  continued  to  be  the 
family  home.  Joseph  attended  the 
Oneida  Conference  Seminary  about  two 
years,  and  then  entered  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1S47.  He 
made  choice  of  law  as  a  profession,  and 
in  1849  went  to  Farmington,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  studied  one  year  in  ihe 
office  of  Mr,  Hooker,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  co-parlnei-ship,  as  soon  ns  he 
was  admitted  to  practice,  the  firm  open- 
ing an  office  in  Hartford,  in  1850.  Mr. 
Hawley  entered  the  field  of  politics  at 
once,  and  has  been  prominent  in  State 
and  natioiiid  politics,  one  or  both,  ever 
since.  He  did  not  unite  with  the  polit- 
ical parly  that  was  able,  at  the  time,  to 
rewan.1  him  with  preferment  anil  lienor; 
but,  guidefl  by  a  sense  of  right  and 
justice,  he  cast  in  his  mite  with  the  few 
who  were   laboring  for    human    rights, 

contempt  of  the  great  majority  of  th.:; 
peopL-.  But  Mr.  Hawley  was  not  la- 
boring  for  popularily.  He  was  con- 
tented to  do  his  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  and 
leave  the  results  to  time.  He  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Free  Soil  State 


Committee,  appointed  by  the  first  State 
Convention  held  after  he  began  business. 
He  furnished  money  for  and  contributed 
hirgely  to  the  columns  of  the  Free  Soil 
paper  published  at  Hartford,  and  in  1857, 
he  left  his  law  practice  to  become  one  of 
the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  paper 
which  was  then  the  organ  of  the  young 
Republican  party.  Ten  years  later  the 
"  Press"  and  "  Courant  "  were  merged 
into  one  paper,  and  Mr.  Hawley  has 
since  continued  as  one  of  the  editors. 

In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Free 
Soil  Convention  that  met  in  Pittsburgh, 
and,  in  1 856,  he  attended  the  National 
Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia, 
and  again,  in  i860,  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Convention  in  Chicago  that  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  present, 
also,  at  all  the  State  Conventions  held  in 
Connecticut  by  the  Free  Soil  and  Re- 
publican parties,  from  1850  to  i860,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  shaping  their 
course,  and  determining  their  action, 
through  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 

of  which  he  was  usually,  if  not  always,  a 
member. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Mr. 

Hawley    did    not   have  to    consider  the 

matter   long,  to  decide   as   to  his   duty. 

That  which  he  had  been  contending  for 

ever  since  he  entered  the  field  of  politics, 

was  being  submitted  to  the  arbitrament 

of  the  sword.     He  was  the  first  man  in 

Connecticut  to  enlist  for  the  war.     The 

day  following  the  call   for  seventy-five 

thousand  men,  Mr.  Hawley,  with  others. 


had  enlisted  a  full  company,  of  which  he 
was  at  first  elected  a  lieutenant,  and, 
when  the  company  went  into  camp  on 
the  22d  of  April,  he  was  its  captain. 
He  was  with  the  brave  men  who  met 
the  enemy  on  the  bloody  field  of  Bull 
Run,  and,  for  coolness  and  bravery,*  won 
high  praise  from  his  superior  officers. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment of  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and, 
two  days  later,  set  out  with  his  regiment 
for  Washington.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
his  regiment  was  assigned  to  service 
with  General  Sherman  in  the  expedition 
to  South  Carolina.  Colonel  Hawley, 
with  his  command,  took  part  in  many  of 
the  severe  engagements  along  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Confederacy,  and  always 
added  to  his  already  established  reputa- 
tion as  a  soldier  and  an  officer 

In  1864  ^^  received  his  commission  as 
Brigadier-General,  and,  in  September, 
1865,  he  was  made  a  Major-General  by 
brevet.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
the  battles  in  which  he  took  part,  besides 
Bull  Run,  the  Siege  of  Pulaski,  Oulstee, 
Wagner,  and  Sumter,  the  Siege  of 
Petersburg,  Deep  Bottom,  and  Deep 
River  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

After  the  active  campaigning  of  the 
war  was*  over,  General  Hawley  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen- 
eral A.  H.  Terry,  and  remained  in  the 
service  until  January  15,  1866,  when  he 
was  mustered  out;  and,  in  three  months 
after  leaving  military  life,  he  was  chosen 
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Governor  of  his  State.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention that  met  in  Chicago,  in  1868, 
and  was  chosen  President  of  that  assem- 
blage. The  same  year  he  was  a  Presi- 
dential Elector  in  his  State.  In  1873  he 
was  again  a  delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  his  party,  and  was  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  that  drafted  the  party 
platform  of  that  year.  Four  years  later 
he  was  again  a  delegate,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
In  1872  Mr.  Hawley  was  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, caused  by  the  death  of  Congress- 
man J.  S.  Strong,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  succeeding  Congress.  He  was  de- 
feated, as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  by 
the  Democratic  candidate  in  1874;  but, 
in  187S,  he  was  again  taken  up  by  the 
Republicans,  and  elected  to  the  Forty- 
sixth    Congress.      In    1881    he  took    his 


seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  the 
successor  of  William  W.  Eaton. 

Besides  his  other  valuable  services, 
Mr.  Hawley,  was  President  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission, 
from  the  time  it  was  organized,  in  1S73, 
to  the  final  completion  of  its  work.  By 
his  energy,  perseverance,  and  executive 
ability,  he  aided  largely  in  making 
that  exhibition  the  wonderful  success  it 
was,  in  every  department,  and  in  every 
re*  pect 

Mr.  Hawley  has  impressed  his  own 
individuality  upon  the  political  thought 
of  the  country  as  much  as  anj  other  man 
of  his  time. 

As  a  platform  orator  he  has  no  supe- 
rior, and  his  services  are  sought  in  other 
States  than  his  own.  In  1883  he  was 
called  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  in 
Iowa,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to 
the  Republicans  of  that  State. 


DEPUTY    MARSHALS    AT    ELECTIONS. 


Mr,  Hawlfy^*  Speech^  delivered  in  th* 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at 
length  upon  a  legal  discussion  of  the  pending 
bill,  but  rather  to  make  some  matter  of- fact 
observations  on  the  general  political  situation. 
As  for  the  bill  itself,  I  feel  under  no  obligation 
to  give  it  deliberate  consideration,  for  one  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  that  it  is  presented  by  men  who 
have  imiformlv  and  vehemently  denied,  en- 
tirely  denied,  the  right  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  regulate   and  to  protect  the  elections  of 


Hous*  of  Representatives ^  yune  it,  1880. 

Federal  officers  in  the  several  States,  men  who 
have  denied  the  rightfulness  of  the  existing 
statutes  to  that  end.  And,  therefore,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  expect  from  them  any  amendment 
of  the  law.  I  know  if  thev  could  do  as  thev 
desire,  they  would  utterly  repeal  it.  I  know 
they  claim  that  tlie  entire  matter  is  completely 
within  the  discretion  of  State  officials,  and  that 
men  holding  Federal  commissions  have  no 
business  near  the  ballot  box,   whether  thev  be 
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marshals,  deputy  marshals,  or  inilitarv  officers. 
Therefore,  I  am  prepared,  when  they  bring  a 
bill  here,  to  expect  that  it  is  intended  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  mutilation,  a  hampering,  a 
weakening  of  the  existing  statute.  And  such  is 
this  proposition. 

I  decline  to  enter  upon  any  middle  ground 
upon  such  a  question.  I  am  for  the  principle 
and  the  laws  as  they  stand.  I  will  not  agree 
to  give  up  a  hair's  breadth  of  allegiance  to 
them  or  to  divide  the  support  of  them  with  any 
man. 

If  I  were  asked  to  say  that  there  shall  be  two 
men,  one  of  each  party,  to  receive  votes,  after 
the  usual  custom,  I  would  agree  to  it.  That  is 
the  habit  everywhere.  If  it  is  demanded  that 
there  be  two,  or  four,  or  six  men,  equally 
divided  among  all  parties  to  count  these  votes, 
I  agree  to  it.  But  when  I  am  called  upon  to 
choose  the  arm,  to  choose  the  officer  who  shall 
execute  the  law,  I  want  the  man  who  has  sworn 
to  obey  it,  and  who  believes  in  it,  and  whose 
single  duty  and  desire  it  is  to  execute  it  There 
is  no  possibility  dividing  duty  there.  There  are 
no  two  parties  there.  A  man  is  either  for  the 
the  law  or  against  it,  and  when  I  am  asked  as  a 
matter  of  fairness  to  divide  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  with  a  man  who  believes  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  wicked.  I  am  at  liberty  to  say 
the  motive  is  to  nullify  the  law. 

Am  I  to  be  called  on  to  enforce  a  law  against 
the  mutilation  or  the  fraudulent  issue  of  na- 
tional bank  notes  by  dividing  the  enforcement 
of  that  law  with  a  man  who  believes  national 
bank  notes  are  unconstitutional  and  wicked, 
and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any,  and  that  he 
has  a  right  to  rebel  against  them,  a  man  who, 
perhaps,  has  committed  forgery  himself,  or  been 
engaged  in  issuing  unlawful  or  forged  notes? 
Am  I  to  be  called  in  any  matter,  under  any 
criminal  or  semi-criminal  statute,  to  divide  the 
support  of  it  with  a  man  who  hates  it  and 
has  determined  to  nullify  it?  That,  I  affirm, 
goes  to  the  essence  of  this  controversy. 


We  shall  be  told — we  have  been  told  already 
— that  the  suggestion  upon  which  this  is 
founded  was  made  by  an  especially  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio.  In  the  abound- 
ing good  nature  of  that  magnificent  heart  he 
suggested  something  one  day  upon  which  they 
have  built  this.  They  ran  for  i^  eagerly,  hop- 
ing they  might  get  us  on  some  common 
ground,  get  something  they  might  make  us 
say  was  not  objectionable,  so  that  they  might 
escape  from  the  ground  they  had  before  taken. 

The  Democracy  came  into  power  in  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  government  March  4, 
1879,  and  signalized  their  entrance  by  asserting 
a  revolutionary  principle  in  legislation,  declar- 
ing   absolutely,  unequivocally,   and    defiantly, 
that  they  had  the  right  to  put  any  kind  of  legis- 
lation whatever  upon   appropriation  bills,  and 
demand  of  the  co-ordinate  legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  executive,  concur- 
rence in  tliat  legislation,  under  penalty  of  leav* 
ing  the  government  without  any  moneys  for  its 
support.    They  began  with  that  policy  and  still 
maintain  it,  I  presume,  for  they  have  not  con- 
fessedly abandoned  it.     It  lies  perdu  now,  and 
ready  to  be  asserted  again,  for  no  man  upon  the 
Democratic  side,  to  my  recollection  or  so  far  as 
I  have   heard,  has  denied  the  rightfulness  of 
that  claim.     I  have  not  forgotten  that  assertion. 
I  remember  that  doctrine,  and  so  will  the  peo- 
ple.   The  Democracy  virtually  deny  the  right 
of  the  Federal  government  to  use,  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  force  in  executing  the  Fed- 
eral laws.     I  say  that  is  practically  the  effect  of 
it.     They  will  say  there  are  exceptions.     Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  where  the  State  ex- 
ecutive calls  directly  upon  the  Federal  execu- 
tive for  force  to  maintain  himself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  executive  authority.     But,  in  general, 
I  may  say  the   Democratic  party  is  opposed  to 
the  appearance  of  Federal  power  in  the  States 
to  execute  Federal  laws  or  assert  Federal  au- 
thority, save  upon  request  or  assent  of  State 
authority.    They  have   made  it  impossible   fo 
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call  up>on  a  squad  of  Federal  troops  to  enforce 
the  Federal  laws  unless  they  come  as  a  part  of 
the  passe  comitatus — not  even  then  if  they  ap- 
pear as  soldiers.  They  deny  and  vote  against 
the  right  of  the  Federal  government  to  send 
Federal  troops  anywhere  near  the  place  of  hold- 
ing of  an  election.  We  understand  the  distinc- 
tion. No  man  believes  in  the  employment  of 
Federal  troops,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  a  po- 
lice force,  to  attend,  armed  and  organized,  to 
prevent  breaches  of  the  peace  at  the  polls.  But 
no  man  who  believes  this  government  to  be  a 
government  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  can 
call  in  question  the  power  of  the  government 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  its  laws  with  crush- 
ing military  force,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  it.  The  actual  use  of  force  may  not  be 
needed  once  in  a  hundred  years.  The  knowl- 
edge that  it  may  be  invoked  is  sufficient.  But 
to  proclaim  in  advance  that  force  shall  never 
be  called  to  sustain  the  defeated  civil  authority 
is  to  invite  the  bad  elements  to  defy  all  law. 
It  is  to  announce  in  advance  to  all  bad  men 
that  they  may  defy  your  government  with  im- 
punity. Therefore  I  repeat  what  I  have  said, 
that  when  there  is  riotous  determined  resistance 
to  the  national  law,  there  must  be  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  military  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  inch  of  ground  and  no 
second  of  time  when  this  is  not  true. 

The  Democratic  party,  in  the  third  place, 
have  denied  wholly,  I  may  say,  the  right  of  the 
Federal  government  to  make  or  alter  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  ballot-box,  except  when 
the  States  shall  have  failed  to  enact  such  laws 

Now,  we  argued  a  year  ago  that  the  power  of 
the  Federal  government  is  paramount  in  that 
matter,  and  whether  a  State  had  made  such 
laws  or  had  not  made  such  laws,  the  Federal 
government  had  unqualifiedly  the  right  to  step 
forward  to  alter  old  laws  or  to  make  new  ones, 
and  in  the  second  instance  to  compel  obedience 
to  them.     And  I  shall  print  with  my  remarks 


on  this  subject  the  syllabus  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  made 
in  reference  to  the  election  laws,  and  covering 
identically  the  p>osition  taken  by  the  Republi- 
cans a  year  ago,  and  it  might  be  used  as  a  sylla- 
bus for  twenty  careful  arguments  which  were 
made  here  on  the  Republican  side  during  the 
extra*  session. 

In  the  fourth  place  the  Democratic  party  has 
asserted  vehemently,  defiantly,  and  persistently, 
its  purpose  to  repeal  in  general  terms  all  of  the 
"war  legislation"  (as  it  has  been  styled)  up>on 
the  statute  books'.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  enact  various  and  extensive  statutes  to  carry 
into  practical  effect  and  to  maintain  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to 
the  constitution ;  and  such  statutes  are  the  "war 
legislation"  aimed  at.  Of  course  the  great 
Democratic  party  yield  unwilling  assent  to  the 
practically  irrepealable  amendments  themselves, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  the  hope  and  purpose  of 
many,  as  has  been  frankly  asserted  upon  this 
floor,  to  wipe  from  the  statute-books  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  and  authorized  by  those  glori- 
ous amendments.  That  is  logically  their  proper 
ground  and  it  is  their  ground.  If  I  viewed 
those  amendments  as  thev  do  I  should  insist 
upon  leaving  them  as  a  dead-letter  in  the  consti- 
tution, as  I  believed  myself  at  one  time  in  leav- 
ing as  a  dead-letter  in  the  constitution  what  ap- 
peared to  call  upon  me  to  hunt  runaway  slaves. 

The  Democracy  are  united  only  on  these 
things.  I  have  indicated  substantially  all  the 
points  upon  which  that  party  is  united;  it  is 
hopelessly  divided  on  the  other  live  questions 
of  the  time;  the  tariff,  for  example.  It  is  a  pro- 
tective party  in  Pennsylvania;  it  is  a  protective 
party  in  Kentucky  when  you  touch  hemp  and 
tobacco;  it  is  a  protective  party  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  it  is  a  protective  party  largely  in 
Ohio  when  you  touch  wool ;  it  is  a  protective 
party  in  Louisiana  w  hen  you  touch  sugar ;  and 
it  will  be  a  protective  party  in  Georgia  soon 
when  you  touch  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods. 
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Some  of  my  constituents  wanted  to  reduce 
the  duty  upon  jute  butts,  and  I  remember  well 
that  opposition  was  made  in  the  West  in  the 
interest  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carlisle]  seeks  to  clear  the 
skirts  of  that  State  from  the  charge  of  being  for 
protection,  but  he  has  nothing  to  say  for  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  Louisi- 
ana. But  I  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  record 
of  votes  incidentally  touching  the  tariff  this  ses- 
sion. 

As  a  party  the  Democracy  has  no  policy  on 
the  subject  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
could  not  say  that  the  whole  Democratic  party 
at  large  occupies  the  ground  he  himself  holds 
as  a  free-trader.  H-e  would  not  prophesy,  he 
would  not  dare  to  prophesy,  though  a  brave  and 
honorable  man,  that  their  coming  convention 
will  take  gjrounds  in  favor  of  free  trade.  It  will 
be  proven  there  that  the  Democracy  is  a  divided 
party.  I  should  be  very  happy,  because  1  be- 
lieve that  party  ought  to  be  defeated,  to  find  it 
taking  ground  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  general. 
T^at  party  has  been  for  many  years  full  of 
threats  and  promises,  denouncing  the  existing 
tariff,  and  promising  revenue  reform  upon  the 
earliest  opportunity.  But  it  has  been  in  con- 
trol in  this  House  for  now  six  years  nearly,  and 
for  nearly  two  years  it  has  had  control  of  both 
branches  of  the  general  legislature.  And  where 
is  its  tariff  bill?  What  general  measure  has  it 
offered?  There  was  an  attempt  at  a  tariff  bill 
in  the  last  Congress,  but  in  a  short  time  its 
friends  were  invited  to  attend  at  its  home,  and 
it  was  carried  to  the  grave  before  it  was  cold. 

In  this  Congress  they  have  made  no  attempt 
to  revive  the  general  issue.  There  have  been 
some  puny  pickaxes  working  at  the  crevices 
and  chips  by  means  of  distinct  attacks  upon  the 
duties  on  salt,  or  wood-pulp,  or  paper,  etc.  But 
if  our  opponents  have  any  broad  policy  on  the 
subject  which  they  dare  to  submit  to  the  coun- 
try, we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  it  in  the 
form  of  a   bill,  to  be   discussed   next  autnmn. 


They  have  come  to  us  instead  of  that  with  a 
scheme  for  a  tariff  commission.  Some  like  it; 
some  do  not  But  what  is  the  essence  of  the 
measure?  It  proposes  to  go  outside  of  these 
ambitious  men,  of  these  legislators,  who  were 
apparently  very  ready  to  open  the  contest,  and 
to  pick  up  some  nine  specialists  or  experts,  men 
not  responsible  for  legislation,  men  who  could 
not  be  called  to  account  in  the  campaign  next 
autumn,  and  require  them  to  draft  a  bill  and  re- 
port, eighteen  months  hence,  to  the  Republican 
Congrress  which  will  meet  in  December,  1881. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  great  national 
party  full  of  high  courage  has  met  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  day. 

It  is  hopelessly  divided  again  upon  the  cur- 
rency question.  That  party  is  full  of  opposi- 
tion  to  the  national  bank  system.  Take  its 
members  individually  and  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er there  are  ten  men  on  that  side  who  will  deny 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  national  bank  sys- 
tem. 

Well,  gentlemen,  a  great  campaign  is  coming 
on  in  which  that  question  will  be  discussed. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  the  people 
what  you  think  of  it  Where  is  your  bill?  If 
you  have  prepared  none,  why  not?  You  have 
a  feeling,  a  wish,  a  dislike,  if  I  may  not  say 
a  hatred,  of  that  system.  Why  have  you  not 
formulated  that  in  a  bill  that  we  may  lay  it  be- 
fore the  people  and  have  a  discussion,  and  so 
that  you  may  say  to  the  people  frankly  and 
fairly  what  kind  of  government  you  would  give 
them  for  the  next  four  years?  It  has  been 
generally  reported  that  gentlemen  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  in  favor  of  an  indefinite  contin- 
uance of  paper  money,  legal-tender  paper  mon- 
ey, in  time  of  profound  peace  and  fifteen  years 
after  the  war  has  closed. 

In  obedience  to  the  ancient  Democratic  doc- 
trine of  Jackson  and  Benton,  very  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  financial  field;  very 
much  remains  to  be  done  with  our  currency 
and   with  our   national  debt     But   I  defy  the 
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most  skjllful  political  physiognomist  to  see  any 
resemblance  in  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day 
to  the  party  of  Jackson  and  Benton  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  majority  have  denied  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  an  opportunity  to  refund  some 
$700,000,000  of  the  national  bonds.  There  are 
some  $490,000,000  of  5  per  cent  bonds,  and 
$250,000,000,  more  or  less,  of  6  per  cent,  bonds 
which  he  could  refund  in  four  percents  at 
least 

Now,  it  is  true  they  have  brought  in  a  bill 
which  they  will  claim  in  the  campaign  they 
were  willing  to  adopt,  and  they  will  say  that 
that  bill  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
chance  to  refund  that  portion  of  the  national 
debt.  But  the  bill  named  a  bond  at  3^  per 
cent,  and  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
no  discretion  whatever;  he  must  refund  by 
selling  at  par  a  3>^  per  cent  bond,  or  not  refund 
at  all. 

Now,  I  am  inclined  to  charge  that  those  who 
offered  to  press  that  bill  did  not  intend  to  pass 
it;  or,  if  they  did,  they  did  not  expect  that  un- 
der it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
able  to  refund  the  fives  and  sixes.  However,  it 
has  had  one  considerable  effect.  It  has,  with- 
out doubt,  tended  to  maintain  at  a  very  high 
rate  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  in  the  market  of  New 
York.  It  has  done  somebody  good;  to  the 
brokers  of  Wall  street,  if  to  no  others. 

The  great  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  establish  specie  payments  and 
strengthen  our  credit  throughout  the  world,  is 
left  without  power  to  take  advantage  of  the 
most  favorable  opportunity  which  has  occurred 
in  the  linancial  market  since  the  war,  or  will 
probably  come  again  within  ten  years.  The 
opportunity  is  passing.  If  the  Secretary  could 
receive  power  to-day  he  could  use  it,  but  the 
session  is  almost  ended. 

If  the  Democratic  party  has  any  foreign  pol- 
icy of  any  description,  it  has  not  manifested  it, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  any  bill  before  tliis  House, 


certainly  in  no  bill  which  has  been  pressed  into 
prominence. 

For  many  years  past  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  reproaching  the  Re  • 
publicans  for  the  depressed  condition  of  Amer- 
ican shipping.  What  have  they  done  to  reme- 
dy it?  Can  any  one  recall  a  bill,  among  the 
six  thousand  or  more  of  this  Congress,  that 
proposes  any  remedy?  There  may  be  one  in 
some  committee-room,  possibly  one  on  the  cal- 
endar. But  nobody  has  said  a  word  for  it,  nor, 
so  far  as  I  can  remember,  urged  the  considera- 
tion of  any  measure  relating  to  that  subject. 

That  depressed  condition  of  American  ship- 
ping resulted  from  obvious  necessity,  from  a 
wonderfully  exhausting  w^r,  from  an  expanded 
paper  currency,  from  the  inflated  condition  of 
prices  in  this  country,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  our  capitalists  and  our  seamen  to  engage 
profitably  in  that  business  in  competition  with 
the  cheap  capital  and  the  cheap  labor  of  other 
countries. 

But  there  might  be  some  partial  remedies. 
Where  are  they?  Have  the  Democrats  offered 
any? 

Gentlemen  of  the  majority  are  quite  willing, 
I  know,  upon  river  and  harbor  bills  to  waive 
that  hostility  to  internal  improvements  which 
used  to  be  a  Democratic  doctrine.  Manv  of  us 
remember  reading  in  our  youth  or  boyhood  the 
appeals  made  by  the  grand  Henry  Clay  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements,  and  remember  that 
the  policy  was  in  general  denounced  by  the 
leading  Democrats  of  that  day. 

The  Democratic  party  has  gotten  well  over 
its  opposition  to  internal  improvements.  It  is 
willing  to  take  all  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  give  in  that  direction.  At  this  session  it 
runs  the  river  and  harbor  bill  up  to  nine  mil- 
lions or  thereabout.  I  am  willing  to  vote  reas- 
onable or  liberal  sums  to  such  purposes  where 
the  water  is  over  three  or  four  inches  deep,  but 
I  call  attention  to  this  matter  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  Democratic  party  which 
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used  to  hold  quite  different  doctrine  is  now 
indiscriminately  and  unreservedly  in  favor  of 
"the  old  flag  and  an  appropriation;''  and  the 
Republicans — to  their  credit  be  it  said — have 
been  the  restraining  influence  in  this  House  in 
regard  to  many  extravagant  expenditures. 

In  many  things  the  Democratic  party  has 
lost  all  respect  for  State  rights.  It  is  ready  to 
welcome  any  trespasser  upon  the  doctrine  if  he 
only  brings  money  enough  in  his  hands  to  con- 
done for  a  violation  of  the  theory,  whether  the 
expenditure  be  in  the  way  of  extravagant  plans 
for  national  quarantines,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  in  any  other 
of  numerous  directions.  Members  of  that  par- 
ty have  no  dread  of  Federal  money,  but  a  very 
great  dread  of  Federal  justice  in  many  things. 

At  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  they  ap- 
peared here  as  a  "solid  South"  with  a  northern 
attachment,  filled  with  a  marvelous  joy  over 
their  renewed  control  of  Congress,  and  a  more 
marvelous  audacity  in  their  programme  of  re- 
actionary legislation.  The  fall  election  inter- 
vened. Does  any  man  recall,  has  any  man 
read  of,  a  more  remarkable  change  in  the  tem- 
per and  spirit  of  a  party  than  that  which  oc- 
curred between  last  June  and  the  beginning  of 
this  session?  Then  they  were  without  fear, 
full  of  defiance  and  self-assertion.  Now  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  they  are  most  in  dread  of 
James  A.  Garfield  or  the  "whisper  of  Cipher 
Alley."  They  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  dis- 
avowed any  doctrine  asserted  last  year,  but 
there  has  never  been  seen  a  party  of  unruly 
boys  brought  under  such  good  discipline  so 
speedily.  There  are  men  on  the  other  side 
who  have  been  full  of  red-hot  speeches,  but 
they  have  been  sweet,  calm,  and  mild  as  a  sum- 
mer evening.  Their  doctrines  are  still  held  but 
nobody  has  asserted  them. 

The  result  of  Republican  legislation  in  the 
years  since  the  war  has  been  to  strike  off  in  the 
aggregate  $i,ooo,ooo,oc»  of  the  public  debt — 
not  all  bonded  debt,  but  of  floating  and  bonded 


debt,  $i,oocxooo,ooo.  It  has  reduced  the  annual 
burden  of  interest  from  nearly  $i5o,ooo,ocx>  to 
something  like  $9aooo,ooa  Since  our  nomi- 
nations at  Chicago,  American  credit  has  reached 
the  highest  point  it  has  ever  known,  4  per  cent, 
bonds  standing  between  9  and  10  per  cent, 
above  par. 

Such  facts  are  not  without  their  significance. 
They  show  that  the  portion  of  the  community 
devoted  to  cold  business,  caring  nothing  for 
sentiment  when  figures  are  in  question,  looking 
at  political  questions  from  the  stand  point  of 

dollars  and  cents,  know  to  whom  the  good  cred- 
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it  of  this  country  is  due ;  and  when  the  Repub- 
lican party  makes  a  good  nomination  and  starts 
out  bravely  upon  a  campaign,  the  money  mark- 
et discounts  the  hopeful  future  and  is  willing 
to  pay  millions  of  dollars  more  for  bonds  in 
evidence  of  its  faith  In  the  policy  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  in  its  chances  of  future  success. 

Now,  upon  this  financial  policy  in  general 
there  are  two  courses  and  only  two:  One  is 
forward  in  the  direction  of  specie  payment  and 
a  sound  constitutional  currency  of  the  precious 
metals ;  the  other  is  in  the  direction  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  national  banks,  the  revival  of 
the  "wild-cat"  State  banks,  and  a  general,  in- 
definite, prolonged  issue  of  legal-tender  paper 
in  time  of  peace.  These  are  the  two  roads.  In 
one  of  these  the  Republican  party  is  well  ad- 
vanced; it  is  the  road  it  has  always  pursued. 
The  Democratic  party  has  uniformly  opposed 
every  one  of  the  successive  and  successful 
financial  measures  from  1861  down  to  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment  and  since  that  time. 
It  is  obliged  by  the  logic  of  history  to  continue 
to  pursue  that  course.  If  it  is  not  going  to  do 
so  it  has  given  us  no  good  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  more  hopelessly  divided  as  a  party 
now  than  when  it  was  a  minority  in  this  House. 
Compactly  organized  then,  with  the  sole  duty 
of  opposition,  it  was  united  and  vigorous.  Now, 
with  a  temporary  measure  of  success,  and  more 
of  hope  than  it  has  entertained  in  twenty  years. 
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it  is  timid  and  doubting.  It  has  no  policy  as  a 
whole  upon  any  one  of  the  great  questions  that 
agitate  the  public  mind,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  those  questions  inherited  from  war — 
the  maintenance  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  amendments — their  enforcement 
in  every  particular,  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple in   the  great  right  of  suffrage,  the  protec- 


tion of  the  equal  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
men  in  every  part  of  the  Union  so  far  as  the 
Federal  power  can  justly  reach.  Concerning 
all  these  things  it  indulges  its  inherited 
traditional  prejudices,  but  upon  the  wide  range 
of  other  g^reat  national  tasks  and  problems  it 
has  shown  itself  practically  without  a  creed 
or  policy. 
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^HE     southern    portion    of    the 
Union  has  furnished  few    men 
who     can      be    placed     above 
Joseph    E.    Brown,     of    Atlanta, 
Georgia.     He  is  a  native  of  Pick- 
ens District,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
was  born,  April  15,  1821.     He  lived  and 
worked  on  the  farm  with  his  father,  un- 
til his  nineteenth  year,  when,  with  his 
father's  consent,  he  went  to  seek  his  for- 
tune.     Previous  to  this  his  father  had  re- 
moved to  Georgia,  and  when  the  young 
man  started  for  himself,  his  first  step  vvas 
to  return   to  South  Carolina    and  enter 
Calhoun  Academy,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  diligently  preparing  for 
the   duties   of   life.     Having   completed 
but  a  portion  of  the  course  of  study,  he 
went  to  Canton,  Georgia,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  during  the  year   1844, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar.     Having  chosen  his  profes- 
sion, he  wished  to  become  as  thoroughly 
equipped  for  successful  work  as  possible. 
Accordingly  he  took  a  course  in  the 
Yale  College  Law  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in   1846.     He  immediately 
returned  to  Canton,  Georgia,  and  entered 
upon  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted 


his  life.  For  three  years  Mr.  Brown  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  his  profession, 
and  was  rewarded  with  success.  His 
practice  was  growing  and  remunerative, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  his  merit  his 
reputation  was  increasing. 

In  1849  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  and  served  one  term. 
He  was  not  ambitious  of  political  honors^ 
and  declined  a  re-election  that  he  might 
apply  himself  to  the  work  he  preferred. 
A  man  of  his  marked  ability,  however, 
could  not  remain  in  entire  seclusion.  In 
1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
College  of  his  State,  and  the  youngest 
member  of  that  body.  In  that  Presiden- 
tial campaign  he  was  a  supporter  of 
Pierce  and  King.  Three  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  the  responsible  post  of 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Cir- 
cuit. This  position  he  held  with  credit 
to  himself  for  two  years,  when  he  re- 
signed it  to  accept  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  Governor,  which  was  tendered 
to  him.  His  opponent  Wiis  Hon.  Benja- 
min H.  Hill.  After  a  spirited  canvass 
he  was  elected,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1859.      Governor  Brown   was  an  ultra 
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Southerner,  and  an  original  Secessionist. 
His  influence  in  his  State  was  powerful, 
and  the  influence  of  his  State  was  second 
to  none.  Central  and  important  in  its 
position,  it  was  looked  to  as  the  Key- 
stone in  the  southern  arch.  Mr.  Brown 
used  all  his  wisdom  and  skill  in  shaping 
the  course  of  events  in  the  South  in  i860- 
61,  and  during  the  years  of  fire  and 
sword  that  were  brought  on  by  the  Se- 
cession movement.  He  was  continued 
in  the  oflice  of  Governor  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  which  resulted  so  disastrous- 
ly for  his  State;  being  swept,  as  it  was, 
by  Sherman's  army  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea. 

He  accepted  the  fate  of  war.  He  ac- 
quiesced in  the  reconstruction  measures, 
believing  that  resistance  to  their  execu- 
tion would  be  more  injurious  to  his  State 
than  any  evils  that  might  result  from 
them.  This  course  rendered  him,  for 
the  time,  unpopular  in  his  State.  As  the 
Democratic  party  of  his  State  opposed 
reconstruction,  Mr.  Brown  acted  with 
the  Republicans.  He  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  that  nominated 
General  Grant,  and  supported  him  for 
the  Presidency. 

In  1868  the  Republicans  in  the  Legis- 
lature nominated  him  as  their  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator.  A  few  dis- 
affected ones,  acting  with  the  Democrats, 
defeated  him.  This  was  the  first  and 
only  defeat  suffered  by  him.  But  few 
public  men  have  ever  been  so  uniformly 


successful,  when   before  the  people  for 
their  suffrages. 

He  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  by  Governor 
Bullock,  and  held  that  position  about  two 
years,  when,  in  December,  1870,  he  re- 
signed, and  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Western  Atlantic  Railroad  Company. 

In  1872  he  again  united  in  political 
work  with  the  Democratic  party  on  ac- 
count of  its  professed  acceptance  of  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  the  nomination 
of  Horace  Greeley  as  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. 

For  ten  years  he  devoted  himself 
strictly  to  business,  not  being  a  candidate 
for  any  political  office.  In  May,  1880, 
he  was  tendered  the  appointment  of  Sen- 
ator, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Senator  Gordon.  He  at 
first  refused,  but,  being  urged  by  the 
Governor,  he  accepted,  with  the  express 
understanding  that  he  would  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term,  and  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  succession.  When  the  old 
opposition  to  him,  on  account  of  his  posi- 
tion on  reconstruction  matters,  was  re- 
vived, he  reconsidered  his  decision,  enter- 
ed the  race,  and  was  re-elected  by  more 
than  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  University,  and  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  educational  progress  of 
the  South. 
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PENSIONING  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 


Mr,  BrowH*s  Spettk^  tUlivered  in  ike  Untied  States  Senate,  yune,  l^A,  iSSx 


Mr.  President:  This  government,  after 
too  long  delay,  granted  pensions  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  without  any  qual- 
ifications as  to  their  wealth  or  poverty. 

We  had  the  war  of  1 812.  A  long  time  passed 
before  there  were  any  pensions  granted  to  the 
soldiers  of  that  war,  but  the  time  did  come 
when  the  government  judged  it  was  proper,  on 
account  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
them  to  their  country,  to  grant  pensions  to  the 
old  and  decrepit  soldiers  of  the  war  of  181 2. 
And  I  recollect  no  provision  in  that  act  that 
drew  any  distinction  between  him  who  was  in 
the  poor-house  or  the  old  soldier  who  lived  in 
good  style  and  had  means  to  support  himself* 
The  pension  was  not  for  his  poverty,  but  for 
the  valuable  service  rendered  to  his  country. 

About  thirty-four  years  ago  we  declared  war 
against  Mexico,  and  the  soldiers  of  this  country 
rallied  under  the  flag  of  the  government  and 
marched  to  that  foreign  soil  and  achieved  feats 
of  valor  the  equal  of  which  have  scarcely  been 
known  on  any  other  fields.  They  soon  overran 
the  country,  humbled  the  government  of  Mexi- 
co, and  dictated  terms  at  its  capital ;  and,  as  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Maxey] 
justly  tells  us,  we  annexed  as  the  result  of  that 
conflict  of  arms  an  empire  of  territory  and  an 
empire  of  wealth.  The  number  of  men  was 
comparatively  small  who  achieved  this  grand 
result  True,  we  have  since  pensioned  the 
wounded  and  those  who  were  disabled  in  that 
war.  Time  has  passed  along  and  many  of  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war  as  it  has  been 
so  well  and  so  eloquently  said  by  the  able  Sena- 


tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voorhees,]  are  becoming 
decrepit  They  are  now  mostly  old  men ;  all 
except  the  youth  who  went  in  then  are  now 
gray-headed,  time-worn,  little  able  to  work  for 
their  support 

My  honorable  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Williams,]  in  this  state  of  the  case, 
comes  forward  with  his  bill  to  pension  those 
old  veterans  who  were  his  companions  in  arms, 
and  the  gallant  old  soldiers  of  the  Indian  wars, 
and  we  are  met  here  with  amendments  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  intended  to  defeat  this  meas- 
ure. I  neither  impugn  nor  question  the  mo- 
tives of  Senators,  but  I  say  it  seems  to  us  this 
is  the  intention ;  and  if  the  amendments  prevail, 
that  this  is  to  be  the  effect  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ingalls]  is  in 
substance  that  all  the  soldiers  who  lately  fought 
in  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  on 
the  Union  side  are  to  be  now  pensioned.  An- 
other amendment,  offered  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Blaine,]  is  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war  are  pnly  to  be  pen- 
sioned where  it  is  shown  that  on  account  of 
their  poverty  their  necessities  require  it 

As  I  have  said,  that  is  an  unusual  amend- 
ment because  it  has  not  been  incorporated  in 
other  bills  granting  pensions  to  soldiers  who 
have  defended  the  honor  and  the  flag  of  their 
country.  It  is  not  a  proper  time  now,  I  insist, 
to  pension  the  Union  soldiers  indiscriminately, 
nor  do  I  suppose  honorable  Senators  on  the 
other  side  have  any  intention  of  doing  so,  be- 
cause the  period  has  not  arrived  which  has 
brought  them  to  old  age,  or  that  has  caused 
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them,  on  account  of  their  age  or  infirmities,  to 
be  unable  to  work  for  an  honest  living.  If  it 
were  the  purpose  of  Senators  to  vote  to  give 
them  pensions  indiscriminately  now,  it  would 
then  be  the  object  of  my  amendment  to  post- 
pone the  operation  of  that  part  of  the  act  till  as 
long  a  period  of  time  is  past  after  the  service 
was  rendered  as  has  already  passed  in  the  case 
of  soldiers  of  the  war  against  Mexico  and  of  the 
Indian  wars. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  justly  asserted  that  we  of 
the  South  have  been  illiberal  in  voting  pensions 
to  Union  soldiers  who  were  disabled  by  the 
war.  But  we  insist  that  the  cases  are  not  par- 
allel. It  is  not  proper  to  put  the  Union  soldier 
on  the  pension-roll  by  the  side  of  the  old  soldier 
in  the  war  against  Mexico,  because  the  length 
of  time  has  not  passed  which  disables  him  by 
age  or  infirmity  from  making  his  own  living  by 
his  own  exertions  or  his  own  labor. 

When  the  Senators  introduce  an  amendment 
here,  which  they  have  not  done,  to  limit  the 
period  of  the  age  at  which  a  soldier  who  served 
in  either  of  the  wars  shall  draw  a  pension,  I  may 
then  be  prepared  to  say  something  on  that  sub- 
ject. If  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  instance,  chooses  now  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  pension  a  soldier  of  the  war  for 
the  Union  who  is  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of 
age,  I  may  or  may  not  be  found  voting  with 
him.  If  he  chooses  to  introduce  an  amendment 
here  that  a  soldier  who  served  in  the  war 
against  Mexico  shall  not  be  pensioned  until  he 
has  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  I  may  or  may  not 
be  willing  then  to  vote  with  him.  But  no  such 
question  as  that  which  the  honorable  Senators 
have  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
is  now  before  us.  I  am  discussing  the  bill  with 
the  amendments  submitted;  and  I  am  replying 
to  the  arguments  which  have  been  made  on 
those  amendments.  I  sav  that  the  cases  of  the 
Union  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican 
war  arc  not  parallel ;  because  there  were  about 
two  niillions  of  men  in  the  Union   Army,  and 


about  one  hundred  thousand,  I  believe,  in  the 
army  against  Mexico;  and  the  proportion  of 
old  men  in  the  Union  Army  that  served  any 
length  of  lime  may  not  have  been  much  great- 
er than  in  the  Mexican  war ;  but  I  presume  it 
was  something  greater,  because  they  were  called 
out  sometimes  for  mere  local  service,  for  thirty 
days ;  and  I  give  the  Senators  the  benefit  of  all 
that ;  but  I  say  that  does  not  affect  the  question 
we  are  now  discussing.  I  will  meet  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  the  two  able  Senators  when 
it  comes  in  shape  for  action  before  the  Senate. 

The  time  has  come  when  I  think  it  is  proper 
to  pension  the  soldiers  of  the  war  against  Mex- 
ico and  the  Indian  wars;  and  when  amend- 
ments come  up  as  to  limiting  the  period  of  time 
or  the  age  when  they  shall  have  it,  I  will  then 
consider  that  question.  When  interrupted  by 
the  three  honorable  Senators  I  was  discussing 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  by 
which  he  proposes  to  pension  in  the  case  of  the 
soldiers  against  Mexico  only  those  who  are  in- 
digent; and  I  was  attempting  to  show  the  Sen- 
ate that  that  was  an  exception  never  made 
heretofore  in  a  general  pension  bill,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  proper  one  to  make  against  the  men 
who  had  performed  the  feats  of  gallantry  and 
had  achieved  the  grand  results  that  the  men 
did  who  fought  against  Mexico.  That  is  about 
what  I  desire  to  say  upon  that  point. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  few  remarks  upon 
another  point. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Conkling,]  it  is  true,  did  not  say  that  the  Sena- 
tors on  this  floor  who  fought  on  the  Confeder- 
ate side  of  the  late  war,  which  he  terms  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  sit  here  by  the  grace  of  the 
government,  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side, 
or  of  the  parly  to  which  the  honorable  Senator 
belongs;  but  why,  let  me  ask  that  honorable 
Senator,  was  it  necessary  to  throw  out  the  idea 
on  that  point  that  we  sit  here  under  circum- 
stances where  the  title  to  our  seats  might  at 
least  by  implication  be  questioned.^ 
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The  honorable  Senator  in  his  interrogatories 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  desired  to  know 
whether  the  result  achieved  by  the  Union  army 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  not  much 
greater,  more  grand,  and  glorious  than  the  re- 
sult achieved  by  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against 
Mexico.  On  this  point  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
must  suppose  now  that  Providence  overruled 
our  efforts  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  I 
presume  a  wise  Providence  had  a  grand  object 
in  that  result,  and,  if  He  had,  He  will  doubtless 
continue  to  develop  His  designs  until  the 
achievements  of  the  Union  army  in  restoring 
the  Union  may  be  above  comparison  with  the 
achievements  of  any  other  army  that  ever  went 
into  the  field.  If  I  am  right  as  to  the  divine 
will  in  this  matter,  then  I  trust  these  grand  and 
glorious  results  may  be  perpetual,  and  may 
bring  us,  with  good  government,  unbounded 
wealth  and  unlimited  prosperity. 

But  why,  let  me  ask,  are  we  thus  told  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  gently,  delicately, 
mildly,  that  we  hold  title  to  our  seats  here  by 
grace?  Your  armies  fought,  as  you  claimed, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union ;  you  could 
not  preserve  it  without  representatives  from  all 
the  States  in  this  Chamber.  The  constitution 
of  our  fathers,  the  compact  of  union  of  our 
fathers,  requires  that  each  State  shall  have  two 
representatives  of  her  own  free  choice  in  this 
Chamber ;  and  I  care  not  how  long  a  State  has 
been  in  rebellion,  when  she  lays  down  her  arms 
and  you  refuse  to  permit  her  Senators  to  come 
back  into  this  Senate  and  occupy  their  seats, 
you  do  that  which  you  did  not  profess  to  do 
during  the  war;  you  destroy  the  Union  of  the 
constitution  by  refusing  to  permit  the  different 
departments  of  the  government  to  perform  the 
functions  required  by  the  constitution. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  a  right  to  two  Sen- 
ators on  this  floor  under  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  they  hold  their  seats  here  by  the 
grace  of  no  political  party,  of  no  government, 
of  no  department  of  government,   and  of  no 


other  power  on  the  face  of  this  earth  except  a 
guaranteed  right  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  sit  here  as  matter  of  right, 
and  not  as  matter  of  grace. 

True,  we  attempted  to  go  out  of  the  Union. 
I  grant  it  I  was  a  secessionist,  earnest  and 
active ;  I  mince  nothing  about  it.  Georgia  sent 
about  one  hundred  regiments  into  the  field 
against  you,  organized  by  me  as  Governor  of 
my  State  or  called  in  under  the  conscript  act  of 
the  Confederate  States,  which,  as  all  know,  I 
did  not  approve.  We  fought  you  honestly. 
We  were  as  earnest,  as  honest,  as  bold,  and  as 
gallant  as  you  were  in  the  struggle.  We  be- 
lieved we  were  right 

I  believe  it  yet.  I  say  we  were  right  on  prin- 
ciple at  the  time.  Two  great  questions  brought 
the  war  about.  They  were  slavery  and  our  dif- 
ferences on  the  right  of  secession.  Two  great 
questions,  the  discussion  and  agitation  of  which 
shook  this  country  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence. Bold  men,  enthusiastic  men,  I  may  say 
patriotic  men,  each  believing  they  were  right, 
advocated  their  own  ground  with  zeal  and 
ability. 

We  of  the  South  believe  we  had  a  right  to 
slavery  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  our 
fathers.  The  people  of  New  England  and  Old 
England  imported  the  slaves.  You  did  not  find 
it  profitable  to  continue  to  use  them,  and  you 
sold  them  to  our  fathers.  As  you  did  not  find 
it  profitable,  and  it  could  be  made  profitable  in 
the  South,  you  sold  them  to  our  fathers,  took 
their  money,  which  you  put  into  brick  and 
mortar,  factories,  shipping,  and  other  profitable 
investments  that  built  you  up  and  made  you  a 
great  people.  I  would  detract  nothing  from 
your  merits.  I  admire  your  industry,  I  admire 
your  educational  institutions,  and  I  admire  your 
prosperity,  and  wish  you  well  in  it 

Your  people,  after  the  importation  of  slaves 
had  ceased,  became  dissatisfied  with  t»lavery 
when  we  became  prosperous  with  it,  and 
without    going    over     the   ground     so    often 
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occupied,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  do  here, 
suffice  it  to  say  we  reached  the  point  where  you 
had  elected  a  President  on  a  sectional  issue 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  we  of  the 
South  thought  we  saw  in  this  no  other  alter- 
native than  the  ultimate  downfall  of  slavery, 
or  the  exercise  of  what  we  considered  the  in- 
herent right  of  secession  and  withdrawing  from 
the  Union. 

On  this  issue  you  resorted  to  arms  to  compel 
us  to  remain  in  the  Union.  We  met  you  in 
the  high  court  of  your  own  choice,  knowing 
that  on  the  issue  of  that  litigation  was  involved 
the  question  of  slavery  as  well  as  the  right  of 
secession.  I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now 
that  the  right  of  secession  was  inherent  in  the 
several  States,  but  when  we  staked  it  upon  the 
issue  as  joined,  we  were  bound  honorably  and 
in  good  faith  to  abide  the  judgment  of  that 
highest  of  human  tribunals,  the  ultima  ratio 
regum.  The  result  of  that  litigation  in  that 
high  court  of  last  resort  was  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  that  slavery  was  abolished,  per- 
petually, forever  abolished,  and  must  always  re- 
main abolished,  and  that  ours  is  an  indestructible 
Union  of  indestructible  States.  And  as  I  said 
in  the  Senate  the  other  dav,  while  I  would  have 
given  my  life  then  to  maintain  our  institution 
of  slavery,  believing  it  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  both  races,  morally,  politically,  socially,  and 
religiously,  yet,  if  by  turning  my  hand  over  to- 
day I  could  reinstate  it  I  would  not  do  so.  I 
accept  the  result,  feel  bound  by  the  judgment, 
and  shall  never  move  for  a  new  trial.  And  I 
say  the  same  as  to  the  question  of  secession ;  I 
consider  it  forever  settled. 

I  did  think  a  State  had  the  right  to  secede,  and 
still  think  it  had,  but  the  decision  of  that  high 
court,  as  already  stated,  was  against  the  right 
and  against  my  judgment  of  the  right,  and  I 
feel  bound  by  that  decision,  which  settles  the 
question  finally,  perpetually,  forever. 

Now,  'vill  tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  please  put 
that  with  the  other  answer?     That   is  where   I 


stand.  I  hold  that  a  great  war  like  the  late  war 
between  the  States  always  settles  something. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  settled  something. 
We  went  into  that  war  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britpin :  we  came  out  a  free  country,  with  free 
and  independent  States.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion that  the  English  government  had  the  right 
to  control  us  as  colonies  under  her  charters  be- 
fore that  war.  It  is  equally  clear  that  she  has 
no  right  to  do  it  now.  Why?  Because  the 
war  settled  that  question  and  settled  it  forever. 
It  settled  it  against  England ;  it  settled  it  in  our 
favor,  and  we  are  no  longer  the  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  it 
must  be  admitted  that  wars  do  often  legislate, 
or  at  least  they  decide  disputed  rights. 

The  parallel,  to  some  extent,  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  is  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  as 
you  term  it,  and  as  we  must  all  term  it  on  ac- 
count of  our  failure.  At  the  time  we  did  not 
so  consider  it.  If  we  had  succeeded  we  would 
have  been  patriots  and  heroes,  but  having 
failed  we  were  rebels;  consequently  we  must 
accept  the  term  "the  war  of  the  Rebellion." 
That  war  settles  it  permanently  and  absolutely 
that  slavery  is  dead  and  that  the  right  of  seces- 
sion is  lost  and  gone  forever,  just  as  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  settled  the  fact  that  we  were  no 
longer  colonists  of  the  English  governnnent. 
But  while  that  was  true,  it  did  not  settle  the 
fact  that  the  States  had  no  rights  in  the  Union. 
It  settled,  and  settled  perpetually,  the  question 
of  our  right  to  go  out.  That  will  never  be 
contested  again,  but  we  stand  with  whatever 
reserved  rights  we  orginally  had  in  the  Union 
under  the  constitution,  with  the  perfect  right 
of  State  representation  upon  this  floor,  without 
favor  or  grace  from  any  quarter,  and  with  the 
perfect  right  of  local  self-government  as  prac- 
ticed bv  the  fathers,  limited  only  bv  the  new 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  And  so  has 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
effect  decided  since  the  war. 

Many  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  were 
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Whigs  originally,  and  I  will  admit  that  we 
stand  to-day  in  this  government  more  nearly 
upon  the  original  platform  of  the  Whig  party 
than  that  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  I 
belong  and  in  whose  fold  I  was  reared.  We 
cannot  now  stand  to  the  full  extent  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
because  the  war,  so  far  as  the  right  of  secession 
is  concerned,  has  settled  that  against  us;  but 
we  can  stand  upon  the  doctrines  of  Clay,  Jack- 
son, and  Webster  as  to  the  rights  of  the  States. 
And  there  is  where  I  think  we  do  stand,  and 
where  all  States  and  parties  should  continue  to 
stand. 

Now  a  word  further  in  reference  to  our 
right  to  be  here.  I  admit  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  we  were  the  vanquished  you  were  the  con- 
querors, and  I  as  an  original  secessionist,  believ- 
ing we  had  gone  out  of  the  Union  and  had 
been  conquered,  admitted  your  right  to  dictate 
the  terms  as  conquerors. 

When  President  Johnson  committed  the 
great  mistake  of  not  calling  Congress  together 
and  submitting  his  plans  to  them  before  he  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  Southern  States,  and 
dictated  his  termh,  I  advised  our  people  in- 
stantly to  accept  them.  Why?  Because  im  I 
understootl  it  we  had  seceded  and  you  had 
made  war  upon  us,  and  in  that  war  you  were 
conquerors,  and  you  had  a  right  to  dictate  the 
terms;  and  as  the  President  alone,  in  the  ad- 
vance of  Congress,  represented  the  conquerors,  I 
bowed  to  his  dictation.  We  had  no  one  else  to 
appeal  to. 

When  Congress  assembled,  and  the  Republi- 
can party  being  largely  in  the  majority,  repudi- 
ated his  action  and  took  the  matter  in  hand,  you 
dictated  terms  that  we  of  the  South  thought 
very  hard ;  but  hard  as  I  thought  they  were,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  and  because  there  was  no 
escape  from  it,  I  advised  our  people  at  once  to 
recognize  your  authority,  acquiesce,  and  prompt- 
Iv  complv  with  vour  dictation.  We  had  tried 
rcsistiince    to    your    authority    when    we   had 


nearly  half  a  million  of  gallant  men  under 
arms,  and  by  your  superior  numbers  and  re- 
sources you  had  decimated  our  ranks  and  com- 
pelled us  to  surrender.  At  the  end  of  the 
struggle  you  had,  I  believe,  over  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  troops  organized  and  on  jour 
muster-rolls,  in  service  and  ready  for  service. 
Having  failed  to  make  effective  resistance  while 
our  armies  were  in  the  field,  I  saw  no  hope  of 
it  after  they  had  surrendered  and  you  remained 
armed  and  equipped  in  all  the  plentitude  of 
your  power.  In  this  state  of  the  case  I  was 
satisfied  the  wisest  thing  our  people  could  do 
was  to  agree  with  the  adversary  quickly,  I 
thought  it  of  the  first  importance  to  get  back 
into  the  Union  and  get  rightful  representation 
in  Congress  as  States,  even  upon  the  unjust 
terms  of  vour  dictation.  And  I  so  advised  our 
people. 

It  is  true  I  went  through  a  hard  ordeal  on  ac- 
count of  that  advice,  but  I  have  never  vet 
regretted  it,  because  I  thought  it  was  best  for 
my  section  and  best  for  the  whole  country. 
And  I  think  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that 
time  has  j)roven  the  correctness  of  my  judg- 
ment. I  then  stood  upon  the  platform  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  reconstruction  measures  dic- 
tated by  Congress.  I  still  stand  there.  The 
Democratic  party  of  the  wliole  Union  stands 
there  to-dav,  and  has  stood  there  for  the  last 
eight  years.  I  supported  Grant  in  1868.  The 
national  Democratic  party  supported  Greeley 
in  1S72.  It  seemed  to  me  we  were  then  to- 
gether again.  And  I  have  constantly  acted 
with  them  since  then.  But  at  that  time  other 
eminent  gentlemen  differed  with  me.  They 
were  honest  as  I  was.  I  impugn  the  motives 
of  nobodv.  I  onlv  speak  of  the  historv  of  those 
events.  I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  you  con- 
sidered us  still  verv  rebellious,  because  the 
section  to  which  I  belonged,  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion,  did  not  instantly  acquiesce  in  every- 
thinj;  vou  dictated.  Let  us  look  at  this  a  little 
and  see  if  you  ought  not  to  have  viewed  our 
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course  with  a  little  more  fairness,  not  to  say 
charity.  It  seems  to  me  justice  required  that 
in  passing  upon  our  acts  you  should  have  taken 
into  the  account  our  true  condition  and  the 
great  embarrassments  of  our  situation. 

We  may  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  going 
into  the  war.  I  think,  however,  there  was  no 
other  way  on  earth  to  get  rid  of  the  slavery 
question.  It  was  only  a  question  whether  we 
would  fight  it  out  or  our  children  would  have 
to  fight  it  out.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  went  into 
it  a  wealthy  people.  We  lost  by  the  results  of 
the  war  over  two  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars* worth  of  slaves.  We  supported  our  own 
armies  for  four  years  out  of  our  substance.  It 
is  true  the  Confederate  government  and  the 
States  issued  bonds  and  notes,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  war  you  required  us  to  repudiate  them  abso- 
lutely ;  and  I  admit  you  had  a  shadow  of  reason 
for  that.  It  was  said  there  were  Union  men  in 
those  States,  and  Union  men  had  a  right  to  go 
there  and  settle,  and  that  no  Union  man  should 
be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  war 
debts  of  the  Confederate  States.  That  was  the 
most  feasible  grounds  on  which  you  put  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  you  required  us  to  repudi- 
ate those  obligations,  and  the  result  was  as 
stated,  we  supported  our  armies  for  four  years 
out  of  our  own  substance. 

Then  wc  returned  to  the  Union  as  soon  as 
you  would  let  us.  It  is  true  we  were  in  rather 
an  awkward  dilemma  for  a  time.  Durin*^  the 
war  you  said  we  had  no  ri^ht  to  go  out ;  that 
we  never  were  out;  that  our  ordinances  of 
secession  were  nullities;  that  we  were  all  the 
time  in  llic  Union.  Well,  we  surrendered, 
after  we  had  made  as  gallant  a  fight  as  we 
could,  and  we  came  back  with  our  representa- 
tives ready  to  acquiesce  in  your  theory,  and  in 
good  faith  resume  our  place  in  the  Union,  and 
you  refused  to  admit  us.  You  said  we  were  in 
while  we  were  fighting  you,  but  we  found  we 
were  out  when  we  laid  down  our  arms.  How- 
ever, after  a  long  struggle  you  did  admit  us,  but 


on  what  terms. ^  You,  by  the  fourteenth  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  the  reconstruction 
acts,  disfranchised  every  man,  who  had  held 
office  and  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, from  voting  for  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tions held  under  the  reconstruction  acts,  and 
after  that  period,  not  from  voting,  but  from 
holding  office  until  relieved  by  Congress. 

Well,  now  look  at  that.  You  will  at  least 
admit  that  the  people  of  the  South  were  a  gal- 
lant people.  And  you  can  readily  imagine  how 
keenly  they  felt  terms  of  that  character.  They 
thought  it  was  hard,  even  cruel,  that  you  should 
impose  such  terms ;  but  you  did  impose  them. 
Furthermore,  when  you  finally  let  us  back  into 
the  Union,  we  of  course  had  to  assume  our  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  on  your  side.  In 
other  words,  in  proportion  to  our  means  we 
had  to  pay  our  part  of  the  debt  contracted  for 
the  support  of  the  Union  armies,  and  not  only 
so,  but  we  have  to  pay  our  part  of  the  very 
large  sum  that  is  now  annually  appropriated  to 
pension  Union  soldiers,  and  I  grudge  not  a 
dollar  of  it  to  them,  for  they  were  gallant  men 
fighting  for  their  honest  convictions.  On  the 
other  hand  I  think  you  should  sympathize  with 
trie  poor  maimed  soldier  who  on  our  side  felt 
that  he  was  fighting  in  as  sacred  a  cause  as 
yours,  and  believed  he  was  right,  who  can 
draw  no  pension  because  he  was  on  the  weaker 
side. 

But  that  was  not  all.  You  set  our  slaves  free 
as  I  have  said,  and  then  ver}'  soon  after  that 
you  put  the  ballot  in  their  liands  to  go  to  the 
polls  by  the  side  of  those  who  had  lately  been 
their  masters  and  owners  and  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

Now,  I  beg  Senators  to  remember  that  all 
these  things  taken  together  were  very  trying  to 
a  gallant  people.  A  people  who  had  gone 
into  the  war  from  honest  conviction  that  they 
were  right,  who  had  lost  in  the  contest  under 
circumstances  like  these  would  verv  natural- 
Iv   feel   the  defeat  and  the  terms    imposed   bv 
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the  conqueror  keenly,  and  it  would  have  been 
remarkable  if  there  had  been  no  riots,  no 
bloodshed,  no  lynch  law,  nothing  there  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  society.  It  is  only  re- 
markable, when  we  think  of  all  we  had  to 
undergo  in  the  reconstruction  period,  and  the 
losses  of  the  war,  and  the  irritations  growing 
out  of  it,  where  every  family  had  lost  a  father, 
a  brother,  or  a  son,  to  say  nothing  of  property, 
not  that  we  should  have  had  so  much  of  dis- 
order, but  remarkable  that  we  did  not  have 
more  of  it  Place  yourselves  in  our  situation, 
with  our  misfortunes,  and  tell  me  if  you  think 
your  people  would  have  acted  with  greater 
moderation  or  less  of  violence. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ingalls] 
tells  us  that  if  this  bill  passes  we  put  upon  the 
pension-rolls  a  portion  of  the  old  Mexican  sol- 
diers and  the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  wars  who 
fought  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  under  the 
rebel  flag.  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  so, 
because  they  were  as  gallant  a  body  of  men  as 
you  ever  knew  when  they  fought  under  the 
Union  flag.  And  when  their  section  was  in- 
vaded, and  they  were  satisflcd  they  were  right, 
they  rallied  to  arms  and  they  did  fight  like 
heroes  under  the  rebel  flag.  But,  after  all  the 
hard  terms  you  put  upon  us,  after  all  we  have 
had  to  suffer,  as  just  recited,  are  these  gallant 
old  heroes  to  be  still  further  punished?  Is  the 
bloody  shirt  to  wave  forever.^  Is  there  to  be 
no  time  when  the  offense  of  fighting  gallantly 
for  honest  convictions  is  condoned? 

We  do  not  ask  you,  Senators,  to  pension 
them  because  they  fought  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  but  give  them  pensions  because  they 
fouj^ht  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  under  the 
,  flaj^  of  the  Union.  You  say  you  forgive  the 
balance.  You  do  not  require  us  now  to  take 
the  oath  that  wc  did  not  engage  in  the  Rebellion 
before  we  ran  hold  olTice.  You  permit  the 
mass  of  our  people  to  go  to  the  polls  by  the  side 
of  their  former  slaves  and  vote.  Why,  then, 
will  you  make  the   point  here  that   these  old 


heroes  served  in  the  rebel  army  when  asked  to 
give  them  pensions  for  the  service  done  upon 
a  foreign  field  under  the  Union  flag?  I  think 
Senators  on  the  other  side  will  not  be  so  illib- 
eral as  that  It  seems  to  me  to  be  illiberality. 
Now,  when  the  war  is  over,  and  you  have  dic- 
tated the  terms  and  enjoyed  the  results,  you 
might  at  least  be  content  to  waive  further  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  these  gallant  men,  who 
were  acting  under  honest  convictions  during 
the  late  civil  strife,  and  give  them  pensions  for 
valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Union.  Why 
not? 

While  on  the  floor  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  another  subject  that  is  not  exactly  ger- 
mane to  this  issue,  but  I  shall  not  have  another 
opportunity,  and  as  it  is  in  reply  to  remarks 
that  dropped  on  the  first  day  I  sat  in  the  Senate 
from  Senators  on  that  side,  I  ask  your  indul- 
gence. It  is  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 
colored  race  by  the  people  of  the  South  since  the 
war.  I  know  that  much  was  said  about  sworn 
testimony  as  to  riots  and  bloodshed  in  the  South 
soon  after  the  war.  Much  of  this  testimony  was 
from  sources  wholly  unreliable  and  unworthy 
of  credit.  But  I  have  admitted  that  there  was 
some  of  it,  and  have  given  you  the  reasons  for 
it.  Now  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  that  day  is 
passed.  In  my  State — and  I  can  speak  more 
certainly  in  reference  to  it  because  I  am  better 
informed  there — we  have  as  orderly  a  commu- 
nity to-day  as  Senators  from  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  have  in  theirs.  Law*and 
order  reign  supreme,  and  he  who  inflicts  an 
injury  upon  a  colored  man  must  answer  for  it 
to  the  law.  Not  onlv  that;  the  colored  race 
has  behaved  well ;  they  are  working  well,  and 
we  feel  most  kindly  toward  them.  Why  should 
we  not?  They  were  raised  in  our  households; 
the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  premises 
had  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  and  car- 
ing for  them.  That  responsibility  added  to 
the  common  dictates  of  humanity  and  our  in- 
terest  in  them  made  us  treat  them  well.    There 
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were  some  bad  slaveholders  as  there  are  some 
bad  husbands  and  guardians  in  northern  States ; 
but  such  was  not  the  rule. 

When  the  war  came  the  newspapers  on  your 
side  predicted  that  it  must  be  of  short  duration 
because  our  negroes  would  rise  in  insurrection 
and  soon  disband  our  armies.  Well,  I  confess 
we  were  not  without  some  apprehension  on 
that  subject,  and  they  could  have  disbanded 
Lee's  army  any  moment  they  had  risen  in  in- 
surrection in  the  rear.  I  mention  that  to  show 
you  the  kindly  understanding  that  existed  be- 
tween the  two  races  at  the  time.  There  was  no 
bad  feeling  there  between  them,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  struggle,  where  they 
were  not  torn  away  from  us  by  the  Union 
armies  intervening,  they  behaved  as  well  as 
any  race  could  behave,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  it. 

When  General  Sherman  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  my  State  and  I  called  out,  in  addition  to 
the  very  large  number  in  Confederate  service, 
the  old  men  up  to  fifty-five  and  the  boys  down 
to  sixteen,  it  was  an  extraordinary  levy  on  ac- 
count of  the  invasion.  The  whole  manhood  of 
the  white  race  was  in  the  martial  field  and  the 
whole  manhood  of  the  colored  race  was  in  the 
corn-field  and  the  cotton-field.  They  had  it  in 
their  |>ower  to  disband  our  armies,  but  they  did 
not  choose  to  do  it,  and  when  the  news  would 
come  of  one  of  Lee's  or  Stonewall  Jackson's  bril- 
liant movements  and  splendid  victories,  I  have 
seen  them  throw  their  caps  high  into  the  air 
and  shout  for  joy  over  it.  The  only  inquiry 
was,  '*How  is  Massa  John  or  Massa  Tom  ?  Is 
he  out  safe  .^"  Hence  I  say  we  have  no  reason 
to  feel  unkindly  toward  them. 

Then  again  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  you 
gave  them  the  ballot  by  our  side  without  educa- 
tion, without  training,  without  any  state  of  pro- 
bation, it  was  certainly  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. We  anticipated,  it  is  true,  great  trouble, 
and  we  did  have  trouble,  because  that  class  of 
men    called    carpet-baggers,    who     were    ad- 


venturers, who  had  no  stake  at  home,  came 
down  and  took  charge  of  them  and  often  misled 
and  deceived  them,  and  in  that  way  we  had 
trouble,  but  take  it  altogether  they  behaved  then 
— I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  it — better  than 
probably  almost  any  other  race  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  Then  I  say 
we  are  not  hostile  to  the  colored  race.  We  are 
their  friends  and  they  are  our  friends. 

Now,  a  little   further.     Soon  after  the  war, 
and  during  the  reconstruction  period,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  education  came  up.     It  was  a  very 
vexed  question.    The  leaders  of  the  two  races 
came  together  when  the  first  Legislature  under 
the  reconstruction  acts  was  in   session — and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it  was  colored — to 
confer  on  that  subject  as  to  what  was  best  to  be 
done.     I  recollect  a  delegation  of  them  came  to 
my  office — I  was  then  on  the  supreme  bench  as 
chief-justice  of  my  State — and  asked  my  advice 
about  it,  and  I  know  they  asked   the  advice   of 
other  gentlemen  very  freely.     I  said,  "We  can- 
not have  mixed  schools;    you   build  a   school - 
house  for  your  children  on  one  hill,  and  we  will 
build  for  ours  upon  another,  and  we  will  divide 
the  money  with  you   honestly   and   faithfully; 
you  shall  have  your  honest  pto  rata  according 
to  the  number  of  children  vou  have  within  the 
school  age,  and  though  we  have  to  pay  it — and 
as  a  people  we  are  left  very  poor — we  believe  it 
right  that  you  have  your  part  of  it,  and  we  wiU 
see  that  you  get  it."     At  the  time  we  could  not 
make  large  appropriations  for  that  purpose,  but 
we  did  the  best  we  could  and  divided  the  fund 
fairly.     It  has  since  increased  till  I  see  by   the 
last  report  of  our  able   State  school   commis- 
sioner  we    now     raise    and    apply    to   public 
schools  in  our  State  about  $400,000  annually. 

The  question  came  up  also  as  to  the  education 
of  their  sons  at  college,  and  they  asked  what 
about  that  We  said  to  them,  "In  the  present 
state  of  feeling  here  if  you  send  your  sons  to 
college  with  ours  there  will  be  trouble  and 
probably  it  will   break  up  the  college,  but  we 
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will  build  you  a  college;  select  your  place;  we 
will  appropriate  money  out  of  the  treasury  to 
construct  your  buildings  for  you,  and  we  will 
appropriate  exactly  the  same  amount  an- 
nually to  your  college  that  we  do  to  our  own, 
or  if  you  will  adopt  a  college  that  a  noble 
charitable  society  of  New  England  has 
already  located  in  Atlanta,  and  they  will 
waiye  the  denominational  feature,  we  will 
adopt  that  as  the  colored  college  of  the  State, 
and  we  will  make  the  appropriation  to  it. 

Prior  to  that  time  we  had  appropriated  an- 
nually $8,000  to  our  State  university.  That  year 
we  appropriated  $8,000  each  to  the  college  for 
the  whites  and  the  college  for  the  colored.  A 
colored  member  went  into  the  Legislature  and 
moved  that  the  schools  be  kept  forever  separate. 
A  white  member  thereupon  moved  that  the 
colored  race  should  have  their  fair  proportion 
of  the  fund.  Both  propositions  were  adopted, 
and  a  fair  division  was  made.  It  was  just  and 
it  was  right.  It  was  true  that  one  of  the 
executives  of  the  State  since  did  recommend 
that  the  $8,000  a  year  to  the  colored  college  be 
discontinued  for  what  he  considered  good 
reasons,  but  after  the  question  had  been 
thoroujEjhly  canvassed  in  the  Legislature  the 
appropriation  was  made  by  a  majority  so  over- 
whelming that  there  was  scarcely  any  division 
upon  it.  Then  when  our  convention  of  1877 
met,  which  framed  our  present  constitution, 
they  incorporated  into  it  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  State  should  continue  to  make 
suitable  appropriations  to  maintain  a  colored 
college. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  maintains  a  system  of 
public  schools.  It  employs  sixty -odd  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  They  are  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  by  taxation  of  the  people.  Part  of  the 
schools  were  built  for  the  colored  race  and  part 
for  the  white,  and  they  have  had  equal  justice 
there  all  the  while,  and  there  is  no  complaint 
whatever;  at  least  I  hear  none,  and  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the   board   since  its  organization. 


Therefore  I  say  the  colored  people  are 
satisfied.  We  have  given  them  fair  play  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  through- 
out. 

We  employ  the  colored  people.  They  are 
the  best  laborers  we  can  get.  You  may  talk 
about  German  immigration,  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, or  any  other  immigration  into  the  State,  I 
would  not  give  the  negro  as  a  laborer  in  the 
cotton-field  for  any  man  of  any  race.  They  are 
laboring  there  faithfully  and  we  are  paying 
them  justly,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Many  of  them  are  accumulating  property.  We 
are  glad  of  it.  We  feel  kindly  toward  them. 
We  wish  them  well.  You  made  them  citizens 
and  we  now  wish  to  aid  them  to  be  good 
citizens,  and  to  become  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety.   To  that  end  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power. 

I  know  I  should  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senate 
for  making  this  digression,  as  it  is  not  germane 
to  this  particular  debate ;  but  while  on  the  floor 
I  have  asked  the  privilege,  because  I  think  some 
honorable  Senators  on  the  other  side  the  other 
day,  from  the  tenor  of  their  speeches,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  did  not 
understand  the  facts  of  the  case  or  the  relations 
as  they  exist  between  the  two  races  in  our  State 
at  the  present  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  tlirough 
substantially  what  I  desired  to  say.  I  have 
already  said  that  we  are  paying  our  part  of  the 
taxes  to  pension  your  wounded  soldiers,  and  we 
do  not  grudge  it  to  them,  though  we  deeply  de- 
plore the  fact  that  ours  have  no  pensions.  The 
only  chance,  probably,  for  the  South  to  have  a 
little  in  return  is  for  you  to  give  pensions  to 
these  old  Mexican  veterans,  and  veterans  of  the 
Indian  wars.  I  know  Senators  on  the  other 
side  cannot  be  charged  with  want  of  generosity ; 
but  I  ask,  is  it  generous  in  the  present  state  of 
the  case  to  refuse  a  little  pittance  to  those  men 
who  composed  that  grand  army  of  invasion  of 
Mexico,  the  superior  of  which,  according  to  its 
numbers,   has   never   been    known    upon    the 
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planet  that  wc  inhabit?  I  appeal  to  Senators 
to  withdraw  the  objection,  and,  at  least,  do  that 
much  for  the  men  who  served  so  gallantly 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union  so  long  ago,  both 
in  the  Indian  wars  and  the  Mexican  war,  and 
do  not  lay  to  their  account  the  fact  that,  pursu- 
ant to  their  honest  convictions,  thcv  have  since 
served  their  own  States  and  their  own  section 
in  what  you  term  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  It 
seems  to  me,  after  all  that  has  been  condoned 
and  all  we  have  suffered,  that  might  be  passed 
over  on  this  occasion,  and  that  your  magnanim- 
ity might  prompt  you  to  act  liberally  toward 
them. 

When  wc  retiu*ned  to  the  Union  we  did  so  in 
good  faith.  The  question  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion is  settled  forever,  and  with  its  settlement 
our  faith  is  pledged  to  stand  by  and  defend  the 
constitution  and  the  Union.  In  the  field  you 
found  the  Southern  armies  to  be  brave  men, 
and  brave  men  are  never  treacherous.  Should 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers  at  any  time 
involve  this  government  in  war,  the  people  of 
the  North  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  promptness,  earnestness,  and  gallantry  with 
which  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  will 


rally  around  the  old  flag  and  bear  it  triumpn- 
antly  wherever  duty  calls.  If  that  emergency 
were  now  upon  us,  the  comrades  in  arms  of 
Sherman  and  Johnston,  who  once  confronted 
each  other  with  such  distinguished  heroism 
would  rally  together  in  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and,  vying  with  each  other,  would  perform  such 
prodigies  of  valor  as  the  world  has  seldom  wit- 
nessed. This  being  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  the  present  feeling  of  the  great  masses 
of  people  on  each  side,  let  us  do  justice  to  each 
other,  restore  cordial  and  fraternal  relations, 
and,  folding  up  the  bloody  shirt,  let  us  bury  it 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  resurrection ;  and 
let  us  unite  in  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
will  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  once  more, 
not  in  name  only,  but  in  reality,  a  united 
people,  ready  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all.  And  let  us  move  forward  grandly  and  glo- 
riously in  united  efforts  to  restore  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  substantial,  growing,  material 
prosperity ;  and  we  will  then  bring  to  the  whole 
country  peace,  happiness,  and  fraternal  rela- 
tions. This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  by  the  patriotic 
people  of  ail  parts  of  the  Union. 
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fMONG  the  leaders  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  IIouhc 
of  Representatives,  Samuel  J, 
Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  holds 
1  prominent  post.  He  is  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  born  on 
the  loth  of  October,  iSzS.  He  ob- 
tained a  good  academic  education,  and 
sjjent  his  early  manhood  in  business 
pursuits.  He  early  entered  the  field  of 
politics,  first  in  his  native  city,  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  City  Coun< 
dl,  when  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  He  held  this  position  for  four 
years,  and  was  then  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  where  he  served  in  1S5S  and 
'59.  In  1S62  he  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress, 
and  has  held  membership  in  the  House 
continuously  since  that  lime.  ^  His  time 
of  service  numbers  twenty  full  years, 
and  he  has  just  been  chosen  for  another 
term  by  an  increased  majority  to  what 
he  previously  received.  Mr.  Randall 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
grcss,  ant!,  on  the  death  of  Hon.  M.  C. 
Kerr,  who  had  been  elected,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall was  chosen  to  that  important  posi- 
tion jit    the   commencement  of   the  sec- 


ond session  of  the  Forty-fourth,  and 
was  honored  by  re-election  to  the  same 
position  in  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses.  The  Republicans 
having  a  majority  in  the  next  Congress, 
Mr.  Randall  failed  of  a  re-election. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Sjjeaker  of 
the  next  Congress,  and  stands  a  strong 
chance  for  the  election. 

During  his  long  term  of  service  he 
has  held  many  prominent  positions  on 
important  committees,  and  has  exerted 
strong  influence  on  the  course  of  legis- 
lation, especially  while  his  party  held 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  while  he  occupied  the 
Speaker's   chair. 

While  the  majority  of  his  paity  are 
opposed  to  a  protective  tariff,  he  is  in 
favor  of  it,  and  this  fact  makes  him 
a  more  acceptable  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Speaker,  to  the  Republican 
minority,  than  some  of  his  prominent 
competitors, 

Mr.  Randal!  is  a  slirewd  and  saga- 
cious party  leader,  rather  than  a  great 
statesman.  He  commands  the  respect 
of  his  politic.il  opponents,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  party  ■ 
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Mr.  President:  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anv  bill  which  wc  can  consider  at 
this  session  of  Congress  more  important  than 
the  one  now  under  consideration,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  many  members 
of  this  House  who  really  desire  to  prevent 
legislation  upon  this  subject.  We  want  to 
legislate,  and,  in  mv  opinion,  we  shall  legis- 
late upon  this  matter.  We  are  not  bound 
to  wait  from  day  to  day  for  gentlemen  who 
want  to  speak  by  the  hour.  It  is  their  duly 
to  be  here,  and  tcf  avail  themselves  of  the  dis- 
position manifested  by  the  House  to-day,  to 
give  them  the  opportunity,  under  the  rules, 
to  speak  upon  this  bill,  and  to  speak  by  the 
hour,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  should  not  be  procras- 
tinated because  such  gentlemen  absent  them- 
selves. If  they  are  not  hero,  it  is  their  own 
fault;  and  public  business  should  not  be 
delayed  in  consequence.  Il  i^  desirable  that 
we  should  proceed  to  consider  this  ])ill  under 
the  live-minute  rule. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  the  hill,  as 
reported  and  printed,  to  which  I  cannot  give 
my  support.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DunnellJ  in  the  sug- 
gestion, that  if  we  are  to  have  what  I  might 
denominate  a  call-bond,  running  from  two 
to  ten  years,  we  can  make  such  loan  in 
larger  amount  than  this  bill  proposes.  It 
will  be  observed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury states  in  his  last  report  that,  during  the 
next  ten  vears,  as  he  believes  there  can  be, 
and  should  be,  taken  up  $52o,cxxj,ooo  of  public 
indcbtednos,  to  go  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking 


fund.  I  would  like  to  see  the  difference  of 
opinion,  as  to  this  character  of  legislation 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  reconciled 
as  far  as  i>ossible.  I  would  like  to  see  an 
agreement  that  the  larger  p>art  of  the  in- 
debtedness, falling  due  next  July,  shall  be 
met  by  a  call-loan,  running  from  two  to  ten 
years.  The  figures  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  show  that  the  amount  which 
should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  varies  from  $40,000,000  to  $60,000,- 
000,  yearly,  from  1882  to  1891,  inclusive. 
We  could  provide  in  this  bill  that  the  first 
year  $4aooo,ooo  should  be  paid  to  the  credit 
of  the  sinking  fund;  the  second  year,  $45,- 
000,000;  the  next  three  years,  $50,000,000 
annu.illy;  the  next  three  years,  $55,000,000 
annually;  and  the  last  two  years,  $60,000,000 
annually.  We  should,  in  this  way,  get  clear 
of  an  existing  objection  on  the  part  of  some 
to  a  long  bond.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  handle,  as  I  do  not  doubt  he 
can,  $52o,ooo,o(X),  or  thereabout,  of  these 
call-bonds,  then  there  will  remain  but  $100,- 
000,000  to  be  placed  as  a  permanent  loan 
at  three  per  cent. 

I  think,  myself,  from  examination,  that 
$6oo,(XJo,cxx)  in  the  aggregate  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient amount  for  us  to  provide  for  by 
legislation.  There  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
31st  of  December,  18S0,  $13,414,000  on  ac- 
count of  the  loan  of  February,  1S61  ;  and 
the  Seeretarv  of  the  Treasury  states  that  he  has 
the  money  to  meet  that  requirement.  In 
July  next  there  will  be  redeemable  in  the 
aggregate   .^^672, 2 24,800  of  bonds.    It   is    prac- 
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tically  all  in  one  shape.  It  is  redeemable 
then,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Government.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tells  us  that,  from  money  now 
in  the  Treasury,  he  can  pay  $50,000,000  of 
that  amount,  thus  reducing  the  aggregate 
amount  to  $622,224,800  that  we  must  pro- 
vide for  by  legislation.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
resources  of  the  Treasury,  that  we  can  go 
further,  and  pay  to  the  extent  of  $72,224,- 
800,  and  that  we  need  not  provide  for  more 
than  an  issue  of  $600,000,000,  to  include 
both  the  proposed  call  Treasury  notes  and 
bonds,   both   at   3  per  cent,   per  annum. 

In  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  provide,  if 
possible,  as  an  auxiliary  to  this  legislation, 
that  the  national  banks  shall  be  compelled 
to  deposit,  entirely  in  3  per  cent  bonds, 
the  amount  required  by  them  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury,  as  a  protection  for  the 
holders  of  their  circulation.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  such  a  provision  would  inter- 
fere with  a  seeming  contract  w^ith  the  banks. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  we  have 
the  power,  by  a  law,  to  change  the  require- 
ment as  to  the  form  of  the  securities  to  be 
placed  by  the  banks  in  the  Treasury,  as  a 
protection  to  the  note  holders,  and  indicate 
a  particular  bond  at  a  particular  rate  of 
interest.  If,  upon  examination,  it  be  found 
that  wc  jx)ssess  this  power,  then  I  would 
like  so  to  legislate  that  the  entire  $359, 
000,000  of  bonds  held  by  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  as  security  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  banks,  shall  be  exclusively 
in  the  3  por  cent,  indebtedness  now  to  be 
issued.  Thus  we  should  make  an  immedi- 
ate market  for  those  bonds  to  the  extent 
oi  $359,000,000  from  that  source.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  tells  us  that,  of  the 
bonds  falling  due  on  the  first  of  July  next, 
$200,000,000  are  held  by  the  banks.  As  to 
this   amount,    there    would   be     no    difficulty  ; 


but  I  would  prefer  to  go  further,  and  say  to 
the  banks,  "We  propose  now,  by  legislation,  to 
change  the  character  of  the  guarantee  which 
the  people  have  in  the  deposit  of  bondft  for 
the  national  bank  circulation  ;  and,  instead 
of  depositing  six  per  cent,  five  per  cent., 
four  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  four  per 
cent,  bonds,  you  shall  make  your  entire 
deposit  in  three  per  cents."  Should  the  banks 
accept  this  condition,  they  could,  with  much 
more  equity,  come  forward  and  ask  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  taxation  on  their 
circulation. 

I  have  observed  that  the  banks  study,  as 
other  people  do,  their  interests,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
banks  to  have  this  deposit  of  bonds,  for  the 
protection  of  the  note- holder,  placed  perma- 
nently in  the  form  of  bonds  bearing  three 
per  cent,  interest.  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
banks  of  Philadelphia,  when  I  say  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  promote,  as  far  as  they 
can    under   the   law,   this   form   of  deposit. 

I  am  asked,  if  I  suppose  the  banks  will 
be  willing  to  take  these  three  per  cents,  in 
lieu  of  the  four-and-a-half  or  four  per  cents, 
that  they  now  hold.  I  think  that  they  will. 
As  to  $200,000,000  of  the  bonds  falling  due 
in  May  and  July,  1881,  and  at  present  held 
by  the  banks,  they  naturally  would,  and,  as 
to  the  other  bonds  held  by  them,  they  would 
realize,  by  sale,  the  premium  on  their  bonds 
bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  Thus,  we 
would  immediately  make  a  market  for  our 
three  per  cent,  bonds.  The  banks  would  at 
once  become  larger  purchasers,  and  other 
capitalists  would  follow  their  example.  The 
entire  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States,  held  by  the  national  banks. 
State  banks,  savings-banks  and  private  banks, 
can  be  stated  at  more  than  $630,000,000.  It 
is  so  invested  by  them  for  security  as  the 
safest  place  in  which  to  deposit  it,  beyond  all 
the  contingencies    of    trade    and    commerce, 
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and  I  believe  the  banks  of  the  country, 
just  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  will  promptly  come  forward  and  secure 
for  these  three  per  cent,  bonds  an  early 
taking,   so   far  as   they   are   able. 

There  is  one  further  remark  I  desire  to 
make.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  whv  the  United  States  should  not 
borrow  money  at  as  low  a  rate  of  interest 
as  any  other  of  the  civilized  nations.  We 
have  the  ability,  which  is  an  important  fact 
for  the  investor  to  know,  and  we  have  the 
disposition  to  meet  principal  and  interest 
of  our  debt.  England  borrows  money  at 
three  per  cent.,  and  is  now  trying  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  to  two-and-a-half 
per  cent. ;  and  yet  England  confessedly  never 
expects  to  pay  the  principal  of  her  public 
debt,  and  has  sometimes  a  struggle  to  meet 
the  interest  upon  it.  Holland  borrows  money 
at  less  than  three  per  cent.,  a  fact  which, 
I  think,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fernando  Wood],  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  will  corroborate. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason  why 
United  States  securities  should  not  have  a 
superior  credit  to  those  of  any  other  nation, 
or  why  United  States  bonds  should  not 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  governmental  secur- 
ities. What  wc  ought  to  do  concerning  the 
provisions  of  a  refunding  bill,  at  this  time, 
is  precisely  what  any  good  business  man 
would  do  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs,  that  is,  borrow  money  in  a  manner 
where  we  can  borrow  it  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest. 

J  come  now  to  touch  another  point.  I  find 
in  this  bill  a  re-enactment  of  various  laws  in 
connection  with  the  past  funding  of  the  public 
debt,  laws  passed  under  totally  different  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  in  reference  to  which  there 
has  been,  in  my  mind,  some  abuse.  If  there 
is  in  any  of  these  laws,  which  are  pro- 
posed by   this  measure   to  be  re-enacted,  and 


given  fresh  force  and  effect,  anything  which 
provides  for  the  payment  of  a  commission 
for  the  disposal  of  these  new  bonds  which 
are  to  be  issued,  then  I,  for  one,  want  to 
know  it.  We  ought  to  know,  before  we 
are  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  propo- 
sition, whether  the  re-enactment  of  any  of 
the  laws  alluded  to,  renews  the  payment 
of  any  such  commission.  I  do  not  believe 
in  re-enacting  any  such  law.  I  do  not 
see  any  propriety,  or  any  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government 
paying  any  commission.  Let  the  purchaser 
pay   the   broker  commission. 

There  is  another  feature  in  reference  to 
which  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
that  is,  whether,  in  any  law  which  it  is 
proposed  by  this  bill  to  re-enact,  there  is 
any  provision  for  the  payment  o^  double 
interest   in   any   case. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  from 
the  Treasury  Department  the  amount  of 
money  paid  in  the  way  of  double  interest. 
There  was,  during  1879,  refunded  about 
$740,000,000  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States.  I  learn  from  a  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that,  in 
1879,  there  were  $83,773,778.50  of  money 
due  to  bond  holders,  according  to  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  face  of  the  bonds,  and 
yet,  on  a  prior  page  of  that  same  report,  I 
find  there  was  actually  paid,  on  account  of 
interest  during  that  same  year,  $105,327,- 
949.  The  difference  is  $21,554,170.50.  I 
can  account  for  a  part  of  this  difference.  I 
find  there  is  not  included  the  amount  of 
interest  paid  on  account  of  Pacific  railroad 
bonds,  which  is  $3,800,000,  or  thereabout. 
I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  commis- 
sion was  paid  on  the  $740,000,000  ex- 
changed  or   redeemed   during   the   said    year; 
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but  at  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  the  high- 
est commission  allowed  by  law,  it  would 
only  be  $3,700,000,  and  the  two  together 
would  make  $7,500,000,  or  thereabout. 
There  is  still  an  amount  of  over  $14,000,- 
000  that  I  cannot  account  for  in  any  other 
way  than  as  having  been  paid  out  on 
double  interest  account  during  that  year. 
This  is   a   large   sum. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  matter  con- 
nected with  the  formation  and  passage  of 
this  bill  which  should  be  looked  to  in  the 
most  careful  manner  ;  and  we  should  pro- 
vide in  some  way  absolutely  that  there 
%hall  not  be  payment  of  any  double  inter- 
est. The  interest  should  cease  upon  one 
bond  as  soon  as  there  is  another  bond  is- 
sued  to  replace   it. 

I   have    been    induced    to  make  these    re- 


marks, not  in  the  light  of  criticism  upon 
the  bill,  but  simply  in  a  way  suggestive 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in 
order  that  they  may  proceed  to  make  such 
investigations  into  the  subject  to  which  I 
have  directed  their  attention,  as  will  make 
this  bill  in  accord  with  the  necessities  of 
the  government,  and  so  satisfactory  as  to 
procure  a  favorable  public  judgment.  I 
want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  facilitate  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  refunding  operations  in 
every  possible  way.  There  is  not,  as  far 
as  I  believe  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  any  considerable  number  of 
members  of  this  House  who  do  not  want 
every  necessary  legislation  enacted  to  meet 
these  bonds  in  July,  and  we  shall  fail  in 
our  duty  if  we  omit  providing  a  satisfac- 
tory  manner  of  meeting  them. 
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AMES  A.  GARFIELD  was 
[^  bom  in  Orange,  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  November  19, 
1 83 1,  and  when  two  years  old 
was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
toil  and  privation,  such  as  many  know 
who  are  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
in  a  new  country. 

He  improved  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  village  school  a  short  time  yearly, 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  When  in 
his  seventeenth  year  he  found  employ- 
ment on  the  Ohio  canal,  at  first  as  driver 
on  the  tow-path,  and  afterward  as  a  boat- 
man. In  184S  he  returned  to  his  home, 
attended  school  during  the  winter,  and 
excited  a  thirst  for  something  better  in 
life.  In  March,  1849,  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Chester;  remained  there  two 
years,  teaching  during  the  winter,  attend- 
ing the  academy  the  two  remaining 
term>>,  and  occupying  his  spare  time 
and  vacations  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
In  the  snrinjj  of  iS^i  he  removed  to 
Hiram,  and  cntcTcd  the  Institute  at  that 
place.  He  empl(n'ed  himself  in  his  new 
locati(Mi  vcrv  much  as  he  had  at  Chester. 
He   remained  at  Hiram  until    1S34,  dis- 


tinguishing himself  by  his  progress  in 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1854 
he  entered  Williams  College,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1856,  taking  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class.  The  next  year  he  returneil 
to  Hiram,  and  spent  one  year  as  tutor, 
and  the  next  year  was  chosen  President 
of  the  institution.  In  this  capacity  he 
served  until  his  entrance  into  political 
life.  He  became  well  and  favorably 
known  among  the  educational  men  of  the 
State,  and  was  an  able  orator  and  influen- 
tial worker.  His  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances concluded  that  he  could  render 
valuable  service  in  another  field,  and  he 
was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
State  Senate  in  1859.  He  took  an 
important  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
body,  distinguishing  himself  as  a  clear 
thinker,  able  debater,  and  laborious 
worker,  investigating  thoroughly  all 
(questions  demanding  his  attention. 

In  August,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forty-second 
Ohio  Volunteers,  and,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  camp  duty,  was  promoted  Colonel. 
With  his  regiment,  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Buell,  in  Kcntuckv, 
was    assiorned    to    the    command    of    a 
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brigade,  and  ordered  into  East  Kentucky 
to  drive  the  Confederate  forces,  under 
General  Marshall,  from  the  State.  This 
vvork  he  performed  in  such  a  masterly 
way  that  his  reputation  as  a  volunteer 
commander  was  well  established,  and  on 
January  lo,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier  General. 

Returning  from  East  Kentucky,  he 
found  Buell  on  his  way  to  join  Grant  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  hastened  to  over- 
take him.  He  arrived  on  the  battle-field 
the  second  day  of  the  fight,  and,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Twentieth  Brigade,  shared 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  that  hard-fought 
field.  Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  on  his  recoverv  was  ordered  to 
Washington,  and  appointed  on  the  court- 
martial  for  the  trial  of  Fitz  John  Porter, 
and  was  fully  convinced  that  that  officer 
well  deserved  the  punishment  he 
received,  if  not  a  severer  sentence,  and  at 
a  later  date  was  ready  to  defend  the  just- 
ness of  the  sentence  from  his  place  in 
Couirress.  He  was  next  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Rosecranz, 
and  assisted  in  the  arduous  toils  of 
the  campaign  under  that  officer,  win- 
ning new  laurels  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Chickamauga  and  the  operations 
which  followed.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S63,  he  was  commissioned  a 
Major  General. 

While  in  the  field,  his  friends  at 
home  concluded  that  he  could  render 
more  valuable  service  to  his  countrv  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  than  on  the 
battle-field,  and    nominated    him  to  rep- 


resent his  district  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  triumphantly 
elected.  He  served  in  the  Thirty - 
eighth  and  every  successive  Congress 
to   the   Forty-seventh. 

Upon  taking  his  place  in  the  House, 
at  first,  he  was  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  the  next  Congress  he  was 
given  a  place  on  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means.  Mr.  Garfield  never 
accepted  any  special  trust  without  tak- 
ing particular  pains  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  most  successful  fulfillment  of 
it.  He  had  made  a  thorough  study 
of  military  science  and  practice,  and 
was  eminently  successful  in  planning 
and  carrying  through  campaigns,  and 
performing  all  duties  in  connection 
with  his  place  on  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  He  made  a  masterly  study 
of  the  whole  financial  question,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  best  posted  man 
in  Congress  on  such  questions.  No 
question  of  importance  ever  came  be- 
fore the  House,  during  the  years  of 
his  membership,  but  was  thoroughly 
studied  by  this  faithful  servant  of  the 
people.  So  great  was  his  devotion  to 
public  duties  that  his  health  suffered, 
and,  under*  his  physician's  advice,  he 
sailed  for  Europe  after  the  close  of 
the  summer  session  of  the  Fortieth 
Congress. 

Mr.  Garfield  made  many  important 
speeches  in  the  House,  and  was  always 
accorded  the  most  careful  attention  by 
both   parties.     The  following   are  some 
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of  his  most  noted  addresses,  and  show 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  of  which 
he    was  considered   a   master: 

On    the    s8th    of   January,    1864,   he 
spoke     on     the    confiscation     of     rebel 
property,  and   in  March,   on  free  com- 
merce   between   the   States.      In   Janu- 
ary, 1865,  he   delivered   a  strong  argu- 
ment    in      favor   of     the     amendment 
abolishing  slavery;   and  in  1866,  having 
been    appointed   to   duty  on   the   Ways 
and    Means  Committee,  he  spoke   very 
fully    on    the    question    of    the    public 
debt   and   specie   payment.      The   same 
year,   he  spoke  on   the  revision  of   the 
tariff,  and,  the  following  year,  opposed 
the  inflation  of  the  currency.      In   1868 
he  spoke    on   the    power  of    Congress 
in     relation     to    the    reconstruction     of 
the    Southern  States,  opposed   the  posi- 
tion  of    the  President,   and,  when   the 
measure   came   before   the   House,   sus- 
tained  the   movement   to  impeach  him. 
In    the    Forty-first    Congress    he    was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing  and  Currency,  and   gave  particular 
attention  to  the  subjects  connected  with 
it.       He    turned    his    attention    to    the 
question   of   the   Census,  and   drafted  a 
bill     for    taking     the    census    of    1870, 
which   was    not   adopted.      It   was   the 
basis     on     which     that     of    .1880    was 
taken,    which    is     the    most    thorough 
and    complete   ever    attempted.      From 
187 1   to   1875  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.     In  1876  he 
was  appointed   one  of  the  two  Repub- 
lican members  from  the  House,  on  the 


Electoral  Commission.  In  the  agita- 
tion of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment, during  the  Forty-fifth  Congress, 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  financial  leaders  in  favor  of  the 
measure. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  never  took  his  seat, 
as  the  same  year  he  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Chicago 
(Convention,  and  elected  the  same  fall. 
Mr.  Garfield  was  not  an  aspirant  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  but 
attended  the  convention  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Secretaiy  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 
When  it  became  evident  that  neither 
Sherman  nor  Blaine  could  be  nomi- 
nated, their  friends  united  upon  Mr. 
Garfield,  and  gave  him  the  nomination. 

The  position  to  which  he  was  chosen, 
was  one  full  of  difficulties.  There 
were  bitter  factional  fights  in  his  own 
party,  and  a  vigilant  and  powerful 
opposition,  almost  evenly  dividing  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  judicious  care, 
and  might  have  succeeded  in  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  the  country  suc- 
cessfully; but,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1 88 1,  he  was  struck  down  bv  the 
assassin's  bullet,  which  was  fired  by  a 
disappointed    office-seeker. 

For  almost  three  months  he  lin- 
gered, wavering  between  life  and  death. 
He  endured  the  pain  and  agony  with- 
out a  murmur.  Patiently  and  cou- 
rageously he  fought  hour  by  hour  for 
life.     The  hearts  and  the  hopes   of  the 
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whole  country  were  turned  to  him. 
There  was  no  North,  no  South,  no 
East,   no   West,  but   a   united    country. 


praying  for  his  recovery.  He  lingered 
until  the  19th  of  September,  when 
death  released  him   from  his  sufferings. 


NOMINATING  SHERMAN. 


Mr,  GarfUld*s  speech^  delh^ered  at  the  Chicago  Convention^  in  yune^  iS8o, 


Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  witnessed  the 
extraordinary  scenes  of  this  convention 
with  deep  solicitude.  No  emotion  touches 
my  heart  more  quickly  than  a  sentiment  in 
honor  of  a  great  and  noble  character.  But, 
as  I  sat  on  these  seats  and  witnessed  these 
demonstrations,  it  seemed  to  me  vou  were 
a  human  ocean  in  a  tempest.  I  have  seen 
the  sea  lashed  into  a  fury  and  tossed  into 
a  spray,  and  its  grandeur  moves  the  soul  of 
the  dullest  man.  But  I  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the 
sea  from  which  all  heights  and  depths  are 
measured.  When  the  storm  has  passed,  and 
the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean, 
when  sunlight  bathes  its  smooth  surface, 
then  the  astronomer  and  surveyor  takes  the 
level  from  which  he  measures  all  terrestrial 
heights  and  depths.  (Jentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention, your  present  temper  may  not  mark 
the  healthful  pulse  of  our  people.  When 
our  enthusiasm  has  passed,  when  the  emo- 
tions of  this  hour  have  subsided,  we  shall 
find  the  calm  level  of  public  opinion  below 
the  storm  from  which  the  thoughts  of  a 
mighty  people  are  to  be  measured,  and  by 
which  their  final  action  will  be  determined. 
Not  here  in  this  brilliant  circle,  where  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  women  are  assembled, 
is  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  to  be  de- 
creed ;   not  here,   where    I   see    the    enthusi- 


astic faces  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six 
delegates,  waiting  to  cast  their  votes  into 
the  urn  and  determine  the  choice  of  their 
party  ;  but  by  four  million  Republican  fire- 
sides, where  the  thoughtful  fathers,  with 
wives  and  children  about  them,  with  calm 
thoughts  inspired  by  love  of  home  and  love 
of  country,  with  the  history  of  the  past, 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  and 
blessed  our  nation  in  days  gone  hy^ — there 
God  prepares  the  verdict  that  shall  deter- 
mine the  wisdom  of  our  work  to-night 
Not  in  Chicago,  in  the  heat  of  June,  but 
in  the  sober  quiet  that  comes  between  now 
and  November,  in  the  silence  of  deliberate 
judgment,  will  this  great  question  be  set- 
tled. Let  us  aid  them  to-night.  But  now, 
gentlemen  of  the  convention,  what  do  we 
want }  [a  voice,  "Garfield."]  Bear  with  me 
a  moment.  Hear  me  for  this  cause,  and 
for  a  moment  be  silent  that  you  may  hear. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  Republic  was 
wearing  a  triple  chain  of  bondage.  Long 
familaritv  with  the  traffic  in  the  bodv  and 
souls  of  men  had  paralyzed  the  consciences 
of  a  majority  of  our  people.  The  baleful 
doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  had  shocked  and 
weakened  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent 
forms  of  the  National  Government,  and  the 
grasping    power    of    slavery   was  seizing   the 
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virgin  territories  of  the  west,  and  dragging 
them  into  the  den  of  eternal  bondage.  At 
that  crisis  the  Republican  party  was  born. 
It  drew  its  first  inspiration  from  the  fire  of 
liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  every 
man's  heart,  and  which  all  the  powers  of 
ignorance  and  tyranny  can  never  wholly  ex- 
tinguish. The  Republican  party  came  to 
deliver  and  save  the  Republic.  It  entered 
the  arena  when  beleaguered  and  assailed 
territories  were  struggling  for  freedom,  and 
drew  around  them  the  sacred  circle  of 
liberty,  which  the  demon  of  slavery  has 
never  dared  to  cross.  It  made  them  free 
forever. 

Strengthened  by  its  victory  on  the  frontier, 
that  young  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
that  great  man,  who  on  this  spot  twenty 
years  ago  was  made  its  leader,  entered  the 
national  capitol  and  assumed  the  high  duties 
of  the  Government.  The  light  which  shone 
from  its  banner  dispelled  the  darkness  in 
which  slavery  had  enshrouded  the  capitol, 
and  melted  the  shackles  of  every  slave,  and 
consumed  in  the  fire  of  liberty  every  slave 
pen  within  the  shadow  of  the  capitol.  Our 
national  industries,  by  an  impoverishing 
policy,  were  themselves  prostrated,  and  the 
streams  of  revenue  tlowed  in  such  feeble 
currents  that  the  treasurv  itself  was  well- 
nigh  empty.  The  money  of  the  people  was 
the  wretched  notes  of  two  thousand  uncon- 
trolled and  irresponsible  state  bank  corpora- 
tions, which  were  filling  the  country  with  a 
circulation  that  poisoned,  rather  than  sustained 
the   life   of   business. 

The  Republican  party  changed  all  this. 
It  abolished  the  babel  of  confusion,  and  gave 
the  country  a  currency  as  national  as  its 
flag,  based  upon  the  sacred  faith  of  the 
people.  It  threw  its  protecting  arm  around 
our  great  industries,  and  they  stood  erect 
as  with  new  life.  It  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  true   nationality  all  the  great   functions  of 


the  government.  It  confronted  a  rebellion  of 
unexampled  magnitude,  with  a  slavery  be- 
hind it,  and,  under  God,  fought  the  final 
battle  of  liberty  until  victory  was  won. 
Then,  after  the  storms  of  battle,  were  heard 
the  sweet,  calm  words  of  peace  uttered  by 
the  conquering  nation,  and  saying  to  the 
conquered  foe  that  lay  prostrate  at  its  feet, 
"This  is  our  only  revenge,  that  you  join 
us  in  lifting  to  the  serene  firmament  of  the 
Constitution,  to  shine  like  stars  forever 
and  ever,  the  immortal  principles  of  truth 
and  justice,  that  all  men,  white  or  black, 
shall  be  free  and  stand  equal  before  the 
law."  Then  came  the  questions  of  recon- 
struction, the  public  debt,  and  the  public 
faith.  In  the  settlement  of  these  questions 
the  Republican  party  has  completed  its 
twenty-five  years  of  glorious  existence,  and 
it  has  sent  us  here  to  prepare  it  for  another 
lustrum  of  duty  and  of  victory.  How  shall 
we  do  this  great  work.^*  We  cannot  do  it, 
my  friends,  by  assailing  our  Republican 
brethren.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  one 
word  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  any  name 
on  the  roll  of  our  heroes.  This  coming 
fight  is  our  Therniopyliv.  We  are  standing 
upon  a  narrow  isthmus.  If  our  Spartan  hosts 
arc  united,  we  can  stand  all  the  Persians 
that  the  Xerxes  of  Democracy  can  bring 
against  us.  Let  us  hold  our  ground  for  this 
one  year,  for  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight 
for  us  in  the  future.  The  census  to  be  taken 
this  year  will  bring  reinforcements  and  con- 
tinued power.  But,  in  order  to  win  the 
victory  now,  we  want  the  vote  of  every 
Republican,  of  every  Grant  Republican  in 
America,  of  every  Blaine  man  and  every  anti- 
Blaine  man.  The  vote  of  everv  follower  of 
everv  candidate  is  needed,  is  needed  to  make 
our  success  certain ;  therefore,  I  say,  gentlemen 
and  brethren,  we  are  here  to  take  calm  counsel 
together,  and  inquire  what  we  shall  do.  [A 
voice,  "  Nominate  Garfield."     Great  applause.] 
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We  want  a  man  whose  life  and  opinions 
embod^r  all  the  achievements  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  VVe  want  a  man  who,  stand- 
ing on  a  mountain  height,  sees  all  the 
achievements  of  our  past  history-,  and  car- 
ries in  his  heart  the  memory  of  all  its  glo- 
rious deeds,  and  who,  looking  forward,  pre- 
pares to  meet  the  labor  and  the  dangers  to 
come.  VVe  want  one  who  will  act  in  no 
spirit  of  un kindness  towards  those  we  lately 
met  in  battle.  The  Republican  party  offers 
to  our  brethren  of  the  South  the  olive 
branch  of  peace,  and  wishes  them  to  return 
to  brotherhood,  on  this  supreme  condition, 
that  it  shall  be  admitted,  forever  and  for- 
evermorc,  that,  in  the  war  for  the  Union, 
we  were  right  and  they  were  wrong.  On 
that  supreme  condition,  we  meet  them  as 
brethren,  and  on  no  other.  VVe  ask  them  to 
share  with  us  the  blessings  and  honors  of 
this    great   Republic. 

Now,  gentlemen,  not  to  weary  you,  I  am 
about  to  present  a  name  for  your  consider- 
ation— the  name  of  a  man  who  was  the 
comrade  and  associate  and  friend  of  nearly 
all  those  noble  dead,  whose  faces  look  down 
upon  us  from  these  walls  to-night  ;  a  man 
who  began  his  career  of  public  service 
twenty-five  years  ago,  whose  first  duty  was 
courageously  done  in  the  days  of  peril  on 
the  plains  of  Kansas,  when  the  first  red 
drops  of  that  bloody  shower  began  to  fall, 
which  finally  swelled  into  the  deluge  of 
war.  He  bravely  stood  by  young  Kansas 
then,  and,  returning  to  his  duty  in  the 
National  Legislature,  through  all  subsequent 
time,  his  pathway  has  been  marked  by  la- 
bors performed  in  every  department  of  leg- 
islation. You  ask  for  his  monuments.  I 
point  you  to  twenty -five  years  of  national 
statutes.  Not  one  great  beneficent  statute  has 
been  placed  in  our  statute  books  without  his 
intelligent  and  powerful  aid.  Ho  aided  these 
men   to    formulate  tlio   laws   that  raised    our 


great  armies,  and  carried  us  through  the 
war.  His  hand  was  seen  in  the  workman- 
ship of  those  statutes  that  restored  and 
brought  back  the  unity  and  married  calm 
of  the  States.  His  hand  was  in  all  that 
great  legislation  that  created  the  war  currency, 
and  in  a  still  greater  work,  that  redeemed 
the  promises  of  the  Government,  and  made 
the  currency  equal  to  gold.  And,  when  at 
last  called  from  the  halls  of  legislation  into 
a  high  executive  oflice,  he  displayed  that  ex-  ♦ 
perience,  intelligence,  firmness,  and  poise  of 
character  which  has  carried  us  through  a 
stormy  period  of  three  years.  With  one- 
half  the  public  press  crying  *'crucify  him," 
and  a  hostile  Congress  seeking  to  prevent 
success,  in  all  this  he  remained  unmoved 
until  victory  crowned  him.  The  great  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  the  great  business 
interests  of  the  country,  he  has  guarded 
and  preserved,  while  executing  the  la^'  of 
resumption,  and  effecting  its  object  Avithout 
a  jar,  and  against  the  false  prophecies  of 
one-half  of  the  press  and  all  the  De- 
mocracy of  this  continent.  He  has  shown 
himself  able  to  meet  with  calmness  the 
great  emergencies  of  the  Government  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  has  trodden  the  peril- 
ous heights  of  public  duty,  and  against  all 
the  shafts  of  malice  has  borne  his  breast  un- 
harmed. He  has  stood  in  the  blaze  of  "that 
fierce  light  that  beats  against  the  throne," 
but  its  fiercest  ray  has  found  no  flaw  in 
his  armor,  no  stain  on  his  shield.  I  do 
not  present  him  as  a  better  Republican,  or 
as  a  better  man  than  thousands  of  others 
we  honor,  but  I  present  him  for  your 
deliberate  consideration.  I  nominate  John 
Sherman,   of  Ohio. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 


Delivered  March  ^,  iSSi, 

Fellow     Citizens  :      We     stand     to-dav 
upon   an   eminence  which   overlooks  a  hun- 
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dred  years  of  national  life — a  century 
crowded  with  perils,  but  crowned  with  the 
triumphs  of  liberty  and  love.  Before  con- 
tinuing our  onward  march,  let  us  pause 
on  this  height  for  a  moment,  to  strength- 
en our  faith  and  renew  our  hope,  by  a 
glance  at  the  pathway  along  which  our 
people  have  traveled.  It  is  now  three 
days  more  than  loo  years  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  written  Constitution  of  the 
«  United  States,  the  articles  of  confederation 
and  of  perpetual  union.  The  new  Republic 
was  then  beset  with  danger  on  every 
hand.  It  had  not  conquered  a  place  in 
the  family  of  nations.  The  decisive  battle 
of  the  war  for  independence,  whose  cen- 
tennial anniversary  will  soon  be  gratefully 
celebrated  at  York  town,  had  not  yet  been 
fought.  The  colonists  were  struggling,  not 
only  against  the  armies  of  Great  Britain, 
but  against  the  settled  opinions  of  man- 
kind, for  the  world  did  not  believe  that 
the  supreme  authority  of  government  could 
be  safely  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of 
Ihe  people  themselves.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  fervent  love  of  liberty,  the  in- 
telligent courage,  and  saving  common  sense, 
with  which  our  fathers  made  the  great  ex- 
periment of  self-government.  Wlien  they 
found,  after  a  short  time,  that  the  confed- 
eracy of  States  was  too  weak  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  a  vigorous  and  expanding  Re- 
public, they  boldly  set  it  aside,  and,  in  its 
stead,  established  a  national  Union,  founded 
directly  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
endowed  it  with  future  powers  of  self-pres- 
ervation, and  with  ample  authority  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  great  objects.  Under 
this  Constitution  the  boundaries  of  freedom 
have  been  enlarged,  the  foundations  of  or- 
der and  peace  have  been  strengthened,  and 
the  growth,  in  all  the  better  elements  of 
national  life,  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
the   founders,   and   given    new   hope  to   their 


descendants.  Under  this  Constitution  our 
people  long  ago  made  themselves  safe 
against  danger  from  without,  and  securcxl 
for  their  marines  and  flag  an  equality  of 
rights  on  all  the  seas.  Under  this  Consti- 
titution  twenty-five  States  have  been  added 
to  the  Union,  with  constitutions  and  laws, 
framed  and  enforced  by  their  own  citizens, 
to  secure  the  manifold  blessings  of  local 
and  self  government.  The  jurisdiction  of 
this  Constitution  now  covers  an  area  fifty 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  and  a  population  twenty 
times  greater  than  that  of  1780.  The  su- 
preme trial  of  the  Constitution  came  at 
last,  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  civil 
war.  We,  ourselves,  are  witnesses  that  the 
Union  emerged  from  the  blood  and  fire  of 
that  conflict,  purified  and  made  stronger 
for  all  the  beneficent  purposes  of  good 
government,  and  now,  at  the  close  of  this 
first  century  of  growth,  with  inspirations 
of  its  history  in  their  hearts,  our  p>eople 
have  lately  reviewed  the  condition  of  the 
Nation,  passed  judgment  upon  the  conduct 
and  opinions  of  the  political  parties,  and 
have  registered  their  will  concerning  the 
future  administration  of  government.  To 
interpret  and  execute  that  will,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  is  the  para- 
mount  duty    of   the   Executive. 

Even  from  this  brief  review,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Nation  is  resolutely  facing  to 
the  front,  resolved  to  employ  its  best  ener- 
gies in  developing  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  future.  Sacredly  preserving  whatever 
has  been  gained  to  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment during  the  century,  our  people  are 
determined  to  leave  behind  them  all  those 
bitter  controversies,  concerning  things  which 
have  been  irrevocably  settled,  and  the  further 
discussion  of  which  can  only  stir  up  strife, 
and  delay  the  onward  march.  The  supremacy 
of    the   Nation    and    its    laws    should    be    no 
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longer  a  subject  of  debate.  That  discussion, 
which  for  half  a  century  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union,  was  closed  at  last  in  the 
high  court  of  war,  by  a  decree  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
binding  alike  upon  the  States  and  upon  the 
jxiople.  This  decree  does  not  disturb  the 
autonomy  of  the  States,  nor  interfere  with 
any  of  their  necessary  rules  of  local  self- 
government,  but  it  does  fix  and  establish  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  the  Union.  The 
will  of  the  Nation,  speaking  with  the  voice 
of  battle,  and  through  the  amended  Consti- 
tution, has  fulfilled  the  great  promise  of  1776, 
by  proclaiming,  "  Liberty  throughout  the  land 
to  all  the   inhabitants   thereof." 

The  elevation  of  the  negro  race  from  slav- 
ery to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  is  the 
most  important  political  change  we  have 
known  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1787.  No  thoughtful  man  can 
fail  to  appreciate  its  beneficent  effect  upon 
our  institutions  and  p>eople.  It  has  freed  us 
from  the  perpetual  danger  of  war  and  dis- 
solution. It  has  added  immensely  to  the 
moral  and  industrial  forces  of  our  people. 
It  has  liberated  the  master,  as  well  as  the  slave, 
from  the  relation  which  wronged  and  enfeebled 
both.  It  has  surrendered  to  their  own  guard- 
ianship the  manhood  of  more  than  5,000,000 
people,  and  has  opened  to  each  one  of  them 
a  career  of  freedom  and  usefulness;  it  has 
given  new  inspiration  to  the  power  of  self- 
help  in  both  races,  by  making  labor  more 
honorable  to  one,  and  more  necessarv  to  the 
other.  The  influence  of  this  force  will  grow 
greater  and  bear  richer  fruit  with  coming 
years.  No  doubt  the  great  change  has 
caused  serious  disturbance  to  our  Southern 
community.  This  is  to  be  deplored,  though 
it  was  unavoidable;  but  those  who  resisted 
the   change    should  remember  that,  under  our 


institutions,  there  was  no  middle  ground  for 
the  negro  race  between  slavery  and  equal 
citizenship.  There  can  be  no  permanent  dis- 
franchised peasantry  in  the  United  States. 
Freedom  can  never  yield  its  fullness  of  bles- 
sings as  long  as  law,  or  its  administration, 
places  the  smallest  obstacle  in  the  pathway 
of  any  virtuous  citizen.  The  emancipated 
race  has  already  made  remarkable  prog^ress. 
With  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  Union, 
with  a  patience  and  gentleness  not  born  of 
fear,  they  have  "followed  the  light  as  God 
gave  them  to  see  the  light."  They  are  rap- 
idly laying  the  material  foundations  for  self- 
support,  widening  the  circle  of  intelligence, 
and  beginning  to  enjoy  the  blessings  that 
gather  around  the  homes  of  the  industrious 
poor.  They  deserve  the  generous  encourage- 
ment of  all  good  men.  So  far  as  my 
authority  can  lawfully  extend,  they  shall 
enjoy  the  full  and  equal  protection  of  the 
Constitution   and   laws. 

The  free  enjoyment  of  equal  suffrage  is 
still  in  question,  and  a  frank  statement  of 
the  issue  may  aid  its  solution.  It  is  al- 
leged that  in  many  communities  negro  cit- 
izens are  practically  denied  the  freedom  of 
the  ballot.  In  so  far  as  the  truth  of  this 
allegation  is  admitted,  it  is  answered  that 
in  many  places  honest  local  government  is 
impossible,  if  the  mass  of  uneducated  ne- 
groes are  allowed  to  vote.  These  «ire  grave 
allegations.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  true,  it 
is  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  offered 
for  opposing  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  A 
bad  local  government  is  certainly  a  great 
evil  which  ought  to  be  prevented,  but  to 
violate  the  freedom  and  sanctity  of  suffrage 
is  more  than  an  evil  ;  it  is  a  crime,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  will  destroy  the  Government 
itself.  Suicide  is  not  a  remedy.  If  in 
other  lands  it  be  high  treason  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  King,  it  should  be  count- 
ed    no   less    a  crime    here,    to    strangle   our 
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sovereign  power,  and  stifle  its  voice.  It 
has  been  said  that  unsettled  questions  have 
no  pity  for  the  repose  of  nations  ;  it 
should  be  said,  with  the  utmost  emphasis, 
that  this  question  of  suffrage  will  never 
give  repose  or  safety  to  the  States  or  to 
the  Nation,  until  each,  within  its  own  juris- 
diction, makes  and  keeps  the  ballot  free 
and   pure  by   the   strong   sanctions   of  law. 

But  the  danger  which  arises  from  igno- 
rance in  the  voter  cannot  be  denied.  It 
covers  a  field  far  wider  than  that  of  negro 
suffrage,  and  the  present  condition  of  that 
race.  It  is  a  danger  that  lurks  and  hides 
in  the  courses  and  fountains  of  power  in 
everv  State.  We  have  no  standard  bv 
which  to  ipeasure  the  disaster  that  may 
be  brought  upon  us  by  ignorance  and  vice 
in  citizens,  when  joined  to  corruption  and 
fraud  in  suffrage.  The  voters  of  the  Union, 
who  make  and  unmake  constitutions,  and 
upon  whose  will  hangs  the  destiny  of  our 
governments,  can  transmit  their  supreme 
authority  to  no  successor,  save  the  coming 
generation  of  voters,  who  are  sole  heirs  of 
our  sovereign  powers.  If  that  generation 
comes  to  its  inheritance  blinded  by  igno- 
rance and  corrupted  by  vice,  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  will  be  certain  and  remediless. 
The   census  has    alreadv    sounded    the   alarm 

• 

in  appalling  figures,  which  mark  how  dan- 
gerously high  the  tide  of  illiteracy  has 
risen  among  our  voters  and  their  children. 
To  the  South  the  question  is  of  supreme 
importance,  but  the  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  slaverv  did  not  rest  on 
the  South  alone.  The  Nation  itself  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  extension  of  suffrage, 
and  is  under  special  obligations  to  aid  in 
removing  the  illiteracy  which  it  has  added 
to  the  voting  population  of  the  North  and 
South     alike.      There     is     but     one     remedv. 

• 

All  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Nation 
and    of    the     States,    and    all     the     volunteer 


forces  of  the  people  should  be  summoned 
to  meet  this  danger  by  the  saving  influ- 
ence   of    universal    educition. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  and  sacred  duty  of 
those  now  living  to  educate  their  succes- 
sors, and  fit  them  by  intelligence  and  virtue 
for  the  inheritance  which  awaits  them  in 
this  beneficent  work.  Sections  and  races 
should  l>e  forgotten,  and  partisanship  should 
be  unknown.  Let  our  people  find  a  new 
meaning  in  the  divine  oracle,  which  declares 
that  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  For 
our  little  children  will  soon  control  the  des- 
tinies  of  the   Republic. 

Mv  countrvmen,  we  do  not  now  differ  in  our 
judgment  concerning  the  controversies  of 
past  generations,  and  fifty  years  hence  our 
children  will  not  be  divide<l  in  their  opinions 
concerning  our  controversies.  They  will 
surely  bless  their  fathers  and  their  fathers* 
God  that  the  Union  was  preserved,  that 
slavery  was  overthrown,  and  that  both  races 
were  made  equal  before  the  law.  We  may 
hasten  or  we  may  retard,  but  we  cannot  pre- 
vent the  final  reconciliation.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  us  now  to  make  a  truce  with  time, 
by  anticipating  and  accepting  its  inevitable 
verdicts  ?  P^nterprises  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  our  moral  and  material  well-being 
invite  us,  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  em- 
ployment of  our  best  powers.  Let  all  our 
people,  leaving  behind  them  the  battle-fields 
of  dead  issues,  move  forward,  and,  in  the 
strength  of  liberty  and  a  restored  Union,  win 
the  grander  victories  of   peace. 

The  prosperity  which  now  prevails  is  with- 
out parallel  in  our  history.  Fruitful  seasons 
have  done  much  to  secure  it,  but  they  have 
not  done  all. 

The  preservation  of  the  public  credit,  and 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  so  success- 
fully attained  by  the  admistration  of  my  pred- 
ecessor^,  has  enabled  our  people  to  secure 
the  blessings  which  the  seasons  brought.    By 
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the  experience  of  commercial  nations  in  all 
ages,  it  has  been  found  that  gold  and  silver 
afford  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a  mon- 
etarv  system.  Confusion  has  recently  been 
created  by  variations  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals,  but  I  confidently  believe 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  between  the 
leading  commercial  nations,  which  will  se- 
cure the  general  use  of  both  metals.  Con- 
gress should  provide  that  compulsory  coinage 
of  silver  now  required  by  law  m<iy  not  dis- 
turb our  monetary  s\  stem  bv  driving  either 
metal  out  of  circulation.  If  possible,  such 
adjustment  should  be  made,  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  c6ined  dollar  will 
be  cxfictly  equal  to  its  debt-paying  power 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  chief 
duty  of  the  National  Government,  in  con  nee- 
lion  witli  the  currency  of  the  country,  is  to 
coin  and  declare  its  value.  Grave  doubts 
have  been  entertained  whether  Congress  is 
authorized,  bv  the  constitution,  to  make  any 
form  of  paper  money  legal  tender.  The 
present  issue  of  United  States  notes  has  been 
sustiiined  by  the  necessities  of  war,  but  such 
paper  should  depend  for  its  value  and  cur- 
rency upon  its  convenience  in  use  and  its 
prompt  redemption  in  coin  at  the  will  of  a 
holder,  and  not  upon  its  compulsory  circu- 
lation. These  notes  are  not  money,  but 
promises  to  pay  money.  If  holders  demand 
it,  the  promise  should  be  kept. 

The  refunding  of  the  national  debt,  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  should  be  accom- 
plished without  compelling  the  withdrawal 
of  the  national  bank  notes,  and  thus  disturbing 
the  business  of  the  country.  I  venture  to 
refer  to  the  position  I  have  occupied  on 
financial  questions,  during  my  long  service 
in  Congress,  and  to  say  that  time  and 
experience  have  strengthened  the  opinions 
I  have  so  often  expressed  on  these  sub- 
jects. The  finances  of  the  government 
shall    suffer   no   detriment    which    it    may    be 


possible   for   my   administration    to   prevent. 

The  interests  of  agriculture  deserve  more 
attention  from  the  government  than  they 
have  vet  received.  The  farms  of  the 
United  States  afford  homes  and  employ- 
ment for  more  than  one-half  the  people, 
and  furnish  much  the  largest  part  of  all 
our  exports.  As  the  government  lights  our 
coasts  for  the  protection  of  mariners  and 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  so  it  should 
give  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  the  lights 
of  practical   science  and   cxj^rience. 

Our  manufacturers  are  rapidly  making  us 
industrially  independent,  and  are  opening  to 
capital  and  labor  new  and  profitable  fields 
of  employment.  This  steady  and  healthy 
growth   should   still   be   maintained. 

Our  facilities  for  transportation  should  be 
promoted  by  the  continued  improvement  of 
our  harbors  and  great  interior  water-ways,  and 
by  the  increase  of  our  tonhage  on  the 
ocean.  The  development  of  the  world's 
commerce  has  led  to  an  urgent  demand  for 
shortening  the  great  sea-voyage  around  Cape 
Horn,  by  constructing  ship  canals  or  rail- 
ways across  the  isthmus  which  unites  the 
two  continents.  Various  plans  to  this  end 
have  been  suggested,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  sufficiently  matured  to  warrant 
the  United  States  extending  pecuniary  aid. 
The  subject  is  one  which  will  immediately  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  government,  with  a 
view  to  thorough  protection  to  American 
interests.  We  will  urge  no  narrow  policy^ 
nor  seek  peculiar  or  exclusive  privileges  in 
any  commercial  route;  but,  in  the  language 
of  my  predecessors,  I  believe  it  is  to  be 
"the  right  and  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  assert  and  maintain  such  supervision 
and  authority  over  any  inter-oceanic  canal 
across  the  isthmus  that  connects  North  and 
South  America,  as  will  protect  our  national 
interests." 

The   Constitution    guarantees    absolute    re- 
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ligious    freedom.      Congress    is    also    prohib- 
ited   from    making    any    law    respecting    the 
establishment  of  religion,   or   prohibiting   the 
free  exercise  thereof.     The  Territories  of  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  the  direct  legis- 
lative authority   of  Congress,  and   hence  the 
general    government    is    responsible  for  any 
violation     of     the     Constitution     in     any     of 
them.      It    is,   therefore,    a    reproach    to    the 
government    that    in    the    most    populous   of 
'  the    Territories    the    constitutional    guarantee 
.  is     not    enjoyed     by     the    people,    and     the 
authority     of    Congress    is     set     at    naught. 
The    Mormon   Church    not  only   offends  the 
moral     sense    of     mankind     by     sanctioning 
polygamy,    but    prevents    the    administration 
of    justice    through   the    ordinary   instrumen- 
talities  of  law.      In    my    judgment,   it    is   the 
duty   of    Congress,    while    respecting    to    the 
utmost    the    conscientious     convictions    and 
religious    scruples    of    every  citizen,   to    pro- 
hibit,    within     its     jurisdiction,   'all     criminal 
practices,  especially   of    that  class   which  de- 
stroy   family    relations,   and    endanger    social 
order;    nor    can    any   ecclesiastical    organiza- 
tion    be    safely    permitted     to    usurp    in    the 
smallest    degree    the    functions    and    powers 
of   the    National    Government. 

The  civil  service  can  never  be  placed  on 
a  satisfactory  basis  until  it  is  regulated  by 
law.  For  the  good  of  the  service  itself,  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  appointing  power,  against  the  waste 
of  time  and  the  obstruction  to  public  busi- 
ness caused  by  inordinate  pressure  for  place, 
and  for  the  protection  of  incumbents  against 


intrigue  and  wrong,  I  shall,  at  the  proper 
time,  ask  Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of 
minor  offices  of  the  several  Executive  De- 
partments, and  prescribe  the  grounds  up^n 
which  removals  shall  be  made  during  the 
terms  for  which  the  incumbents  have  been 
appointed. 

Finally,  acdrg  always  within  the  authority 
and  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  invading 
neither  the  rights  of  States  nor  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  people,  it  will  be  the  purpose 
of  my  administration  to  maintain  authority, 
and  in  all  places  within  its  juiisdiction,  to 
enforce  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Union; 
in  the  interest  of  the  people,  to  demand  a 
rigid  economy  in  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  Government,  and  to  require  honest  and 
faithful  services  of  all  the  executive  officers, 
remembering  that  offices  were  created,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  incumbents  or  their  sup- 
porters, but  for  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  am  about  to 
assume  the  great  trust  which  you  have  com- 
mitted to  my  hands.  I  appeal  to  you  for 
tliat  earnest  and  thoughtful  support  which 
makes  this  government,  in  fact,  as  it  is  in 
law — a  government  of  the  people.  I  shall 
i^reatly  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  Congress,  and  of  those  who  may 
share  with  mc  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  administration;  and,  above  all,  upon 
our  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this 
ii^reat  people  and  their  government,  I  rev- 
erently invoke  the  support  and  blessing  ot 
Almighty    God. 
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MAN'S  importance  is  not 
always  measured  by  his  size. 
Though  the  smallest  man  in 
the  Senate,  yet  Mr.  Mahone's 
influence  and  vote  have  decided 
a  large  portion  of  senatorial  work 
during  the  short  time  he  has  been 
a  member  of  that  body.  He  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  about  52  years 
of  age.  He  is  largely  a  self- made  man ; 
was  educated  chiefly  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  on  a  scholarship 
won  in  a  competitive  examination. 
After  leaving  school  he  ])cgan  work 
as  chainman  in  a  company  of  raihoad 
engineers,  and  worked  his  way  up 
in  the  railroad  business  until  he  reached 
the  position  of  President  of  a  com- 
pany, and  was  at  one  time  at  the 
head  of  a  system  reaching  from  Nor- 
folk to  the  Mississippi.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  General  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  noted  for  his  judg- 
ment, sagacity,  and  executive  ability. 
He  commanded  a  division  in  the 
army  of  General  Lee,  was  prominent 
in  the  defense  of  Petersbrrg,  and 
was  present  on  the  field  of  Lee's 
surrender,  with  his  command  in  the 
best    condition    and     spirit    of    anv    in 


the  army.  When  he  surrendered,  he 
accepted  the  results .  of  the  war,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  restora- 
tion of  his  State  to  the  condition  of 
prosperity  and  comfort  enjoyed  before 
the  ravages  of  contending  armies  had 
desolated  her  fields.  When  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  party  of  the  state,  in 
1869,  denounced  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion measures,  Mr.  Mahone  was 
found  at   the  head   of   a   movement   to 

thwart  the  designs  of  the  party  lead- 
ers, and  to  place  the  State  in  a  con- 
dition to  profit  by  peace,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  friendly  relations  with 
the  general  government.  The  move- 
ment was  apparently  successful,  and 
Mahone  returned  to  his  railroading. 
The  party  leaders  were  not  to  be 
l^alked  so  easily.  They  regained  con- 
trol of  the  reins  of  government,  re- 
pudiated the  pledges  that  had  been 
made  to  the  colored  citizens,  and 
made  war  upon  Mahone  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  succeeded  in  depriving 
him  of  his  railroad  position  after  the 
panic  of  1873.  ^^^'  Mahone  returned 
to  politics,  led  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion    of     the     party    of     reform,    and. 
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after  various  disappointments  swept 
the  State  in  1880,  was  himself  elect- 
ed to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  securing  the 
election  of  a  friend  as  his  colleague 
in  that  body.  The  party,  headed  by 
Mr.  Mahone,  has  been  termed  Repu- 
diators.  It  is  nothing  but  fair  to 
take  their  own  statement  of  their  po- 
sition from  the  State  platform  :  "We 
maintain  that  this  measure  recognizes 
the  just  debt  of  Virginia,  in  this, 
that    it    assumes    two-thirds  of    money 


Virginia  borrowed,  and  sets  aside  the 
other  third  to  West  Virginia,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  her  own  way,  and  at 
her  own  pleasure."  The  party 
pledges  itself  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  the  state  a  free  ballot  and  fair  count; 
to  accept  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  reconstruction  meas- 
ures, and  to  elevate  Virginia  above 
the  condition  of  any  other  Southern 
State.  Mr.  Mahone  received  another 
emphatic  endorsement  by  a  sweeping 
victory  at  the  polls,  November  7,  1882. 


REPLY  TO  BEN.  HILL 


Mr,  Makane*s  Speech,  delivered  at  the  Extra  Session  of  the  United  States  Senate,  March  9S,  tSSt, 


Mr.  President:  My  profound  respect  for 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  my  seniors  in 
this  Chamber  compels  me  to  renew  expression 
of  the  reluctance  with  which  I  so  soon  in- 
trude upon  its  deliberations.  Senators  and 
the  country  will  concede  that,  to  this  seem- 
ing   forwardness,    I   have   been    provoked. 

If  I  do  not  challenge  generous  considera- 
tion from  those  who  would  appear  to  have 
found  pleasure  in  their  unjustifiable  as- 
saults, I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  brave  and  in- 
dependent here,  as  I  know  I  shall  com- 
mand that  of  my  own  people.  I  shall  not 
complain  of  the  intolerance  and  indirection 
which  have  characterized  the  allusions  of 
some  Senators  to  myself.  Doubtless  tlicy 
comport  entirely  with  their  own  sense  of 
manly     deportment     and     senatorial     dignity. 


however  little  they  do  with  mine.  Vir- 
ginia is  accustomed  to  meet  occasions  where 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  required  to  assert  itself  ;  Virginia  has 
ever  met,  with  fortitude  and  dignity,  every 
duty  that  destiny  has  imposed,  always, 
however,  with  much  contempt  for  small 
party  tactics  where  principles  were  involved 
to  which  her  faith  and  her  honor  were 
committed. 

With  absolute  confidence  in  my  loyalty 
to  her,  and  mv  devotion  to  every  interest 
of  her  people,  I  shall  not  relax  my  pur- 
pose to  repel  every  impeachment  of  the 
constituency  which  sent  me  here,  with 
clearly  defined  duties,  which  they  and  I 
comprehend.  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  do  their  will,  not 
to   a   caucus   to   do    its    petty    bidding.      Vir- 
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ginia  earned  her  title  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion by  the  proud  and  independent  action  of 
her  own  people,  by  the  loyalty  of  her  sons 
to  the  instincts  of  independence,  without 
help  at  the  hands  of  those  who  would  now 
interfere  with   her  affairs. 

tlowever  feebly  I  may  assert  that  spirit, 
against  the  gratuitous  and  hypocritical  con- 
cern for  her  of  strangers  to  her  trials,  her 
sacrifices,  and  her  will,  I  feel  that  the 
spirit  of  my  people  inspires  me,  when  I 
scornfully  repel  for  them,  and  for  myself, 
ungracious  attempts  to  instruct  a  Virginia 
Senator  as  to  his  dutv  to  them  and  to 
himself.  Senators  should  learn  to  deal  with 
t/uir  constituencies,  while   I  answer  to  mint. 

To  him  who  would  insinuate  that  my 
action  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
committees  of  this  body,  and  the  proposed 
election  of  its  officers,  has  been  governed  or 
controlled  by  impure  considerations — and  I 
am  loth  to  believe  that  any  honorable  Sen- 
ator has  so  intended — in  the  language  of 
another,    I    say : 

"  If  thou  saidst  I  am  noi  peer 
To  any  lord  in  S<-otland  here, 
lowland  or  hiK^hland.  far  or  near, 
Lord  An^is,  thou  hast  lied." 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
say  that  Senators  can  no  more  realize  my 
regret,  than  they  can  measure  my  amaze- 
ment, that  my  colleague  should  have  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  join  the  assaulting 
column  in  this  Chamber.  He  first  intro- 
duces the  consideration  of  my  political  con- 
sistency, and  he  next  introduces  me,  with 
the  eighty-odd  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens 
who  sent  me  here,  to  this  honorable  body 
as  a  repudiator  of  public  obligations.  The 
sense  of  justice  of  fellow  Senators,  renders 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  apologize  for 
noticing  my  colleague's  criticisms  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  perversions  on  the  other. 
However  much  he  and  his  friends  may 
endeavor,  by  the  chop-logic   of    the   attorney, 


to  demonstrate  what  I  ought  to  be,  I  know, 
by  my  convictions  and  by  my  sense  of 
duty,  what  I  am.  In  this  particular,  I  have 
largely  the  advantage  of  my  colleague;  for, 
if  I  take  him  by  his  record,  diminutive  as 
it  is,  he  neither  knows  what  he  was,  what 
he  is,  or  what  duty  he  came  here  to  per- 
form. A  very  brief  recital  of  Virginia 
political  history,  covering  but  a  decade,  will 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  Virginia  situation 
as  it  is  represented  on  this  floor.  My  col- 
league gave  the  first  page,  and  then,  like 
the  lazy,  ' — ant  school-boy,  skipped  many 
pages,  or,  like  the  sliifty  lawyer,  read  only 
so  much  of  the  authority  as  suited  his  case. 
I  am  duly  grateful  to  him  for  the  small 
meed  of  praise  he  would  deal  out  to  me, 
'for  the  humble  part  I  bore  in  the  great 
liberal  movement  of  1869,  which  was  under- 
taken to  return  our  State  to  her  normal 
condition   in    the   Union. 

I  am  the  more  grateful,  because  the 
organs  of  the  faction  he  represents  here 
have  recently  published  columns,  to  prove 
that  I  was  breathed  into  political  existence 
subsequent  to  that  momentous  period.  Not 
being  sworn,  my  colleague  thought  it  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  tell  the  truth,  without 
the  usual  obligation  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 
It  is  now  my  privilege,  as  well  as  duty,  to 
supply  all  deficiencies.  The  views  I  enter- 
tained then,  I  still  adhere  to,  and  though, 
as  far  as  my  information  goes,  we  had  no 
material  assistance  from  him  in  that  severe 
and  trying  ordeal  of  1869,  I  do  know  that, 
after  his  election  to  this  body,  he  confessed 
himself  in  entire  accord  with  all  that  had 
been  done  bv  Virginia,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  her  restoration,  and  with  the  zeal 
of  a  new  convert,  expressed  the  hope  that 
other  States  of  the  Union,  without  the  same 
propelling  cause,  should  do  likewise.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  then  governor  of 
Virginia  (Walker),    he   wrote   as   follows: 
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JOHNSON    TO   GOVERNOR    WALKER    IN    1869. 

"  Believing  fully,  not  only,  that  we  in  Vir- 
ginia could  not  prosper,  but  that  our  con- 
tinued exclusion  from  the  Union  interfered 
with  the  business  of  the  whole  country,  I 
have  been  anxious  for  an  early  compliance 
with  the  reconstruction  laws,  and  that  the 
State  should  itself  inaugurate  some  move- 
ment, similar  to  that  which  resulted  in  your 
election,  for  the  purpose,  and  not  wait,  like 
Micawber,   "for   something   to   turn    up." 

^F  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F 

The  fifteerilh  amendment,  which  I  trust 
will  soon  be  adopted  by  States  enough  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  will  end  a  question  whicli 
has  agitated  the  country  for  half  a  century. 
I  entirely  approve  of  the  principles  of  that 
amendment,  and  as  we  have  invested  the 
freedman  with  the  right  to  vote,  let  us  give 
him  a  fair  opportunity  to  vote  understiind- 
ingly.  lie  has  civil  rights,  and  it  is  our 
interest   he   should   know   their   value. 

^^  ^^  ^r  ^^  ^r  ^r 

That  we  are  apparently  so  near  to  the 
consummation  of  reconstruction,  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  President  Grant's  kind 
offices.  The  State  was  in  a  dilemma;  it 
wanted  a  constitution ;  but  the  one  m.ide 
for  it  has  at  least  two  very  objectionable 
features.  We  felt  that  we  were  suffering 
in  all  our  material  interests  by  staying  out 
of  the  Union,  and  yet  to  go  in,  under  the 
Constitution  with  all  its  provisions  would 
have    been    worse.'' 

The  Gordian  knot  was  happily  cut  by  the 
President's  first  message  to  Congress,  and 
the  prompt  response  of  that  body.  Up  to 
this  time  the  conduct  of  the  administration 
Ims  been  liberal,  and  if  the  same  policy  is 
pursued  hereafter,  it  ought  to  have  the 
hearty  support  of  this  State.  It  we  cast 
dead  issuer  behind  us,  and  look  only  to  that 
line    of     conduct    which     shall    restore    quiet 


and  confidence,  and  encourage  enterprise  iind 
industry,  we  shall  even  see  the  country 
richer  and  more  prosperous  than  it  has  ever 
been. 

This  movement,  in  1S69,  accomplished  the 
restoration  of  our  State  imder  the  expurgated 
constitution,  and  gave  us  representation  here 
in  the  persons  of  my  colleague  and  ex-Sen- 
ator Lewis.  We  were  relieved  of  military 
government,  became  rehabilitated  in  our  sov- 
ereignty, with  entire  control  of  our  local 
autonomy.  Thus,  for  a  p>eriod,  Virginia 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  full  freedom  of 
her   long-deferred   hope   for   p>eace. 

In  the  curious  panoramic  exhibition  of  my 
colleague,  I  next  appear  as  a  candidate  for 
governor  in  1877.  To  be  a  candidate  in 
Virginia,  is  a  privilege  which  every  qualified 
voter  may  constitutionally  exercise,  and  in  that 
year  there  were  three  prominent  candidates, 
other  than  those  named  by  the  Senator. 
Two  of  them  had  been  major-generals,  and 
one  a  brigadier-general.  What  an  omis- 
sion! Shades  of  departed  glory  defend  us! 
when  a  United  States  Senator,  of  the  Bour- 
bon persuasion,  can  omit  imposing  titles,  in 
detailinj;  events  with  which  thcv  were  inti- 
mutely  associated.  'Tis  true,  I  was  not  nom- 
inated, lacking  forty  votes  of  a  certain 
majority  of  a  convention  composed  of  over 
fourteen  hundred  delegates,  against  a  com- 
bination of  five  candidates,  one  of  whom 
my  colleague  preferred;  that  preference,  per- 
haps, being  based  upon  motives  as  unselfish 
as  are  usual  in  veteran  politicians  and  office- 
holders. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  scarcely  hope,  in  the 
presence  of  this  bod\ ,  a\  here  my  colleague 
has  served  for  many  years,  and  where  the 
altitude  of  his  statesmanship  frowns  con- 
temptuously down  upon  all  who  would 
asj>ire  to  reach  its  summit,  to  attain  the 
awful  diffidence  with  which  I  should  under- 
take   to   correct    anv    of   his    stiitements.      He 
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is  one  of  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, old  in  all  its  ways  and  usages;  and 
long  absence  from  his  constituency,  and 
perpetual  service  to  the  national  Democratic 
party,  in  helping  to  organize  its  numerous 
defects,  make  him  forgetful  of  recent  evenls 
in  Virginia,  Hence  the  necessity  of  my 
attempting  to  inform  him  as  to  certain  mat- 
ters, of  recent  history,   at   home. 

"The  next  event,"  says  my  colleague,  "was 
that  the  Readjusters  separated  themselves 
from  the  Democratic  party;"  and,  after  treat- 
ing this  at  some  length,  he  says:  "This 
brings  us  down  to  what  is  called  Mozart 
Hall  convention,"  in  which,  he  adds,  "I  spoke 
of  the  Conservative  party,  as  though  I  be- 
longed to  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  confess  my  inability  to 
understand  all  this  curious  mixture  of  the 
odds  and  ends  of  my  colleague's  scrap-book. 
He  parades  his  facts  in  curiously-contrived 
array.  He  empties  his  ill-assorted  jewels  of 
information,  and  "chunks  of  wisdom,"  and 
seems  to  rely  upon  Senators  to  give  them 
that  consecutive  arrangement,  as  to  fact  and 
date,  which  they  have,  possibly,  in  his  own 
great  mind.  But,  sir,  the  fact  is,  there  was 
no  remarkable  incident  in  Virginia  politics, 
between  the  election  of  1877  and  1879,  the 
month  of  February  of  the  latter  year  being 
the  date  of  the  assembling  of  the  Mozart 
Hall  convention.  Certainly,  until  February, 
1879,  there  was  no  change  in  the  status  of 
parties  in  Virginia,  within  that  period.  There 
was  no  organization  of  Readjusters  until 
February,  1879,  and  there  was  no  declared 
Democratic  party   until  i88a 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  a  period 
when  I  propose  to  do  more  than  follow  my 
colleague  in  his  half-way  candid,  and  nearly 
always  inaccurate,  statement  It  is  at  this 
juncture,  he  says,  that  Mr.  Riddleberger 
and  I  are  so  much  identified  that  he  can- 
not   separate    us.      It    is    at    this    point    the 


organization  of  the  Readjusters  begins  ;  and 
it  is  at  this  point,  he  appears  to  seek  to 
make  an  impression,  wholly  unwarranted, 
by  any  act  of  the  Readjusters,  in  Virginia. 
It  is  at  this  point,  too,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  my 
people,  my  State,  and  myself,  to  treat  the 
question  of  our  State  debt,  as  it  presents 
itself  in  Virginia.  In  doing  this,  I  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  hold  this  to  be 
a  matter  belonging  exclusively  to  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  I  should  repel  any  Federal 
interference  with  this,  as  I  would  with  any 
other  question  of  mere  State  concern.  I 
shall  presume  upon  the  indulgence  of  Sena- 
tors, because  they  have  heard  but  one  side, 
and  that  more  than  once,  and  I  know  they 
will  be  willing  to  hear  a  defense  of  Virginia 
against  unjust  attacks  from  those  who  ought 
to  be   her  defenders. 

Sir,  there  is  not  a  fact  upon  which  to 
base  any  one  of  the  statements  or  argu- 
ments of  my  colleague.  Instead  of  the 
Mozart  Hall  convention  being  held  to  effect 
a  repeal  of  an  irrepealable  contract,  it  was 
a  body  of  people,  assembled  on  a  call  of 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  opposed 
to  what  is  known  in  Virginia  as  the 
"brokers*  bill."  They  assembled  before  that 
bi41  had  passed  either  House  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and,  coming  fresh  from  the 
people,  expressed  their  unqualified  disap- 
proval of  that  measure.  It  was  apparent 
the  measure  was  to  pass,  and  organized  op- 
position began.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
neither  the  beginning,  nor  the  end,  of  this 
question.  It  was  in  187 1  that  the  first 
funding  bill  was  enacted,  and  this  we  know 
in   Virginia  as  the   first  contract 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  this 
measure,  as  I  shall  ask  the  clerk  to  read  a 
review,  of  all  the  Virginia  funding  acts, 
before  concluding  my  remarks.  It  is  my 
purpose,    now,    only   to  notice    the    speeches 
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of  Senators,  notably  that  of  my  colleague, 
in  this  Chamber.  It  will  be  news  to  Sena- 
tors to  hear,  to-day,  that  the  Readjusters 
never  repealed  either  of  the  funding  con- 
tracts. That  enacted,  and  only  partially  ex- 
ecuted, in  1866-67,  was  in  effect  repealed 
by  the  Assembly  which  passed  it,  and  the 
work  of  repeal  was  consummated  by  the 
Legislature  that  enacted  the  more  obnoxious 
measure  of  1871.  This,  in  turn,  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Assembly  of  1872,  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  repeal  measure  being  the 
present  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Stale, 
subsequently  in  full  fellowship  with  the  al- 
leged debt-payers.  Indeed,  this  measure  was 
so  obnoxious  that  Governor  Walker,  who 
was  conceded  to  be  its  author,  subsequently 
urged  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume   the   debts    of  the   Southern  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  pause  to  inquire 
if  that  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  my  col- 
league, and  the  Senators  who  co-operate 
with  him,  when  they  stand  here  to  repre- 
sent the  party  for  which  Governor  Walker 
then  spoke,  the  pretended  debt-payers  of 
Virginia?  It  was  this  repeal  bill  which 
the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals  held  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  here  the  matter  rested, 
until  the  State  had  accumulated  interest  arrears 
to  over  five  million  dollars,  beside  diverting 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  which  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  constitution,  to  the  public  free 
schools. 

In  1877,  what  is  known  as  the  Barbour  bill 
was  proposed  and  passed,  not  a  lew  of  the  lat- 
ter-day self-styled  debt-payers  bein*^  among  its 
most  zealous  supporters.  Although  this  did 
not  repeal  in  terms  the  original  funding  bill, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

Such  was  our  condition  at  the  succeeding 
election — schools  reduced  fifty  per  cent.,  length 
of  sessions  abridcred,  asylums  sustained  by 
money  borrowed  from  the  banks — after  ex- 
hausting    every  possible  expedient,  even  to  a 


reduction  of  judicial  salaries,  that  a  Legislature 
was  returned,  pledged  to  a  resettlement  of  this 
debt 

That  settlement  came  in  the  form  of  the 
brokers'  bill,  for  which  my  colleague  stands 
at  home  and  here,  the  champion,  aided  and 
abetted  by  distinguished  gentlemen  on  this 
floor.  I  commend  the  virtuous  Democracy  of 
this  Chamber  to  read  that  bill,  and  then  tell 
this  Senate,  whether  there  ever  was  a  more  un- 
democratic measure  than  the  bill  propounded 
in  Virginia,  by  the  party  whose  cause  they  es- 
pouse. 

That  settlement  came  in  the  form  of  the 
broker's  bill,  as  I  have  said,  and  this  was 
the  last  repeal  of  the  original  contract.  Yet, 
my  colleague  would  say,  the  Readjusters  of 
to-day  disregard  the  court  decisions.  Surely, 
he  has  not  forgotten  that  he  was  upon  the 
hustings  in  Virginia,  advocating  each  of  the 
successive  n.easures,  repealing  the  "irrepeal- 
able"  contract,  while,  in  every  instance,  the 
Readjusters  proper  opposed  the  new  measure. 

But,  here  again,  I  am  called  upon  to  answer 
the  charge  of  personal  inconsistency.  My  col- 
league cannot  ascertain  that  I  opposed  the  fund- 
ing scheme  of  1871 — a  measure,  which,  I  assert, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  not  onlv 
repudiated,  but  forcibly  repudiated,  what  my 
colleague  understands  to  be  one-third  of  the 
debt  of  Virginia.  I  suggest  to  my  fellow-Sen- 
ators, on  the  opposite  side,  to  take  care  of  that 
contamination  of  which  they  have  warned  the 
country,  in  respect  to  the  Readjusters  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

My  colleague  adverted  to  the  Richmond 
IVhig,  and  proclaimed  it  as  my  mouthpiece. 
Mr.  President,  nobody  speaks  for  me;  I  speak 
for  mvself.  Whv  not  have  ascertained,  from 
the  same  source,  how  I  stood  on  the  funding 
bill  of  1871.'*  Senators  will  not  find  that  I  ever 
supported  the  measure  of  1S71. 

Passing  over  what  appears  in  my  colleague's 
speech  as  extracts  from   newspapers,  to  whose 
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misstatements  he  has  contributed  a  full  share,  I 
come  now  to  notice  his  animadversions  on  the 
Riddleberger  bill.  If  his  criticisms  were  based 
on  fact,,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  that 
measure,  thev  would  be  unanswerable.  He 
says  that  the  "Riddleberger  bill"  has  been  sub- 
stantially pronounced  unconstitutional,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
1mm  in  whai  particular.'  Is  it  in  this — that  it 
does  not  recognize  the  interest  that  accrued 
during  the  war  ?  If  so,  will  my  learned  col- 
league inform  me  upon  what  principle  of  right 
he  last  summer  sustained  a  measure,  which  re- 
pudiated one-half  of  the  interest  that  has  ac- 
crued since  the  complete  restoration  of  our 
State?  Does  he  not  know  that  that  measure 
of  forcible  readjustment  absolutely  repudiated 
one-half  of  the  accrued  and  unfunded  interest, 
while  the  Riddleberger  bill  provides  for  paying 
it;  dollar  for  dollar.'  The  difference  is  simply 
this:  that,  since  1871,  we  have  denied  the  right 
of  the  creditor  to  exact  war  interest,  and  pro- 
posed to  pay  him  all  else  in  full.  Our  adver- 
saries would,  and  did,  fund  that  war  interest,  and 
proposed  to  repudiate  one-half  of  that  which  we 
are  in  honor,  and  in  law,  bound  to  pay. 

Is  it  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  pays  but  three 
per  cent..'  The  only  measure  ever  passed  by 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  to  pay  as  much  as  four 
per  cent.,  and  the  only  one  under  which  one- 
third  of  the  creditors  have  received  a  penny  of 
interest,  was  introduced,  and  patronized,  by  Mr. 
Riddleberger.  The  first  time  that  our  Legisla- 
ture ever  voiced  three  per  cent,  was  when  they 
passed  the  brokers'  job,  the  }>et  scheme  of  my 
colleague,  so  ably  re-enforced,  in  his  advocacy 
of  it,  on  this  floor,  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side ;  tlie  Legislature,  then,  them- 
selves admitting  and  declaring  in  the  preamble 
of  their  bill,  that  Ihis  is  all  the  State  can  pay  for 
ten  years,  "without  destroying  its  industries;" 
and,  last  winter,  every  legislator  of  their  party 
voted  to  run  the  three  per  cent  for  the  whole 
time. 


Is   it   unconstitutional,   in   that   it    does    not 
exempt  the  bonds  from  taxation  forever^  as  the 
brokers'  bill  attempted  to  do,  a  feature  peculiar 
to  that  measure  for  paying  the  debt  of  Virginia, 
which  my  colleague  advocates  here?     If  so,  I 
would,  respectfully,  refer  my  colleague  to  his 
State  Constitution,  which  says,  that  all  property 
shall  be  taxed  equally,  and  uniformly ;  that  no 
one  species  of  property  shall  be  taxed  higher 
than  another,  and  that  only  such  property  as  is 
used  for  religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
purposes,  may  be  exempt  from  taxation.     My 
learned  colleague,  who  so  unkindly  character- 
ized the  patron  of  that  bill,   as  a  county  court 
lawyer,  cites  only  Hartman  vs.  Greenhow,   as 
the   case   which    holds    this    bill    unconstitu- 
tional.    That  case  decided   no  principle  that 
this    bill    infringes.      The    Riddleberger    bill 
imposes   no  tax   upon    bonds,   held   either    in 
or   out   of    the    State.     It    simply    does    not 
exempt    any.      By    what    authority,   I   would 
ask   my   colleague,  can   such  a  tax  be   made 
and    collected  ?      He     must    answer     to    the 
party     which     he     undertakes     to    represent 
here,   for  doing   an    unconstitutional    act:    to 
tax     bonds    of    the    State    of    Virginia,    held 
by     a     non-resident.     The     Riddleberger     bill 
docs   not   tax   them.     Whenever   the   General 
Assembly,    carrying    out    the     Riddleberger 
bill,   shall    endeavor    to  tax    bonds   held   out 
of  the   State,  it  will  be  time  for  the   Senator 
to   renew    the    test    in    the    Supreme    Court 
of    the   United    States,    and   cite    the     prece- 
dent of  Hartman  vs.  Greenhow. 

Is  it  the  much  discussed  fourteenth  section 
which  is  unconstitutional?  If  so,  I  would 
remind  my  legal  colleague  that  it  is  a  verbatim 
copy  of  a  statute  passed  by  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  and,  not  onlv  held  bv  that  hijjh 
tribunal  to  be  constitutional,  but  proper  legisla- 
tion, for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  gov- 
ernment Is  it  unconstitutional  in  what  is 
called  its  force  feature?     If  so,  it  has  precedent 
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in  the  bill  of  *7i,  which  forbade  the  payment  of 
any  interest  to  a  creditor  who  did  not  accept  a 
reduction  of  one- third.  It  has  precedent  in  the 
brokers*  bill,  which  provided  tax  certificates,  to 
compete,  at  a  reduced  price,  with  the  receivable 
coupon,  and  both  of  these  measures  found  a 
hustings  advocate  in  my  colleague. 

But,  he  would  imply,  that  our  debt  was  ascer- 
tained at  a  certain  sum,  in  pursuance  of  the  State 
Constitution,  which,  he  says,  was  $29,667,304.76. 

Mr.  President:  if  there  is  any  man  in  the 
party,  which  my  colleague  represents,  who 
agrees  with  another  member  of  that  party 
in  Virginia,  as  to  what  the  debt  of  that 
State  is,  we  have  yet  to  find  the  concur- 
rence; it  is  with  one  leader,  this  figure, 
and  with  another  leader,  another  figure;  by 
one  report  of  their  officers,  one  sum,  and 
then,  by  another  report,  of  other  officers,  a 
different  sum.  Grant  that  sum  to  be  the  true 
one;  but,  let  the  Senator  state  that  our  Con- 
stitution recognized  no  specific  sum.  It  says 
there  shall  first  be  a  settlement  with  West 
Virginia,  which  has  not  yet  been  had,  and 
commands  payment  of  what  Virginia  shall 
owe.  That  is  the  language,  that  is  the 
instruction  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia; 
that,  after  a  settlement  with  West  Virginia, 
covering  one-third  of  old  Virginia's  territory, 
shall  have  been  arrived  at  by  an  adjust- 
ment of  their  relative  proportions  of  the  public 
debt,  Virginia  will  provide  for  her  share.  Now, 
I  would  like  the  Senators  from  West  Virginia, 
in  this  cry  against  Readjustersas  repudiators,  to 
tell  the  country  what  answer  they  have  made 
to  their  obligation  for  one-third  of  the  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Will  they  tell  the  country  where  they  have  ever 
made  a  proj>osition  to  pay  one  stiver  of  their 
share  of  the  public  debt  of  that  State,  to  main 
tain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  their  own  Com- 
monwealth?    Let  them  answer. 

It  was  the  party  of  my  colleague,  that  repu- 
diated the  settlement  of  187 1  by  the  passage  of 


the  brokers'  bill  in  1879,  and  in  turn  attempted 
to  repudiate  the  latter  by  unanimously  endorsing 
what  is  known  as  the  ''Ross  Hamilton  bill."  1 
suppose  it  would  not  suit  my  colleague  to  tell 
this  audience  who  Ross  Hamilton  is.  Yet,  I 
beg  Senators  to  take  notice  that  the  party  of 
my  colleague,  after  a  winter  spent  in  the  vain 
effort  to  find  a  leader  capable  of  devising  means 
to  overthrow  the  popular  will,  discovered  such, 
as  they  supposed,  in  the  person  of  Ross  Ham- 
ilton, a  colored  Republican  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature from  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
blindly  followed  him  to  defeat  Hamilton's 
bill,  which  was  thus  unanimously  supported  by 
my  colleague's  party,  not  only  in  effect  repealed 
their  pet  scheme,  the  brokers*  bill,  but  all 
other  acts  in  respect  to  the  public  debt  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  come  now  to  perform  a  duty — the  most  un- 
pleasant in  one  sense  and  the  most  agreeable 
in  another.  It  is  to  repel  the  charge  flippantly, 
I  hope  inconsiderately,  made  on  this  floor,  that 
we  are  repudiators  and  our  proposed  measure 
dishonorable.  To  the  first  I  reply  that  my  col- 
league's party  in  eight  years  of  administration 
of  our  State  affairs  paid  2  per  cent  installments 
of  interest  on  ten  millions  of  our  public  debt 
just  six  times,  or  12  per  cent,  in  all;  six 
times  eight  would  be  48  per  cent  Instead  of 
that  they  paid  12  per  cent,  and  that  is  debt- 
paying! 

Let  this  suffice.  But  when  Senators  apply 
the  word  dishonorable,  they  do  not  know 
either  whom  or  what  they  characterize.  Two 
things  they  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate, 
and  one  is  that  I  received  a  majority  of  the 
white  conservative  vote  of  both  branches  of 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly.  Proudly  do  I 
proclaim  the  truth  of  this.  Every  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  me  to  come  to  this  Chamber, 
gave  an  unqualified  vote  for  the  Riddleberger 
bill.  Are  they  dishonorable  men.^  Scornfully 
do  I  repel  the  charge  that  any  one  of  them  is 
capable  of  dishonorable  action . 
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Were  it  true,  what  a  sad  commentary  it 
would  be  upon  those  honorable  gentlemen 
whom,  it  is  said,  I  am  not  representing 
here.  Mr.  President,  my  colleague  comes 
from  what  we  call  in  Virginia  the  great  South- 
west, a  noble  and  prosperous  section  of  Vir- 
ginia. Fifteen  white  Conservative  counties 
compose  his  congressional  district,  and  though 
the  ablest  of  the  orators  of  my  colleague's 
party  canvassed  it  thoroughly  against  me,  and 
the  views  set  forth  in  this  measure,  but  two 
delegates  and  no  senator  of  the  gentleman's 
party  came  to  the  Legislature.  To  a  man,  they 
supported  the  Riddleberger  bill.  Every  sena- 
tor and  every  delegate  from  my  colleague's 
own  congressional  district,  save  and  except  two 
delegates,  supported  me  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Riddleberger  bill,  as  a  measure  for  debt-paying, 
tie  would  do  well  to  spend  a  little  more  time 
with  his  constituents  ! 

Whatever  our  differences  on  this  question,  it 
seems  to  me  those  people  should  have  had  a 
defender  in  him  against  such  foul  and  slander- 
ous accusations  as  have  been  made — that  they 
are  dishonorable  men.  O  Shame  !  where  is 
thy  blush .^  Dishonorable  in  Virginia,  to  beg 
the  privilege  of  paying  every  dollar  she  borrowed 
— that  is,  her  rightful  share,  instead  of  not  only 
paying  that  but  also  the  share  of  West  Virgi- 
nia— dishonorable  to  pay  every  dollar  she  bor- 
rowed, only  abating  the  war  interest  !  Dis- 
honorable, too,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  gentlemen 
who  represent  States  on  this  floor,  and  munici- 
palities which  have  by  arbitrary  legislation 
reduced  their  indebtedness  from  $243,000,000 
down  to  $84,000,000 !  Dishonorable  in  Vir- 
ginia not  only  to  assume  her  full  share  of  her 
public  obligations,  as  measured  by  her  territory 
in  this  division  of  it,  but  offering  to  tax  her 
people  to  an  extent  threatening  tlie  destruction 
of  her  industrial  interests  !  Is  that  dishonor- 
able in  that  people.^  If  so,  what  have  you  to 
say  of  this  tier  of  Southern  Stitcs  whose  public 
indebtedness,      whose     plighted     faith,    whose 


sacred  obligations — as  sacred  as  are  those  of 
my  State  of  Virginia — have  been  reduced  from 
$243,000,000  by  one  or  another  method  of  re- 
pudiation, upon  one  or  another  excuse,  down 
to  $84,000,000,  with  a  reduced  interest  rate  upon 
the  curtailed  principal,  and  only  proposing  to 
pay  interest  in  some  cases  at  2  per  cent,  and  in 
others  3,  and  in  others  4,  on  tlie  reduced  prin- 
cipal? Is  it  dishonorable  in  Virginia  to  assume 
$20,000,000  of  the  debt  of  the  old  State,  and 
then  to  tax  her  industries  within  the  verge  of 
endurance  to  pay  on  that  sum  the  highest  rate 
of  interest?  Let  Senators  who  assail  unjustly 
the  conduct  of  Virginia  in  this  respect  put  their 
own  houses  in  order. 

Oh,  Virginia  I  It  was  for  this  you  bared 
your  bosom  to  soldier's  tread  and  horse's  hoof. 
It  was  for  this  you  laid  waste  your  fields.  It 
was  for  this  you  displayed  your  noble  virtues 
of  fortitude  and  courage,  your  heroic  suffering 
and  sacrifice.  It  was  for  this  you  suffered  the 
dismembermen  of  your  territory,  and  sent  your 
sons  to  the  field  to  return  to  the  ruins  where 
were  once  their  homes.  It  was  for  this  you  so 
reluctantly  abandoned  your  allegiance  to  a 
common  country,  to  be  the  last  to  make  war 
and  the  last  to  surrender.  O  Ingratitude,  thou 
basest  and  meanest  of  crimes  ! 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
of  my  election  who  constituted  my  oppo- 
nents? Already,  as  you  have  been  advised, 
another  representing  distinctly  the  Bour- 
bon Deqiocracy  of  Virginia  and  the  so- 
called  Democracy  of  this  Chamber,  another  re- 
presenting distinctly  the  Republican  party  of 
Virginia — these  were  the  candidates  before  the 
Legislature  which  elected  me  to  this  body.  I 
received  not  only  a  majority  of  the  so-called 
Democratic  Readjusters,  but  of  the  so-called  Re- 
publican Readjusters.  And  now  what  were  the 
efforts,  known  there  if  not  here  to  gentlemen, 
to  defeat  me?  Were  not  combinations  sought 
to  be  made?  It  is  known  of  all  men  there  at 
the  capital  of  my  State,  if  not  here,  that  every 
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influence  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  could  be 
adduced,  whether  Democratic  or  Republican, 
was  brought  together  at  Richmond  for  thepur- 
pose,  by  combination,  of  defeating  my  election, 
of  defeating  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  of 
that  Commonwealth  as  expressed  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1879. 

There  was  a  Democracy  which  sought  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  an  orthodox,  simon-pure, 
.  unadulterated  Republican,  but  of  that  kind 
called  Bourbons  in  Virginia — a  Democracy 
which  was  not  only  willing,  but  ready  and  anx- 
ious, to  send  here  in  the  place  I  have  the  honor 
to  hold,  a  Republican,  whom  they  would  other- 
wise profess  to  despise.  What  for?  For  the 
consideration  well  known  there,  that*they  might 
elect  certain  judges  and  control  the  State 
offices,  and  by  that  means  prevent  the  disclo- 
sures which  have  subsequently  followed,  since 
the  Readjusters  have  gotten  possession  of  the 
capital.  That  Democracy  which,  like  Ca?sar's 
wife,  would  stand  "above  suspicion,"  were 
ready  to  trade  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate so  that  a  few  county  judges  might  be  pre- 
served, that  the  offices  in  the  capitol  at  Rich- 
mond might  be  retained  in  their  control ;  I  say 
in  order,  perhaps,  that  the  disclosures  which 
have  followed  the  advent  of  the  party  I  repre- 
sent might  have  been  longer  concealed ;  more- 
over, that  contiol  of  the  ballot-box  in  the  State 
might  continue  where  it  had  been;  so  certainly 
I  believe ;  and  all  this,  by  those  who  professed 
to  represent  the  party  which  had  declared  in 
national  convention  for  a  full  vote,  a  free  ballot, 
and  an  honest  count. 

Such  were  the  considerations,  such,  I  say, 
were  the  inducements  which  prompted  that 
Democracy  to  its  efforts  to  send  to  this  Cham- 
ber a  Republican  beyond  question  since  these 
manv  lone:  «ind  wcarv  vears.  If  that  is  the  Dc- 
mocracy  that  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  love, 
I  proclaim  my  inability  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

I    supported    neither   of   the    candidates   for 


Congress  in  my  district,  and  emphatically  de- 
clared that  purpose  on  more  than  one  public 
occasion,  because  one  was  a  candidate  of  that 
party,  the  Bourbon  Reactionists,  and  the  other  a 
Bourbon  Republican  with  accommodating 
views  on  the  debt  question. 

To  obey  the  behests  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
of  this  body,  whose  leadership  on  this  floor, 
whose  representative  national  authority — the  one 
here  and  the  other  elsewhere — have  championed 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbon -f under  party  in  Vir- 
ginia, would  be  an  obsequious  surrender  of  our 
State  policy,  and  self-condemnation  of  our  in- 
dependent action. 

The  desire  of  our  people  for  cordial  relations 
with  all  sections  of  a  common  country,  and  the 
people  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  their  de- 
votion to  popular  education,  their  efforts  for  the 
free  enjoyment  of  a  priceless  suffrage,  and  an 
honest  count  of  ballots,  their  determination  to 
make  Virginia,  in  the  public  belief,  a  desirable 
home  for  all  men,  wherever  their  birthplace 
whatever  their  opinions ;  and  to  open  her  fields 
and  her  mines  to  enterprise  and  capital,  and  to 
stay  the  retrograde  movement  of  years,  so  as  to 
bring  her  back  from  tlie  fifteenth  in  grade  to 
her  original  position  among  the  first  in  the 
sisterhood  of  States,  forbid  that  my  action  here 
should  be  controlled  or  influenced  bv  a  caucus, 
whose  party  has  waged  war  upon  my  constitu- 
ency, and  where  party  success  is  held  para- 
mount to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  interests  of 
Virginia,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

The  Readjusiers  of  Virginia  have  no  feeling 
of  hostility,  no  words  of  unkindness  for  the 
colored  man.  His  freedom  has  come,  and 
whether  by  purpose,  or  by  accident,  thank  God 
that,  among  other  issues  which  so  long  distracted 
our  country,  and  restrained  its  growth,  was  con- 
cluded, and,  I  trust,  forever,  by  the  results  of  the 
sanguinary  struggle  between  the  sections. 

I  have  faith,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope,  that 
the  march  of  an  enlightened  civilization,  and 
the  progress  of  human  freedom  will    proceed, 
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until  God^s  great  family  shall  everywhere 
enjoy  the  products  of  their  own  labor,  and  the 
blessings  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  lib- 
erty. 

The  colored  man  was  loyal  to  Virginia,  in 
all  the  days  of  conflict  and  devastation  which 
came  of  the  heroic  struggle  in  the  war  of  sec- 
tions that  made  her  fields  historic.  By  no  act 
of  his  was  either  the  clash  of  arms  provoked, 
or  freedom  secured.  He  did  not  solve  his  duty 
by  consideration  of  self-interest  Can  sc/much 
be  said  of  distinguished  Democratic  statesmen 
who  urged  the  South  to  resistance  in  behalf  of 
principles  held  to  be  fundamental?  Did  they, 
when  the  war  came,  solve  their  duty  on  the 
side  of  a  self-interest?     Virginia  has  not  forgot- 


ten her  abandonment  from  that  quarter,  and 
needs  no  counsel  as  to  her  duty.  To  me  and 
the  people  of  Virginia,  the  South,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  is  a  mere  geographical  expression,  and  no 
longer  has  political  idealization.  To  the  noble 
intellect  of  Calhoun,  it  epitomized  a  dream  of 
empire.  I  do  not  question  the  grandeur  of 
that  hope  and  aspiration,  but  it  was  quenched  in 
blood,  and  the  South  of  our  day  has  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  that  war  has  made.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  here  to  assert  that  Virginia,  the 
mother  of  the  Union,  renews  her  faith  in  and 
devotion  to  the  government  that  her  honored 
sons  aided  to  construct;  and,  in  furtherance 
thereof,  I  propose  to  give  my  best  ability,  and 
to  exert  my  every  energy 
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!aMES  F.  WILSON  was  born 
in  Newark,  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  October  19,  1828.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1839.  He  had  made  what 
improvement  of  his  educational  privi- 
leges was  possible  before  this  time,  and 
was,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  called  upon  to 
assist  his  mother  in  securing  a  living  for 
herself  and  three  orphan  children,  of 
whom  he  was  the  oldest.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  harness- 
maker,  and   continued  in   that   business 

• 

until  1 85 1.  When  not  engaged  at  the 
bench,  he  was  busily  at  work  cultivating 
his  mind,  and  fitting  himself  for  a  more 
important  sphere  of  usefulness.  While 
workinsr  at  his  trade  he  took  his  first  les- 
sons  in  studying  law,  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  his  profession.  He  took 
an  eager  interest  in  the  exciting  discus- 
sions of  those  times,  and  performed  his 
part  in  school-house  debating  societies, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  part  he 
was  to  take  in  discussions  of  the  same 
subjects,  at  a  later  day  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant position. 

He  prosecuted  his  legal  studies  so  dili- 
gently that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


in  1852,  at  Newark,  Ohio.  The  same 
year  he  married,  and  the  year  following 
turned  his  face  towards  the  fair  promised 
land  of  the  west,  and  settled  in  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  where  he  still  lives.  He  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
energy,  and  built  up  a  fair  practice  and 
fairer  reputation.  Hf  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  politics  of  his  county, 
and  was  chiefly  instrumental,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Whig  County  Committee,  in 
securing  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats  in 

1855- 

The  year  following,  though  but  twen- 
ty-eight years  old,  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  convention  for  the  revis- 
ion of  the  State  Constitution,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  1859  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
revised  the  code  of  i860.  When  General 
Curtis  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1 861,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected  his  successor.  Upon  taking  his  seat 
in  Congress,  he  was  appointed  to  a  place 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee— an  miportant 
post  for  one  so  young.     By  successive  re- 
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elections  he  served  in  the  house  until  1869. 
The  last  six  vears  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  during 
these  years  much  important  legislation 
was  made  by  Congress,  and  particularly 
such  as  came  before  the  committee  on 
which  Mr.  Wilson  served,  it  is  seen  how 
important  the  position  was  which  he  oc- 
cupied. When  the  difference  between 
Congress  jmd  President  Johnson  culmina- 
ted in  an  attempt  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Wilson  was  made  one  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  house.  In 
1S69  ^^  became  one  of  the  govern- 
ment directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  that  trust,  and,  by  his  watchfulness, 
secured  the  government  against  loss  in 
connection  with  that  corporation.  He 
has  taken  no  prominent  part  in   political 


matters  outside  of  his  own  State  since 
1869,  ^"^  ^*^  been  busy  in  the  State,  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  the  m^itters  of  import- 
ance that  from  time  to  time  have  been 
up  for  settlement.  When  the  question 
of  striking  the  word  "  white  "  out  of  the 
State  Constitution  was  first  before  the 
people,  he  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  cast  his 
vote  for  it.  Though  unsuccessful  then, 
he  found  himself  with  the  majority  a 
few  years  later,  and  the  measure  was 
carried. 

When  the  Prohibition  amendment 
question  was  before  the  people,  in  1882, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  aided 
its  adoption  with  his  powerful  influence. 
Early  in  18S2  he  was  elected  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  where  his  State  ex- 
pects distinguished  services  from  him. 

One  thing  in  his  career  has  been  quite 
remarkable,  his  nominations  for  import- 
ant  positions  have,  in  nearly  every  case, 
been  made  bv  acclamation. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM. 
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^fr.  \VihoM*s  Speech^  delix-ered  brfore  the  Nortkwfstern  Convention^  at  Davenport^  lotva^  May  ^j,  t88l. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention  :  The  subject  which  induced  the 
calling  of  this  convention,  is  one  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  more 
than  the  construction  of  a  canal,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rivers,  or  the  multiplication  of  our 
vvavs  of  commerce.  These  are  methocfs.  The 
subject   lies  behind   them   all.     The   need  of   a 


great  people  in  the  matter  of  getting  to  the 
worid^s  markets,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  was  the 
inducement  In  short,  the  transportation  prob- 
lem brought  us  together. 

Great  communities  rarely  become  agitated 
without  sufficient  cause.  They  seldom  stop 
short  of  effecting  the  object  to  which  that  cause 
has  directed  their   attention.     Our   people   are 
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profoundly  stirred,  to-day,  by  the  subject  which 
has  brought  us  together.  They  feel  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  administration  of 
the  transportation  System  of  this  country.  They 
believe  that  it  is  both  too  expensive  and  too 
unstable.  They  are  convinced  that,  in  both 
these  regards,  it  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  re- 
formed. To  this  end  our  inquiries  are  directed. 
Those  whom  we  represent  want  transportation 
for  their  vast  products  and  wondrously  devel- 
oping business,  at  reasonable  and  stable  rates. 
Our  attention  is  directed  to  waterways,  as  one 
of  the  methods  for  reaching  this  much  desired 
end.  But  this  brings  us  in  contact  with  the 
general  subject  of  transportation,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  indulge  me  in  a  some- 
wliat  broader  discussion  of  this  question,  than 
would  seem  to  be  invited  by  the  special  purpose 
mentioned  in  the  call,  in  pursuance  of  which, 
we  have  come  together. 

Waterways  are  the  conservators  of  cheap 
and  stable  transportation.  Hence,  we  should 
maintain  those  with  which  nature  has  provided 
us,  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  supple- 
ment them  with  such  artificial  ways,  as  are 
needed  to  effect  a  complete  system,  which  shall 
assure  us  stability  and  reasonableness  in  the 
matter  of  cost,  in  getting  to  the  market.  Siuli 
ways  are  not  the  swift  ones  of  commerce  in 
these  times  of  rail  service;  but  they  are  the 
maintainers  of  reasonjible  rates,  and  better 
prices  for  the  producers  of  things,  whose  value 
depends  on  getting  to  market.  Transportation 
by  rail  is  swift,  and  returns  are  expeditious;  but 
the  producer  feels  that  he  does  not  always  get 
his  fair  share  of  the  results.  This  tends  to 
prove  that  it  is  rarely  wise  to  provide  but  one  way 
for  doing  a  thing,  if  two  may  be  had.  If  but 
one  way  has  been  provided,  and  fails,  there  is, 
at  least,  loss.  But,  if  two  ways  are  at  command, 
the  failure  of  one  will  surely  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  having  provided  the  other.  We 
have  depended  so  largely  upon  rail  transport;i- 
tion,  that  we  have  too  much  neglected  that  by 


water.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  our  superb 
system  of  railway  service  has  proven  a  failure. 
It  has  not  produced  that  standard  of  equity, 
fairness,  reasonableness,  and  stability,  in  its  prac- 
tical administration,  which  the  country,  of  right, 
had  expected.  It  has  done  much.  It  has 
worked  wonders  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  It  mav  do  more,  and  do  it  better.  It 
is  not  to  be  unjustly  dealt  with,  nor  do  the  peo- 
ple demand  any  such  action.  But,  it  must  be 
brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  right  in  the  matter  to  which  I  have 
directed  attention.  And  there  is  no  surer  way 
to  bring  about  this  result  than  by  the  creation 
of  an  efficient  water  competition.  Give  us  the 
two  ways  of  getting  to  market,  and  we  will 
soon  realize  that  much  can  be  done  toward 
effecting  cheap  and  stable  transportation,  that 
ought  to  be  done  without  such  coercion.  The 
result  will  be  a  practical  confession  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  most  serious  complaints  of  the 
people  are  well  founded,  and  should  have  never 
existed. 

Multiplicity  of  methods  is  true  conservatism. 
Our  civilization  is  better  than  that  of  earlier 
periods,  because  it  has  greater  variety  in  its 
means  of  expression  and  action.  We  have  mag- 
nificent States  a  thousand  miles  inland,  because 
of  the  facilities  provideci  for  getting  to  the  sea- 
board. The  marvellous  agriculture  of  these 
great  States  could  not  be,  except  for  our  ways 
of  commerce.  Every  man  engaged  in  that 
business  produces  more  than  he  can  use.  His 
surplus  is  wastage  of  capital,  labor,  and  results, 
if  he  be  not  able  to  dispose  of  it.  What  he  can- 
not consume  must  reach  those  who  do  not  pro- 
duce, or  his  abundance  is  poverty,  and  their  un- 
supplied  need  is  ruin.  Transportation  is  the 
conservator  that  steps  in  here  to  defend  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  it  gives  value  to 
the  surplus  of  the  former,  by  placing  it  where  it 
can  supply  the  need  of  the  latter.  This  is  what 
has  created  these  superb  inland  States.  TJhis  is 
what  has  turned  the  possibilities  of  this  marvel- 
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OU8  Western  region  into  the  wondrous  facts 
which  confront  us  on  every  hand.  It  gives 
cheap  food  to  the  people  of  Europe,  by  placing 
the  products  of  our  cheap  farms  in  successful 
competition  with  those  of  the  high  priced  lands 
of  the  old  world,  and  maintains  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor.  But  transportation  is  not 
all  of  these  things.  It  is  the  instrument  through 
which  they  come.  It  is  their  servant  after  they 
have  come.  It  is  not  the  proprietor  of  these 
worshipful  empires  and  their  populations,  en- 
terprise, abundance,  aspirations  and  civilization. 
It  is  not  the  lord  paramount  of  the  estate.  It 
is  the  creature  of  the  necessities  of  a  resolute 
people.  It  was  created  to  do  their  work,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  compensation  for  doing  it. 
This  is  the  rule  which  applies  to  all  classes  of 
service,  in  all  departments  of  human  employ- 
ment, except  when  employer  and  employed  set 
it  aside  by  making  a  special  contract  for  them- 
selves, and  even  such  contracts  are  some- 
times void,  because  in  conflict  with  public 
policy.  Established  public  policy  overrides  all 
efforts  to  avoid  or  evade  it.  Whatever  contra- 
venes it,  is  void,  and  the  courts  give  no  remedy 
to  those  who  endeavor  to  infract  it.  This  rule 
is  necessary  to  the  order,  welfare,  and  {yogress 
of  organized  society.  All  things  are  subordi- 
nate to  it.  And  so,  in  no  case,  is  public  trans- 
portation master  of  the  people  served,  nor  pro- 
prietor of  the  purposes  and  results  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  but  one  of  three  parties  in  interest 
when  its  extremest  claim  is  asserted.  It  cannot 
act  by  itself.  No  one  of  the  three  parties  is 
ever  absent  when  transportation  is  involved. 
Whoever  has  studied  the  economy  of  commerce 
will  readily  comprehend  and  assent  to  this  fact 
A  just,  and  consequently  reasonable,  distribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  transportation  between 
the  three  parties  interested,  is  the  only  effective 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  too  often  attend  it 
No  student  of  the  philosophy  which  enfolds 
and  permeates  this  subject  will  hesitate  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  correctness  of  this  statement     It 


is  but  a  statement  of  the  universally  recognized 
rule  of  dependency  and  obligation,  which  is  the 
paramount  law  of  all  well  ordered  society,  lim- 
ited to  a  particular  case.  Let  us  give  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  this  proposition. 

The  three  parties  interested  in  public  trans- 
portation are  producer,  transporter,  consumer. 
The  absence  of  either  party  destroys  the  whole 
case,  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned.  Each 
being  necessary  to  the  others,  there  should  be 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  results.  The  pro- 
ducer should  have  a  fair  price  for  his  product ; 
the  transporter  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
his  service;  the  consumer  a  just  and  living 
chancy  in  his  purchase.  The  adjustment  of  the 
entire  transportation  problem  should  be  made 
on  this  basis.  The  party,  whose  conduct  causes 
the  greatest  disturbance  in  the  relations,  is  the 
second  or  intermediate  one.  This  occurs  often- 
est  when  a  people  are  dependent  on  a  single 
mode  of  transportation,  and  especially  when 
t-hat  is  by  rail.  This  is  why  I  said  at  the  outset 
that  waterways  are  the  conservators  of  cheap 
and  stable  transportation.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  supply  a  system  of  transportation 
that  is  independent,  open  to  all,  and  can't  be 
pooled.  Whenever  transporters  by  water  pool 
with  those  by  rail,  or  combine  among  them- 
selves at  an  unreasonably  high  rate,  others  are 
ready  to  put  crafts  on  the  free  way,  and,  by 
competition,  restore  an  equilibrium  between  the 
three  parties  concerned.  Competition  is  better 
than  law,  when  it  can  be  tiad  free  in  its  forces 
and  activities.  But  law  is  better  than  injustice, 
and  will  certainly  be  had  if  the  latter  do  not  dis- 
appear. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  pooling  is  an  evil 
per  se.  It  may  be  put  to  good  uses,  and  made 
productive  of  good  results.  It  is  an  offensive 
term  always,  when  applied  to  transportation. 
No  one  ever  expects  any  good  to  come  from  it, 
or  from  any  practice  which  it  may  be  used  to 
describe.  I  have  often  wondered  why  trans- 
porters have  not  discovered,  borrowed,  or   in- 
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vented  some  happier  and  less  offensive  term. 
It  smacks  of  gambling.     Whenever  it  is  used, 
the  public  think  it  means  a  stake  played  for  in 
a  game  in  which  they  are  always  at  a  disad- 
vantage.    And  yet  it  may  be  used  so  as  to  pro- 
mote  most  desirable   ends.     Indeed,  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  an 
element  in  the  problem  of  transportation,  that 
is    regarded   with   almost   universal    favor.      I 
mean   competition.      Many   suppose   that   this 
needs  no  check — that  the  more  we  have  of  it, 
the  better.     This  is  not  always   true.     Hence, 
while  pooling  is  not  an  evil  unmixed  with  good, 
competition  is  not  a  good   unmixed  with  evil . 
And  though  one   is  a  term   always   execrated, 
and  the  other  a  phrase  universally  commended, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  principle  involved  in 
each,  is  not  invariably  so  perfectly   understood 
as  to  be  clear  to  the  general  apprehension.     If 
pooling  be  used  to  prevent  hurtful  competition, 
and  to  maintain   stability  in   reasonable   rates, 
and  does  not  go  beyond  this  limit,  it  is  a  con- 
servator of  public    and   private   interests.      If 
competition  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  unprincipled  pooling,  or  other  like 
practice,  it  is  to  be  unqualifiedly  commended. 
These  arc  general  propositions.     Now   let  me 
particularize.     When  pooling  is  made  a  means 
of   establishing  an    arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
charge  for  a  given   service,  it  is  bad,  and  de- 
serves   to   be    summarily    dealt    with,    and   de- 
stroyed.     It  is  then  an  abuse,  beyond  justifi- 
cation.    It  at  once  destroys  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween   producer,    transporter,    and    consumer. 
Whatever  does  this  is  wrong.     Each  of  these 
parties  is  entitled  to  equal  protection.     When- 
ever the  transporter  maintains  an  arbitrary  and 
unreasonably    high    rate    by   pooling,    he   per- 
petrates an  outrage  upon  both  the  other  parties. 
He    would   justly   complain   of   them,    if   they 
should  by  law  fix  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonably 
low  rate  for  his  services.     But  he  has  no  more 
right  to  complain  than  they.     Their  respective 
rights  are  exactly  equal.     Production,  transpor- 


tation, consumption  are  the  three  most  forceful 
factors  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  civilization. 
When  they  go  hand  in  hand,  contentment  ac- 
companies them.     When  they  become  severed, 
unrest,  discontent,   danger,  are  abroad   in   the 
land.     To  maintain  the  former  condition,  and 
prevent  the  latter,  should  be  the  purpose  and 
study  of  every  one  interested  in  the  order  and 
well-being  of  society.     Society  cannot  allow  the 
latter  predicament  to  obtain.     Therefore,  mal- 
administration  in  transportation  excites    a  de- 
mand for  •  regulation  by  law.      And  so,  if  the 
just  equilibrium  to  which  I  have    referred  be 
not  maintained   by  one   means,  it  will  be   by 
another.     This   is   the   experience   of   commu- 
nities.    It  is  the  history  of  nations.     If  too  long 
postponed  or  resisted,  th&  remedy  is  apt  to  be 
harsh,  and  sometimes  unreasonable.      But  the 
harshness  and  unreasonableness  are  not  likely 
to  extend  in  degree  beyond  that  of  the  wrongs 
against  which  the   remedy  is  provided.      The 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  about  certain  to  be 
equal.     But  it  will  swing,  unless  the  clock  runs 
down.     When  this  happens,  the  clock  is  worth- 
less.    So  will  the  pendulum  of  a  people^s  ac- 
tivity swing.     When  they  cease  forceful  action 
and  it  stops,  the  Nation   is  in  decay.     We  are 
not  in  that  condition.     Our  activities  are  vet  in 
the  vigor  of  youth.     Our  clock-work  is  in  mag- 
nificent action.     Our  pendulum  has  a  tremen- 
dous swing.     The  aspirations  of  our  people  will 
be  realized.     Reformations  do  not  stop  short  of 
the  purpose  of  the  laws  which  start  and  direct 
them.     Cheapness,  fairness,  and  justice  in  trans- 
portation  will  be  accomplished.     If  they  come 
not  by  the  natural  laws,  that  when  unobstructed 
produce  them,  then  will  they  come  through  an 
exercise  of  that  wondrously  expansive  power,  set 
as  a  jewel  in  our  Constitution,  in  whose  brilliant 
light  we  read   the  words,  ''Congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States."      Unjust  pooling  for  the    maintenance 
of  unfair  and   arbitrary   rates,  will  only  hasten 
the  day  when  a  complete  statutory  remedy  will 
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be  established  on  that  constitutional  foundation. 
There  is  the  power,  ample,  comprehensive, 
complete,  to  meet  every  phase  of  the  inter-state 
transportation  problem.  The  combined  inter- 
ests of  the  three  parties  I  have  named,  consti- 
tute commerce.  That  of  the  West  must  go  to 
the  sea-board.  That  of  the  sea-board  must 
come  to  the  West.  This  is  "commerce  among 
the  several  States."  This  is  the  thing  which 
Congress  may  regulate.  Not  in  passion,  by 
capricious  legislation.  Not  in  injustice,  by  un- 
sound law.  But  by  such  deliberate  and  con- 
siderate action  as  shall  assure  that  exact  justice 
to  the  three  parties  concerned,  which,  of  right, 
belongs  to  each.  To  this  end,  the  public  mind 
of  this  country  is  tending.  It  is  the  movement 
of  a  great  people,  working  out  a  mighty  eco- 
nomic problem,  which  they  will  as  surely  solve 
as  they  have  others  of  portentous  import  in  the 
past.  The  man  who  cannot  see  and  understand 
this,  is  an  inapt  student  of  the  philosophy  of 
popular  movements. 

But  what  of  competition }  I  have  said  that 
competition  is  not  a  good  unmixed  with  evil. 
What  is  competition.?  It  is  defined  to  be:  '*The 
act  of  seeking,  or  endeavoring  to  gain,  what  an- 
other is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the  same  time.* ' 
This  involves  the  offering  of  inducements. 
These  may  be  both  proper  and  improper.  If 
the  former,  we  have  right  competition.  In  rail- 
way competition  we  meet  with  both  kinds  of 
inducements.  When  the  first  mentioned  is  re- 
sorted to  only,  the  result  is  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned. But  the  last  named  involves  manv 
things  as  objectionable  as  pooling.  Amongst 
these  things  I  may  mention  drawbacks,  rebates, 
favoritisms,  discriminations  in  favor  of  or  against 
individuals  or  localities.  Each  one  of  these  re- 
sorts is  a  violation  of  correct  rules  of  business. 
They  are  departures  from  the  true  economic 
rule  of  equality.  They  arc  generally  the  result 
of  arbitrary  action,  and  often  of  the  merest 
caprice.  When  these  things  occur,  the  competi- 
tion which  results  is  hurtful  to  the  general  public 


interests,  however  advantageous  it  may  be  to 
certain  individuals  or  particular  localities.  Trans- 
portation rates  should  have  some  standard  of 
stability.  And  they  should  be  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low.  The  public  good  is  promoted  by 
fairly  remunerative  rates.  In  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  I  am  informed,  this  doc- 
trine is  enforced  by  governmental  regulations 
which  establish  both  maximum  and  minimum 
rates.  Railway  managements  are  not  allowed 
to  charge  either  more  or  less  than  a  reasonably 
remunerative  rate.  This  is  said  to  work  well, 
for  it  protects  both  shippers  and  transporters  by 
establishing  fairness  and  enforcing  stability.  It 
destroys  the  entire  brood  of  parasites  that  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  transportation  interests  and 
produce  unhealthy  competition.  Rebates,  draw- 
backs and  discriminations  are  impracticable  in  a 
system  of  healthy  and  legitimate  competition. 
Each  individual  and  each  locality  has  an  equal 
chance,  and  this  is  what  each  is  entitled  to. 
The  spasmodic  action  of  our  system  of  railway 
management  could  not  occur  if  the  true  condi- 
tions of  competition  were  maintained.  The 
cost  of  getting  to  market  could  be  calculated 
with  certainty.  Contracts  of  all  kinds  involv- 
ing railway  transportation  could  be  made  from 
reliable  data.  The  unjustifiable  favoritism, 
which  gives  unfair  advantages  to  a  few  business 
men  at  the  expense  of  many,  would  disappear. 
The  arbitrary  discriminations,  which  foster  the 
interests  of  one  town  or  city,  while  destroying 
those  of  others,  would  be  unknown.  In  short, 
the  capricious  conduct  of  managers  of  trans- 
portation lines,  which  give  rise  to  all  the  just 
complaints  of  individuals  and  communities 
affected  thereby,  would  have  an  end.  Bring 
about  a  permanent  and  true  competition,  and 
not  only  will  agitation  cease,  but  the  real  inter- 
ests of  all  will  be  promoted.  The  people  of 
this  country  will  not  stop  their  endeavors  until 
that  end  shall  have  been  reached.  They  have 
the  rightful  power  to  do  it,  and  they  will  exer- 
cise it. 
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Many  communities  all  over  the  country  are 
smarting  under  Mrrongs  which  cannot 
be  cured  by  fine  talk,  strong  argument,  or 
splendid  theories.  Time  and  again  have  com- 
munities taxed  themselves,  both  in  a  public  and 
private  way,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  right  com- 
petition. Provided  with  one  railroad,  they 
found  themselves  subjected  to  arbitrary  rates 
for  want  of  a  competing  line.  They  have  re- 
taxed  themselves  to  secure  a  second  line.  This 
established,  they  congratulate  themselves,  and 
for  a  time  ^ir  and  legitimate  competition  was 
afforded  them.  Then  came  that  capricious  com- 
petition which  ultimately  drives  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lines  to  an  accommodation.  Then 
came  the  pool,  and  arbitrary  rates  are  estab- 
lished as  much  too  high  as  capricious  competi- 
tion had  made  them  too  low.  The  twice  taxed 
community  is  in  no  better  condition  than  it  was 
when  a  single  railroad  overburdened  its  com- 
merce with  excessive  charges.  A  third  time  it 
taxes  itself  and  secures  another  line.  Now 
competition  becomes  sharp  again.  The  old 
lines  refuse  to  let  the  new  comer  into  the  pool. 
They  are  strong  and  it  is  weak ;  but  it  cuts  the 
rates  and  takes  the  business.  The  pool  lines 
return  the  cut,  and  the  community  rejoices  to 
have  this  thing  go  on.  But  it  wakes  up  some 
morning  to  find  the  aspect  changed.  The  poo] 
has  been  enlarged  and  the  three  fish  are  swim- 
ming in  it.  The  rates  are  as  high  as  ever. 
What  will  that  community  do?  Tax  itself 
again?  No;  why  should  it?  No  relief  comes 
in  that  way.  What  will  it  do?  Join  the  army 
of  discontent,  and  demand  a  legislative  remedy? 
And  why  should  it  not  do  this?  Can  any  man- 
ager of  a  railway  corporation  supply  a  reason 
why  this  should  not  be? 

Take  another  case.  A  certain  community  is 
provided  with  two  lines  of  railroad.  No  pool 
exists;  but,  on  the  contrary,  competition  has 
reduced  rates  to  a  very  low  point.  Business 
fiourishes  in  that  community,  and  trade  is 
drawn  to  it  from  regions  not  naturally  tributary 


to  it  Other  towns  on  the  respective  roads,  but 
not  at  competing  points,  have  high  rates  to  pay 
on  all  their  transportation.  They  know  that 
these  high  rates  are  charged  against  them  to 
make  up  for  losses  sustained  because  of  the  low 
rates  given  to  the  more  favored  community.  Will 
they  be  content  to  rest  under  this  injustice? 
Certainly  not  They,  too,  will  join  the  army  of 
discontent  And  why  should  they  not?  Has 
the  reason  yet  been  invented  by  managers  of 
transportation  with  which  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  such  complainers?  It  can  never  be  done. 
The  whole  thing  is  wrong,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
law-making  power  is  as  natural  as  it  is  for  a 
man  to  resent  an  injury.  Not  to  understand 
this  is  sheer  stupidity.  To  understand  it,  and 
endeavor  to  repress  it,  will  only  tend  to  quicken 
the  political  forces  through  which  the  ultimate 
remedy  will  come. 

Like  cases  exist  in  the  business  experience  of 
individuals.  By  the  allowance  of  drawbacks, 
the  granting  of  special  rates,  and  other  means 
known  to  the  abuses  of  railway  management,  a 
few  men,  firms,  and  establishments  are  made  to 
prosper,  while  others,  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  in  the  same  communities,  find  them- 
selves utterly  unable  to  compete,  unless  they 
pursue  their  occupations  at  a  loss.  This  is  an 
iniquity  which  drives  hundreds  of  business  men 
into  the  ranks  of  discontent.  They  go  there, 
not  because  they  want  to,  but  because  there  is 
no  choice  left  them.  They  know  exactly  what 
it  is  that  imposes  the  injury  upon  them,  and 
they  resent  it.  It  is  right  that  they  should. 
They  would  be  unmindful  of  their  own  inter, 
ests,  and  those  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  if  thev  did  not  do  so.  Each  case  of  the 
kind  hastens  the  day  of  legal  restraint.  Every 
recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  forces  of  discontent 
makes  more  sure  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
tive remedy.  And  these  things  come  of  illegit- 
imate competition.  But  the  corporations  are 
not  the  only  parties  at  fault  here;  none  of  these 
wrongs  exist  without  two  parties  being  engaged 
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in  them.  It  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  look  at 
anything  from  which  they  expect  a  personal 
advantage,  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy. 
The  immediate  and  exceptional  advantage  to 
the  individual  is  almost  certain  to  close  his  eyes 
to  that  broader  view,  which  takes  in  the  public 
good.  Hence,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned, 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
establishment  of  right  competition,  the  whole 
list  of  abuses,  whether  applied  to  communities 
or  to  individuals,  should  be  abolished  and  for- 
ever prohibited. 

The  expedients  to  which  communities,  such 
as  cities,  towns,  and  other  localized  bodich  of 
people  often  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  themselves  right  competition  and  reasonable 
rates  of  transportation,  are  almost  certain,  under 
the  present  system  of  management,  to  result  in 
failure.  Let  me  illustrate  this  statement  A 
town  has  one  railroad  entering  it  The  rates 
are  not  satisfactory.  The  people  tax  them- 
selves to  secure  another  road.  Thev  are 
successful,  and  the  second  road  is  con- 
structed. The  volume  of  business  of  the 
communitv  is  not  matcriallv  increa«'cd.  One 
road  was  ample  to  render  all  the  Mrrvicc  re- 
quired. Tuo  roads  cost  just  twice  as  much 
money  as  one.  The  fixed  capital  involved  in 
the  transportation  for  that  town  is  dr^ubled. 
This  capital  expects  a  return  in  the  form  of  a 
reasonable  annual  dividend.  The  interest  ac- 
count on  bonded  indebtedness  is  twice  what  it 
would  have  been  for  one  road.  The  operating 
expense*,  the  o-t  of  maintaining  the  corporate 
otijanlzation*,  and  of  improving  the  properties, 
i*  doubled.  \V:*Ji  tr*esc  conditkm*  controlling 
the  ca.*^.  :t  i*  fmpossfble  £or  that  conjn*unitT  xo 
have  i!.s  tra-'.sporradon  at  a*  low  a  rate  ax  h 
could,  or  should.  •>?:  dr/r.^  by  ooe  road.  Caphal. 
ccHt  i-iter^t  divvitrr.-l-.  hare  all  b«ti  <y-jubled. 
and  'j-jt  To'.ume  of  iyjAir^ts^i  ha*  ryjt  been  mate- 
rially  :ncrea.ved-  Or.-e  road  crxild  hare  <V>r^  it 
all.  aai  at  far  !<r'*  rat<ts  of  charges  thar.  two  can 
do  ft.     If  ::  r.Mi  d/'^r.e  k».  tr>r  htfxjx^  road  w* 


not  have  been  thought  of.  Now,  is  there  not 
something  wrong  in  the  udmlniNtnition  of  u 
business  that  produces  such  result n?  And 
won't  that  community  soon  come  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  something  wrong,  nnd 
especially  so,  if,  after  all  that  It  has  done 
to  protect  itself,  even  at  the  ex|Nrnsi*  of 
doubling  the  cost  of  its  transportation  fiu'll* 
ities,  it  fmdH  itself,  at  last,  inunersed  In 
a  railroad  pool,  created  for  the  ))urpoHc 
of  preventing  right  corn] >etit ion,  and  the 
maintenance  of  arbitrary  rttt4*H?  (five  It  the 
very  lowest  rates  that  juHtice  to  the  ownrrs  of 
the  two  roiulscan  exact,  and  still  they   will   not 

•  be  as  low  aH  the  community  ought  to  have  hiul 
from  a  single  rrxid.  This  \%  a  kind  of  rotn{M*ti« 
tion  that  di>n't  compete.  The  fairt  that  (tuch  a 
departure  from  proper  practice  Is  s/>  coinniori 

,    as  tr>  become  a  general  rule,  is  a  n*proarh  to 

I 

I  the  conceded  sagacity  of  tlie  manager «  lA  rail' 
way  corporations,  ft  Is  one  of  the  ahu«4*s 
which  has  swelled  the  crxit  of  our  transfK/rfa- 

I 

tion  svstem  Ix'vond  what  it  should  In*,  and,  t/> 

mm  '  ' 

that  extent,  enforced  higlwT  rates  tlian  wmld 
have  been  necessary  under  a  uifrrc  **r|u|fah> 
arlm  in  titration  of  railway  affairs     This  is  a  rase 

m 

in  which  the  pt:ftp\t:  and  tlic  railroa/J  corn  {sanies 
have  co-ojx:rat#;d  Ut  a  c^rrtain  ext^rnt,  in  tl»e  cre- 
ation fA  conditir/ns  whic:h  imp^^se  Inirdens  that 
cannot  be  whr^lly  disp^Med  'A;  f//r  all  rneri 
admit  that  it  is  fair  U^  allow  railrr^a/Js  t//  ^arn 
enough  tr>  pay  a  just  return  fm  tJi^r  ratyftal 
[  invested.  Were  this  not  tfu:  ca*e,  our  trzn^pfjr' 
tatjr/n  svstem  would  soon  \j^xfmyt  drrri^/raltzed 

m 

auTtd  paA4  into  decay,  to  the  injury  of  aJl 
concerned. 

There  is.  however,  a  cla^  ^A  iju^.%  ir*  t»hkh 
a  like  r^ult  h«as  beer*  r^atchtA.  i»if>^/ut  f>,r  /y*- 
operation  of  the  people,  and  wit>«o'.*t  a  ^ttplU 
cation  of  railroads.  I  girc  roa  this  illusf/atkm. 
A  railroad  i*  coTiStructed  at  a  <r>st  ^A  \u*i009  - 
fjrxj.  It  k  urA  on#y  ryatjsMOgj  lor  t>je  *j/my&r$r 
to  «ara  opemting  expi»rr«4^  \r,^^r*t  on  iu  deM, 
aad  proper  to  declare  r«aMoe.ai>ie  dirid^id*  V/ 
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its  shareholders,  but  it  must  maintain  its  prop- 
erty, and  perfect  it  by  such  improvements  as 
are  calculated  to  carry  it  forward  to  the  standard 
of  a  first-class  road.  The  public,  as  well  as  the 
company,  have  an  interest  in  having  these 
things  done ;  for  the  better  the  road,  the  safer 
and  more  satisfactory  will  be  its  service.  Upon 
this  proper  plan,  the  company  conducts  its 
affairs  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  It  then  has  a 
superb  property,  excellent  in  all  its  conditions 
and  appointments.  Its  road-bed  is  perfect,  its 
bridges  of  the  best  character,  its  equipment  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  road.  Its  service  to  the 
public  is  safe,  speedy,  and  satisfactory.  It  has 
come  up  to  this  standard,  through  the  steady 
growth  of  ten  years'  existence.  The  managers 
take  an  account  for  the  ten  years,  and  find  that 
for  each  one  they  have  paid  operating  expenses, 
interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  a  reasonable  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders,  and  expended  $i,cxx),- 
ooo  in  the  substantial  betterments  and  improve- 
ments that  have  placed  the  property  in  its 
satisfactory  condition,  or  for  this  later  purpose 
$10,000,000  for  the  entire  term.  On  this  show- 
ing they  say:  "This  money  was  earned  by  us, 
and  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  divide  it  among 
our  shareholders  as  dividends  from  year  to 
year.  Instead  of  doing  so,  we  have  served  the 
public  by  giving  them  a  better  road  than  we 
could  have  done,  if  we  had  divided  the  money. 
We  have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  road 
justly.  Our  improvements  have  given  the 
people  a  better  road,  and  better  service,  than  we 
could  otherwise  have  done.  This  has  cost  us 
$10,000,000  of  the  money  we  have  earned,  so 
that  the  road  now  stands  us  $20,000,000,  or  just 
double  the  original  cost.  Our  share  capital  re- 
mains at  the  original  sum.  We  have  only  paid 
dividends  on  that  amount.  But  the  road  has 
cost  $10,000,000  more,  and  it  is  but  just  that 
this  cost  should  be  capitalized,  and  our  stock 
shares  increased  to  the  actual  cost,  which  is 
$20,000,000. 

Now  this  is  a  plausible  statement  of  the  case; 


and  it  looks  so  fair  that  we  do  not  wonder  at 
persons  being  willing  to  accept  it,  who  are  in- 
terested in  believing  it  to  be  a  correct  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  But  is  it  correct  ?  Who  sup- 
plied  the  $10,000,000,  now  to  be  capitalized  and 
represented  by  the  new  stock  .^  Was  it  the 
owners  of  the  property?  Certainly  not;  every 
dollar  of  it  was  paid  by  the  public  who  patron- 
ized the  road.  Their  money  put  the  property 
in  its  present  superb  condition.  Shall  they  be 
required  to  pay  interest,  in  the  way  of  divi- 
dends, on  their-own  monev  ?  If  new  stock  be 
issued  for  the  money  thus  furnished  and  ex- 
pended, dividends  will  be  expected  thereon; 
and  so  we  shall  have  dividends  paid  on  $20,- 
000,000,  on  a  road  that  cost  the  stockholders 
only  $10,000,000.  No  reasoning  can  justify 
this.  When  the  public  pay  an  amount  sufficient 
to  meet  operating  expenses,  interest,  necessary 
improvements,  and  a  reasonable  dividend  on 
the  cost  of  the  road,  it  has  paid  enough,  and  no 
doubling  or  watering  of  stock  can  have  the 
slightest  justification.  This  is  one  of  the  abuses 
which  has  crept  into  the  railway  system  of  this 
country,  which  cannot  have  an  end  too  soon. 
There  is  no  surer  way  by  which  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  increase  of  the  nominal  cost  of  railway 
lines,  than  by  the  improvement  and  con- 
struction of  water  routes,  on  which  everyone, 
whosoever  will,  may  float  his  vessel  for  the 
transportation  of  commerce,  free  of  toll,  or 
other  charge.  This  will  compel  the  keeping 
down  of  both  the  real  and  nominal  cost  of  rail- 
way construction.  It  will  enforce  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  construction  for  the  least 
possible  amount  of  money.  If  this  had  always 
been  the  rule  and  practice,  the  products  of  the 
West  would  be  going  forward  to  the  seaboard, 
at  a  much  less  rate  than  tliey  now  have  to  pay, 
and  our  entire  transportation  system  would  be 
in  much  better  condition  than  it  is.  It  iscarry- 
ing:  unnecessarv  burdens,  in  the  form  of  se- 
curities,  and  is  therefore  expected  by  the  parties 
in    interest   to   earn   dividends   which    should 
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have  been   unnecessary.      A  canal   from   the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  lakes,  such  as  is  pro- 
posed  in  the  call  for  this  convention*  would 
tend   to  put  an   end  to  all   such   practices,  by 
railway  corporations  competing  with  it.    The 
outlet  which  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  furnishes  to  the   products   of  the 
West,  will  prove  a  most  valuable  check  upon 
thfs  evil,  as  it  has  already  on  the  rates  of  rail 
transportation  from  some  points  on  its  banks  to 
the  East.     Establish  this  new  order  of  things, 
and  the  men  who  manage  the  rail   transpor- 
tation between  the  West  and  the  East  will  soon 
accommodate  themselves  and  their  system  to 
it     There  is  no  danger  of  irreparable  injury 
coming  upon  them,  or  the  great  interests  they 
control.    The  ever  increasing  volume  of  traffic, 
resulting  from  the  unprecedented  development 
of  the  West,  the  advantage  of  rapid  transit,  and 
the  saving  of  insurance,  will  take  good  care  of 
them.      These  elements  formulate  compensa- 
tions, which  will  bring  no  unmerited  harm   to 
their  great  properties  and  trusts.     There  is  no 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  i>eople,  to  deal  un- 
justly by  them.    The  American  people  are  as 
just  as  they  are  determined,  and  while  they  are 
resolved  to  solve  the   transportation  problem, 
they  will  do  it  as  they  have  others  of  great  con- 
cern in  the  past,  firmly    but  justly.      If  they 
make  mistakes,  they  will  correct  them ;  for  they 
mean  to  do  what  is   right  to  all   interests  in- 
volved.    The  abuses  which  I  have  mentioned, 
they  know  to  exist.     They  have  experienced 
their  pernicious  effects.     They  believe  in  the 
old  and  sound  maxim  of  the  law,  that  "there  is 
no   wrong  without  a  remedy."      They  know 
that  they  have  the  power  to  effect  a  remedy. 
That   through  Congress  they  may  apply  it,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  code  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  by 
the  improvement  of    natural   waterways,   and 
by  the  construction  of  such    artificial  ones  as 
may  be  requisite  to  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
case  they  have  taken  in  hand.     They  know  that    | 


through  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
they  may  apply  such  needed    remedy  as  the 
power  of  Congress  cannot  provide,  in  order 
that  the  system  of  waterways  may  be  reached, 
and  utilized  by  all.     And  that  this  State  prob- 
lem rests  on  no  such  impotent  foundation  as 
that    judicial    fiction   which  allows  the  inter- 
vention of  the  right  of  eminent  domain^  for  the 
benefit  of  a  corporation  for  a  pecuniary  profit, 
but  on  that  broad  and  all  comprehensive  prin- 
ciple that  the  State  Legislature  may  do  what- 
soever the  public  weltoe  requires,  if  not  pro- 
hibited  thereto  by   express  constitutional    re- 
striction, which  is  not  the  case  with  us  in  that 
regard.      These  powers  exist  in   both   Nation 
and  State,  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good, 
and  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society, 
and  the  interest  of  its  members.     The  express 
power   delegated   to  Congress   carries  with  it 
all  the  implied  powers  necessary  and  proper  to 
its  efficient  exercise.    The  absence  of  any  con- 
stitutional  limitation,  on    the   power  of  State 
Legislation,  leaves  it  free  to  act  in  that  regard. 
These  propositions  have  both  beeli  maintained 
by  our  highest  judicial  tribunal.     We  have  no 
need  to  waste  time  in  discussing  the  question  of 
power.     Our  concern  is  with  the  policies  to  be 
adopted.     The  policy,  for  the  consideration  of 
which  this  convention  was  called,  is  a  right  and 
practical  one.     Establish  a  thorough  system  of 
water  competition,  and  vast  benefit  will  at  once 
result  to  the  commerce,  and  all  industries  of 
the  West.     If  to  reach  a  just  and  proper  result, 
this  system  must  be  supplemented  by  regulative 
laws,  let  them  be  of  such  character  as  will  en- 
force such  conditions  in  our  transportation  ser- 
vice as  ought  to  exist  without  law.    This  can 
work  no  hardship  to  any  person  or  industry. 
To  enforce  the  doing  of  such  things,  as  of  right 
ought  to  be  done  without  coercion,  is  proper 
under  all  circumstances. 

In  providing  a  system  of  water  route  com- 
petition, let  us  be  wise  and  cover  the  whole 
ground  by  working  to  a  plan  which  shall  be 
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comprehensive,  and  complete.    The  great  river, 
on  whose  bank   we  are  convened,  is  already 
working  wondrous  results  for  the  producers  of 
the  West.    The  system  of  improvements  put 
into  effective  operation  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, for  the  enlargement  of  its   capacity  for 
commercial   usefulness,  should  be  maintained 
and  perfected.     But  when  all  is  done  for  it  that 
can  be  done,  our  system  would  be  faulty  if  we 
shall  not  have  done   more.    The  plan   should 
provide  for  all  of  the  contingencies  likely  to 
arise,   and    encompass  all   of  the  competitive 
elements  that  can  aid  us  in  our  purpose.     A 
canal  of  proper  capacity  to  meet  the   needs  of 
our  commerce,  connecting  the  Mississippi  river 
with  the  lakes,  will  compel  an  enlargement  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  ultimate  in  the  abolition  of 
the  tolls  thereon.    The  great  capital  interests  of 
New  York  City  can't  allow  want  of  capacity  in, 
or  the  obstruction  of  tolls  upon,  the  Erie  Canal 
to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  West,  and 
force  it  to  seek  the  seaboard  at  New  Orleans. 
So,  too,  the  latter  city  would  be  forced  to  use 
the  power  of  her  concentrated  capital;  and  the 
best  endeavors  of   her  citizens  of  wealth  and 
business   enterprise,  to  hold   as   much   of   the 
traffic  to  her  port  as  possible.     The  efforts  of 
these  two  out-ports  would  be  supplemented  by 
the  capital  and  enterprise  of  two  great  cities  of 
the  west,  Chicago  and  St.   Louis,  each  in  be- 
half of  its  own  business  advantages,  and  in  favor 
of  the  water  line  on  which  it  is  located.     Then 
we  must  remember  thai,  while  the  cold  of  the 
North  would  close  the  line  to  New  York  earlier 
in  the  season  than  that  influence  would  obstruct 
the  route  to  New  Orleans,  the  latter  is  liable  to 
be  visited  by   a   pestilence   which   often   deci- 
mates   populations,   and    suspends    commerce 
during  the  summer  months.     When  the  former 


contingency   happens,  we  will  still  for  weeks 
have  an   open   way  to  the  sea-board  at  New 
Orleans.     When  the  latter  dread  predicament 
transpires,  our  way  to  tide- water  would  be  open 
and  free  to  New  York.     And  it  may  be  that  the 
Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river  may 
some  day  be  ours  through  the  operation  of 
economic  forces,  and  constitute  a  part  of  our 
great  system   of   waterways,    and  furnish   us 
with  another  out-port  through  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  shall  go  on  their  way  to 
Europe.     Let  us  have  at  least  two  ports,  through 
which  to  reach  the  outer  world.     Let  us  embrace 
all  of  the  comi>etitive  elements  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  rivalries  of  cities,  their  concentra- 
tions of  capital,  their  experiences  in  the  ways 
of  business,  their  study  of  economic  problems, 
their  developments  of  methods   of  trade   and 
commerce,  and  the  inducements  they  may  offer 
to  secure  the  patronage  and  favor  of  this  great 
interior  region.     Let  us  have  as  much  of  the 
year  as  is  possible  free  on  one  line  or  the  other 
to  tide- water.     Let  us  have  one  line  where  the 
pestilence  does  not  come,  and  another  where 
the  approach  of  winter  is  longest  delayed.     Nor 
should   we   overlook   political    conditions    and 
considerations,  in  the  creation  and  improvement 
of  our  system  of  water  ways.     Let  it  be  such 
as  will  strengthen  the  unity  of  our  country,  as 
well   as    serve   our   commercial    interests.       A 
system    which   shall   embrace  the   Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio  rivers,  the  proposed  canal, 
the    lakes    and    their    connections    with    tide- 
water,  would    meet   the   requirements    in    the 
particulars  which  I  have  suggested.     It  would 
be     one    worthy    of    the    great    country     in 
which  we  live,   just   to   all   sections  of  it,  and 
effective  as  a   solution   of  the   great  transpor- 
tation problem. 


CHESTER  A.  ASTHUK. 


CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


^'OME  men  are  great  by  inher- 
'  itance,  others  are  great  by  reason 
■  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
llft^  while  others  still  are  great  in  charac- 
Icrand  performanceof  duty.  There 
are  those  who  are  continually  striving 
after  some  exalted  position,  yet  never 
attain  to  it;  there  are  others,  again,  who 
are  called  to  the  highest  posts  of  honor 
and  influence  without  having  sought  for 
them;  and  one  of  these  last  is  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr,  Arthur  was  born  at  Fairfield, 
Vermont,  October  5,  1830.  His  father 
was  a  Baptist  minister,  of  fine  education, 
and  the  early  training  of  the  son  was 
carefully  attended  to.  The  family  re- 
moved to  New  York  while  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  a  mere  lad,  and,  for  a 
time,  setted  in  Washington  county,  of 
that  State.  There,  in  Union  Village, 
now  called  Greenwich,  young  Arthur 
attended  school,  but  only  fora  few  years. 
He  completed  his  preparatory  studies  in 
the  Grammar  School  at  Schenectady, 
and  entered  Union  College,  when  but 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  bright 
student,  and  prof«cuted  his  studies    with 


vigor.  While  attending  college,  he  was 
obliged  to  teach  school  during  two 
winters,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  remainder  of  the  year;  yet, 
with  these  interruptions,  at  the  close  of 
his  course,  his  scholarship  was  equal  to 
the  best  of  his  class.  He  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1848,  having  attended  the 
college  three  years,  and  immediately 
entered  a  law  school  at  Ballston  Springs, 
where  he  remained  but  a  few  months, 
and  then  returned  to  his  father's 
residence,  in  Lansingburg,  and  continued 
the  study  of  law.  Three  years  after 
leaving  college,  he  obtained  a  position  as 
Principal  of  an  Academy  at  North 
Pownal,  Vermont,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years,  engaged  in  preparing 
students  to  enter  college.  Shortly  after 
he  left  his  position,  a  young  student  of 
Williams  College,  James  A.  Garfield, 
came  to  Ballston  Springs,  and  taught 
penmanship  in  the  same  school. 

Mr.  Arthur  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  desired  to  find  n  location  in 
which  to  settle  down  to  practice.  He 
traveletl  through  a  portion  of  the  West, 
and  then  returned  to  the  East,  and  settled 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  became  a 
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member  of  the  firm  of  Culver,  Parker  & 
Arthur.  He  imbibed  strong  anti-slavery 
ideas,  and  was  an  able  champion  of  human 
rights  before  the  courts  of  his  State, 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Lemmon 
Slave  case,  which  then  agitated  the  courts 
and  the  politicans  of  New  York,  on  one 
side,  and  Virginia  and  the  whole  South, 
on  the  other.  In  this  case  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  established  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion for  ability  and  power  as  an  advocate 
in  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  liberty. 
His  associate  in  the  case  was  William 
M.  Evarts,  and  their  opponent  Charles 
O'Connor. 

In  1856  he  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
met  in  Saratoga,  and  organized  the 
Republican  party  in  the  State.  He  was 
appointed  Engineer-in-Chief  on  the 
Governor's  Staff  by  Edwin  D.  Morgan, 
and  was  made  Judge-Advocatc-General 
of  the  Second  Brigade  of  State 
Militia. 

When  Sumpter  was  fired  on,  Gov. 
Morgan  appointed  Mr.  Arthur  to  the 
command  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, established  in  New  York 
City,  to  aid  in  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  State  troops  furnished 
to  the  Government.  To  this  work  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  energies,  and 
to  his  exertions  much  was  due  in  the 
cfliciency  and  completeness  of  the  outfit 
provided  the  many  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  answered  their  country's  call. 
In     1S62     he  was  appointed     Inspector- 


General,  and  joined  the  army  under  Mc- 
Dowell, where  there  was  a  large  number 
of  New  York  troops.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, he  was  recalled  to  his  old  post. 
His  state  was  to  furnish  sixty  new 
regiments,  and  the  "organizer"  must  be 
called  to  his  post  of  arduous  duty 
again. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Arthur  returned  again  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  prospered  in  it.  He 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  General 
Grant  in  his  first  candidacy  for  President, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  of  his  State. 

In  November,  1871,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  responsible  position  of  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  posts  to  fill  in  the  whole  service 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Arthur  filled 
the  post,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  demanded 
of  him  with  the  utmost  acceptance.  In 
1875  he  was  re-nominated  to  the  same 
position,  and  ^vas  confirmed,  without 
opposition  and  without  reference  to  a 
committee,  by  the  Senate,  an  honor  never 
conferred  on  any  other  man,  except  ex- 
Senators. 

In  1 87S  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
E.  A.  Merritt,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1879  he  was  again  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Central 
Committeeof  his  State,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  in  Chicago, 
where  he  was  again  an  ardent  supporter 
of  General  Grant  for  the  Presidency. 
When  James  A.  Gai-field  was  nominated 
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for  President,  the  convention  turned  to 
New  York  for  Vice  President,  and 
Chester  A.  Arthur  was  presented  as  the 
chosen  son  for  the  honor.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  Vice  President's  office 
with  dignity,  impartiality,  and  ability. 

When  the  assassin's  hand  was  raised 
against  the  life  of  the  President,  it 
placed  Mr.  Arthur  in  the  most  delicate 
and  embarassing  position  ever  occupied 
by  any  American.  Accused  by  multi- 
tudes with  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
dastardly  act,  he  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  disarm  all  enemies, 
and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  people.  On  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  Mr.  Arthur  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  on 
the  2oth  of  September,    1881,   following 


the  advice  of  the  Cabinet,  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  before  Judge  Brady,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and 
Justice  Donahue,  and,  two  days  later, 
took  the  formal  oath  of  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  new  President  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  under  circum- 
stances that  made  it  most  difficult  to 
perform  them  successfully.  A  single 
mistake  would  be  fatal  to  rucccbh  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  Nation. 
Quietly,  modestly,  with  the  utmost  gocxl 
sense,  he  moved  forward  to  succchh. 
He  has  made  friends  of  his  encmieN, 
and  admirers  of  his  friends.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  servant  in  his  high 
position  of  trust,  and  the  Nation  honors 
him. 


WELCOME    TO    THE   GUESTS  OF   THE   NATION. 


.Vr.    Artknf*s  Speech  Jrltvered 

Fellow-citizens:  Upon  this  soil  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  our  forefathers  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  their  heroic  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Here  and  then  was  established,  and 
as  we  trust  made  secure  upon  this  continent  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  that  principle  of  government 
which  is  the  very  fiber  of  our  political  system, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  resentmenu 
which  attended,  and  for  a  time  survived,  the 
clash  of  arms,  have  long  since  ceased  to  ani- 
mate our  hearts.  It  is  with  no  feeling  of  exul- 
tation over  a  defeated  foe  that  to-dav  we  sum- 
inon  up  a  remembrance  of  those  events  which 
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have  made  holy  the  ground  whereon  wc  tread ; 
yet  it  it  fitting  that  we  should  gather  here  to 
refresh  our  souls  with  the  contemplation  <A  the 
unfaltering  patriotism,  the  sturdy  zeal,  and  the 
sublime  faith  which  achieved  the  results  wc  now 
commemorate.  For  sfi,  if  wc  learn  aright  the 
lesson  of  the  hour,  shall  we  be  incited  Ut  trans- 
mit to  the  generation  which  shall  follow,  the 
precious  legacy  which  our  fathers  left  to  us— 
the  love  of  liberty,  protected  by  law.  Of  that 
historic  scene  which  we  here  celel>rate,  no  fea- 
ture is  more  prominent,  and  none  rn^jre  touch* 
ing,  than  the  portidpatkm  ^/f  our  gallant  aJliet 
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from  across  the  sea.  It  was  their  presence 
which  gave  fresh  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the 
hopes  of  our  countrjrmen,  when  well  nigh  dis- 
heanened  by  a  long  series  or  disasters,  and 
made  the  capitulation  at  Yorktown  possible  a 
century  ago.  To  their  descendants  and  repre- 
sentatives who  are  here  present  as  the  honored 
guests  of  the  nation,  it  Is  my  glad  duty  to  offer 
cordial  welcome.  You  have  a  right  to  share 
with  us  the  associations  which  cluster  about  the 
day  when  your  fathers  fought  side  by  side  with 


our  fathers  In  the  cause  which  was  here 
crowned  with  success,  and  none  of  the  memo- 
ries awakened  by  this  anniversary  are  more 
grateful  to  us  all  than  the  reflection  that  the 
national  friendships  here  so  closely  cemented 
have  outlasted  the  mutations  of  a  changeful 
century — will,  Indeed,  endure  to  all  time.  God 
grant,  my  countrymen,  that  th^  may  ever  re- 
main unshaken,  and  that  ever  henceforth,  with 
ourselves  and  with  all  the  nations  of  th«  earth, 
e  may  be  at  peace  forever! 
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JUSTIN  S.  MORRILU 


USTIN  S.  MORRILL  was 
bom  at  StafTord,  Vermont, 
April  14th,  1810.  He  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  common  schools, 
and  finished  his  education  in  an 
Academy.  He  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business,  and  followed  it  until 
1818,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
successfully  to  agriculture.  His  public 
political  service  began  in  1855,  when  he 
was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in 
Congress;  and  so  well  did  he  represent 
his  constituents  that  they  continued  him 
in  that  position  until  1867.  By  this  time 
the  whole  state  claimed  him,  and  the  Leg- 
islature elected  him  to  succeed  Luke  P. 
Poland  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  took  his  seat  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1867.  In  1872  he  was  re- 
elected, and,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term,  he  was  re-elected  to  serve 
the  State  a  third  time.  His  present  term 
will  close  in  1885.  Mr.  Morrill's  public 
life  has  covered  a  period  of  almost 
twenty-eight  years.       He  entered  Con- 


gress more  than  four  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  served 
through  the  dark  years  of  conflict  and 
danger,  shared  in  the  trying  period  of 
reconstruction,  and  has  contributed  his 
full  share  in  the  important  legislation 
that  has  secured  the  nghts  for  which  so 
manv  lives  and  so  much  treasure  were 
given.  He  has  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  financial  legislation  of 
the  past  twenty -three  years,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  Morrill  Tariff  of  1861. 
Much  of  the  time,  while  a  member  of  the 
House,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
served  laboriously  on  other  committees. 
In  the  Senate  he  has  held  a  prominent 
place  on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Mr.  Morrill  has  been  a  quiet  worker,  a 
watchful  guardian  of  the  public  interests, 
and  a  wise  and  sagacious  promoter  of 
national  progress  and  prosperity. 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 


Mr,  MorrilPs  Speech^  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate^  Dee.  S,  iSSt, 


Mr.  President:  I  have  brought  this  sub- 
ject to  the  early  attention  of  the  Senate,  because 
if  early  legislative  action  on  the  tariff  is  to  be 
had,  obviously  the  measure  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Eaton,  and  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Senate,  is  a  'wise  and  indispensable  preliminary, 
which  cannot  be  started  too  soon.  The  essen- 
tial information  needed  concerns  important  in- 
terests, vast  in  number  and  overspreading 
every  nook  and  comer  of  our  country;  and 
when  made  available  by  the  ingathering  and 
collocation  of  all  the  related  facts,  will  secure 
the  earliest  attention  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  country,  and  save 
the  appropriate  committees  of  both  Houses 
weeks  and  months  of  irksome  labor — possibly 
save  them  also  from  some  blunders  and  from 
final  defeat 

An  enlargement  of  the  free  list,  essential  re- 
ductions and  readjustments  of  rates,  arc  to  be 
fully  considered,  and  some  errors  of  conflicting^ 
codifications  corrected. 

If  a  general  revision  of  the  Bible  seems  to 
have  been  called  for,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  revision  of  our  revenue  laws 
should  be  invited.  But  changes  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  law  that  has  had  more  of  stability 
^an  any  other  of  its  kind  in  our  history,  and 
from  which  an  unexampled  growth  of  varied 
industries  has  risen  up,  should  be  m.ide  with 
much  circumspection,  after  deliberate  consider- 
ation, by  just  and  friendly  hands,  and  not  by 
ill-informed  and  reckless  revolutionists.  When 
our  recent  great  army  was  disbanded  war  taxes 
were  also  largely  dismissed,  and  we  have  now, 


and  certainly  shall  have  hereafter,  no  unlimited 
margin  for  slashing  experiments. 

We  can  expect  no  further  examples  of  re- 
ceipts exceeding  the  estimates  by  nearly  $100,- 
000,000,  nor  expenditures  falling  short  $200,- 
000,000.  Such  violent  waves,  coming  either  to 
fill  or  to  empty  the  Treasury,  are  no  longer  to 
occur.  Our  normal  condition,  modified  bv 
national  growth,  must  be  resumed.  We  are  to 
consider  how  much,  if  any,  of  internal  revenue 
can  be  relinquished,  and  next,  where  and  how 
the  tariff  can  be  safely  and  wisely  revised,  so  as 
to  leave  it  properly  productive  and  In  harmony 
with  all  interests,  preserving  the  proper  equi- 
librium among  the  different  branches  of  trade, 
and  just  to  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  amount  of  revenue  required  must  be  de- 
termined, and  the  requirement  for  ordinary 
expenses,  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
for  pensions,  as  well  as  for  some  enlargement 
of  our  Lilliputian  Navy,  and  the  decent  equip- 
ment of  our  military  fortifications,  is  still  so 
great  that  extreme  protection  is  not  so  much 
the  question  as  that  of  revenue;  and  with  barely 
moderate  discrimination  in  favor  of  American 
fields  and  workshops,  not  leaving  them  in  dan- 
ger of  unfair  foreign  competition,  little  more,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  found  necessary.  If,  how- 
ever, there  must  anywhere  be  rusty  plows, 
blown-out  furnaces,  idle  looms,  unemployed 
men,  and  ragged  tramps,  then  let  the  Old  World 
retain  these  wretched  evidences  of  hard  times, 
as  long  as  a  protective  tariff  will  exclude  them 
from  our  shores. 

I  have  some  remarks  to  make  upon   the  gen- 
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eral  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  prefer  not  to  post- 
pone them  until  the  subject  will  necessarily  be 
encumbered  with  details,  in  their  nature  subor- 
dinate. It  is  not  my  habit  to  discuss  the  tariff 
upon  every  question  before  the  Senate,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology,  it  being  prop- 
erly before  us,  for  asking  indulgence  to  give 
it  some  consideration,  especially  now,  in  the 
early  and  comparatively  unappropriated  time  of 
the  Senate. 

In  speaking  to-day  I  cannot  avoid  the  use  of 
language  which  will  show  that  I  am  proud  of 
our  country  and  of  its  people,  of  its  public 
spirit  and  industrial  energy ;  but  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  singular.  All  hearts  here  are  wedded  tp 
American  institutions,  and  these,  as  we  believe, 
are  destined  to  historic  immortality. 

I  shall  also  speak  of  Great  Britain ;  not  with 
any  hate,  but  in  the  words  of  Holmes,  "  Our 
little  motherland — God  bless  her  I"  for  how 
much  is  there  in  the  grandeur  of  her  life  of  cen- 
turies, her  literature,  and  her  laws,that  challenges 
unstinted  admiration.  But  it  is  enough  that  her 
ways  are  not  our  ways;  enough  that  she  im- 
poses the  laws  upon  her  own  people ;  and  when 
she  straddles  across  the  Atlantic,  and  intrusively 
seeks  to  impose  her  free-trade  shackles  upon  the 
United  States,  I  claim  the  right  to  protest  against 
it  with  as  much  of  plain  and  homely  emphasis 
as  I  may  be  able  to  command.  Pardon  me,  if  I 
repel  with  some  warmth  the  idea  that  America 
is  ever  to  be  exhibited  as  one  of  the  fettered 
captives  of  a  far-fetched  and  ill-planted  "  Cob- 
den  Club."  Not  that  I  do  not  appreciate  the 
great  merits  of  Mr.  Cobden  as  an  eminent  Eng- 
lishman ;  but  his  principles  of  free-trade  are  no 
more  entitled  to  American  homage  than  his 
principles  of  monarchy. 

No  suspicion  of  partisanship  can  adhere  to 
me  if  I  do  not  outrun  the  fulminations  against 
free-trade  of  the  late  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Prcsidcncv;  and  I  am  confident  that  a 
"  tariff  for  revenue  only  "  does  not  excite  in  me 
more  intense  disgust   than  in   the   Democratic 


vice-presidential  candidate  of  1876,  who  vigor- 
ously supports  in  the  North  American  Review 
the  measure  for  a  tariff  Commission.  "All  par- 
ties," said  General  Hsgicock,  "  agree  that  the 
best  way  for  us  to  raise  revenue  is  largely  by  the 
tariff.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  therefore,  all 
talk  about » free  trade  is  a  folly.* "  Now,  that  is 
quite  in  the  line  of  what  /  propose  to  say. 

Governor  Hendricks,  while  treating  the 
"  plate-glass  politics  "  of  Southern  Indiana  with 
magnificent  disdain,  exhibits  no  want  of  sense, 
at  least,  when  he  wxites  that  **  Congress  cannot 
look  to  revenue  only,  but  must  exercise  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  that,  in  the  exercise 
thereof,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  each  particular  object  of  taxation,  and 
to  its  comparative  importance  in  the  country. 
The  rates  cannot  be  uniform.  A  horizontal 
tariff  is  impossible." 

These  sentiments  are  not  those  of  men  in 
their  dotage,  but  of  live  men,  possibly  not  yet 
wholly  retired  from  all  p>olitical  service,  and  on 
these  questions  they  must  be  enrolled  as  ac- 
ceptable political  backers. 

In  considering  the  questions  before  us — ques- 
tions, in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  where  "the 
greatest  powers  of  the  understanding  are  ap- 
plied to  the  greatest  number  of  facts'* — I  regret 
that  my  ability  is  so  unequal  to  their  impor- 
tance, and  while  I  hope  to  advance  my  opinions 
with  that  modesty  which  is  always  decent,  1 
must  admit  that  they  are  opinions  not  suddenly 
formed,  but  such  as  are  based  on  principles 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers 
undimmed  by  lapse  of  time,  and  which  appear 
to  me  as  the  head-lights  of  a  prosperous  coun- 
try, now  having  but  one  heart  and  fifty  million 
proprietors. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  of  equal  im- 
portance more  constantly  before  legislators  than 
the  various  and  complex  systems  of  taxation, 
upon  which  all  civilized  governments  dcpertd 
for  enduring  support,  and  none  less  attractive 
or  so  unlikely  to  be  patiently  and  laboriously 
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investigated  by  the  majority  of  those  whose 
duty  it  may  be  to  revise  this  joyless  class  of 
statutes.  The  subject  affords  play  neither  to 
sudden  >%it  nor  to  loitering  imagination,  but 
from  first  to  last  tires  evervbodv  with  a  wilder- 
ness  of  statistics,  frigid  facts,  and  debatable 
problems. 

The  imposition  of  even  necessary  taxes,  upon 
those  through  whose  favor  we  derive  all  our 
legislative  authority,  is  not  fascinating  work,  and 
to  some  it  appears  so  likely  to  obscure  pi  ofesscd 
love  for  the  people,  or  so  threatening  to  ofUcial 
longevity,  that  they  prefer  a  defensive  record 
adverse  to  all  taxation.  They  would  not  im- 
peril congressional  honors  by  taxing  such 
necessaries  of  life  as  tobacco  and  whisky,  and 
thev  denounce  the  wrong  which  docs  not  leave 
them  both  free  to  every  head  of  a  family,  and  to 
all  who  mav  declare  their  intention  to  become 
the  head  of  a  familv.  These  tender  friends  have 
no  idea  of  subjecting  tender-footed  constituents 
to  any  burden  beyond  that  of  regular  and  eager 
support  at  the  polls,  and  they  lean  to  an  alliance 
with  those  who  maintain  the  good  time  coming, 
when  the  word  not  shall  be  expunged  in  the 
next  revision  from  all  the  commandments; 
when  holidavs  shall  be  equallv  ri'wiirdcd  witli 
working  days;  when  mines  and  quarries  shall 
spontaneously  open  where  fortunes  ran  bo  had 
without  digging;  when  paper  money,  liitchcd 
to  undiscovered  gold,  shall  be  created  by  tlie 
fiat  of  the  government,  and  be  distributed 
every  morning  like  manna  to  hungry  Hebrews; 
when  not  only  those  who  are  lazy  can  be  lazier 
still,  but  when  all  monopoly  and  ownership  of 
property  shall  cease,  and  every  one  have  or  be 
the  donkey  he  covets. 

But  in  our  country  common  sense,  and  com- 
mon schools,  and  the  common  people  are  more 
than  a  match  for  any  school  of  demagogues.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  feel  that  we  may  here  safely  ap- 
peal, not  in  vain,  to  the  broad  interests  of  abroad 
land,  to  the  knowledge  and  virtue  which  should 
guide     statesmen,     and     to    the     example    of 


illustrious  men,  whose  lasting  glory  it  will  ever 
be  that  they  bound  together  the  people  of  a 
continent  with  a  coherence  that  is  fixed  and 
invincible. 

Not  to  have  confidence  in  Congress  would 
be  to  impeach  our  own  institutions  as  well  as  to 
adopt  the  sneers  and  doubts  of  hereditary 
enemies,  who  have  been  wont  to  include 
Americans  among  those  whom 

No  kinjr  could  jfovcrn,  and  no  g-od  could  please. 

In  the  end,  therefore,  I  am  glad  to  believe 
we  shall  reach  the  conclusions  of  a  great  people, 
who,  looking  to  their  enduring  honor,  as  well  as 
to  their  present  and  prospective  interests,  will 
cling  to  such  salutary  measures  as  have  already 
contributed  so  greatly  to  our  growth  and 
character,  rather  than  to  borrow  expedients, 
rejected  abroad,  and  unnatural  not  less  every- 
where in  the  New  World  than  to  our  own 
people. 

The  policy  among  the  ancient  nationalities 
was  to  accumulate  large  sums  in  reserve  for 
conquest  or  defense.  Then,  when  war  arose, 
no  new  taxes  were  imposed,  but  money  was  paid 
out  so  plentcously  that  every  home  industry 
was  animated  and  made  more  profitable.  We 
mav  deplore  the  fact  that  the  victors  often  plun- 
dered and  even  enslaved  the  conquered;  yet  the 
tinancial  economy,  which  provided  in  advance 
for  groat  omorgonoies,  must  be  commended,  and 
it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  policy  of 
ioadinir  nations  in  modern  times,  which  seems 
to  be  to  create  collossal  national  debts,  to  mort- 
gage future  revenues,  and  pledge  the  honor  of 
posterity  to  be  responsible  for  both  the  necessi- 
ties and  unbounded  prodigalities  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Under  such  circumstances  even  the  ordinary 
burdens,  national  and  local,  cheerfully  borne  in 
time  of  peace  and  prosperity,  begin  to  chafe, 
and  those  added  by  reason  of  exceptional  neces- 
sities are  often  looked  upon  with  little  compos- 
ure, and  even  desperate  resolutions  are  some- 
times  formed    to   summarilv    shake   them   off. 
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The  honor  of  making  perpetual  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices for  one's  country  is  nowhere  too  eagerly 
courted.  New  ways  to  pay  old  debts,  or  cun- 
ning shifts  for  their  avoidance,  are  often  wel- 
comed with  greater  satisfaction,  and  it  is  some- 
times found  that  these  shameless  expedients 
secure  favor  even  among  those  who,  in  private 
life,  would  scorn  to  make  a  promise  that  could 
be  left  unredeemed. 

A  public  debt  increases  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  obligation  to  pay  often  loses  vitality,  and  be- 
comes decrepid  with  age.  The  early  gradual 
extinguishment  of  our  public  debt,  thcrerefore, 
appears  to  me  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  moral  character  as  to  our  thrift.  An 
intelligent  people  should  be  inspired  with  the 
hope  of  ultimate  deliverance  from  debt;  and 
while,  for  such  great  objects,  the  heaviest  war 
taxes  are  no  longer  expedient  nor  required, 
enough  must  remain  to  show  that  our  debt-pay- 
ing policy  is  deep-rooted  and  unalterable. 

Abundant  as  our  revenue  now  seems  to  be,  it 
is  not  much  more  than  equal  to  what  has  been  re- 
linquished since  the  war.  In  i866  the  receipts 
were  $558,032,620.06,  or  nearly  double  that  of 
Great  Britain  during  that  supreme  exigency 
which  terminated  at  Waterloo.  Other  nations 
may  have  reached  the  grinding  limits  of  taxa- 
ti(m,  but  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned, 
with  no  ambition  beyond  the  victories  of  peace, 
should  a  crisis  occur  calling  for  a  fighting  na- 
tion, we  have  unstrained  resources  to  put  two 
million  or  more  of  gallant  men  in  the  field,  with 
no  fear  of  a  lack  of  support  or  adequate  reward. 

While  extricating  ourselves  from  public  debt, 
and  from  all  its  inhering  perplexities,  as  rapidly 
as  we  mav,  we  are  bound  to  make  the  burdens 
to  be  lx)rne  as  light  and  equal  as  possible.  A 
large  national  debt  is  not  only  a  l>ond  to  keep 
the  peace  at  any  price,  but  it  is  an  advertised  lack 
of  national  energy,  which  sometimes  encourages 
bald  pretension^,  or  invites  aggressions  from 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  likelv  to  trust  us 
with  their  "most  distinguished  ccmsideration." 


We  intend  to  keep  the  peace,  but  cannot  con- 
sent to  speak  with  "bated  breath,"  nor  to  be 
financially  handcuffed.  It  was  the  inferiority 
of  neighboring  and  debt-laden  states,  as  much 
as  their  German  cousinship,  which  invited  their 
recent  absorption  by  Prussia.  Nor  can  we  for- 
get that  the  last  of  the  Na|>oleons  once  thought 
the  United  States  ripe  for  s|>oliation.  The 
broken-down  credit  of  Turkey  keeps  the  beaks 
and  claws  of  all  Europe  uplifted  to  tear  her 
provinces  asunder.  France  has  seized  Tunis, 
and,  while  holding  the  African  wolf  by  the  ears, 
waits  to  avenge  Sedan  by  the  recovery  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  England,  with  hands  too 
full  to  indisputably  grip  all  she  now  claims, 
covets  Egypt.  Austria,  defeated  in  Italy,  would 
be  mistress  of  the  lower  Danube,  and  Russia 
sullen Iv  awaits  the  inevitable  hour  for  Con- 
stantinople.  The  United  States,  however, 
seeks  neither  colonial  satellites  nor  territorial 
conquests.  Contented  with  the  past,  we  await 
without  fear  the  possibilities  of  all  coming 
centuries. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  public  debt 
is  not  merely  a  source  of  weakness,  perpetuat- 
ing grievous  Uixation,  but  its  inlluence  is  anti- 
republican,  it  largely  increases  executive 
patronage  by  bringing  forth  an  unusual  force 
of  tax-gatherer.s,  as  well  as  a  hateful  brood  of 
informers. 

Though  public  debts  are  often  justified  by 
the  gravity  of  the  occasions  which  gave  them 
birth,  it  is  too  evident  that,  per  se^  they  are  not 
public  blessings.  If  President  Jackson  had 
thought  otherwise,  he  would  not  in  1835  have 
announced  in  such  exultant  tones  that  "all  the 
remains  of  the  public  debt  have  been  redeemed." 
Our  population  then  did  not  reach  fifteen 
millions,  and  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  twenty-five  million  dollars 
of  public  debt  had  been  extinguished  in  three 
years!  A  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
another  has  succeeded,  and  we  have  paid  off  in 
a  single  year  more  than  four  times  as  much   as 
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was  paid  when  the    country  was  liberated  and 
electrified  by  the  feat  of  1835. 

Since  the  era  of  President  Jackson,  our  pop- 
ulation has  more  than  trebled,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  is  many,  many  times  greater;  but 
the  future  President,  who  may  have  the  eminent 
fortune  to  announce  to  the  American  people 
that  "  all  the  remains  of  the  public  debt  have 
been  redeemed,  '*  will  mark  an  epoch,  and  such 
a  dav  will  be  once  more  celebrated  as  a  national 
jubilee.* 

The  future  of  our  country,  its  public  spirit 
and  frugality,  should  not  hereafter  be  less  dis- 
tinguished than  in  the  past;  and  the  American 
pKjlicy,  payment  of  the  public  debt,  universal 
education,  no  great  standing  army,  and  the  re- 
tention of  so  much  of  the  tariff  as  will  furnish  am- 
ple revenue,  and  secure  to  labor  both  employment 
and  adequate  reward,  will  continue  to  illustrate 
our  career,  and  be  regarded  not  only  with  patri- 
otic affection  by  our  own  people,  but  with  rap- 
ture by  many  people  less  fortunate. 

Among  the  original  States  of  the  Union,  the 
most  prosperous  and  most  advanced  in  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  all  others,  gave  up  their 
power  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce  to  the 
general  government;  but  with  tlic  deep  con- 
viction that  their  most  important  interests  would 
receive  greater  protection,  and  witli  no  fear  tliat 
they  would  then,  or  ever,  be  neglected  or  tram- 
pled under  foot.  Madison,  in  the  First  Con- 
gress, said  such  a  neglect  would  be  a  fraud  on 
the  St;ites  and  on  the  people.  What  induce- 
ments, let  me  ask,  would  citizens  have  had  to 
pay  taxes,  fight  battles,  if  after  all  they  were  to 
have  no  other  protection  than  that  ac- 
corded to  foreigners,  subject  to  no  tax  and  to 
no  service.^  If  state  laws  regulating  trade  and 
commerce    were     superseded,    States    ripe   for 


♦  "This  month  of  Janiiarv.  iS^5,"  i.;ud  Mr.  Benton  at 
the  W'ashinii^ton  l^anquct,  "in  the  fiftv-ei^hth  year  of 
the  R«'pul>U<-.  Andrew  Jack.sDn  beiniif  Presii?ent,  the  nu- 
tit>nal  debt  is  paid,  and  the  apparition,  so  lonj;  unseen  o\\ 
earth,  a  irreat  nation  without  a  national  debt,  sUinds  re- 
vealed to  the  astonished  vision  of  a  wondering  world." 


manufactures  felt  more  sure  of  being  fully  and 
efficiently  guarded  by  the  broad  shield  of  the 
Union.      The  arms  they  laid  down  were  laid 
down    to  be    placed    in   equally   friendly   but 
stronger    hands.       Invisible    local    boundaries 
were  to  give  place  to  ramparts  planted  on  na- 
tional frontiers.     Free  trade  was  to  be  opened 
to  co-equal  sister  States,  and  to  sister  States  only, 
but  assuredly  not  to  be  opened  to  peoples  bear- 
ing no  part  of  our  public  burdens;  least  of  all, 
not  to  be  opened  to  foreign  rivals,  nor  to  foes 
from  whom  we  had  heroically  just  won  our  in- 
dependence.     No   national    government    then 
practiced  or  advertised  the  policy  of  free  trade, 
and  one  only  now  pretends  to  any  faith  in  that 
much-battered    creed,    and    that    one    appears 
nothinjr    loath    to  renounce   it   whenever   and 
wherever    adherence  fails  to  promote   her  in 
terests. 

States,  having  a  deficient  population,  with 
limited  manufactures  and  remote  from  markets, 
most  require  protection.  By  no  other  means 
can  their  growth  and  prosperity  be  so  surely 
advanced.  It  is  manufactures  in  their  infancy, 
in  States  hardly  starting  in  diversified  occupa- 
tions, which  need  creative  stimulus.  This  was 
understood  and  declared  bv  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution,  and  reiterated,  without  discordant 
notes,  for  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument.  The  first  petition  to  Congress, 
coming  from  Maryland,  asked  for  protection  to 
manufactures,  and  the  next,  from  Virginia, 
asked  for  protection  to  salt,  and  subsequently 
to  otiier  articles.  The  preamble  to  the  first 
revenue  act  set  forth  that  it  was  *'for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
encouragement  and  protection  of  manufac- 
tures." The  Congress  of  1 7S9  was  not  ashamed 
to  avow  Its  policy,  and  did  not  hide  it  in  inci- 
dentals nor  in  judicious  euphemisms. 

Hamilton,  after  Burke,  the  profoundest  states- 
man of  his  acre,  while  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv 
under  President  Washington,  brought  forth  his 
masterly    reports,  which,  for   political    wisdom 
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and  administrative  ability,  will  Ix'  consulted  and 
quoted  as  authority  as  longf  as  our  Republic  en- 
dures. His  arguments  for  establishing  the  pub- 
lic credit,  for  funding  the  public  debt,  and  that 
favoring  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  were 
unanswerable  then,  and  unanswerable  thev  re- 
main,  and  having  been  so  considered,  were  re- 
printed many  years  after  the  tragical  death  of 
the  author,  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  as  the 
work  of  a  gifted  statesman,  lifted  far  above  the 
plane  of  merely  political  controversy. 

Jefferson  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  had 
expressed  some  views  adverse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  but,  subsequently,  his 
views  underwent  a  radical  change,  and,  besides 
employing  twenty  of  his  slaves  \n  making  nails, 
he  also  became  a  practical  manufacturer  to  the 
extent  of  running  one  airding-machine,  two 
spinning- jennies,  and  a  loom  with  a  flying- 
shuttle.  In  1816  he  writes:  ** Experience  has 
taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  neces- 
sary to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort." 

The  policy  of  protection  was  adhered  to  by 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  There  was  little  dissent, 
apparently,  from  any  quarter,  and  the  leading 
arguments  in  support  of  the  tariff  of  1816  must 
be  credited  to  Mi .  Calhoun,  who,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  then  exhibited  his  remarkable  logical 
resources  in  debate.  It  was  supposed  tliat 
future  wars  with  England  were  probable,  |X)8sibly 
inevitable,  and  absolute  independence  in  peace 
or  war.  was  to  be  broadly  and  resolutely 
asserted. 

President  Monroe,  by  precept  and  example, 
was  almost  a  fanatic  as  to  the  pKjlicy  of  encour- 
aging American  manufactures.  Soon  after  he 
was  inaugurated,  he  made,  in  181 7,  his  exten- 
sive tour  through  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Stiites,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Detroit,  clad  in 
blue  homespun  and  a  cocked  hat.  He  was  met 
by  crowds  of  people  at  every  town,  and  he  not 
only  thoroughly  inspected  our  naval  depots, 
arsenals,  and  fortifications,  but  he  was   equally 


inquisitive  in  regard  to  our  very  humble,  but 
growing,  manufacturing  establishments;  and 
one  \t.ry  small  one,  then  just  starting  for  the 
manufacture  of  copperas,  in  my  native  town, 
he  traveled  much  out  of  his  way  to  visit  in 
Vermont,  which  enabled  me,  a  mere  child,  by 
going  on  foot  two  miles  and  a  half  on  a  rainy 
day,  to  see  the  man  of  whom  Jefferson  said,  that 
**  if  his  soul  were  turned  inside  out,  not  a  spot 
would  be  found  on  it." 

General  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1824.  From  one  of 
his  letters,  written  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
he  had  earlier,  when  a  boy-prisoner,  refused  to 
black  the  boots  of  a  British  officer,  I  copy  the 
following  words: 

"  Upon  the  success  of  our  manufactures,  as 
the  handmaid  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  independence 
of  our  country ;  and  I  assure  you  that  none  can 
feel  more  sensibly  than  I  do  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  them.** 

There  is  no  authority  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  standing  above  that  of  James 
Madison,  justly  called  the  *'  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution." His  letter  to  Professor  Davis,  so 
late  as  1833,  after  referring  with  approbation  to 
a  recent  tariff  speech  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, presents  elaborate  and  impregnable  ar- 
guments in  behalf  of  protection,  and  in  that  re- 
markably cogent  and  lucid  stvle  which  <adorned 
all  the  writings  of  this  peerless  statesman. 
Might  not  this  able,  patriotic,  and  unselfish 
Virginian  have  said,  as  sadly  as  Bacon,  "I  leave 
my  name  and  memory  to  foreign  nations,  and 
to  mine  own  countrymen^  after  some  time  is 
passed  over.'" 

Later  we  have  endured  seasons  of  instability, 

ml     ' 

but  our  nearest  approaches  to  free  trade  have 
been  seasons  of  national  disaster,  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  general  ruin,  as  were  the  years 
*37»  *47'  ^"^  '57 ;  tt"^  the  further  we  have  re- 
ceded from  free  trade,  the  better  has  labor  fared 
and  the  greater  has  been  the  material,  and,  I  do 
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not  hesitate  to  sav,  the  educational  advance- 
ment  of  the  country.  Free  trade  with  foreign 
nations  affords  no  buoyancy  to  life  at  home, 
but  like  a  patent  life-preserver,  wrongly  adjust- 
ed, would  put  our  heads  under  water  and  heels 
uppermost. 

Henry  Clay,  personally,  long  the  best  beloved 
public  man  in  the  United  States,  was  most  dis- 
tinguished as  the  bold  leader  of  protection  to 
home  industries,  and  might  more  than  once, 
perhaps,  have  been  elected  to  the  Presidency 
but  for  his  stiff  utterance,  his  "rather  to  be  right 
than  be  President,"  and  his  moderate  opinions 
upon  slavery  and  Texas  annexation.  When, 
among  other  States,  Missouri  was  carried  for 
him  in  1824,  Mr.  Benton  was  a  most  prominent 
supporter,  and  upon  the  ground,  as  stated  by 
him,  "that  the  most  efficient  protector  of  Amer- 
ican iron,  lead,  hemp,  wool,  and  cotton  would 
be  the  triumphant  champion  of  the  new  tariff." 
Mr.  Benton,  however,  soon  bowed  to  other 
gods;  and  Mr.  Clay,  in  1844,  was  beaten  by  Mr. 
Polk  on  the  Texas  issue,  and  also  by  having 
his  protective  garments  suddenly  stolen  from 
him  by  Mr.  Polk,  who  came  out  at  the  last  mo- 
ment in  favor  of  "fair  protection  to  our  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce."  At  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  a  life- 
long political  adversary,  but  a  knightly  neigh- 
bor, declared  in  his  eloquent  eulogy : 

"If  I  were  to  write  his  epitaph,  I  would 
inscribe  as  the  highest  eulogy  on  the  stone 
which  shall  mark  his  resting-place:  *Here  lies  a 
man  who  was  in  the  public  service  for  fifty 
years,   and    never    attempted    to    deceive    his 

countrymen.* " 

Kentucky  is  a  noble  State,  of  ample  propor- 
tions, peopled  by  a  gallant  race,  and  is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  the  pure  blooded  stock — the 
Durhams  and  Lexingtons — of  her  blue-grass 
regions,  with  large  disputable  claims  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  her  pure  Bourbon 
products;  but  the  home  of  Henry  Clay  ought 
to   have   led   our   people  in    the    activities    of   | 


material  development,  interweaving  all  the 
prosperity  evolved  by  various  skilled  industries ; 
and,  though  Kentucky  has  not  been  a  leader  in 
the  early  part  of  the  race,  it  may  be  confidently 
expected  she  will  yet  save  herself  on  the  "  home- 
stretch." Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  losing 
no  time  -in  belated  hosannas  to  State  rights 
idolatries,  seem  alive  to  that  statesmanship 
which  brings  them  to  the  front  of  growing 
prosperity;  and,  mainly,  because  these  elder 
sister  States,  with  great  energy,  appear  now  to 
have  practically  accepted  Henry  Clay*s  mascu- 
line policy  of  "  entire  independence  of  all  foreign 
states  as  respects  our  essential  wants."  The 
whole  country  owes  endless  gratitude  to  the 
great  Kentucky  statesman,  the  splendor  of 
whose  oratory  may  be  forgotten,  and  his  com- 
promises forgiven,  but  whose  early  patriotic 
advocacy  of  American  industries  and  their  pro- 
tection, will  forever  cause  his  memory  to  be 
decorated  with  fresh  flowers  culled  by  the 
hands  of  labor  in  every  State. 

Among  turfmen — and  the  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  rarely  have  been  strangers  to  the  sports 
of  the  tui*f — the  well-known  rule  of  handicapping 
for  differences  of  age  or  sex,  and  for  recorded 
speed  in  previous  races,  is  recognized  and 
inflexiblv  demanded.  No  free-trade  axioms 
are  tolerated  at  the  Derb}',  but  younger  colts 
and  fillies  are  protected  by  a  stringent  tariff  of 
weights  against  greater  age  and  against  prior 
records  of  speed.  All  the  racers  of  England 
have  had  this  protection  increased  |it  every 
successive  race  against  the  American  Parole 
and  Iroquois.  If,  then,  horses  may  with  stern 
propriety  be  protected  against  any  odds,  why  may 
not  men  }  If  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  allow 
Parole  to  carry  off  all  prizes  with  no  increase 
of  weight  to  be  successively  borne,  it  would  be 
equally  wrong  to  permit  younger  and  less 
experienced  nations  in  manufactures  to  submit 
to,  and  be  distanced  by,  those  long-possessed  of 
foremost  advantages,  and  the  previous  winners 
in  many  contested  fields.     And  yet  the  owners 
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of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  five-year-olds, 
hold  that  a  match  with  Atlanta  and  Indianap- 
olis, two-year-olds,  is  equal,  just,  and  scientific, 
and  refuse  to  be  comforted  whenever  they  are 
fairly  handicapped  by  protective  tariffs. 

Rather  vain  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  we 
all  willingly  admit  ourselves  to  be,  we  are  also 
prone  to  think  much  of  English  blood  in  the 
brute  creation.  Accordingly,  will  it  be  denied 
that  a  few  of  our  most  erudite  and  highest  bred 
American  newspaper  editors,  who  have  adopted, 
as  a  science,  the  eccentric  free-trade  dogma  of 
Great  Britain,  appear  to  have  a  strange  fancy 
for  an  English  bull-dog  at  their  front  door  to 
bark  at  everything  American  that  passes  by, 
and  were  those  who  follow  the  teachings  of 
Jeffers^on  and  Clay,  of  Jackson  and  Webster,  to 
be  passing,  would  they  not  have  to  jump  out  of 
their  tnicks,  or  find  the  teeth  of  these  un- 
American  dogs  in  the  calves  of  their  legs. 

But  whenever  these  editors,  otherw  ise  excel- 
lent, come  to  thoroughly  explore  their  free-trade 
dogma,  they  will  find  it  like  all  other  com- 
mercial rules  and  regulations,  solely  a  matter  of 
expediency,  destitute  of  even  a  protoplasm  of 
exact  science,  and  that  it  may  be  expected  tliat 
these  barking  sentinels  will  no  longer  be 
useful,  even  in  the  most  vociferous  partisan 
warfare. 

The  Uiriff  act  of  1861,  which,  bv  a  nick -name 
given  by  hiiffled  opponents  as  an  echo  to  a  name 
so  humble  as  my  own,  it  was  perhaps  hoped  to 
render  odious,  was  yet  approved  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  and  gave  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
a  much- needed  opportunity  to  perform,  at 
least,  one  oflicial  act  approved  by  the  people. 

If  I  refer  to  this  measure  it  will  not  be 
egotistically,  nor  to  shrink  responsibility,  but 
only  in  defense  of  those  who  aided  in  its  passage 
— such  as  the  never-to-be-forjjotten  Ilenrv 
Winter  Davis,  Thad.  Stevens,  and  William  A. 
Howard,  and,  let  me  add,  the  names  of 
Fessenden  and  Crittenden  -;ind,  without  the 
parliamentiry  skill  of  one  (Mr.   Sherman)  now 


a  member  of  this  bodv,   its   success    would  not 
have  been  made  certain. 

And  vet  this  so-called  "  Morrill  tariff,"  hooted 
at  as  a  "  Chinese  wall "  that  was  to  shut  out  both 
commerce  and  revenue,  notwithstanding  amend- 
ments subsequently  piled  and  patched  upon  it 
at  every  fresh  demand  during  the  war,  but  re- 
taining its  vertebra:  and  all  of  its  specific  charac- 
teristics, lias  been,  as  a  financial  measure,  an  un- 
precedented success,  in  spite  of  its  supposed  pat- 
ronymical  incumbrance.  Transforming  ad 
valorem  duties  into  specific,  then  averaging  but 
25  per  cent,  upon  the  invoice  values,  imposing 
much  higher  rates  upon  luxuries  than  upon 
necessaries,  and  introducing  compound  duties* 
upon  woolens,  justly  compensatory  for  the  du- 
ties on  wool,  it  has  secured  all  the  revenue  an- 
ticipated, or  $198,159,676  in  1 881,  against  $53.- 
187,511  in  i860,  and  our  total  trade,  exports  and 
imports,  in  i860,  of  $687,192,176,  appears  to 
have  expanded  in  1880  to  $1,613,770,633,  with  a 
grand  excess  of  exports  in  our  favor  of  $167,- 
683,912,  and  an  excess  in  1881  of  $259,726,254, 
while  it  was  $2o,c»40,o62  against  us  in  i860.  A 
great  reduction  of  the  public  debt  has  followed, 
and  the  interest  charged  has  fallen  from  $143,- 
781,591  in  1867  to  about  $60,500,000  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

If  such  a  result  is  not  a  piactical  demonstra- 
tion of  healthy  intrinsic  merits,  when  both  rev- 
enue and  commerce  increase  in  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  population,  what  is  it  }  Our  im}X)rts 
in  the  past  two  years  have  been  further  bril- 
liantly embellished  by  $167,060,041  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion,  while  retaining  in  addi- 
tion all  of  our  own  immense  domestic  produc- 
tions: and  it  was  thisonlv  which  enabled  us  to 
resume  and  maintain  specie  payments.  Let  the 
contrast  of  i860  be  also  borne  in  mind,  when 
the  excess  of  our  expKjrts  of  gold  and  silver  was 
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its  additional  nmcndments,  has  proven  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people  and  to  various  indus- 
tries of  the  countrv  than  anv  other  on  record. 
The  jurv  of  the  country  has  so  recorded  its  ver- 
dict. Agriculture  has  made  immense  strides 
forward.  The  recent  exports  of  food  protiucts, 
though  never  larger,  is  not  equal  hy  twenty-fold 
to  home  consumption,  and  prices  are  every- 
where more  remunerative,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts being  higher  and  manufactures  lower. 
Of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  there  was  produced 
1,184,540,849  bushels  in  i860,  but  in  1880  the 
crop  had  swelled  to  2,622,200,039  bushels,  or  had 
much  more  than  doubled.  Since  i860,  lands  in 
many  of  the  Western  States  have  risen  from 
100  to  175  per  cent.  The  production  of  rice, 
during  the  same  time,  rose  from  11,000,000 
pounds  to  I  I7,ooaooo  pounds.  The  fires  of  the 
tall  chimneys  have  everywhere  been  lighted  up; 
and  while  we  made  only  987,559  tons  of  pig- 
iron  in  i860,  in  1880  we  made  4,295,414  tons; 
and  of  railroad  iron  the  increase  was  from  235,- 
107  tons  to  1,461,837  tons.  In  twenty  years  the 
production  of  salt  rose  from  12,717,200  bushels 
to  29,800,298  bushels.  No  previous  crop  of  cot- 
ton equaled  the  4,861,000  bales  of  1S60,  but  the 
crop  of  18S0  was  larger,  and  tliat  of  1S81  is  re- 
ported at  6,6o6,cxx)  bales.  The  yield  of  cotton 
from  1865  to  1881  shows  an  increase  over  tlic 
fifteen  years,  from  1845  to  1861,  of  14,029,000 
bales,  or  almost  an  average  gain  of  a  million 
bales  a  vear. 

The  giant  water  wheels  have  revolved  more 
briskly,  sliowing  the  manufacture  of  1,797,000 
bales  of  cotton  in  1880  against  only  979,00^^ 
bales  in  i860,  and  this  brought  up  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  to  higher  figures  than  in  i860.  Thir- 
teen Stites  and  one  Territory  prcKluced  cr)tton. 
The  census  of  cotton  manufactures  shows: 


It  will  be  found  that  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  has  been  invested  in  cotton  mills  than  in 
woolen,  and  that  the  increase  of  productions  has 
been  large  and  healthy,  a  very  handsome  pro- 
portion of  which  is  to  be  credited  to  Southern 
Suites.  Goods  of  many  descriptions  have  also 
Ijeen  cheapened  in  price.  Standard  prints  or 
calicos,  which  sold  in  i860  for  nine  and  one-half 
cents  per  yard,  now  sell  for  six  and  one-half 
cents. 

The  census  returns  of  woolen  manufactures 
show  the  following  astonishing  results: 


Males  employed ..     .. 

FcmiUes  employed. 

C:ipit:il  invested 

Wajfes   paid 

V;iluc  raw  material  consumed . . 

\'aliie  of  annual  prcKluct 

IiniK>rtation   of  woolens 

Annual  prixluction  uf  wool,  S>.s 
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It  thus  appears  that,  while  the  number  of 
hands  employed  is  three  times  and  a  half  larger 
than  in  i860,  the  wages  paid  is  about  five  times 
larger,  and  the  capital  is  five  times  greater. 
The  annual  productions  have  been  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  the  aggregate  importations* 
have  fallen  off  over  four  millions.  With  these 
results  in  our  front,  protection  on  wool  and 
woolens  will  be  likelv   to  withstand  the  hand- 

» 

grenades  of  all  free- trade  besiegers. 

In  New  England  and  some  other  States  sheep 
husbandry  has  fallen  off,  and  in  some  places  it 
has  been  replaced  by  the  dairy  business;  but  in 
other  States  the  wool-clip  has  largely  increased, 
especially  has  the  weight  of  the  fleece  increased. 
The  number  of  sheep  has  increased  about  80 
per  cent.,  and  the  weight  of  wool  over  400  per 
cent.  The  discovery  that  the  fine  long  merino 
wools,  known  as  the  American  merino,  are,  in 
fact,  the  best  of  combing  wools,  and  now  uschI 
in  many  styles  of  dress  goods,  has  added  greatly 
to  their  demand  and  value.  Manv  kinds  of 
woolen  gomls  can  be  had  at  a  less  price  tlian 
twenty  years  ago.  Cashmeres  that  then  brought 
forty-six    cents    per  yard,  brought   only    thirtv 
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eight  and  one-fourth  cents  in  iSSo,  and  muslin 
delaines  dropped  from  twenty  cents  to  fifteen, 
showing  that  the  tariff  did  not  make  them 
dearer,  but  that  American  competition  caused  a 
reduction  in  prices. 

The  length  of  our  railroads  has  been  trebled, 
rising  from  31,185  miles  in  i860  to  94,000  miles 
in  1 881,  and  possibly  to  one-half  of  all  in  the 
world.  For  commercial  purposes  the  wide  area 
of  our  country  has  been  compressed  within 
narrow  limits,  and  transportation,  in  time 
and  expense,  from  New  York  to  Kansas, 
or  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore,  is  now  less 
formidable  than  it  was  from  Albany  or  Pitts- 
burgh to  Philadelphia,  prior  to  the  era  of  rail- 
roads. The  most  distant  States  reach  the  same 
markets,  and  are  no  longer  neighbors-in-law, 
but  sister  States.  The  cost  of  eastern  or  west- 
ern bound  freight  js  less  than  one-third  of 
former  rates.  Workingmen,  including  every 
ship-load  of  emigrants,  have  found  acceptable 
employment.  Our  aggregate  wealth  in  i860 
was  $19,089,156,289,  but  is  estimated  to  have 
advanced  in  1880  to  over  fort\  billions.  Further 
examination  will  show  that  the  United  States 
are  steadily  increasing  in  wealth,  and  increas- 
ing, too,  much  more  rapidly  than  free-trade 
England,  notwithst;mding  all  her  early  ad- 
vantages of  practical  experience,  and  her  suprem- 
acy in  accumulated  capital.  The  increase  of 
wealth  in  France  is  twice  as  rapid  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  United  States  it  is  moie  rapid 
than  even  in  France. 

These  are  monumental  facts,  and  thev  can 
no  more  be  blinked  out  of  sight  than  the  Alle- 
ghanics  or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  belong 
to  our  country,  and  sufficiently  illustrate  its 
progress  and  vindicate  the  tariff  of  1861.  If  the 
facts  cannot  be  denied,  the  argument  remains 
irrefutable.  If  royal  ''cowboys,"  who  attempted 
to  whistle  down  American  independence  one 
hundred  years  ago,  ingloriously  failed,  so  it  may 
be  hoped  will  fail  royal  trumpeters  of  free  trade, 
who   seem    to   take   sides   against    the    United 


States  in  all  commercial  contests  for  industrial 
independence. 

Among  the  branches  of  manufactures  abso- 
lutely waked  into  life  by  the  tariff  of  1861,  and 
which  then  had  no  place  above  zero,  may  be 
named  crockery  and  china  ware.  The  number 
of  white-ware  factories  is  now  fifty-three,  with 
forty  decorating  establishments ;  and  the  prod- 
ucts, amounting  to  several  millions,  are  sold  at 
prices  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  the  pre- 
vailing prices  of  twenty  years  ago.  Clay  and  ka- 
olin, equal  to  the  best  in  China,  have  been  found 
East,  West,  and  South  in  such  abundance  as  to 
promise  a  large  extension  of  American  enter- 
prise, not  only  in  the  ordinary  but  in  the  high- 
est branches  of  ceramic  art.  Steel  may  also 
here  claim  its  birth.  No  more  of  all  sorts  than 
11,838  tons  were  made  in  i860,  but  1,397,015 
tons  were  made  in  1880.  Those  who  objected 
to  a  duty  on  steel  have  found  that  they  were 
biting  something  more  than  a  file.  Silks  in 
i860,  hardly  unwound  from  the  cocoon,  were 
creeping  along  with  a  small  showing  of  sewing- 
silk  and  a  few  trimmings,  but  now  this  industry 
rises  to  national  importance,  furnishing  apt  em- 
ployment to  many  thousand  women  as  well  as 
to  men,  and  the  annual  products,  sharply  com- 
peting with  even  the  Bonnet  silks  of  Lyons, 
amount  to  the  round  sum  of  $34,500,000.  Not- 
withstanding the  exceptionally  heavy  duties,  I 
am  assured  that  silk  goods  in  general  are  sold 
for  25  per  cent  less  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago. 

Plate-glass  is  another  notable  manufacture, 
requiring  great  scientific  and  mechanical  skill, 
and  large  capital,  whose  origin  bears  date  since 
the  tiiriff  of  1861.  It  is  made  in  Missouri  and 
Indiana,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Kentuckv  and 
Massachusetts ;  but  in  Indiana  it  is  made  of  the 
purest  and  best  quality  by  an  establishment 
which,  after  surmounting  many  perils,  has  now- 
few  equals  in  the  magnitude  or  perfection  of  its 
productions,  whether  on  this  or  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  richly  merits  not  only  the 
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favor,  but  the  patronage  of  the  government 
itself.  Copper  is  another  industry,  upon  which 
a  specific  duty  was  imposed  in  1861,  which  has 
had  a  rapid  growth,  J*nd  now  makes  a  large 
contribution  to  our  mineral  wealth.  The 
amount  produced  in  1S60  was  less  than  one-fifth 
the  present  production,  and  valued  at  $2,288,182 ; 
while  in  18S0  the  production  rose  to  the  value 
of  $8,849,961.  The  capital  invested  increased 
from  $8,525,500  to  $31,675,096.  In  i860  the 
United  States  Mint  paid  from  twenty-three  and 
one-half  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for 
copper;  but  has  obtained  it  the  present  year, 
under  a  protective  tariff,  as  low  as  seventeen 
cents.  Like  our  mines  of  inexhaustible  coal 
and  iron,  copper  is  found  in  many  States,  some 
of  it  superior  to  any  in  the  world,  and  for 
special  uses  is  constantly  sought  after  by  foreign 
governments. 

Many  American  productions  sustain  the  char- 
acter they  have  won,  by  being  the  best  in  the 
world.  Our  carpenters  and  joiners  could  not 
be  hired  to  handle  any  other  than  American 
tools;  and  there  are  no  foreign  agricultural 
implements,  from  a  spade  to  a  reaper,  that  an 
American  farmer  would  accept  as  a  gift. 
There  is  no  saddlery,  hardware,  nor  house-fur- 
nishing equal  in  quality  and  style  to  American. 
Watches  and  jewelry,  and  the  electric  gold  and 
silver  plated  ware  of  American  workmanship, 
as  to  quality,  have  the  foremost  place  in  the 
marts  of  tlie  world.  The  superiority  of  our 
staple  cotton  goods  is  indisputable,  as  is  proven 
by  the  tribute  of  frequent  counterfeits  displayed 
abroad.  The  city  of  Pliiladelphia  alone  makes 
many  better  carpets,  and  more  in  quantity  than 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  These  are  noble 
achievements,  which  should  neither  be  obscured 
nor  lost  by  the  sinister  handling  and  indus- 
trious vituperation  of  free-trade  monographists. 

The  vast  array  of  important  and  useful  in- 
ventions recorded  in  our  Patent  Ollice,  and  in 
use  the  world  over,  shows  that  it  is  hardly  ar- 
rogance for  us  to  accept  the  compliment  of  Mr. 


Cobden,  and  claim  that  the  natural  mechanical 
genius  of  average  Americans  will  soon  appear 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  Englishmen,  as  was 
that  of  Englishmen  one  hundred  years  a^o  to 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

If  we  had  been  under    the   banner    of   free 
trade  in   1873,  when  the  wide-spread   financial 
storm  struck  our  sails,  what  would  have  been 
our  fate?     Is-  it  not  apparent  that  our  people 
would  have  been  stranded  on.  a  lee  shore,  and 
that  the  general  over-production  and  excess  of 
unsold  merchandise  everywhere  abroad,  would 
have  come  without  hindrance,  with  the  swift- 
ness of  the  winds,  to  find  a  market  here  at  anv 
price  .^     As   it   was,   the  gloom   and    suffering 
here  were  very  great,  but  American  working- 
men  found  some  shelter  in  their  home  markets, 
and  their  recoverv  from  the  shock  was  much 
earlier  assured  than  that  of  those  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own  calamities,  had  also  to  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  hard  times  of  other  nations. 

In  six  years,  ending  June  30,  1881,  our  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  exceeded  imports  by  over 
$1,175,000,000 — a  large  sum  in  itself,  largely  in- 
creasing our  stock  of  gold,  filling  the  pockets  of 
the  people  with  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fiftv  millions  not  found  in  the  Treasurv  or 
banks,  making  the  return  to  specie  payments 
easy,  and  arresting  the  painful  drain  of  interest 
so  Icmg  paid  abroad.  It  is  also  a  very  conclu- 
sive refutation  of  the  wild  free  trade  chimeras 
that  exports  are  dependent  upon  imjwrts,  and 
that  comparatively  high  duties  are  invariablv 
less  productive  of  revenue  than  low  duties.  The 
pertinent  question  arises,  shall  we  not,  in  the 
main,  hold  fast  to  the  blessings  we  have.^  As 
Americans,  we  must  reject  free  trade.  To  use 
some  words  of  Burke  upon  another  subject: 
"If  it  be  a  jxmacea,  wc  do  not  want  it.  We 
know  the  consequences  of  unnecessary  physic. 
If  it  be  a  pLiguc,  it  is  such  a  plague  that  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  most  severe  quarantine  ought  to 
be  established  against  it.'' 

It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  notice   retrograde 
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steps  in  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if 
some  evidence  of  this  sort  is  brought  out,  like 
that  of  the  five  thousand  houses  now  marked 
"  To  let,"  in  Sheffield,  and  ten  thousand  in  Bir- 
mingham, it  will  have  no  other  purpose  than  to 
show  that  free  trade  has  failed  to  secure  the 
promised  supremacy  to  English  manufactures. 
The  avowal  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  additional 
penny  to  the  income  tax  produces  less  revenue 
than  formerly,  indicates  a  positive  decrease  of 
wealth;  and  the  steadv  diminution  of  British 
exports  since  1873,  amounting  in  1880  to  $160,- 
000,000,  with  a  diminution  in  the  total  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  $250,000,  is  more  con- 
clusive proof  as  well  of  British  decadence  as  of 
the  advancement  of  other  nations. 

The  sum  of  our  annual  support  bestowed 
upon  the  navy,  like  that  upon  the  army,  may 
be  too  close-fisted  and  disproportionate  to  our 
extended  ocean  boundaries,  and  to  the  value  of 
American  commerce  afloat;  vet,  whatever  has 
been  granted,  has  been  designed  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  protection  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  untold 
•millions.  Manufacturers  do  not  complain  that 
this  is  a  needless  and  excessive  favor  to 
importers;  and  why,  then,  should  importers 
object  to  some  protection  to  a  much  larger 
amount  of  capital,  and  to  far  greater  numbers, 
embarked  certainly  in  an  equally  laudable 
enterprise  at  home.? 

For  the  last  thirty-fivp  years  England  has 
l>een  making  extraordinary  efforts,  political, 
industrial,  legislative,  diplomatic,  social,  and 
literary,  all  combined,  to  persuade  mankind  to 
follow  her  example  of  reversing  that  policy  of 
protection,  supreme  in  her  Augustan  age,  or 
from  Queen  Anne  down  throughout  the  Geor- 
gian era,  and  the  policy  maintained  by  Chatham, 
by  the  younger  Pitt,  and  by  Canning,  with  an 
energy  that  created  and  sustained  the  most 
varied  and  extensive  workshops  in  the  world. 
Already  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  abounding  in 
wealth,  the  sea-girt  island  aspired   to   a   world- 


wide monopoly  of  trade.  Penetrated  with  this 
later  free-trade  ambition,  and  not  infrequently 
accused  of  trying  to  make  all  England  tributary 
to  Manchester,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
tributary  to  England,  the  eloquent  Mr.  Bright, 
who  grandly  rejected  any  idea  of  a  new  nation 
in  America,  resorts  even  to  the  infelicitous 
language  of  passion  when  he  denounces  his 
opponents,  as  he  does,  by  declaring  that  any 
looking  toward  protective  legislation  anywhere 
in  the  world,  is  proof  either  of  "congenital  de- 
pravity or  defect  of  judgment."  *  Let  us  be 
thankful  it  is  no  worse;  for  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  wrathful  Englishman  had  said 
"total  depravity." 

The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  nations,  but  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  Englishmen. 

First.  It  was  their  belief  that  their  skill  and 
great  capital  gave  them  that  superiority  which 
would  secure  them  against  all  competition, 
except  that  arising  from  cheaper  food. 

Second.  The  cheaper-fed  workmen  of 
Germany,  France,  and  America  presented  the 
only  competition  not  to  be  resisted,  and  it  had 
to  be  at  once  squJirely  met.  Protection  was 
abandoned,  and  abandoned,  possibly  forever, 
but  abandoned  because  the  laboring  British 
population  had  become  too  great  and  too 
hungry,  with  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
paupers,  when  measured  by  the  supply  of 
home-grown      food.  Some     of    the    little 

Benjamins  must  go  to  Egypt  for  corn.  Starv- 
ing  men  do  little  work,  but  occasionally  do  too 
much.  The  sole  conditions  to  the  continuance 
of  the  dense  population,  and  the  grand  scale  of 
British  manufactures,  in  competition  with 
modern  nations,  appeared  to  be  parsimony  and 
privation,  or  lower-priced  bread  and  lowest- 
priced  labor.  With  these  partially  secured,  there 
came  a  season  of  temporary  relief,  but,  un- 
fortunately, with  no  increase  of  wages.     It  was 

*  Ikrfore   this   he    had   chanictcriKed    protectionists  :is 
cither  •*  knaves  "  or  "  simpletons." 
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barely  a  success,  at  the  cost  of  an  alliance  with 
the  discontent  of  underpaid  workmen,  with 
strikes,  and  organized  expatriation.  Free  trade, 
it  is  found,  grinds  labor  to  the  bone,  and  forces 
it  to  fly,  with  muscles  and  machinery,  to  more 
inviting  fields. 

British  agriculture,  long  depressed  and  chron- 
ically exposed  to  bad  harvests,  is  now  threat- 
ened with  ruin  by  foreign  competition,  and 
British  manufactures,  also,  seem  almost  as  des- 
titute of  sunshine  as  their  agriculture,  though 
still  owning  a  reluctant  allegiance  to  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  and  to  the  exact  science  of  the 
garrulous  Bonamy  Price.  Lord  Derby,  in  a 
late  speech  to  the  Lancashire  farmers,  recom- 
mended that  some  of  the  farmers  should  emi- 
grate— five  millions,  I  believe,  he  proposed — 
and  those  who  might  remain,  said  he,  will  then 
be  able  to  farm  on  better  terms. 

True  enough ;  but  what  a  cold,  sunless,  and 
desperate  remedy  is  that !  If  not  Roman  deci- 
mation, at  least  a  sentence  of  banishment, 
crushing  out  the  sweetest  affections  planted  in 
human  hearts,  their  love  for  their  birthplaces, 
the  homes  of  their  fathers!  But  if  these  ill- 
fated  men  have  barely  supported  life  by  the 
pittances  daily  earned,  by  what  means,  at  whose 
cost,  can  they  be  transported  to  bettor  and  more 
welcome  homes?  The  advice  of  Lord  Derbv 
is  like  that  of  the  children  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
when  the  populace  of  Paris  were  clamoring  for 
bread.  Said  the  children:  "Why  don't  thev 
buy  cake?"  Equally  "child-like  and  bland"  is 
Lord  Derby.  It  would  seem,  when  over  forty 
per  cent,  of  their  yearly  imports  must  be  of  food, 
that  the  British  Islands  are  too  small  for  the 
foundations  of  the  empire.  The  grand  pyramid 
8tand>  upon  its  apex  reversed. 

English  statesmen  have  not  forgotten  the 
reservation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  author  of 
the  free-trade  bill  in  1846:  "I  reserve  to  my- 
self," said  he,  "distinctly  and  unequivocally,  the 
right  of  adapting  my  conduct  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 


try ;"  and  that  is  all  protectionists  ever  claim  to 
do. 

A.ready,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  leader  of 
the  Tory  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  on  the  fence,  and  only  ventures  to  favor 
"universal  free  trade."  That  is  surely  a  horse 
of  another  color,  not  Wellington's  "Copenha- 
gen," but  more  like  Sancho  Panza's  "Dapple." 

The  recent  reaction  or  change  in  many  or- 
gans of  British  opinion  shows,  that  this  right  of 
adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  is 
neither  surrendered  nor  obsolete.  Let  me  cite 
an  extract  from  an  influential  paper,  called  the 
Observer: 

"There  is  no  obligation  upon  us  to  incur  in- 
dustrial martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  propagating 
free-trade  principles,  even  supposing  their 
truth  to  be  as  self-evident  as  we  fondly  imag- 
ined. Moreover,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  we 
are  beginning  to  doubt  how  far  the  creed,  to 
which  we  pinned  our  faith,  is  so  self-evident  as 
we  originally  conceived.  If  we  can  persuade 
other  nations  to  follow  our  example,  then  free- 
trade  is  unquestionably  the  best  thing  for 
England.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it 
is  the  best  thing  for  us,  if  we  are  to  be  left  the 
sole  adherents  of  free-trade  in  the  midst  of  a 
comiTiunity  of  nations  devoted  to  protection." 

The  Observer  does  not  say,  as  will  be  seen, 
that  it  is  best  for  other  nations,  but  only,  if  thev 
will  follow  her  example,  "unquestionably  the 
best  thing  for  England;"  and  that  will  not  be 
disputed. 

Other  nations,  however,  seem  to  prefer  to 
profit  by  the  earlier  English  example,  displayed 
for  seventy  years  after  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions appeared,  and  free  trade,  like  the  favorite 
English  plum  pudding,  is  now  called  for  by 
nobody  but  themselves,  and  is  getting  so  cold 
as  to  be  unpalatiible  even  at  home.  Yet  it  is 
proposed  by  the  amateur  statesmen  of  our 
urbane  free-trade  clubs,  guiltless  of  any  drop  of 
perspiration  in  the  paths  of  industry,  to  arrest 
American     development     by      copying      this 
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foreign  example,  and  thus  bring  our  home  , 
labor  and  all  of  its  rewards  down  to  the  , 
European  and  Asiatic  level.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  faith  that  we  shall  abide  in  the  track  of  the  ' 
principles  and  politics,  which  elevate  and  give  ' 
character  to  American  citizens,  surrounding  •■ 
them  with  the  daily  presence  and  beauty  of  the 
useful  arts,  which  so  largely  add  to  the  power 
and  dignity  of  any  people  in  the  great  family  of 
nations.  To  limit  the  industrial  forces  of  an 
active,  inventive,  and  ingenious  people  to 
agriculture  alone,  excluding  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  would  be  little  better  than  in 
time  of  war  to  restrict  an  army  to  infantry 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Great  battles  Jire  not  often  so  won. 

A  diversity  of  pursuits  makes  a  great  nation 
possible  in  peace,  and  greater  in  war.  General 
competence,  habits  of  self-reliance,  and  higher 
culture  are  thus  more  surelv  obtained.  The 
improvement  in  one  occupation  is  contagious, 
and  spreads  to  all  others.  Philosophy,  politics, 
and  liberty  all  go  up  higher,  and  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  mankind  are  promoted. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  British  free-trade  economv, 
that  for  anv  branch  of  manufactures  to  rest  on 
safe  foundations,  it  is  indispensable  that  both 
the  raw  material  and  the  skilled  labor  required 
should  be  indigenous.  This  seems  to  be  a  rule 
intended  to  fence  out  of  the  field  all  nations 
where  either  the  raw  material  or  the  skilled  la- 
bor called  for  is  not  native  and  abundant;  but, 
if  applied  where  the  raw  material  is  not  indig- 
enous, the  British  Islands  would  be  stripped  of 
a  great  share  of  their  industrv.  Nor  can  anv 
Nation  claim  a  class  of  men  as  born  with  a  mo- 
nopoly of  skilled  endowments;  these,  at  any 
rate,  are  not  "congenital,"  and  trades  must  be 
taught  by  long  apprenticeships;  but  raw  ma- 
terials are  usually  planted  by  nature,  and  cli- 
mate and  soil  fix  and  determine  inflexible  boun- 
daries. Cotton  is  not  indigenous  in  the  British 
Islands,  though  their  accomplished  cotton  man- 
ufacturers  have   made  it  the  leading  article  of 
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commerce,  leading  their  national  policy.  Hemp 
and  silk,  also,  are  the  products  of  other  lands. 
Having  no  timber  or  lumber  good  enough  for 
ships  it  is  all  brought,  like  their  roval  timber, 
from  any  place  in  the  world  but  home.  The 
steel  used  at  Sheflield  for  cutlerv  is  made  from 
iron  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and 
no  fine  or  merino  wool  consumed  is  of  home 
growth.  Not  a  little  of  the  best  machinery 
now  alive  in  England  had  its  birth  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  must  be  credited  to  Ameri- 
can genius. 

The  title  of  the  British  Islands  to  all  the  raw 
material,  and  to  exclusive  and  hereditary  me- 
chanical skill  among  men,  is  widely  contested, 
and  the  world  will  not  fold  its  arms  unresist- 
ingly to  any  such  pretentious  domination.  The 
power  of  steam,  though  marvelously  developed 
by  English  cleverness,  is  an  auxiliary  force  be- 
longing of  right  to  the  whole  human  race,  as 
much  as  gravity  or  electricity,  wherever  its 
service  mav  be  called  for,  and  its  abode  can  no 
more  be  exclusively  monofolized  than  that  of 
the  Promothean  fire  stolen  from  Heaven. 

The  first  steam  engine  is  supposed  to  have 
been  employed  at  Manchester  in  1790,  where 
there  are  now,  it  is  stated,  in  daily  use  within  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles,  more  than  flftv  thousand 
boilers,  yielding  a  total  force  equal  to  the  power 
of  one  million  horses,  and  the  combined  steam- 
power  of  Great  Britain  is  represented  to  be 
equal  to  the  manual  labor  of  twice  the  number 
of  males  living  on  the  globe.  We  greatly  ad- 
mire the  prodigious  enterprise  of  Great  Britain, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if,  with  our  immensely 
greater  coal  fields,  it  should  let  Americans 
sleep. 

Free  trade  as  a  theory,  unembarrassed  by 
contact  with  practical  affairs,  and  divorced  from 
any  idea  of  supplying  other  equal  and  legitimate 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ments, appears  wonderfully  simple  and  seductive. 
Tearing  down  custom-houses,  as  a  knock-down 
argument,  is  held  to  be  scientific,  but  it   is  not 
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conclusive.  Some  schoolmen,  innocent  of  earn- 
ing even  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  shoes  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow,  and  sage  without  experience, 
adopt  the  theory  because  it  is  an  article  of  faith 
— saving  without  works — with  a  ready-made 
catechism  in  imported  text  works,  and  requires 
no  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  multi- 
form and  ever  varying  facts  and  exigencies  in 
national  affairs;  but  when  the  theory  comes  to 
be  practically  applied  alike  to  all  times,  places, 
and  conditions  of  men,  it  obviously  becomes 
political  quackery,  as  untenable  and  preposter- 
ous as  it  would  be  to  insist  upon  clothing  all 
mankind  in  garments  of  the  same  material,  in 
summer  or  winter,  and  of  equal  cut  and 
dimensions,  whether  for  big  men  or  little,  on 
the  Danube  or  on  the  Mississippi.  But,  how- 
ever free  trade  comes  to  America,  it  comes  as  a 
strait-jacket,  and,  whether  new  or  second-hand, 
it  is  equally  a  misfit  and  unacceptable. 

The  affairs  of  communities  are  subject  to 
endless  differences  from  age  to  age,  and  year  to 
year,  and  governments  that  do  not  recognize 
these  differences  are  either  stupid  or  tyrannical, 
and  deserve  to  be  superseded  or  overthrown. 
In  1816  the  sound  policy  of  England,  as  Lord 
Brougham  declared,  was  to  stifle  "  in  the  cradle 
those  infant  manufactures  in  the  I'nitcd  States 
which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence."  In 
1824  the  policy,  according  to  Iluskisson,  was 
"an  extension  of  the  principle  of  reducing 
duties  just  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  com- 
plete protection  of  British  industry."  In  1846, 
duties  upon  most  foreign  manufactures  had 
almost  ceased  to  yield  any  revenue,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  forced  to  listen  to  the   crv  for 
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cheap  bread,  though  he  was  teased  almost  to 
fighting  point  by  the  fertile,  bitter,  and  match- 
less sarcasms  of  Disraeli,  who  also  said:  "The 
time  will  come  when  tlie  working  classes  of 
England  will  come  to  you  on  bended  knees,  and 
pray  you  to  undo  your  present  legislation." 

At  this  moment,  important  changes  of  public 
opinion  seem  to  be   going   on    abroad,  and    the 


l>onderou8  octavos  of  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Mc< 
Culloch,  and  Mill  may  have  some  repose.  What 
may  have  been  found  expedient  yesterday  may 
be  fraught  with  mischief  to-day,  and  he  that 
has  no  distrust  of  an  inflexible  free-trade  hobby 
will  turn  out  to  be,  unwittingly,  perhaps,  as  has 
been  well  said, "  a  friend  of  every  other  country 
but  his  own,"  and  find,  at  last,  that  he  has  re- 
jected the  solid  school  of  experience,  only  to 
get  astride  of  an  imported  catchword,  vainly 
imagining  he  is  bottomed  on  a  scientific  and 
universal  principle.  Daniel  Webster  declared, 
"  I  give  up  what  is  called  the  science  of  political 
economy.  There  is  no  such  science.  There 
are  no  rules  on  these  subjects  so  fixed  and  in- 
variable that  their  aggregate  constitutes  a 
science." 

But  English  free-trade  does  not  mean  free- 
trade  in  such  articles  as  the  poor  require,  and 
must  have,  like  tea  and  coffee,  nor  in  tobacco, 
wines,  and  spirituous  liquors.  These  articles 
they  reserve  for  merciless  exactions,  all  specific, 
yielding  a  hundred  millions  of  revenue,  and  at 
three  times  the  rate  we  levy  on  spirits,  and  more 
than  five  times  the  rate  we  levy  on  tobacco  ! 
This  is  the  sly  part  of  the  entertainment  to 
whicli  we  are  invited  by  free-traders. 

In  iSSo,  Great  Britain,  upon  tobacco  and 
ciirars.  mainly  from  the  United  States,  valued  at 
5^6,586,520,  collected  $43,955,670 duties,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  as  much  as  we  collect  from  our  en- 
tire importations  of  merchandise  from  Great 
Britiin. 

After  all,  is  it  not  rather  conspicuous  hypoc- 
risy for  England  to  disclaim  all  protection,  so 
long  as  she  imposes  twenty-nine  cents  per 
pound  more  upon  manufactured  tobacco  than 
upon  immanufacturod,  and  double  the  rate  upon 
manufactured  cocoa  of  that  upon  the  raw } 
American  locomotives  are  supposed  to  have 
great  merit,  and  the  foreign  demand  for  them 
is  not  unknown,  but  the  use  of  anv  save  Enjj- 
lish  locomotives  upon  English  railroads  is  pro- 
hibited.    Is   there   any    higher  protection  than 
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prohibition  ?  And  have  not  her  sugar  refiners 
lived  upon  the  difference  of  the  rates  imposed 
upon  raw  and  refined  sugars-  ?  On  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  such  leg^islation  would  be  called 
protection. 

One  of  the  cxu'dinal  principles  of  British  free- 
traders is,  "  buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,  and 
sell  where  you  can  sell  dearest;"  and  that  is 
precisely  what  they  mean.  They  expect  to 
buy  of  us  cheapest,  and  sell  to  us  dearest  It  is 
the  only  logical  outcome  of  the  whole  policy. 
Wc  are  to  be  the  victims  of  sharpers,  whether 
we  sell  or  buy.  One-half  of  this  resounding 
phrase,  "buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,'* 
often  appears  to  touch  the  pocket- nerve  of 
those  who,  having  nothing  to  sell,  derive  their 
income  from  capital,  or  from  a  fixed  salary,  and 
they  forget  that  their  capital  or  their  salary 
might  have  been  much  smaller,  Iiad  it  not  been 
for  the  greater  prosperity  and  compensation 
which  protection  has  given  to  labor  and  to  all 
business  enterprises.  Some  part  of  this  class 
are  accustomed  to  make  periodical  journeys 
through  foreign  lands,  and  as  they  often  bring 
home  more  or  less  of  esthetic  rarities,  thev  feel 
aggrieved  that  such  expensive  luxuries,  which, 
if  cheap  and  common,  would  have  had  no 
attractions  for  them,  often  happen  to  be  among 
the  very  tidbits  upon  which  it  is  the  fitting 
policy  of  a  republican  form  of  government  to 
levy  revenue.  The  tax  falls  upon  those  able  to 
pay.  No  country  on  the  globe  sends  out  so 
many  foreign  travelers  with  a  spendable  surplus 
as  the  United  States,  or  that  scatter  their 
money  more  generously,  not  to  say  extrava- 
gantly. English  reciprocity  in  pleasure  travel, 
however,  like  their  often  proposed  commercial 
reciprocity,  is  comparatively  jug-handled.  They 
come  singly ;  wc  go  in  droves  and  caravans. 

But  if  foreign  countries  send  comparatively 
an  unequal  number  of  visitors,  tending  to 
reimburse  the  iibounding  expenditures  of 
Americans  abroad,  thev  do  send  us  a  far  more 
numerous,  if  not  valuable,  company,  who  come 


to  stay,  bringing  both  fortunes  and  affections, 
and  adding,  as  th^y  have  added  within  the  past 
two  years,  over  1,250,000  of  brave  hearts  and 
willing  hands  to  the  productive  forces  of  the 
country.  Their  tracks  are  all  one  way.  None 
go  back,  and  none  come  here  as  drones,  for 
such  stay  away  to  absorb  honey  already  stored; 
but  the  "tenth  legions,"  so  to  say,  of  all  the 
conscripted  armies  of  Europe,  in  health  and  fit 
for  any  service,  are  rushing  to  our  shores  on 
the  "waves  of  the  Atlantic,  3,000  miles  long," 
as  volunteers  for  life.  Were  we  to  drop  protec- 
tion, this  western  exodus  would  cease,  and  the 
emigrants  now  here  would  be  relegated  to  the 
same  scale  of  wages  from  which  they  so 
anxiously  attempted  to  escape. 

These  facts  are  pregnant  arguments  annually 
produced,  upholding  the  American  policy  of 
protection,  and  show  that  those  who  expect  to 
earn  their  living — tempted,  it  is  true,  by  the 
highest  rewards,  and  tempted  by  free  schools 
for  their  children — know  where  to  find  the 
largest  opportunities  for  the  comforts  of  life, 
for  happiness,  and  intellectual  progress;  and 
know  also  that  America  is  not,  and  never  in- 
tends to  be,  a  trans- Atlantic  Ireland,  nor  an  agri- 
culturiil  back  lot  of  Europe. 

We  have  some  worthy  literary  professors  of 
free-trade,  and  some  hacks  who  know  their 
master's  crib,  "of  quick  conception  and  easy 
delivery,"  as  John  Randolph  would  have  de- 
scribed them,  who,  having  determined  that  the 
sun  shall  hereafter  rise  in  the  West,  assume  for 
their  doctrines,  like  their  English  masters,  the 
basis  of  absolute  science,  which  thev  insist  shall 
be  everywhere  accepted,  regardless  of  all  con- 
ditions, wants,  or  circumstances,  as  the  latest 
revelation  of  economic  truth ;  but  free  trade 
fails,  shamefully  fails,  to  stand  the  admitted 
tests  of  an  exact  science,  as  its  results  must 
ever  be  both  an  inconsistent  quantity  and  in- 
capable of  prediction.  It  yields  to  the  condi- 
tions of  nations  and  of  seasons,  to  war,  to  time, 
and  constantlv  vields  to  facts.     The  blackboard 
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compels  universal  assent  to  mathematics,  and 
the  labratory  offers  the  same  service  to  chemis- 
try ;  but  an V  test  or  analysis  of  free  trade  yields 
nothing  but  polemical  vagaries,  and  it  may  ap- 
propriately be  consigned  to  the  witches*  cauld- 
ron, with — 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  fro|^, 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tonj^e  of  dog^. 

•  •  • 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 
You  that  mingle  may. 

Queerly  enough,  some  of  the  parties  referred 
to,  denounce  the  tariff  man  as  but  "  half-educa- 
ted," while,  pKjrhaps,  properly  demanding  them- 
selves exclusive  copyright  protection  for  all  of 
their  own  literary  productions,  whether  ephem- 
eral or  abiding.  It  is  right,  they  seem  to  think, 
to  protect  brains — and  of  these  they  claim  the 
monopoly — but  monstrous  to  protect  muscles; 
right  to  protect  the  pen,  but  not  the  hoe  nor  the 
hammer. 

Free  trade  would  almost  seem  to  be  an  aris- 
tocratic disease,  from  which  workingmen  are 
exempt,  and  those  that  catch  it  are  as  proud  of 
it  as  they  would  be  of  the  gout — another  aristo- 
cratic distinction. 

It  might  be  more  modest  for  these  "nebulous 
professors"  of  political  economy,  to  a^rce 
among  themselves  how  to  define  and  locate  the 
leading  idea  of  their  ''dismal  science,"  wlicthcr 
in  the  value  in  exchange,  or  value  in  use,  in 
profits  of  eapitid  or  wages,  wliether  in  the 
desire  for  wealth,  or  aversion  to  labor,  or  in  the 
creation,  accumulation,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  wealth,  and  whether  rent  is  the 
recompense  for  the  work  of  nature  or  the  con- 
sequence of  a  monopoly  of  property,  before 
they  ask  a  doubting  world  to  accept  the  llicker- 
ing  and  much  disputed  theory  of  free  trade  as 
an  infallible  truth,  about  which  they  have 
themselves  never  ceased  to  wrant^le.  The 
weight  of  nations  against  it,  is  as  forty  to  one. 
It  mav  be  safe  to  sav  that  when  sea-serpents, 
mermaids,  and  centaurs  tind  a  place  in  natural 
historv,  free  trade  will  obtain  recognition    as    a 


science;  but  till  then  it  must  go  uncrowned, 
wearing  no  august  title,  and  be  content  with 
the  thick-and-thin  championship  of  the  "Cobden 
Club." 

All  the  principal  British  colonies  from  the  ris- 
ing to  the  setting  of  the   sun — India  alone   pos- 
sibly  excepted — are  in  open  and  successful   re- 
volt against   the    application   of   the  free  trade 
tyranny  of  their  mother-country,  and  European 
states  not  only  refuse  to  copy  the  loudly -heralded 
example,   but   they  are   retreating  from    it   as 
though  it  were  charged  with  dynamite.      Even 
the  London  Times,   the   great   "thunderer"  of 
public  opinion  in  Great    Britain,   does   not  re- 
frain from  giving  a  stunning  blow  to  free  trade 
when  it  indicates  that  it  has  proved  a   blunder, 
and    reminds    the  world   that    it    predicted   it 
would  so  prove  at  the  start.     The  ceremony  of 
free  trade,   with    only   one    party   responding, 
solitary  and  alone,  turns  out  as  dull  and  discon- 
solate as  that   of  a   wedding   without  a    bride. 
The   honeymoon  of  buying  cheap  and  selling 
dear  appears  indefinitely  postponed. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  party  coming 
to  rescue  England  from  her  isolated  predica- 
ment. Bismarck,  while  aiming  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  his  own  countrv,  as  do  all 
ministers,  on  this  question,  perhaps,  represents 
the  attitmle  of  the  greater  part  of  the  far- 
sighted  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  he,  in  one  of 
his  recent  parliamentary  speeches,  declared: 

"Without  being  a  passionate  protectionist,  I 
am  as  a  financier,  however,  a  passionate 
imposer  of  duties,  from  the  conviction  that  the 
taxes,  the  duties  levied  at  the  frontier,  are 
almost  exclusively  borne  by  the  foreigner, 
especially  for  manufactured  articles,  and  that 
they  have  always  an  advantiigcous,  retrospec- 
tive, protectionist  action." 

Practically  the  nations  of  continental  Europe 
acquiesce  in  this  opinion,  and  are  a  unit  in  their 
flat  refusal  of  British  free  trade.  They  prefer 
the  example  of  America.  Before  self-confident 
men  pronoimce  tlie  whole  world  of   tariff    men. 
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at  home  and  abroad,  *'half-educated  or  half- 
witted," they  would  do  well  to  see  to  it  that 
the  stupidity  is  not  nearer  home,  or  that  they 
have  not  themselves  cut  adrift  from  the  logic  of 
their  own  brains,  only  to  be  wofully  imposed 
upon  by  free  trade  quackery,  which  treats  man 
as  a  mere  fact,  no  more  important  than  any 
other  fact,  and  ranks  labor  only  as  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  cheapest  or  dearest 
markets. 

So  long  as  statesmen  arc  expected  to  study 
the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  people,  for 
whose  government  and  guidance  Ihcy  are  made 
responsible,  so  long  free  trade  theories  must  be 
postponed  to  that  Utopian  era  when  the  health, 
strength,  and  skill,  capital  and  labor  of  the 
whole  human  race,  shall  be  reduced  or  elevated 
to  an  entire  equality,  and  when  each  individual 
shall  dwell  in  an  equal  climate,  upon  an  equal 
soil,  freely  pasture  his  herds  and  flocks  where 
he  pleases,  and  love  his  neighbor  better  than 
himself. 

At  present  the  Russians,  the  Germans,  the 
French,  the  British,  and  also  most  of  the  less 
populous  nations  are  pitted  against  each  other  tor 
empire,  upon  land  and  sea,  and  each  and  all 
arc  striving  for  the  mastery  in  trade,  arts,  and 
manufactures,  regardless  as  well  of  natural  im- 
pediments as  of  the  sentiments  of  their  com- 
petitors. To  this  end  they  make  war  to  extend 
or  maintain  territorial  possessions,  subsidize 
steamships  around  the  world,  push  railroads 
across  continents,  tunnel  mountains,  open  in- 
land seas,  and  at  last  establish  technological 
schools  for  the  better  instruction  of  their  own 
skilled  artisans.  Never  was  keener  foresight 
iind  overmastering  eiirthly  mindedness  among 
all  nations  more  alert  and  potential,  directly, 
and  indirectly,  in  securing  those  material  ad- 
vantages likely  to  win  the  profits  of  industry 
and  trade,  than  in  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
Some  pay  bounties  on  exports,  a  greater 
number  have  levied  or  advanced  protective 
duties  on  imports;  and  no  nation  has   directly 


taxed  her  people  more  extravagantly,  and  solely 
for  the  benefits  of  her  manufactures,  than  has 
Great  Britain,  by  her  costly  and  imperial  main- 
tenance of  colonial  and  far  off  markets.  Even 
China,  powerless  and  docile,  is  persuaded  with 
gunpowder  to  trade  in  cotton-stuffs,  hardware, 
and  opium — though  it  kills  a  half  million  of  her 
opium  eaters  annually — and  the  British  drum- 
beat of  w  ar  is  rarely  hushed  in  India  before  it 
breaks  forth  in  Africa,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  trade.  The  cost 
of  their  military  and  naval  protection  to  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean  cannot  be  less  than 
$20,000,000  annually,  a  sum  far  transcending  all 
possible  gains  upon  their  entire  export  tralfic  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  other  places  it  is  even 
worse.  The  expense  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  on  the  West  India  station,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  must  often  exceed  the  total  value  taken 
there  of  British  exports. 

To  be  unmindful  of  the  movements  of  those 
wb'*-i>e  rivalry  is  unescapable  and  everywhere 
present,  is  to  consent  to  be  vanquished,  and  to 
stand  in  their  rear  as  inferiors  forever.  To  lag 
behind,  while  all  the  world  is  on  the  move,  is  to 
accept  the  fate  of  the  decrepit  and  dull-pated 
bison,  who  lingers  on  the  prairie  in  the  rear  of 
the  ongoing  herd,  only  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves. 

We  are  no  longer  enduring  the  serfdom  of 
colonies,  but  as  a  great  republic,  with  a  match- 
less destiny,  we  must  prove  American  capacity, 
when  intrusted  with  great  affairs,  able  to  cope 
with  all  rivals,  and,  if  we  have  any,  with  all 
enemies,  copying  only  their  virtues  and 
shunning  their  faults.  Americans  speak  the 
English  language,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
our  soldiers  should  wear  red  coats.  We  reverse 
Old  England^s  common  law,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  may  flog  our  wives  with  a  stick 
not  bigger  than  our  thumbs.  We  borrowed  their 
trial  by  jury,  but  did  not  import  the  English 
tread-mill ;  nor  should  we  transplant  any  other 
legislative  exotics  to  an  uncongenial  soil.       We 
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have  lo  legislate  for  a  continent,  not  for  an 
island.  Glad  as  we  may  be  to  somewhat  abate 
taxation  ujwn  our  own  people,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  provoke  the  laughter  of  English 
statesmen  at  our  imbccilitv  bv  an  abandon- 
ment  of  the  policy  of  American  protection. 

Ireland,  with  its  splendid  harbors,  once  en- 
joyed a  valuable  export  trade,  and  was  the  seat 
of  prosperous  manufactures;  but  these,  after 
the  union,  losing  protection  and  outrun  under 
English  competition,  were  completely  ex- 
tirpated, by  hostile,  even  vindictive  legislation, 
and  the  Emerald  Isle  now  only  furnishes  food 
for  cattle,  and  potatoes  for  men.  The  question 
will  not  be  impertinent  to  ask,  when  famines 
overtake  their  ill-starred  people,  "From 
whence  comes  earliest  relief.^ "  Protection 
answers,  that  "in  America  there  is  alwavs  some- 
thing  to  spare." 

Itiily,  in  early  ages  the  land  of  liberal  arts,  of 
heroes  and  poets,  also  once  adorned  the  world 
with  her  manufactures  in  silks,  gold,  and 
velvet,  and  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Venice 
flourished  as  the  greatest  of  commercial  cities 
but  after  the  discoverv  of  the  New  World 
domestic  quarrels  and  the  temporal  rule  of  the 
clergy  eclipsed  all  Roman  and  industrial 
ambition,  and  now,  for  ages  past,  classic  Italy 
has  only  been  able,  beyond  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  her  natural  scenery,  to  claim  as  her 
chief  jewels  the  broken  monuments  of  her 
ancient  glories. 

India  is  now,  as  once  was  Canada,  the  sure 
refuge  of  the  cheapest  and  poorest  wares  and 
manufactures  of  its  British  conquerors,  who 
throw  almost  as  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Indian  growth  in  the  useful  art;^,  as  the  same 
power  one  hundred  years  ago  brought  to  bear 
against  the  American  colonies.  "If  America," 
said  Lord  Chatham,  "makes  .i  storking  or  a 
horse-nail,  I  would  advise  that  she  be  made  to 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  England."  The 
churchmen  of  England  are  more  tolerant  in 
India  of    IJrahminisni,  than  of  the  }>ower-loom. 


The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  India  favored 
moderate  protective  duties  on  cotton  fabrics,  or 
such  as  would  lead  to  the  gradual  restoration 
of  home  manufactures;  but  this  sentiment 
finds  little  favor,  and  may  be  doomed  to  im- 
perial subordination,  for  the  reason  that  India 
has  not  asserted — has  nobody  to  assert — that 
local  independence  which  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  withhold  from  Canada,  from 
New  Zealand,  from  Victoria,  or  from  New 
South  Wales. 

Almost  wery  year  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  gives  its  royal  assent  to  colonial  acts 
imposing  fresh  protective  duties  upon  foreign 
manufactures,  including  British  as  well  as  all 
other,  and  yet  the  whole  phalanx  of  British  free 
traders  alternatelv  wheedle  or  denounce  Ameri- 
cans  for  persisting  in  the  same  line  of  policy! 
Some  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  who  may 
have  advised  the  Crown  to  assent  to  fre- 
quent colonial  protective  tariffs  in  Australia 
and  Canada,  are  disgusted  with  the  great 
American  nation,  because  it  has  not  out- 
grown such  folly,  and  traverse  our  country  as 
itinerant  preachers  of  a  free  trade  gospel,  which 
has  no  longer  power  to  work  miracles,  or  even 
to  make  converts  at  home! 

The  emancipated  slaves  of  the  South  are  not 
only  better  fed  and  better  clothed  than  two 
hundred  and  tifty-two  and  one-half  millions  of 
the  native  population  of  India,  each  one  bfirely 
made  respectable  by  a  yard  or  two  of  cotton 
cloth,  but  they  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  IkhisciI  than  the  average  agricultural  la- 
borers of  England  or  Ireland. 

At  home,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  per- 
petual summer  to  perpetual  winter,  fifty  mil- 
lions of  American  people  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  free  trade  which  is  legitimate 
and  beneficent,  with  no  depressing  effects  upon 
domestic  labor,  nor  upon  the  multiplied  indus- 
tries which  now  begin  to  decorate  all  portions 
of  the  American  continent.  Here,  not  the 
execrable  cosmopolitanism  lurking  in  the    Brit- 
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ish  theory,  but  true  free  trade  reigns  triumph- 
ant. The  products  of  the  fields,  of  the  loom, 
and  of  the  anvil,  travel  without  a  passport, 
everywhere  meet  to  claim  kith  and  kin,  and 
yield  to  no  pre-eminence,  save  that  fairly  won 
by  superior  merit  Over  this  large  and  un- 
equaled  area,  and  among  these  millions,  free 
trade  that  is  honest  and  unselfish  has  just  and 
unlimited  scope.  Its  benefits  fall  upon  Ameri- 
can citizens,  one  as  much  as  another ;  upon  our 
own  household,  rather  than  upon  aliens  and 
strangers,  or  those  who,  possibly,  when  the  next 
war-trump  sounds,  may  not  be  among  our 
friends,  and  some  of  whom,  till  then,  would 
encourage  that  sort  of  trade  which  must  hold  us 
forever  dependent  upon  the  inconstancy  of  for- 
eign markets.  Our  laws  are  even  denounced 
as  "barbarous,"  because  they  do  not  open  and 
perpetuate  an  exchange  of  two  days'  work  in 
Illinois  or  Vermont  for  one  in  Birmingham  or 
Manchester.  They  have  piped  unto  us  and  we 
have  not  danced. 

How  different  are  the  regulations  of  some 
other  countries,  even  of  France,  where  internal 
taxation  is  to  be  met  at  everv  step.  A  chicken, 
a  bottle  of  wine,  or  a  basket  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables cannot  be  tiken  from  one  town  to  an- 
other without  the  payment  of  a  special  octroi 
duty.  This  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
three  hundred  million  francs  annually,  and  has 
been  collected  for  more  than  one  hundred  vears 
past.  We  hardly  appreciate  the  convenience 
of  American  free  trade  over  our  immense  ter- 
ritory, until  we  see  how  some  foreign  farmers 
are  hailed  at  every  step  for  tribute.  The  octroi 
is  also  enforced  in  Austria;  and,  let  me  add,  the  * 
system  prevails  all  over  India,  where  Great 
Britain,  never  forgetting  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror, governs  as  she  pleases.  Towns  and 
municipalities  there  obtain  their  principal  reve- 
nues from  this  petty  system  of  tariffs,  enacted 
by  multitudinous  and  petty  localities  of  an  os- 
tentatiously free  trade  empire. 

All  the   markets  around    the    world   do  not 


furnish,  even  to  Great  Britain,  one- third  part 
of  that  constant  and  healthful  trade  we  may 
ever  rely  upon  at  home ;  and,  but  for  this  home 
market,  our  farmers  would  be  unable  to  buy 
foreign  manufactures  at  any  price.  Thoy 
would  have  no  surplus  to  spend.  British  policy 
caters  to  foreign  incapables.  Our  policy  looks 
up  to  and  trusts  robust  ability  at  home. 

But  we  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  find- 
ing a  market  at  home  or  abroad  for  all  articles 
of  American  growth  or  production.  Trade  in 
all  such  articles  is  wholly  untrammeled.  No 
export  duties  can  be  imposed  in  the  face  of  the 
constitutional  inhibition.  Other  nations  may 
buy  of  us  all  they  please,  free  from  any  export 
duties,  though  this  freedom  is  far  from  being 
reciprocated.  Sugars  are  subjected  to  an  ex- 
port duty  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  as 
well  as  in  Cuba;  Mexico  exacts  an  ex{>ort  duty 
on  silver ;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  on  gold ; 
India,  on  rice  and  indigo;  Chili,  on  guano; 
France,  on  rags ;  Canada,  on  timber  and  shingle 
bolts.  In  India,  salt  is  a  government  monopoly 
protected  by  an  enormous  duty ;  and  over  forty- 
two  million  dollars  of  revenue  is  annually  ob- 
tained on  the  monopoly  of  opium  exported  to 
China.  Mostcertiiinly  export  duties  are  wholly 
antagonistic  to  free  trade,  and  no  less  an  imped- 
iment than  duties  on  imports.  Their  tendency 
is  to  greatly  discourage  home  production,  which 
duties  on  imports  do  not.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  all  American  out-going  trade,  more  than 
half  of  the  whole,  ever  has  been  and  ever  must 
be  whollv  and  absolutely  free?  Our  free  trade 
is  something  in  the  right  place ;  but  British  free 
trade  is  like  Lord  Palmerston's  witty  definition 
of  dirt — "something  in  the  wrong  place." 

In  Great  Britain,  where  so-called  free  trade 
has  had  its  loudest  support,  in  addition  to  the 
inconsistencies  I  have  mentioned  in  {>oint  of 
practice,  there  is  little  free  trade  in  gold,  as  rhe 
Bank  of  England  is  clothed  with  protective  pow- 
er to  intercept  its  riow  outward  by  raising  the 
rate  of  interest,  which  is  practically   equivalent 
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to  a  prohibitory  export  tariff.  Nor  have  they 
free  trade  in  land,  far  more  important  than  free- 
trade  in  iron,  cotton,  or  wool ;  but  transfers  are 
hedged  in  either  by  perpetual  hindrances  or  by 
expensive  difBculties,  too  great  to  be  over- 
come. A  large  part  of  the  land  being  entailed, 
can  neither  be  sold  nor  pledged  as  a  basis  of 
credit,  upon  which  even  to  make  improvements, 
and  it  passes  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
by  hereditary  descent,  and  by  the  laws  of  pri- 
mogeniture. Though  they  may  be  life  estates, 
they  are  grotesque  caricatures  upon  any  idea  of 
true  ownership.  Land  is  thus  mainly  a  first- 
class  monopoly,  and  now,  as  ever,  the  ancient 
and  unimpaired  feudal  prop  of  the  aristocracy. 
In  India  it  is  much  worse,  for  there  the  British 
Government  holds  the  perpetual  proprietorship 
of  all  land  as  the  conqueror,  and  collects  an  an- 
nual rental  upon  every  cultivated  acre.  A  regu- 
lar appropriation  for  famines,  made  annually  in 
advance,  is  a  sufficient  commentary. 

In  America,  however,  not  only  is  there  entire 
free  trade  in  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  to  buy  or  to  sell,  to  lease  or  to  hypothe- 
cate, but  we  offer  land  to  all  the  landless,  a  free 
homestead  forever,  to  every  one  having  the  will 
and  strength  to  go  and  occupy  it.  Nor  is  it  at 
last  subject  to  tithes  for  the  support  of  an  es- 
tablished church  bv  those  who  do  or  do  not 
subscribe  to  its  faith.  Such  is  American  free 
trade. 

Another  great  restriction  upon  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  Great  Britain  is  that  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  wine,  and  some  other  articles,  arc 
not  allowed  to  be  imported,  except  into  such 
ports  as  shall  be  aj^proved  by  the  commission- 
ers of  customs. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  foreign  merchandise  has  to  be  met 
by  foreign  concessions  in  prices.  A  removal  ot 
existinji^  duties  is  often  followed  by  almost  an 
equal  rise  in  foreiu^n  prices.  We  have  expe- 
rience of  our  own  wliicli  forcible  illustrates 
these    facts.     The    dutv    on    I^essemer  steel  did 


not  increase  the  selling  price.  The  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  coffee  did  not  diminish  the  cost; 
nor  did  the  hasty  repeal  of  the  duty  on  quinine 
greatly  benefit  the  American  consumer.  If 
Americans  pay  all  tariff  duties,  why  are  English 
free  traders  so  sublimely  anxious  for  their  re- 
peal. 

The  test  of  profitable  farming  is  the  state  of 
the  account  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Under  free 
trade,  the  evidence  multiplies  that  the  English 
farmer  comes  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  no 
surplus,  often  in  debt,  bare  and  discontented. 
Their  laborers  rarely  know  the  luxury  of  meat, 
not  over  sixteen  ounces  per  week,  and  never 
expect  to  own  a  rood  of  the  soil. 

But  under  the  protective  policy,  the  American 
farmer  holds  and  cultivates  his  own  land,  has  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  permanent 
investments  or  improvements,  and  educates 
and  brings  up  his  sons  and  daughters  with  the 
advantages  and  comforts  of  good  society.  There 
are  more  American  houses  with  carpets  than 
in  anv  other  countrv  of  the  world.  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  the  down-trodden  till- 
ers of  the  soil  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  well 
fed ;  that  they  are  coarsely  underclad,  and  that 
for  liick  of  common  school  culture  thev  would 
hardly  be  regarded  as  fit  associates  here  for 
Americans  who  drive  their  teams  afield,  or  for 
the  young  men  who  start  in  life  as  laborers 
up>on  farms.  The  claim  that  free  trade  is  the 
true  policy  of  the  American  farmer  would  seem 
to  be,  therefore,  a  very  courageous  falsehood. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  of  Ihe  age  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  globe  is 
concentrated  in  cities,  often  badly  governed, 
and  sharply  exposed  to  extravagance,  pauper- 
ism, immorality,  and  all  the  crimes  and  vices 
which  overtake  mankind  reared  in  hot-beds.  I 
would  neither  undervalue  the  men  of  brilliant 
parts,  nor  blot  out  the  material  splendors  of 
cities,  but  regret  to  see  the  rural  districts  de- 
populated for  their  unhealthy  aggrandizement 
Free  trade  builds    up  a  few  of   these  custom- 
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house  cities,  where  gain  from  foreign  trade  is 
the  chief  object  sought,  where  mechanics,  great- 
er in  numbers  than  any  other  class,  often  hang 
their  heads,  though  Crcesus  rolls  in  Pactolian 
wealth,  and  Shylock  wins  his  pound  of  jQesh; 
but  protection  assembles  artisans  and  skilled 
workmen  in  tidy  villages  and  towns,  details 
many  squadrons  of  industry  to  other  and  dis- 
tant localities,  puts  idle  and  playful  waterfalls 
at  work,  opens,  builds  up,  and  illumines,  as  with 
an  electric  light,  the  whole  interior  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  farmer  of  Texas  or  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  Iowa  or  of  Wisconsin,  is  benefited  by 
such  re-enforcement  of  consumers,  whether 
they  are  by  his  side  or  across  the  river,  at  At- 
lanta or  South  Bend,  at  Patcrson  or  at  Provi- 
dence. The  farmers  own  and  occupy  more 
than  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  whole  territory, 
and  their  interest  is  in  harmony  with  the  even- 
handed  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country. 

There  is  not  a  State  whose  interests  would 
not  be  jeopardized  by  free  trade,  and  I  should 
like  to  dwell  upon  the  salient  facts  as  to  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and 
many  other  States,  but  I  shall  only  refer  to  one. 
The  State  of  Texas,  surpassing  empires  in  its 
vast  domains,  doubling  its  population  within  a 
decade,  and  expending  over  $20,000,000  within 
a  year  in  the  construction  of  additional  rail- 
roads, with  a  promised  expenditure  within  the 
next  fifteen  months  of  over  $27,000,000  more, 
has  sent  to  market  as  raw  material,  the  past 
year,  12,262,052  pounds  of  hides,  20,671,639 
pounds  of  wool,  and  1,260,247  bales  of  cotton. 
Her  mineral  resources,  though  known  to  be 
immense,  are  as  yet  untouched.  Her  bullocks, 
in  countless  herds  on  their  way  to  market, 
annually  crowd  and  crop  the  prairies  from 
Denver  to  Chicago.  But  now  possessed  of  a 
liberal  system  of  railroads,  how  long  will  the 
dashing  spirit  of  the  Lone  Star  State — where 
precious  memories  still  survive  of  Austin,  of 
Houston,  of  Rusk,  and  of  Schleicher — be  content 


to  send  off  unmanufactured  her  immense  bulk  of 
precious  raw  materials,  which  should  be 
doubled  in  value  at  home,  and  by  the  same 
process  largely  multiply  her  population.  *  With 
half  as  many  in  numbers  now  as  had  the 
original  thirteen,  and  soon  to  pass  our  largest 
States,  wanting  indefinite  quantities  of  future 
manufactures  at  home,  Texas  should  also  pre- 
pare to  supply  the  opening  trade  with  Mexico, 
in  all  its  magnitude  and  variety,  and  far  more 
worthy  of  ambition  than  in  the  golden  days  of 
Montezuma. 

No  State  can  run  and  maintain  railroads 
unless  the  way  stations,  active  and  growing 
settlements  and  towns,  are  numerous  enough 
to  offer  a  large,  constant,  and  increasing  sup- 
port The  through  business  of  long  lines  of 
railroads  is  of  great  impoi*tance  to  the  termini, 
and  gives  the  roads  some  prestige,  but  the  pros- 
perity and  dividends  mainly  accrue  from  the 
local  business  of  thrifty  towns  on  the  line  of  the 
roads.  It  is  these,  especially  manufacturing 
towns,  which  makes  freight  both  ways,  to  and 
from,  that  free  trade  must  ever  fail  to  do,  and 
while  through  freight*,  owing  to  inevitable 
competition,  pay  little  or  no  profit,  the  local 
freights  sustain  the  roads,  and  are,  and  must  be, 
the  basis  of  their  chief  future  value.  Without 
this  efiicient  local  support,  cheap  and  rapid  long 
transportation  would  be  wholly  impracticable. 

The  Southern  States,  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  have  possibly  already  reached  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  that  can  be  cultivated  with 
greatest  profit,  unless  the  demand  of  the  world 
expands.  A  short  crop  now  often  brings  pro- 
ducers a  larger  sum  than  a  full  crop.  The 
amount  of  the  surplus  sent  abroad  determines 
the  price  of  the  whole  crop.  Production 
appears  likely  soon  to  outrun  the  demand. 
Texas  alone  has  latent  power  to  overstock  the 
world.  Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  to  curtail  the 
crop,  or  to  stop  any  large  increase  of  it,  while 
sure  to  obtain  as  much  or  more  for  it,  and  to 
turn  unfruitful  capital  and  labor  into  other  and 
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more  profitable  channels  of  industry?  The 
untrodden  fields,  where  capital  and  labor  wait 
to  be  organized  for  the  development  of  South- 
ern manufactures  and  mining,  offer  unrivaled 
temptations  to  leaders  among  men  in  search  of 
legitimate  wealth. 

The  same  facts  are  almost  equally  applicable 
to  general  agriculture,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  great  grain-growing  regions  of  the  West. 
A  great  harvest  frequently  tends  to  render  the 
labor  of  the  whole  year  almost  profitless,  when- 
ever foreign  countries  are  blessed  with  compar- 
atively an  equal  abundance.  The  export  of 
corn  last  year,  in  October,  was  8,535,067  bush- 
els, valued  at  $4,604,840,  but  the  export  of  only 
4,974,661  bushels  this  year  brings  $3,605,813. 
An  equal  difference  appears  in  the  increased 
value  of  exports  of  jQour.  A  much  larger  share 
of  crops  must  be  consumed  nearer  home,  if  any 
sure  and  regular  market  is  to  be  permanently 
secured.  The  foreign  demand,  fitful  and  uncer- 
tain as  it  is,  rarely  exceeds  one-twentieth  of 
even  the  present  home  requirements,  and  the 
losses  from  long  transportation,  incident  to 
products  of  great  bulk,  can  never  be  success- 
fully avoided  except  by  an  adequate  home 
demand. 

Fiirmers  do  not  look  for  a  market  for  grain 
among  farmers,  but  solely  among  non-pro- 
ducing consumers,  and  these  it  is  greatly  to 
their  interests  to  multiply  rather  than  to  dimin- 
ish, by  forcing  them  to  join  in  producing  or 
doubling  crops  for  which  there  may  be  an 
insufficient  demand.  Every  ship-load  of  wheat 
sent  abroad  tends  to  bring  down  foreign  prices; 
and  such  far-off  markets  should  be  sought  only 
when  the  surplus  at  home  is  excessive,  or  when 
foreign  prices  are  extraordinarily  remunerative. 

The  wheat  regions  of  the  West,  superb  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
too  little  staying  character  to  be  prodigally 
squandered,  and  their  natural  fertility  notice- 
ably vanishes  in  the  rear,  unless  retained  by 
costly  fertilizers,  almost  as  rapidly  as  new  fields 


open  in  front.  Some  of  the  Middle  States,  as 
well  as  the  New  England,  though  seeking  fer- 
tilizers far  and  near,  already  look  to  the  West 
for  much  of  their  corn  and  bread ;  and  there  is 
written  all  over  eastern  fields,  as  western 
visitors  may  read,  the  old  epitaph,  "As  we  are 
now  so  you  may  be."  It  will  take  time  for  this 
threatened  decadence,  but  not  long  in  the  life 
of  nations.  The  wheat  crop  runs  away  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific,  and  sinks  in 
other  localities  as  it  looms  up  in  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  Six  years  of  cropping 
in  California,  it  is  said,  reduces  the  yield  per 
acre  nearly  one-half. 

There  was,  in  1880,  devoted  to  wheat  culture, 
over  35,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  double  the  acre- 
age of  1875.  In  twenty-five  years  100,000^000 
people  will  more  than  overtake  any  present  or 
prospective  surplus,  and  we  may  yet  need  all  of 
our  present  magnificent  wheat-fields  to  give 
bread  to  our  own  people.  Certainly  we  need 
not  be  in  haste  to  slaughter  and  utterly  exhaust 
the  native  fertility  of  our  fields  on  the  cheap 
terms  now  presented. 

England,  with  all  her  faults,  is  great,  but, 
unfortunately,  has  not  room  to  support  her 
greatness,  and  must  have  cheap  food,  and  be 
able  to  offer  better  wages,  or  part  with  great 
numbers  of  her  pyeople.  I  most  sincerely  hope 
her  statesmen — and  she  is  never  without  those 
of  eminence — will  prove  equal  to  their  great 
trust  and  to  any  crisis;  but  we  cannot  surrender 
the  welfare  of  our  Republic  to  any  foreign 
empire.  Free  trade  may,  or  may  not,  be 
England's  necessity.  Certainly  it  is  not  our 
necessity ;  and  it  has  not  reached,  and  never  will 
reach,  the  altitude  of  a  science.  An  impost  on 
corn  there,  it  is  clear,  would  produce  an  exodus 
of  her  laboring  population,  that  would  soon 
leave  the  banner  of  Victoria  waving  over  a 
second-rate  power. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  high 
position  of  the  United  States  was  never  more 
universally  and  cordially  admitted.     Our  rights 
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are  everywhere  promptly  conceded,  and  we  ask 
nothing  more.  It  is  an  age  of  industry,  and  we 
can  only  succeed  by  doing  our  best.  Our 
citizens,  under  a  protective  tariff,  are  exception- 
ally prosperous  and  happy,  and  not  strangers  to 
noble  deeds  nor  private  virtues.  A  |)opular 
government  based  on  universal  suffrage  will  be 


best,  and  most  certainly,  perpetuated  by  the 
elevation  of  laboring  men  through  the  more 
liberal  rewards  of  diversified  employments, 
which  give  scope  to  all  grades  of  genius  and 
intelligence,  and  tend  to  secure  to  posterity  the 
blessings  of  universal  education,  and  the  better 
hope  of  personal  independence. 
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^MONG  the  foremost  of  the 
names  of  those  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  history 
ir  country  for  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years,  stands  that  of  George 
H.  Pendleton,  He  was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  July  19,  1825.  His  grand- 
father, Nathaniel  Pendleton,  was  a  frienti 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  fil\ed  the 
position  of  second  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  fatal  duel  with  Burr.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jesse  Hunt, 
one  of  the  leading  pioneers  of  the  ear- 
liest settlement  of  Ohio.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  carefully  looked  after.  For 
two  years  he  attended  Woodward  High 
School,  in  Cincinnati,  anil  afterwards  at- 
tended a  school  conducted  by  O,  M. 
Mitchell,  and  the  Cincinnati  College. 
From  1841  to  1844  he  enjoyed  Che  in- 
struction of  the  best  private  tutors  at  his 
father's  residence. 

In  1844  he  went  to  Europe,  ■where  he 
remained  two  years,  which  time  was 
spent  in  careful  study  and  observing 
travels.  He  returned  to  America  in  1S46, 
and  was  soon  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Francis  S.  Key,  author  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  The  next  year  he 
was    admitted    to    the  bar,  and  formed  a 


partnership  with  George  E.  Pugh,  which 
continued  until  1S52.  In  1853  he  \vas 
elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate, and  rose  rapidly  in  public  favor. 

In  1854  he  ran  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, but  was  defeated ;  two  years  later, 
however,  he  was  more  successful,  being 
chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  honored  with  successive 
renominations  and  re-elections. 

In  his  whole  public  life,  during  this 
trying  period,  he  was  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough student  of  the  great  questions  at 
issue  between  the  sections.  He  desired, 
above  all  things,  to  avoid  war,  but,  if  that 
measure  became  necessary,  he  advocated 
its  vigorous  prosecution. 

In  1864  he  was  the  candidate  for  Vice 
President  on  the  ticket  with  General  Mc- 
Clellan.  In  1S66  he  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  Congress,  but  was  defeated. 
Two  years  later  the  Democratic  parti-  of 
Ohio  pressed  him  as  its  choice  for  the 
Presidency,  and  his  name  h.is  been  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  every  presidential 
campaign  since  that  time.  He  is  one  of 
the  strongest  men  in  his  party,  and  one  of 
the  be^t  versed  in  national  affairs.  In 
1S69  lie  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Goveninr    nf     his    State,  but  failed    of 
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an  election.  For  a  number  of  years 
succeeding  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  continued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  political  matters, 
both  State  and  National. 

In  187S  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  took  his  seat 
March   4,  1879,  and  at   once  took    rank 


as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  that  body. 
He  is  hardly  to  be  called  an  extremist, 
but  is  calm  and  reasonable,  holding  the 
close  attention  of  those  who  oppose  him 
as  well  as  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton has  had  great  influence  in  the  national 
councils,  and  in  shaping  the  course  of 
legislation  since  entering  the  Senate. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 


Mr.  Pendleton's  Speech ^  delivered  in 

Mr.  President:  I  shall  speak  to-day  of 
the  civil-service,  and  advocate  its  reform. 

The  ofKces  of  the  government — those  involv- 
ing neither  political  power  nor  the  choice  of 
{>olicie8,  but  routine  administration  only — touch 
at  some  point,  and  in  some  degree,  the  material 
interest  of  everv  one  of  our  fiftv  millions  of 
people.  To  say  that  the  men  best  fitted  for  the 
work  should  be  appointed  to  these  offices,  and 
should  hold  them  until  men  still  better  fitted 
should  appear,  is  to  utter  a  truism  which  not 
one  of  these  fifty  millions  will  controvert. 
And  yet  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  unanim- 
ity in  admitting  this  truth  in  words,  is  only 
equaled  by  the  unanimity  in  disregarding  it  in 
action.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  offices 
arc  dealt  with  as  the  prizes  of  partisan  activity; 
as  the  rewards  to  be  distributed  to  active,  faith- 
ful henchmen,  by  party  chiefs  of  high  or  low 
degree,  to  be  held  until  the  salary,  or  emolu- 
ment, or  honor,  shall  have  furnished  a  suffi- 
cient compensation,  and  then  to  be  given  to 
another  p<'irtisan  worker,  who  has  performed 
greater,  or  later  service.  This  practice  has  per- 
meated every  part  of  our  government — Federal, 
State,    county,    township,   and    municipal.      It 
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reaches   every   appointive   office.      It  involves 

every    officer,    almost    every    man     supposed 

to   have  influence  with  the  appointing  power. 

It  affects  the  appointment  and  tenure  as  well 

of  the  laborers  on  the  streets  as  of  the  mem- 

*  bers  of  the  Cabinet. 

I  need  not  particularize.  The  universal  rule 
— if  there  be  any  exception,  it  only  emphasizes 
the  rule — is  service  and  office,  partisan  work, 
and  official  salary  as  pay,  and  change  in  the 
office  holder  as  soon  as  the  salarv  shall  have 
paid  for  the  work,  or  a  better  or  newer  worker 
appears. 

This  is  the  spoils  system.  The  name  explains 
it.  The  name  opens  up  to  every  thoughtful 
man,  nav,  to  everv  man  who  will  see  even 
without  thinking,  a  vision  of  wrong,  injustice, 
brutality,  wastefulness,  recklessness,  fraud,  pec- 
ulation, degradation  of  persons  and  of  parties, 
which  has  driven  from  public  life  much  of  the 
cultivated  intellect  and  refined  moralitv  of  the 
country,  and  fills  even  the  most  hopeful  mind 
with  sadness  for  much  in  the  present,  and 
grave  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Shall  I  illustrate.' 

Last   summer,   the   President  of  the  United 
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States,  leaving  his  house  in  company  with  his 
sonSf  his  friends,  and  his  Cabinet,  for  a  brief 
respite  from  the  cares  of  his  great  office,  with- 
out  a  body-guard  of  detectives,  or  police,  or 
soldiers,  as  becomes  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
Republic,  entered  a  railroad  depot  to  take  the 
train.     He  was  shot  down  by  an  assassin. 

The  whole  people  was  shocked  by  the  inci- 
dent. Its  great  heart  was  profoundly  touched 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  the  calm  forti- 
tude of  the  sufferer,  the  splendid  courage  and 
heroic  tenderness  of  his  loving  wife,  herself 
faint  and  ill  from  disease,  and  bv  the  sudden 
fear  of  imminent  and  unknown  perils  to  the 
Republic.  The  people  watched  with  intense 
solicitude  the  progress  of  the  President's 
illness.  Their  keen  anxiety,  their  tender 
sympathy  were  unbounded  during  those 
months  of  harrowing  suspense.  Throughout 
that  long-continued  and  fearful  strain  on  their 
patience,  in  the  very  spirit  of  self-government, 
they  were  calm,  self-contained,  prepared  for 
any  emergency,  believing  that  in  the  midst  of 
danger  is  the  place  for  the  deliberate  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  character  of  the  Pres- 
ident. All  will  agree  with  me  that  he  was 
singularly  gentle  and  considerate  in  his  man- 
ners, and  that  he  would  refuse  a  request  or 
reject  an  application  in  such  terms  as  not  to 
aggravate  the  pains  of  disappointment.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  character  of  the  crime,  or  its 
possible  effects  on  our  institutions  and  habits  of 
thought.  These  topics,  however  interesting, 
are  not  in  mv  line  of  thought  to-dav.  What 
influences  contributed  to  the  commission  of 
that  crime .^     How  can  they  be  eradicated.^ 

I  indulge  in  no  surmises.  I  take  the  case  as 
it  appears  on  the  surface.  A  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  of  ill-balanced  mind,  a  bitter  par- 
tisan, a  speaker  of  some  fluency,  a  writer  of 
sensations,  of  small  pecuniary  resources,  averse 
to  labor,  casting  about  for  a  support  with  plenty 
to  get  and  little  to  do,  desired  an  office. 


Thereupon,  professing  to  be  an  ardent  poli- 
tician, to  have  betn  of  service  in  the  canvass 
then  lately  concluded  by  a  victory  for  the 
Republican  party,  he  invades  the  Department 
of  State,  and  beseeches  a  consulate.  He  invades 
the  White  House,  and,  foiling  an  interview,  he 
writes  letters  of  sympathy  with  the  President 
in  the  factional  flghts  of  his  party.  Still  failing 
in  his  purpose,  he,  in  his  wrath,  espouses  the 
cause  of  the  opposing  faction,  and,  arming  him- 
self, shoots  down  the  President  who  would  not 
give  him  an  office  or  instruct  his  Secretary  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  he 
uttered  the  words  attributed  to  him :  "  I  am  a 
stalwart,  and  now  Arthur  will  be  President." 
The  fact  is  patent  that  he  wanted  an  office,  and 
did  not  get  it,  and  he  believed  the  President  was 
responsible  for  his  failure.  He  wanted  a  new 
deal,  a  new  distribution  of  offices.  He  believed 
that  a  new  President  would  make  a  new  distri- 
bution, and  that  he  would  have  another  chance. 
The  desire  for  office — the  belief  that  he  had 
earned  it — the  belief  that  the  President  could, 
and  ought  to,  divide  the  spoils  among  the 
victors — the  brutality  of  our  politics,  which 
traduces  character  and  villifles  motives,  when- 
ever a  difference  of  opinion  or  action  exists — 
these  made  this  crime  {>ossible ;  these  made  it 
possible  for  the  assassin  to  assert  that  he 
thought  he  was  doing  his  party  and  his  country 
a  service;  these  are  the  festering  beds  in 
which  such  fools  are  born  into  such  madness, 
and  such  schemes  of  wicked  deviltry  are 
hatched. 

The  act  of  Guiteau  is  exceptional ;  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  it  are  imbedded  in  our 
system,  and  are  ever  present. 

Instinctively  the  people,  without  distinction  of 
party,  traced  the  source  and  significance  of 
Guiteau's  act.  They  found  it  in  our  system  of 
administration.  Their  intelligence  was  made 
keenly  active.  Their  conscience  was  awakened. 
Their  sensibility  was  touched.  It  needs  but 
little  guidance  to  lead  them  to  the  determina- 
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tion,  by  law  and  by  a  public  opinion  stronger 
than  law,  to  destroy  this  office-giving  and 
office-seeking  system.  That  system  is  the  real 
assassin  of  Garfield. 

The  idea  that  one  hundred  thousand  offices, 
purely  administrative,  almost  absolutely  clerical 
in  their  nature,  paying  $100,000,000  a  year,  are 
to  be  distributed  by  the  President,  and  his  ap- 
pointees, after  every  election,  and  as  often 
during  his  term  as  the  rapacity  of  place-hunters 
can  persuade  or  force  him,  as  the  rewards  of 
partisan  service  to  be  earned  by  mere  personal 
activity,  or  contribution  of  money,  is  a  crime 
against  the  civilization  of  the  age.  It  is  the 
prolific  parent  of  fraud,  and  corruption,  and 
brutality.  It  sets  up  the  emoluments  of  office 
as  the  prize  of  party  struggles  and  the  stimu- 
lant of  partisan  effort ;  and  the  love  of  money 
induces  a  ferocious  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
party  success,  which  is  the  condition  of  getting 
office. 

Necessarily,  by  the  logic  of  the  system,  which 
is  stronger  than  the  determination  of  good 
men,  however  strong  they  may  be,  in  its 
farthest  ramification,  it  awards  the  highest  com- 
parative prizes  to  those  who  have  done  the 
most  of  the  dirtiest  work  of  our  lowest  politics. 
It  makes  our  Presidents  and  our  Secretaries 
peddlers  of  office,  and  diverts  their  time  and 
attention  from  a  wise  and  faithful  discharge  of 
the  high  duties  with  which  they  are  charged. 
The  President  in  his  delirium  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  agony :  "Do  tell  that  crowd  of  office- 
seekers  I  cannot  see  them  to-day — I  am  so 
sick."  This  incident  was  exquisitely  touching — 
it  was  a  burning  reproach  to  the  system. 

This  system  drives  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives into  such  positions  that,  not  only  do  they 
neglect  the  chief  duty  of  legislation,  but  too 
often  they  are  tempted  by  their  friends  and 
supporters,  and  are  almost  coerced  to  ^akc 
support  of  an  administration,  conditional  upon 
obtaining  offices  for  their  friends. 

Nor  is  this  all,  or  even   the  worst.     This  ap- 


peal to  love  of  money  and  love  of  patronage, 
as  the  stimulants  to  exertion,  creates  a  fierce 
and  brutal  party  spirit,  which  stops  at  no 
wrong  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  end.  It 
makes  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  impossible.  It  makes  a  free  election 
and  a  fair  count  impossible.  It  levies  contribu- 
tions on  the  salaries  of  all  the  offices,  and  expends 
the  vast  sums  thus  collected  in  corrupting  the 
voters.  It  lowers  the  tone  and  degrades  the 
sentiment  not  only  of  the  public  men,  but, 
more  important  still,  of  the  whole  people  behind 
them. 

Of  the  former  class,  under  this  system, 
Joseph  Quincy  said:  "Creatures  who,  under 
pretense  *  of  serving  the  people  are,  in  fact, 
serving  themselves;  ♦  ♦  ♦  creatures  who 
are,  in  truth,  spending  their  time  mousing  at 
the  doors  of  the  palace,  or  the  crannies  of  the 
Departments,  and  laying  low  snares  to  catch 
for  themselves  or  their  relatives  every  stray 
office  that  flits  by  them ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  who  openly 
^abandon  their  duties,  and  set  their  places  and 
their  consciences  to  sale,  in  defiance  of  the 
multiplied,  strong,  and  tender  ties  by  which 
they  are  bound  to  their  country.  ♦  ♦  * 
Why,  sir,  the  clamor  of  the  craving  animals  at 
the  Treasury  trough  is  heard  in  this  Capitol. 
Such  running,  such  jostling,  such  wiggling, 
such  climbing  over  one  another^s  backs,  such 
squealing  because  the  tub  is  so  narrow,  and  the 
company  is  so  crowded  I  " 

To-day  in  this  Capitol,  under  a  Republican 
administration,  that  description  by  Mr.  Quincy 
is  true  to  the  letter. 

This  system  has  impaired  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  A  single  example  will  illustrate. 
During  1,565  consecutive  secular  days  prior 
to  1871,  the  removals  in  the  Custom  House  in 
New  York  numbered  1,678;  more  than  at  the 
rate  of  one  for  every  day,  for  nearly  five  years. 
Well  may  Mr.  Eaton  exclaim: 

"  Think  of  the  skill,  experience,  and  business 
capacity  required  to  value  all  the   varied  pro- 
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ductions  of  the  world,  which  make  up  this  vast 
aggregate,  and  of  leaving  such  duties  to  a  per- 
petually shifting  force  of  New  York  working 
politicians,  headed  by  a  New  York  partisan 
chieftain.  Was  there  ever  such  a  parody  on 
government?    Will  posterity  believe  the  facts? " 

The  result  was  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
expected.  Bribes  were  accepted.  Elections 
were  coerced.  Numbers  of  unnecessary  offi- 
cials were  employed.  Money  was  extorted 
from  merchants.  Smuggling  and  undervalua- 
tion took  place.  In  1874  it  cost  the  United 
States  nearly  $7,000,000,  to  collect  duties  on 
less  than  $700,000,000  of  imports,  while  in  the 
same  year  it  cost  Great  Britain  only  $5,000,000 
to  collect  the  duties  on  $1,800,600,000  of 
imports.  I  refer  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr. 
Eaton  on  this  subject;  also  to  a  statement  by 
Secretary  Windom. 

The  system  of  appointment  and  removals 
has  prevented  the  most  worthy  from  entering 
the  service ;  has  kept  those  within  it  in  ceaseless 
anxiety.  It  has  discouraged  fidelity.  It  has 
invited  the  disreputable  and  incompetent  to 
press  for  place.  It  has  degraded  the  tone 
of  the  service.  It  has  debauched  the  public 
morals.  It  has  disturbed  the  public  peace.  It 
has  kept  the  country  in  turmoil  for  months,  on 
the  question,  who  should  collect  the  customs  in 
New  York.  It  has  induced  a  judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  to  write  to 
the  President  the  following  letter.  This  judge 
holds  his  office  "during  good  behavior:" 

"The  exigencies  of  our  canvass  in  this  State, 

to  which  you  and  other  Republicans  look  with 

so  much  confidence  for  the  overthrow  of  Bour- 

bonism,  and  the  gain   of  a    Republican    in    the 

United    States   Senate,     *     *     *     lead  me  to 

indorse    and    urge    the    appointment    of    Mr. 

Stratham  for  the  post-office  in  this  city.    *    *    * 

Both  father  and  son  are  actively  engaged  in 

the   canvass,   and    his   appointment   could  not 

fail    to  cement  our  coalition,  and  advance  the 
prospects    of   our    ticket,    State   and    country." 


It  has  made  Guiteau  a  possible  aspirant  for 
office,  and  assassination  a  possible  vengreance 
for  his  disappointment. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  spoils  system.  If 
good,  and  true,  and  faithful,  and  capable  men 
are  found  in  the  public  service  in  the  Depart- 
ments and  elsewhere,  as  thev  certain  I  v  are,  it  is 
in  spite  of  all  these  tendencies. 

We  must  supplant  this  system — we  must  chase 
it  out  with  hue  and  cry.     In  its  place  \%'e  must 
put  the  other  and  better  system,  founded  on  the 
idea  that  public  offices  are  public  trusts,   to  be 
administered  solely  for  the  public  good;  that 
the  fittest  men  shall  administer  them  until   still 
fitter  and  better  men  shall  be  found ;  that  offices 
have  no  right  to  be,  except  that  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  duties  attached  to  them  is  neces- 
sary to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  and   the   minimum   of  cost  con- 
stitute the  only  condition  on  which  they  should 
exist. 

We  must  establish  the  idea  that  the  business 
of  fifty  millions  of  people  must  be  transacted  by 
business  men,  on  business  principles,  and  all 
the  more  rigidly  and  faithfully,  because  it  is  the 
business  of  the  people. 

If  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  only  by  the  one 
man,  whom  proper,  intelligent  comparison, 
based  on  competition,  should  show  to  be  the 
fittest,  irrespective  of  personal  influence  or 
action,  how  little  would  be  the  pressure  for 
removals!  If  removals  were  only  for  cause 
of  inefficiency  or  unfaithfulness,  or  because 
another  was  shown  to  be  fitter  and  better,  how 
little  would  be  the  scramble  for  office! 

This  is  the  merit  system.  It  appoints  men 
who  are  honest,  capable,  and  faithful.  It  keeps 
in  service  those  who  are  proved  to  have  such 
qualifications.  It  would  open  the  subordinate 
civil  service  to  all  who  choose  to  aspire.  It 
would  fill  that  service  with  the  men  proven  to 
be  the  best  by  fair  competition.  It  would  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  all  aspirants,  by  making  them 
feel   that  they  owe  nothing  to  patronage,  but 
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all  to  merit  It  would  make  that  service  ten- 
fold more  efficient.  It  would  greatly  reduce 
expenses.  It  would  set  up  the  adoption  of 
principle,  and  not  emolument,  as  the  prize  of 
party  struggle.  It  would  destroy  the  dangerous 
quality,  even  if  it  should  not  sensibly  moderate, 
the  zeal  of  party  spirit  It  would  consign  poli- 
tics to  men  of  higher  aspirations  and  nobler 
aims.  It  would  elevate  the  motives,  and  there- 
fore the  tone,  of  party  strife.  It  would  raise 
the  temper  and  style  of  public  partisan  discus- 
sion. It  would  eliminate  the  brutality  of  our 
{>olitics.  It  would  leave  to  our  President,  and 
Secretaries,  and  Congressmen  time  and  heart 
for  their  high  duties. 

The  merit  system  would  do  all  this.  '  It 
would  do  more.  Its  beneficent  spirit  would 
give  to  merit  the  highest  rewards;  and  would, 
therefore  stimulate  excellencies  into  compe- 
tition. It  would  demand  and  stimulate  a  higher 
grade  of  intellectual  and  political  educadon. 
It  would,  in  time,  reach  ]::f)pular  elections  and 
appointments  to  the  offices  which  dictate  pol- 
icies. It  would  reach  the  popular  opinion,  and 
through  it  stamp  out  all  interference  with  a 
free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  whether  by  fraud, 
or  force,  or  intimidation  of  voters.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  political  assessments,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  immense  corruption  funds.  Like 
Jacob's  ladder,  its  foot  would  be  on  the  earth, 
its  top  in  the  heavens,  and  angels,  bearing 
public  blessings,  would  descend  upon  it.  It 
would  realize  the  aspiration  of  the  convention 
of  Massachusetts  which,  far  back  in  the  olden 
times,  ordained  the  provisions  of  its  Constitu- 
tion "to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a  government 
of  laws,  and  not  of  men." 

Fear,  Craft,  and  Avaiice, 

Cannot  rear  a  State. 

Out  of  dust  to  build 

\Vhat  is  more  than  dust — 

Walls  Amphion  piled 

Phoebus  'stablish  must. 
I    will  not   weary  you  with     details   of  the 
excellent  result  of  this  system,  wherever  it  has 


been  tried.  The  postoffice  of  New  York  dem- 
onstrates its  success.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
public  rumor  has  lately  connected  that  office, 
otherwise  so  well  managed,  with  assessments 
for  political  purposes.  The  occasional  and  im- 
perfect attempts  to  practice  it  in  the  other 
public  offices  of  New  York,  bear  their  testimony 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment, under  Mr.  Schurz,  the  Census  office, 
under  General  Walker,  are  witnesses  in  its 
behalf. 

Are  we  to  be  told  that  this  spoils  system  is 
so  strongly  intrenched  in  the  affections,  or  the 
prejudices,  or  the  habits  of  our  people,  that  we 
cannot  eradicate  it?  I  point  to  our  early  his- 
tory. This  was  not  the  system  of  the  Consti- 
tution. This  was  not  the  system  of  the  fathers. 
It  is  only  fifty  years  old. 

I  point  you  to  the  history  of  England.  The 
spoils  system  had  been  carried  to  perfection 
there.  Its  evils  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  it  had  entered  the  church  and  the 
army,  as  well  as  the  civil  service,  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  the  nobility  and  hierarchy  mo- 
nopolized the  spoils.  Look  into  Trevelyan's 
life  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Read  Macaulay's 
history  from  the  accession  of  William.  Look, 
with  wonder,  on  the  unparalleled  robbery  of 
the  government  and  people.  And  yet,  after 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  luxuriant  growth, 
while  the  nobility,  and  the  ministry,  and  the 
members  of  Parliament  were  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  patronage  in  Church  and  State,  in 
the  face  of  an  adverse  Parliament,  in  May, 
1855,  Lord  Palmerston,  by  an  order  in  council, 
cut  up  the  system,  root  and  branch,  and  intro- 
duced competitive  examination.  Parliament, 
by  direct  vote,  condemned  the  change.  The 
ministry  persevered,  enforced  the  order  in 
council,  made  examinations,  appointed  accord- 
ing to  merit  In  less  than  one  year,  Parlia- 
ment reversed  its  condemnation,  and  volun- 
teered to  make  any  appropriation  which  should 
be  found  necessary,  and  in  less  than  two  years, 
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Parliament,  by  a  unanimous  yotCj  declared  that 
the  system  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  whole 
civil  service.  It  has  been  so  extended.  Glad- 
stone lately,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, declared,  amidst  applauding  cheers,  that 
the  full  extent  of  his  patronage  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  own  private  Secretary. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  British  system  is  en- 
tirely suited  to  our  conditions.  The  tenure  of 
office,  the  age  of  entrance,  the  retiring  pension, 
the  establishment  of  an  official  class,  by  encour- 
aging young  men  to  enter,  and  providing  them 
for  life,  perhaps,  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be 
transplanted  here.  But  I  do  say  the  history  of 
this  change  of  system  in  the  British  Empire 
presents  to  us  a  splendid  example  of  self-de- 
nial, and  courage,  and  power  in  eradicating  an 
acknowledged  abuse. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  our  people,  our  govern- 
ment, our  Executive,  cannot  do  as  much  in  this 
direction  as  the  Parliament  and  ministry  of 
Great  Britain  have  so  successfully  accomplished 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  .^ 

The  bill,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  intro- 
duce now  for  the  second  time,  aims  to  effect  a 
similar  change  in  the  subordinate  civil  service 
of  our  government.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  imperative  demand  for  sonu-  im- 
provement, will  secure  the  mo>l  earnest  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Senators  to  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  the  bill.  I  know  the  purposes 
are  good ;  I  believe  the  methods  will  prove  etli- 
cient.  But  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  narrow  partisan- 
ship in  its  behalf,  no  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
success  of  the  measure,  rather  than  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause,  that  I  approacli  tlii>;  discus- 
sion. I  invite  comment.  I  invite  criticism.  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  bill  improved;  but  I 
do  most  sincerely  urge  Senators  to  give  it  their 
support,  and  to  put  this  measure  on  fair  trial  if 
none  better  shall  appear  in  this  debate.  Its 
scope  is  very  limited ;  its  provisions  are  very 
simple. 

I    beg  Senators  to  observe  that  its  provisions 


do  not  apply  to  officers  elected  by  the   people ; 
or  to  officers  appointed  by   the   President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  or  to  officers  of  the 
Army,  or  Navy,  or  the  Judiciary ;  or  to  officers 
in  the  post-offices  or  custom-houses   -where  the 
number   of  clerks  does  not  exceed   fifty,  or  to 
laborers.     They  do  not  apply  to  those  officers 
who   may  exercise   political   power,  who    may 
dictate  policies,  whose  efficient  corporation  may 
be  essential  in  carrying  into  effect  the  theories 
or  policies  of  parties. 

They   apply   only   to  that  immense  body  of 
subordinate  officials,  clerical  and  administrative, 
whose  duties  under  every  administration  would 
be  the  same,  who  could  not  under  any   circum- 
stances, in  the   proper   exercise   of  their   func- 
tions, affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  political 
programme  of  the  party  in  power.     They   ap- 
plv  onlv    to    that   bodv   of  "inferior   officers'' 
whose  appointment  may,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  be  vested  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  or   the   heads   of  depart- 
ments. 

They  do  not  apply  to  any,  even  of  this  class, 
who  are  now  in  office,  except  in  tlie  case  of 
promotion.  All  present  incumbents  are  left 
imdisturbed  until  their  term  of  office  shall 
expire,  or  they  shall  be  reinoved. 

This  bill  does  not  touch  the  questions  of  ten- 
ure of  (^nicc,  or  removals  from  office,  except  that 
removals  shall  not  be  made  for  refusing  to  pay 
political  assessinents,  or  to  perform  partisan 
service.     It  leaves  both  where  it  finds  them. 

The  single,  simple,  fundamental,  pivotal  idea 
of  the  whole  bill  is,  that  whenever,  hereafter,  a 
new  appointment  or  a  promotion  shall  be  made 
in  the  subordinate  civil-service,  such  appoint- 
ment or  promotion  shall  be  given  to  the  man 
who  is  best  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
}H)sition,  and  tliat  such  fitness  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  open,  fair,  honest,  impartial,  compet- 
itive examination.  The  impartiality  of  these 
examinations  is  to  be  secured  bv  everv  safe- 
guard  which  tlie  wit  of  man  can  devise.     Thev 
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are  to  be  open  to  all  who  choose  to  present 
themselves.  They  will  be  tests  of  the  fitness 
of  the  applicant  fot*  the  particular  place  to 
which  he  aspires.  A  copying  clerk  will  not  be 
examined  in  astronomy;  an  accountant  will 
not  be  examined  in  constitutional  law ;  a  mail 
distributor  will  not  be  examined  in  mineralogy ; 
a  weigher  or  guager,  in  natural  history.  The 
suggestion  to  the  contrary,  accompanied  by  a 
sneer,  which  we  so  often  hear,  savors  rather  of 
ignorance  in  the  objector  than  defect  in  the 
examination. 

Senators  will  see  that  this  bill  concerns  itself 
only  with  the  admission  to,  and  promotion  in, 
the  civil  service.  To  this  single  idea  its  framers 
have  postponed  every  other  consideration. 
They  have  sedulously  avoided  every  constitu- 
tional objection.  They  provoke  no  conflict 
with  the  constitutional  power  of  appointment, 
for  they  have  made  its  provisions  apply  only  to 
"inferior  officers,"  whose  appointment  may  be 
vested  in  the  President  alone,  or  the  courts,  or 
heads  of  departments,  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
vested  with  limitations.  They  provoke  no  con- 
flict with  the  constitutional  power  of  removal 
from  oflicc.  Thev  avoid  the  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult  question  of  the  duration  of  official  terms. 
They  respect  the  susceptibility  of  the  President, 
by  requiring  that  the  rules  shall  be  submitted 
to  him,  and  become  valid  only  on  his  approval 
and  promulgation.  They  wisely  thought  that 
if  every  future  vacancy  should  be  fllled  by  tne 
appointment  of  the  one  man,  in  fact,  the  best 
fitted  to  discharge  the  duties,  all  other  questions 
would  soon  settle  themselves;  that,  if  no 
amount  of  pressure  or  patronage,  however 
great,  could  avail  to  put  a  favorite  into  a 
vacancy,  little  wrongful  pressure  or  patronage 
would  be  used  to  make  a  vacancy. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  President's 
suggestions  on  this  subject.  He  wisely  points 
out  early  entrance,  long  service,  and  retiring 
pensions,  as  essential    features   in    the    British 


system,  and  doubts  whether,  in  their  absence, 
competitive  examinations  and  promotions  only 
from  the  lower  grades  could  be  so  rigidly 
enforced  here.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
consult  the  President,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  experience,  and  is 
empowered  to  establish  exceptions  to  the  rules, 
in  order  to  make  the  system  conform  to  our 
conditions.  The  probation  is  intended  to  test 
the  fitness  in  point  of  character,  temper,  man- 
ners, executive  capacity,  of  those  who  have 
successfully  passed  the  examinations.  Every 
suggestion  of  the  President  may  be  adopted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  repeat,  because  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  this  bill  provides  only  for  the 
future  appointment  of  subordinate  officers  in 
the  departments  and  the  great  post-offices  and 
custom-houses,  and  seeks  to  make  the  highest 
ability  to  perform  the  duties — not  patronage, 
not  favor,  not  partisan  services,  not  the  contri- 
bution of  money,  not  even  general  good  char- 
acter— the  conditions  of  securing  such  appoint- 
ment. If  this  reform  shall  prove  successful — 
if  these  hundred  thousand  offices  shall  be  filled 
with  the  men  most  capable  to  discharge  the 
duties;  especially,  if  these  hundred  thousand 
offices,  these  hundred  millions  dollars  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  prizes  for  which  these  and 
many  more  hundred  thousand  men  contend 
with  such  unscrupulous  ferocity  at  every  Presi- 
dential election,  a  public  opinion,  irresistible  as 
the  tornado  or  the  earthquake,  will  demand 
that  a  reform  alike  in  quality,  though  not  by 
the  same  methods,  shall  be  made  in  appoint- 
ments by  the  President  and  confirmations  by 
the  Senate,  and  even  in  elections  by  the  people. 

It  is  objected  that  this  bill  docs  not  grapple 
with  the  questions  of  terms  of  office,  and  the 
power  of  removal. 

I  have  sufficient! v  indicated  the  constitu- 
tional  difficulty  which  mav  arise,  and  the  wisdom 
of  avoidinjj  it.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
entering  upon  either  of  these  questions.     The 
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class  of  officers  with  which  we  are  now  dealing 
holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  or  the  local  postmaster,  or  col- 
lector. Removals  are  rarely  asked  for  under 
the  spoils  system,  except  to  make  a  vacancy  for 
a  particular  man.  If  another  man  is  to  be  put 
in,  especially  if  that  other  man  be  the  favorite 
of  nobody— be  recommended  by  nobody— be  the 
partisan  servitor  of  no  person  and  no  party,  if 
he  be  simply  the  most  capable  and  fit  man  for 
the  place,  demands  for  removal  will  be  made 
only  for  cause;  and  then  the  demand  should  be 
heeded.  Under  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
ment, the  question  of  removal  will  be  solved 
without  legislation. 

Many  very  ardent  friends  of  civil-service  re- 
form are  opposed  to  what  they  call  the  estab- 
lishment of  "an  official  class"  among  the  people ; 
they  advocate  a  fixed  term  for  all  officers.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  argue  and  settle  that 
great  question  when  it  shall  have  become  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  government  and  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  the  best  men  shall  be  appointed 
to  all  offices,  be  the  term  long  or  short,  fixed  or 
uncertain.  For  the  present,  without  expressing 
any  opinion,  or  committing  its  supporters  in  any 
degree,  this  bill  leaves   the   subject  untourlu'tl. 

*'\Vhy  competitive  examinations?"  ask  tin 
objectors;  "the  machinery  is  cumbersome  and 
expensive." 

Simply  because  the  system  of  pass  examina- 
tions has  proven  an  utter  failure.  Exam- 
inations of  this  character  are  required  by  law 
for  admission  into  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington. But  they  are  not  uniform;  they  have 
no  consistency.  Neither  the  scope  of  the  ex- 
amination, nor  the  olfice  of  the  examiner,  nor 
the  persons  who  may  apply,  are  defined  by  law 
or  rule.  All  such  questions  are  left  to  the  head 
of  the  department,  who  usually  confides  their 
determination  to  a  subordinate.  Under  the 
demand  for  oflice,  imder  the  pressure  for  pat- 
ronage engendered  by  the  spoils  system,  these 
examinations   have,  in  the   main,   been    either 


entirely  neglected  or  reduced  to  a  mere  sham. 
Men  of  influence  and  jx)wer  have  insisted  that 
their  favorites  should  be  put  into  office,  and 
the  Secretaries,  imsupported  by  the  law,  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  withstand. 

But  if  such  examinations  were  tenfold   more 
efficient  than  they  are,  the  element  of  competi- 
tion is  excluded.     Admission  to  examination  is 
not  open  to  all ;  it  is  secured  only  by   personal 
favoritism  or  political  influence — only  by  favor 
for,  or  fear  of,  the  applicant  or  of  his  political 
partisan  backers.     There  can  be  no  comparison 
of  merits.     The  best  and  fittest   man   for   the 
place  cannot  be  ascertained.    John   Stuart  Mill 
said  truly,  "  Such  examinations  suffice  only  to 
exclude  dunces." 

The  notable  exceptional  cases  of  the  New 
York  post-otfice,  and  the  Interior  Department 
under  Secretary  Schurz,  I  have  alreadv  men- 
tioned;and  I  submit  that  they  prove  that  "ines- 
timable good "  would  follow  if  the  system  of 
examination  were  made  compulsory,  competi- 
tive, and  of  general  application  to  all  the  offi- 
cials with  whom  the  bill  deals. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Dawes)  has  discussed  this  subject  at  length  in 
another  forum.  1  le  has  brought  to  its  consid- 
eration his  accustomed  candor,  and  vigor,  and 
eloquence;  he  has  most  vividly  portrayed  the 
evils  of  the  spoils  system,  the  degradation  of 
the  service,  the  absorption  of  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  the  President  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  unfitting  them  by  these  petty  haras- 
sing cares  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
great  duties,  the  demoralization  of  the  con- 
stituencies. He  has  pointed  out  the  dangers  to 
which  they  lead,  and  the  '*  incalculable  value  " 
of  a  reform.  lie  has  examined  critically  this 
bill.  I  need  not  say  that  his  acute  intellect 
has  discovered,  and  his  trenchant  rheto- 
ric has  laid  open,  every  weakness  in  it.  He  has 
candidly  approved  its  purpose,  and  spirit,  and 
general  scope;  he  has  approved  the  system  of 
competitive  examination. 
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I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  frequently  the 
name  of  the  Senator  to-day,  and  freely  to  com- 
ment on  his  position.  I  shall  do  so  with  all 
respect,  as  he  well  knows;  without  the  least 
disposition  to  provoke  antagonism  with  him,  or 
rashly  to  invite  an  unequal  contest,  but  simply 
because,  while  he  8ym|>athizes  deeply  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  a  true  reform,  he  has 
made  the  most  efficient  attacks  upon  the  meth- 
ods which  the  friends  of  this  bill  generally  be- 
lieve to  be  most  practicable. 

He  objects  to  the  machinery  of  the  commis- 
sion, with  its  examiners  and  boards,  as  cumber- 
some and  expensive.  My  answer  is  simple.  I 
lay  no  stress  on  the  machinery.  I  am  not  wed- 
ded to  it.  Suggest  improvements,  suggest  a 
substitute  simpler,  more  economical,  which  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  compulsory  com 
petitive  examination  on  a  coherent  and  general 
uniform  system,  and  I  will  aid  in  securing  its 
adoption.  Unless  this  can  be  done  now,  let  us 
adopt  this  machinery,  at  least  until  experience 
shall  exhibit  its  defects  and  the  remedy. 

The  learned  Senator  also  objects  that  the 
power  given  to  the  commissioners,  and  unde. 
them  to  their  examiners  and  boards,  to  de- 
termine who  of  the  applicants  .ire  the  best 
fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  coveted 
places,  does,  in  fact,  intrust  to  them  the  key  to 
entrance  to  the  public  service,  and  enables 
them  to  open  or  to  shut  the  door  for  individuals 
at  their  pleasure.  I  submit  to  his  candor 
whether  he  has  not  grossly  exaggerated  the 
statement  of  the  objection,  and  whether  any 
system  of  competitive  or  pass  examination, 
and  the  resulting  appointments — even  that 
which  he  highly  commends — does  not  clothe 
the  examiners  with  exactly  the  same  power 
as  this  bill  gives  them.^  He  complains  that 
this  bill  does  not  pfuarantee  the  immaculate 
perfection  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  employed. 
"They  may  open  and  shut  with  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  purity  and  impartiality  of  a 
saint,     and  they  may   not."      Very    true!      But 


is  not  that  the  condition  of  all  human  energies 
and  instrumentalities?  Does  not  the  same 
objection  exist  wherever,  and  whenever,  it 
becomes  necessary  or  advisable  to  intrust 
power  to  the  creation  of  every  office,  and  the 
the  appointment  of  every  officer,  whether 
President,  or  Senator,  or  Secretary,  or  Ex- 
aminer.^ Every  system  of  government,  every 
scheme  of  human  society,  every  organized 
effort  among  men,  is  based  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  imperfection  of  the  individual  man, 
and  the  ever-present,  ever-active  aspiration  of 
the  race  to  correct  abuses,  to  remedy  wrongs, 
to  reach  the  better,  and  the  truer,  and  the 
purer.  Would  the  Senator  do  nothing  until 
he  can  find  the  necessary  human  agent,  who 
shall  certainly  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  as 
pure  as  a  saint?  I  know  he  will  not  say  so. 
I  know  he  will  not  insist  on  this  objection. 

The  Senator  also  objects  that  the  system  is 
fatally  defective  in  this,  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  character  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  who  are  to  perform  it ;  are  not 
to  exercise  judgment  upon  the  '^qualifications, 
the  fitness,  or  deftness  for  the  place  of  the  man 
who  is  to  be  put  in."  The  Senator  is  entirely 
mistaken.  His  critical  examination  has  for 
once  failed  him.  The  bill  has  anticipated  such 
possible  objections.  It  provides  expressly  that 
"there  shall  be  a  period  of  probation  before  any 
absolute  appointment  or  employment;"  and 
this  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the 
superior  officer,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  work,  to  test  the  "qualifica- 
tions, the  fitness,  and  deftness" — the  words  are 
aptly  chosen — of  the  man  who  is  to  perform  it. 
If,  in  his  judgment,  the  probationer  fails  in  these 
qualities,  he  will  refuse  to  appoint. 

The  Senator  suggests — he  does  not  assert — a 
constitutional  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
a  chief  examiner  bv  the  commission.  I  need 
scarcely  spend  time  in  refuting  the  suggestion, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that   every   commission 
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organized  by  Congress  has  been  authorized  to 
employ  officers  and  aids,  suitable  to  the  work 
imposed  upon  it,  whether  engineers,  experts, 
contractors  or  clerks. 

I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  stating  fairly 
every  objection  to  the  machinery  and  details  of 
the  bill.  The  astute  Senator  has  stated  no  other. 
We  may  be  sure  no  other  can  be  found*  I 
think  they  are  not  weighty ;  but  I  repeat,  the 
friends  of  this  bill  will  readily  adopt  any  im- 
provement of  its  methods. 

The  Senator — and  I  call  his  attention  to  it  as 
being  the  basis  upon  which  I  said  he  did  not 
desire  legislation — the  Senator  said,  in  the  arti- 
cles to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  for  ten  years 
there  has  been  upon  the  statute-book  ample  pow- 
er to  sweep  the  whole  field  of  reform,  and  to  root 
out  the  very  center  evil  of  the  service,  and  yet 
that  statute  had  lain  as  powerless  as  a  strong 
man  under  an  air-pump ;  and  he  closed  his  dis- 
cussion, able  as  I  have  said  that  discussion  was, 
with  the  strong  declaration  that  "  the  demand 
of  the  hour  is  not  more  legislation,  but  an  om- 
nipotent public  sentiment  which  can  alone  en- 
force a  reform."  I  deny  that  there  has  been 
ample  legislation  to  cope  with  the  evils  which 
we  wish  to  eradicate.  With  the  exception  of 
pass  examinations  in  the  departments,  the  leg- 
islation has  been  permissive,  not  mandatory. 
There  have  been  no  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  to  enforce  it.  Congress,  this  Senate, 
and  yonder  House,  denounced  its  enforcement, 
and  deliberately  refused  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations.  If  Congress  had  equipped  the 
President  with  all  necessary  moneys,  and  had 
still  left  the  exercise  of  the  power  optional,  and 
thereby  shown  its  own  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause,  it  would  have  required  the  strongest  pow- 
ers of  the  strongest  man  to  resist  the  tremen- 
dous  assaults  of  the  spoils  system.  President 
Grant  was  a  resolute  man,  and  sincerely  im- 
pressed with  the  spirit  of  reform ;  but  when 
Congress  fell  away  from  his  support  he  aban- 
doned the  effort  as  hopeless.     Gentlemen  under- 


rate the  tremendous  power  of  the  spoils  system ; 
they  forget  how  strongly  it  is  intrenched  in  the 
prevailing  theories  and  practices  of  our  piarties; 
how  it  at  once  stimulates  and  gratifies   the  pas- 
sion for  power  and  money.     They   ask,  **  if  the 
executive   branch   of   the  government    should 
take  its   own   administration   of    public   affairs 
into  its  own  hands,  and  administer  them  with  the 
courage  of  your  convictions,  is  there  any   need 
of  any  legislation  at  all  V 

And  again,  when  an  eminent  reformer  an- 
swers, "  I  cannot  honestly  say  I  think  there  is," 
they  seem  to  think  they  have  solved  the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  truly, 
that  "  the  spoils  system  eats  out  the  soul  and 
consumes  the  life-blood  of  the  legislator,  and 
must  be  ended,  or  he  will  degenerate  into  a  mere 
purveyor  of  offices;  but  how?"  He  answers 
his  own  question  thus: 

"The  President  can  stop  it  by  two  brief 
orders,  officially  proclaimed  and  rigidly  adhered 
to,  viz.:  I  St.  No  man  will  be  appointed  to  any 
office  while  he  is  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
2d.  No  man  will  be  appointed  to  any  office 
who  brings,  unasked  by  the  appointing  power, 
the  recommendation  of  anv  member  of  Con- 
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Indeed!  how  easy  to  relieve  Congressmen! 
Why  does  not  the  President  promulgate  these 
simple  orders.'' 

The  Senator  adds  this  significant  sentence: 
"But  no  President  can  stand  on  such  a  plat- 
form so  long  as  one  hundred  thousand  office- 
seekers,  backed  each  by  twenty  or  more  best 
men,  are  beating  against  the  doors  of  the 
White  House." 

The  Senator  proceeds:  "Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves  can  stop  it  by  a  flat  refusal  to 
do  what  their  constituents  thus  force  them  to 
do.  The  constituency  can  end  it  by  ceasing  to 
ask  it  of  a  Representative." 

Exactly!  How  simple  the  remedy!  But  the 
Senator  adds:  "Few  members,  if  any,  will  de- 
cline to  serve  their  constituents  in  any  matter 
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that  is  lawful.     Some  think  they  thereby  serve 
themselves." 

He  ought  to  have  said  also :  "Few  constituents 
will  refuse  to  press  any  appointment  when 
they  hope  service  in  return  from  the  applicant, 
or  even  when  it  is  easier  to  yield  than  to  re- 
fuse." 

Having    thus    shown   that    these  voluntary 
agencies,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  are 
utterly  impossible  for  present  use,  he  exclaims:  ' 
"All    combined    can    banish   it  more   surelv, 
and  effectually,  and  forever." 

Yes,  when  the  impossible  happens,  we  shall 
all  be  happy. 

The  Senator,  in  most  truthful  terms,  be- 
moans the  condition  of  the  President  under  the 
present  system.  He  describes  the  "labor  of 
hearing  petitions,  examining  conflicting  pre- 
tensions, and  distributing  offices,"  as  the  labor 
"which  never  ceases,  the  exaction  of  strength 
and  ]>atience  which  never  relaxes  its  hold,  is 
never  satisfied,  never  tires,  never  sleeps;  which 
fritters  away  his  powers,  and  loses,  in  the  petty 
and  belittleing  details  of  official  patronage,  the 
grand  opportunities  for  the  accomplishment  of 
lasting  good,  by  the  application  to  administra- 
tion of  broad  and  comprehensive  statesman- 
ship."    And  then  he  suggests  the  remedy. 

"Why  does  not  the  President  actually,  as  in 
theory,  break  up  the  work  of  his  administration 
into  seven  parts,  and,  freeing  himself  of  every- 
thing except  control,  hold  each  Secretary  per- 
sonally responsible  to  him  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  the  part  assig^ned  him  ?" 

Why  not,  indeed!  The  answer  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Senator  himself.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  stand  on  such  a  platform,  with  one 
hundred  thousand  office-holders  and  manv 
more  thousand  office-seekers,  each  with  his 
backers,  beating  at  the  door  of  the  White 
House.  Congressmen  will  not  voluntarily  re- 
fuse to  gratify  their  constituents.  Constituents 
will  not  voluntarilv  refuse  to  recommend  their 
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neighbors.      Every  suggestion  of  an  effective 


remedy  for  these  pressing  evils  by  voluntary 
action,  is  confessedly  impracticable.  The  in- 
fluences— malign,  widespread — overmastering 
the  people,  because  "seen  too  oft,  familiar  with 
their  face,"  absolutely  prevent  such  voluntary 
action. 

We  must,  by  law,  make  some  of  those  influ- 
ences unlawful,  and  others  powerless.  We 
must  make  the  application  and  interference  of 
members  of  Congress  perfectly  useless.  We 
must  make  appointments  by  the  Executive  or 
his  officers,  on  such  recommendation,  absolutely 
unlawful.  We  must  prevent  that  crowd  of 
office-holders  and  office-seekers  and  their  "best 
men  "  from  beating  at  the  doors  of  the  White 
House. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  The  demand  of 
the  hour  is  an  "omnipotent  public  sentiment 
which  alone  can  enforce  reform."  Laws  can- 
not be  enforced  against  a  controlling  public 
sentiment.  Laws  not  enforced  are  vain.  The 
evils  of  the  spoils  system  have  grown  im- 
mensely during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
during  these  twenty  years  there  has  sprung  up 
no  "omnipotent  public  sentiment"  forcing  their 
reform.  These  were  the  years  of  permissive 
legislation  and  no  appropriations,  attesting  the 
indifference  of  Congress,  and  discouraging  the 
growth  of  that  popular  sentiment  Recent 
events  have  quickened  it.  Let  us  apply  active, 
coercive  legislation.  Let  us  make  practices, 
always  immoral,  now  absolutely  illegal.  Let 
us  put  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  actively  on  the 
side  of  reform.  Let  us  appeal  to  the  best 
instincts  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  the  * 
potent  voice  of  this  g^reat  power  in  the  State 
will  evoke,  and  concentrate,  and  develop,  and 
energize  a  public  sentiment  which  will  become 
omnipotent 

I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulty  of  eradicat- 
ing the  spoils  system.  We  must  employ  every 
agency  at  our  command.  We  must  have  a 
President  thoroughly  favorable,  with  the  cour- 
age   of    his    convictions.     We    must    sustain, 
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protect,  encourage,  stimulate,  and  command 
him  with  all  the  authority  of  law.  We  must 
have  a  public  opinion,  sustaining  and  support- 
ing both. 

I  hope,  nay,  I  sincerely  believe,  we  will  have 
them  all,  if  we  senators  this  day,  on  this  bill, 
do  our  full  duty.  And  I  earnestly  appeal  to 
Senators  of  both  sides  in  this  Chamber  to  do 
that  duty. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber.  We  are  not  in  majority ;  we  have  no 
offices  now.  The  chances  of  time  will,  sooner 
or  later,  put  them  in  our  grasp.  Let  us  now  de- 
clare that  we  will  have  none  of  these  offices 
except  those  which  may  be  won  by  merit ;  let  us 
give  this  earnest  of  our  sincerity  in  a  great  reform ; 
let  us  give  this  token  of  the  purity  and  patriot- 


ism of  our  coming  administration  of   the   gov- 
ernment; let  us*  convince  the  people,  even  our 
opponents,  that  we  contend  for  power,  not  that 
we  may  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  office,    but 
that  we  may  lead  the  country  in  the   pathways 
of    advancement    and    beneficence    under   the 
inspiration  of  a  true  democracy.    This  patron- 
age, however  pleasant  for  the  moment,   is  a 
snare  and  a  curse  to  any  man  or  party.     Let  us 
put  it  behind  us  now ;  let  us  destroy  it  now ;  let 
us  do  the  right  now,  and  we  will,  in  the  future* 
reap  our  full  inestimable  reward,  in  having  dis- 
engaged  our   party   and    our    President   from 
influences  which  will  surely  plant  the  seeds   of 
early   defeat  in   our  coming   victory,    and    in 
having  saved  our  country  from  the  perils  which 
now  environ  it 
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OHN  T.  MORGAN,  of  Scl- 
ma,  Alabama,  was  born  at 
Athens,  in  McMinn  county, 
Tennessee,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1824.  When  nine  years  of  age, 
his  parents  remc)ved,  with  him,  to  Ala- 
bama, where  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  He  improved  the  privileges  of- 
fered, and  obtained  a  good  academic 
education.  lie  chose  the  law  as  his  pro- 
fession, studied,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1845,  and  began  practice  in  Selma. 
He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his 
profession,  and  gained  an  extensive  and 
remunerative  practice. 

In  i860  he  was  an  elector-at-large  on 
the  Presidential  tickei  for  his  State,  and 
supported  the  candidacy  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane.  When  the  war  of  the  rebel-  ! 
lion  broke  out,  Mr.  Morgan  was  chosen 
a  delegate  from  Dallas  county  to  the 
State  convention,  called  to  consider  the 
que«ition  of  Secession.  When  his  State 
seceded,  he  went  with  it,  and  cast  his 
fortune  with  the  South,  devoting  all 
hi-  energies  to  the  advancement  of  its 
cau^-. 

In  1S61.  he  volunteered  as  a  private  iu 
Company  I.  of  the  Cahawba  Rifles,  and 


soon  after,  when  his  rompany  wan  un- 
signed to  the  Fifth  Alabama  Volunteers, 
he  was  chosen  Major  of  the  regiment, 
and  not  long  afterward  mlvanced  to  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  received  bin  commission 
as  Colonel,  and  recruited  the  I'^ifty-first 
Regiment  of  Alabama  volunteers,  and, 
with  it,  returned  to  active  Hcrvice,  The 
following  year,  1863,  he  was  apiK>inted 
a  Brigadier-General,  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  Virginia.  In  a  short  time  he  re- 
signed his  commihsion,  to  returfi  to  the 
command  of  his  old  regiment,  v/Wms 
Colonel  ha^l  Ijeen  killed  in  battle*  Again, 
in  1863,  he  was  rccimmissirwicd  a  Hriga- 
dier-General,  and  aftsignetl  to  tlie  c/im- 
mand  of  a  brigade,  iiK-luding  his  own 
regiment*  lie  was  in  active  service  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  resume^! 
the  practice  of  law  at  his  old  h^mie,  and 
continuerJ  it  until  his  electi^/n  as  Senat//r. 
In  1876  he  was  c\vt%tsn  Presidential 
elector,  and  v/ted  for  Tilden  an^J  Hen- 
dricks. The  same  vear  he  was  elccie^l  a 
United  State*  .Senat^jr,  and  t/x/k  his  seat 
on  the  5th  'A  March,  1877.  At  thwr  ex- 
piration of  hi«i  ti-rm  be  was  h'/nored  with 
a  re-election. 
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He  has  been  faithful  to  his  State  in  his  business  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the 

duties  as  Senator,  and  has  commanded   ,  whole  country,  and  is  in  a  position  on 

the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  associ-  the  Committee    on    Foreign  Relations, 

ates.      He  devotes   his  energies   to  the  i  where  he  can  do  efficient  service. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


Mr.  Morg^an*s  Sp4tck^  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Dec,  20tky  i882. 


Mr.  President:  I  stand  in  a  different  rela- 
tion to  this  question  from  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Beck,)  >^ho  said  yesterday 
that  he  had  received  a  number  of  communica- 
tions from  very  resf>ectable  ladies  in  his  own 
State  upon  this  very  important  subject,  and  yet 
felt  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  lo  deny  the 
action  which  they  solicited  at  the  hands  of 
Congress.  I  am  not  informed  that  any  woman 
from  Alabama  has  ever  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Senate,  or  to  either  House,  upon  this  matter. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  impression  that  no  petitions  or 
letters  have  ever  been  addressed  by  anybody  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  to  either  House  of  Con- 
gress upon  this  question.  It  may  be  that  that 
peculiar  type  of  civilization  which  drives  women 
from  their  homes  to  the  ballot-box  to  seek 
redress  and  protection  against  their  husbands 
has  never  vet  reached  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  I  should  not  be  disagreeably  disappointed  if 
it  should  never  come  upon  our  people,  for  they 
have  lived  in  harmony  and  in  prosperity  now 
for  many  years.  Besides  the  relief  which  the 
State  has  seen  proper  to  give  to  married  women 
in  respect  of  their  separate  estates,  we  have  not 
thought  it  wise  or  politic  in  any  sense  to  go 
further  and  undertake  to  make  a  line  of  demark- 
ation  between  the  husband  as  a  politician  and 
the  wife  as  a  politician.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  our  estimate  of  a  proper  civiliza- 


tion, we  look  to  the  family  relation  as  being 
the  true  foundation  of  our  Republican  institu- 
tions. Strike  out  the  family  relation,  disband 
the  family,  destroy  the  proper  authority  of  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  family,  either  the  wife 
or  the  husband,  and  vou  take  from  beneath  the 
institutions  in  our  free,  constitutional  and  pop- 
ular government  all  of  their  real  legitimate 
foundation. 

I  think  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this 
subject  by  gentlemen  who  undertake  to  direct 
the  policy  and  frame  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  sometimes  of  the  State 
governments.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fact  that  what  we  so  proudly  style  American 
civilization  and  the  American  constitutional 
arrangement  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
States  at  last  rests  for  its  most  solid  and  endur- 
ing foundation  upon  the  basis  of  the  organism 
of  the  families  of  the  land.  In  one  sense,  when 
you  come  to  view  the  American  people,  com- 
mencing at  the  remotest  borders  and  extending 
across  in  either  direction  to  the  other  remote 
borders,  they  are  but  adjacent  proprietors  of 
land  whose  lands  are  bounded  by  each  other's 
jwssessions,  and  they  form  a  scries  of  commu- 
nities in  which  there  prevails  more  of  the  moral 
power  to  which  we  constantly  appeal  for  the 
successful  administration  of  political  affairs 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  form,  political 
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or  social,  of  the  American  people.  So,  sir,  I 
would  preserve  this  ancient  foundation  of 
our  liberties,  I  would  preserve  it  against  all 
assault  and  against  all  intrusion.  I  would 
preserve  the  unity,  harmony  and  strength  of 
the  family  relation  beyond  all  assault,  as  I 
have  said,  and  beyond  all  intrusion. 

The  measure  which  is  now  brought  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  but  the  ini- 
tial measure  of  a  series  which  has  been  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  States  and  Territories, 
and  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  various  forms,  to  draw  a  line 
of  political  demarkatiop  through  a  man^s  house- 
hold, through  his  fireside,  and  to  open  to  the  in- 
trusion of  politics  and  politicians,  that  sacred 
circle  of  the  familv  where  no  man  should  be 
permitted  to  intrude  without  consent  of  both 
the  heads  of  the  family.  What  picture  could 
be  more  disagreeable,"  or  more  disgusting,  than 
to  have  a  p>ot-house  politician  introduce  himself 
into  a  gentleman^s  family,  with  his  wife  seated 
at  one  side  of  the  fire-place  and  himself  at  the 
other,  and  this  man  coming  between  to  urge 
arguments,  why  the  wife  should  oppose  the 
policy  which  the  husband  advocates?  Sir,  it 
would  be  unseemly  and  disgraceful  to  allow  the 
families  of  this  country  to  be  intruded  upon  by 
any  such  evil  and  vile  influence  as  must  neces- 
sarily attend  such  intrusions  upon  the  domestic 
circles  of  the  land. 

If  this  measure  means  anything,  it  is  a  prop- 
osition that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
first  vote  to  carry  into  effect  this  unjust  and  im- 
proper intrusion  into  the  home  circle.  Suppose 
this  resolution  to  raise  a  select  committee 
should  be  passed ;  that  committee  will  have  its 
hands  full  and  its  ears  full  of  petitions,  and  ap- 
plications, and  speeches  from  strong-minded 
women,  and,  of  course,  it  must  make  some  re- 
port to  the  Senate;  and  we  shall  have  this  sub- 
ject introduced  in  here  as  one  that  requires  a  pe- 
culiar application  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate  for 
its  digestion,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  bills 


and  measures  founded  upon  it.  At  the  next 
session  of  Congress  this  select  committee  will 
become  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  then  we  shall  have  that  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  potential  and,  at  the  same  time,  mlost 
dangerous  element  in  politics  to-day,  agitation, 
agitation,  agitation.  It  seems  that  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  United  States  government  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  in  quiet  judgment  upon 
measures  of  this  character,  but,  like  many  other 
things  which  are  addressing  themselves  to  (he 
attention  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  water 
and  the  other,  they  must  all  be  moved  against 
the  Senate  and  against  the  House  by  agitation. 
You  raise  your  committee  and  allow  the  agi- 
tators to  come  before  them;  yea,  more  than 
that,  you  invite  them  to  come ;  and  what  is  the 
result?  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will,  for  the  next  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  years, 
be  continually  assailed  by  special  and  peculiar 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  women  of  the  land. 

I  do  not  understand  that  a  woman  in  this 
country  has  any  more  right  to  a  select  commit- 
tee than  a  man  has.  It  would  be  just  as  rational 
and  as  proper  in  every  legislative  and  parlia- 
mentary sense  to  have  a  select  committee  for 
the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  men  as  to 
have  a  committee  for  the  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  women. 

I  object,  sir,  to  this  disseverance  between  the 
sexes,  and  I  object  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  giving  its  sanction  in  advance  oi  in  any 
way  to  this  character  of  legislation.  It  is  a  false 
principle,  and  it  will  work  evil,  and  only  evil, 
in  this  country. 

What  jurisdiction  do  you  expect  to  exercise 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  women  in  respect  of  suffrage  or  in 
respect  of  separate  estates  ?  Where  are  the 
boundaries  of  your  jurisdiction  ?  You  find 
them  in  the  Territories  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  If  you  expect  to  proceed  into  the 
States  you  must  have  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  amended  so  as  to  put  our  wives 
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and  our  daughters  upon  the  footing  of  those  who 
are  provided  for  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments.  Your  jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
the  Territories  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Inasmuch  an  this  measure,  I  understand,  has 
been  made  a  party  ^neasure  by  the  decree  of  a 
caucus,  I  propose  to  make  some  little  inquiry 
into  the  past  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  Republican  rule  in  respect 
of  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  people  in  this  country.  I  will 
take  up  first  the  Territories.  A  system  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  organization  of  the  Territories,  I 
believe,  uniformly  the  same  as  that  which  ob- 
tained in  the  case  of  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah.  Under  the  fifth  section  of 
the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  I'lah,  which 
.was  passed  in  1850,  it  is  provided  : 

**  That  every  free  white  male  inhabitant  above  the  a;^c 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of 
said  Territory  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  election,  and  shall  be 
elij^ible  to  any  office  within  said  territory;  bnt  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  and  of  holding'  office,  at  all  subscqtient 
elections,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  prescribed  bv  the 
legislative  Assembly:  Provided^  That  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  of  holding'  office  shall  be  exercised  only  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  including  those  recognized 
as  citizens  by  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
concluded  February  2,  184S." 

I  believe  that  everv  Territorial  Lfovcrnment 
is  modeled  upon  this  system  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  right  of  suffrage.  We  have  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  after 
the  first  vote  has  been  cast  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  organizing  the  Territory,  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  after 
the  qualification  has  been  regulated  by  the  law 
of  the  Territory,  the  remaining  power  in  Con- 
gress is  only  to  repeal  or  modify  such  legislation. 
So,  sir,  we  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  these 
Territorial  Legislatures  to  provide  for  female 
suffratre,  and  if  thev  should  undertake  to  estab- 
lish  the  right  of  women  to  vote,  in  order  to 
correct  that  if  we  think  it  needs  correction,  we 
should  have  to  repeal  the  act  or  modify  it.  A 
Territorial  Legislature  has  the  absolute  right  of 


legislation  under  such  circumstances  and  ^we 
only  have  the  right  to  repeal  or  modify  'what 
thev  mav  do. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  result  of 
woman  suffrage  in  some  of  the  Territories.     I 
have  read  to  you  the  act  of  1850,  organizing  the 
Territory  of  Utah.     The  Territorial  Legislature 
has  gone   forward  and  conferred  the  right  of 
suffrage  upon   the  women  of   Utah  Territory. 
The  population  of   Utah  Territory  in  the  last 
decade  has  reached  from  64,000,  I  believe,  to 
about  150,000;  I  cannot  state  the  figures  exactly. 
The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Utah   conferred 
upon  the  females  of  that  Territory  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  how  have  they  exerted  that  right  .^ 
Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  it  is  known  to 
the  world  that  the  power  of  Mormonism  and 
polygamy    in   Utah  Territory   is  sustained    by 
female  suffrage.     You  can  not  get  rid  of  those 
laws.     Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  legislative  power 
of  Utah  Territory  is  Mormon  and  polygamous. 
If  female  suffrage  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
laws  of  our  countrv  with  a  view  to  the  amelior- 
ation  of  our  morals  or  our  political  sentiments, 
we  stand  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  what  has 
been  wrought  by  its  exercise  in  the  Territory 
of  I' tall.     There  stands  a  power  supporting  the 
crime    of  polygamy    through  what  they   call  a 
Divine  inspiration,  or  teaching   from   God,  and 
all  the  power  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States, 
and  of   Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
unavailing  to  break  it  down.     Who  have  upheld 
it  .'*     Those  who  in  the  family  circle  represent 
one  husband  to  fifteen  women. 

Utah  Territory  is  increasing  continually  in 
its  population  and  with  great  rapidity.  There  is 
not  such  a  missionary  establishment  in  the 
world  belon<jin«r  to  anv  church  whatsoever  as 
that  connected  with  the  Mormon  church.  It  is 
part  of  their  creed  that  all  those  who  have 
united  with  the  church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
shall  be  brought  personally  into  the  Territory 
of  I'tali,  and  these  planted  around  the  temples 
in  wliieli  they  profess  to  worship.     A  continual 
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and  rapid  accumulation  of  the  power  of  the 
church  and  of  polygamy  is  going  on,  and  when 
the  Gentiles,  as  they  are  called,  enter  the  Terri- 
tory with  the  view  of  breaking  it  up,  they  are 
confronted  by  the  women,  who  are  allowed 
to  vote,  and  from  whom  we  should  nat- 
urally expect  a  better  and  a  higher  moral- 
ity in  reference  to  subjects  of  the  kind. 
But  this  only  shows  the  power  of  man 
over  woman.  It  only  shows  how,  through  her 
tender  affections,  her  delicate  sensibilities  and 
her  confiding  spirit,  she  can  be  made  the  very 
slave  and  bond-servant  of  man,  and  can  scarcely 
ever  be  made  an  independent  partici|>ant  in  the 
stronger  exercise  of  the  powers  which  God 
seems  to  have  intrusted  to  him.  Never  was 
there  a  picture  more  disgusting  or  more  con- 
demnatory of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women,  as  contradistinguished  from  men,  than 
is  presented  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  to-day. 

We  have  now  10,000,000  voters  in  the  United 
States,  who  represent  50,000,000  people.  What 
is  the  attitude  of  an  American  voter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  non- voting  population?  It  is  that 
of  a  representative.  One  man  in  our  political 
policy  represents  five  people  in  voting,  whether 
in  a  local  election  or  in  the  most  important 
election  to  which  his  franchise  extends.  He 
stands  in  our  system  as  a  representative  of  five 
people  and  votes  for  them ;  and  by  necessity  it 
must  remain  so,  because  every  child  and  every 
woman  cannot  vote,  and  there  must  be  some 
line  of  demarkation  which  fixes  the  boundary 
of  the  franchise  of  voting.  That  boundary  was 
wisely  fixed  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
condition  of  families  and  the  necessities  of  fam- 
ilies, so  that  when  a  child  became  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  if  he  were  a  son,  or,  being 
the  head  of  a  family  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  over,  he  could  represent  that 
family  in  casting  a  ballot;  and  it  adds  much  to 
the  dignity  and  the  value  of  the  position  of  the 
American  citizen  that,  in  all  the  different  de- 
partments in  which  he  is  allowed   to  exercise 


the  power  of  the  ballot,  he  is  attended  with  the 
responsibility  of  this  representative  character. 
We  must  not  discard  that. 

Where  is  the  necessity  of  raising  the  number 
of  voters  in  the  United  States  from  10,000,000 
to  20,000,000.^  That  would  be  the  direct 
effect  of  conferring  suffrage  upon  the  women, 
for  they  have  at  least  one-half,  if  not  a 
little  more  than  one-half,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country  above  the  age  of  twenty 
one.  We  have  now  masses  of  voters  so  enor- 
mous in  numbers  as  that  it  seems  to  be  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  the  law  to  execute 
the  purposes  of  the  elective  franchise  with 
justice,  with  propriety,  and  without  crime. 
Mow  much  would  these  difficulties  and  these 
intrinsic  troubles  be  increased  if  we  should 
raise  the  number  of  voters  from  ten  to  twentv 
millions  in  the  United  States.'  That  would  be 
the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  conferring 
the  franchise  upon  the  women.  What  would 
be  the  next  effect  of  such  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage.'  It  was  described  by  my  friend  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Vest)  and  by  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  upon  this  subject.  The 
effect  would  be  to  drive  the  ladies  of  the  land, 
as  they  are  termed,  the  well-bred  and  well« 
educated  women,  the  women  of  nice  sen- 
sibilities, within  their  home  circle,  there  to  re- 
main, while  the  ruder  of  that  sex  would  thrust 
themselves  out  on  the  hustings  and  at  the  ballot- 
box,  and  fight  their  way  to  the  polls  through 
negroes,  and  others  who  are  not  the  best  of 
company  even  at  the  polls,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disgrace  of  association  with  them.  You 
would  paralyze  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  women 
of  this  land  by  the  very  vulgarity  of  the  over- 
ture made  to  them  that  they  should  go  strug- 
gling to  the  polls  in  order  to  vote  in  common 
with  the  herd  of  men.  They  would  not  under- 
take it  The  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
part  of  the  suffrage  thus  placed  upon  the  land 
would  never  be  available,  while  that  which  was 
not  worthy  of  respect,  either  for  its  character  or 
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for  its  information,  would  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  move  alon^  in  the  circle  of  politicians 
to  cast  their  su^rages  at  the  ballot-box. 

As  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Terri- 
tories are  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  will 
come  stamped  with  the  characteristics  which 
tlie  Legislatures  of  the  Territories  have  im- 
printed upon  them ;  and  if  after  due  consider- 
ation in  those  Territories,  the  men  who  have 
the  regulation  of  public  affairs  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  have  woman 
suffrage,  then  we  can  allow  them,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  to  go  on  and  perfect  their  system  and 
apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  with  them, 
as  they  may  choose  to  adopt  them  and  to  shape 
them.  The  law  upon  that  subject  as  it  exists  is 
liberal  enough,  for  it  gives  to  the  Legislatures 
the  right  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  suf- 
frage. It  leaves  it  to  each  local  community, 
wherever  it  may  be  throughout  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  to  determine  for  itself 
what  it  may  prefer  to  have. 

It  is  the  object  in  the  raising  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  it  shall  have  only  so  many  speeches 
made,  so  much  talk  about  it,  or  is  it  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  committee  to  have  legislation  brought 
here?  If  you  bring  legislation  here,  what  will 
you  bring?  An  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion like  the  fourteenth  amendment,  or  else 
some  provision  obligatory  upon  the  Territories, 
l)y  which  female  suffrage  shall  be  allowed  there, 
whether  the  people  want  it  or  whether  they  do 
not?  For  my  part,  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress ends,  I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
woman  suffrage  in  the  Territorx  of  Utah,  know- 
ing and  believing  that  that  will  l>e  the  most 
effectual  remedy  for  the  extirpation  of  polygamy 
in  that  imfortunate  Territory. 

If  you  choose  to  repeal  the  laws  of  any  Ter- 
ritory conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon 
women,  you  have  the  power  in  Congress  to  do 
it;  but  there  are  no  measures  introduced  here, 
and  none  advocated  in  that  direction.  The 
whole  drift  of  this  movement  is  in  the  other  di- 


rection. This  committee  is  sought  to  be  raised 
either  for  the  accommodation  of  some  Senator, 
who  wants  a  chairmanship  and  a  clerk,  or  it  is 
sought  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing a  raid  on  the  law  and  traditions  of  this 
country,  which,  I  think,  would  end  in  our  total 
demoralization.  I  therefore  oppose  this  meas- 
ure in  the  beginning,  and  I  expect  to  oppose  it 
as  far  as  it  may  go. 

Now,  let  us  notice  for  a  moment,  the  case  of 
the    District  of  Columbia.      There  are    some 
Senators   here  who  have  given  themselves    a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in   the  advocacy  of   the 
right  of  suffrage  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially   of  the   colored    people. 
They   put    themselves    to    great    trouble,   and 
doubtless  to  some  expense  of  feeling,  to  worry, 
and  beset,  and  hurry  gentlemen  who  come  from 
certain  States  of  this  Union,  in  reference  to  the 
votes  of  the  negroes ;  and  yet,  these  very  gen- 
tlemen have  been  either  in  this  House  or  in  the 
other,  when    the  Republican  party  has   had  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  branches,  and  has 
deliberately  taken  from  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  right  to  elect  any  officer 
from  a  constable  to  a  mayor,  all  because,  when 
the   experiment    was  tried    here,  it  was  found 
that  the  negroes  were  a  little  too  strong.    There 
was  too  much  African  suffrage  in  the  ballot- 
box,  and  they  must  get  rid  of  it,  and  to  get  rid 
of  it  on  terms  of  equality  they   have  disfran- 
chised every  man  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Here,  under  the   very  shadow  of  the  Capitol, 
which  sits  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  States  that 
profess   to   be   free    and   constitutional    States, 
every  one  of  which,  in  its  constitution,  guaran- 
tees the  rii^ht  of  suffrage  to  all  men  over  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and   many  of  them  to  wo- 
men, these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  boastful  of 
their  own  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart,  that 
they  wish  to  include  all  the  female  sex  in  the 
right  of  voting,  when  they  come  to  the  practical 
experiment    of    government,    find    themselves 
compelled  to  rob  the  people  in  this   District  of 
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the  right  of  suffrage,  and  to  hold  them  in  abso- 
lute despotic  rule,  governed  by  a  triumvirate. 
That  may  be  the  best  form  of  government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  when  it  is  con- 
trasted with  the  views  that  we  have  of  republi- 
can, free,  constitutional  institutions  and  estab- 
lishments of  government.  It  is  the  darkest  spot 
that  ever  shadowed  any  ten  or  twenty  miles 
square  of  land  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Gentlemen  come  here  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  make  long  speeches,  urging 
upon  the  States  the  necessity  of  securing  a  full, 
free,  fair  and  unabridged  right  on  the  part  of 
negroes  to  vote  everywhere,  and  scolding  and 
vituperating  the  States  in  respect  of  their  con- 
duct, when  they  themselves,  after  having  given 
to  the  negroes  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  took  it  away  because  they 
could  not  stand  it  in  their  own  persons,  and  in 
reference  to  their  own  property.  If  there  had 
not  been  a  Republican  in  the  United  States 
who  owned  any  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  negroes  to-day  would  have  been 
voters  in  this  District;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  negro  suffrage  was  to  control  Republican 
property  and  Republican  administration  of 
local  affairs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  then, 
with  one  broad  swoop,  they  dismissed  the  negro 
and  the  white  man  and  the  woman  from  all 
opportunities  of  exercising  the  power  to  vote. 
Let  it  not  any  more  be  thrown  at  us  that  we 
have  denied  any  people  the  right  of  suffrage, 
that  we  have  abridged  or  in  any  way  restrained 
any  persons  in  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
when  the  men  who  have  had  such  immense 
majorities  in  both  branches  of  Congress  have 
absolutely  sponged  out  the  right  of  the  white 
and  the  black  both  to  vote,  merely  to  get  rid  of 
negro  suffrage. 

I  shall  have  more  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
declarations  of  gentlemen  of  their  desire  to 
have  the  women  vote,  when  I  see  that  thev 
have  made  some  steps  toward  the  restoration 
of   the   right   of   suffrage   to  the  people  of  the 


District  of  Columbia.  While  thev  let  this  blot 
remain  upon  our  law,  while  they  allow  this 
damning  conviction  to  stand,  they  may  stare  us 
in  the  face  and  accuse  us  continually  of  a  want 
of  candor  and  sincerity  on  this  subject,  but  they 
will  address   their  arguments   to  me  in  vain. 

I  cannot  be  convinced  against  these  facts  that 
this  new  movement,  in  favor  of  female  suffrage 
means  anything,  more  than  to  add  another 
patch  to  the  worn-out  garment  of  Republican- 
ism, which  they  patched  with  Mahoneism  in 
Virginia,  with  repudiation  elsewhere,  and  which 
they  now  seek  to  patch  further  by  putting  on 
the  delicate  little  silk  covering  of  woman 
suffrage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  movement  has  its 
root  and  branch  in  any  sincere  desire  to  give  to 
the  women  of  this  land  the  right  of  suffrage.  I 
think  it  is  a  mere  party  movement,  with  a  view 
of  attempting  to  draw,  into  the  reach  of  the 
Republican  party,  some  little  support  trom  the 
sympathy  and  interest  they  suppose  the  ladies 
will  take  in  their  cause  if  they  should  advocate 
it  here.  No  bill,  perhaps,  is  expected  to  be 
reported.  The  committee  will  sit  and  listen, 
and  profess  to  be  charmed  and  enlightened  and 
instructed  by  what  may  be  said,  and  then  the 
subject  will  be  passed  by,  without  any  actual 
effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill. 

Introduce  your  bills  and  let  them  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  the  rights  of  men 
are  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
women.  If  this  subject  is  of  that  pressing 
national  importance,  which  Senators  seem  to 
think  it  is,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  will  fail  to  give  it  pro- 
found attention.  When  you  bring  a  select 
committee  forward,  under  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  is  to  be  raised,  you  must  not 
expect  us  to  give  credit,  generally,  to  the  idea 
that  the  real  purpose  is  to  advance  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage,  but  rather  that  the  real  pur- 
purpose  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  political 
domination  in  this  country. 
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DON.  CAMERON  was  born 
in  Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1833.  He  was  well  educated, 
graduating  from  Princeton  College 
in  1852.  He  occupied  a  position 
as  clerk  in  the  Middletown  Bank,  for  a 
number  of  years,  rising  to  the  position  of 
cashier.  He  was  largely  interested  in 
iron,  coal,  and  manufacturing  industries 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  railroad  manage- 
ment. For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Northern  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  by  his  energy  and  decision 
advanced  the  interests  of  his  road, 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  his  country  in 
time  of  need,  and  established  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  an  able  and  successful 
executive  manager.  By  business  tact 
and  ability  he  amassed  an  ample  fortune, 
that  has  enabled  him  to  devote  his  time 
and  talents  to  political  subjects  for  a 
number  of  vears. 

In  May,  1876,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  by  President  Grant, 
and    held    the    position  until    March    3, 


1877.     ^"  ^^7^  ^^  ^^  a  delegate  to  the 
Cincinnati  Republican  Convention ;  and, 
when  his  father  resigned  the  position    of 
Senator  from  the  State  of   Pennsylvania, 
was  elected  his  successor  in  March,  1877, 
and,     in      1879     was      re-elected,       his 
present    term    expiring   in    1885.       He 
was   chosen   chairman   of  the    National 
Republican  Central  Committee   on    the 
death  of  Hon.  Zach.  Chandler,   m   1879, 
and  conducted  the   affairs  of   the  office 
with  ability.       He   was   one  of   the  in- 
fluential    leaders     who      favored      the 
nomination    of    General    Grant    for    the 
Presidency  in  18S0,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Chicago    Convention.       Mr. 
Cameron  is  not  a  public  speaker,   but   he 
is      an     indefatijjable      worker.         His 
executive  ability  is  great,  and  also  his  in- 
fluence     in     the     quiet      workings      of 
senatorial  legislation.     He  has  been   one 
of  the  most  important  figures   in   politics 
of  late  years,  because  of  his  commanding 
influence  in  the  politics  of  the    Keystone 
State. 
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Mr,  Cameron's  Sperck,  delivered  in  tlu  United  States  Senate,  Jan,  lO,  /SSf» 


Mr.  President:  The  surplus  revenue  of 
this  government,  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1 88 1,  was  $100,069404.98. 

The  inference  from  these  figures  must  be, 
that  if  such  surplus  receipts  are  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  it  will  be  paid  within  ten 
or  twelve  years.  The  question  then  is.  Should 
the  people  continue  to  be  taxed  as  heavily  as 
they  now  are,  to  pay  it  off  within  so  short  a 
period.^     Is  it  wise  or  prudent.^ 

No  one  will  deny  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
tors who  inaugurated  the  system  of  reducing 
the  debt,  or  the  patriotism  of  the  people  who 
have  endured  a  heavy  load  of  taxation  to  pay 
the  interest  and  reduce  the  principal  of  such  in- 
debtedness. Both  have  been  causes  of  wonder 
to  the  woVld,  and  have  shown  the  strength, 
honesty,  and  prudence  attainable  under  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government,  in  matters  where 
it  was  thought  to  be  weak.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  course  thus  pursued  by  Congress,  and 
supported  by  the  people,  has  had  several  good 
results.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  cheerful  submission  to  the 
enacting  nature  of  the  laws  by  the  people,  has 
had  an  undoubted  tendency  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation,  giving 
the  people  more  confidence  in  each  other,  and  ; 
compelling  the  approval  of  the  world.  It  has  ! 
reduced  the  principal  sum  of  our  national  in-  j 
debtedness  until  it  is  entirelv  within  the  ready 
control  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  people, 
either  to  pay  off  or  to  pay  the  interest  thereon. 
It  has  established  the  credit  of  the  country,  and 


brought  it  up  from  a  position  where  the  6  per 
cent,  gold  bonds  of  the  United  States  before  the 
war  would  not  command  par,  to  a  present  pre- 
mium of  17  per  cent,  on  a  4  per  cent,  bond,  and 
to  the  ready  exchange  of  called  6  per  cent,  bonds 
into  new  ones  bearing  3)^  per  cent,  interest 
It  has  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  country 
not  only  to  carry  on  a  most  expensive  Internal 
war,  but  to  pay  off  its  cost  in  a  time  unknown 
to  any  other  people ;  and  further,  tliat  the  abili- 
ty of  the  country  to  furnish  men  and  material 
of  war,  and  to  meet  increased  financial  demands, 
is  cumulative.  The  burden  carried  by  this  coun- 
try from  1861  to  the  present  day,  has  been  much 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  laid  upon  this  Na- 
tion and  people  from  1881  to  1900. 

The  burden,  therefore,  of  the  present  debt 
would  fall  but  lightly  on  the  country  if  the  pay- 
ment thereof  should  be  for  a  time  delayed,  or 
the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  paid  be  decreased. 
It  thus  becomes  a  question  of  prudence  with 
the  government  whether  they  will  continue  the 
burden  upon  the  people,  or  relieve  them  of  part 
of  it 

The  burdens  of  general  taxation  borne  by  the 
people  are  very  onerous.  They  have  not  only 
the  general  government  to  sustain,  on  which 
devolves  the  expenses  of  legislation,  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary,  of  the  representatives  of  our 
country  in  all  the  principal  govemmentx  and 
cities  of  the  world,  of  the  management  of  such 
of  our  internal  affairs  and  conveniences  as  be- 
long to  Congress,  the  keeping  up  of  our  army 
and  navy,  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the 
improvement  of  the  rivers  and  hartxmt,  and 
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many  other  items  that  require  large  annual  ex- 
penditures. With  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  filling  up  of  our  unoccupied  lands, 
almost  all  these  annual  outlays  and  expenses  will 
tend  to  increase  in  place  of  decreasing,  and  all 
such  expenditures  must  be  in  some  way  met  by 
the  people  of  the  country.  They  have  also  to 
sustain  their  State  governments,  with  the  ex- 
penses and  outlays  incident  to  them,  their  legis- 
latures, judiciaries,  penitentiaries,  places  of  re- 
form, hospitals,  and  all  means  of  aiding  the 
afHicted ;  to  sustain  the  common  schools,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  such  improvements  of  rivers,  of 
canals,  of  railways,  or  of  roads,  as  the  States 
may  undertake.  They  have  also  the  heavy 
cost  to  meet  of  city  governments,  of  county, 
town,  and  borough  governments;  they  must 
pay  the  inferior  legislatures,  erect  buildings,  pro- 
vide wat6r,  police,  jails,  poor-houses,  and  build 
roads  and  take  care  of  them. 

On  the  liberality  of  the  people  the  country 
depends  for  the  building  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, universities,  colleges,  private  schools  of 
high  grade,  and  every  variety  of  relief  to  the 
poor  and  the  afHicted.  In  addition  to  these  bur- 
dens, almost  all  the  States,  most  of  the  larj^e  cities, 
and  many  of  the  counties  and  towns  in  the 
States,  still  labor  under  the  burdens  of  indebt- 
edness incurred  during  the  war  to  sustain  the 
general  government,  which  indebtedness,  in- 
curred on  the  then  value  of  paper  currency,  has 
now  to  be  paid  in  gold.  They  have  not  had  the 
means  at  command  to  pay  off  much  of  such  in- 
debtedness, like  the  general  government,  nor  to 
refund  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  supe- 
rior credit  of  the  general  government  has  been 
partially  made  at  the  expense  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. I  have  stated  these  facts  that  Senators 
might  keep  in  mind  that  the  question  should 
not  be  considered  as  incrclv  one  of  our  ability 
to  reduce  our  indcbtcduoss,  by  j>aying  off  an- 
nually one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  bv 
continuing  our  present  laws  fc^r  raising  reve- 
nues, as  if  it  were  but  a     small   matter   for  the 


people  to  do,  but  it  should  be  considered  in  con 
nection  with  the  total  burden  of  taxation  im- 
posed by  the  revenue  laws  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  bv  those  of  the  State  and 
the  subordinate  governments  within  their 
bounds. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  strong  argument   to   be 
found  in  these  facts  of  the  other  burdens  of  tax- 
ation borne  by  the  people,  in  favor   of  reducing 
the  amount  of  revenue  applicable  to   the   pay- 
ment of  the   public   debt,  when  it  can  be  done 
without   injury    to   the   credit   of    the   govern- 
ment, and  without  risking  in  the  least   the   abil- 
ity of  the  government   either  to   pay   such  in- 
debtedness as  it  matures,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
ability    of    the    government    to    fully  provide 
for  the  wants  of    the    country    as    they    may 
be     developed.       A     complete     statement     of 
the  percentage  of  taxation  borne  by  each   male 
citizen  of  the   United   States,  over  twentv-one 
years  of  age,  in  the  various  ways  stated,  would 
astound  the  Senate  and  the  country.     There  is, 
probably,  no  country  in   the  world  where  the 
taxation,   direct  and  indirect,  is  so  heavy,  and 
only  a  people,  situated  and  circumstanced   as 
the  American  people  arc,  could  prosper  under 
such  a  burden.     If  no  other  reason  could  be  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  «imount  of 
moneys    deriveil    from    our    internal    revenue 
laws,  than  this  one   of  reducing  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  it  would  be  amply  sufficient,  in  my 
judgment,  to  warrant  the  proposed  reduction. 
Yet,  I  will  say  frankly,  that  I  have  another  ob- 
ject in  wishing  to  have  the  internal  revenue  re- 
duced, and   I  hoj)e,  before  long,  that  every  ves- 
tiijc  of  that  system  will   cease  to  exist.     That 
object  is,  to  prevent  any  material  change  being 
made   in   the  tariff  upon   imports  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, for   upon  its  existence  depends   the  pros- 
perity, the  happiness,  the  improvement,  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  laboring  people  of  the  country, 
although  I  do  not  object  to  a  careful  revision  of 
it  by  a  competent  commission. 

I  want  to  sav  a  word   here  about  the  arrears 
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of  pension  act.  This  act  never  should  be  re- 
pealed, and,  in  mv  judgment,  it  never  will  or 
can  be.  It  has  lately  been  held  up  to  contempt 
by  that  class  of  people  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
were  engaged  in  exhorting  these  same  pension- 
ers to  go  to  the  front,  and  who  now  object  to 
rewarding  them ;  but  their  opinion  is  not  shared 
by  the  people  at  large ;  in  fact,  no  more  essen- 
tially just  law  was  ever  placed  upon  the  statute 
book.  Its  effect  is  simply  and  solely  to  prevent 
the  government  from  pleading  the  statute  of 
limitation  against  its  former  defenders.  It  did 
not  increase  the  rate  of  pensions  in  any  way 
whatever,  but  merelv  said  that  a  man  entitled 
to  a  pension  for  physical  injury  received  in 
government  service,  should  not  be  debarred 
from  receiving  it,  because  he  was  late  in  making 
his  application.  To  the  payment  of  these  pen- 
sions, every  sentiment  of  honesty  and  gratitude 
should  hold  us  firmly  committed. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
BeckJ  is  very  honest,  is  generally  very  astute, 
and  has  great  capacity  as  a  leader.  My  person- 
al friendship  makes  me  desire  his  success,  and, 
as  an  individual,  I  want  him  to  be  the  recipient 
of  all  the  honors  his  party  can  bestow  upon 
him,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  he  is  now  op- 
posing a  measure  that  is  intended  to  promote 
the  welfare  of,  and  is  in  accord  with,  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  He  is  leading 
his  party  astray,  he  is  holding  it  l)ack,  he  is  ty- 
ing it  to  the  carcass  of  free  trade. 

Politically,  I  am  glad  that  he  is;  on  his  own 
account,  I  regret  it.  He  is  opposing  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  and,  in  my  judgment,  no 
man  can  do  that  and  retain  the  support  of  the 
people.  No  party  can,  to- day,  proclaim  the  doc- 
trine of  a  "tariff  for  revenue  onlv,"  and  survive. 
( )pp<)sition  to  an  earnest  prosecution  of  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  failed  to 
destroy  the  Democratic  party,  because  of  the 
recruits  it  received  from  the  South,  but  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  American 
productions,   hostility  to  the  elevation  of  Amer- 


ican labor,  no  party  in  this  enlightened  day  can 
advocate  and  live.  I  am  astonished  that  the 
Democratic  party  does  not  learn  by  experience. 
The  **  tariff-for-a-revenue-only "  plank  in  the 
Cincinnati  platform  lost  it  Indiana,  lost  it  New 
York,  and  in  1884  it  will  lose  it  one-half  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  great  question  of  protection  to  American 
labor  will  be  the  question  which  will  obliterate 
old  dissensions,  and  unite  the  States  in  one  com- 
mon brotherhood.  The  Democratic  party  lias 
made  its  last  great  fight.  It  will  struggle  hard, 
and  in  its  death  throes  will,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  unsuccessful  and  disappointed  Republicans, 
possibly  have  temporary  local  successes,  but 
death  has  marked  it  for  its  victim,  die  it  will, 
and  on  its  tomb  will  be  inscribed,  "Died  because 
of  opposition  to  the  education,  the  elevation,  the 
advancement  of  the  people." 

The  historic  policy  of  this  country  has  been 
to  raise  its  revenues  mainlv  from  duties  on  im- 
ports  and  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  There 
are  many  reasons  in  favor  of  this  policy.  It  is 
more  just  and  equal  in  its  burdens  on  the  States 
and  on  the  people;  it  is  less  inquisitorial,  less 
expensive,  less  liable  to  corruption ;  it  is  free 
from  many  vexed  questions,  which  our  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years  in  collecting  internal  rev- 
enue has  developed.  The  internal  revenue 
brings  the  general  government  in  contact  with 
the  people  in  almost  everything  they  eat,  wear, 
or  use.  The  collection  of  revenue  by  duties  on 
imports  is  so  indirect  as  to  remove  much  of  the 
harshness  felt  when  the  citizen  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  iron  grip  of  the  law,  comiK'Uing 
him  to  affix  a  stamp  to  what  he  makes  or  uses. 
No  one  will  question  the  fjict  that  the  collection 
of  internal  duties  unfavorably  affected  the  gen- 
eral morals  of  the  nation. 

The  internal  revenue  laws  were  adopted  by 
the  government  as  a  war  measure,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unusual  means  of  raising  money 
for  an  emergency,  and  it  is  proper,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  public  opinion,  that,  with  the  end 
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of  the  emergency,  such  policy  should  cease.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  every  Senator  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  end  of  the  emergency  has 
been  reached.  The  emergency  embraced  not 
only  the  time  of  the  expenditures,  but  their  con- 
tinuation, until  the  debt  incurred  during  the 
emergency  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  readily 
managed,  if  not  exclusively  by  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  government,  yet  with  a  greatly 
reduced  system  of  internal  revenues,  and  for  a 
limited  time.  But  in  determining  wherein  such 
reduction  shall  be  made,  two  great  interests  of 
the  countrv  are  to  be  considered : 

First,  the  system  of  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
wares,  etc. 

Second,  our  national  banking  system. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  meet  this  question  of 
reduction  by  lowering  the  rates  of  duty,  and 
thus  to  continue  in  this  country,  indefinitely,  the 
use  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  supposing 
that  such  reduction  would  require  the  prolonged 
continuation  of  internal  taxation. 

The  first  effect  of  this  would  be  to  increase 
the  revenues,  as  lower  duties  would  lead  for 
a  while  to  increased  importations;  but  ultimate- 
ly these  increased  importations  would  destroy 
our  manufactures,  and  impoverish  the  people  to 
the  point  of  inability  to  buy  largely  abroad,  and 
when  that  point  would  be  reached,  we  should 
have  no  other  source  of  revenue  than  internal 
taxes  upon  an  impoverished  people.  At  first, 
we  should  have  more  revenue  than  we  need, 
but  in  the  end  much  less. 

This  statement  of  the  effect  of  lower  duties 
may,  at  first,  seem  anomalous  and  questionable, 
but  that  such  would  be  the  result  is  proven  by 
the  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the  country  of  the 
reduction  in  duties  in  the  tariff  of  1846  below 
that  of  1842.  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
Treasury  statistics  of  the  years  1844,  1845,  1846, 
1847,  etc.,  which  will  show  for  the  latter  years 
a  large  increase  of  revenues.  A  reduction  of 
duties,  which  would  affect  the  ability  of  our 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  makers. 


would  cause  a  large  importation  of  g^oods,  -with 
two  objects :  first,  to  find  a  market,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  keep  the  mills  of  Eng^land 
and  other  countries  fully  employed ;   and,  sec- 
ond, a  repetition  of  the  custom  of  Eng^lish  man- 
ufacturers to  put  goods  on  our  markets,  at   low 
and  losing  prices,  for  the  purpose  of  crippling 
and   breaking  down  our  operators.      And    this 
increase  of  our  national  revenues   would   con- 
tinue until  our  fires  were  stopped,  our  mills  and 
mines  closed,  our  laborers  starved,  and  our  cap- 
ital  and   skill,  the  work  of   many  years,    lost. 
This  time  would  be  marked  by  a  renewal  of  our 
vassalage  to  England.     Then  the  tables  would 
be  turned,  our  revenues  would  fall  off  with  our 
inability  to  purchase,  our  taxation  would   con- 
tinue and  become  very  onerous,  and  in  place  of 
a  strong,  reliant,  and  self-supporting  people,  ex- 
ercising a  healthful  influence  over  the  nations 
of  the  world,  we  would  be  owned  and  be   the 
servants  of  Europe,  tilling  the  ground  for  the 
benefit  of   its    people;   our   laborers   would    be 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  pauper  kibor 
of  Europe. 

Our  form  of  government  will  not  permit  the 
employment  of  ignorant  pauper  labor.  It  is  a 
government  of  the  people,  and,  to  have  it  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper,  the  people  must  be 
paid  such  wages  as  will  enable  them  to  be  edu- 
cated sufficiently  to  realize  and  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  its  free  institutions;  and,  knowing 
these  benefits,  they  will  maintain  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  the  revenues 
from  duties  should  be  decreased,  and  thereby 
retain  both  kinds  of  tiixation,  the  direct  and  the 
indirect,  the  best  possible  way  to  do  this  would 
be  to  largely  increase  the  duties  on  imported 
goods,  which  would,  for  a  time,  decrease  the 
imports,  thereby  decreasing  the  amount  of  du- 
ties received.  This  tendency  would  last  until, 
through  this  policy,  the  wealth  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  country  would  so  largely  increase 
that  the  revenues  would  again  increase,  both 
by  reason  of  decreased  cost  in  foreign  countries. 
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and  because  of  the  purchase,  b_v  us,  of  articles 
of  special  beautv,  skill,  and  luxury.  It  may  be 
said  (and  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear, 
the  assertion  is  proven  by  the  history  of  the 
tariff)  that,  vrhile  the  immediate  tendency  with 
free  trade  duties  is  to  increase  imports  and  rev- 
enues, the  ultimate  result  of  such  low  duties  is 
to  decrease  the  imports  and  revenues,  due  to 
the  decreasing  ability  of  the  country  to  pur- 
chase. The  immediate  tendency  of  protective 
tariffs  is  to  decrease  imports  and  revenues,  but 
the  final  result  is  to  increase  the  imports  and 
duties,  arising  from  the  greater  ability  of  the 
country  to  purchase.  But  my  intention  is  not 
to  discuss,  at  this  time,  the  question  of  a  tariff, 
but  to  show  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the 
duties  on  imports  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
country. 

I  clearly  recognize  that,  while  the  public 
mind  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  encouraging  home 
manufacturers,  by  levying  what  are  called  pro- 
tective duties,  yet  the  people  are  opposed  to 
placing  those  duties  so  high  that  they  become 
prohibitory,  and  making,  thereby,  an  exclusive 
market  for  our  manufactures  at  home.  It  seems 
very  clear  to  my  mind,  in  view  of  these  state- 
ments as  to  the  result  of  decreasing  or  increasing 
the  duties  on  our  imports,  that  no  reduction 
of  revenue  is  practicable  by  changes  in  our 
tariff. 

The  second  great  interest  of  4he  people,  which 
will  very  shortly  be  directly  affected  by  the 
large  and  increasing  surplus  revenues  of  the 
country,  is  the  system  of  national  banks,  and 
this  through  the  decrease  of  the  public  indebt- 
edness by  the  application  of  the  annual  surplus 
to  its  payment.  The  large  annual  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  will  very  shortly  begin  to  affect  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  continuation  of 
the  system.  It  will  increase  public  anxieties, 
and  excite  their  fears  as  to  a  substitution  of  any 
other  system  for  this  that  has  proven  so  accept- 
able and  so  valuable  to  the  country.  If  the 
national  banking  system  is  to  be  worked  out  of 


existence,  it  will  inevitably  cause  serious  finan- 
cial trouble. 

financial  difficulties  among  a  people  like 
those  of  this  country,  however  ill-based  or  slight, 
are  always  attended  by  disastrous  consequences, 
because  in  times  of  prosperity  the  energies  and 
hopefulness  of  the  people  are  stretched  to  the 
utmost  limits,  and  the  shock  of  financial  trouble 
has  the  effect  of  an  almost  total  paralysis  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  It  is  certainly  the  part 
of  statesmanship  to  avoid  such  a  calamity 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

I  unhesitatingly  declare  and  believe  that  the 
value  of  our  system  of  national  banks  is  so 
great  in  the  benefits  the  country  derives  there- 
from, and  the  dangers  and  losses  its  continuance 
will  avoid,  that  it  were  better  to  continue  in 
existence  an  indebtedness  equal  to  the  wants  of 
the  banks,  which  the  country  may  from  time  to 
time  require,  -until  some  equally  conservative 
plan  may  be  offered  that  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense with  the  system. 

It  is  also  important,  in  this  connection,  for 
Senators  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  increasing 
business  of  the  country  will  annually  require 
increased  banking  facilities,  and,  consequently, 
increased  bonds,  as  the  basis  on  which  they  can 
be  organized ;  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  a  possible  determination  by  Congress  to 
pay  off,  by  retiring  or  by  funding  the  green- 
backs, will  create  a  great  hiatus  in  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  the  country,  which  can  only  be 
replaced  by  additional  national  bank  notes, 
based  upon  an  equivalent  amount  of  public 
indebtedness. 

In  view  of  the  statements  I  have  made,  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  wisest  and  most 
prudent  course  for  Congress  is  to  leave  the 
question  of  changes  in  the  tariff  laws  to  be 
adjusted  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  require, 
and  to  make  whatever  reduction  of  the  Income 
of  the  government  that  may  be  found  desirable, 
by  reducing  the  changes  in  the  internal  revenue 
laws. 
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KsjilADE  HAMPTON,  of  South 
klli.W  Carolina,  was  born  at  Charles- 
ton, March  aS,  1818.  He  ro- 
'  ccived  a  good  education,  griiduat- 
ing  at  the  South  Carolina  College, 
and  entered  the  legal  profesKion.  He 
is  a  grandson  of  that  notable  Wade 
Hampton,  who  was  one  of  the  partisan 
warriors  with  Marion  and  Sumter  in 
South  Carolina  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  served  in  Congress  dur- 
ing two  terms,  and  who,  in  the  war  of 
1813,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major 
General,  an<I  served  on  the  Canadian 
border. 

In  early  life, 
politics,  and  ser 
the  State  Legisl 
C:irolina  politicians,  lie  was  an  ultra 
southerner,  in  iinte-war  ilays,  holding  to 
the  doctrine  so  radically  set  forth  by 
Haync  and  Calhoun,  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rebellion  he  entered 
the  Confederate  service,  and,  at  the 
first  Battle  of  Hull  Run,  comniande<i 
the  Hampton  Cavalry  Legion,  where 
he  ilistinguished  himself  for  his  rasli 
daring,  and  received  a  severe  wound. 
He    was    promoted    to     liri;,'adier.CJc.i- 


Hampton    look  to 

1  both  branches  of 

Like  most  South 


eral,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  in  May,  1862,  when  he 
recieved  a  second  wound.  The  same 
j'ear  he  participated  in  the  terrible  strug- 
gle at  Antietam, 

He  was  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
in  1863,  and  received  11  third  wound. 
The  following  year  he  wjis  made  a  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  and  placed  in  command 
of  a  force  of  cavalry  in  connection  with 

He  was  liansferred  to  his  own  State, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  rear  guard 

of  (he  Confedenite  army  that  rctireii 
from  Columbia,  before  the  victorious 
advance  of  Sherman's  army.  After  the 
war,  Mr.  Hampton  returned  lo  bis  pro- 
lessirin,  and  re-engaged  in  politics.  In 
1S6S  be  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  Xcw  York 
City,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
business  of  that  assemblage. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  but  a  long  contest  en- 
sued between  him  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, the  Republican  candidate,  and 
it  was  1S7;  before  be  took  his  seat  in  the 
■jubematoria!  chair.  ]n  187S  he  w;ls  re- 
elected   governor,    and    in    December  of 
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the  same  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  leg- 
islature to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Mr.  Hampton  at  once  took  a 
prominent   part  in   the  deliberations  of 


that  body,  particularly  in  all  mattcrH  per- 
taining to  the  south  and  the  ])eculiar 
ideas  of  that  section,  and  is  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  his  party. 


EULOGY  ON  BURNSIDE. 


Delivered  by  Mr,  Hampton^  in  the  United  Staten  Senate,  Jan,  ajrd,  l88i. 


Mr.  President  :     It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  father  of  the  Senator  who  has  just  spoken 
so    feelingly    of    his    distinguished  colleague, 
whose    untimely    death    we  deplore,  to  have 
known  him  long  and  intimately,  and  to  have 
thus  known  him  was  to  love  him.     Bound  to 
him,  as  he  was  by  the  strong  tie  of  the  closest 
friendship  and  the  most  intimate  party  affilia- 
tion, it  is  natural  that  in  speaking  of  him  his 
language  is  that  of  eulogy,  for  the  words  he  has 
uttered  came  warm  and  direct  from   hi«»  heart. 
So,  sir,  do  mine,  thousjh  my  per*^nal  acquain- 
tance with  General   Burn  side  dated  only  from 
my  entrance  as  a  Senator  into  this  Chambx-r. 
But  my  association  with  him  upon  this  floor,  in 
the  committee-room,  and  in  social  intercourse 
soon   impressed  me  with  his  many   high   and 
attractive  qualities,  and  taught  me  not  only  ^x^ 
admire   him,   but  to  regard  him  as  a  pcnonsA 
friend-     In  the  dark  davs  of  the  civil  war.  when 
we  stood  in  opposing  ranks.  I  learned  to  respect 
him  as  a  true,  brave,  and  gallant  soldier — one 
who    followed    his   convictions   of   right    with 
c-imest  s;r.g'.|jness  of  p'jirpej^  :   who  fought  r.ot 
from  an-.b:tior.  or  a  desire  for  ^yJ^y  b -t  frorr.  a 
deep  -^r-i^  of  ri-ty.  ar.d  -*ho  :r-  tvfrry  slc\  oi  r.i*t 
hor.ora.b>  rrAVr-^ry  csiTtfrr   * -irx/r-iir-arrri  all  p^-i- 
rati  cor.*:.d^:r3t:ior.^  t-o  tr.*:   publy:  g'xxi.     Wh*:r- 


tarnished  by  dishonor  nor  Mtained  by  cruelty, 
he  promptly  extended  the  liand  which  UwA  so 
resolutely  grasped  that  sword  in  war  to  thr>iie 
who  had  been  his  enemies.  Magnanimous  as 
he  was  brave,  h\%  heart  was  large  enough  and 
generous  enough  to  recr>gnize,  when  j>eacc 
came  to  our  distracted  crmntry,  every  American 
citizen  as  his  fellow-countryman,  and  no  a^;t  of 
his  since  the  war  was  inspired  by  sef:tional  hate 
or  political  animosity.  War,  with  all  itn  attimd- 
ant,  inevitable  horrors,  could  not  cliange  his 
gentle  and  noble  nature,  ifrr  he  seemed  Ut  )m: 
absolutely  free  from  all  the  bitterness  it  might 
naturally  have  engendererl,  and  his  highest  aim, 
his  constant  efifnts  were  directed  always  t//ward 
the  reconciliation,  the  harmony,  amd  tlie  endur* 
ing  peace  of  the  cemnXry,  It  was  the  re^./jgni' 
tion  of  his  padrifAic  efforts  in  this  dir«^.ti^/n, 
together  with  the  charm  fA  his  kind  and  genial 
manner,  tiuit  won  for  him  t>jc  respect,  Ui« 
esteem,  and  the  affectk/n  of  his  colleagues  1rf/m 
the  5i»outh.  and  I  feel  zsk%wr»A  that  I  give  utt^ir- 
a.'ice  to  the  universal  feeling  prevailing  am^/iig 
them  when  I  express  the  profouridest  ••>rrow  at 
hi*  death.  It  is  no  disparagerr.erit  ♦//  x}^.  'li^ 
trr.guished  ger.tlemar*  who>.a%  *i//.e#:d/rd  hjrr.. 
or  *fj  ^TiT  or.e  who  rr^r  h>iTeafr>!rr  4//  te,.  V/ 
^*^*rr*.  tha:  Rhr>j<  Isiar^'i.  M^-we-rer  ;;r^j.if,f,  tr^t 
rr-aT  rje  of  a'r^Ie  ar.d  paitriryry,   sor.%   »•;:  7.*:v':r 
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made  vacant  by  his  death,  more  worthily  than 
he  did,  nor  pass  from  among  us  amid  deeper 
and  more  general  sorrow  than  is  felt  at  his  loss. 
This  sorrow  is  as  sincere  as  it  is  general  ;  it  is 
felt  as  keenly  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  as  on 
the  other;  as  deeply  by  Southern  men  who 
fought  in  the  Confederate  ranks  as  by  Northern 
who  supported  the  cause  of  the  Union.  It 
seems  therefore,  not  inappropriate  that  I,  who 
during  the  war  stood  under  the  folds  of  the 
starry  cross,  should  pay  a  tribute,  however 
feeble,  to  that  gallant  soldier  who,  amid  all 
trials  and  vicissitudes,  in  disaster  as  in  success, 
bravely  upheld  the  flag  of  the  Union.  "Would 
that  it  were  worthier ; "  but  it  is  at  least  sincere, 
for  it  comes  from  one  who  was  his  enemv  in 
war,  and  in  peace  his  political  opponent.  Other 
Senators  will  doubtles  tell  you  of  his  distin- 
guished services  to  his  State  and  to  the  country ; 
of  his  high  qualities,  and  his  noble  nature,  of 
his  gracious  manner  and  magnetic  presence, 


which  gained   for  him  everywhere,  in   all   the 
walks  of  life,   troops  of  friends.      I,   too,    sir, 
would  fain  dwell  on  these  grateful  themes,  but 
others  have  a  higher  right  than  myself  to  do  so. 
Mine  is  the  humbler  but  not  less  grateful  duty 
to  pay  a  simple  but  heartfelt  tribute    to    the 
memory  of  a  friend — one  who  could  always  be 
trusted,    and    whose    conduct  was    uniformly- 
marked  by  dignity,  courtesy  and  kindness.    His 
lifelong  friends,  his  party  associates,  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  the  whole  people  of  the  State 
that  he  loved  and  served  so  well,  have  joined  in 
bewailing  his  death  and  in  honoring  his  memory. 
They  have  worthily  bedecked   his   tomb    with 
wreaths  of  immortelles  ;   I  bring  but  a  single 
spray  of  Southern  cypress  to  lay  it  tenderly  and 
reverently  on  his  grave.     Peace  to  his  ashes  ; 
for  of  him   it   may   with  truth    be    said    that 
throughout  his   long,    varied,    and    honorable 

career, 

'•lie  bore  without  reproach, 
The  fp^^d  old  name  of  gentleman.*' 
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JOHN  JAMES  INOALLS. 


OHN  JAMES  INGALLS,  of 
Atchison,  Kansas,  was  born  at 
Middleton,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember 29,  1833.  After  complet- 
ing his  preparatory  studies,  he 
entered  Williams  College,  and  grad- 
uated in  1855.  The  last  year  of  his 
college  life,  James  A.  Garfield  was  a 
fellow  student  in  the  same  institution. 
After  graduating  he  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1857,  and  in 
October  of  the  following  year  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  and  settled  in 
Atchison,  where  he  still  resides. 

He  immediately  began  the  practice  of 
law,  and  took  high  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  entered,  at  once,  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  political  life  in  his  new 
home,  and  politics  was  troublesome,  and 
slightly  dangerous  work  in  Kansas,  at 
that  time. 

In  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  met  in 
Wyandotte,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  The 
next  year  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the 


Territorial  Council,  and  in  186 1  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1862 
he  was  a  member  of  the  same  body,  and 
took  Jin  active  part  in  the  duties  of  legis- 
lation. The  same  year  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  two 
years  later  ran  again  for  the  same  office, 
but  was  defeated,  with  the  rest  of  his 
ticket,  both  times. 

During  1863,  '64,  and  ^65,  he  was 
editor  of  "The  Atchison  Champion." 
He  devoted  the  succeeding  years  to  the 
practice  of  law  until  1873,  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Mr.  Ingalls  served  on  a  number  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  his  first  term,  being  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Pensions.  In 
his  second  term  he  was  given  a  prom- 
inent position  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  made  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  has  been  a  faithful  and  industrious 
public  servant,  and  merits  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  people  of  his 
adopted  State. 
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EULOGY  ON  BEN.  HILL. 


Mr.  Ingaltt^  Remark*^  delivered  m  the  United  States  Senate^  Jau,  ;y,  r8S2, 


Mr.  President:  Ben.  Hill  has  gone  to  the 
undiscovered  country.  Whether  his  journey 
thither  was  but  one  step  across  an  imperceptible 
frontier,  or  whether  an  interminable  ocean, 
black,  unfluctuating,  and  voiceless,  stretches 
between  these  earthly  coasts  and  those  invisible 
shores — we  do  not  know. 

Whether  on  that  August  morning  after  death, 
he  saw  a  more  glorious  sun  rise  with  unim- 
aginable splendor  above  a  celestial  horizon,  or 
whether  his  apathetic  and  unconscious  ashes 
still  sleep  in  cold  obstruction  and  insensible 
oblivion — we  do  not  know. 

Whether  his  strong  and  subtle  energies 
found  instant  exercise  in  another  forum, 
whether  his  dextrous  and  undisciplined  faculties 
are  now  contending  in  a  higher  senate  than 
ours  for  supremacy,  or  whether  his  powers  wore 
dissipated  and  dispersed  with  his  parting  breath 
— wc  do  not  know. 

Whether  his  passions,  ambitions,  and  afTec- 
tions  still  sway,  attract,  and  impel,  whether  he 
yet  remembers  us  as  wc  remember  him — we  do 
not  know. 

These  are  the  unsolved,  the  insoluble  prob- 
lems of  mortal  life  and  human  destiny,  which 
prompted  the  troubled  patriarch  to  ask  that 
momentous  question,  for  which  the  centuries 
have  given  no  answer:  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he 
live  again? " 

Every  man  is  the  center  of  a  circle,  whose 
fatal  circumference  he  cannot  pass.  Within  its 
narrow  confines  he  is  potential,  beyond  it,  he 
perishes;  and  if  immortality  is  a  splendid,  but 
delusive  dream,  if  the  incompleteness   of   every 


career,  even  the  longest  and  most  fortunate,  be 
not  supplemented  and  perfected  after  its  ter- 
mination here,  then  he  who  dreads  to  die 
should  fear  to  live,  for  life  is  a  tragedy  more 
desolate  and  inexplicable  than  death. 

Of  all  the  dead   whose  obsequies   we   have 
paused  to  solemnize  in  this  Chamber,  I  recall  no 
one  whose  untimely  fate  seems   so  lamentable, 
and  yet  so  rich  in  prophecy  as  that   of   Senator 
Hill.       He    had    reached   the  meridian  of  his 
years.       He   stood   upon   the   high   plateau  of 
middle  life,  in  that  serene  atmosphere   where 
temptation  no  longer  assails,  where  the  clamor- 
ous passions  no  more  distrfict,  and   where  the 
conditions  are  most  favorable  for  noble  and  en- 
during achievement.       Ilis   upward  path   had 
been  through  stormy  adversity  and  contention, 
such    as  infrequently    fall    to   the   lot   of  men. 
Though  not  without  the    tendency    to   mcdita-  ' 
tion,   re  very,    and   introspection    which  accom- 
panies genius,  his   temperament  was    palestric. 
He  was  competitive  and  unpeaccful.       He    was 
born  a  polemic  and    controversialist,  intellect- 
ually, pugnacious,  and   combative,    so    that    he 
was  impelled  to  defend  any  position  that   might 
be  assailed,  or  to  attack  any  position  that  might 
be  intrenched,  not  because  that  the  defense  or  as- 
sault was  essential,   but  because   the   positions 
were  maintained,  and  that  those  who  held  them 
became,  In-  that  fact  alone,  his  adversaries.     This 
tendency  of  his  nature  made   his   orbit   erratic. 
He  was  meteoric,    rather   than    planetary,   and 
flasheil   with    irregular    splendor,    rather    than 
shone  with  steady  and    penetrating    rays.       His 
advoCiicv  of  anv  cause  was  fearless  to  the  verije 
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of  temerity.  He  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to 
applause  or  censure,  for  their  own  sake.  He 
accepted  intrepidly  any  conclusion  that  he 
reached,  without  inquiring  whether  they  were 
politic  or  expedient. 

To  such  a  spirit,  partisanship  was  unavoid- 
able, but  with  Senator  Hill,  it  did  not  degen- 
erate into  bigotry.  He  was  capable  of  broad 
generosity,  and  extended  to  his  opponents  the 
siimc  unreserved  candor  which  he  demanded 
for  himself.  His  oratory  was  impetuous,  and 
devoid  of  artifice.  He  was  not  a  posturer  or 
phrase-monger.  He  was  too  intense,  too  ear- 
nest, to  employ  the  cbt'ap  and  paltry  decorations 
of  discourse.  He  never  reconnoitered  a  hostile 
position,  nor  approached  it  by  stealthy  parallels. 
He  could  not  lay  siege  to  an  enemy,  nor  Ixi- 
leaguer  him,  nor  open  trenches,  and  sap  and 
mine.  His  method  was  the  charge  and  the  on- 
set. He  was  the  Murat  of  Senatorial  debate. 
Not  many  men  of  this  generation  have  been 
better  equipped  for  parliamentary  warfiire,  than 
he,  with  his  commanding  presence,  his  sinewy 


diction,  his  confidence,  and  imperturbable  self- 
control. 

But  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  his 
fame,  with  unmeasured  opiM>rtunitieH  for 
achievement  apparently  before  him,  with  great 
designs  unaccomplished,  surrounded  by  the 
proud  and  affectionate  solicitude  of  a  great  con- 
stituency, the  pallid  messenger  with  the  invert- 
ed torch  beckoned  him  to  depart  There  are 
few  scenes  in  history  more  tragic  than  that 
protracted  combat  with  death.  No  man  ha<l 
greiiter  inducements  to  live.  Hut  in  the  long 
struggle  against  the  inexorable  advances  of  an 
insidious  and  mortal  malady,  he  did  not  falter 
nor  repine.  He  retreated  with  the  aH{H'ct  of  a 
victor,  and  though  he  succumbed,  he  seemed 
to  conquer.  His  sun  went  down  at  ncxHi,  but 
it  sank  amid  the  prophetic  splendors  of  an 
eternal  dawn. 

With  more  than  a  hero's  courage,  with  more 
than  a  martyr's  fortitude,  he  waited  the  ap- 
proiich  of  the  inevitable  hour,  and  went  to  the 
undiscovered  country. 
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GEORGE  G.  VEST. 


EORGE  G.  VEST,  was  born 
^^^  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  the 
XfS^  6th  of  December,  1830,  and 
lived  in  that  State  until  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  When  eighteen 
years  old  he  had  made  advancement 
sufficient  to  be  admitted  a  student  in 
Central  College,  Kentucky,  where  he 
remained  about  four  years,  when  he 
graduated  with  honor.  He  then  entered 
the  law  department  of  Transylvania 
University,  at  Lexington,  and  graduated 
from  it  in  1853,  and  turned  to  the  West 
to  seek  his  fortunes.  The  same  year  he 
selected  Missouri  as  his  future  home, 
settled  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  soon  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  his  State,  and  in 
i860  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  man  of  ability  and  influ- 
ence in  legislative  matters. 

When  the  question  of  Secession  was 
brought  up,  his  sympathies  and  interests 
were  with  the  South,  and  he  favored 
that  measure.     He  was  sent  to  the  Con- 


federate House  of  Representatives,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years,  and  then 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  one 
year.  He  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
success  of  the  Confederate  cause,  in  the 
work  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government,  in  devising  ways  and  means 
for  placing  an  army  in  the  field,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  equipment  and  sustenance. 

When  the  attempt  to  establish  a  South- 
ern Republic  failed;  when  defeat  and 
capture  overtook  the  armies  in  the  field, 
and  the  departments  of  the  Confederate 
government  were  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed; when  the  old  flag  once  more 
kissed  the  breezes  from  Southern  hill- 
tops, and  waved  triumphantly  in  the 
valleys,  Mr.  Vest  once  more  sought  the 
borders  of  his  adopted  State. 

He  selected  Kansas  Citv  as  his  resi- 
dence,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  to  which  he  devoted  his  undi- 
vided time  and  attention.  In  1S7S  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  James 
Shields,  who  had  filled  the  vacancv 
occasioned  bv  the  death  of  Senator 
Lewis  V.  Bogy.  He  took  his  seat  ii.  the 
Senate  on  the  iSth  of  ^larch,  1879. 
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Mr.  Vest  has  rendered  efficient  service 
on  the  committees  of  "Commerce," 
"Territories,*'  "Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,"   and  "American  Ship  Build- 


ing." He  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate,  and  devotes 
his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  public 
business. 


ARREARS  OF  PENSION. 


Mr,   Vests  Speech,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Dee,  i^h,  i8Si, 


Mr.  President:  I  shall  certainly  not  un- 
dertake to  address  the  Senate  at  any  great 
length  at  present  I  desire  simply  to  say  a  very 
few  words  in  explanation  of  my  vote  upon  this 
measure. 

So  many  widely  different  statements  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  amount  required  by 
arrears  of  pensions  that  I  will  ask  the  Secretary 
to  read  an  estimate  very  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Colonel  Dudley,  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
and  which  has  evidently  been  carefully  pre- 
pared. ♦        ♦        ♦        Exhibit.        * 

It  appears  then,  from  this  official  statement, 
that  the  sum  total  then  to  be  paid  by  reason  of 
arrears  of  pensions  is  $301,964,493,  and  we  are 
to  declare  by  our  votes  upon  the  pending  reso- 
lution whether  this  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Union,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  Confederate,  honestly 
and  earnestly,  my  whole  soul  devoted  to  the 
success  of  that  cause  which  surrendered  at 
Appomattox;  and  if  I  mention  this  personal 
history  now,  it  is  only  that  I  may  say  most  em- 
phatically that  I  accepted,  without  limitation  or 
evasion,  the  full  and  legitimate  results  of  that 
surrender.  All  that  I  have  ever  asked,  all  that 
I  ask  now,  all  that  the  South  asks,  is  that  we 
may  be  believed  to  be  honest  in  having  es- 
poused the  Confederate  cause,  and   honest   in 


our  statement  of  having  accepted  fully  the 
results  of  its  defeat.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
risked  and  lost  all,  have  a  right  to  demand  this, 
and  it  will  be  accorded  by  every  just  and 
generous  mind. 

Among  the  eviaent  and  legitimate  results  of 
triumph  to  the  Union  arms  was  the  payment 
of  pensions  and  bounty  to  the  men  whose  valor 
and  heroism  had  given  victory  to  the  Union 
cause.  The  people  that  would  not  thus  reward 
the  priceless  offering  of  life  and  limb  for  the 
nation *s  life,  should  be  blotted  out  from  the  map 
of  Christendom. 

Sir,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Sen- 
ate, and  if  our  cause  had  been  successful  I 
would  have  voted  pensions  and  arrears  of  pen- 
sions to  the  survivors  of  those  gallant  brigades, 
whose  tattered  gray  was  so  often  hurled  against 
the  Union  lines  by  Lee  and  Jackson,  until  not 
one  dollar  of  money  or  acre  of  land  could  have 
been  found  to  meet  the  just  demand.  And 
now,  standing  before  victors,  and  vanquished,  I 
declare  that  while  the  Confederates  cheerfully 
accept  the  result  which  leaves  to  them  only  the 
consciousness  of  honest  motives  and  the  history 
of  unquestioned  heroism,  they  accept  the 
further  result  which  gives  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  what  has  been  awarded  them  by  a  grate- 
ful country.  If  there  be  fraud,  I  am  ready  to 
assist  in  its   prevention  and    punishment;    if 
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there  be  delay,  I  am  ready  to  remove  its  causes; 
but  I  will  never  vote  against  the  principles  in- 
corporated in  existing  statutes  as  to  pensions, 
or  to  take  one  cent  from  those  for  whose  benefit 
these  statutes  were  enacted. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Mr,  Vesfs  Speech^  delivtrtd  in  the  UnUtd  Stairs  Senate ^ 

Feb,  8tk^  r882, 

Mr.  President:  I  have  had  the  honor,  for 
a  few  years,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  my  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  will  bear  witness 
with  me,  to  the  trouble  and  annoyance  which, 
at  every  session,  have  arisen  in  regard  to  giv- 
ing accommodations  to  the  special  committees. 
For  this  reason  I  oppose  the  proposition  now 
before  the  Senate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  entirely  ingenu- 
ous and  give  another  reason.  This  is  simply  a 
step  toward  the  recognition  of  woman  suffrage, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  it  upon  principle  in  its  in- 
ception. In  my  judgment,  it  has  nothing  but 
mischief  in  it,  to  the  institutions  and  to  the 
society  of  this  whole  country.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  subject 
to-day,  but  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  make 
this  statement,  and  I  make  it,  intending  no  re- 
flection upon  the  zealous  ladies  who  have  en- 
gaged, for  the  past  ten  years,  in  manufacturing 
a  public  sentiment  upon  this  question.  I  re- 
ceived, to-day,  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  lady 
in  my  own  State,  for  whom  I  have  personally 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect,  calling  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  propose  to  deny  jus- 


tice to  the  women  of  the  country.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  deny  it     It  is  because  I  believe  that  the 
conservative  influence  of  society  in  the  United 
States  rests  with  the  women  of  the  country, 
that  I  propose   not  to  degrade   the    wife  and 
mother  to  the  ward  politician,  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  the  notary  public.     It  is  because  I  be- 
lieve, honestly,  that  all  the  best  influences  for 
the  conservatism  of  society  rest  upon  the  w^omen 
of  the  country  in  their  proper  sphere,  that  I 
shall  oppose  this  and  every  other   step,  now, 
and  henceforth,  as  violating,  as  I  believe,  one 
of  the  great,  essential,  fundamental  laws  of  na- 
ture and  society. 

Mr.   President,  the  revenges  of  nature    are 
sure  and  unerring,  and  these  revenges  are  just 
as  certain  in  political  matters  and  in  social  mat- 
ters, as  in  the  physical  world.     Now  and  here, 
I  desire  to  record,  once  for  all,  my  conviction 
that  in  this  movement  to  take  the  women  of 
the  country  out  of  their  proper  sphere  of  social 
influence,   that   great  and   glorious  sphere  in 
which   nature  and   nature's  God   have  placed 
them,  and  rush  them  into  the  political  arena, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  put  them  where  they 
were  never  intended  to  be,  and  I,  now  and  here, 
record  my  opposition  to  it.     This  may  seem  to 
be  but  a  small  matter,  but  as  this  letter  shows, 
and  I  reveal  no  private  confidence,  it  recognizes 
the  first  great  step  in  this  reform,  as  its  advo- 
cates are  pleased  to  term  it.     My  practice  and 
conviction  as  a  public  man,  is  to  fight  every 
wrong  where  I  believe  it  to  exist.     I  am  op- 
posed to  this  movement.     I  am  opposed  to  it 
upon   principle,  upon  conviction,  and    I  shall 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  in  order  to  record  my 
vote  against  it  here  and  now. 
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HE  American  Statesman  who 
renders  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  is  not 
always  the  one  who  receives  the 
loudest  praise,  or  is  most  rewarded 
by  the  public  at  large. 

Such,  in  a  measure,  has  been  the  for- 
tune of  the  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds,  of 
Vermont.  While  acknowledged  by  his 
associates  in  the  United  States  Senate  as 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  that  body, 
he  has  done  his  valuable  work  so  quietly 
that  the  names  of  many  less  able  men  are 
more  ]K>pular  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  than  his. 

He  was  born  at  Richmond,  Vermont, 
February  i,  1S28.  He  received  a  good 
education,  chose  the  law  for  his  profes- 
sion, and  devoted  himself  to  the  mastery 
of  its  principles  and  practice.  In  his  pro- 
fession he  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  occupies  a  position  second  to  none 
other  in  the  country. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature  from  1854  to 
1859,  serving  three  years  of  that  time  as 
Speaker  of  that  body.  In  1861,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
serving  two  years,  and  was  its  President 


pro  tempore.  On  the  death  of  Senator 
Foot,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  took  his 
seat  in  April,  1866.  When  the  legisla- 
ture met,  he  was  elected  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term. 

His  services  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
proving  acceptable,  he  has  been  continued 
in  the  Senate  by  successive  re-elections 

in  1869,  '75»  ^"^  '^''  ^^*  Edmunds  is 
not  yet  an  old  man,  though  one  of  the 
oldest  in  continuous  service  in  the  Senate. 
His  entrance  into  the  public  life  of  the 
Nation  was  at  the  close  of  the  terrible 
civil  war.  The  conflict  on  the  field  was 
over;  the  military  power  of  the  Rebellion 
was  crushed,  and  people  fondly  hoped  the 
conflict  was  ended  in  all  of  its  phases. 

When  the  national  government  began 
to  grapple  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
seceded  States,  grave  questions,  as  well 
as  grave  dangers,  were  to  be  dealt  with, 
not  with  the  destructive  power  of  war, 
but  with  the  preserving  and  upbuilding 
power  of  constitutional  right  and  justice. 

Mr.  Edmunds  was  well  qualified  to 
take  a  part  in  the  discussion  and  decision 
of  these  questions.  No  important  meas- 
ure has  come  before    Congress    in  the 
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past  sixteen  years  that  has  not  received 
his  careful  attention,  and,  from  his  prom- 
inent position  on  the  Judiciary  Committee/( 
he  has  been  able  to  exercise  an  effectual 
influence  for  good  in  tlie  important  leg- 
islation coming  particularly  before  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Edmunds  was  urged  by  his 
friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
before  the  Chicago  convention,  in  1880, 
but,  like  all  other  aspirants  for  the  nom- 
ination at  that  time,  he  was  unsuccessful. 


He  was  the  author  of  the  ^Cdmunds 
Bill,"  which  was  created  to  suppress 
polygamy  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 
Though  not  as  immediately  successful  as 
was  expected,  yet  it  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  reform  in  that 
Territory. 

At  the  close  of  the  47th  Congress  in 
March,  1883,  Mr.  Edmunds  was  elected 
president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  over 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  who 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Democrats. 


X 


POLYGAMY. 


Mr,  EdmutuTs  Spteck^  delwered  in  the  United  Utates  Senate,  Feb.  77,  iSSs, 


Mr.  President  :  It  would  have  been  agree- 
able to  me  to  have  occupied  an  hour,  it  may  be, 
in  stating  to  the  Senate  all  that  has  led  me,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  report  this 
bill;  but  I  have  only  ten  minutes,  which  is 
enough  for  any  condensed  purpose. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman],  I 
suspect  is  quite  right  in  what  he  has  said,  that 
this  measure  is  very  likely  not  to  accom- 
plish all  that  some  people  might  suppose  it 
would  accomplish.  It  may  be  that  the  domina- 
tion of  this  autocracy,  hierarchy,  theocracy — I 
use  all  the  terms — will  still  control  the  political 
action  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  but  we  try  the 
mildest  of  measures  first.  We  take  out  by  this 
bill  from  the  present  government  of  Utah  all  of 
its  essential  powers,  because  the  statistics  and 
the  information  that  we  have,  demonstrate  that 
the  government  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  from 
top  to  bottom,  now  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time — I  do  not  know  but  all  the  time — includ- 


ing both  houses  of  its  Territorial  Assembly,  in 
the  hands  of  the  polygamists.  Every  member 
of  its  Council,  but  one,  is  a  polygamist,  glorying 
in  from  two  to  six  wives.  Every  one  but  two 
or  three  of  the  twenty-six  members  of  its  house 
of  representatives  is  also  adorned  with  that  dis- 
tinction. And  when  you  go  into  the  executive 
offices  of  that  Territory,  much  the  same  thing 
exists. 

Now,  this  act,  if  it  has  no  other  eifect,  will 
have  the  effect  of  displacing  from  political 
supremacy  all  the  persons  whom  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  twenty  years  have  said, 
were  people  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  government.  It  will 
have  that  effect,  provided  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  his  constitutional  advisers,  select  for  the 
admmistrative  and  judicial  offices  of  that  Terri- 
tory, men  who  are  wise  enough,  and  able  enough 
to  enforce  the  laws ;   and   that,    I  may  say,  has 
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been  the  great  difficulty  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  far  from  being  free  from  criticism  upon  that 
point. 

Now,  if  there  be  in  this  Mormon  church  a 
body  of  people,  as  we  believe  there  are,  who 
have  no  more  faith  in  this  idea  of  polygamy 
than  any  Senator  who  hears  me  has,  as  a  fact, 
and  who  wish  to  discourage  it,  and  who  wish  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
this  hierarchy  that  now  has  its  foot  upon  their 
necks,  there  will  be  a  chance  for  them  to  assert 
themselves. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  something  like  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  some  other  people, 
have  alluded  to  indirectly ;  it  is  one  of  the  **twin 
relics  of  barbarism ;"  and  it  is  true,  that  it  maiy 
seem   to  people   who    have    failed    to    forget, 
as  I  hope  most  of  us  have  forgotten,  that  polit- 
ical differences  have  led  to  what  have  appeared 
to  be  harsh  measures  that  they  are  committing 
themselves  to  a  principle  that  they   had  denied 
before,  in  saying  that  they  will   not  allow  peo- 
ple  who  practice    this    unchristian,    unrepub- 
lican,  destructive  thing,  to  carry   on   a   govern- 
ment over  i»hich    we  have   control,   and  thev 
may  think  ihi»  involve*  them  in  a  contradiction 
about  M^mething  t?iat  i*  pa*t.     I  do  n*>t  think  it 
doe*:  but  I  car. not  fail  to  *«e.  nobodv  can  {ail  r.o 
Mre.  from  what  *<rrie  .Sena,tor*   have    saxL    thi** 
the  chifrf  opposition  to  rhiv  bijl  ha*    grown    «>ut 
of    a    Mrntimfrr:!   of  co-oriir-aitjor*-  if  I  mar  uMt 
t-hat  phri^.  mrh  w/m*:*>,L^;ir  thai   ham   gor^e   b-v, 
*nd  t>jii  r**.d  <rxi*'.*d.  UTjd  that  iod  to  poj^krclar 

frrrr.  '•*>  »:.r--o,': '.^f  4  i^t-jr*:  r. --r -.^Er  of  <:TtiR:r.* 
of  'rje  r'-.  ;*-*r:  S*JrV.»  T-*r>.t  -rr-izt-.*.  or  rry^r 
of   tj'-'r-r.      -■'C^-'r.*r:  1  5*-  •  v-i.r  zr^jt^  mrwj  naT* 


r>Ot  *'jr'^'J'*J:-. 


*i**  v*^;  '-AC   fj-i  fe*  J  rj*»* 


amendment,  from  holding  oOU't*  pc*ople  who 
engaged  in  what  wun  t'lilled  11  rclM'lllon  and  I 
use  that  phrase  intentionally,  Ihh'uum*  I  will 
offend  no  man's  opinions,  and  do  not  wish  (o  - 
we  arc  doing  something  contrudU'tory  (o  Uii* 
resistance  ti>  that  idea.  It  is  not  so  ut  all,  Mr. 
PrcHident.  No  man.  North  or  South,  who  1m*' 
lieves  in  the  Christian  religion,  who  liellrvi-N  in 
a  Republican  governnutiit,  run  mulntNln,  or 
has  maintained  In  this  Ixxly,  that  this  tnntltutton 
of  polygamy  Is  one  that  can  exist  ('onsUt4*fit.ly 
with  our  universal  i<lea  of  the  tru«*  thf^ry  of  a 
Republican  government.  Nolxxly  has  \trip' 
tended  such  a  thing. 

Then  may  I  not  assume  that  we  wish  t/#  %p\ 
rid  of  it.'  Kvi:ry\x)dy  says  we  tUf.  flow  are 
you  gf/ing  to  do  it?  You  say  you  (Ut  tit/i  Hke 
what  we  have  prop^Med.  Will  you  ifr'^x/se 
•^>mething  else?  Oh,  tup*.  It  is  always  s/mie 
rMher  day,  some  otiier  measure,  tliaf  i«  iM/f  f»//w 
defined,  that  is  m/t  wtw  br^night  f//rward,  ft  U 
s^^me  *^her  day,  s^wne  <A}nrr  time,  M/trie  <flin:r 
measure,  than  the  rme  tftat  Is  pr'/fy>M*d. 

Now,  I  f;//me  ljar:k  <//  fiie  preils*;  jx/int  Oiaf 
we  have  }fiHfjfr  us.  tttr,  e»s«-n4ial  tul/«tarj<^ '/f 
tliis  Mil  -and  I  fj^Tin^A  wast^  rnv  Urn  rnifiuO't 
jr.  ^j^Dc'iTi'^  aV/u*  <y/Ttk^'iiu^yitnt\  "/«*i4*-rali</r*s 
is  that  tf*e  6Utin0:t^fth  t>*rtwe*?fi  t>»e  yt^trt  *A 
the  ^^e'^^ie  t/>  regulaVr  yfAHifJti  ri^i*%  a#>4  f>**rjf 
pow*T  v>  deriv  civil  rjgfjtt  is  a*  plajfi  a*  iUiy^Um% 
fjkT.  j>»:  In  ^>*e  '-ase  of  t^^  'y/fis*;tu*i^/r;  '^  tv^tv 
S*jLVr  i/j  *>fi«  L'njori.  aJfry^.  ^i^re  ^OMalwavs 
'■^*zTi  true  ;^«'^i»y^  t>ia.t  r.o  rnan  »/•/  *»  *f»  *JVi^. 
a  ;*.v;*w.  f/r  a  lwf«x^,  s^^aJI  *:*«:  •-^•i«>^  Vy  f^^^ . 
*r*4  •>ritt  «'j  jft*^'^,  --/f    wfjiet/^rr   ji^    is   •-rjVUad   V> 

4«.-jra^  w  n^ii^rr  ^j*  »  a  y»$.-jc^  *jk  *•  iri ir-^  :  •/x«^  i* 
i*  ^^Ji5^  ST.  Vift  f:r»*  ?r*t.*ji»*-j?  ft'^'j^*"*  a*  ifi 
•^^  ^^7  '-*»ift  a»j^  a*  !•  i»  -*«r'*'   w  *.•.  *y,^»-   v>  a 

'-^■^    ••'^   jr-if^.  j;/^    VdT  •--».  v^/  '/  Vj* 
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people — and  that  for  the  Territories  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  nobody 
else,  for  we  might  abolish  them  to-morrow — 
have  the  right  to  determine  who  shall  exercise 
a  political  franchise  as  distinct  from  a  private 
or  civil  right. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  woman  suffrage  case,  have  recognized  and 
affirmed  exactly  the  same  proposition,  that  the 
right  to  vote  or  to  hold  office  is  not  an  inherent 
right  of  a  citizen,  but  it  is  a  conventional  right 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
community  in  which  the  right  is  claimed  to 
exist.    That  is  just  what  this  does. 

Now  we  come  to  the  practical  point.  The 
government  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  in  every 
one  of  its  practical,  administrative  and  political 
aspects  is  a  government  of  polygamists — not  a 
government  of  faith  or  opinion,  but  a  govern- 
ment of  fact  The  men  who  practice  that 
thing  are  in  possession  of  that  government; 
they  are  in  possession  of  it  in  defiance  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  punishing  that 
thing;  they  are  in  possession  of  it  in  defiance 
of  all  civilized,  Christian,  modern  understand- 
ing of  what  it  is  right  to  do,  not  what  it  is  right 
to  think. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recognize  to 
the  fullest  extent  all  that  has  been  said  touch- 
ing the  right  of  every  man  and  of  every  women 
to  believe  precisely  what  he  or  she  likes.  He 
may  be  an  infidel,  and  believe  in  nothing;  he 
may  be  of  any  sect;  he  may  believe  that  a 
hundred  wives  or  no  wives  are  right;  he  may 
believe  in  horse  stealing  or  whatever  he  likes. 
So  long  as  he  believes,  merely,  he  has  a  right  to 
his  opinion ;  but  when  it  comes  to  what  he  has 
to  do  in  the  government  of  a  country,  it  is  a 
different  thing.  The  horse  thief  may  not  sit  on 
the  jury  where  a  horse  thief  is  on  trial,  if  he 
says,  on  being  asked,  that  he  thinks  horse  steal- 
ing is  a  Christian  duty;  and  yet  some  people 
have  talked  to  us  the  idea  that  if  you  exclude 
horse  thieves  from    a  jury  that  is  to  try  a  horse 


thief,  you  have  packed  the  jury.     That   is    not 
the  case,  unless  it  be  that  every  jury  is  packed 
in  a  sense.    As  I  said  some  time  ago,  each  jury, 
like  every  other  agency  of  government,   must 
believe  in  the  law  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
enforce;  otherwise  the  law  becomes  a    mere 
mockery,  and  trial  by  jury  a  sham.     You  must 
in  that  sense  pack  it  upon  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  upon  which  side?      If  you  are  to  have  a 
government  at  all,  you  must  pack  it  on  the  side 
of  the  people   who  believe  in   the    laws  that 
they  are  sworn,  when  they  take  their  places  in 
the  jury   box,     to    faithfully    and    impartially 
execute.    That  has  existed   without  statute  as 
the  common  law ;  it  is  the  common    law  now ; 
it  is  the  law  of  the  United  States  in  Utah   now, 
and  this  jury  clause  that  we  have  in  this  bill 
only  puts  into  form,  and  provides  convenient 
methods    of  carrying    out    exactly    what    the 
Supreme  Court  of  the   United  States   has  de- 
cided that  the  law  now  is. 

Then  you  come  to  the  practical  point, 
whether  you  are  willing  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion, not  as  a  question  of  faith  at  all — for  there 
is  no  clause  in  the  bill  that  can  be  tortured  into 
dealing  with  or  affecting  any  man^s  faith;  but 
there  are  clauses  in  the  bill  that  deal  with  his 
conduct,  and  his  conduct,  be  it  a  conduct  of 
faith,  or  a  conduct  of  practice  without  faith, 
falls  within  the  very  principle  of  every  organ- 
ized community  of  being  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  authority  of  that  community. 
Nobody  questions  that;  and  when  you  deprive 
the  pauper  in  Illinois,  Georgia,  or  Vermont,  of 
the  right  to  vote,  you  do  not  say  that  he  must 
be  convicted  of  pauperism  by  a  judicial  trial  in 
advance.  You  say  that  the  political  authoritv 
must  decide  in  the  first  instance  whether  he  is  a 
pauper  or  not.  If  that  political  authority  de- 
cides wrongfully  against  him,  and  his  vote 
turns  the  question  of  how  that  election  is  to  go, 
the  judicial  authorities  come  into  p^ay,  and  put 
the  man  in  his  right  place.  That  is  exactly  the 
effect  of  this  bill. 
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So  then,  sir,  we  come  back  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  a  polygamous 
government  o£  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
over  which,  I  assume — because  I  cannot  go  into 
the  constitutional,  or  so-called  constitutional, 
argument — the  United  States  has  supreme  con- 
trol as  to  its  political  character.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it  If  we  have  that  control,  which  I 
assume,  then  the  question  is,  whether,  saying, 
all  of  us,  that  we  are  against  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  and  do  not  believe  that  a  polyga- 
mous community  ought  to  be  entitled  to  carry 
on  the  government  as  a  polygamous  govern- 
ment, we  shall  put  the  offices  of  that  communi- 
ty into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  polyga- 
mists.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  it  that  can  be  stated.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  do  it,  if  you  wish  things  to 
go  on  as  they  are,  let  them  go.  It  is  for  the 
Senate  to  determine. 

More  than  that,  and  beyond  that,  it  is  not  the 
mere  practice  of  polygamy,  bad  as  it  is,  but  that 
it  happens  to  be  an  inherent  and  controlling 
force  in  the  most  intense  and  an ti- Republican 
hierarchy,  theocracy,  as  an  organized  and  sys- 
tematic government,  that,  so  far  as  my  small 
reading  has  gone,  has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  Church  of  Latter  Day  -Saints, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  authority  of 
law,  controls,  in  every  respect,  every  step  in  the 
Territorial  operations  of  that  community.  The 
three  presidents,  by  step  after  step,  the  three 
first  presidents,  as  they  are  called,  but  I  believe 
that  the  last  one  of  these  is  the  absolute  ruler  in 
point  of  fact — ^you  may  disguise  it  and  gloss  it  as 


you  please — of  the  destiny  and  the  fate  of  that 
people,  polygamists.  Mormons  who  are  not 
polygamists,  and  Gentiles.  Is  that  Republican  ? 
Can  you  tolerate  in  the  heart  of  this  continent 
of  republics  the  building  up  of  a  State  of  that 
character?  That  is  the  question.  If  you  can- 
not tolerate  it,  and  have  the  power  to  dispose  of 
it,  are  you  willing  to  exert  that  power?  That  is 
the  question.  The  bill  is  one  step,  only  one 
step,  to  that  end.  The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary have  under  consideration  other  and  further 
measures,  which  I  hope  we  shall  report  in  due 
time,  which  will  make  up  and  supplement  this 
measure,  to  eradicate,  as  far  as  just  government 
may,  not  any  man's  faith  or  opinion,  but  to 
bring  the  political  community  that  exists  within 
the  boundaries  of  that  Territory  into  its  Repub- 
lican relations  with  the  great  Republic  that 
surrounds  it    That  is  all. 

You  can  always  find  reasons,  and  flaws,  and 
difficulties  for  not  doing  a  thing  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  do  it,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  do  not  suppose  that  this  measure 
alone  is  sure  to  have  the  effect  that  some  peo- 
ple imagine  it  is  to  have ;  but  we  hope  that  this 
Senate,  before  it  is  through  with*  this  business, 
will  do  all — and  that  will  be  sufficient — that 
the  absolute  political  power  of  this  government 
has  within  its  reach  to  accomplish,  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  breaking  down  any  man's  faith  or  his 
opinions,  but  making  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Terrritory  of  Utah  and  of  its  inhab- 
itants conformable  to  what  is  essential  to  the 
Republican  safety  of  every  one  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  and  the  Republican  safety  of  them 
all  under  the  Union  of  the  United  States. 
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AMES  G.  BLAINE,  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  noted 
political  leaders  now  living  in 
America,  was  bom  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania,  January 
1830.  He  received  a  thorough 
education,  graduating  with  honors  from 
Washington  College,  in  1847.  ^^ 
engaged  for  a  short  time  in  teaching, 
but  early  removed  to  Maine,  and  selected 
that  State  as  his  future  home.  His  first 
employment  was  as  a  writer  on  the  Ken- 
nebec "Journal,"  which  at  that  time  was 
one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  state. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  editor  of  the 
Portland  "Advertiser,"  which  gave  him 
quite  a  prominent  and  influential  position. 
He  served  for  a  time  in  a  clerical  position 
in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1859  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  that 
body.  His  term  of  service  was  continued 
to  1862.  The  liLst  two  years  he  served 
in  the  capacity  of  Speaker  of  the  House. 
In  1S62  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
proved  himself  an  able  legislator,  a  firm 
and  active  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Union,  and  advocated  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.    He  was  continuously 


a  member  of  the  House  from  1862  to 
1876,  comprising  a  period  of  about  four- 
teen years  of  very  important  services. 
Six  years  of  this  time  he  occupied  the 
Speaker's  chair,  where,  by  his  impartial- 
ity and  ability,  he  won  an  enviable  repu- 
tation, and  facilitated  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  While  the  Legislative 
work  of  the  Speaker  is  very  quiet,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  most  important.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  committees  is  in  a  large 
degree  his  work.  If  these  be  wisely 
arranged  it  will  prove  an  important 
element  in  advancing  Congressional  bus- 
iness; if  they  be  unwisely  constituted, 
but  little  may  be  done,  and  that  little  in 
an  imperfect  manner.  While  Mr.  Blaine 
did  not  take  any  important  part  in  the 
apparent  work  of  legislation,  yet  the 
silent  influence  and  efficient  work  througfh 
the  wisely  constituted  committees  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  period,  too,  when 
he  occupied  the  Speakership,  from  1S68 
to  1874,  was  the  time  of  the  important 
reconstruction  legislation,  wh(^i  so  much 
depended  upon  wise  committee  work. 
He  was  ever  solicitous  that  the  victories 
achieved  on  the  battlefield  should  be 
faithfully    secured    by    legislative    enact- 
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ments.  He  favored  the  provision,  if  he 
was  not  its  author,  that  any  state  in  the 
South  should  have  full  restoration  to  its 
place  and  privilege  in  the  Union,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  ratifying  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  From  1874 
to  1876  he  was  the  leader  of  his  party 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  for  con- 
summate ability  and  tact  as  a  Parliamen- 
tary leader  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  ^ 
When  Lot  M.  Morrill  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  July,  1876, 
Mr.  Blaine  was  appointed  his  successor 
in  the  Senate.  He  at  once  stepped  into 
prominence  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
body.  The  same  year  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  candidates  before  the 
Rebublican  National  Convention  for  the 
nomination  for  President.  He  had  a 
larger  number  of  votes  than  any  other 
candidate,  but  the  opposition,  combining 
their  forces  upon  Mr.  Hayes,  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Blaine  was  defeated.  He  continued 
to  render  important  services  in  the  Senate 


for  the  succeeding  four  years,  and  in 
1880  was  again  a  prominent  aspirant 
for  the  Presidency,  but  was  again  unsuc- 
cessful. When  President  Garfield  was 
inaugurated,  in  188 1,  Mr.  Blaine  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  his  Cab- 
inet, and  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
with  the  same  earnestness  and  vigor  that 
always  characterized  him.  After  the 
assasination  of  President  Garfield,  Mr. 
Blaine  remained  in  the  Cabinet  until  the 
early  part  of  1882,  when  he  retired  to 
private  life,  and  the  care  of  his  personal 
business. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress,  Mr.  Blaine  was  appointed 
to  prepare  an  eulogy  on  the  late  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  two  Houses  while  in  joint  session, 
February  17th,  1882.  This  address, 
which  is  published  in  full  in  this  volume, 
made  Mr.  Blaine's  name  a  household 
word  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world. 
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Delrvrrtdby  Mr.  Blaint  at  ike  Memorial  Service  im  Watkim^tcn,  Feb,  17, 188a, 


Mr.  President:  For  the  second  time  in 
this  generation,  the  great  departments  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  assem- 
bled in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  a  murdered  President.  Lin- 
coln fell  at  the  close  of  a  mighty  struggle,  in 
which  the   passions   of  men  had   been   deeply 


stirred.  The  tragical  termination  of  his  great 
life,  added  but  another  to  the  lengthencrd  succes- 
sion of  horror«  which  had  marked  so  many  lin- 
tels with  the  blood  of  the  first-born.  Garfield 
was  slain  in  a  day  of  peace,  when  brother  had 
been  reconciled  to  brother,  and  when  anger  and 
hate  had  been  banished  from  the  land.     ^  Who- 
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ever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  murder, 
if  he  will  show  it  as  it  has  been  exhibited  where 
such  example  was  least  to  have  been  looked  for, 
let  him  not  give  the  grim  visage  of  Moloch^ 
the  brow  knitted  by  revenge,  the  face  black 
with  settled  hate.  Let  him  draw  rather  a  deco- 
rous, smooth-faced,  bloodless  demon,  not  so 
much  an  example  of  human  nature  in  its  de- 
pravity and  in  its  paroxysms  of  crime,  as  an  in- 
fernal being,  a  fiend  in  the  ordinary  display  and 
development  of  his  character." 

From  the   landing  of    the  Pilgrims   at  Ply- 
mouth till  the  uprising  against  Charles  I.,  about 
2o,cxx>  emigrants  came   from   Old   England  to 
New  England.     As  they  came  in  pursuit  of  in- 
tellectual  freedom  and   ecclesiastical   indepen- 
dence, rather  than  for  worldly  honor  and  profit, 
the  emigration  naturally  ceased  when   the  con- 
test for   religious   liberty   began   in   earnest  at 
home.     The  man  who  struck  his  most  effective 
blow  for  freedom  of  conscience,  by  sailing  for 
the  Colonies  in  1620,  would  have  been  accounted 
a  deserter  to  leave  after  1640.    The  opportunity 
had  then  come  on  the  soil   of  England  for  that 
great   contest,  which   established   the  authority 
of  Parliament,  gave  religious   freedom  to    the 
people,  sent  Charles  to  the  block,  and  commit- 
ted  to  the  hands  of  Oliver  Cromwell    the  su- 
preme executive  authority    of  England.      The 
English  emigration  was  never  renewed,  and  from 
these  20,000  men,  with  a  small  emigration  from 
Scotland  and  from    France,  are  descended    the 
vast  numbers  who  have  New  England  blood  in 
their  veins.     In  1685  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.,  scattered   to   other 
countries  400,000  Protestants,  who  were  among 
the    most     intelligent     and     enterprising     of 
the    French    subjects — merchants     of    capital, 
skilled    manufacturers,     and     handicraftsmen, 
superior  at  the  time  to  all  others  in  Europe.     A 
considerable  number  of  these  Huguenot  French 
came  to  America.     A  few  landed  in  New    En- 
gland, and  became  prominent  in  its  history. 
Their  names  have  in  large  part  become  angli- 


cized, or  have  disappeared,   but  their    blood    is 
traceable  in   many  of  the  most  reputable   fam- 
ilies, and  their  fame  is  perpetuated  in  honora- 
ble memorials  and  useful   institutions.       From 
these  two  sources,  the  English  Puritan  and  the 
French  Huguenot,  came  the  late  President,   his 
father,  Abram  Garfield,  being  descended  from 
the  one,  and  his  mother,  Eliza  Ballou,   from 
the  other      It  was  good  stock  on  both   sides — 
none  better,  none  braver,  none   truer.      There 
was  in  it  an  inheritance  of  courage,  of  manli- 
ness, of  imperishable  love  of  liberty,  of  undying 
adherence  to  principle.     Garfield  was  proud  of 
his  blood,  and,  with  as  much  satisfaction   as  if 
he   were   a   British   nobleman  reading   of    his 
stately  ancestral  record  in  Burke's  Peerage,   he 
spoke  of  himself  as  ninth  in  descent  from  those 
who  would  not  endure  the   oppression   of   the 
Stuarts,  and   seventh  in  descent  from  the  brave 
French  Protestants,  who  refused  to  submit   to 
tyranny  even  from  the  Grand  Monarque.    Gen. 
Garfield  delighted  to  dwell  on  these  traits,    and 
during  his  onlv  visit  to  England  he  busied  him- 
self in  discovering  every  trace  of  his  forefathers 
in  parish  registries,  and  on  ancient  army   rolls. 
Sitting   with    a   friend    in   the  gallery   of   the 
House  of  Commons   one    night,    after   a    long 
dav's  labor  in  this  carlv  field   of   research,  he 
said  with  evident  elation,  that  in  everv    war    in 
which  for  three  centuries  patriots   of  English 
blood  had  struck  sturdy  blows  for  constitutional 
government  and  human  liberty,  his  family  had 
been    represented.       They     were    at    Marston 
Moor,  at  Naseby,  and    Preston ;  they    were  at 
Bunker  Hill,  at   Saratoga,   and  at  Monmouth, 
and  his  own  person    had  battled    in    the   same 
great   cause    in  the  war  which    preserved    the 
Union  of  States.      Losing  his  father  before  he 
was  two  vears  old,  the  earlv  life  of  Garfield  was 
one  of  privation,  but  its  poverty  has  been  made 
indelicately  and  unjustly  prominent.  Thousands 
of    readers    have   imagined    him   as   a  ragged, 
starving  child,  whose  reality    too  often   greets 
the    eye    in  the   squalid  sections   of   our  large 
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cities.  Gen.  Garfield's  infancy  and  youth  had 
none  of  the  pitiful  features  appealing  to  the 
tender  heart  and  to  the  open  hand  of  charity. 
He  was  a  poor  boy  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Henry  Clay  was  a  poor  boy;  in  which  Andrew 
Jackson  was  a  poor  boy;  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  poor  boy ;  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  eminent  men  of 
America  in  all  generations  have  been  poor 
bo  vs. 

Before  a  great  multitude  of  men  in  a  public 
speech,  Mr.  Webster  bore  this  testimony :  "It 
did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log-cabin, 
but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in 
a  log-cabin,  raised  amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the 
smoke  rose  first  from  its  crude  chimney  and 
curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar 
evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it 
and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  It 
remains  still.  I  make  it  an  annual  visit.  I 
carry  my  children  to  it  to  teach  them  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  generations  which  have 
gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the 
tender  recollections,  the  kindred  tics,  the  early 
affections,  and  the  touching  narratives  and  inci- 
dents which  mingle  with  all." 

I  know  of  this  primitive  family  abode,  with 
the  requisite  change  of  scene,  the  same  words 
would  aptly  portray  the  early  days  of  Garfield. 
The  poverty  of  the  frontier,  where  all  are 
^f^gsgcd  in  a  common  struggle,  and  where  a 
common  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation 
lighten  the  burdens  of  each,  is  a  very  different 
poverty — different  in  kind,  different  in  influence 
and  effect  from  that  conscious  and  humiliating 
indigence,  which  is  every  day  forced  to  contrast 
itself  with  neighboring  wealth,  on  which  it 
feels  a  sense  of  g^nding  dependence.  The 
poverty  of  the  frontier  is  indeed  no  poverty. 
It  is  but  the  beginning  of  wealth,  and  has  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  the  future  always 
opening  before  it.  No  man  ever  grew  up  in 
the   agricultural   regions  of  the  West,  where  a 


house-raising,  or  even  a  corn -husking  is  matter 
of  common  interest  or  helpfulness,  with  another 
feeling  than  that  of  broad-minded,  generous 
independence.  This  honorable  independence 
marked  the  youth  of  Garfield,  as  it  marks  the 
youth  of  millions  of  the  best  blood  and  brain, 
now  training  for  the  futufe  citizenship  and 
future  government  of  the  Republic.  Garfield 
was  born  heir  to  land,  to  the  title  of  freeholder, 
which  has  been  the  ]>atent  and  passport  of  self- 
respect  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ever  since 
Hengisl  and  Horsa  landed  on  the  shores  of 
England.  His  adventure  on  tlie  canal,  an 
alternative  between  tliat  and  the  deck  of  a  Lake 
Erie  schooner,  was  a  farmer  boy's  device  for 
earning  money,  juht  as  the  New  England  lad 
begins  a  possibly  great  career  by  sailing  before 
the  mast  on  a  coasting  vessel,  or  on  a  merchant- 
man bound  to  the  farther  India  or  to  the  China 
seas.  No  manly  man  feels  anything  of  shame 
in  looking  back  to  early  struggles  with  adverse 
circumstances,  and  no  marw  feels  a  worthier 
pride  than  when  he  has  conquered  the  obstacles 
to  his  progress.  But  no  one  of  noble  mold  de- 
sires to  be  looked  upon  as  having  occupied  a 
menial  positioii,  as  having  been  repressed  by  a 
feeling  of  inferiority,  or  as  having  suffered  the 
evils  of  poverty  until  relief  was  found  at  the 
hand  of  charity.  General  Garfield's  youth  pre- 
sented no  hardships  which  family  love  and 
family  energy  did  not  overcome,  subjected  him 
to  no  privations  which  he  did  not  cheerfully 
accept,  and  left  no  memories  save  those  which 
were  recalled  with  delight  and  transmitted  with 
profit  and  with  pride. 

Garfield's  early  tpportunities  for  securing  an 
education  were  extremely  limited,  and  yet  were 
Kuflicient  to  develop  in  him  an  intense  desire  to 
learn.  He  could  read  at  three  years  of  age,  and 
each  winter  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  district 
school.  He  read  all  the  books  he  found  within 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  Some  of  them 
he  got  by  heart.  While  yet  in  childhood  he 
was  a  constant  student  of  the  Bible,  and  became 
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familiar  with  its  literature.  The  dignity  and 
earnestness  of  his  speech  in  his  maturer  life 
gave  evidence  of  this  early  training. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  teach 
school,  and  thenceforward  hfs  ambition  was  to 
obtain  a  college  education.  To  this  end  he 
bent  all  his  efforts^  working  in  the  harvest  field, 
at  the  carpenter's  bench,  and  in  the  winter  sea- 
son teaching  the  common  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

While  thus  laboriously  occupied,  he  found 
time  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  at  twenty-two  he  was  able  to  enter 
the  Junior  class  at  Williams  College,  then  un- 
der the  Presidency  of  the  venerable  and  hon- 
ored Mark  Hopkins,  who,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers,  survived  the  eminent  pupil  to  whom 
he  was  of  inestimable  service. 

The  history  of  Garfield's  life  to  this  period 
presents  no  novel  features.  He  had,  undoubt- 
edly, shown  perseverance,  self-reliance,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  ambition — qualities  which,  be  it 
said,  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  are  every- 
where to  be  found  among  the  young  men  of 
America.  But  from  his  graduation  at  Williams, 
onward  to  the  hour  of  his  tragical  death,  Gar- 
field's career  was  eminent  and  exceptional. 
Slowly  working  through  his  educational  period, 
receiving  his  diploma  when  only  twenty-four,  he 
seemed  at  one  bound  to  spring  into  conspicuous 
and  brilliant  success.  Within  six  years  he  was 
successively  President  of  a  college,  State  Sena- 
tor of  Ohio,  Major-Gcneral  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  Representative  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress — a  combination  of  honors  so 
varied,  so  elevated,  within  a<f)criod  so  brief,  and 
to  a  man  so  young,  is  without  precedent  or  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Garfield's  army  life  was  bcsfiin  with  no  other 
military  knowledgfc  than  such  as  he  had  hastily 
gained  from  books  in  the  few  months  preced- 
ing his  march  to  the  tlcld.  Stcppini;  from  civil 
life  to  the  head  of  a  regiment,  the  first  order  he 
received  when  ready  to  cross    the    Ohio  was  to 


assume  command  of  a  brigade,  and  to  operate 
as  an  independent  force  in   Eastern    Kentucky. 
His  immediate  duty  was  to  check  the  advance  of 
Humphrey  Marshall,  who  was  marching  down 
the  Big  Sandy  with  the  intention  of  occupying, 
in  connection  with  other  Confederate  forces,  the 
entire  territory  of  Kentucky,  and  of  precipitat- 
ing the   State  into  secession.    This  was  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1861.     Seldom,  if  ever,    has  a 
young  college   professor  been   thrown    into  a 
more  embarrassing  and   discouraging   position. 
He  knew  just  enough  of  military  science,  as  he 
expressed  it  himself,  to  measure   the  extent  of 
his  ignorance,  and,  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  was 
marching  in  rough  winter  weather  into  a  strange 
country,  among  a  hostile   population,   to  con- 
front a  largely  superior  force,  under   the  com- 
mand of  a  distinguished  graduate  of  West  Point, 
who   had   seen   active  and  important  service  in 
two  preceding  wars.  The  result  of  the  cami>aign 
is  matter  of  history.     The  skill,  the  endurance, 
the  extraordinary   energy   shown  by   Garfield, 
the   courage   he  imparted  to  his  men,  raw  and 
untried  as  himself;  the  measures  he  adopted  to 
increase  his  force  and  to  create  in   the  enemy's 
mind  exaggerated   estimates   of    his   numbers, 
bore   perfect   fruit  in    the  routing  of  Marshall, 
the  capture  of  his    camp,  the   dispersion  of  his 
force,  and    the   emancipation    of  an    important 
territory  from  the  control  of  the  rebels.     Com- 
ing at  the  close  of  the   long  series   of  disasters 
to  the  I'nion  arms,  Garfield's    victory  had   an 
unusual   and   extraneous   importance,  and,    in 
the  popular  judgment,  elevated  the  young  com- 
mander to  the  rank  of  a  military    hero.       With 
less  than  two  thousand  men  in  his  entire    com- 
mand, with    a  mobilized   force  of  only  eleven 
hundred,  without  cannon,  he  had  met  an    army 
of  five   thousand   and  defeated   them,   driving 
Marshall's  forces  successfully  from  two  strong- 
holds   of    their    own    selection,    fortified    with 
abundant  artillery.  Major-General   Buell,  com- 
mander   of   the  Department   of   Ohio,   an   ex- 
perienced soldier  of  the  regular  army,  published 
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an  order  of  thanks  and  congratulations  on  the 
brilliant  result  of  the  Big  Sandy  campaign, 
which  would  have  turned  the  head  of  a  less 
cool  and  sensible  man  than  Garfield.  Buell 
delared  that  his  services  had  called  into  action 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier,  and  President 
Lincoln  supplemented  these  words  of  praise  by 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  Brigadier 
GeneraPs  commission,  to  bear  date  from  the 
day  of  his  decisive  victory  over  Marshall. 

The  subsequent  military  career  of  Garfield 
fully  sustained  the  brilliant  beginning.  With 
his  new  commission  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
and  took  part  in  the  second  and  decisive  day's 
fight  in  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1863  was  not  es- 
pecially eventful  to  Garfield,  as  it  was  not  to 
the  armies  with  which  he  was  serving.  His 
practical  sense  was  called  into  exercise  in  con- 
templating the  task  assigned  him  by  Gen.  Buell, 
of  reconstructing  bridges  and  re-establishing 
lines  of  railwav  communication  for  the  army. 
His  occupation  in  this  useful  but  not  brilliant 
field  was  varied  by  service  on  courts-martial  of 
importance,  in  which  department  of  duty  he 
won  a  valuable  reputation,  attracting  the  no- 
tice and  securing  the  approval  of  the  able  and 
eminent  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  army. 
That  of  itself  was  warrant  to  honorable  fame, 
for  among  the  great  men  who  in  those  trying 
days  gave  themselves  with  entire  devotion  to 
the  service  of  their  country,  one  who  brought 
to  that  service  the  respect,  learning,  the  most 
fervid  eloquence,  the  most  varied  attainments, 
who  in  the  day  of  triumph  sat  reserved  and 
silent  and  grateful,  "as  Francis  Deak  in  the 
hour  of  Hungary's  deliverance,"  was  Joseph 
Holt,  of  Kentucky,  and  in  his  honorable  re- 
tirement he  enjoys  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  all  who  love  the  union  of  the  States. 

Early  in  1863,  Garfield  was  assigned  to  the 
highly  important  and  responsible  post  of  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Gen.  Rosencrans,  then  at  the  head  of 


the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.     Perhaps  in  a 
great  military  campaign  no  subordinate  officer 
requires  sounder  judgment  and  quicker  knowl- 
edge of  men  than  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  com- 
manding general.    An  indiscreet  man,  in  such 
a  position,  can  sow  more  discord,  breed  more 
jealousy,  and  disseminate  more  strife  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  entire  organization.     When 
Gen.  Garfield  assumed  his  new  duties,  he  found 
various    troubles  already  well  developed,  and 
seriously  affecting  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.    The  energy, 
the   impartiality,  and   the  tact  with  which  he 
sought  to  allay  these  dissensions,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  new  and  trying  position, 
will   always  remain  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of    his  great  versatility.     His  military 
duties  closed  on  the  memorable  field  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  a  field  which,  however  disastrous  to  the 
Union  arms,  gave  to  him  the  occasion  of  win- 
ning imperishable  laurels.    The  very  rare  dis- 
tinction was  accorded  him  of  a  great  promotion 
for  his  bravery  on  a  field  that  was  lost.     Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  a  Major-General  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  **for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in   the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga." 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  reorgan- 
ized under  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas,  who 
promptly  offered  Garfield  one  of  its  divisions. 
He  was  extremely  desirous  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion, but  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  he 
had,  a  year  before,  been  elected  to  Congress, 
and  the  time  when  he  must  take  his  seat  was 
drawing  near.  He  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
military  service,  and  had,  within  his  own  breast, 
the  largest  confidence  of  success  in  the  wider 
field  which  his  new  rank  opened  to  him.  Bal- 
ancing the  arguments  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  anxious. to  determine  what  was  for  the 
best,  desirous,  above  all  things,  to  do  his  patri- 
otic duty,  he  was  decisively  influenced  by  the 
advice  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretarv 
Stanton,  both  of  whom  assured   him   that  he 
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could,  at  that  time,  be  of  especial  value  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  resigned  his 
commission  of  Major-Gcneral  on  the  5th  day  of 
December,  1863,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  7th.  He  had  served 
two  years  and  four  months  in  the  army,  and 
had  just  completed  his  thirty-second  year. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Congress  is  prominently 
entitled  in  history  to  the  designation  of  the 
War  Congress.  It  was  elected  while  the  war 
was  flagrant,  and  every  member  was  chosen 
upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  continuance  of 
the  struggle.  The  Thirty-seventh  Congress 
had  indeed  legislated  to  a  large  extent  on  war 
measures,  but  it  was  chosen  before  any  one  be- 
lieved that  secession  of  the  States  would  be 
actually  attempted.  The  magnitude  of  the 
work  which  fell  upon  its  successor  was  unpre- 
cedented, both  in  respect  to  the  vast  sum  of 
money  raised  for  support  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  of  the  new  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
legislation  which  it  was  forced  to  exercise.  Only 
twenty-four  States  were  represented,  and  182 
members  were  upon  its  rolls.  Among  these 
were  many  distinguished  party  leaders  on  both 
sides — veterans  in  the  public  service,  with  es- 
tablished reputations  for  ability,  and  with  that 
skill  which  comes  only  from  parliamentary  ex- 
perience. Into  this  assemblage  of  men  Garfield 
entered,  without  special  preparation,and,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  unexpectedly.  The  question 
of  taking  command  of  a  division  of  troops  un- 
der General  Thomas,  or  taking  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, was  kept  open  till  the  last  moment — so 
late,  indeed,  that  the  resignation  of  his  military 
commission  and  his  appearance  in  the  House 
were  almost  contemporaneous.  He  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  Major-Gencral  of  the  United 
States  army  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday,  in 
civilian's  dress,  he  answered  to  the  roll-call  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

He  was  especially  fortunate  in  the  constituen- 
cy which  elected    him.     Descended  almost  en- 


tirely from  New  England  stock,  the  men  of  the 
Ashtabula  district  were  intensely  radical  on  all 
questions  relating  to  human  rights,  well  edu- 
cated, thrifty,  thoroughly  intelligent  in  affairs, 
acutely  discerning  of  character,  not  quick  to 
bestow  confidence,  and  slow  to  withdra^v  it,  they 
were  at  once  the  most  helpful  and  most  exact- 
ing of  supporters.  Their  tenacious  trust  in 
men  in  whom  they  have  once  confided  is  illus- 
trated by  the  unparalled  fact  that  Elisha 
Whittlesey,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  and  James   A. 

Garfield  represented  the  district  for    fifty-four 
years.     There   is   no  test  of  a  man's  ability  in 
any  department  of  public  life  more  severe  than 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  there 
is  no  place  where  so  little  deference  is  paid   to 
reputation  previously  acquired  or  to  eminence 
won  outside ;  no  place  where  so  little  considera- 
tion is  shown  for  the  "feelings  or  failures  of  be- 
ginners.    What  a  man  gains  in  the   House  he 
gains  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  character,  and, 
if  he  loses  and  falls  back,  he  must  expect   no 
mercy,  and  will  receive  no  sympathy.     It  is  a 
field  in  which  the  survival  of  the  strongest  is 
the  recognized  rule,  and  where  no  pretense  can 
survive,  and  no  glamour  can  mislead.    The  real 
man    is   discovered,    his    worth    is    impartially 
weighed,  his  rank  is  irrevocably  decided.    With 
possibly   a  single  exception,  Garfield   was  the 
youngest    member    in    the    House    when     he 
entered,  and  was  but  seven  years  from   his  col- 
lege graduation ;  but  he  had  not  been  in  his  seat 
sixty  days  before  his  ability  was  recognized,  and 
his  place  conceded.     He  stepped  to  the  front 
with  the  confidence  of  one  who  belonged  there; 
the  House  was  crowded  with   strong   men   of 
both  parties ;  nineteen  of  them  have  since  been 
transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  manv  of  them 
have  served  with  distinction  in    the   guberna- 
torial chairs  of  their  respective  States,  and  on 
foreign    missions   of   great  consequence.     But, 
among    all,    none    grew    so   rapidly,    none   so 
firmlv,  as  Garfield.     As  is  said  bv  Tevelan  of 
his  parliamentary  hero,  Garfield  succeeded  be- 
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cause  all  the  world  in  concert  could  not  have 
kept  him  in  the  background,  and  because,  when 
once  in  the  front,  he  played  his  part  with 
a  prompt  intrepidity  and  a  commanding  ease 
that  were  but  the  outward  symptoms  of  the  im- 
mense reserves  of  energy  on  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  draw.  Indeed,  the  apparently  re- 
served force  which  Garfield  possessed  was  one 
of  his  great  characteristics.  He  never  did  so 
well  but  that  it  seemed  he  could  easily  have 
done  better.  He  never  expended  so  much 
strength  but  that  he  seemed  to  be  holding  addi- 
tional power  at  call.  This  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  rarest  distinctions  of  an  effective 
leader,  and  often  counts  for  as  much  in.persuad- 
ing  an  assembly  as  an  eloquent  and  elaborate 
argument. 

His  military  life,  illustrated  by  honorable  per- 
formance and  rich  in  promise,  was,  as  he  him- 
self felt,  prematurely  terminated  and  neces- 
sarily incomplete.  Speculation  as  to  what  he 
might  have  done  in  a  field  where  the  great 
prizes  are  so  few  cannot  be  profitable.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  as  a  soldier  he  did  his  duty 
bravely,  he  did  it  intelligently,  he  won  an  en- 
viable fame,  and  he  retired  from  the  service 
without  blot  or  breath  against  him.  As  a  law- 
yer, though  admirably  equipped  for  the  pro- 
fession, he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  entered 
on  its  practice. 

The  few  efforts  made  at  the  bar  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  high  order  of  talent 
which  he  exhibited  on  every  field  where  he  was 
put  to  the  test,  and,  if  a  man  may  be  accepted 
as  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  capacities  and 
adaptations,  the  law  was  the  profession  to 
which  Garfield  should  have  devoted  himself. 
But  fate  ordained  otherwise,  and  his  reputation 
in  history  will  rest  largely  u]>on  his  services  in  ! 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  service 
was  exceptionally  long.  He  was  nine  times 
consecutively  Congressman  to  the  House,  an 
honor  enjoyed  by  not  more  than  six  other 
Representatives  of  the  more  than  one  thousand 


who  have  been  elected  from  the  organization  of 
the  government  to  this  hour. 

As  a  parliamentary  orator,  as  a  debater  on  an 
issue  squarely  joined,  where  the  position  had 
been  chosen  and  the  ground  laid  out,  Garfield 
must  be  assigned  a  very  high  rank — more,  per- 
haps, than  any  man  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated in  public  life.  He  gave  careful  and 
systematic  study  to  public  questions,  and  he 
came  to  every  discussion  in  which  he  took 
part  with  elaborate  and  complete  preparations. 
He  was  a  steady  and  indefatigable  worker. 
Those  who  imagine  that  talent  or  genius  can 
supply  the  place,  or  achieve  the  results  of  labor, 
will  find  no  encouragement  in  Garfield's  life. 
In  preliminary  work  he  was  apt,  rapid,  and  skill- 
ful. He  pot  sessed  in  a  high  degree  the  power 
of  readily  absorbing  ideas  and  facts,  and,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  had  the  art  of  getting  from  a 
book  all  that  was  of  value  in  it,  by  a  reading 
apparently  so  quick  and  cursory  that  it  seemed 
like  a  mere  glance  at  the  table  of  contents. 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  fair  and  candid 
man;  in  debate  he  took  no  petty  ad- 
vantage, stooped  to  no  unworthy  meth- 
ods, avoided  personal  allusion,  rarely  appealed 
to  prejudice,  did  not  seek  to  inflame  passion. 
He  had  a  quicker  eye  for  the  strong  ]>oint  of  his 
adversary  than  for  his  weak  ]>oint,  and  on  his 
own  side  he  so  marshaled  his  weighty  argu- 
ments as  to  make  his  hearers  forget  any  possi- 
ble lack  in  the  complete  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  had  a  habit  of  stating  his  opponent's 
side  with  such  amplitude  of  fairness,  and  such 
liberality  of  concession,  that  his  followers  often 
complained  that  he  was  giving  his  case  away. 
But  nev(r,  in  his  prolonged  participation  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  did  he  give  his  case 
away,  or  fail,  in  the  judgment  of  competent  and 
impartial  listeners,  to  gain  the  mastery.  These 
characteristics,  which  marked  Garfield  as  a 
great  debater,  did  not,  however,  make  him  a 
great  parliamentary  leader.  A  parliamentary 
leader,  as  that  term  is  understood  wherever  free 
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representative  government  exists,  is  necessarily 
and  very  strictly  the  organ  of  his  party.  An 
ardent  American  defined  the  instinctive  warmth 
of  patriotism  when  he  offered  the  toast,  "  Our 
country,  always  right;  but,  right  or  wrong,  our 
country." 

The  parliamentary  leader  who  has  a  body  of 
followers,  that  will  do,  and  dare,  and  die  for 
the  cause,  is  one  who  believes  his  party  always 
rigni,  Dut,  right  or  wrong,  is  for  his  party.  No 
more  important  or  exacting  duty  devolved 
upon  him  than  the  selection  of  the  field  and 
the  time  for  contest.  He  must  know  not 
merely  how  to  strike,  but  where  to  strike,  and 
when  to  strike.  He  often  skillfully  avoids  the 
strength  of  his  opponent's  position,  and  scat- 
ters confusion  in  his  ranks  by  attacking  an  ex- 
posed point,  when  really  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  and  strength  of  the  logical  intrench- 
ment  are  against  him.  He  conquers  often 
both  against  the  right,  and  the  heavy  bat- 
talions, as  when  young  Charles  Fox,  in  the 
days  of  his  Toryism,  carried  the  House  of 
Commons  against  justice,  against  immemorial 
rights,  against  his  own  convictions — if,  indeed, 
at  that  period  Fox  had  convictions — arid,  in  the 
interests  of  a  corrupt  administration,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  drove  Wilkes 
from  the  seat  to  which  the  electors  of  Middle- 
sex had  chosen  him,  and  installed 
Luttrell  in  defiance  not  merely  of  law, 
but  of  public  decency.  For  an  achieve- 
ment of  that  kind  Garfield  was  disqualified — 
disqualified  by  the  texture  of  his  mind,  by  the 
honesty  of  his  heart,  by  his  conscience,  and  by 
every  instinct  and  aspiration  of  his  nature. 
The  three  most  distinguished  parliamentary 
leaders  hitherto  developed  in  this  country  are 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
Each  was  a  man  of  consummate  ability,  of  great 
earnestness,  of  intense  personality,  differing 
widely  each  from  the  others,  and  yet  with  a 
signal  trait  in  common — the  power  to  com- 
mand.    In  the  give  and  take  of  daily  discussion  ; 


in  the  art  of  controlling  and  consolidating  re- 
luctant and  refractory  followers;  in  the  skill  to 
overcome  all  forms  of  opposition,  and  to  meet 
with  competency  and  courage  the  various  pha- 
ses of  unlooked-for  assault  or  unsuspected  de- 
fection, it  would  be  difificult  to  rank  with  these 
a  fourth  name  in  all  our  Congressional  history. 
But  of  these,  Mr.  Clay  was  the  greatest.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  find  in  the 
parliamentary  annals  of  the  world,  a  parallel  to 
Mr.  Clay  in  1841,  when,  at  64  years  of  age,  he 
took  the  control  of  the  Whig  party  from  the 
President  who  had  received  their  suffrages, 
against  the  power  of  Webster  in  the  Cabinet, 
against  the  eloquence  of  Choate  in  the  Senate, 
against  the  herculean  efforts  of  Caleb  Cushing 
and  Henry  A.  Wise,  in  the  House.  In  un- 
shared leadership,  in  the  pride  and  plentitude  of 
power,  he  hurled  against  John  Tyler,  with  deep- 
est scorn,  the  mass  of  that  conquering  column 
which  had  swept  over  the  land  in  1S40,  and 
drove  his  administration  to  seek  shelter  behind 
the  lines  of  his  political  foes.  Mr.  Douglas 
achieved  a  victor v  scarcely  less  wonderful 
when,  in  1854,  against  the  secret  desires  of  a 
strong  administration,  against  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  older  chiefs,  against  the  conservative 
instincts  and  even  the  moral  sense  of  the 
country,  he  forced  a  reluctant  Congress  into  a 
repeal  of  tlic  Missouri  Compromise.  Mr.  Thad- 
deus Stevens,  in  his  contest  from  1865  to  1868, 
actually  advanced  his  parliamentary  leader- 
ship until  Congress  tied  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  governed  the  country  by  its  own 
will,  leaving  only  perfunctory  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Executive.  With  $200,000,000 
of  patronage  in  his  hands  at  the  opening  of 
the  contest,  aided  bv  the  active  force  of  Sew- 
ard  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  moral  power  of 
Chase  on  the  bench,  Andrew  Johnson  could 
not  command  the  support  of  one-third  in  either 
House  against  the  parliamentary  uprising  of 
whicli  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the  animating 
spirit  and  the  unquestioned  leader.     From  these 
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three  great  men  Garfield  differed  radically -- 
differed  in  the  quality  of  his  mind,  in  tempera- 
ment, in  the  form  and  pliaite  of  ambition,  lie 
could  not  do  what  the/  did,  but  he  could  do 
what  they  could  not,  and  in  the  breadth  of  hi* 
congressional  work  he  left  that  which  will 
long  exert  a  potential  influence  among  men, 
and  which,  measured  by  the  severe  test  lA 
posthumous  criticism,  will  secure  a  more  endur- 
ing and  more  enviable  fame. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  Garfieid's  industry, 
and  ignorant  of  the  details  of  his  work,  may  In 
some  degree  measure  them  by  the  annals  r/f 
Congress.  No  one  ol  the  f^entratitm  <4  public 
men  to  which  he  belonged  has  c//ntHbuted  so 
much  that  will  be  valuable  U^  future  rHer^,wj:, 
Hif  ^peeche*  are  numerous,  many  'A  fh^m 
brilliant,  all  of  them  well  ittud'tKiL  ca/^rfullr 
phra«ed.  and  exhaustive  of  the  %u)>)^.t  urA^rr 
cocfideraUon.  Co»«ectfid  frorr*  xk*^  ^r^ff^rtsA 
pa^c%rA  r,a^r  roril  rxj*JifO  To«»urr>^*  ^A  -<>/?»' 
zrw4»r:jL  Record*.'  trxrr  wf^.iJi  Zfr^r^^rr.*  a^,  ir.' 
Til-ja^Ce  cvTipicrxSf-rr.  of  the  ;*>Ci>Ju  f,s«-V>f  r  'A 
--jc  =»*.-.  ;-r.  >-jrtar-t  era  •----v.^dp-  -mir.-y.T,  'Jfj^  Va* 
taccj^  Gc.n  •rr.  r=*Kit  r-k*  *rr*rr  ^AJt^^fl,  'A'r^rr,  *?>► 
iiimt^T-    '^    -'-^    jff^nrxi    ^'A..      '^    .-.v.  joyj*.,! 

-.c  ;«i-;»j!:  rr^rx.  «rj!7i»  w-nnr-C  «5*!r.-Jt  r*».irr.r;.r>v 
"T-iit   "Tt^jTi*^  '<  r»r»*n-ae  TLa:»   >t   r^»jrw*rl.      in, 

-^ '■^-    I'^jmizKr     :bf:'^    r.    fun*.     :^Jftr.     w^T/iat 

-'"  •<  '"  '■'-*'-  rr.rvj^MUir  t^^m^saruin  ^f  ::#♦  ^r-r:\, 
.-r-T  --r-:-t:i;  -  raf.  '.Tar  -.VTi.-'ir.iiif  it-  vtr'.-A. 
"'•"—'"  -3^  "  "i"  *.rf^-ir.l  ::ar,  ::i.  ->-:7c-.:r5t 
'  «r*j*'-    njsrfT-    irnsai     nj^^^u. 


urrs  yet  to  Im«  I'oinplrlnl     iihimsiiihs  wtiM'h  ti«* 
kni*w  Wfrr   ticyoiid  Ihr    jMihllr  <i|iliiliiM  %%\  fhi> 
hour,  but  whli'h  hr  coiiniliMiliy  tM>ll«'Vi<tl    wimiM 
S4vure  |My))ulur  Mpprovul  witlihi  Ihi'  |nmI«h1  i»f  tils 
own  lifiMlmr,  iinil  by  lh<'  uid  of  his  own  «'ffoHs 
DIfferliiK  as  liarflrld  dtii  froin  f  h««  bfllllMMt  pMf 
lianirntary    l«*M4irrs,  It   Is    not    fMsy   to   nrid  Ms 
<'oufitrrfmrt  anywlM'ri*  In  till*  ir#/H«l  of  A»M«'rl 
ran  public:   lif^',     \\r^  |»rfhMps,  %%urt»  %%^m\i  ttt 
srnibkd  Mr  Hrward  Iff  Ms  siipri'frM'faMb  bitl^ 
all'r/HM|ii^inK  \Hfwr  lA  \»fUu  \\iW.     SU  \im\  tlM* 
lovr  *A  l^'arnifiK,  Mut\  IIm'  \miUh^  UnSnuUy  lA  lo 
v«'sliKali//«i,   t//    wbli  b  j'/liii    Ad«fos  ow«'s  bis 
\ntrttt\urt}f^.  and  bis  t^ff^UUtu  y      U**  Iim/I  v/i#m( 
^/f  fl#//s«T  \0fftdU^tm%  ^kMM'r***   '/f    oib^l   wbl/  b 
dUtbiKiiiftl»^/|  Mr.  W^-Ut^r.  «#*/!    wb)^b   Ifi/fi'^/l, 

J    rhuM^ts    V-r^afz/f  wlOi//w*  an   Uft*^tU'*U*iU  p*i^f 

//w/*.  fr,^.   >a4^fs   b#   O*^    Hz/»#v  ^/^  i  /mtu^^t^ 
yf^^u*  •^f,u*%  'A  ^Jtt^jfti^  ^tH*'f^ft^*  U*m.  hiH 

f^r  *^^  »tf~»*A     m  '^^  <^<<  V^<  *^x*  ;   |^>r  f.v*  "/^vA' 

'^sk.Xjfi      •  f  -    y^m^A ;  ^^'<^^****^^A  ^'V#  «»*^^ 

f*it      11     ijut  IjiUf'^jrw      ^.<2>*      ♦*      ^'^     ^^'*     *A    iJTi^**. 
«  '^rti uui^/C  ^y    *<rt(r  Jfi'^at    //»«afJJ*rt    i»rf*'i*-*»M<#f»i    -V^ 
^'VU^   fOtfcrtr  »r!  #    vi#     "til*     -(abmIIV-^m     '•  -'I^it     V/ 

"jgtK^X^.tC  •■    !*•.#«  Ill  ad  */V*     *•.    tt*'    >^*^-^^.'.^    •      •   lil^ 
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ened  bv  his  then  recent  election  as  Senator 
from  Ohio,  kept  him  in  the  public  eye  as  a  man 
occupying  the  very  highest  range  among  those 
entitled  to  be  called  statesmen.  It  was  not 
mere  chance  that  brought  him  this  high  honor, 
"  We  must,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  reckon  suc- 
cess a  constitutional  trait.  If  Eric  is  in  robust 
health,  and  has  slept  well,  and  is  at  the  top  of  his 
condition,  and  thirty  years  old  at  his  departure 
from  Green wald,  he  will  steer  west,  and  his  ship 
will  reach  Newfoundland.  But  take  Eric,  and 
put  in  a  stronger  and  bolder  man,  and  the  ships 
will  sail  600,  1,000,  1,500  miles  farther,  and  reach 
Labrador  and  New  England.  There  is  no 
chance  in  results." 

Asa  candidate,  Garfield  steadily  grew  in  pop- 
ular favor.     He  was  met  with   a  storm    of  de- 
traction, at   the   verv   hour  of  his  nomination, 
and   it  continued   with  increasing  volume  and 
momentum    until   the  close  of    his   victorious 
campaign.     No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortal- 
ity can  censure  escape,  back-wounding  calumny 
the    whitest    virtue    strikes.     What    King    so 
strong  can   tie  the   gall   up   in  the  slanderous 
tongue.^     Under  it  all  he  was  calm,  and  strong, 
and   confident,    never   lost  his  self-possession, 
did    no    unwise   act,    spoke  no  hasty  or  ill-con- 
sidered word.     Indeed,  nothing  in  his  whole  life 
is  more  remarkable  or  more  creditable  than  his 
bearing  through  those  five  full  months  of  vitu- 
peration— a  prolonged  agony  of  trial   to   a   sen- 
sitive   man,  a   constant   and    cruel    draft    upon 
the    powers    of  moral    endurance.      The    great 
mass    of  these    unjust    imputations    passed  un- 
noticed, and,    with   the    general    debris  of    the 
campaign,  fell  into  oblivion.     But  in  a    few   in- 
stances the  iron  entered  his   soul,  and   he   died 
with    the    injury    imforgotten,    if    not    unfor- 
givcn.     One     aspect     of  Garfield's     candidacy 
was  unprecedented.     Never  before  in    the    his- 
torv  of  partisan  contests  in  this  country    had    a 
successful  Presidential  candidate  spoken    freely 
on  passing  events  and   current  issues.      To  at- 
tempt anything  of  the  kind  seemed  novel,  rasli, 


and  even  desperate.     The  older  class  of  voters 
recalled    the   unfortunate    Alabama    letter,    in 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  supposed   to  have   signed 
his  political  death  warrant.     They   remembered 
also  the  hot-tempered  effusion   by  which    Gen. 
Scott  lost  a  large  share  of  his  popularity  before 
his  nomination,  and  the   unfortunate   speeches 
which  rapidly  consumed  the  remainder.      The 
vounger    voters    had   seen   Mr.  Greeley  in   a 
series  of  vigorous  and  orginal  addresses  prepar- 
ing the  pathway  for  his  own  defe«it.      Unmind- 
ful of  these  warnings,  unheeding  the   advice   of 
friends,  G«irfield  spoke  to   large  crowds   as   he 
journeyed  to  and  from  New  York    in  August, 
to  a  great  multitude  in  that  city,  to  delegations 
and   deputations   of  every  kind  that   called   at 
Mentor    during    the    summer     and     autumn. 
With  innumerable  critics  watchful  and  eager  to 
catch    a   phrase    that    might    be    turned  into 
odium  or  ridicule,  or  a  sentence  that  might  be 
distorted    to    his   own   or    his    party's   injury, 
Garfield  did  not  trip  or  halt  in  any   one  of  his 
seventy  speeches.     This  seems  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered   that  he  did 
not  write  what  he  said,  and  yet  spoke  with  such 
logical  consecutiveness    of   thought,  and   such 
admirable   decision    of   phrase,  as    to   defy    the 
accident  of  misreport  and  the  malignity  of  mis- 
representation. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  Presidential  life,  Gar- 
field's experience  did  not  yield  him  pleasure  or 
satisfaction.  The  duties  that  engross  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  President's  time  were  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  were  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  his  legislative  work.  "I  have  been  deal- 
ing all  these  years  with  ideas,"  he  impatiently 
exclaimed  one  day,  "and  here  I'm  dealing  onlv 
with  persons.  I  have  been  heretofore  treating 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  here  I  am  considering  all  day  whether  A 
or  B  shall  be  appointed  to  this  or  to  that  office." 
He  was  earnestly  seeking  some  practical  wav 
of  correcting  the  evils  arising  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  overgrown    and    unwieldy   patron- 
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age — evils  alwajrs   appreciated   and   often   dis- 
cussed by  him,  but  whose  magnitude  had  been 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  since  his 
accession  to  the  Presidency.     Had  he  lived,  a 
comprehensive  improvement  in  the   mode  of 
appointment,  and  in  the  tenure  of  office,  would 
have  been  proposed  by  him,  and  with   the  aid 
of  Congress,  no  doubt,  perfected.     But,  while 
many  of  the  executive  duties  were  not  grateful 
to  him,  he  was  assiduous  and  conscientious  in 
their  discharge.     From  the  very  outset,  he  ex- 
hibited administrative  talent  of  a  high  order. 
He  grasped  the  helm  of  office  with  the  hand  of 
a  master.     In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  constant- 
ly  surprised   many   who  were   not   most  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  in  the  government, 
and  especially  those  who  feared  he  might  be 
lacking  in  the  executive  faculty.     His  disposi- 
tion  of  business   was  orderly   and   rapid;   his 
power  of  analysis  and  his  skill  in  classification 
enabled  him  to  dispatch  a  vast  mass  of  detail 
with  singular  promptness  and  ease ;  his  Cabinet 
meetings  were  admirably  conducted;  his  clear 
presentation  of  official  subjects,  his  well  con- 
sidered suggestions  of  topics  on  which  discus- 
sion was  invited,  his  quick  decision  when  all 
had  been  heard,  combined  to  show  a  thorough- 
ness of   mental  training  as  rare  as  his  natural 
ability,   and  his  facile  adaptation  to  a  new  and 
enlarged  field  of  labor. 

With  perfect  comprehension  of  all  the  inher- 
itances of  the  war,  with  a  cool  calculation  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way,  impelled  always  by  a  gen- 
erous enthusiasm,  Garfield  conceived  that 
much  might  be  done  by  his  administration 
toward  restoring  harmony  between  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union.  He  was  anxious  to 
go  South  and  speak  to  the  people.  As  early  as 
April  he  had  ineffectually  endeavored  to  ar- 
range for  a  trip  to  Nashville,  whither  he  had 
been  cordially  invited,  and  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed a  few  weeks  after  to  find  he  could  not 
go  to  South  Carolina  to  attend  the  centennial 
commemoration   of   the   victory   of   Cowpens; 


but  for  the  autumn,  he  definitely  counted  on 
being  present  at  three  memorable  assemblies  in 
the   South — the  celebration  at  Yorktown,  the 
opening  of  the  Cotton  Exposition  at  Atlanta, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Atmy  of  the  Cumber- 
land at  Chattanooga.     He  was  already  turning 
over  in  his  mind  his  address  foi  each  occasion, 
and   the  three  taken   together,   he  said    to    a 
friend,  gave  him  the  exact  scope  and  verge  he 
needed.     At  Yorktown  he  would  have  before 
him  the  associations  of  a  hundred  years  that 
bound  the  South  and  the  North  in  the  sacred 
memory  of  a  common  danger  and  a  common 
victory ;  at  Atlanta  he  would  present  the  mate- 
rial  interests  and   the  industrial  development 
which  ap]>ealed  to  the  thrift  and  independence 
of  every  household,  and  which  should  unite  the 
two  sections  by  the  instinct  of  self-interest  and 
self-defence.     At  Chattanooga  he  would  revive 
memories  of  the  war  only  to  show  that,  after 
all    its    disasters    and    all    its    sufferings,    the 
country  was  stronger  and  greater,  the  Union 
rendered  indissoluble,  and  the  future,  through 
the  agony  and  blood  of  one  generation,  made 
brighter  and  better  for  all.     Garfield's  ambition 
for  the  success  of  his  administration  was  high. 
With  strong  caution  and  conservatism  in  his 
nature,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  attempting  rash 
experiments,  or  of  resorting  to  the  empiricism 
of  statesmanship ;  but  he  believed  that  renewed 
and  closer  attention  should  be  given   to  ques- 
tions affecting  the  material  interests  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  50,000,000  of  people.     He 
believed  that  our  continental  relations,  exten- 
sive   and   undeveloped  as   they   are,   involved 
responsibility,  and  could  be  cultivated  in  profit- 
able friendship,  or  be  abandoned   to  harmful 
indifference   or  lasting  enmity.     He   believed, 
with  equal  confidence,  that  an  essential   fore- 
runner to  a  new  era  of  national  progress  must 
be  a  feeling  of  contentment  in  every  section  of 
the  Union,  and  a  general  belief  that  the  benefits 
and  burdens  of  government  would  be  common 
to  all.      Himself   a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
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what  ability  and  ambition  may  do  under  Re- 
publican institutions,  he  loved  his  country  with 
a  passion  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  every  wak- 
ing thought  was  given  to  her  advancement. 
He  was  an  American  in  all  his  aspirations,  and 
he  looked  to  the  destiny  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  with  the  philosophical  composure 
of  Jefferson  and  the  demonstrative  confidence 
of  John  Adams. 

The  political  events  which  disturbed  the 
President's  serenity  for  many  weeks  before  that 
fateful  day  in  July,  form  an  important  chapter 
in  his  career,  and,  in  his  own  judgment,  involved 
matters  of  principle  and  of  right,  which  are 
vitally  essential  to  the  constitutional  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Government.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  and  now  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  controversy ;  but  the  events  referred 
to,  however  they  may  continue  to  be  the  source 
of  contention  with  others,  have  become,  so  far 
as  Garfield  is  concerned,  as  much  a  matter  of 
history  as  his  heroism  at  Chickamaugua,  or  his 
illustrious  service  in  the  House.  Detail  is  not 
needed,  full  and  personal.  Antagonism  shall 
not  be  rekindled  bv  any  word  uttered  to-dav. 
The  motives  of  those  opposing  him  are  not  to 
be  here  adversely  interpreted,  nor  their  course 
harshly  characterized;  but  of  the  dead  Presi- 
dent this  is  to  be  said,  and  said  because  his  own 
speech  is  forever  silenced,  and  he  can  be  no 
more  heard  except  through  the  fidelity  and  the 
love  of  surviving  friends.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  controversv  he  so  much  de- 
plored,  the  President  was  never  for  one  moment 
actuated  by  motives  of  gain  to  himself,  or  loss 
to  others.  Least  of  all,  did  he  harbor  revenge ; 
rarelv  did  he  ever  show  resentment,  and  malice 
was  not  in  his  nature.  He  was  congenially 
employed  only  in  the  exchange  of  good  offices, 
and  the  doing  of  kindly  deeds.  There  was  not 
an  hour,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  until 
the  fatal  shot  entered  his  body,  when  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  gladly,  for  the  sake  of  restoring 
harmony,  have  retraced  any  step  he  had  taken. 


if  such  retracing  had  merely  involved  conse- 
quences personal  to  himself.  The  pride  of 
consistency,  or  any  supposed  sense  of  humilia- 
tion, that  might  result  from  surrendering  his 
position,  had  not  a  feather's  weight  with  him. 
No  man  was  less  subject  to  such  influences 
from  within  or  without;  but  after  most  anxious 
deliberation,  and  the  coolest  survey  of  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  solemnly  believed  that  the  true 
prerogatives  of  the  Executive  were  involved  in 
the  issue  which  had  been  raised,  and  that  he 
would  be  unfaithful  to  his  supreme  obligation  if 
he  failed  to  maintain,  in  all  their  vigor,  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  dignities  of  the  great  office. 
He  believed  this  in  all  the  convictions  of  con- 
science, when  in  sound  and  vigorous  health,  and 
he  believed  it  in  his  suffering  and  prostration,  in 
the  last  conscious  thought  which  his  wearied 
mind  bestowed  on  transitory  struggles  of  life. 
More  than  this  need  not  be  said;  less  than  this 
could  not  be  said. 

Justice  to  the  dead,  the  highest  obligation 
that  devolves  upon  the  living,  demands  the  dec- 
laration that,  in  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject, 
actual  or  possible,  the  President  was  content  in 
his  mind,  justified  in  his  conscience,  immovable 
in  his  conclusions. 

The  religious  element  in  Garfield's  character 
was  deep  and  earnest.  In  his  youth  he  es- 
p>oused  the  faith  of  the  Disciples,  a  sect  of  that 
great  Baptist  communion,  which,  in  different 
ecclesiastical  estiblishments,  is  so  numerous 
and  so  influential  through  all  parts  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  broadening  tendency  of 
his  mind,  and  his  active  spirit  of  inquiry,  were 
early  apparent,  and  carried  him  beyond  the  dog- 
mas of  sect  and  the  restraints  of  association. 
In  selecting  a  college  in  which  to  continue  his 
education,  he  rejected  Bethany,  though  pre- 
sided over  by  Alexander  Campbell,  the  great- 
est preacher  of  his  church.  His  reasons  were 
characteristical :  First,  that  Bethany  leaned 
too  heavily  toward  slavery;  and,  second,  that, 
being  himself  a  Disciple,  and  the  son  of  Dis- 
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ciple  parentB,  he  had  little  acquaintance  with 
people  of  other  beliefs,  and  he  thought  it 
would  make  him  more  liberal,  quoting 
his  own  words,  both  in  his  religious 
and  general  views,  to  go  into  a  new 
circle,  and  be  under  new  influences.  The 
liberal  tendency  which  he  anticipated  as  the  re- 
sult of  wider  culture  was  fully  realized.  He 
was  emancipated  from  mere  sectarian  belief, 
and  with  eager  interest  pushed  his  investiga- 
tion in  the  direction  of  modern  progressive 
thought  He  followed  with  quickening  steps 
In  the  paths  of  exploration  and  speculation  so 
fearlessly  trodden  by  Darwin,  by  Huxley,  by 
Tyndall,  and  by  other  living  scientists  of  the 
radical  and  advanced  type.  His  own  church 
binding  its  disciples  by  no  formulated  creed, 
but  accepting  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as 
the  word  of  God,  with  unbiased  liberty  of 
private  interpretation,  favored  if  it  did  not 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  investigation.  Its  mem- 
bers profess  with  sincerity,  and  profess  only  to 
be  of  one  mind  and  one  faith  with  those  who 
followed  the  Master  and  who  were  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch.  But  however  high  Gar- 
field reasoned  of  "fixed  fate,  free  will,  fore- 
knowledge absolute,*'  he  was  never  separated 
from  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  his  affec- 
tions and  in  his  associations.  For  him  it  held 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  to  him  was  the  gate 
to  heaven.  The  world  of  religious  belief  is  full 
of  solecisms  and  contradictions.  A  philosophic 
observer  declares  that  men  by  the  thousand  will 
die  in  defense  of  a  creed  whose  doctrines  they 
do  not  comprehend,  and  whose  tenets  they 
habitually  violate.  It  is  equally  true  that  men 
by  the  thousands  will  cling  to  church  organiza- 
tions with  instinctive  and  undying  fidelity  when 
their  belief  in  mature  years  is  radically  different 
from  that  which  inspires  them  as  neophytes. 
But  after  this  range  of  speculation  and  this  lati- 
tude of  doubt,  Garfield  came  back  always  with 
freshness  and  delight  to  simpler  instincts  of 
religious  faith  which,  earliest  implanted,  longest 


survive.  Not  many  weeks  before  his  assassina- 
tion, walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  with 
a  friend,  and  conversing  on  these  topics  of  per- 
sonal religion,  concerning  which  noble  natures 
have  an  unconquerable  reserve,  he  said  that  he 
found  the  Lord*s  prayer  and  the  simple  peti- 
tions learned  in  infancy  infinitely  restful  to  him, 
not  merely  in  their  stated  repetition,  but  in 
their  casual  and  frequent  recall  as  he  went 
about  the  daily  duties  of  life.  Certain  texts  of 
Scripture  had  a  very  strong  hold  on  his  mem- 
ory and  heart.  He  heard,  while  in  Edinburgh 
some  years  ago,  an  eminent  Scotch  preacher 
who  prefaced  his  sermon  with  reading  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  book  had  been  the  subject  of  careful 
study  with  Garfield  during  all  his  religious  life. 
He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  elocution  of 
the  preacher,  and  declared  that  it  had  imparted 
a  new  and  deeper  meaning  to  the  majestic 
utterances  of  St  Paul.  He  referred  often  in 
after  years  to  that  memorable  service,  and 
dwelt  with  exaltation  of  feeling  upon  the  radi- 
ant promise  and  the  assured  hope  with  which 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  persuaded 
that  "neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."  The  crowning  characteristic  of 
General  Garfield's  religious  opinions,  as  indeed 
all  his  -opinions,  was  his  liberality.  In  all 
things  he  had  charity.  Tolerance  was  of  his 
nature.  He  respected  in  others  the  qualities  he 
possessed  himself;  sincerity  of  conviction  and 
frankness  of  expression.  With  him  the  inquiry 
was  not  as  to  what  a  man  believes,  but  does  he 
believe  it?  The  lines  of  his  friendship  and  his 
confidence  encircled  men  in  every  creed,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life  on  his  ever  lengthening  list  of 
friends  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  a  pious 
Catholic  priest  and  of  an  honest  minded  and 
generous  free-thinker.      On    the    morning  of 
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Saturday,  July  2d,  the  President  was  a  con- 
tented and  happy  man,  not  in  an  ordinary 
degree,  but  joyfully,  almost  boyishly  happy. 
On  his  way  to  the  railroad  station,  to  which 
he  drove  slowly,  in  conscious  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  morning,  with  an  unwonted 
sense  of  leisure  and  a  keen  anticipation  of 
pleasure,  his  talk  was  all  in  the  grateful  and 
gratulatory  vein.  He  felt  that,  after  four 
months  of  trial,  his  administration  was  strong 
in  his  grasp  of  affairs,  strong  in  popular  favor, 
and  destined  to  grow  stronger,  that  grave  diffi- 
culties confronting  him  at  his  inauguration  had 
been  safely  passed.  That  trouble  lay  behind 
him  and  not  before  him.  That  he  was  soon  to 
meet  the  wife  whom  he  loved,  now  recovering 
from  an  illness  which  had  but  lately  disquieted, 
and,  at  times,  almost  unnerved  him;  that  he 
was  going  to  his  alma  mater  to  renew  the  most 
cherished  associations  of  his  young  manhood, 
and  to  exchange  greetings  with  those  whose 
deepening  interest  had  followed  every  step  of 
his  upward  progress,  from  the  day  he  entered 
upon  his  college  course  until  he  had  attained 
the  loftiest  position  in  the  gift  of  his  country- 
men. Surely,  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from 
the  honors  or  triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that 
quiet  July  morning,  James  A.  Garfield  may 
well  have  been  a  happy  man. 

No  foreboding  of  evil  haunted  him,  not  the 
slightest  premonition  of  danger  clouded  liis 
sky ;  his  terrible  fate  was  upon  him  in  an  in- 
stant. One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong, 
confident,  on  the  years  stretching  peacefully  out 
before  him.  The  next  he  lay  wounded,  bleed- 
ing,  helpless,  doomed  to  weary  weeks  of  tor- 
ture, to  silence,  and  the  grave.  Great  in  life, 
he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.  For  no 
cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and 
wickedness,  by  the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was 
thrust  from  the  full  tide  of  this  world's  interest, 
from  its  hopes,  its  aspirations,  its  victories,  into 
the  visible  presence  of  death,  and  he  did  not 
quail,  not  alone  for  the  one  short  moment   in 


which,  stunned  and   dazed,  he  could  give   up 
life,  hardly   aware   of   its   relinquishment,    but 
through  days  of  deadly  languor,  through  weeks 
of  agony,  that  was  not  less  agony  because  si- 
lently borne.     With  clear  sight  and  calm  cour- 
age  he   looked    into   his  open   grave.      What 
blight  and  ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes  i    Whose 
lips  may  tell  what  brilliant  broken  plans,  w^hat 
baffled    high    ambitions,    what     sundering    of 
strong,  warm,  manhood  friendships,  what  bit- 
ter rending  of  sweet  household  ties!     Behind 
him  a  proud,  expectant  Nation,  a  great  host  of 
sustaining     friends,    a    cherished    and     happy 
mother,  wearing  the  full   rich   honors  of   her 
early  toil  and  tears,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  whose 
whole  life  lay  in  his;  the  little  boys  not  yet 
emerged  from    childhood^s   day  of  frolic;  the 
fair    young    daughter,    the    sturdy    sons    just 
springing  into  closest  companionship,  claiming 
every  day  and  every  day  rewarding  a  father*s 
love  and  care,  and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  re- 
joicing power  to   meet  all  demands!      Before 
him,  desolation  and  great  darkness,  and  his  soul 
was  not  shaken.     His  countrymen  were  thrilled 
with  an  instant,  profound,  and  universal  sym- 
pathy.    Masterful   in   his  mortal  weakness,  he 
became  the  center  of  a  Nation's  love,  enshrined 
in  the  prayers  of  a  world ;  but  all   the  love  and 
all  the  sympathy,  could  not  share  with  him  his 
suffering,     lie  trod  the  wine-press  alone.  With 
unfaltering  front  he  faced  death.     With  unfail- 
ing tenderness  he  took  leave  of  life.       Above 
the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin's  bullet,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  God.     With  simple  resigna- 
tion  he  bowed   to  the  divine  decree.     As  the 
end  drew  near  his  early  craving  for  the  sea  re- 
turned.     The   stately    mansion   of   power  had 
been  to  him  the  weary  hospital  of  pain,  and   he 
begged   to  be  taken  from  its  prison  walls,  from 
its  oppressive,   stifling  air,  from   its  homeless- 
ness   and    its    hopelessness.      Gently,    silently, 
the  love  of  a  great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer 
to  the  longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or 
to  die,  as  God  should  will.     Within  sight  of  its 
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heaving  billows,  within  sound  of  its  manifold  i 
voices,  with  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to  I 
the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfully  upon 
the  ocean's  changing  wonders,  on  its  far  sails 
whitening  in  the  morning  light,  on  its  restless 
waves  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  be- 
nciith  the  noondav  sun,  on  the  red  clouds  of 
evening  reaching  low  to  the  horizon,  on  the  se- 


rene and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars.  Let  us 
think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  mean- 
ing, which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may 
know.  Let  us  believe  that,  in  the  silence  of 
the  receding  world,  he  heard  the  great  wave 
breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and  felt  already 
upon  his  wasted  brow,  the  breath  of  the  eternal 
morning. 
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OHN  F.  MILLER,  of  Cali- 
fomia,  was  born  in  Indiana,  in 
1831.  He  attended  an  acade- 
my in  South  Bend,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  college,  in  Chicago;  but 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  a  collegiate 
course,  and  in  1849  began  the  study  of 
law.  He  graduated  from  the  New 
York  State  Law  School  in  1852,  and  be- 
gan practicing  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  South  Bend,  Indiana.  He  soon  went 
West,  and  practiced  law  for  three  years 
in  California,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  returned  and  resumed  practice 
in  his  native  State,  and  in  i860  he  had 
gained  such  prominence  that  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Legislature  to  enter 
the  service  of  his   country    as    a  soldier. 

His    record   in   the  army   was  that  of  a 

■J 

gallant  soldier  and  officer.  He  entered 
as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana 
Volunteers,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Brevet  Major-General  for  conspicuous 
bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  Soon 
after  entering  active  service  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and 
served  under  the  command    of  Sherman, 


Buell,  Rosecrans,  and  Thomas,  at  various 
times.  He  received  severe  wounds  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  and  Liberty  Gap. 

He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, where  he  commanded  the  left 
division  composed  of  eight  thousand 
men.  When  the  war  closed,  he  declined 
a  tempting  offer  to  enter  the  regular 
army,  and  returned  to  the  peace  of  pri- 
vate life. 

He  chose  California  as  his  home,  and 
settled  in  San  Francisco,  of  which  port 
he  was  appointed  Collector,  and  sen-ed 
four  years,  after  which  he  declined  a  re- 
appointment.  He  was  a  prominent  Re- 
publican in  the  politics  of  the  State,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  Presidential  Elector 
in  1872,  1876,  and  again  in  iSSo.  In 
1879  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  has  labored 
assiduously  for  the  advancement  and 
welfare  of  his  adopted  State.  In  iSSo  he 
was  the  successful  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  to  succeed  Newton  Booth. 
He  has  shown  himself  an  able  legislator, 
and  occupies  positions  on  various  im- 
portant committees,  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States. 
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CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 


Mr,  Mater's  Speech,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Feb,  28,  tSSi, 


Mr.  President:  This  measure  is  not  a 
surprise  to  the  Senate,  nor  a  new  revelation  to 
the  country.  It  has  been  before  Congress  more 
than  once,  if  not  in  the  precise  form  in  which  it 
is  now  presented,  in  substance  the  same,  and  it 
has  passed  the  ordeal  of  analytical  debate,  and 
received  the  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses. 
Except  for  the  Executive  veto  it  would  have 
been  long  ago  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  again 
presented,  not  only  under  circumstances  as  im- 
perative in  their  demands  for  its  enactment,  but 
with  every  objection  to  the  veto  removed,  and 
every  argument  made  again t  its  approval  swept 
away.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  hi^^tory 
of  this  measure,  that  the  action  that  has  cleared 
its  way  of  the  impediments  which  were  made 
the  reasons  for  the  veto,  was  inaugurated  ami 
consummated  with  splendid  persistence  and 
energy  by  the  same  administration  whose  Ex- 
ecutive interposed  the  veto  against  it.  Without 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  motive  of  the 
Hayes  administration  in  this  proceeding, 
whether  its  action  was  in  obedience  to  a  convic- 
tion that  the  measure  was  in  itself  right  and  ex- 
pedient, or  to  a  public  sentiment  so  strong  and 
universal  as  to  demand  the  utmost  vigor  in  the 
diplomacy  necessary  for  the  removal  of  all  im- 
pediments to  its  progress,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  result  of  this  diplomatic  action 
has  been  to  add  a  new  phase  to  the  question 
in  respect  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
itself. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  this  fact,  it  may 
be  proper  to  indulge  in  historical  reminiscence 
for  .1  moment.     For  many  years  complaints  had 


ocQn  made  against  the  introduction  into  the 
United  States  of  the  peculiar  people  who  come 
from  China,  and  the  Congress,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  so  is^  appreciated 
the  evil  complained  of  as  to  pass  a  bill  to  in- 
terdict it. 

The  Executive  Department  had,  prior  to  that 
action,  with  diplomatic  finesse^  approached  the 
imperial  throne  of  China,  with  intent,  as  was 
said,  to  ascertain  whether  such  an  interdiction 
of  Coolie  importation,  or  immigration  so  called, 
into  the  United  States,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  friendly  relations  with  China,  and 
had  been  informed  by  the  diploniat,  to  whom 
the  delicate  task  had  been  committed,  that  such 
interdiction  would  not  be  favorably  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  Government.  Hence,  when  Con- 
grees,  with  surprising  audacity,  passed  the  bill 
of  interdiction,  the  Executive,  believing  in  the 
truth  of  the  information  given  him,  thought  it 
prudent  and  expedient  to  veto  the  bill,  but  im- 
mediately, in  pursuance  of  authority  granted  by 
Congress,  he  appointed  three  commissioners  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  by  which  the  consent  of 
China  should  be  given  to  the  interdiction  pro- 
posed by  Congress.  These  commissioners  ap- 
peared before  the  Government  of  China  upon 
this  special  mission,  and  presented  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
affirmatively,  positively,  and  authoritatively 
made,  and  after  the  usual  diplomatic  ceremonies, 
representations,  misrepresentations,  avowals, 
and  concealments,  the  treaty  was  made,  the 
concession  granted,  an(|  the  interdiction  agreed 
upon.       This   treaty   was    presented    here  and 
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ratified  by  the  Senate  with  what  unanimity  Sen- 
ators know,  and  which  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
forbid  me  to  describe. 

The  new  phase  of  this  question,  which  we 
may  as  well  consider  in  the  outset,  suggests  the 
spectacle  which  this  nation  should  present  if 
Congress  were  to  vote  this  or  a  similar  measure 
down.  A  great  nation  cannot  afford  inconsist- 
ency in  action,  nor  betray  a  vacillating,  stagger- 
ing, inconstant  policy  in  its  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  No  really  great  people  will  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  world  through  their 
government  as  a  nation  irresolute,  fickle,  feeble, 
or  petulant;  one  day  eagerly  demanding  of  its 
neighbor  an  agreement  or  concession,  which  on 
the  next  it  nervously  repudiates  or  casts  aside. 
Can  we  make  a  solemn  request  of  China, 
through  the  pomp  of  an  extraordinary  embassy, 
and  the  ceremony  of  diplomatic  negotiations, 
and  with  prudent  dispatch  exchange  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  granting  our  request,  and 
within  less  than  half  a  year  after  such  ex- 
change is  made,  cast  aside  the  concession,  and, 
with  childish  irresolution,  ignore  the  whole 
proceeding.^  Can  we  afford  to  make  such 
a  confession  of  American  imbecility  to  anv 
oriental  power?  The  adoption  of  this  or  sonic 
such  measure  becomes  necessary,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  the  intelligent  and  consistent  execu- 
tion of  a  policy  adopted  by  this  government 
under  the  sanction  of   a   treaty    with   another 


great  nation. 


If  the  Executive  department,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  all  under- 
stood and  appreciated  their  own  action  in  respect 
of  this  measure;  if,  in  the  negotiation  and  rati- 
fication of  the  new  treaty  with  China,  the  Ex- 
ecutivc  and  the  Senate  did  not  act  without 
thought,  in  blind,  inconsiderate  recklessness — 
and  we  know  they  did  not  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  passage  of  the  fifteen 
passenger  bill,  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  it  was  doing — and  we  know  it  had — then 
the  policy  of  this  government  in  respect  of  so- 


called  Chinese  immigration  has    been    authori- 
tatively settled. 

This  proposition  is  submitted  with  the  greater 
confidence  because  the  action  I  have   described 
was   in   obedience   to,  and   in  harmony  with,  a 
public   sentiment,  which  seems  to  have  perme- 
ated the  whole  country.     For  the  evidence   of 
the  existence  of  such   a  sentiment,  it    is    only 
necessary  to  produce  the  declarations  upon  this 
subject  of  the  two  great  historical  parties  of  the 
country,   deliberately   made  by  their    national 
conventions  of  1880.     One  of  these  (the  Demo- 
cratic convention) declared  that  there  shall  be: — - 

No  more  Chinese  imniigfration  except  for  travel,  edu- 
cation, and  foreif^n  commerce,  and  therein  carefully 
>ruarded. 

The  other  (the  Republican  convention)  de- 
clared that; — 

Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immi|pration  and  inter 
course  between  the  United  States  and  f oreijn^  natioos 
rests  with  Cong^ress,  or  with  the  United  States  and  its 
treaty -making-  power,  the  Republican  party,  regarding- 
the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese  as  an  evil  of 
great  magnitude,  invokes  the  exercise  of  these  powers  to 
restrain  and  limit  the  immigration,  by  the  enactment  of 
such  just,  humane,  and  reasonable  provisions  as  will  pro- 
duce that  result. 

These  are  the  declarations  of  the  two  great 
political  parties,  in  whose  ranks  are  enrolled 
nearly  ail  tlie  voters  of  the  United  States;  and 
whoever  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  election, 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  principles  and 
policy  expressed  by  those  dechu-ations,  whether 
he  voted  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
ijreat  parties.  Both  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
ilency  were  pledged  to  tlie  adoption  and  execu- 
tion of  tlie  policy  of  restriction,  thus  declared 
by  their  respective  parties,  and  the  candidatc 
who  was  successful  at  the  polls,  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  not  only  gave  expression  to  the  sen- 
timent of  his  party  and  the  country,  but  with  a 
clearness  and  conciseness  which  distinguished 
all  his  utterances  upon  great  public  questions, 
gave  the  reasons  for  that  public  sentiment.     He 

said: 

The  recent  movement  of  the  Chinese  to  our  Pacific 
Coast  p.nrtiikcs  hut  lUtle  of  the  qualities  of  an  immigra- 
tion, cither  in  its  purposes  or  results,.  It  is  too  much  like 
an  importation  to  be   welcomed   without  restriction;  too 
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much  like  un  invasion  to  be  looked  u]>on  without  solici- 
tude. We  cannot  consent  to  allow  any  form  of  servile 
labor  to  l>e  introduced  amonf;^  us  under  the  fi^ise  of  imini* 
gr.\i\on. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper,  also,  to  con- 
sider the  probable  effect  of  a  failure  or  refusal 
of  Congress  to  pass  this  bill,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  coolies  into  the  United 
States  in  the  future.  An  adverse  vote  upon 
such  a  measure,  is  an  invitation  to  the  Chinese 
to  come.  It  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  re- 
versed its  policy,  and  is  now  in  favor  of  the 
unrestricted  importation  of  Chinese;  that  it 
looks  with  favor  upon  the  Chinese  in- 
vasion now  in  progress.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  that  the  hostilitv  to  the  influx  of 
Chinese  upon  the  Pacific  coast  displayed  by 
the  |>eople  of  California,  has  operated  as  a  re- 
striction, and  has  discouraged  the  importation  of 
Chinese  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  not  a  tenth  part  the  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  coimtrv  there  would  have  been 
had  this  determined  hostilitv  never  been  shown. 
Despite  the  inhospitality,  not  to  say  resistance, 
of  the  California  people  to  the  Chinese,  some- 
times, while  waitinj^  for  the  action  of  the 
general  government,  diflieult  to  restrain  within 
the  bounds  of  peaceable  assertion,  they  have 
poured  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  constantly 
increased  numbers  during  the  past  year,  the 
total  number  of  arrivals  at  San  Francisco  alone 
during  1881  l^eing  18,561.  Nearly  two  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  of  January,  and 
there  have  arrived,  as  the  newspapers  show, 
about  four  thousand  more. 

The  defeat  of  this  measure  now  is  a  shout  of 
welcome  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  myriad 
host  of  these  strange  people  to  come  and  occupy 
the  land,  and  it  is  a  rebuke  to  the  American 
citizens,  who  have  so  long  stood  guard  upon 
the  western  shore  of  this  continent,  and  who, 
seeing  the  danger,  have  with  a  fortitude  and 
forbearance  most  admirable,  raised  and  main- 
tained   the    only    barrier   against    a    stealthy. 


strategic,  but  peaceful  invasion,  as  destructive  in 
its  results  and  more  potent  for  evil  than  an  in- 
vasion by  an  army  with  banners.  An  adverse 
vote  now,  is  to  commission  under  the  broad 
seal  of  the  United  States,  all  the  speculators  in 
human  labor,  all  the  importers  of  human 
muscle,  all  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  to  ply 
their  infamous  trade  without  impediment  imder 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  and  empty 
the  teeming,  seething  slave  pens  of  China  upon 
the  soil  of  California!  I  forbear  further  spec- 
ulation  upon  the  results  likely  to  flow  from 
such  a  vote,  for  it  presents  pictures  to  the 
mind  which  one  would  not  willingly  con- 
template. 

These  considerations  which  I  have  presented 
ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  decisive  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate  upon  this  measure;  and  I  should 
regard  the  argument  as  closed  did  I  not  know, 
that  there  still  remain  those  who  do  not  con- 
sider the  question  as  settled,  and  who  insist  upon 
further  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  a  policy  of 
restriction,  as  applied  to  the  Chinese.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  place  the  consideration 
of  consistency  or  mere  appearances  above  con- 
sideration of  right  or  justice;  but  since  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  our  relations  with 
China,  nor  in  our  domestic  concerns,  which 
renders  a  reversal  of  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment proper  or  necessary,  1  insist  that,  if  the 
measure  of  restriction  was  right  and  good  policy 
when  Congress  passed  the  fifteenth  passenger 
bill,  and  when  the  late  treatv  with  China 
\%as  negotiated  and  ratified,  it  is  right  and  ex- 
pedient now. 

This  measure  had  its  origin  in  California. 
It  has  been  pressed  with  great  vigor  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  Con- 
gress, for  many  years.  It  has  not  been  urged 
with  wild  vehement  declamation,  by  thought- 
less men,  at  the  behest  of  an  ignorant,  unthink- 
ing, prejudiced  constituency.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  incontrovertible  fact  and  passionlesc 
reasoning,  and  enforced  by  the  Logic  of  events. 
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Behind  these  Representatives  was  an  intelli- 
gent, conscientious  public  sentiment — univer- 
sal in  a  constituency,  as  honest,  generous,  intel- 
ligent, courageous,  and  humane,  as  any  in  the 
Republic. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  advocates  of  Chinese 
restriction  were  to  be  found  only  among  the 
vicious,  unlettered  foreign  element  of  California 
society.  To  show  the  fact,  in  respect  of  this 
contention,  the  legislature  of  California,  in 
1878,  provided  for  a  vote  of  the  people  upon  the 
question  of  Chinese  immigration  (so  called),  to 
be  had  at  the  general  election  of  1879.  The 
vote  was  legally  taken,  without  excitement,  and 
the  response  was  general.  When  the  ballots 
were  counted,  there  were  found  to  be  883  votes 
for  Chinese  immigration,  and  154,638  against 
it.  A  similar  vote  was  taken  in  Nevada,  and 
resulted  as  follows:  183  votes  for  Chinese  im- 
migration and  17,259  votes  against  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  count  of  noses  is  an  inef- 
fectual and  illusory  method  of  settling  great 
questions,  but  this  vote  of  these  two  States 
settled  the  contention  intended  to  be  settled; 
and  demonstrated  that  the  people,  of  all  others 
in  the  United  States,  who  know  most  of  the 
Chinese  evil,  and  who  are  most  competent 
to  judge  of  the  necessity  for  restriction,  arc 
practically  unanimous  in  the  support  of  this 
measure. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  vote  of  Cali- 
fornia was  the  effect  of  an  hysterical  spasm, 
which  had  suddenly  seized  the  minds  of  154,000 
voters,  representing  the  sentiment  of  800,000 
people.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  this  people 
had  witnessed  the  effect  of  coolie  importation. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  these  vot- 
ers had  met  face  to  face,  considered,  weighed, 
and  discussed  the  great  question  upon  which 
they  were  at  last  called  upon,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn and  deliberate  manner,  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. I  do  not  cite  this  extraordinary  vote  as  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  Chinese  re- 
striction; but  1   present  it  as  an   important  fact 


suggestive  of  argument.     It    may   be   that  the 
people  who  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Chinese  invasion  are  all   wrong,  and   that 
those  who  have  seen  nothing  of  it,  vrho  have 
but  heard  something  of  it,  are  more   competent 
(being  disinterested)  to  judge  of  its   possible, 
probable,  and    actual   effects,  than    those   vrho 
have  had  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  actual  con- 
tinuous experience  and  contact  with  the  Chi- 
nese colony  in  America ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Chinese  question  is  to  be  settled  upon  consider- 
ations other  than  those  practical,  common  sense 
reasons  and  principles  which  form  the  basis  of 
political  science. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  in  dealing  with 
great   questions  of  governmental    policy,   that 
sentiment,  or  a  sort  of  emotional   inspiration, 
has  seized  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the 
solution  of  great  problems,  by  which  they  have 
been  lifted  up  into  the  ethereal  heights  of  moral 
abstraction.     I  trust,  that  while  we  attempt  the 
path  of  inquiry  in  this  instance,  we  shall  keep 
our  feet  firmly  upon  the  earth.     This  question 
relates  to  this  planet,  and  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  some  of  its   inhabitants;  it  is  of   the 
earth  earthly;  it  involves  principles  of  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political   science,  rather  than  a 
question  of  morals;  it  is  a  question  of  national 
policy,  and  should  be  subjected  to  philosophical 
analysis.     Moreover,  the  question  is  of  to-day. 
The  conditions  of  the  world  of  mankind,  at  the 
present  moment,  are  those  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.     If  mankind  existed  now  in  one  grand 
co-operative  society,  in  one  universal  union,  un- 
der one  system  of   laws,   in    a   vast  homogen- 
eous  brotherhood,   serenely  l^atified,  innocent 
of   all  selfish    aims   and   unholy    desires,    with 
one   visible   temporal  ruler,  whose   judgments 
should  be   justice,  and   whose  sway  should  be 
eternal,  then  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  this 
measure. 

But  the  millenium  has  not  yet  begun,  and 
man  exists  now,  as  he  has  existed  always — in 
the  economy  of  Providence — in  societies  called 
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nations,  separated  by  the  peculiarities,  if  not  the 
antipathies  of  race.  In  truth,  the  history  of 
mankind  is,  for  the  most  part,  descriptive  of 
racial  conflicts  and  the  struggles  between  na- 
tiojis  for  existence.  By  a  perfectly  natural 
process  these  nations  have  evolved  distinct 
civilizations,  as  diverse  in  their  characteristics 
as  the  races  of  men  from  which  thev  have 
sprung.  These  may  be  properly  grouped 
into  two  grand  divisions,  the  civilization  of 
the  East  and  the  civilization  of  the  Weht. 
These  two  great  and  diverse  civilizations  have 
Bnallv  met  on  the  American  shore  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Ocean. 

During  the  late  depression  in  business 
affairs,  which  existed  for  three  or  four  years 
in  California,  while  thousands  of  white  men 
and  women  were  walking  the  streets,  begging 
and  pleading  for  an  opportunity  to  give  their 
honest  labor  for  any  wages,  the  great  steam- 
ers made  their  regular  arrivals  from  Chi- 
na, and  discharged  at  the  wharves  of  San 
Francisco,  their  accustomed  cargoes  of  Chi- 
nese, who  were  conveyed  through  the  city  to 
the  distributing  dens  of  the  Six  Companies, 
and,  within  three  or  four  days  after  arrival, 
every  Chinaman  was  in  his  place  at  work,  and 
the  white  people  unemployed  still  went  about 
the  streets.  This  continued  until  the  white 
laboring  men  rose  in  their  desperation  and 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Chinese  colon v 
when  the  inHux  was  temporarily  checked,  but 
now  since  business  has  revived,  and  the  pres- 
sure is  removed,  the  Chinese  come  in  vastlv  in- 
creased  numbers,  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  de- 
partures averaging  about  one  thousand  per 
month  at  San  Francisco  alone.  The  importers 
of  Chinese  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  open- 
ings for  their  cargoes  now,  and  when  trans- 
portation from  California  to  the  Eastern  Stales 
is  cheapened,  as  it  soon  will  be,  they  will  extend 
their  operations  into  the  Middle  and  p'astcrn 
States,  unless  prevented  by  law,  for  wherever 
there   is   a   white   man  or    woman  at  work  for 


wages,  whether  at  the  shoe  bench,  in  the 
factory,  or  on  the  farm,  there  is  an  opening  for 
a  Chinaman.  No  matter  how  low  the  wages 
mav  be,  the  Chinaman  can  afford  to  work  for 
still  lower  wages,  and  if  the  competition  is  free, 
he  will  take  the  white  man's  place. 

At  this  point  we  are  met  by  the  query  from  a 
certain  class  of  political  economists,   "What  of 
it?       Suppose    the    Chinese    work    for  lower 
wages  than  white  men,  is  it  not  advantageous 
to  the  country  to   employ  them.^"       The  first 
answer  to  such  questions  is,  that  by  this  process 
white  men  are  supplanted  by  Chinese.     It  is  a 
substitution  of  Chinese  and  their  civilization  for 
white  men  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.     This 
involves    considerations     higher     than     mere 
economic    theories.       If    the   Chinese    are   as 
desirable    as    citizens,    if  they   ard   in   all   the 
essential  elements  of  manhood  the  peers  or  the 
superiors  to  the  Caucasian ;  if  they  will  protect 
American   interests,   foster   American    institu- 
tions, and  become  the  patriotic  defenders  of  Re- 
publican government;  if  their  civilization  does 
not  antagonize  ours  nor  contaminate  it;  if  they 
are  free,  independent  men,  fit  for   liberty   and 
self-government     as      European      immigrants 
generally  are,   tjien    we  may    begin   argument 
upon  the  question  whether  it  is  better  or  worse, 
wise  or  unwise,  to  permit  white  men,  American 
citizens,  or  men  of  kindred  races   to   be  sup- 
planted and  the  Chinese  to   \k-  substituted    in 
their  places.     Until  all  this  and   more   can   be 
shown  the  advocates  of  Chinese  importation  or 
immigration  have  no  base  upon  which  to   even 
begin  to  build  an  argument 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in 
San  Francisco  are  still  more  suggestive.  This 
business  was  formerly  carried  on  exclusively  by 
white  people,  many  hundreds  finding  steady 
and  lucrative  employment  in  that  trade.  I 
have  here  the  certified  statement  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  San 
Francisco,  showing  the  number  of  white  people 
and  Chinese,  relativelv  employed  on  the  first  of 
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November  hist   in    the  manufacture  of  cigars. 
The  statement  is  as  follows : 
Number  of  white  men  employed,      -     •     -    493 
Number  of  white  women  employed,  •    •       170 

Total  whites, 663 

Number  of  Chinese  employed,  -     -    •    •   5,182 

The  facts  of  this  statement  were  carefully 
ascertained  by  three  deputy  collectors.  The 
San  Francisco  Assembly  of  Trades  certify  that 
there  are  8,265  Chinese  employed  in  laundries. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  white  women  who 
formerly  did  this  work  have  been  quite  driven 
out  of  that  employment.  The  same  authority 
certifies  that  the  number  of  Chinese  now  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  San 
Francisco,  is  7,510,  and  the  number  of  whites  so 
employed  is  1,000.  In  many  industries  the 
Chinese  have  entirely  supplanted  the  white 
laborers,  and  thousands  of  our  white  people 
have  quit  California  and  sought  immunity  from 
this  grinding  competition  in  other  and  better 
favored  regions. 

If  vou  would  "secure  the  blessing's  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  there  must  be 
some  place  reserved  in  which,  and  upon  which, 
posterity  can  exist.  What  will  the  blessings  of 
liberty  be  worth  to  posterity  if  you  give  iij>  the 
country  to  the  Chinese.^  If  China  is  to  be  the 
brceding-gTOiuKl  for  peopling  this  country,  what 
chance  r)f  American  posterity?  We  of  this  age 
hold  this  land  in  trust  for  our  race  and  kindred. 
We  hold  Republican  government  and  free  in- 
stitutions in  trust  for  American  posterity.  That 
trust  ou«;ht  not  to  be  betrayed.  If  the  Chinese 
should  invade  the  Pacific  coast  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  what  a  magnificent  spectacle  of 
martial    resistance    would    be    presented    to    a 


startled  world!  The  mere  intimation  of  an 
attempt  to  make  conquest  of  our  western 
shore  by  force  would  rouse  the  nation  to  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm  in  its  defense.  For  years 
a  peaceful,  sly,  stragetic  conquest  has  been  in 
progress,  and  American  statesmanship  has  been 
almost  silent,  until  the  people  have  demanded 
action. 

The  land  which  is  being  overrun  by  the 
oriental  invader  is  the  fairest  portion  of  our 
heritage.  It  is  the  land  of  the  vine  and  the  tig 
tree ;  the  home  of  the  orange,  the  olive,  and  the 
pomegranate.  Its  winter  is  a  perpetual  spring, 
and  its  summer  is  a  golden  harvest  There  the 
northern  pine  peacefully  sways  against  the 
southern  palm ;  the  tender  azalea  and  the  hardy 
rose  mingle  their  sweet  perfume,  and  the  tropic 
vine  encircles  the  sturdy  oak.  Its  vallevs  are 
rich  and  glorious  with  luscious  fruits  and  wav- 
ing grain,  and  its  lofty 

"Mountains  like  giants  stand, 
To  sentinel  the  enchanted  land." 

I  would  see  its  fertile  plains  its  sequestered 
vales,  its  vine-clad  hills,  its  deep  blue  canons, 
its  furrowed  mountain-sides,  dotted  all  over 
with  American  homes — the  homes  of  a  free, 
hapjn-  people,  resonant  with  the  sweet  voices  of 
fiaxen  haired  children,  and  ringing  with  the 
joyous  laughter  of  maidens  fair — 

"Soft  us  her  diinc,  and  sunny  as  her  skies — " 
like  the  homes  of   New  England;  yet  brighter 
and  better  far  shall  be  the  homes  which  are  t«> 
be  builded  in   that   wonder-land  by   the  sun^et 
sea,    the    homes   of   a    race    from    which    shall 

spring 

••'nil-  flower  of  men. 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
.Vnd  be  thf  fair  be^^innin^  of  a  time." 
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EORGE  FRISBIE  HOAR 
was  born  at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  29th  of  August, 
1826.  He  pursued  his  prepara- 
tory studies  at  Concord  Academy, 
iuid  completed,  a  thorough  collegiate 
course  at  Harvard  College,  graduating  in 
1846.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
in  the  Dane  Law  School,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  graduated  from  that  depart- 
ment, and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar  in  1849.  He  settled  at  Worcester, 
where  he  entered  upon  and  followed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  success. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  and  five 
years  later  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress. His  services  were  so  acceptable  to 
his  constituents  that  he  was  continued  as 
their  representative  in  the  Forty-sec- 
ond, Forty-third,  and  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gresses, and  declined  a  renomination  to 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress. 

During  his  eight  years  of  service  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Hoar  made  for  himself  a 
national  reputation.  By  his  integrity  and 
ability  he  won  the  esteem  and  confidence. 


not  only  of  his  immediate  constituency, 
but  of  the  better  class  throughout  the 
whole  country.  In  1877  ^®  ^^  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
succeed  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell. 

He  has  maintained  a  leading  position 
among  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Senate,  and  is  an  industrious  and  faithful 
public  servant.  His  labors  arc  not  con- 
fined to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  committee  room  his 
influence  and  ability  are  largely  felt.  He 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  and  holds  working 
positions  on  the  following  Comittees: 
the  Judiciary,  Claims,  Patents,  and  the 
joint  committee  on  the  Congressional 
Library.  In  187 1,  and  again  in  1877, 
he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  State 
Republican  Conventions  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Conventions  of  1876  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  1880  in  Chicago.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  latter  convention, 
and  performed  the  delicate  task  with 
honor  to  himself,  and  acceptably  to  the 
various  parties. 

In  1876  he  was  one  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  the  Belknap  im- 
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peachment   trial ;  and    the  same  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commis- 


sion. 


Mr.  Hoar  took  strong  grounds  against 
the  Anti-Chinese  Bill,  and  made  one  of 
the  principal  speeches  against  that  meas- 
ure in  reply    to   Senator   Miller,  of  Cali- 


fornia. Besides  his  important  duties  in 
Congress,  he  was  one  of  the  Overseers  of 
the  Harvard  College  from  1874  to  18S0. 
At  the  1883  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  Mr.  Hoar  was  again  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  jjeriod 
of  six  years,  commencing  March  4,  1883. 


CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 


Mr,  Hoar's  Speech,  delivered  in  the  Untied  States  Senate,  Feb.  aSth,  1882. 


Mr.  President  :  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
American  people  founded  a  nation  upon  the 
moral  law.  They  overthrew  by  force  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  and  separated 
themselves  from  the  country  that  had  planted 
them,  alleging  as  their  justification  to  mankind 
certain  propositions  which  they  held  to  be  self- 
evident. 

Thev   declared — and   that  declaration  is  the 
one  foremost  action  of  human  history — that  all 
men  equally  derive  from  their  Creator  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  equality  in  the 
right  to  that  pursuit  is  the  fundamental  rule  of 
the    divine   justice    in  its  application  to    man- 
kind ;    that  its  security   is   the  end    for    which 
governments   are   formed,  and    its  destruction 
good    cause  why  governments  should  be  over- 
thrown.    For   a    hundred  years    this   principle 
has  been  held  in  honor.     Under  its   beneficent 
operation   we   have  grown  almost  twenty-fold. 
Thirteen  States  have  become  thirty-eight  ;  three 
millions    have   become    fifty   millions  ;    wealth 
and  comfort  and  education  and  art  have  flour- 
ished in  still  larger  proportion.     Every  twenty 
\ears    there  is    added  to  the   valuation   of  this 
«  ountry  wealth  enough  to  buy  the  whole  Ger- 
man Empire,  with   its  buildings  and   its   ships. 


and  its  invested  property.  This  has  been  the 
magnet  that  has  drawn  immigration  hither. 
The  human  stream  hemmed  in  by  banks  invisi- 
ble but  impassable,  does  not  turn  towards  Mex- 
ico, which  can  feed  and  clothe  a  world,  or  South 
America  which  can  feed  and  clothe  a  hundreil 
worlds,  but  seeks  only  that  belt  of  States  where 
it  finds  this  law  in  operation.  The  marvels  of 
comfort  and  happiness  it  has  wrought  for  us 
scarcely  surpass  what  it  has  done  for  other 
countries.  The  immigrant  sends  back  the  me^. 
sage  to  those  he  has  left  behind.  There  i!> 
scarcely  a  nation  in  Europe  west  of  Russia 
which  has  not  felt  the  force  of  our  example, 
and  whose  institutions  are  not  more  or  less 
slowly  approximating  to  our  own. 

Every  new  State  as  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
great  family  binds  this  declaration  as  a  frontlet 
upon  its  forehead.  Twenty-four  of  the  Stites, 
including  California  herself,  declare  it  in  the 
very  opening  sentence  of  their  constitutions. 
The  insertion  of  the  phrase,  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  in  the  enumeration  of  the  natural 
rights,  for  securing  which  government  is  or- 
dained and  the  denial  of  which  constitutes  just 
cause  for  its  overthrow,  was  intended  as  an 
explicit    affirmation    that    the    right    of    every 
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human  being  who  obeys  the  equal  laws  to  go 
everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  his 
welfare  may  require  is  beyond  the  rightful  con- 
trol of  government.  It  is  a  birthright  derived 
immediately  from  Mim  who  "made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.** 
He  made,  so  our  fathers  held,  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  men.  He  gave  them  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth  wherein  to  dwell.  He  reserved  for 
himself  by  his  agents,  heat,  and  cold,  and  climate, 
and  soil,  and  water,  and  land,  to  determine  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation.  It  has  long  been 
the  fashion  in  some  quarters,  when  honor,  jus- 
tice, good  faitli,  human  rights  are  appealed  to, 
and  especially  when  the  truths  declared  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  invoked  as  guides  in  legislation,  to 
stigmatize  those  who  make  the  appeal  as  senti- 
mentalists, incapable  of  dealing  with  practical 
affairs.  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
falsehood  of  this  notion.  The  men  who  erected 
the  structure  of  this  government  were  good, 
practical  builders,  and  knew  well  the  quality  of 
the  corner-stone  when  they  laid  it.  When  they 
put  forth  for  the  consideration  of  their  contem- 
poraries and  of  posterity  the  declaration,  which 
they  thought  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind  required  of  them,  they  weighed 
carefully  the  fundamental  proposition  on  which 
their  immortal  argument  rested.  Lord  Chat- 
ham's famous  sentence  will  bear  repeating  again : 

When  your  T^rdships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted 
to  us  from  America,  when  you  consider  their  decency, 
firmness  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause, 
and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself  I  must 
declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation 
— and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study,  I  have  read  Thucy- 
dides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of 
the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasonings,  force  of  saj^ac- 
ity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication 
of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can 
stand  in  preference  to  the  funeral  Confess  assembled  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  doctrine  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  i» 
an  inalienable  right,   with  which  men  are   en-    | 


dowed  by  their  Creator,  asserted  by  as  religious 
a  people  as  ever  lived,  at  the  most  religious 
period  of  their  history,  propounded  by  as  wise, 
practical,  and  far-sighted  statesmen  as  ever 
lived,  as  the  vindication  for  the  most  momentous 
public  act  of  their  generation,  was  intended  to 
commit  the  American  people,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  to  the  assertion  that  the  right 
to  change  their  homes  at  their  pleasure  is  a 
natural  right  of  all  men.  The  doctrine  that 
free  institutions  are  a  monopoly  of  the  favored 
races,  the  doctrine  that  oppressed  people  may 
sever  their  old  allegiance  at  will,  but  have  no 
right  to  find  a  new  one,  that  the  bird  may  fly 
but  never  light,  is  of  quite  recent  origin. 

California,  herself  owing  her  place  in  our 
Union  to  the  first  victory  of  freedom   in   the 
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great  contest  with  American  slavery,  is 
pledged  to  repudiate  this  modem  heresy,  not 
only  by  her  baptismal  vows,  but  by  her  share  in 
the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1868.  Her  Con- 
stitution   read    thus,    until    she    took     Dennis 

Kearney  for  her  law  giver: 

We,  the  people  of  California,  g^iateful  to  Almifi^hty 
God  for  our  freedom,  in  order  to  secure  its  blessmifs,  do 
eKUihlish  this  constitution: 

DKC-I.AKATIO>r  OF  RIGHTS. 

"Section  i.  AM  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  have  certain  inalienable  rifphts,  amonj;  which 
are  those  of  enjoyinf;^  and  defendin^p  life  and  liberty, 
acquirinjijS,  possessing*,  and  defcndinf^  property,  and 
pursuing  and  ohtainin{|^  s.if  ety  and  happiness.  ^ 

••Section  17.  ForetjrneM  who  are,  or  who  may  here- 
after become,  bona  fi<U  residents  of  this  State,  shall 
enjoy  the  same  rights  in  respect  to  the  possession,  en- 
joyment, and  inheritance  of  property,  as  native  born 
citizens. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes,  section  1999,  Con- 
gress, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  declares  that 
the  right  of  expatriation  is  beyond  the  lawful 
control  of  government: 

Section  1999.  IVArreaSt  The  rij^ht  of  expatriation  is  a 
natural  and  inherent  rif^ht  of  all  people,  indispensable  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rijijl'hts  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness;  and 

**H''Afrfa*f  In  the  recognition  of  this  principle  this 
fi^vernment  has  freely  received  emif^ants  from  all 
naticms,  and  invested  them  with  the  rifi^hts  of  citizen- 
ship. 

This  In  a  rc-en.ictment,  in  part,  of  this  statute 
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of  1868,  of  which  Mr.  Conness,  then  a  California 
Senator,  of  Irish  birth,  was,  if  not  the  author, 
the  cViief  advocate. 

The  California  Senator  called  up  the  bill  day 
after  day.  The  bill  originally  provided  that  the 
President  might  order  the  arrest  and,  detention 
in  custody,  of  "any  subject  or  citizen  of  such 
foreign  government"  as  should  arrest  and 
detain  any  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  the  claim  that  he  still  remained 
subject  to  his  allegiance  to  his  native  sovereign. 
This  gave  rise  to  debate. 

But  there  was  no  controversy  about  the  part 
of  the  bill  which  I  have  read.     The  preamble  is 

as  follows: 

Whereas^  The  rt^ht  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and 
inherent  rijp ht  of  all  people,  indispensable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ri^rhts  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  <»f 
happiness,  for  the  protection  of  which  the  gfovemmcnt  of 
the  United  States  was  established;  and  whereas  in  the 
recogiution  of  this  principle  this  fpovemment  has  freely 
received  emi^ants  from  all  nations  and  vested  them  with 
the  rifi^hts  of  citizenship,  etc. 

Mr.  Howard  declares  that — 

The  absolute  ri^ht  of  expatriation  is  the  great  leading; 
American  principle. 

Mr.  Morton  savs: 

That  a  man's  ri^ht  to  withdraw  from  his  native 
country  and  make  his  home  in  another,  and  thus  cut  him- 
self off  from  all  connection  with  his  native  country,  is  a 
part  of  his  natural  lil>crty,  and  without  thai  his  lihcrly  is 
defective.  Wc  claim  that  the  rijflit  to  liberty  is  a  natural, 
inherent,  Gotl-jj^ivrn  ripht,  and  his  liberty  is  iiTipt;rfcrt, 
unless  it  curries  with  it  the  ri^^ht  of  expatriation. 

The  bill  containing  tho  j>reamble  above  re- 
cited passed  the  Scn.itc  hv  a  vote  o{  39  to  5. 

Thi<i  doctrine,  planted  forever  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Republic,  by  the  very  act 
which  <;ave  it  birth,  imbedded  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  nearlv  everv  .Stiite,  wfis  sokmnlv  re- 
affirmed  in  the  most  important  act  of  our  di- 
plomacy, since  America  assimied  lier  place  as 
the  principal  power  of  the  Pacific.  The  treaty 
of  1S68,  known  as  the  Burlingame  treaty,  is  the 
first  occasion  when  she  appears  in  the  diplo- 
macv  of  tiie  oriental  world,  in  the  character 
which  belongs  to  her.  Before  that  time  the 
American  had  been  known  in  the  Kast  only 
as  a  feeble  and  inferior  Enc^lishman.     *' Ameri- 


can No.  2  Englishman,"  was  the  Chinese  prov- 
erb. It  was  fitting'that  in  that  treaty  we  should 
affirm  our  traditional  faith,  and  incorporate  in 
the  first  great  act  which  was  to  give  law  to  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific,  this  great  unchanging 
truth.  The  flag  bore  the  same  legend,  whether 
seen  from  the  east  or  from  the  west.  The 
Burlingame  treaty  was  wholly  our  acL  The 
commissioners  who  negotiated  it  were  Ameri- 
cans on  both  sides.  We  have  lately  made  one 
which  seems  to  have  had  Chinese  on  both  sides. 
The  fifth  article  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  is  as 
follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor  of 
China  cordially  recofpiize  the  inherent  and  inalienable 
ri^'ht  of  man  to  chanf^his  home  ^nd  allegiance,  and  also 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free  migration  and  emigra- 
tion of  their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively  from  the 
(me  country  to  the  other  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of 
trade,  or  as  permanent  residents. 

An  infiuential  English  newspaper  has  lateljr, 
with  a  taunt,  put  the  question  what  the  United 
States  have  ever  done  for  mankind,  and  has  in- 
timated that  we  ought  to  interfere  by  diplomacy, 
and,  if  need  be,  by  force,  to  protect  the  menaced 
independence  of  weak  States  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  This  criticism  of  the  policy  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  the  farewell  counsel  of 
Washington,  is  not  new.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  answer  it  bv  the  claim  that  our 
example  of  adherence  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
hutn.in  equality  affirmed  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  has  been  of  more  value  to  man- 
kind, a  thousand  fold,  than  any  service  we  could 
render  by  entangling  ourselves  with  the  diplo- 
macy, or  engaging  in  the  armed  conflicts  of  the 
Old  World.  We  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  established  our  government  upon  the 
principle  of  equality  of  human  rights,  that  we 
have  been  governed  by  that  principle  in  all  our 
public  conduct.  Human  rights — not  policies  to 
be  altereil  or  modified  by  existing  governments 
at  their  discretion,  according  to  their  own  con- 
ceptions of  their  interest  or  safety — but  human 
rights,  having  their  origin  in  the  moral  law,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  government,  or  anv  alii- 
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ancc,  hol^'  or  unholy,  of  governments.  We 
have  been  wont  to  affirm  that  there  are  8ome 
things  that  government  had  no  right  whatever 
to  dOf  and  that  the  undertaking  of  them,  by  any 
government,  was,  of  itself,  good  cause  for  its 
overthrow.  We  have  especially  claimed  that 
the  assertion  of  this  doctrine,  in  behalf  of  that 
largest  proportion  of  mankind,  whose  destiny 
compels  them  to  labor  for  their  support,  was 
our  conspicuous  distinction  and  crowning  glory. 
Mr.  Webster,  in  his  oration  of  June  17,  1843, 
at  the  completion  of  Bunker  Hill  monument, 
after  stating  as  one  of  the  four  distinguishing 
elements  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, "equality  of  rights,"  proceeds: 

Few  topics  are  more  invitinf^  or  more  fit  for  phlloioph- 
ical  discuMioo  than  the  effect  on  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind of  institutions  founded  on  these  principles,  or,  in 
ether  words,  the  influence  of  the  New  World  upon  the 
Old. 

After  mentioning  some  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions which  America  has  given  to  mankind 
in  partial  repayment  of  her  debt  to  Europe  for 
science  and  art,  laws,  literature  and  manner»>, 
he  proceeds: 

Bat  America  exercises  influences  of  a  much  higher, 
because  they  are  of  a  moral  and  pvliiical  character. 

America  has  famished  \ft  Europe  pro«jf  of  the  fact  that 
pr>pu!ar  institutions,  founded  on  equality  and  capable  of 
maintainmf^  l^ovemmentx,  are  able  to  M:cure  the  rif^hts  of 
person,  property  and  reputation. 

Amenca  has  proved  that  it  is  practicable  to  elevate  the 
mass  of  mankind — th;it  \rtr\xtKi  which  in  Kurope  \s  called 
the  latv^nj^  or  lower  clas* — to  raiM;  them  to  self- 
respect,  to  make  them  rrmipetent  to  act  a  part  in  the  icreat 
ri||;ht  and  K^eat  duty  cf  ^r.f  jcovernnienL  She  holds  out  ■ 
aji  example  a  thou*iand  time.v  more  encjuraifin;^  than  ever 
•vcA^  ;»w«rnled  hefort  tr.  those  nine -tenths  of  the  human 
rare  'vh'.  atk  ^w,#m  without  hereditary  fortune  or  heredS- 
tary  mnk. 

Nothing  i«»  more  in  conflict  with  the  genius 

of  American  institutions  than  legal  distinctions 

between  individuaU  ba«ed  upon  race   or   upon 

occupation.     The  framert  of  our  Contttitution 

believed  in  the  safetv  and  wisdom  of  adherence 

to  abstract  principle*.     They  meant  that  their 

law*  •hould  make  no  diftinction  between    men 

except  *.iich  a*  were  required  bv  personal  con- 

i-jct  and  chiaracter.     The  prejudice*  of  t^ciz.  the 

la«.t  of  human  delusions  to  be   overcome,    ha- 


been  found  until  lately  in  our  constitutioMH  and 
statutes,  and  has  left  its  hideous  and  IneraiH- 
cable  stains  on  our  history  in  crimes  committed 
by  iis^ry  generation.  The  negro,  the  Irishman, 
and  the  Indian,  have  in  turn  l)een  its  victims 
here,  as  the  Jew,  and  the  Cyrcek,  and  the 
Hindoo,  in  Euro|>e  and  Asia.  Hut  it  Is  reserved 
for  us  at  the  present  day,  for  the  first  time,  to 
put  into  the  public  law  of  the  world,  and  Into 
the  national  legislation  of  the  foremost  of 
Republican  nations  u  distinction  inflicting  u|)on 
a  large  class  of  men  u  degradation  by  reason  of 
their  race,  and  by  reason  of  their  occu|)ation. 

The  bill  which  passed  Congress  two  ycar«i 
ago  and  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  the 
treaty  of  1881,  and  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, have  the  same  origin,  and  arc  parts  of  the 
same  measure.  Two  years  ago  ft  wa<(  proposed 
to  exclude  Chinese  laborers  frr/m  our  lx>rder«t 
in  express  disregard  of  our  solemn  treaty  obli- 
gations. This  measure  was  arrested  by  Pre  si 
dent  Hayes.  The  treaty  of  i8bi  extorted  from 
unwilling  China  her  consent  that  we  might 
regulate,  limit  or  suspend  the  coming  of  Chi' 
nese  laborers  into  this  countrv — a  consent  r/f 

« 

which  it  is  pro(K>sed  by  thin  bill  U>  take  advan- 
tage. Thi*^  is  entitled,  **A  bill  to  tnUjrcc  treaty 
stipulations  with  China.** 

It  seems  necessary  in  discussing  the  statute 
brieflv  to  review  the  historv  (A  tiie  treaty. 
First  let  me  sav  that  the  title  of  this  Mil  is  df- 
ceptive.  There  is  no  stipulati^^n  of  the  treaty 
which  this  bill  enforces.  The  bill,  whcrre  it  U 
x\<A  inconsii^tent  with  the  i.tm\\ii^c\.^  only  avaiN 
itself  of  a  privilege  which  t^iat  c//ncedes.  China 
onlv  relaxed  the  Burlinearnc  treaty  *^$  ii^r  an  t// 
permit  tu  to  "regulate,  limit,  in  suxf^rnd.  the 
cfjminf^,  fjT  residenc.**  f4  Chine m:  laVx^<-rs. 
*'but  nrjt  abseil utely  Uj  j/rohiWl  it.  *  'H**:  tr«'a«y 
expressly  declare *^  **  *'j<.ii  lirnitalir/r;  or  nik^MTii- 
sion  fchall  be  reafc^/naKe.**  But  h«rr«r  U.  j^^/yx/Mrd 
a  statute  ishith.  for  tweritv  -vTar*  i-r.^l'-r  tii*r 
severest  ptrr.u}*U:*-.  atyK/uVrlv  ir.hibits  tr,r  <//tif 
ing  of  CfjjneM:  laly/rerfc  V/  thi*  <.ountr».     'n»e 
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treatv  pledges  us  not  absolutely  to  prohibit  it. 
The  hill  is  intended  absolutely  to  prohibit  it. 
The  second  article  of  the  treaty  is  this  : 

Chinese  subjects,  whether  proccedinjf  to  the  United 
States  as  traders,  students,  or  merchants,  or  from  curi- 
osity, together  with  their  body  and  household  servants, 
and  Chinese  laborers,  who  are  now  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  allowed  to  g-o  and  come  of  their  own  free  will 
and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rifrhts,  privi- 
lej^cs,  immunities,  and  exemptions  which  arc  accorded 
to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  complex 
and  cumbrous  passport  system  provided  in  the 
last  twelve  sections  of  the  bill  was  not  intended 
as  an  evasion  of  this  agreement.  Upon  what 
other  nation,  favored  or  not,  is  such  a  burden 
imposed  ?  This  is  the  execution  of  a  promise 
that  they  may  come  and  go  "  of  their  own 
free  will." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  informed  those  of  the 
United  States  that  •*Last  year  the  foreign  office 
consented  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Seward  to  prohibit  the  four  classes  of  coolie 
laborers,  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  diseased 
persons  from  going  thither  "  and  that  "  they 
were  now  ready  to  discuss  further  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward,  with  the  hope  that  an 
equitible  solution  may  be  reached."  Our  com- 
missioners replied  : 

Wc  feel  it  best  to  inform  your  oxcclk-ncy  that  these 
propositions  in  nowise  represent  the  wisli  or  purpose  of 
the  Unitetl  States  ^^overnment,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  minister  and  our  presence  here  witli  full 
powers  to  ne^-otiate  ouijht  to  be  to  you  suflicient  evidence 
of  what  value  \ou  slioukl  attach  to  such  representation. 
We  are  entirely  unaware  of  any  authority  or  approval 
jifiven  hv  the  ^-overnnicnt  of  the  United  States  to  the  pro- 
p«>sal  submitted,  on  his  own  responsibility,  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard to  the  Chinese  jj-overnment. 

At  the  conference  of  Wednesday,  October 
13,  the  coinniissioners  on  both  sides  in  sub- 
stance agree  that  the  Hurlingaine  Treaty  per- 
mits unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the 
I'nited  States,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
present  treaty  is  to  authorize  the  United  Stales  I 
to  Unit  that  immitjration.       Our  representative    1 

says ;  1 

The  Burlinjfame  Treaty  j»^ives  to  the  subjects  of  China 
the  rijfht    of   unrestricted    immigration   into   the    Uniteil 


States;  at  least  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  hitherto  acquiesced  in  that  construction  of  the 
treatv. 

The  Chinese  Commissioner  replied: 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Seward  amounted  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Burlingame  Treaty;  for  under  that  treaty  all 
Chinese,  good  or  bad,  could  at  theii  own  will  pt>  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  government  of  neither  country 
interfere. 

Here  is  an  emphatic  affirmance  on  one  side 
and  a  substantial  concession  by  the  other  that 
the  Burlingame  Treaty  prohibits  the  United 
States  from  protecting  itself  against  the  en- 
trance of  these  four  classes.  Yet  the  new  treaty 
makes  no  provision  for  such  exclusion  in 
future  except  as  to  laborers. 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief  narrative  that  there 
is  not  even  a  decent  covering  drawn  over  the 
transaction.  Our  commissioners  declare  that 
the  United  .States  have  hitherto  acquiesced  in 
an  interpretation  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty 
which  deprives  this  government  of  the  right 
to  protect  itself  against  the  introduction  of  the 
four  enumerated  dangerous  classes,  and  ex- 
plicitly disavow  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that 
right  for  the  future.  The  commissioners  say  in 
the  clearest  manner: 

We  do  not  stand  on  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  self- 
protection  ag:iinst  dangerous  characters.  We  are  here  to 
obtani  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  distinguish  between 
laborers  and  other  classes,  and  we  will  be  content  with 
nothing  else. 

The  treaty  of  1881  not  only  does  not  exclude 
or  reserve  to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
exclude  prostitutes,  criminals,  and  diseased  per- 
sons, but  it  expressh  declares  that  their  com- 
ing shall  ho  without  limit  or  restraint,  unless 
thev  are  included  in  the  class  of  laborers.  The 
instrument  does  three  things  only.  Yov  the  tirst 
time,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  places  in  the  public 
law  of  nations  a  denial  of  the  right  declared  by 
the  treaty  of  iJS68  to  Ix*  "the  inalienable  right  of 
man  l(»  change  his  home  and  allegiance."  It 
establishes  a  distinction  between  races  in  res- 
pect to  the  right  to  pursue  their  happiness  in 
lawful  ways  anyw  here  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
affirming  a  difference  degrading  to  the  Chinese. 
It  affirms,  also,  a  distinction    between    laborers 
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and  all  other  persons,  degrading  to  labor.  This 
it  has  done  at  the  persistent  demand  of  the 
American  Republic,  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  the  Asiatic  despot 

The  purpose  of  the  framers  of  this  treaty,  to 
strike  their  blow  at  labor,  without  regard  to 
character,  intelligence,  or  skill,  is  fully  disclosed 
in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Swift,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, reported  by  a  San  Francisco  paper, 
and  never,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  disavowed. 
This  is  from  the  account  of  the  interview  as 

published  at  the  time  : 

Mr.  John  F.  Swift,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  ncf^o- 
tiate  the  Chinese  treaties,  was  recently  interviewed  by  a 
*'San  Francisco  Chronicle"  reporter.  Mr.  Swift  says,  in 
answer  to  one  of  the  questions  of  the  reporter: 

"What  are  laborers?" 

"The  objection  has  been  raised,"  said  the  reporter, 
that  the  word  'laborer*  in  the  treaty  will  admit  of  dan^r- 
ous  latitude." 

**There  is  no  such  possibility,"  replied  Mr.  Swift,  "and 
for  three  reasons:  First,  the  construction  placed  by  Con- 
gress upon  the  word  will  be  decisive.  Second,  the 
Chinese  Commissioners  conceded  the  point,  by  leavinj;- 
out  the  word  'mechanic,'  upon  which  they  had  laid  much 
stress;  Third,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  laborers, 
skilled  ami  unskilled,  and  the  word  laborer  covers  both. 
To  call  a  hod-carrier  a  laborer,  and  not  to  call  a  weaver 
one,  is  to  use  the  word  in  its  narrowest  sense.  The  like- 
lihood is  that  Ccmgress  will  stretch  it  to  include  even 
physicians,  and  those  who  labor  with  their  brains. 
Why?  'Vhc  Chinese  Commissioners  raised  the  issue, 
and  suf^fij^sted  that  the  term  would  include  even 
consuls. " 

"The  treaty  will  be  confirmed." 

"Then  you  think,  Mr.  Swift,"  said  the  reporter, 
finally,  "that  the  treaty  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  answered,  "and  that  not  by 
any  party  vote,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Senators  will  be  of  accord  as  to  the 
treaty.  What  they  will  do  afterward,  as  to  executin}^ 
lawb  to  enfoice  it,  I  have  no  idea." 

1  Icrc  is  a  declaration  made  by  a  compact  be- 
tween the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  Pacific, 
and  now  to  be  re-enforced  by  a  solemn  act  of 
legislation,  which  places  in  tlie  public  law  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  jurisprudence  of  America 
the  principle  that  it  is  fit  that  there  should  here- 
after be  a  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  men, 
by  governments,  and  in  the  recognition  of  their 
rights  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by  a  peaceful 
change  of  their  homes,  based,  not  on  conduct, 
not  on  character,  but  upon  race,  and  upon  occu- 
pation.    You  may  justly  deny  to  the  Chinese 


what  you  may  not  justly  deny  to  the  Irishman. 
You  may  deny  to  the  hiborcr,  what  you  may 
not  deny  to  the  scholar  or  to  the  idler.  And 
this  declaration  is  extorted  from  unwilling  Chi- 
na, by  the  demand  of  America.  With  paupers, 
lazzaroni,  harlots,  persons  afilicted  with  pesti- 
lential diseases,  laborers  are  henceforth  to  be 
classed  in  the  enumerations  of  American  pub- 
lic law. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  interest- 
ing and  important  transaction.  It  is  impossible 
to  overstate  or  to  calculate  the  consequences 
which  are  likely  to  spring  from  a  declaration 
made  by  the  United  States  limiting  human 
rights,  especially  a  declaration  in  a  treaty  which 
is  to  become  the  international  law  governing 
these  two  great  nations.  As  my  friend  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  well  said,  it  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  The  United  States  within  twen- 
ty years  has  taken  its  place  as  the  chief  power 
on  the  Pacific.  Whatever  rivalry,  or  whatever 
superiority  we  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
eUewhere,  our  advantage  of  position,  unless  the 
inferiority  be  in  ourselves,  must  give  us  supe- 
rioritv  there.  Are  we  to  hold  out  two  faces  to 
world,  one  to  Europe,  and  another  to  Asia  ? 
Or  are  we  to  admit  that  the  doctrine  we  have 
proclaimed  so  constantly  for  the  first  century 
of  our  history  is  a  mere  empty  phrase  or  a  lie? 

For  myself  and  for  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, so  far  as  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
her,  I  refuse  consent  to  this  legislation.  I  will 
not  consent  to  a  denial  by  the  United  States  of 
the  right  of  every  man  who  desires  to  improve 
his  condition  by  honest  labor — his  lalx>r  being 
no  man's  property  but  his  own — to  go  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  he  pleases. 

I  have  said  that  this  bill  seems  to  me  to  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  the  treaty  it  professes  to 
execute.  It  docs  more.  It  confers  on  every 
collector  of  customs  the  authoritv  to  seize  and 
forcibly  remove  from  the  country,  without  trial 
or  legal  process,  every  person  of  Chinese  race 
whom  he  shall  determine  to  be  in  the  United 
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States  in  violation  of  its  provisions.  The  alien 
laws  of  June  25  and  July  7,  1798,  passed  when 
war  was  deemed  imminent,  at  a  time  of  great 
and  dangerous  excitement,  conferred  ui>on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  a  period  lim- 
ited to  two  years,  the  power  to  order  out  of  the 
country  aliens  whose  presence  he  might  deem 
dangerous  to  its  peace,  and  gave  him  the  further 
authority  in  case  of  actual  war  to  cause  the 
.removal  of  resident  aliens,  natives  or  citizens  of 
the  hostile  nation. 

These  acts,  passed  against  the  protest  of 
Hamilton,  went  far  to  cause  the  downfall  of  an 
administration.  The  alien  law  was  overthrown 
because  it  intrusted  the  highest  officer  of  the 
government,  the  great  constitutional  lawyer  and 
lover  of  liberty,  John  Adams,  with  the  power, 
for  two  years,  to  order  the  removal  of  a  single 
person  whose  presence,  for  good  cause,  he 
deemed  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  But 
here  a  local  officer  of  the  smallest  customs 
district  may,  yes,  must,  forcibly  seize  and  ex- 
pel,  without  trial  or  judicial  hearing,  the  Chi- 
nese whom  he  finds  within  his  precinct, 
however  excellent  his  character,  however  ad- 
>antageous  his  presence.  We  have  exper- 
ienced evils  which  required  legislation  to  regu- 
late immigration  from  other  countries.  But  wc 
have  liithcrto  directed  our  remedy  to  the  com- 
plaint. 

There  mav  be  much  that  is  wroni;  connected 
with  the  coming  of  these  people  from  China, 
especially  the  importation  of  coolies.  But  let 
U'^  in  our  statute  use  language  which  fitly 
describes  the  evil  and  w^ould  prevent,  not  lan- 
guage which  strikes  at  the  prerogative  with 
which  ixovernment  has  no  ri<jht  to  interfere. 
It  i.N  not  importation,  but  immigration ;  it  is  not 
importation,  but  the  free  coming;  it  is  not  the 
slave,  or  the  apprentice,  or  the  prostitute,  or  tiie 
leper,  or  the  thief,  but  the  laborer  at  whom  this 
legislation  strikes  its  blow. 

What    has    happened    within    thirteen    years 
that  tile  ;j:reat   Republic  should   strike   its   Hag? 


What  change  has  come  over  us  that  we  should 
eat  the  bravest  and  the  truest  words  we  ever 
spoke?  From  1858  to  1880  there  was  added  to 
the  population  of  the  country  42,000  Chinese. 

By  the  census  of  1880  the  number  of  Chinese 
in  this  country  was  105,000 — one  five-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  population.  The  Chi- 
nese are  the  most  easily  governed  race  in  the 
world.  Yet  every  Chinaman  in  America  lias 
499  Americans  to  control  him. 

The  immigration,  also,  was  constantly  de- 
creasing for  the  last  half  of  the  decade.  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  the  numbers  as  fol- 
lows. (For  the  first  eight  years  the  figures  are 
those  of  the  entire  Asiatic  immigration :) 

The  number  of  itnmij^frants  from  Asia,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  as  follows, 
namely: 

For  the  year  endmf^  June  jo— 

^^7' 7.336 

»S72 7.835 

»^73 »,3a6 

>S7f »3.S57 

»^7S «6,49S 

'V»     2i,9i3 

«'<77  • »o,64o 

1S7S 9,014 

ToUil 108,339 

And  from  China  for  the  year  endings  June  30— 

«S79 9.<^ 

iSSo 5,Soi 

Total i5t40t> 

Grand  Total J-23»745 

Very  Respectfully, 

C.    S.    MiXTER, 

Chief  of  Diz'iston, 
See,  also,  Mr.  President,  how  this  class  of 
immigrants,  diminishing  in  itself,  diminishes 
still  more  in  its  proportion  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers  who  come  from  other  lands. 
Against  22,943  Asiatic  immigrants  in  1S76 
there  were  but  5,802  in  1880.  In  187S  there 
were  9,014  from  Asia,  in  a  total  of  153,207,  or 
one  in  seventeen  of  the  entire  immigration ;  and 
this  includes  all  persons  who  entered  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  to  go  to  any  South  American 
country.  In  1S79  there  were  9,604  from  China 
in  a  total  of  250,565,  or  one  in  twenty-six.  In 
18S0  there  were  5,802  from  China  in  a  total  im- 
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mif^atioii  of  593.359,  or  one  in  one  hundred  and 
two.  The  whole  Chinese  population  then, 
when  the  census  of  18S0  was  taken,  was  but 
one  in  5CX)  of  our  people.  The  whole  Chinese 
immigration  was  but  one  in  102  of  the  total 
immigration;  while  the  total  annual  immigra- 
tion quadrupled  from  1S78  to  1S80,  the  Chinese 
was  in  iSS<>  little  more  than  one-half  what  it 
was  in  187S,  and  one-fourth  what  it  was  in  1876. 

The  number  of  immigrants  of  all  nations  was 
720,045  in  1S81.  Of  these  20,711  were  Chinese. 
There  is  no  record  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  number  who  departed  within  the  year. 
But  a  very  high  anti-Chinese  authority  places 
it  above  10,000.  Perhaps  the  expectation  that 
the  hostile  legislation  under  the  treaty  would 
not  affect  persons  who  entered  before  it  took 
effect  stimulated  somewhat  their  coming.  But 
the  addition  of  the  Chinese  population  was  less 
than  one  seventy-second  of  the  whole  immigra- 
tion. All  the  Chinese  in  the  country  do  not 
exceed  the  population  of  its  sixteenth  city.  All 
the  Chinese  in  California  hardly  surpass  the 
number  which  is  easily  governed  in  Shanghai 
by  a  police  of  one  hundred  men.  There  are  as 
many  pure-blooded  Gypsies  wandering  about 
the  country  as  there  are  Chinese  in  California. 
What  an  insult  to  American  intelligence  to  ask 
leave  of  China  to  keep  out  her  people,  because 
this  little  handful  of  almond-eyed  Asiatics 
threaten  to  destroy  our  boasted  civilization.  We 
go  boasting  of  our  democracy,  and  our  superiori- 
ty and  our  strength.  The  flag  bears  the  stars  of 
hope  to  all  nations.  A  hundred  thousand  Chinese 
land  in  California  and  everything  is  changed. 
God  h«is  not  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  any 
longer.  The  self-evident  truth  becomes  a  self- 
evident  lie.  The  golden  rule  does  not  apply  to 
the  natives  of  the  continent  where  it  was  first 
uttered.  The  United  States  surrender  to  China, 
the  Republic  to  the  despot,  America  to  Asia, 
Jesus  to  Joss. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  appeal  to  a 
two-fold  motive  for  its  support 
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Firist.  They  invoke  the  old  race  j>rejudice 
which  has  so  often  played  its  hateful  and  bloody 
part  in  history. 

Second.  Thcv  sav  that  the  Chinese  laborer 
works  cheap,  lives  cheap,  and  so  injures  the 
American  laborer  with  whom  he  competes. 

The  old  race  prejudice  ever  fruitful  of  crime 
and  of  follv,  has  not  been  confined  to  mon- 
archies,  nor  to  the  dark  ages.  Our  own  Re- 
public and  our  own  generation  have  yielded  to 
this  delusion,  and  have  paid  thetciTibly  penalty. 
I  do  not  mean  to  go  over  the  ground  which  Mr. 
Sumner,  with  his  accustomed  industry  and 
learning,  so  thoroughly  traversed  in  his  lecture 
upon  caste.  But  I  wish  to  plant  myself  upon 
the  greatest  authority  in  modern  science,  him- 
self perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  the 
greatness  of  the  capacity  of  the  human  intellect 
under  the  most  favorable  condition.  Listen  to 
Alexander  von  Mumboldt,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Sumner: 

While  we  maintain  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  we 
at  the  same  time  repcll  the  depressinfj^  assumption  of 
superior  and  inferior  races  of  men.  There  are  nations 
more  susceptible  of  cultivation,  more  hig-hly  civilized, 
more  ennobled  by  mental  cultivation,  than  others,  but 
none  in  themselves  nobler  than  others." — Alexander  von 
Itumbolt^  gMoiett  in  Sumner* s  Works,  volume  fj^ 
poffe  157. 

What  argument  can  be  urged  against  the 
Chinese  which  was  not  heard  against  the  negro 
within  living  memory.^  The  Visionary  of  the 
East,  as  he  was  called,  was  taunted  with  med- 
dling with  social  arrangements  of  which  he 
had  no  experience,  and  standing  at  a  distance  to 
watch  evils  from  which  he  was  safe.  The 
negroes  were  savages,  heathens,  wild  beasts. 
The  master  and  the  owner  could  judge  much 
better  how  to  deal  with  them  than  these  sickly 
philanthropists.  I  do  not  need  to  go  to  the 
holders  of  slaves  for  examples  of  this  prejudice. 
The  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Fancuil  Hall,  compared  the  negroes  to  caged 
wild  beasts.  He  charged  Dr.  Channing  and 
his  associates  with  the  purpose  of  letting  them 
loose  to  cut  their  master's  throats,   when   thev 
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demanded  free  speech  for  the  abolitionists. 
The  great  political  parties  vied  with  each  other 
in  pandering  to  this  prejudice.  How  com- 
pletcly  has  the  experience  of  a  single  generation 
vindicated  the  justice  of  the  Creator  and  the 
truth  of  the  immortal  Declaration.  An  emi- 
nent citizen  of  my  own  State  has  recently 
published  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the 
grandsons  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  upon  the  events  preced- 
ing^ the  war,  with  two  gjandsons  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
the  writer  was  somewhat  startled  by  a  remark  sub- 
stantially to  this  effect: 

"If  my  g-randfather  and  his  associates  had  known  as 
much  about  the  ncg^o  as  I  know,  and  could  have  had  the 
same  faith  in  his  capacity  for  procfrcss  which  I  have  at- 
tained from  my  own  experience,  there  would  have  been 
neither  slavery  or  war." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  asked,  "that  your  j^rand- 
father  feared  liberty  for  the  black,  however  compassed?" 
"Of  course  I  mean  that,"  said  he,  "what  other  justifica- 
tion could  there  have  been?  He  and  his  associates  be- 
lieved that  the  two  races  could  not  exist  tog'ether  upon  the 
same  soil  except  in  the  relation  of  masters  and  slaves." 
— Ed-ward  Atkinson^  in  Scribner* .t  for  February ^  1SS2. 

Who  now  so  bold,  as  to  deny  to  the  colored 
race  fitness  for  citizenship?  Twenty  years 
have  not  passed  by  since  the  children  of  the 
African  savage  were  emancipated  from  slavery. 
In  that  brief  space  they  have  vindicated  their 
title  to  the  highest  privileges,  and  their  fitness 
for  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship.  These 
despised  savages  have  been  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  served  \v'tii  them  for 
twelve  years  in  both  branches.  Can  you  find 
an  equal  number,  cliosen  on  any  principle  of 
selection,  whose  conduct  has  been  marked  by 
more  uniform  good  sense  and  propriety.'*  I 
have  seen  most  accomplished  debaters  unhorsed 
with  as  much  dexterity  as  courtesy  by  one  of  this 
despised  race.  Coming  to  liis  place  in  thecom- 
iiumitv,  he  has  shown  no  memorv  of  his  centu- 
ries  of  wrong.  Revenge  and  hate,  those  fires 
of  liell,  can  fmd  no  fuel  in  the  negro's  breast. 
AVlu-n  Massachusetts  desired  to  j^rovide  for  a 
fitting;  eulogy  to  her  great  Senator,  she  sum- 
moned to  her  service  two  of  the  most  famous 
orators  in  the  country.  It  is  no  injustice  to 
lliose  aecomplislied  gentlemen,  to  declare  that 


their  masterpieces  did  not  surpass  the  address 
delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  same 
theme,  by  Robert  B.  Elliott,  of  South  CaroHiia, 
a  full-blooded  African.  One  of  this  people 
has  but  lately  left  the  Senate.  We  have  all  of 
us  seen  him  here.  I  have  seen  him  sitting  in 
the  chair  where  3'ou  now  preside.  In  courtesy, 
modesty,  dignity,  wisdom,  tact,  in  what  other 
needed  quality  did  he  fall  below  the  character 
of  an  American  Senator.^ 

There  have  been  few  scenes  to  me  more  im- 
pressive than  when,  in  a  single  sentence,  he 
uttered  the  protest  of  his  own  people  against 
this  legislation.     Mr.  Bruce  said: 

Mr.  Pkesident,  I  desire  to  submit  but  a  sing^le  remark. 
Representing^  as  I  do  a  people,  who,  but  a  few  years  agt>, 
were  considered  essentially  disqualified  from  enjoying 
the  privilep^es  and  immunities  of  American  citizenship, 
and  who  have  since  been  so  successfully  introduced  into 
the  body  politic,  and  having  large  confidence  in  the 
stren;jth  and  assimilative  power  of  our  institutions,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  scarcely  forty  years  since  the  Irishman, 
who  has  been  such  a  source  of  wealth  and 
strength  to  America,  began  his  exodus  across 
the  sea.  There  are  men  in  this  bodv,  whose 
heads  are  not  yet  gray,  who  can  remember  how 
the  arguments  now  used  against  the  Chinese 
filled  the  American  mind  with  alarm  when 
used  against  the  Irishman.  He  comes,  said  the 
honest  bigotry  of  that  day,  only  to  get  the 
means  of  living,  and  then  to  return;  he  will 
drive  the  American  to  starvation  by  the  com- 
petition of  his  cheap  labor;  he  lives  in  squalor 
and  filtii;  he  wants  only  a  few  potatoes  for 
food;  he  is  blindly  attached  to  the  Popish  relig- 
ion; he  owes  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate- 
he  is  incapable  of  intelligent  citizenship. 

Let  me  read  a  passage  from  Carlyle's  *'Chart- 
ism,"  first  ])ublished  in  1839: 

Crowds  of  misc-rablc  Irish  darken  all  our  towns.  The 
wild  Mile>i:m  features,  k)okinj,^  false  ing-enuity,  restless- 
ness, tinrcason,  ini.>c'rv,  and  mockt-ry  salute  you  on  all 
highways  and  byways.  The  Knglish  coachman,  as  he 
whirls  past,  l.islu's  the  Milesian  with  his  whip,  curso 
him  with  hi-  t()n'.^uc. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  happens  in  Cali- 
fornia— 
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The  Milesian  is  holding  out  his  hat  to  beg'.  He  is  the 
sorest  evil  this  country  has  to  strive  with.  In  his  rag^s 
and  laughing  savagely,  he  is  there  to  undertake  all  work 
that  can  be  done  by  mere  strength  of  hand  and  back,  for 
wages  that  will  purchase  him  potatoes.  He  needs  only 
salt  for  condiment;  he  lodges  to  his  mind  in  any  pig> 
hutch  or  dog-hutch,  roosts  in  outhouses;  and  wears  a 
suit  of  titters,  the  getting  off  and  on  of  which  is  said  to 
be  a  difficult  operation,  transacted  only  on  festivals,  and 
the  high-tides  of  the  calendar.  The  time  h:is  come  when 
the  Irish  population  must  either  be  improved  a  little,  or 
else  exterminated. 

DeQuincy  points  out — 

The  hideous  extent  to  which  Irish  intruders  upon 
Scotland  had  taken  the  bread  out  of  her  own  children's 
mouilis. 

Even   the  humane   and   liberal  John  Stuart 

Mill  says: 

If  there  were  no  other  escape  from  that  fatal  immigra- 
tion of  the  Irish — which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much 
to  degrade  the  condition  of  our  agrioiltural,  and  some 
classes  of  our  town  population — I  should  see  no  injustice 
and  the  greatest  possible  expediency  in  checking  that 
destructive  inroad  by  prohibitive  laws. 

In  the  early  edition  of  his  Political  Econ- 
omy, Mr.  Brown,  the  learned  and  able  professor 
at  Harvard,  expresses  the  same  fear  for  Amer- 
ica. He  savs  the  annual  addition  to  our 
population  of  400,000  foreigners,  of  whom 
one-fourth  are  Irish,  is  likely  to  effect  a  general 
and  great  depreciation  in  the  price  of  labor: 

Tlirow  down  the  little  that  is  left  of  our  protective 
system. 

He  proceeds: 

And  let  the  emigration  fiom  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  nur  shores  increase  to  500,000  annually,  and  within  the 
life -time  of  the  present  generation,  the  laborers*  hire  in 
our  Atlantic  States  will  Ih:  as  low  as  it  is  in  England, 
niis  we  should  regard  as  the  greatest  calamitv  which  the 
folly  of  men  or  the  wr:ith  of  Heaven  could  bring  upon  t'.ie 
land. 

These  are  but  temperate  expressions  of  opin- 
ions which  drove  less  intelligent  persons  to 
frenzy  and  crime.  The  streets  of  Baltimore 
and  of  New  Orleans  ran  with  Irish  blood.  A 
great  party  was  founded  and  swept  some  States, 
on  a  platform  of  opposition  to  ioreigners. 

I  suppose  no  person  now  would  like  to 
repeat  the  arguments  which  were  addressed  to 
the  Know-Nothing  party  in  1855.  The  Irish- 
man has  contributed  by  his  labor  to  cover  our 
land  with  railroads,  which,  in  their  turn,  create 
cities,  give  value  to  land,  and  open   new  oppor- 


tunities for  labor.  His  sons  and  daughters  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  our  factories.  He  is 
acquiring  land.  He  is  a  large  depositor  in  our 
savings-banks.  He  rendered  indispensable  ser- 
vice in  war.  More  and  more  every  year  he 
ceases  to  be  the  dupe  of  demagogues,  and  is  learn- 
ing the  higher  duties  of  citizenship.  Meantime 
the  wages  of  the  American  workman  are  higher, 
and  not  lower,  for  his  presence.  While  he  has 
bettered  his  own  condition  he  has  raised  to  a 
higher  grade  of  social  life  and  wealth  the 
American  laborer,  whose  place  he  has  taken. 

We  have  another  race  problem  still  unsettled 
in  this  country.  The  history  of  Indian  wars,  of 
broken  treaties,  of  $1,000,000,000  lavished  in 
ninety  years  on  a  people  of  250,000  in  number, 
illustrates  the  folly  of  dealing  witli  savages  by 
the  methods  of  savages.  Let  me  cite  a  single 
witness  to  the  result  of  the  method  prescribed 
by  the  author  of  Christianity. 

Hear  the  last  thanksgiving  proclamation  of 
D.  W.  Bushyhead,  the  present  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation : 

Last  year  the  census  of  the  population  and  possessions 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  first  tiikcn  within  their  his- 
tory. We  have  now  counted  our  treasures  and  know  for 
what  and  for  how  much  we  should  feel  grateful  as  a 
family  of  people  having  and  occupying  one  home  in  com- 
mon. From  this  authentic  source  we  find  our  people 
blcs.sed  with  10a  primary  schools  for  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  20,300  citizens;  two  high  schools,  male  and 
female;  an  orphan  asylum,  an  asylum  for  the  unfortunate 
— insane,  blind,  and  helpless;  forty-five  churches  and  as 
many  ministers  of  tho  Gospel;  150 native  teachers  by  pro- 
fession; a  written  constitution  and  code  of  laws;  a  gov- 
ernment consisting  of  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
branches,  well  underst(K)d  and  administered;  a  people 
peaceful  and  progressive,  and,  in  all  material  regards 
more  than  self-supporting;  and  having  but  five  fishermen 
and  fifteen  hunters,  by  occupation  left  among  them,  as  the 
last  vestige  of  a  savage  stite  from  which  we  have  been 
rescued  within  the  memory  of  men  yet  living,  by  the 
goodness  of  an  overruling  Providence. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to-day,  in 
a  fair  and  ample  country  secured  to  tliem  bv  a  treaty  and 
by  patent,  and  of  which  the  honors  and  honesty  of  their 
gri  at  earthly  protector,  the  United  States  government,  is 
pledged  to  guard  their  possessions. 

Such  are  the  blessings  for  which  our  thanks  are  contin- 
ually due,  among  which  blessings  the  first  and  last  of  all 
is  saving  knowledge  whence  they  come,  and  a  sense  of 
obligation  which  restnins  pride. 

Therefore  I,  D.  W.  Kushyhead,  principal  chief   of   the 
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Cherokee  Niition,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  <in  ancient 
Christian  custom,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stiiles,  appoint  Thursday,  November 
24,  A.  D.,  iSSi,  as  a  day  of  public  ihanksjrivinjflhroujfh- 
out  this  nation,  and  call  up(m  the  Cherokee  people  to  de- 
vote the  time  designated  to  the  jfivinjj;^of  expressions  and 
evidences  of  their  thankfulness  to  the  Sujireme  Beinij  for 
His  kindness  and  love,  in  such  ways  and  by  such  ob- 
servances as  shall  become  a  Christian,  orderly,  and  con- 
scientious people.  I^ct  us  thank  Him  for  all  His  dis- 
pensations, as  f(\its,  of  His  gfoodness  for  our  STOod,  never 
forg^ettinjf  that  blessing^s  are  such  indeed,  only  when 
used  in  the  cause  of  the  Great  Giver,  which  is  the  happi- 
ness of  all  alike;  and  that  the  results  of  our  shortcom- 
ing's arc  but  benevolent  cautions  ajii^ainst  evil — no  less 
blessings,  if  we  so  regard  them,  than  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  virtuous  life. 

There  is  another  most  remarkable  example 
of  this  prejudice  of  race,  which  has  happily 
almost  died  out  here,  which  has  come  down 
from  the  dark  ages,  and  which  survives,  with 
unabated  ferocity,  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  mean 
the  hatred  of  the  Jew.  The  persecution  of  the 
Hebrew  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  taken  the 
form  of  an  affront  to  labor.  In  every  other 
particular,  the  reproaches  which,  for  ten  centu- 
ries, have  been  leveled  at  him,  are  reproduced 
to  do  service  against  the  Chinese.  The  He- 
brew, so  it  was  said,  was  not  a  Christian.  He 
did  not  affiliate  with,  nor  assimilate  ^  into  the 
nations  where  he  dwelt.  He  was  an  unclean 
thing,  a  dog,  to  whom  the  crime  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  his  Savior  was  never  to  be  forgiven. 
The  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco  had  its 
type  in  every  city  of  Europe.  If  the  Jew  ven- 
tured from  his  hiding-place,  he  was  stoned. 
His  wealth  made  him  the  prey  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  noble,  and  his  poverty  and  weakness  the 
victim  of  the  rabble.  Yet  how  has  this  Ori- 
ental conquered  Christendom,  by  the  sublimity 
of  his  patience !  The  great  poet  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  sits  by  every  American  fireside,  a  be- 
loved and  perpetual  guest,  in  that  masterpiece 
of  his  art,  the  "Jewish  cemetery  at  Newport, 
has  described  the  degradation  and  the  triumph 
of  these  persecuted  children  of  God. 

How  came  they  here?    What  burst  of  Christian  hate, 
What  persecution,  merciless,  and  blind. 

Drove  o'er  the  sea — that  desert  desolate — 
These  Ishmaels  and  Hag-ars  of  mankind  ? 
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They  lived  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes  obscure. 
Ghetto  and  Judenstrass,  in  mirk  and  tnire; 

Taught  in  the  school  of  patience  to  endure 
The  life  of  anguish  and  the  death  of  fire. 
•  41  •  41  • 

Anathema  maranatha !  was  the  cry 

That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  street  to  street; 
At  every  gate  the  accursed  Mordecai 

Was  mocked  and  jeered  and  spurned   by   Christian 
feeL 
Pride  and  humiliation,  hand  in  hand, 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  where'er  they 
went; 
Trampled  and  beateif  were  they  as  the  sand, 

And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continenL 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  great  Jew  who  held 
England  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  who 
played  on  her  aristocracy  as  on  an  organ, 
who  made  himself  the  master  of  an  alien  Na- 
tion, its  ruler,  its  oracle,  and  through  it,  and 
despite  of  it,  for  a  time  the  master  of  Europe, 
says: 

Forty  years  ago— not  a  longer  period  than  the  children 
of  Israel  were  wandering  in  the  desert — the  two  most 
dishonored  races  in  Europe  were  the  Attic  and  the 
Hebrews.  The  world  has  probably  by  this  discovered 
that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  the  Jews.  The  attempt  to 
extirpate  them  has  been  made  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices  and  on  the  largest  scale ;  the  most  considerable 
means  that  man  could  comniand  have  been  pertinaciously 
applied  to  this  object  for  the  longest  period  of  recorded 
time.  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Assyrian  Kings,  Roman 
Emperors,  Scandinavian  Crusaders,  Gothic  Princes,  and 
Jloly  Inquisitors,  have  alike  devoted  their  energies  to 
the  fulfillment  of  this  common  purpose.  Expatriation, 
exile,  captivity,  confiscation,  torture  on  the  most  in- 
genious, and  massacre  on  the  must  extensive  scale,  a 
curious  system  of  degrading  customs,  and  debasing^Iaws, 
which  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  any  other  people, 
have  been  tried  and  in  vain. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  admits  that  the  Jews  con- 
tribute more  than  their  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  vile ;  that  the  lowest  class  of  Jews 
are  obdurate,  malignant,  odious,  and  revolting. 
And  yet  this  race  of  dogs,  as  it  has  been  often 
termed  in  scorn,  furnishes  Eiu"ope  to-day,  its 
masters  in  finance,  and  oratory,  and  statesman- 
ship, and  art,  and  music.  Rachel,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Disraeli,  Rothschild,  Benjamin, 
Heine,  are  but  samples  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
er of  a  race  which,  to-day,  controls  the  finance 
and  the  press  of  Europe. 
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I  do  not  controvert  the  evidence  which  is  re- 
lied upon  to  show  that  there  are  great  abuses, 
great  dangers,  great  offenses,  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  coming  of  this  people.  Much  of  the 
evil,  I  believe,  might  be  cured  by  State  and  mu- 
nicipal authority.  Congress  may  rightfully  be 
called  upon  to  go  to  the  limit  of  the  ju!<t  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  government,  in  rendering 
its  aid. 

Wc  should  have  capable  and  vigilant  consular 
officers  in  the  Asiatic  ports  from  which  these 
immigrants  come,  without  whose  certificate 
they  should  not  be  received  on  board  ship,  and 
who  should  see  to  it  that  no  person  except  those 
of  good  character,  and  no  person  whose  labor 
is  not  his  own  property,  be  allowed  to  come 
over.  Especially  should  the  trade  in  human 
labor  under  all  disguises  be  suppressed.  Filthy 
habits  of  living  must  surely  be  within  the  con- 
trol of  municipal  regulation.  Every  State  may, 
by  legislation,  or  by  municipal  ordinance  in  its 
towns  and  cities,  prescribe  the  dimension,  of 
dwellings,  and  limit  the  number  who  may  oc- 
cupy the  same  tenement. 

An  argument  is  based  on  the  character  of  the 
Chinese.  You  should  take  a  race  at  its  best,  and 
not  at  its  worst,  in  looking  for  its  possibilities 
under  the  influence  of  freedom.  The  Chinese 
are  in  man\  particulars  far  superior  to  our  own 
ancestors  as  thcv  were  when  thev  first  came 
forward  into  the  light  of  history.  Our  British 
forefather^,  at  a  time  far  within  the  historic 
period,  remained  in  a  degradation  of  supersti- 
tion and  a  degradation  of  barbarism  to  which 
China  never  descended.  Centuries  after  the 
Chinese  philosopher  had  uttered  the  golden 
rule,  and  had  said,  *'I  like  life,  and  I  like  right- 
eousness; if  I  cannot  keep  the  two  together  I 
will  let  life  go;  and  choose  righteousness,"  the 
Druids  of  Britain  were  offering  human  sacri- 
fices to  Pagan  deities.  We  must  take  a  race  at 
it>  best  in  determining  its  capacity  for  freedom. 
This  race  can  furnish  able  merchants,  skillful 
diplomatists,    profound    philosophers,    faithful 


servants,  industrious  and  docile  laborers.  An 
eminent  member  of  the  other  House  told  me 
that  he  had  dealt  with  Chinese  merchants  to 
the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
miilions,  and  that  thev  had  never  deceived  him. 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
writes  a  letter  giving  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion as  a  magistrate  for  four  years,  every  word 
of  which  is  worth  reading: 

To  the  Editor  of  tht  Tribune  : 

Sir:  Fearful  that  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
may  be  induced  to  si)j;n  the  Chinese  nnti-eini)^atlon  bill, 
I  hc{f  to  submit  to  his  consideration  the  following  brief 
statements:  In  the  first  place  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  a 
bill  which  the  Pacific  people  have  deeply  at  heart.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  not  half  of  the  solid  wealth  and 
worth  of  the  far  West,  outjiide  of  the  politicians,  favor 
this  bill.  I  have  many  letters  protesting  against  it  us  a 
coarse  and  cruel  measure.  My  parents,  all  my  people, 
my  heart,  and  my  home  are  there.  I  know  the  hardy, 
h<mest- hearted  settlers  there,  and  I  know  that  they  pro- 
test against  this  measure  which  politicians  are  trying  to 
compel  through  Congress  in  their  name.  And  why  is 
this  being  done?  As  early  as  1S54  this  cry  against  the 
Chinese  began  to  be  he.ord  along  the  wharves  and  about 
the  hotels  of  San  Francisco.  It  came  from  Irish  laborers 
and  porters,  but  the  cry  was  equally  loud  against  the 
negro  and  the  Mexican.  In  a  few  years  it  became  more 
loud,  and  centered  on  the  Chinaman,  for  the  Mexican  had 
melted  away  before  us,  and  the  negro  had  gravitated 
back  home.  But  the  cry  now  came  also  from  the  Irish 
••help,"  who,  by  extortionate  wages,  had  brought  the 
Chinaman  in  competition.  These  chambermaids,  etc., 
had  brothers,  lovers.  These  brothers  and  lovers  were 
voters — in.ik-rs  of  Congressmen.  The  Chinamen  did  not 
vote,  and  no  had  no  champion.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  question.  This  outcry  against  the  Chinamen  has 
from  that  day  been  a  political  shibboleth.  No  man  yet, 
so  far  as  I  have  known,  has  gone  to  Congress  and  had  the 
manhood  to  rise  in  his  pLiceand  bravely  tell  the  truth  and 
speak  a  fearless  word  for  this  silent  and  friendless 
stranjrer. 

About  1-^56  the  Chinaman  began  to  take  hold  of  the 
Placer  mines  alongside  of  the  miners  of  the  Sierras. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  confined  himself  as  a  rule,  to  the 
pan  and  the  rocker  and  kepi  in  the  wake  of  the  white 
miner;  but  now  he  took  to  the  long  torn,  sluice,  and  flume, 
and  bought  and  worktM  mines  on  a  large  scale.  lie  never 
ventured  to  "take  up"  a  claim,  but  timidly  held  his 
ground  by  bill  of  sale  from  some  speculator  who  had  sold 
it  to  him  at  a  fabulous  price.  The  honest  men  of  the 
Sierras  welcomed  them,  and  side  by  side  they  worked  to- 
gether for  many  years;  and  I  am  certain  that  every 
miner  of  those  days,  who  has  no  selfish  ends  to  serve,  will 
gladly  testify  to  the  honesty,  industry,  and  neighborly 
g'>od  nature  of  these  silent,  little  brown  men.  These  i>eo- 
p!u  at  the  same  time,  were  terribly  taxed  by  the  county 
authorities,  but  they  always  came  up  promptly,  and 
without  .'I  word  ''f  complaint  paid  what  was  demanded  of 
them.  At  Canon  City,  Grant  County,  Oregon,  this 
monthly  tax  was  five  dollars  a  head  for  everv  Chinaman, 
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They  had  constantly  to  endure  wrongs  from  every 
drunken  ruffian  or  reckless  "  hoodlum  "  who  saw  fit  to 
impose  upon  them ;  yet  they  were  the  most  peaceful  peo- 
ple we  had  amon^  us.  I  sat  on  the  bench  as  jud^  of 
this  county  for  four  years,  and  I  will  state  on  the  honor 
of  a  magistrate  that  the  calendar,  both  criminal  and  civil, 
showed  the  names  of  at  least  ten  white  men  to  one  China- 
man, although  the  Chinese  population,  during  the  most 
of  this  tinie,  outnumbered  the  whites.  Let  me  here  say 
that  I  never,  during'  all  my  years  of  intercourse  with  this 
people,  as  miner,  or  magistrate,  saw  a  single  drunken 
Chinaman.  I  never  saw  a  Chinese  beggar;  I  never  saw  a 
luzy  Chinaman.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  industrious 
people  in  the  world.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Chinaman's 
religion  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  shall  eat  his 
bread. 

Can  the  United  States  afford  to  fear  these  patient  and 
simple  pcopk-  ?  They  will  not  harm  us.  They  are  not  strik- 
ers, rioters  and  burners  of  cities.  But  there  is  something 
mote  in  this  than  the  selfish  question  of  our  own  security. 
The  Chinaman  who  returns  home  carries  something 
more  than  our  gold  to  his  land;  he  takes  with  him,  and 
disseminates  there,  all  the  art,  civilization,  freedom  or 
truth  which  he  found  here.  These  are  the  real  mission- 
aries to  China.  This  bill  must  not  become  a  law.  This 
bold  attempt  to  make  it  so  ought  to  condemn  to  infamy 
every  one  of  the  great  names  that  advocate  it.  The  little 
men  who  stiind  as  ciphers  to  dignify  and  add  to  these 
great  figures  in  Congrress  are  not  perhaps,  so  much  to 
blame.  But  it  is  pitiful  to  see  these  great  minds  prosti- 
tuted to  such  selfish  aims.  They  pay  a  poor  compliment 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  if 
they  think  they  are  not  perfectly  understood.  No;  the 
Creator  of  us  all  opened  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  whole 
wide  world.  Let  no  man  attempt  to  shut  it  in  the  face 
of  his  fellow  man. 

Joaquin  Miller. 
New  York,  February  23,   1879. 

But  it  is  urged,  and  this,  in  my  jiidi^nicnt  is 
the  L^reatest  argument  for  the  hill,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  lahor  of  tlic  Chinese  reduces  the 
wages  of  the  American  lahorer.  "We  are  ruined 
hv  Chinese  clieap  lahor,"  is  a  crv  not  limited  to 
the  class  to  ^vhose  representative  the  hrilliant 
lunnorist  of  California  lirst  ascribed  it.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  lowering  anywhere  the  wages  of 
any  American  laborer,  skilled  or  imskilled.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  the  maintenance  and  the 
incroa^^e  of  tlie  purchasing  power  of  the  wages 
of  t!u'  American  workingman  sliould  be  the 
one  principal  object  of  our  legislation.  The 
share  in  the  protluct  of  agriculture  or  manufac- 
ture which  goes  to  lahor  should,  and  I  belicye 
will,  steadily  increase.  For  that,  and  for  that 
only,  exists  our  protective  system.  The  acqui- 
sition  of  wealth,  national  or  individual,  is  to  be 


desired  only  for  that.  The  statement  of  the 
accomplished  Senator  from  California  on  this 
point  meets  my  heartiest  concurrence.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  any  men,  if  such  there  be, 
who  favor  high  protection  and  cheap  labor. 

But  I  believe  that  the  Chinese,  to  whom  the 
terms  of  the  California  Senator  attribute  skill 
enough  to  displace  the  American  in  every  field 
requiring    intellectual    vigor,   will    learn    very 
soon  to  insist  on  his  full  share  of  the  product  of 
his  Work.     But  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  the 
wealth   he   creates   will  make   better  and   not 
worse  the  condition  of   every   higher  class  of 
labor.     There  may  be  trouble  or  failure  in  ad- 
justing  new   relations.      But   sooner    or   later 
every  new  class  of  industrious  and   productive 
laborers   elevates   the  class  it  displaces.      The 
dread  of  an  injury  to  our  labor  from  the  Chinese 
rests  on  the  same  fallacy  that  opposed  the  intro- 
duction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  which 
opposed  the  coming  of  the  Irishman,  and  the 
German,  and  the  Swede.     Within  my  memory 
in  >*ew  England  all   the  lower  places  in  facto- 
ries, all   the  places   of  domestic  service,  were 
filled  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  American 
farmers.      The    Irishman    came   over   to   take 
their  places;    but    the    American   farmer's  son 
and   dauifhtcr  did    not   suffer;    they    were  only 
eleyated   to  a  higher   plane.     In   the  increased 
wealth  of  the  commimity  their    share   is  much 
greater.     The  Irishman   rose  from   the   bog  or 
the  hovel  of  his  native  land  to  the  comfo.  t  of  a 
New  England  home,  and  placed  his  children  in 
a  New    England    school.      The   Yankee    rises 
from  the  loom  and  the  spinning-jenny  to  be  the 
teacher,  the  skilled  laborer  in  the  machine  shop, 
the  inyentor,  the  merchant,  or  the  opulent  land- 
holiler  and  farmer  of  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate 
by  reading  the  abundant  testimony  of  the  pos- 
session by  the  people  of  this  race  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  deyelopment  of  every  quality  of 
intellect,  art,  character,  which  tits  them  for  citi- 
zenship, for  republicanism,  for  Christianity. 


k 


Ilumanitjf  capable  of  infinite  depths  of  deg- 
radation, is  capable  also  of  infinite  heights  of 
excellence.  The  Chinese,  like  all  other  races, 
has  given  us  its  examples  of  both.  To  rescue 
humanity  from  this  degradation  is,  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  the  great  object  of  God*s 
moral  government  on  earth.  It  is  not  by  injus- 
tice, exclusion,  caste,  but  by  reverence  for  the 
individual  soul  that  we  can  aid  in  this  consum- 
mation. It  is  not  by  Chinese  policies  that 
China  is  to  be  civilized.  I  believe  that  the  im- 
mortil  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence came  from  the  same  source  with  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the   Mount. 


We  can  trust  Him  who  promulgated  these  laws 
to  keep  the  country  safe  that  obeys  them.  The 
laws  of  the  Universe  have  their  own  sanction. 
They  will  not  fail.  The  power  that  causes  the 
compass  to  point  to  the  North,  that  dismisses 
the  star  on  its  pathway  through  the  skies  prom- 
ising that  in'  a  thousand  years  it  shall  return 
again  true  to  its  hour,  and  keeps  His  word,  will 
vindicate  His  own  moral  law.  As  surely  as 
the  path  on  which  our  fathers  entered  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  led  to  safety,  to  strength,  to 
glory,  so  surely  will  the  path  on  which  we  now 
propose  to  enter  bring  us  to  shame,  to  weakness, 
and  to  peril. 
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pANDALL  LEE  GIBSON,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  a  native  of 
^-  Spring  Hill,  near  Versailles, 
Woodford  county,  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  born  September 
lo,  1832.  He  received  a  thorough 
education,  being  trained  in  the  schools 
of  Woodford  county  and  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  then  in  Terre  Bonne  Parish, 
Louisiana,  whither  his  father  had  re- 
moved, and  engaged  extensively  in  the 
work  of  a  planter,  and  after  deriving  all 
the  benefits  of  the  schools  of  that  locality, 
heenterL-d  Yale  College,  and  graduated  in 
1853,  He  determined  to  enter  the  law 
as  a  profession,  and  became  u  student  in 
in  the  law  department  of  Louisiana 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1S55.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  had  not 
yet  been  satisfied,  and  he  spent  the  next 
three  years  in  travel,  observing  and 
studying  closely  the  institutions  and  cus- 
toms of  places  visited,  am 
broad  foundation  on  which 
useful  public  life. 

He  was  tendered  the  posili 
retary  to  tlie  Legation  to  Hp; 
dined    it.      A    few 
appointed  Aid  to  thi 
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iana,  which  he  held  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  Mr.'  Gibson,  as  a  Southern 
man  by  birth  and  feeling,  united  heartily 
in  the  movement  of  the  South,  joined  the 
army,  and  continued  vrith  it  until  the 
end.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
service  for  skill  and  courage,  and  was 
successively  advanced  from  post  to  post, 
until  at  the  close  he  held  the  commission 
of  a  Division  Commander.  He  then  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans  and  resumed  his 
practice,  and  he  has  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  questions  of  agriculture 
and  transportation,  particularly  in  his 
own  State.  He  owns  and  operates  a 
large  plantation  with  success. 

In  1872  Mr.  Gibson  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
place  in  that  body.  In  1874  he  was 
again  elected,  and  this  time  admitted. 
He  was  subsequently  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses, 
and  served  with  advantage  to  his  State 
and  country.  He  was  next  called  to  a 
higher  post.  The  Louisiana  Legislature, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  him  lo  the 
United  Slates  Senate  for  the  term  com- 
mencing March  4,  1SS3. 
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He  is  a  man  of  independent  views  and 
has  courage  to  express  and  stand  by 
them. 

In  Congress  he  favored  and  supported 
the  Specie  Resumption  measures,  which 
were  so  strenously  opposed  by  his  party, 


and  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  bill  creat- 
ing the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
to  look  after  the  improvement  of  the 
river  from  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf,  and 
after  four  years  of  assiduous  care  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  become  a  law. 


THE  RIVER  yVND  HARBOR  BILL. 


Mr.  GOnowft  Spfecht  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives^  Saturday ^  June^d,  i88a. 


Mr.  President:  The  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, under  orders  of  the  House,  have  taken 
Into  consideration  the  report,  specifications  and 
'estimates  of  the  engineers  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secrcbiry  of  War,  and  after 
several  months  of  careful  and  laborious  consid- 
eration, day  after  day,  hearing  not  only  honor- 
able Senators  and  Representatives  in  behalf 
of  the  public  works  in  their  respective 
States,  but  delegations  of  prominent  citizens 
from  cities  and  comnKTcial  botiies,  and 
also  the  engineer  olficcrs  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
plans  and  methods,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the 
works,  have  represented  tlie  annual  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  same.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  estimate  of  the  engineers  amounted  to 
nearly  $41,000,000,  and  that  the  committee  have 
deemed  it  iiecessarv,  in  the  interest  of  a  wise 
and  judicious  expenditure,  to  reduce  this  sum 
to  about  $  1 7,000,00a 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  took  service 
upon  this  committee  with  reluctance,  for  I  had 
been  accustomed,  year  after  year,  to  hear  it 
repro«iched  as  the  log-rolling  committee  of  the 
House,  and  I  had  come  to  feel  that  there  must 
be  some  unworthy  spirit  of  jugglerjr  and   job- 


bery pervading  its  deliberations.  I  have  been 
agreeably  surprised.  I  can  say  conscientiously, 
I  have  never  during  my  public  life  been  associ- 
ated with  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  were  ani 
mated  by  a  broader  or  higher  patriotism,  or  by 
a  firmer  purpose  to  do  right,  without  regard  to 
persons,  parties,  or  sections,  or  exhibited  greater 
industry. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  government 
over  commerce,  its  derivation,  iis  extent,  and 
the  limitations  upon  it,  have  been  so  firmly 
settled  that  any  discussion  of  it  would  be  super- 
fluous. In  the  great  struggle  illustrated  in  the 
career  of  John  Hamjxlen  and  George  Washing- 
ton, the  principles  upon  which  taxation  should 
be  levied,  and  trade  and  commerce  regulated, 
were  determined.  The  vital  force  that  sustained 
both  had  the  same  unfailing  source  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people — to  set  metes  and  bounds 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  labor  and  property 
should  be  taxed,  their  revenues  raised,  and  their 
commerce  promoted,  for  they  knew  that  the 
value  of  labor  depends  upon  the  facilities  with 
which  its  fruits  may  be  exchanged,  and  that  if 
a  man's  earnings  could  be  t'lken  from  him,  or 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  regulated  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  there  was  an  end  of  all 
liberty,  and  of  all  happiness. 

But  after  the  battle  for  the  independence  of 
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the  Colonies  was  won,  each  State  preserved  its 
own  system  of  taxation,  and  the  whole  confed- 
eration  fell  into  imbecility  and  confusion  from 
the  want  of  the  means  to  collect  revenues  to 
maintain  the  public  credit,  to  pay  the  patriot 
army,  or  to  support  an  efficient  administration. 
There  were  as  many  different  systems  of  rev- 
enue as  there  were  States.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  Virginia,  on  January  21,  1786,  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  her  own  behalf  and 
invited  her  sister  States  also  to  appoint  com- 
missioners "to  take  into  consideration  the  trade 
of  the  United  States."  These  commissioners 
met  at   Annapolis,   Maryland,   September    13, 

1786,  but  seeing  that  none  of  the  States  north 
of  New  York  were  represented,  and  "  not  desir- 
ing to  proceed  on  their  mission  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  so  partial  and  defective  a  repre- 
sentation," they  completed  their  labors  by  sug- 
gesting that  all  States  should  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  meet  at  Philadelphia.  This  sugges- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  convention  that 
assembled   in   accordance  with   it,  on  May  25, 

1787,  in  Philadelphia,  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

After  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country  the  importitions  from  England 
were  enormous,  and  goods  of  American  manu- 
facture could  not  be  sold  in  competition  with 
British,  and  all  importations  into  the  staple 
Stiites  and  cxportitions  from  them  were  car- 
ried on  in  Britisii  bottoms.  Pennsylvania  had 
already  protected  herself  by  a  tariff  for  that 
purpose,  and  Massachusetts  had  established  a 
navigation  act  to  protect  her  large  commercial 
interests;  so  that  no  goods  could  be  imported  in 
British  ships.  The  planting  States  were  inter- 
ested in  having;  free  trade  witli  the  mother 
country — the  uinost  freedom  of  exchange  and 
free  bottoms —but  the  political  benefits  and 
security  they  derived  in  other  respects  from  the 
Union  induced  them  to  yield  in   these  respects. 

As  early  as  August  7,  1789,  Congress  passed 
an  act  which  was  opposed  by  George  Washing- 


ton, entitled  "An  act  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  light- houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
public  piers."  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  act 
that  the  appropriation  is  made  "  for  rendering 
the  navigation  easy  and  safe." 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  acts  down  to 
the  present  river  and  harbor  bill,  of  which  in 
the  aggregate  more  than  $ioo,ocx),ooo  have 
been  appropriated  to  give  "  ease  and  safety  "  to 
navigation  and  commerce.  And  this  is  the 
precise  language  employed  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  was  employed 
also  in  the  act  creating  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

The  exercise  of  these  powers  has  not  been 
unchallenged.  It  was  insisted  by  certain  lead- 
ing statesmen  that,  while  Congress  might  estab- 
lish commercial  regulations,  there  w^as  no  fwwer 
whatever  to  deal  with  the  commodities  of  com- 
merce, or  the  vehicle  in  which  they  were  trans- 
ported,  or  the  channels  and  highways.  Others 
insisted  that  all  appropriations  should  be  con- 
fined to  rivers  and  harbors  below  ports  of  entry, 
and  to  rivers  running  through  two  or  more 
States,  or  which  were  tidal  streams. 

The  lakes  and  their  outlet  are  the  Mississippi 
of  the  North,  stretching  from  the  heart  of  the 
great  West  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  around 
whose  shores  is  growing  up  in  the  very  centre 
of  our  country  a  mighty  empire.  The  great 
interior  basin  of  the  Southwest  is  called  the 
Mississippi  river,  but  it  is  really  a  lake  or  a 
series  of  lakes.  Where  is  there  such  a  valley 
in  the  known  world  .'*  Where  such  a  people  } 
The  potency  to  this  valley  was  first  settled  and 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkan- 
sas were  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  agri- 
cultural  interests  upon  its  borders  were  the 
supreme  interests. 

The  upjier  valley  was  not  settled,  and  the 
surface  remained  unbroken.  Transportation 
was  chiefly  in  flats  and  barges  and  small  steam- 
boats, and  the  basin  was  not  filled  and  shallowed 
by  detritus  contributed  by  the   spade   and  plow, 
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subduing  an  empire.  Hence  the  question  of 
transportation  was  a  subordinate  one.  The 
settlers  only  thought  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  annual  rises,  and  a  system  of  levees 
and  dikes  was  adopted,  first  by  individuals,  then 
by  counties  or  parishes,  and  finally  by  single 
States. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  magni- 
tude and  variety  of  the  interest  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  protective  works  would  require  the 
supervision  and  uniform  administration  of  the 
Federal  power,  unless  the  States  bordering 
upon  the  river  could  unite  in  a  common  league 
for  the  exercise  of  a  joint  jurisdiction.  It  was 
evident  that  no  State,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  adjoining  State  or  States,  could  protect 
itself  against  the  floods  becoming  more  disas- 
trous as  the  upper  country  was  settled.  It  was 
seen  that  when  every  mile  of  the  front  of 
Louisiana  was  made  secure  by  levees  or  dikes 
that  had  cost  many  millions,  Louisiana  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  coming  through 
the  Arkansas  front  by  reason  of  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  whose  river 
interests  were  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  lower  State,  and  did  not  justify  the 
expense  of  putting  up  defensive  works.  Rea- 
sons like  these  and  others  induced  the  Federal 
Government  to  order  surveys  of  the  river,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  best  plan  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  floods  and  to  reclaim  the 
immense  area  subject  to  annual  inundation. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  surveys  was 
completed  after  ten  years  of  labor  by  Hum- 
phreys and  Abbot,  and  their  report  is  a 
monument  of  industry  and  learning.  Special 
committees  were  constituted  by  Congress,  and  a 
bill  for  constructing  levees  passed  one  House  of 
Congress  but  failed  in  the  other.  In  1865 
Secretary  Stanton  ordered  the  levees  to  be  re- 
built, for  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  humanity  to 
restore  these  public  works,  essential  to  the 
good  order    of  society,  and   now  needed  more 


than  ever  by  the  people  struggling  with 
poverty,  amid  social  and  political  conditions, 
involving  a  disruption  of  traditions  and  cus- 
toms, and  established  relations,  but  it  was  not 
done. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  felt  called  upon,  during 
the  recent  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  to 
give  a  guarantee  to  the  great  powers  that  Rus- 
sia would  rebuild  similar  works  on  the  Danube 
if  they  should  be  destroyed. 

President  Grant  appreciated  the  necessity  for 
action,  and  a  commission  was  again  appointed 
in  1874,  and  its  recommendations  for  levees, 
though  urged  by  him,  failed  again  to  become  a 
law. 

In  the  Fourty -fourth  Congress  a  permanent 
committee  of  this  House  on  levees  was  for  the 
first  time  organized  in  the  history  of  Congress; 
a  bill  was  framed  by  this  committee  after  a  full 
hearing  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  favor  of  rebuilding  levees — a  direct  ap- 
propriation to  protect  the  alluvial  region,  and 
all  that  was  in  it,  from  the  doleful  effects  of  the 
floods ;  and  though  the  effort  was  made  with 
energy  and  eloquence,  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure failed  to  get  one-third  of  the  vote  of  the 
House. 

Let  those  who  have  censured  the  representa- 
tives of  the  valley,  and  who  still  clamor  for 
direct  appropriations  for  levees,  review  this  in- 
teresting epoch  in  the  history  of  legislation  on 
this  subject.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  good 
government,  just  at  this  time  a  new  and  hither- 
to unfelt  element  was  to  appear  as  a  powerful 
aid  and  factor  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
destiny  of  the  people  in  the  lower  valley.  An 
empire  had  been  called  into  existence  in  the 
upper  valley,  and  the  whole  people  of  the 
mighty  valley,  north  and  south,  were  about  to 
unite  their  voices  in  demanding  justice  from 
their  government 

What  the  cotton-gin  was   to  the  SovxtK  ^k^R. 
railway  and  reaper  were  to  the  NortK"^'* 
less  than  the  lifetime  of  a  single  ^«5^^ 
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unbroken  wilderness  had  been  subdued,  and 
the  vast  region  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  had  been 
converted  into  waving  grainfields,  filled  with 
busy  workshops  and  the  homes  of  our  industri- 
ous, educated,  virtuous,  and  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple, possessing  the  granary  not  only  of  Amer- 
ica but  of  the  world.  They  were  to  feed  as  the 
South  was  to  clothe  the  people  of  the  earth. 

But  the  question  puzzling  them  was  transpor- 
tation. The  railways  that  had  contributed  so 
much  to  build  up  the  country  were  monopolies 
and  laid  a  heavy  tribute  upon  their  productions. 
A  reduction  of  two  cents  a  bushel  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  Liverpool,  where  the  price  of 
the  food-crops  is  determined,  would  save  the 
producers  in  the  valley  the  enormous  sum  of 
$50,000,000  a  year  in  clear  profit ;  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  within  five  years,  in- 
stead of  fifty-millions,  the  savings  would  equal 
one  hundred  millions  a  year.  They  then  turned 
toward  their  great  river  for  relief.  They  found 
its  mouth  closed  by  sand  bars.  They  found 
navigation  impeded  throughout  its  whole 
length  for  nearly  half  the  year  by  shallow- 
water,  and  made  perilous  b^-  the  floods  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  Tlic  t^cnius  of  Eads 
answered  the  demand  by  building  jetties  at  the 
mouth  that  ijave  deep  water,  so  that  vessels  of 
the  greatest  burden  may  come  and  go.  But  it 
was  then  asked,  why  not  apply  a  remedy  to 
remove  the  obstacles  and  perils  along  the  entire 
river,  if  one  can  he  devised,  in  order  that  this 
channel  of  commerce  may  be  useful  at  all 
stages  and  at  all  seasons? 

The  author  of  the  jetties  insisted  that  the  laws 
that  controlled  the  river  were  well  known,  that 
the  conditions  and  phenomena  that  were  found 
to  exist  near  its  mouth,  prevailed  throughout 
its  entire  length,  lie  held  that  by  applying  the 
jetty  system  to  the  river,  con  lining  its  waters 
in  their  highest  stages,  and  contracting  the 
channel  where  imduly  wide,  and  protecting  the 
banks  against  caving,  works  wholly   practicable 


and  inexpensive,  a  uniform  channel  mi^ht  be 
obtained    affording    deep    water   all  the    year 
round  for  the  largest  vessels  to  St.  Louis,  and, 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the   same   means,  the 
slope  or  flood  surface  would  be  so  lo^vered  as  to 
prevent  destructive   floods;    floods    destructive 
not    only    to    commerce    and    trade,    and    tlie 
vehicles  of  transportation,  to  life  and    property 
on  the  river,  but  destructive  of  all  government, 
of  all  industry,  of  the  property,  the  earnings,  the 
schools,  the  churches,  the  very  existence  of  or- 
ganized society   throughout   the  wide    alluvial 
region. 

In  order  to  secure  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  great  engineer,  in    whose    plan 
were  happily  blended  the  interests  of  both  the 
upper  and  lower  valley,  on  April    26,    1876,   in 
the  Forty-fourth    Congress,     a    measure     was 
offered  for  a  commission  to  improve  the  Miss- 
issippi River,  to  be  approved  by  the  President, 
and  referred  to  the   Committe  on  Commerce; 
and  Captain  Eads,  having  been  invited   to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  in  advocacy  of  the 
plans,  concluded  his   remarks   with   these  ob- 
servations: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  entire  feasibility 
of  so  correcting  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Cairo  to  the  (lulf,  that  a  channel  depth  of 
twenty  feet  during  the  low  water  season,  can 
be  permanently  secured  throughout  the  entire 
course,  and  that  the  alluvial  lands  on  each  side 
of  its  waters  can  be  made  absolutely  safe  from 
overflow,  without  levees  by  such  correction. 
This  can  he  .iccomplished  for  a  sum  entirely 
within  the  ability  of  the  government,  and  one 
really  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
benefits  which  would  flow  from  such  im- 
provement. 

Until  such  luork  is  accomplished  an  annual  gX' 
penditure  for  the  maintenance  of  th^  levees  is  im- 
perativc. 

That  was  the  fundamental  idea  which  first 
originated  and  finallv  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
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For,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  next 
(Forty-fifth)  Congpress,  the  Committee  on 
Levees  was  changed,  by  resolution,  to  be  the 
Committee  on  Levees  and  Improvements  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  in  order  that  it  might 
take  jurisdiction  of  this  legislation,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Randall,  who  had 
always  been  the  staunch  Mend  of  levees  and  of 
the  improvement  of  the  river,  was  induced  to 
organize  this  committee  by  appointing  friends 
of  the  river  upon  it,  and  a  new  member  (Mr. 
Robertson)  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  to  be 
J  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  the  committee 
had  been  orginally  constituted  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion extended  on  resolutions  offered  by  a  mem- 
ber from  that  state  (Mr.  Gibson). 

Following  up  the  measure  offered  in  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  many  others  were 
now  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Levees  and  Improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  the  Forty -fifth  Congress,  which 
framed  one  as  a  substitute  for  them  all,  and  it 
was  reported  through  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, together  with  a  report  in  favor  of  it 
taken  from  a  map  and  manu^^c^ipt  of  the  well- 
known  writer  on  the  Mississippi  River,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Anderson. 

Amendments  to  the  commission  bill  from  the 
committee  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  for  a 
direct  appropriation  for  levees  were  offered,  as 
the  record  shows,  by  three  members  from 
Louisiana,  Messrs.  Robertson,  Gibson,  and 
Ellis,  for  they  felt  that  levees  should  be  built  in 
advance  of  channel  treatment  or  concurrently 
with  it  as  had  l)ecn  suggested  by  Captain  Eads 
in  the  Forty -fourth  Congress;  that  no  op- 
portunity should  be  lost  to  secure  the  protec- 
tion levees  would  afford  to  the  people  they 
represented.  But  it  was  made  apparent  that 
each  amendment  could  not  be  carried,  and  that 
insistancc  upon  them  might  put  in  peril  the 
commission  bill. 

This  commission  bill  failed^  falling  between 
the  two    Houses,   for   the  last   session   of  the 


Forty-fifth  Congress  terminated  the  4th  of 
March,  1879.  But  an  extra  session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  was  convened  and  legislation 
for  the  river  was  pressed  vigorously.  Several 
bills  were  offered  for  a  Mississippi  River  com- 
mission, modeled  on  the  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  substantially 
like  it,  limiting  the  commission  to  St.  Louis, 
Alton  and  Warsaw,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
same  call,  by  Messrs.  Robertson,  Chalmers,  and 
Singleton,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these 
bills  with  one  another  and  the  commission  bill 
of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress. 

A  few  days  after,  another  bill  was  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  committee,  different  from 
all  these  in  its  title  and  in  the  extent  of  juris- 
diction conferred,  and  in  adhering  more  closely 
to  the  commercial  idea,  and  to  other  bills 
previously  introduced  on  the  same  subject  by 
the  same  person,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  as 

follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  appointment  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  Commission  for  the  improvement  of  the 
suid  river  from  the  head  of  the  passes,  near  its  mouth,  to 
its  headwaters. 

After  this  bill  had  been  under  discussion  in 
the  Committee  on  Levees  and  Improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  certain  amend- 
ments as  to  details  made  and  accepted,  at  the 
suggestion  especially  of  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  and  others,  the  author — when  the 
hour  of  adjournment  arrived — remained  in  the 
committee-room  to  perfect  it  so  as  to  introduce 
it  again  without  delay,  and  invited  Mr.  Robert- 
son and  Mr.  Dunn  to  remain  with  him  for  a 
few  moments,  and  to  assist  him  in  incorporat- 
ing .the  amendments  and  suggestions  adopted 
by  the  committee,  and  to  arrange  the  order  of 
the  phraseology  of  the  fourth  section ;  valuable 
aid  was  freely  given  by  both  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Dunn's  suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  fourth  section  were  mainly 
adopted  by  the  author,  and,  as  thus  perfected, 
the  bill  was  reported  the  same  morning  to  the 
House,  referred  again  to  the  committee,  and  was 
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adopted  without  change  by  the  committee  at 
the  next  meeting,  as  would  naturally  follow, 
from  the  fact  that  all  changes  agreed  on  in 
the  committee  had  been  embraced  in  the 
revision. 

This  bill  constituting  the  commission  became 
the  law,  and  was  approved  June  28,  1879,  and 
the  members  were  appointed  and  began  the 
work  committed  to  their  charge.  They  have 
submitted  two  reports  to  Congress,  with  their 
recommendations,  plans,  surveys  and  estimates. 

The  last  Congress  voted  them  $i,ooo,cx»  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  This  appropriation  was  placed  in  the 
regular  river  and  harbor  bill  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
member  who  had  introduced  the  bill  and  car- 
ried it  through  the  Committee  on  Levees  and 
Improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  had  declined  to  in- 
corporate the  appropriation  in  this  annual  bill 
all  our  efforts  would  have  failed  in  the  last 
Congress. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress an  energetic  effort  was  made  to  secure  for 
the  Committee  on  Levees  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River — which,  under  the 
new  rules,  had  the  authoritv  to  consider  sub- 
jects  relating  to  levees  only  jurisdiction  over 
questions  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the 
river,  with  the  power  to  make  appropriations 
and  to  report  at  any  time,  and  we  failed.  It 
only  remained  then  for  the  friends  of  the  river 
to  go,  under  the  orders  of  the  house,  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  when  it  was  em- 
braced in  the  bound  volume  of  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  his 
approval,  for  the  improvement  of  all  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  country. 

This  committee  not  only  considered  the  re- 
port, but  called  before  it  the  members  of  the 
Missisippi  Commission,  and,  after  thorough  dis- 
cussion, they  voted  to  order  $4,123,000  to  be 
expended  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  order,  as    | 


the  old  acts  recite,  to  afford  "  ease  and  safctv  " 
to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  river,  in 
accordance  witli  the  plans,  and  estimates,  and 
recommendations  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  from  the  passes  to  Cairo. 

I  have  entered  upon  this  sketch  of  leg^islation 
to   show    the    care    and    circumspection    with 
which   it   has   been  conducted.     In   the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress,  after  the  commission    had    sub- 
mitted their  plans,  in  order  that  they  mig^ht  be 
more  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  Con- 
gress,  a   resolution    was  offered   and    adopted 
directing  a  sub-committee  to  go  down  the  river 
and  to  verify  for  themselves,  as  far  as  possible, 
by   personal   inspection  and   investigation    the 
plans  of  the  commission,  to  acquaint  themselves 

« 

with  the  phenomena  of  the  river.  Members 
from  the  North  who  went  there,  incredulous 
and  apprehensive,  came  back  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates. The  report  of  this  committee  should  be 
read  by  every  member  of  Congress.  It  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  river,  and  the  character  of  the  members  who 
signed  it  entitles  it  to  great  weight  and  influ- 
ence. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  member  of  this 
House  who  will  take  the  time  to  read  this  mas- 
terly report,  will  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  util- 
ity of  levees,  ami  of  the  whole  system  of  river 
treatment  as  demonstrated  with  the  clearness  of 
a  theorem  in  Euclid  by  Capt.  Eads. 

Fearing  that  our  commission  bill  might  fail, 
as  early  as  November  14,  1878,  I  induced  Gen- 
eral Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  on  the 
connection  between  levees  and  navigation,  and 
they  ''held  that  the  levee  system,  if  undertaken, 
should  be  matured  .ind  developed  in  connection 
with  the  navigation  improvement."  This  re- 
port was  signed  by  the  most  eminent  engineers, 
including  the  present  Chief  of  Engineers,  Gen- 
eral 11.  G.  Wright,  and  General  H.  G.  Barnard, 
who  spent  many  years  of  his  professional  life 
in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
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river.  In  the  disquisition  upon  the  subject  he 
concurred  w  ith  ail  the  engineers  in  declaring  out- 
lets as  "utterly  impracticable."    1  Ic  further  says : 

The  idea  thiit  Icvecs  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  risinj^  of 
the  bed  issosJinply  absurd,  so  destitute  of  a  single  reason 
to  justify  it,  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  allude  to 
it,  it  is  the  want  of  levees  and  that  alone  which  can 
cause  such  a  rising^. 

The  same  views  are  expressed  by  General 
Beauregard,  whose  long  service  on  the  river, 
and  genius  as  an  engineer,  entitle  his  opinions 
to  great  weight. 

If  any  subject  upon  which  Congress  has  been 
called  upon  to  act  has  ever  been  elaborated, 
fully  investigated,  and  considered,  and  consid- 
ered, it  is  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

Since  we  purchased  the  Louisiana  territory, 
it  has  been  under  survey  and  exploration,  and 
by  the  very  terms  of  acquisition,  as  well  as  by 
the  ennobling  acts  for  the  admission  of  the  ripar- 
ian States,  absolute  jurisdiction  over  it  was  re- 
served to  the  Federal  government,  and  espe- 
cially denied  to  the  States.  And  now,  after 
nearly  eighty  years  of  absolute  neglect,  and  the 
engineers  finally  submit  a  plan  for  its  improve- 
ment under  the  national  jurisdiction — a  plan 
that  has  been,  as  I  before  observed,  more  careful- 
ly prepared,  more  fully  discussed,  than  the  plan 
for  any  other  public  work,  in  the  country,  a 
hue  and  crv  is  raised  and  the  alarm  is  sounded 
that  the  national  Treasury  is  about  to  be  emp- 
tied into  the  remorseless  waves  that  have  swal- 
lowed up  the  fortunes,  and  earnings,  and  homes, 
and  ho])es  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  despair- 
ing countrymen. 

Others,  while  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
great  public  purpose,  invent  riders  and  provisos 
that  either  modify  or  defeat  their  plans. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  legitimate  function 
of  Congress  is  to  determine  the  objects  worthy 
of  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
under  the  limitations  of  the  constitution.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  it  is  competent  for  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  make 


appropriations  under  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  for  its  improvement,  questions  con- 
cerning the  plans  best  adapted  to  the  purjx>se 
should  be  left  to  the  independent  determination 
of  the  engineers.  This  is  the  uniform  rule,  de- 
parted from  only  when  members  of  Congi'ess 
insist  uix>n  dictating  a  policy  to  the  engineers, 
or  instructing  them  as  to  the  methods  they  may 
or  may  not  adopt  in  treating  the  Mississippi 
River  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

I  ascribe  this  difficulty  not  to  local  or  sec- 
tional prejudice,  but  to  the  inveterate  misappre- 
hensions that  prevail  as  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi.  Our  friends  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  think  of  it  only  as  a  river, 
and  reason  about  it  as  they  do  about  their  own 
rivers,  whereas  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  down 
is  not  a  river  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  series  of  lakes,  winding  for  i,ioo  miles 
through  the  alluvial  region  formed  by  it  from 
Cairo  to  Port  Eads,  while  the  straight  line  from 
point  to  point  is  only  500  miles,  and  presenting 
a  coast-line  of  2,200  miles,  equal  to  the 
whole  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Quaddy  Head, 
Maine,  to  Cape  Sable,  Florida. 

Into  this  vast  basin  the  valley,  stretching 
from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
empties  its  rainfall  by  forty-three  mighty  rivers, 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  boatable  streams,  and  on 
its  bosom  is  borne  a  commerce  twice  as  great 
as  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
— safe  without  a  navy  to  defend  it,  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  facilitited  by  no  canals,  protected 
by  no  fortresses,  no  harbors,  no  buoys,  no  har- 
bors of  refuge,  no  piers,  no  breakwaters,  none 
of  the  costly  appliances  adapted  to  the  lakes  and 
seaboard,  because  the  conditions  are  different 
Shall  we  do  nothing  because  the  engineers  rec- 
ommend a  plan  and  instrumentalities  unlike 
those  you  have  been  accustomed  to  see  applied 
in  upland  streams  and  on  the  ocean  front,  and 
for  which  we  have  annually  made  appropria- 
tions in  unstinted  measure.^ 

The  engineers  tell  us  that  they  must  hold  all 
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the  water  in  tlie  river  in  order  to  secure  the 
force  and  velocity  necessary  to  carry  the 
detritus  and  burden  to  the  sea;  that,  when  this 
is  done,  they  ^411  contract  the  channel  at  points 
where  it  is  unduly  wide,  and  that*  thus  they  can 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  deep  water  at  all 
seasons,  prevent  destructive  floods,  and  protect 
the  valley  from  inundations;  that  levees,  and 
jetties,  and  permeable  mattresses  are  the  instru- 
ments they  desire  to  employ  for  this  purpose; 
that  the  total  cost  will  be  $37,000,000,  $33,000,- 
000  for  direct  channel  work,  and  $4,000,000  for 
stopping  gaps  in  the  levees.  Now  there  are 
those  who  are  opposed  to  allowing  the  engineers 
to  build  levees  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or 
reclaiming  the  alluvial  lands,  but  they  are  will- 
ing that  they  should  be  built,  provided  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission  it  should  be  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  the  river.  The  proviso  in  the  present  bill  is 
in  accordance  with  this  view. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  insisted  that  all 
provisos  and  restrictions  were  unjust  and  illog- 
ical; but  after  consultation  I  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  friends,  for  whose  patriotism  and 
judgment  I  have  great  respect,  but  I  still  hope 
and  believe  even  this  proviso  may  be  removed. 
The  engineers  insist  that  levees  deepen  the 
channel  and  thus  facilitate  the  navigation  in 
low  water.  But  why  is  it  that  such  exclusive 
attention  is  given  to  the  obstacles  to  navigation 
in  low  water  and  none  to  the  perils  when  at 
the  flood  stasjes  of  this  inland  sea?  We  do  not 
legislate  simply  to  secure  deep  water  except  for 
vour  shallow  water  courses  in  the  mountains. 

The  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  us 
authority  to  make  appropriations  merely  to 
secure  deep  water.  The  language  is  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce." 
Commerce  is  the  subject  to  be  regulated.  And 
the  first  act,  passed  one  month  after  the  gov- 
ernment went  into  operation,  declared  its  object 
to  be  to  give  "safety  and  ease,"  not  deep  water, 
to  navigation. 


Now  we  insist  that  this  power  in  all  its  ex- 
tent should  be  applied  to  the  great  interior 
basin  as  well  as  to  the  northern  lakes.  We 
might  defend  the  construction  of  levees  upon 
the  ground  assigned  by  the  engineers  as  above 
stated — that  they  control  the  water  in  its  high 
stages  so  as  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  naviga- 
tion in  its  low  stages. 

But,  I  ask  again,  why  confine  our   solicitude 
for  the  river  only   to  its  low  stages  ?       Do    its 
commerce  and  trade  require  no  help;  can  noth- 
ing be  done  to  facilitate  them }      Are   there    no 
perils  during  the  season  of   floods.^       I  do    not 
hesitate  to  declare   that  the  losses  of   life  and 
property,    the    increased    charges    of    freight 
and   insurance  on   the   river,  are  greater  dur- 
ing the  overflows  than  during  the   low  waters. 

If  you  may  build   dams  across  the   beds   of 
streams  in   the  application  of  the   slack-water 
system  to  your  rivers  in  the   up-land    country, 
raise  these  elevations  in  the  bed  to  secure    deep 
water,     why    may   you   not,    upon   the    same 
principle,  in    the  alluvial   streams   raise  these 
elevations,  these  dikes  or  levees,  on  the   banks 
to   secure   deep   water,   why,  if  you  can  dig  a 
canal  around  the   Des  Moines   Rapids    on    the 
Upper  Mississippi,  dig  out  the  channel    around 
the  falls  to  secure  deep  water  at  an   expense   of 
$6,000,000,   within    a  few  miles,  may  you    not 
throw  up  the  dirt   to  make   a  channel  of  deep 
water  at  the  same  cost  for  five  hundred    miles .^ 

If  you  may  construct  the  Delaware  Break- 
water, and  the  harbors  of  refuge,  and  harbors  of 
commerce,  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  costing 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  and  maintain 
your  light  house  service,  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  $2,500,000,  and  your  life-saving  ser- 
vice, and  your  sheltering  piers,  not  for  deep 
water,  but  to  give  "ease  and  safety,"  why  may 
we  not  upon  this  great  inland  sea,  maintain  a 
line  of  levees  which  are  continuous  harbors,  af- 
fording "case  and  safety"  to  commerce  and 
navigation  in  storms  and  at  night;  channel  pre- 
servers and  indicators,  and  answering  all  the 
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purposes  of  your  breakwaters,  your  buoys,  your 
harbors,  and  your  sheltering  piers.  Without 
them  you  can  have  no  clianncl,  no  postil  ser- 
vice, no  foundations  for  light-houses,  no  shelter 
for  your  barges  and  smaller  crafts,  no  harbor  of 
safety  in  storms,  but  every  other  appliance  that 
may  be  devised  for  protection  is  borne  away  by 
the  floods.  With  them  you  have  security  at  all 
times,  night  and  day,  a  well-defined  channel,  an 
inexpensive  harbor  that  stretches  its  arms  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  voyage,  affording  shel- 
ter to  the  vehicles  of  commerce,  and  facilities 
for  all  its  ^changes. 

Take  the  commerce  on  this  basin,  this  inland 
sea,  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  and  you  will 
not  find,  you  cannot  find,  one  single  public 
work  for  its  benefit  or  convenience;  and  I  insist 
that  these  levees  are  the  only  appliances  that 
ever  have  been  devised  to  answer  the  demands 
of  this  trade,  and  their  cost  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  to  be  subserved. 

They  should  therefore  be  constructed  to  af- 
ford ease  and  safety  to  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  river.  It  is  either  these  or  noth- 
ing, for  there  are  no  other  appliances  that  have 
been  suggested. 

Will  it  be  insisted  longer  that  nothing  shall 
be  done.^ 

If,  under  the  power  to  raise  revenue,  you  may 
tax  commerce,  importations  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, so  as  to  protect  labor  and  capital  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  under  this  same  power, 
or  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
maintain  a  navigation  act  for  the  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  the  shipping  interest  of  the  country,  sure- 
ly when  you  come  to  apply  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  you  should  be  willing  to  afford 
incidental  protection  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  lower  valley.  The  grounds  from 
which  we  deduce  protection  from  the  commer- 
cial power  are  as  solid  and  clear  as  those  drawn 
from  the  revenue  power.  But  the  objects  for 
which  the  protection  is  sought  in  this  instance 


are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interests  of  a 
single  industry  like  manufactures  or  shipping, 
for  they  embrace  all  the  industries,  the  whole 
life  of  the  people  in  the  lower  valley,  an  area 
equal  in  extent  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  of  un- 
surpassed fertility,  whose  inhabitants  fled  re- 
cently from  their  homes,  only  after  heroic  re- 
sistance to  the  relentless  floods  from  adjoining 
Stites,  as  completely  in  plight  as  the  Tartar 
tribe  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  suffering  be- 
sides a  loss  of  $50,000,000  in  values,  anxieties 
and  experiences  that  no  tongue  can  portray  and 
no  one  appreciate  or  realize  unless  present  to 
witness,  the  wide-spread  destruction,  the  num- 
berless woes  endured  by  a  whole  people,  help- 
less infancy  and  old  age,  brave  men  and  braver 
women,  driven  forth  suddenly  from  happy  fire- 
sides and  tranquil  labors,  upon  a  wild  waste  of 
waters,  without  shelter,  without  food.  Is  there 
no  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  since  the 
States  are  prohibited  from  co-operation  where 
joint  action  can  alone  avail  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  such  scenes,  and  the  desolation  and 
dismemberment  of  society  from  such  a  course? 
Powers  should  be  construed  liberally,  not  only 
in  behalf  of  favored  industries  demanding  pro: 
tection,  but  in  favor  of  humanity  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  society. 

And  if  it  has  been  shown  tiiat  levees  aid  even 
in  an  incidental  manner,  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  are  merely  auxiliary  and  no  indis- 
pensable appliances^  they  should  be  constructed 
on  account  of  the  great  advantages  they  confer 
upon  the  people  dwelling  in  the  alluvial  region. 
But,  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  clearly 
necessary  to  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  channel,  and  as  the  appropriate  means  to 
afford  "ease  and  safety**  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce, upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  gap 
will  be  filled,  and  the  line  made  complete  from 
the  head  of  the  passes  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois,  as  loon  as  the  resources  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  commission  can  be  applied. 
And  the  great  highway,  improved  and  restored. 
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will  afford  cheaper  and  safe  transportiition 
to  the  Northwest,  sweetening  the  toil  and 
bringing  increased  comforts,  privileges,  and 
happiness  to  the  homes  of  the  people  freed 
from  the  tributes  and  exactions  of  corporate 
monopolies. 

And  when  the  next  floods  pour  down  upon 
the  lower  valley,  secure  behind  their  ramparts, 


rejoicing  in  peace  and  plenty,  the  people  will 
recall  the  names  of  tlie  courageous  statesmen 
from  all  parts  of  our  common   country,  who 
have  upheld  their  cause,  and  shower  blessings 
upon  them.     Nor  will  they  fail  to  remember, 
with  gratitude,  the  great  engineer,  J.  B.  Eads, 
who  devised  the  plan,  nor  the  patriotic  Presi- 
dent who  urged  its  adoption  upon  Congress. 


X 


HEIJRY  W.   BLAIR. 


HENRY  W.  BLAIR. 


S^N  many  <:uuiitries  the  genealogy 
of  public  pcrsoiiii  is  :iii  impiirtunt 
11  in  tletermininji;  their  t1lnL■^s 
■  iintitncss  for  hoinn-  and  prefer- 
ment, but  where  the  government  of 
people  is  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  pcopli-,  the  first  requisites  arc  worth 
;ind  ahilily.  The  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair 
has  no  lack  of  ciiialificatinns  on  uL-couiit  of 
hi-  family  tree,  for  no  better  blood  flows 
than  is  found  in  the  veins  of  the  stunly 
Scotch-Irish,  who  arc  to  he  found  in  ko 
many  parts  of  this  country,  Mr.  Blair's 
ancestors  were  of  that  stock,  antl  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Londonderry, 
New  Ilamijshire. 

He  was  born  at  Campton,  Grafton 
County,  N.  H,,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1S34.  W^hen  he  was  but  two  years  uf 
age  his  father  died,  leaving  him  to  the 
care  nf  a  lender  and  devoted  mother. 
She  hibored  hard  to  provide  for  her  little 
family,  and  impressed  npnn  her  children 
the  purity  :md  nobility  of  her  own  na- 
ture. The  early  years  of  Henrv"  were 
necessarily  subject  to  privations  and  hard- 
ship. He  was  put  out  to  work  with 
various  parties  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
old,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  dis- 


trict school  durinjj;  these  years.  He  de- 
sired to  obtain  a  better  training  than  these 
schools  afforded,  and  in  1S53,  and  for 
three  years  following,  he  worked,  and 
taught,  and  attended  Academy,  alternate- 
ly, seeking  for  that  riches  that  abides  and 
increases  the  more  it  is  used  and  given 
for  the  l>enefit  of  others.  His  health 
faileil,  ami  lie  gave  up  his  long  cherished 
plan  of  securing  a  thorough  collegiate 
education,  and  in  1S56 began  the  study  of 
law.  In  1S59  he  wits  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  was  at  once  taken  into  partner- 
ship with  his  old  preceptor,  Wm.  Lever- 
ett,  of  Plymouth.  In  1S60  be  received 
the  ap|>ointmcnt  of  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney for  his  native  county,  and  discharged 
the  duties  required  of  him  with  entire 
acceptance.  The  young  lawyei-  wan  not 
long  permitted  to  engage  in  the  quiet 
duties  of  his  prof  ession.  Rebellion  reared 
its  bead,  and  threatened  the  Nation's  life. 
There  was  a  ciU  for  courageous  men  to 
come  and  place  their  bodies  a  living  wall 
before  the  advancing  foe,  and  stand  for 
the  defense  of  the  noblest  cause  that  ever 
appealed  to  patriotic  hearts.  Mr.  Blair 
early  responded  to  the  call,  enlisting  as  a 
private  in  the    Fifteenth    N.  H.  Volun- 
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tecrs.  He  was  soon  chosen  a  Captain  in 
that  regiment,  and  was  appointed  Major 
of  the  reofiment  before  it  left  the  State. 

As  a  soldier  he  did  his  duty  faithfully 
and  courageously,  in  both  camp  and  field, 
and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.  At  Port  Hudson,  in  1S63 
he  received  a  severe  wound,  which  dis- 
abled him  from  service  for  several  years. 

He  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  again 
took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  in  1S66  was  elected  to  represent  his 
town  in  the  State  Legislature.  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  re-elected  in  1S6S.  The  next  few 
years  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  the  enjoyments  of  private 
life,  and  few  can  better  appreciate  them. 

There  was  work  for  him  yet.  His 
district  was  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
Democrat.  In  1874  the  task  of  redeem- 
ing it  to  the  Republican  party  was  im- 
posed upon  him.  He  was  elected,  and 
served  with  honor.  He  was  re-elected, 
and  served  a  second  term,  doing  efficient 
service  in  the  Icjjislative  halls  as  he  had 
before  done  on  the  tented  field.  He  de- 
clined a  renomination  to  the  Fortv-sixth 


Congress,  in    187S,  and   in  June   of  the 
following   year   he   was   elected    by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  to  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate.     In    all   his 
labors  in  that  body,  he  has  shown  himself 
to   be  a   progressive  man,  and  legislates 
for   the   future  as   well  as   the  present. 
He  is  an  able   speaker,   and   is  a   strong 
advocate   for  any  cause  that  he  espouses. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1883, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
labor  troubles  throughout  the  various 
states,  and  to  rep>ort  to  Congress  at  a 
future  time.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
positions,  he  served  the  people  faithfully 
and  well,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  looked  forward  to  witTi 
much  interest. 

Mr.  Blair  has  the  honor  of  proposing 
in  Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  whereby 
"  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation,  ex- 
portation, and  transportation  of  distilled 
liquors,  anywhere  in  the  National  domain 
(States  and  Territories),  except  for  me- 
dicinal and  scientific  purposes,  is  prohibi- 
ted after  the  year  1900." 


AID   TO   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 
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^fr,  Blair's  Speech^  delivered  i?i  the  United  States  Senate^  *june  is,  1882, 


Mr.  President:  I  propose  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  and  obliga- 
tions of  tlie  National  (jovernment  to  assist  in 
the    education  of   the   people   when    necessary, 


for  its  and  their  own  preservation ;  to  develop 
and  illustrate  the  actual  condition  of  popular 
education  in  \\\\<  country  as  revealed  bv  the 
census  of  18S0,  and  from  other  reliable  sources 
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and  thereby  to  demongtrate  the  neceHhity  of 
national  aid  to  common  Hchooln  at  the  preHcnt 
time;  to  explain  the  several  meanureH  i>endin(; 
in  Congress  having  that  end  in  view,  and  to 
briefly  give  my  reasons  for  supporting  Senate 
bill  No.  151,  as,  in  mv  lx,'licf,  best  calculated  Ui 
secure  the  object  desired  hy  the  a<lvocateH  of 
all. 

The  United  States  are  conceded  by  all,  t/>  l>e 
a  unit  and  a  sovereignty  within  the  scofw  of 
the  powers  expressly  granted  or  ncccsnarily  Im- 
plied in  the  written  constitution.  The  only 
real  question  between  thoM.-  who  liave  held  to 
the  national  idea  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  tA 
.State  sovereignty  on  the  otlier.  l-uu  ljc«rfj  ai»  \f» 
which  had  the  right  to  decide  upc^n  thc'ir  rela- 
tive jurisdictions,  and  to  establish  their  iMA'itic:i\  : 
boundaries  when  in  dispute.  L'pon  thi%  quei^ 
tion  I  do  not  now  propoM;  to  enter.  }jer:4use  it  ]«  " 
not  e«fential  to  the  mantenanc/:  'A  th^  argu- 
vaenl  on  this  acca«>km.  My  leadii.g  ;^'4^Aity/r. 
i*  that  *.ht  genera]  gover:.  rr*^mt  ;xy**e**e%  Xi**: 
power  and  ha.*  smpoccd  u^jr.  i\^.i  *iin  duty  'A 
oiucitir.^  \Z0C  p(rc*piv  *A  izjt  L'r.iv?^  StaVr» 
w-jerrfvtr.  fvr  ar.y  utufo:.  *j:^j*^  >rv;/>  are 
dc^ner.t  :r.   '-r-k.:   dtrgrtt:   '^  *::  - -K.-fjivr,  iri,kr«  ;« 

zw^^-iK  'A  trer;"   SuT-r   iv  *ri  u'jar.*:   r-«   v*  r.    •.  ;*-, 

«. •..-•«-*  — a',"i^  •  .:  *  u^rtrC  ^r-  ;i  ».i«r.:  :v  TiriTifrt" 
i,i_- i'-r  «.•  ••1  :r-»-  Ji::r:T:r  11?  at:*'  *  «-.  -.'i- 
".  -  r.*,-:  ^"-i^.•■•  ♦-•ivu*i  tiv  rtn*r  u>'.r:  '.•**.  ciir-  •,!* 
-.  -i.  r;  :•  i'  "«*  "  r.isrr  ■.-.  v«r  i;."  -r-v^i -itfl  ::j-:. 
-. .   -,•*-     »ir.r.'-    .I-.:   -•     '.'f.    rtar>.     j^;.:     ::*-.    t\rji^ 
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and  till'  ncccHHiiN    i>.  tippurciil    iiml   hii|M'Millvf 
Hut  the  power  In  lliric. 

Thrn*  U  no  truth  JN'tlrr  I'MliihlUlif-d  01    imom* 
generally   ;wlitiltt«'d   thiiii    iliiit    ilir    K*  |miI»IIiiiii 
form    of    goveriiineiit    rtiiinol    f'kl»l    iiii|i-«ii   Ihr 
{H'€>ple   are   roin|N't4«nt    to   govern    tlieniM'lveft. 
The  contrarv  d'xtrlne  would  Im*  iin  iibmirdhy,  m 
eon  trad  let  lot  I   of   terniK.     \\\m\    U  flu'  Uepiib 
litaiiform  of  governineiil   but   govertiineni   of 
the  jK'/>])|r     by     the    l^^'Ople,"      Hut    h'^w   (tin    th«' 
\H'n\tU'.    n'f^^rrh,    h'/w   exi-rrlM*  f/Vft^'iy^itty,  *  * 
r«:pt  tlM'V  liavi'  the  knowli!<lge   re<piU|fi'    I/;   lh*il 
endr      Sovi'nrigfify    rei|ulre*   u%    ttnn  \t    Inii'lh 
y^i'U*:*:  wh«'n  *'%*-ri  \%*'*\  by  f)ie  \tf'f\t\*   «»■■  it    w||/^J*- 
atti  when    exer'  iM'ii    by  a    single    Indlvi/liiiil ;   If 
r*'j\M\r*'.*¥  uffT*:,     'Ht*:  ttt^fltstn  U  gov«-f»it   umHiX 
lu'^  UfU'i%  will.  fiM  neM^'SMrily  with  ih;<<    t/T'/dMl 
i;.»'jjjgej»':«r    iU:utikti*U'A     by    ♦>*#'    j/ijbH'     g'^**! 
^/'yvrrn merit    f//r   tJyr  j^y/|/b-  by  <i*^  \M'^f\At  Ut^ 
IfVv*.  t>ia»  'j^-gree  '/f  y/\fu\it9   intriiig#-i#/^-  )t»Uy  h 
w;j  «:?*al/i«-  ti*e  rriiupv*  '/f  f/^^-f/   V/  '//fttiffittrft/i 
isM:  ;/f  j;i'.;;   •-%  a/yj  t//  ^iit^-^i  ^it*-  MfUftmu^nt^i^/tt  *A 
g'y. '■.•.', M.i:r,*     ;.•,      t  */ ;,     ;«      *;*>     ip*     ♦//    ;/f'/«fy// 
*.v-  ;^*-:-«.f5».  A*,ii0i*-       V •'•^'■iUi'^  'si,   '///•** ft, ttt^'U^ 
•ryrr*-f'/f*     T*/i,if*\   '*.  tti^t*^    ^y^f*-^    *A    ii*^.i^ 
'^*rry^.    ','     \'j^.   */i$r*  'A    *jj^    «^/»*f*#/*.    *t*Jti.   »tt) 

'/f  '.■>*•  y^fr^j^.       >lv*    Vj^*-   ♦-*^.  •?*•-   if^y^U'^it*' 
i'jT".     *A    /'•»»-rf.'/>»^.'*     •-/.  V    •'.'C    '//*,*^*.^    */, 
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membership  is  by  the  law  of  nature  imposed,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  the  parent.  But  the 
parent  cannot  fully  discharge  it.  What  then? 
Society,  through  the  established  forms  of 
government,  interferes  and  performs  what  the 
parent  fails  to  perform.  Is  this  any  violation 
of  the  right  of  the  parent?  No  one  pretends  it. 
It  is  merely  the  doing  of  that  which,  for  the 
good  of  the  child,  the  parent,  and  the  whole 
social  fabric,  must  be  done.  The  right  of  the 
mass,  that  is,  of  the  state,  is  paramount  even  to 
that  of  the  individual,  inasmuch  as  the  general 
welfare — the  safety  of  the  people — is  the 
supreme  law.  No  parent  has  the  right  to  say 
that  his  child  shall  remain  ignorant.  He  has 
no  right  to  breed  fire  brands  and  death  to  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  to  which  he 
owes  ever\  thing  himself.  Here  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  right  of  compulsory  education  on 
the  part  of  the  state. 

If  the  parent  fully  exercised  his  right  to 
properly  educate  his  child  there  would  be  no  I 
occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  state ;  but 
he  fails  to  do  it.  Benevolent  voluntary  effort 
comes  to  his  aid.  This  also  fails.  What  then? 
The  law  of  self-preservation  at  once  asserts  its- 
self  in  behalf  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the 
individual,  and  for  the  welfare  of  both  it  must 
put  forth  its  power.  These  principles  are 
fundamental  and  arc  so  plain  that  their  asser- 
tion may  seem  superfluous.  But  we  now  come 
to  an  important  question  in  the  argment. 

What  in  our  complex  system  of  government 
constitutes  the  "State,"  the  orjj^anization  in 
which  reside  the  right  and  duty  to  educate  the 
individual  when  the  parent  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies fail?  The  term  "State"  has  various  signi- 
fications, but  as  used  in  this  connection  it  is  thus 
defined  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  by  the  writers 
upon  law:  "  A  political  body  or  body  politic; 
the  bodv  of  people  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, whatever  may  K^  the  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  our  svstem 


the  word  "  State  "  includes  the  combined   pow- 
ers of  both  the  United  States  and   of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  whose  Union  the  former  is  com- 
posed.    The  territory  which  constitutes  the  one 
includes  the  many.     The  citizens  of  the  many 
are  individually  and  identically   the    citizens  of 
the  nation  at  large.     Every  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States   who   resides   in   a  State  is  a  citizen 
thereof.     "  AH  persons  born  or  naturalized  in 
the  United  States,  and  subject   to   the  jurisdic- 
tion   thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the   State    wherein    they    reside."     The 
rights  and  powers  of  the  great   community-    of 
fifty  millions  of  people,  who  constitute  the  citi- 
zens  of  the    United    States   and  of  the  several 
States,    are    vested    in   the   government  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  governments  of  the    sev- 
eral   States,  or  in  the  people   themselves.     Al- 
though these  three   depositories  of  rights    and 
powers  are  "distinct  like  the  billows,"  yet  they 
are  *'  one  like  the  sea."     Distinct  in  their  sever- 
al jurisdictions,   yet  they   constitute   one   great 
whole,  and  act  together  harmoniously    for    the 
individual  and  common  good,  each  independent 
of  the  other  in  its  sphere,  like  the    independent 
yet  concurring  powers  of  nature  in   the  realms 
of  physical  life,  where: — 

"All  arc  but  parts  of  one  tremendous  whole, 
Whoso  body  n.iture  is,  and  God  the  soul." 
It  is  only  as  we  use  the  word  State  in  this 
complete  sense  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  also  the  people  of  the  several 
States  and  of  the  Territories,  constitute  "  a  body 
of  persons  united  together  in  one  community 
for  the  defense  of  their  rights,  and  to  do  right 
and  justice  to  foreigners." 

Now,  the  right  of  self-defense,  which  is  the 
right  of  self-preservation,  is  the  right  to  live 
and  to  be.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  at  all, 
implies  and  includes  the  right  to  constitute  and 
maintain  the  .State — that  is  to  say,  government — 
and  to  prescribe  its  form,  for  human  existence 
is  impossible  without  government.  The  gov- 
erning power  must  know  how  to   govern   or  it 
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cannot  govern.  Can  a  man  do  that  which  he 
knows  not  how  to  do?  The  people  have  dis- 
tributed the  functions  of  government  between 
the  national  and  the  sectional,  or  the  State 
authorities,  and  have  retained  in  themselves 
the  initial  exercise  of  all  power  through  the 
ballot.  The  ballot  is  the  Republican  form  of 
government  both  in  the  Nation  and  in .  the 
State. 

Intelligence  is  necessary  in  the  individual, 
who  is  the  sovereign,  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  national  por- 
tion of  the  government  to  preserve  itself,  and 
of  the  individual  to  preserve  iV,  and  lo  exert  his 
sovereignty  through  its  forms  perpetually,  are 
absolute.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  whole 
to  preserve  the  whole,  and  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  whole  to  preserve  the  whole  implies  the 
preservation  of  all  the  parts  by  that  whole,  to 
the  existence  of  which  all  the  parts  are  neces- 
sarv.  It  is  not  necessarv  that  a  man  should 
have  written  permission  to  live.  Me  needs  no 
license  stamped  or  sealed  to  give  him  the  right 
to  breathe. 

His  creation  implied  all  that  Just  so  the 
people,  when  they  created  governments,  both  of 
State  and  Nation,  Republican  in  form,  and  bade 
them  multiply  their  blessings  and  replenish  the 
earth  with  their  civilizing  and  ennobling 
activities,  necessarily  gave  them  the  breath  of 
life  and  the  inherent  power  to  preserve  that 
life.  To  have  written  into  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  or  of  the  national  government  the 
right  of  self-preservation  would  have  been  as 
superfluous  as  to  have  required  a  written  order 
for  the  sun  to  shine,  for  water  to  run  down 
hill,  or  for  any  created  thing  to  obey  the  law  of 
its  being.  But  the  right  to  educate  the  child 
throughout  the  Nation  is  the  right  to  preserve 
the  government  and  the  Nation.  That  right 
cannot  be  curtailed.  It  is  geographically  co-ex- 
tcnsivc  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government 
itself,  and  self-preservation  compels  its  exorcise 
by  the  national  government  whenever  there   is 


failure  for  any  reason  on  the  part  of  the   parent 
and  the  State. 

Still  again.  The  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  is  to  say  the  Nation,  by  the  primary 
act  of  the  masses,  and  bv  the  act  of  their  State 
governments,  have  commanded  in  the  written 
terms  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land  that 
"the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  of  this  Union  a  Republican  form  dt 
government."  How  is  that  obligation  to  be 
fulfilled.^  Must  its  performance  await  revolu- 
tion, and  must  destruction  precede  preserva- 
tion?  Is  it  a  guarantee  of  possession  to  stand 
by  while  war  and  tempest  obliterate,  and  then 
endeavor  to  restore?  Is  reconstruction  the 
only  or  is  it  the  better  way,  in  which  the  obliga- 
tion to  guarantee  a  government  Republican  in 
form  to  the  States  of  this  Union  can  be  dis- 
charged? Is  not  the  ounce  of  prevention  still 
worth  the  pound  of  cure?  Does  not  the  duty 
to  guarantee  imply  the  right  to  prevent  and  to 
preserve  even  more  strongly  tlian  to  restore? 
Prevention  might  be  possible  when  restoration 
would  prove  to  be  impossible. 

It  is  a  conceded  proposition,  that  where  a  duty 
is  imposed,  all  the  power  necessary  to  its  per- 
formance is  conferred,  and  the  choice  of  means, 
so  far  as  there  is  no  prohibition,  goes  with  the 
power. 

If  all  this  be  so,  what  doubt  can  there  be,  not 
only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  absolute  duty, 
of  the  national  government  to  perform  its  ob- 
ligation of  guarantee  in  the  only  effective  way 
in  which  it  is  possible?  When  does  the  obliga- 
tion to  guarantee  attach?  Did  it  not  commence 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  it 
not  continuous  in  its  operation?  Does  it  not 
attach  as  a  right  in  the  Territories,  which  are 
inchoate  States?  Does  it  not  follow  every  mo- 
ment of  the  concurrent  life  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  States,  and  enter  into  all  their  constitu- 
tional and  inseparable  relations? 

Not  to  educate  is  to  destoy.     It  follows  inevi- 
tably that  not  to  educate  is  to  break  the  guaran- 
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tee  of  Republican  government  to  the  States.  If 
the  parent  and  the  State  fail  to  educate  the  citi- 
zen, docs  not  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
compel  the  Nation  to  educate  its  child? 

But  Congress  has  express  power  "  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States," 
and  to  exert  its  utmost  power  of  taxation  to 
promote  that  which  was  one  of  the  six  great 
ends  enumerated  in  the  preamble,  and  to  secure 
which  the  Constitution  itself  was  ordained  and 
established  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Thatpeople  well  understood 
that  without  intelligence  it  would  be  impossible 
"  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity."  It  goes  without 
argument  to  say  that  in  no  way  can  the  general 
welfare  be  so  promoted  as  by  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
mental  powers  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  common 
schools,  maintained  by  governmental  power. 

Govern>Tients  are  but  agencies  established  by 
society,  to  secure  the  happiness  of  its  individual 
members.  Whenever  they  cease  to  promote 
the  end  for  which  they  were  created  they  should 
be  destroyed,  and  whenever,  and  so  far  as  they 
fail,  they  should  modify  or  reverse  their  action. 

If  in  the  past  the  national  govornnicnt  has 
not  borne  its  due  proportion  of  the  burdens  of 
the  education  of  the  people,  or  if  new  condi- 
tions have  arisen  which  require  of  it  a  degree 
of  co-operation  with  the  several  States,  not 
liitherto  necessary  in  securing  to  all  citizens 
of  the  Republic  that  degree  of  intelligence 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  safetv  of  societv 
and  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  who  is  at 
once  the  subject  and  the  sovereign,  in  both  local 
and  national  administration,  then  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  departure,  and  the  withes  of 
straw  must  yield  to  the  expanding  limbs  of  the 
giant  who  is  arousing  himself  for  the  labors  of 
the  time  which  has  already  come. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  this  Republic  ncN  or  conceived 


of  the  possibility  of  its  existence,  except  as  its 
foundations  should  be  laid  upon  knowledg^e  and 
virtue,  and  that  the  promotion  of  sound  learn- 
ing was  deemed  to  be  the  fundamental  duty  of 
the  national   power.    The  time   ^vould    fail  to 
speak  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the 
constant    efforts   which    they   put   forth    £rom 
New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  to  establish  schools 
and   colleges  for   the   education  of  those  who 
were  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  within 
their  respective  borders.     The  Revolution  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  school,  the  college,  and 
of  the  free  worship  of  God.     The  Constitution 
of  every  State,  as  well  as  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  whole  theory  of  the  nation- 
al polity  depend  upon  the  possession  of  knowl- 
edge and  virtue  by  the  people  at  large. 

Hence  Washington  never  ceased,  by  word 
and  deed,  to  enforce  this  g^at  truth  upon  his 
countrymen.  Adams,  and  Franklin,  and  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison,  and  Hamilton,  and  Clinton, 
and  Rush,  and  the  whole  galaxy  of  the  immor- 
tals who  cradled  the  Nation,  dwelt  continually 
and  emphatically  upon  the  primary  necessity 
of  the  universal  intelligence  of  the  masses,  to 
the  perpetuation  of  their  "freedom  and  happi- 
ness. Nor  did  they  contine  their  efforts  to  pre- 
cept alone.  The  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion as  well  as  the  General  Government  under 
which  we  now  live,  at  an  early  day  proclaimed 
their  duty  and  exercised  their  power  to  apply 
the  property  of  the  Nation  to  promote  this  great 
interest  of  all.  One-sixteenth  part  of  tlie  pub- 
lic lands  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  coming  States,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  government;  three-score  years 
afterward  the  amount  was  doubled,  and  from 
time  to  time  during  the  centurv  nearlv  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  ordinances  of  1785  and 
1787,  the  Nation  has  contributed  of  its  resources 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  tlie 
public  schools. 

The  messages  of  Washington  and  other  early 
Presidents,  who,  with  their  associates,  created 
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and  defined  the  national  powers,  and  the  re- 
sponses of  both  branches  of  CongresH,  arc  full 
of  the  recognition  of  the  obligation  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  to  encourage  and  foster  uni- 
versal education,  and  as  he  passed  from  the 
scene  of  oflicial  life  the  Feather  of  his  Countrv 
solemnly  adjured  'the  American  people  "to 
promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge/' 

The  promotion  of  learning  and  science,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  for  that 
purpose,  has  always  been  recognized  as  within 
the  scope  of  national  power.  Measures  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university  have 
been  supported  by  our  leading  statesmen,  and 
appropriations  of  public  money  and  other  prop- 
erty have  been,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  es- 
tablish or  assist  institutions  like  the  agricultural 
colleges,  observatories,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, and  exploring  expeditions  by  land  or  sea, 
all  which  implies  the  possession  of  the  un- 
doubted power  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  ap- 
ply the  resources  of  the  national  government 
to  these  high  purposes  whene%'er,  in  its  judg- 
ment, the  general  welfare  will  be  conserved 
therebv.  But  even  if  all  this  were  untrue,  the 
case  would  remain  the  same. 

La\\>»  are  silent  in  war.  Thcv  were  loilcnt  in 
the  conflict  through  which  we  ha\'e  just  passed. 
But  what  i*  meant  by  thi*.'  Not  that  all  law«' 
are  filenL  But  that  minor  regulations  which 
appertain  to  more  quiet  times  are  t-utpended  in 
the  overmastering  preMrnce  tA  the  great  fir-t 
law  of  ^If-pre«er%ation. 

In  this  sen«e,  which  i*  the  true  Mrnse,  laws 
may  become  silent  in  p<ace  a^  wtll  as  in  war. 
We  are  now  in  peace,  but  if  there  be  Iaw> 
which  forbid  'J-.c  ediication  of  th«r  iliiterate 
million*  of  the  An-.erican  people  by  the  out- 
*tretch<rd  arm  ar.d  bursting  Treak--ry,  and  in - 
rsurrjerab!*:  ir.te'.lecVjal  and  rr.f/rsj  a:f*TA.>*-»  'A 
•he  r.it:or-  at  larsrt.  th*r:  th'X:  :aw>  ^r.ould,  ar.^J 
:r.   presence  of  *'r.*z    -Trii-r.z   -^!rr, tinker.:  of  t?.*: 
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people  I  may  say  tliey  shall,  In*  sllrn!  Itt  this 
laiul  until  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ami  of 
the  power  which  knowledge  gives  to  rvery 
child  within  our  borders  peace  may  Ih*  made 
perpetual.  Universal  Intelligence  never  makes 
war.  Only  ignorance  Is  convertible  Into  !)rule 
force.  Ignorance  Is  slavery.  But  for  Ignorance 
there  would  have  lH*en  no  slave.  But  fcir  igno* 
ranee  among  the  nominally  free  there  would 
have  been  no  Rebellion.  The  contest  ui*  now 
wage  is  with  tlmt  still  unconquered  Ignorance 
of  both  white  man  and  black  man  In  all  parts  r>f 
the  country  which  hurried  us  by  remorseless 
fate  to  fields  of  death  for  four  long  years.  Be- 
sides this  wc  confront  the  demands  of  hordes  in- 
coming from  Ixryond  Ixith  great  rx'eans,  and  of 
the  advancing  generations  of  men. 

I  am  glad  to  admit  that  whenever  the  Stat4* 
or  the  Ux:al  community  U  able  to  sunklently 
Instruct  its  vouth  It  should  do  so,  and  that  the 
national  aid  should  lie  invoked  only  when 
made  necessary  t)y  local  neglect  'ir  inability. 
But  this  burden  is  primarily  one  ai  tjixatlon. 
Civilization  tnust  >>«•  paid  fr>r.  Kdu<ration  U  the 
insurance  ufK^n  civilization.  It  must  U*  kept 
up  everywhere,  for  the  risk  Is  every wh«Te.  '\'n 
leave  the  child  of  the  paufxrr  un«;du<'atj*d  Is  to 
iru.ur  as  great  risk  of  destrurtio.i  by  the  fifs  tn 
^ifAs  of  igm^raneir  :irid  <  ntm:  as  if  he  were  th" 
•-«  ion  of  wirahh  and  plae<-,  S**,  t/K/,  in  th« 
nicely  \m\Aw:*yl  iffrrr*- nwl  r*'\atUm^.  of  I'^alitjeii, 
'he  negl*:<t  «'/f  a  <.ounty  or  a  t/^wnship  may  hi 
w>ni»;  vital  emergeruy  d<:^troy  the  irjstifiiti^/fis 
of  the  whole  eountrv  bv  rernriti.-  '/r  ^'\^'t^  bv  Uti- 
mediati;  r«:»vj;**.  Ilerj'.e  there  u.*i»X  \m'  liO  ad- 
mission of  the  tiftfinn*'  ?i»at  the  'jo  '..t-r'A  jy^w«-r 
can  vield  Wt*:  rv'Ut  t// 'r'i  urate  »h<:rj  r.«-'«>»arv 
to  th*:  general  %*mmA.  Hil*  ji'^w-r  U  'itAl>*fftf 
•■a'/e  t/>  prtT^Tv:  *he  j/ar'*  a*  we* J  as  th'-  isry/l*  . 

If  thicw:  j^ ::.'.:;#>•  are  ♦r-.«-.  vn:  ar*-  t.-i* 
bro'-ght  V^'vsiV.^  *o  *':,*:  'or.t-irVratir/r,  *4  *i,f 
a/ ••jil '.ori'ii'ior,  *A  *'r,*-  If.:*/':  S'-aV:*  ar.d  ii.#- 
Terr:torj*  fc  •her»:'/f  ir.  7*.*'^-*\  *f*  •;.«;  ediya'ior, 
of  izj:  p»t</7y>.     '!>-:«  rr.-'t  ''.^.  'V/?.*;  *.'-at  w«;  '.ij$y 
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determine  intelligently  the  question  whether 
the  nation  should  appropriate  and,  either 
directly  or  through  State  agencies,  apply  the 
public  money  for  that  use. 

In  determining  our  duty  in  reference  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  by  the  appro- 
priation of  the  public  money  to  the  education 
of  youth,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  not 
merely  our  internal  relations,  but  also  our  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  and  our  responsibilities 
to  mankind  at  large.  I  will  do  this  before  pro- 
ceeding to  minute  internal  inquiries.  It  is  no 
less  than  high  crime  for  us  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  are  but  the  trustees  of  our  institutions 
and  political  principles  for  the  human  race. 
We  cannot  innocently  forget  that  there  are 
1,500,000,000  of  our  fellow  men  living  upon  the 
planet  to-day,  of  whom  not  more  than  one-sixtli 
part  are  even  nominally  civilized,  and  not  more 
than  one  human  being  in  ten  is  free,  or  leads  a 
life  which  to  a  citizen  of  our  own  favored 
country  seems  to  be  worth  living  at  all.  Yet 
the  prospects  of  the  world  as  a  whole  never 
were  so  hopeful  as  now. 

What  imagination  can  realize  the  horrors  of 
history,  and  who  can  believe  that  the  balance 
of  human  experience  during  the  transition  from 
the  savage  state  to  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  of  liberty  is  on  the  side  of  happiness? 
Until  the  development  of  our  own  institutions, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  masses  of  men  who 
made  up  the  population  of  any  nation  since  the 
dawn  of  time  were  free.  Liberty  has  either 
been  whollv  unknown,  or  she  has  been  current 
only  in  aristocracies,  which,  while  maintaining 
something  like  toleration  and  equality  among 
themselves,  have  been  more  despotic  in  their 
rule  of  the  masses  below  them  than  any  king  or 
czar.  But  our  Nation,  and  ours  alone,  has  been 
advanced  to  the  conditicn  of  a  sovereignty 
universally  diffused,  tc  that  of  kingship  popu- 
larized.    This  alone  is  freedom. 

We  have  gained  all  that  we  possess  by  reason 
of  the  education  of  the  individual,  and  we  hold 


it  upon  the  same  tenure.     What  we    hold   for 
ourselves  w^e  hold  for  mankind,  and  we  hold  it 
for  both  upon  the  same  condition  by  \vhich  it 
was  gained,  and  that  is  the  continued   and   uni- 
versal education  and  development  of  the  people. 
As  the  leader  of  the  nations  it  is  indispensxible 
to  the  discharge  of  our  high  trust  that  we  in- 
cessantly perfect  and   carefully  preserve   our- 
selves.    This  work  cannot  be   delegated;  this 
responsibility  cannot  be  surrendered  nor  evaded. 
Our  relations  and  our  influence  with  mankind 
at  large  are  sustained  and  felt  in  our  national 
and  not   in   our   State  or   individual    cap>acity. 
Our   position   as   a  Nation  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  a  culture  and   development   of   the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  which  shall  be    stimu- 
lated by  the  national  idea,  controlled  by  it,   if 
need  be,  and  at  all  hazards  by  it  guaranteed  and 
made  sure. 

The  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  us, 
placed  as  we  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  a;jjcs,  with  the  baimered  hopes  of  the 
race  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  of  liberty,  by 
whose  sharp  edge  alone  they  can  be  realized,  in 
the  other,  are  not  to  be  sneered  at ;  as  they  were 
unsought,  so  they  are  not  to  be  evaded,  and  as 
God  liveth  they  shall  be  discharged.  The  com- 
mon schools  of  this  country  are  the  recruiting 
j^round  and  the  disciplinary  camp  of  the  great 
armies  of  civilization,  and  freedom,  and  prog- 
ress, whose  victories  have  been  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  still  more  renowned  than  those  of 
war. 

Lycurgus  resolved  all  legislation  into  the 
proper  education  of  youth.  To  so  shape  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  a  country  as  to  perfect 
the  citizen,  is  to  make  the  restraint  of  statutes 
unnecessary.  Teach  the  individual  man  the 
full  extent  and  just  limitation  of  his  own  rights, 
imbue  him  with  the  desire  to  perform  his  du- 
ties to  others  and  to  the  State,  cultivate  within 
his  breast  tlie  love  of  country  and  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  Deity  who  creates,  controls, 
and  blesses  all,  and    society  would   go  alone. 
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This  should  be  the  great  end  of  the  law-giver. 
Educate  the  rising  generation  mentally,  moral- 
ly, physically,  just  as  it  should  be  done,  and 
this  Nation  and  this  world  would  reach  the  mil- 
lennium within  one  hundred  years.  But  such 
education  is  now  impossible. 

Who  is  to  instruct.^  The  teachers  are  but  as 
children  yet,  and  although  the  fields  are  white 
unto  the  harvest,  the  laborers  are  few.  Noth- 
ing is  so  important  as  the  education  of  youth, 
but  not  one  dollar  is  expended  for  that  use, 
where  ten  are  imperatively  required ;  and  it  is 
still  a  debated  question  whether  the  Nation  shall 
be  taxed  to  save  its  own  child,  when  in  no  other 
way  can  itself  be  saved.  It  doth  not  yet  api>ear 
what  we  shall  be;  but  no  pause  can  be  permit- 
ted in  effort  without  deterioration,  and  the  in- 
creasing millions  constantly  cry  more,  more, 
give,  give,  and  the  cry  must  be  heeded,  or  even 
the  low  standard  of  to-day  will  sink  to  a  still 
lower  and  more  dangerous  level. 

But  as  we  look  abroad,  we  behold  the  human 
race  astir.  We  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  cus- 
todians of  the  elements  of  progress ;  we  are  even 
now  in  sharp  competition  with  European  na- 
tions for  rank,  as  an  intelligent  people. 

The  emigration  which  comes  over  the  At- 
lantic is  not  the  same  grade  of  human  being 
who  came  one-fourth  of  a  centuiV  ago.  Ire- 
land is  being  educated ;  so  is  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Isles,  and,  save  Russia  and 
Turkey,  this  is  true  of  the  Continent 

We  are  not  much  longer  to  compete  indus- 
trially with  the  sodden  brain  and  clumsy  finger 
of  an  unlettered  peasantry  ;but  with  two  hundred 
millions  of  producers,  whose  quickened  powers 
of  mind  and  body,  combined  with  lower  wages, 
will  compel  our  relative  advancement,  in  order 
to  maintain  our  superiority,  or  drive  us  to  the 
increase  of  our  already  onerous  tariffs,  in  order 
to  maintain  our  own  industries  and  give  em- 
ployment and  bread  to  our  own  people. 

When  we  look  abroad  to  the  harvests  of  the 
commercial  world,  we  find   ourselves  already. 


save  in  the  realm  of  sentiment,  of  no  more  con- 
sequence than  any  fourth-rate  grower.  While 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  for  civilized  inter- 
change, and  are  developing  markets  which 
within  fifty  years  will  double  the  consumption 
of  all  articles  which  the  skill  of  advanced  civil- 
izjition  pours  into  the  lap  of  barbarism,  and  of 
increasing  culture  en  route  to  the  enlightened 
state,  we  have  small  part  in  the  matter  now,  and 
prospectively  none  at  all,  unless  we  arouse  our- 
selves to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  culture  of 
our  present  and  fast  increasing  population 
throughout  our  continental  domain.  We  have 
no  ships,  and  our  flag  is  a  tradition  on  the  sea; 
it  is  as  rare  in  the  marts  of  mankind  as  the 
pelican  of  the  wilderness  in  Broadway,  New- 
York. 

Great  Britain  learned  the  secret  of  power 
from  the  defeat  which  gave  us  independence 
one  century  ago.  Since  then  she  has  not  lost  a 
province;  she  has  annexed  the  world.  IIow.^ 
Instructed  in  policy  by  our  success,  she  has  es- 
tablished her  colonies  on  every  vacant  lot  of  the 
globe ;  she  has  tied  her  cables  to  the  commerce 
of  every  clime,  and  her  strong  fleets  of  peace- 
ful ships,  convoyed  by  her  warlike  marine,  are 
steaming  for  the  coffers  of  London  with  the 
wealth  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  those 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  profitable  mar- 
kets of  future  times. 

Wherever  among  these  upheaving  popula- 
tions she  sends  her  ships  she  carries  her  institu- 
tions and  her  laws.  Her  colonies  remain,  and 
she  has  learned  so  to  foster  and  govern,  that 
now  they  never  rebel,  but  develop  into  power- 
ful allies,  and  her  -morning,  drum-beat,  which 
"  encircles  the  globe,**  stirs  the  tides  of  ])atriotic 
devotion  in  the  heart  of  every  listener;  and  so 
it  is  that  she  can  now  precipitate  millions  of 
armed  men  upon  any  hostile  power,  whether 
she  calls  them  from  the  duskv  but  valiant  mil- 
lions  of  Hindostan,  from  the  hardy  recruits  who 
face   us  all   along  our   northern   line,  or  from 
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Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Great 
Britain  is  located  everywhere.  She  has  learned 
that  if  she  cultivates  the  individual  citizen,  and 
rules  in  harmony  with  the  impulses  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  that  her  empire  will  be  without  end — 
except  it  be  the  end  of  the  world. 

Hence,  her  statesmen,  after  forty  years  of 
study,  enacted  the  laws  of  1870,  which  mark  as 
absolute,  and  a  far  more  important  land-mark 
in  the  policy  of  that  power  as  the  free-trade 
policy  of  1848.  Great  Britain  is  aiming  to 
compel  the  education  of  every  child  covered  by 
the  jurisdiction  of  her  flag  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  to  provide,  or  lead  her  colonies  to  provide, 
the  means  to  fully  carry  out  that  policy.  With- 
in twenty-five  years,  unless  we  advance,  we 
shall  be  far  behind  the  English-speaking  race 
in  any  other  part  of   the  earth. 

What  does  this  mean  for  us.'  Not  merelv 
humiliation  and  the  half-masting  of  our  ban- 
ners— that  we  have  already  learned  how  to  do, 
and  to  rest  quietly  under  it.  But  it  will  hurt 
our  pockets.  It  will  make  us  relatively  poor. 
Wherever  there  is  more  intelligence  there  will 
be  greater  skill,  and  we  shall  become  another 
Brazil  to  preserve  the  balance  of  stupidity  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  What  is  true  of 
the  new  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
its  consequences  to  us  is  also  true  of  most 
other  European  nations.  I  would  em- 
phasize this  aspect  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. Its  importance  to  us  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. To  mankind  at  large  it  means  the 
millemiium. 

I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  American  people  as  revealed 
bv  the  most  authentic  evidence.  Fortunately 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  1S80  are  so  fully 
comjiiled  that,  throu<jh  the  labors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, the  most  important  lata  has  been  tabu- 
lated, and  I  am  able  to  u^ive  the  country  the 
cold  steel  of  reliable  statistics.  These  are  more 
eloquent  than  any  other  possible  statement,  and 


demand  the  profoundest  study  of   every  citizen 
of  the  land. 

But  this  should  be  remembered:  It  bv  no 
means  follows  that  the  person  vrho  can  read 
and  write  is  therefore  qualified  to  dischargee  his 
duty  as  a  sovereign.  The  line  of  lo^vest  quali- 
fication has  been  fixed  as  bv  common  consent, 
in  the  preparation  of  official  data,  at  that  level, 
but  the  suffrage  itself  is  universal  to  males  in 
nearly  every  State. 

We  recognize  the  right  to  govern  himself  as 
a  part  of  the  inalienable  heritage  of  every  man, 
regardless   of    literary   attainments.       But    the 
capacity  to  read  and  to  write  is   so  obviously 
necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of  this  inherent 
right  that,  as  a  rule,  we  instinctively  demand  of 
every  citizen   that  he  shall  possess   himself  of 
this  power,  and  we  demand  of  society  that  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  shall  be  provided  at  the 
public  charge.     True,  that  the   histprv   of   the 
human  race  has  been  largely   wrought  by  un- 
lettered men,  and  there  be  many  educated  fools, 
while  many  a  philosopher  and  natural   leader 
cannot  read. 

But  I  would  remind  those  who  judge  hope- 
fully  of  our  condition,  because  a  majority   of 
our   people  can   read  and  write,  that  of    those 
who  have  the  power,  a  large  proportion  possess 
it  very  imperfectly,  and  almost  never  exercise 
it.     Of  those  who  can  write   multitudes  do  not 
place  a  sentence  on  paper  twice  in  a  life-time. 
Thousands  never  get  an  idea  from  the  printed 
page.     The   qualification    is   but    nominal,  and 
suffices  merely  to  accomplish  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness  of  life,  under  the  careful   supervision   of 
others,  and   is  not  really  the   source  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  means  of  interchange  of  thought. 
So  that  the  figures  of  every  census  are  far  more 
favorable  than   the  facts,  as  to  the   real   mental 
condition    of    the    people.      This    consideration 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  study  of  the 
problem    before    us,   which    is,    How    shall    we 
qualify  every  citizen  to  best  perform  his  part.^ 
How   shall  the  whole  people    be  lifted  to  the 
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high  level  where  subjects  are  unknown,  and 
where  equality  and  sovereignty  arc  convertible 
terms? 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  i860 
was  thirty -one  and  one-half  millions.  In  1870, 
thirty -eight  and  one- half  millions.  In  1880, 
50,ooa,ooa  In  1890  it  will  be  at  least  70,00a,- 
000.  It  is  to-day,  nearly  52,000,000.  So  it  must  be 
remembered  all  the  while,  that  even  the  tre- 
mendous numbers  and  alarming  conditions  re- 
vealed in  the  following  returns,  are  constantly 
expanding  in  their  gigantic  proportions  and 
overwhelming  gravity. 

It  is  the  rule  to  estimate  one  voter  for  everv 
five  persons  in  the  community,  which  makes 
the  voting  population  of  the  country  10,000,000 
in  1880.  The  total  number  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  cannot  write,  is  4,204,363,  of 
whom  2,056463  are  whites  and  2,147,900  are 
colored,  including  about  300,000  Indians  and 
100,000  Asiatics.  Assuming  one-half  of  these 
to  be  females,  and  therefore  to  have  no  souls, 
and  not  only  to  be  without,  but  to  be  unfit  to 
exercise  the  suffrage,  and  making  allowance 
for  the  unnaturalized  citizens,  there  will  remain 
2,000,000  of  illiterate  voters,  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  white  and  colored  races. 
One  voter  in  five  cannot  write  his  name.  He 
casts  a  ballot  whose  contents  are  to  him  un- 
known, except  from  hearsay.  He  cannot  tell 
the  Constitution  of  his  country  from  the  code 
of  Draco.  He  is  the  prey  of  the  demagogue  or 
the  victim  of  prejudice,  but  he  holds  the  balance 
of  power  in  almost  every  State,  and  in  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

The  illiterate  voters  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  in 
short  in  every  Middle,  Southern,  and  most  of 
the  Western  States,  have  power,  if  combined, 
to  decide  any  political  issue  that  is  now,  or  for 
years  is  likely  to  be,  pending  between  political 
parties.  They  represent  ten  of  our  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people. 


The  total  pK>pulation  of  the  country  by  the 
census  of  1880  is  50,155,783,  of  this  there  is 
a  school  population  of  15,303,535,  of  whom 
9,780,773  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
567,160  in  private  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  5,804,993. 
The  average  attendance  in  private  schools  is 
not  known. 

The  different  school  ages  in  different  States 
and  Territories  upon  which  the  return  of  school 
population  is  based,  indicates  that  the  whole 
number  of  the  children  who  are  of  suitable  age 
to  receive  instruction  is  much  more  than 
15,303,535.  In  Texas,  for  instance,  the  school 
period  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  years,  and  her 
total  is  only  230,527,  while  her  population  is 
1,591,749.  In  Tennessee,  where  the  school 
period  is  from  six  to  twenty -one,  a  much  prefer- 
able rule,  and  the  whole  population  is  1,542,359, 
the  school  population  544,862,  or  two  and  one- 
third  times  that  of  Texas,  although  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  families  are  quite  as  large  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  former  State.  Besides  this,  and 
taking  into  account  the  increase  since  the 
census  from  natural  causes,  and  from  immigra- 
tion, I  believe  it  to  be  a  low  estimate  which 
places  the  whole  school  population  of  the 
country  at  18,000,00a 

While  I  know  of  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  pupils  who  actually  receive  instruc- 
tion has  been  essentially  increased,  expenditure 
certainly  has  not  been  increased  to  any  great 
extent,  while  in  some  States  since  1870  it  has 
fallen  off.  We  are,  then,  now  charged  with  the 
education  of  eighteen  millions  children  and 
youth  who  in  less  than  ten  years  will  be  the 
Nation.  Of  these  ten  and  one-half  millions  are 
enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  six 
millions  is  the  average  attendance,  while  seven 
and  one-half  millions,  or  five-twelfths  of  the 
whole,  are  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  English  alphabet.  This  seems  incredible, 
but  these  are  the  figures.  They  ought  not  to 
lie,  for  we  have  paid  for  accuracy  and  com- 
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pleteness.  At  this  rate,  before  another  census 
we  shall  have  passed  the  line,  and  there  will  be 
more  children  in  this  country  out  of  the  schools 
than  in  them,  and  before  half  a  century  ignor- 
ance and  its  consequences  will  unquestionably 
have  overthrown  the  Republic.  We  have 
reached  the  crisis  of  our  fate.  The  education 
of  the  people  is  the  most  important  issue  before 
the  country,  and  it  must  remain  so  for  years  to 
come. 

These  eighty-six  cities  contain  8,300,081  in- 
habitants, or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  countrv.  As  a  rule  the  school 
facilities  are  better  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
rural  portfons  of  the  country,  and  these  great 
centers  of  influence  are  supposed  to  more  im- 
mediately influence  the  course  of  affairs.  And 
as  we  are  constantly  pointing  pathetically  at 
the  unfortunate  South,  so  we  of  the  all-wise,  all- 
perfect,  all-conquering  North  may  well  study 
the  condition  of  our  cities,  which  are  as  great  a 
source  of  danger  as  the  ignorant  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  South. 

These  cities  contain  an  aggregate  school 
population  of  2,052,923,  of  whom  1,302.776,  or 
three-fifths,  are  enrolled ;  that  is,  are  more  or 
less  instructed  during  the  school  year,  while 
only  858,533,  or  two-fifths,  fully  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  provided,  and  more  than 
one-third  never  enter  the  school-rooTn  at  all. 
Some  of  these  may  attend  private  schools,  but 
not  a  large  proportion,  for  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  private  schools  of  the  15,303,535  in 
the  country  is  only  567,160. 

The  average  attendance  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  enrollment,  or  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  who  should  attend. 

In  thirty -four  of  these  cities  from  50  to  82  per 
cent,  of  the  children  are  not  enrolled  at  all ;  that 
is,  they  will  never  know  how  to  read  or  write. 

Now  York  has  a  school  population  of  385,- 
000,  of  whom  270,000  are  enrolled,  114,000  are 
not  enrolled  at  all,  and  the  average  attendance 
is  but  132,000. 


The    average    attendance    in    Cincinnati    is 
27,000,  less  than  one-third  the  whole   number, 
while  51,000  are  not  enrolled  at  all.    It  does  not 
relieve  this  dark  picture  to  s^y  that  these  must 
be  in  private  schools,  for  out  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  State,  numbering  1,043,320, 
only  38,650  are  in  private  schools.     Of  these, 
probably  not  more  than  10,000  can  be  found  in 
Cincinnati.    There  are  more  than  40,000  chil- 
dren in  that  great  city  to-day  who  are  g^rowing 
up  in  ignorance  as  dense  as  that  of  the  jungles 
of  Africa,  while  they  are  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sharpened  culture  of  civilized  vice. 
Yet  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  great 
cities,  and  Ohio  is  a  model  State. 

Chicago  enrolls  less  than  half — forty-three 
per  cent. — of  her  children  in  the  public  schools; 
less  than  one-third  are  habitually  in  school; 
77»473»  or  fifty-seven  per  cent,  never  attend 
at  all.  Very  few  of  these  receive  instruction  in 
private  schools. 

St.  Louis  has  a  school  population  of  106,- 
000;  55,000  are  enrolled;  36,000  is  the  average 
attendance ;  50,000  are  growing  up  in  the  sav- 
age state  aggravated  by  those  capacities  for  pro- 
ficiency in  evil  which  come  from  contact  with 
civilized  depravity. 

Milwaukee  has  38,oco  children  of  school  age; 
the  avcrai^a'  attendance  is  11,000;  20,000  or  fifty- 
five  per  cent.,  are  not  even  enrolled,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  these  might  as  well  have  been 
born  in  a  heathen  as  in  a  civilized  country  so 
far  as  schools  are  concerned. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  866,  or  eighteen  per  cent.,  while  eighty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  that  city  would 
appear  to  be  without  means  of  public  education. 

New  Orleans  has  a  school  population  of 
57,000.  The  average  attendance  is  15.000,  while 
39,ocx)  have  no  school  advantages.  The  w  hole 
State  of  Louisiana  has  but  4,404  pupils  in  pri- 
vate schools. 

But  it  is  useless  to  specify  these  deadly  in- 
stances.    The  cities  of  our  country  have  been 
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our  pride.  Behold  the  awful  record.  The  rev- 
elations of  the  census  ought  to  overwhelm  us 
with  shame  and  stimulate  every  power  of  the 
national  intellect  and  command  every  dollar  in 
the  Treasury,  or  within  the  reach  of  the  taxing 
power,  to  provide  a  remedy  equal  to  the  terrible 
disease. 

Five  millions  of  our  people  over  ten  years  of 
age  cannot  read;  6,250,000  cannot  write.  In 
eighteen  States,  including  two  Territories,  more 
than  thirteen  per  cent,  and  in  eleven  more 
than  twenty. five  per  cent  cannot  write.  In 
fifteen  States  and  Territories  more  than  eleven 
per  cent,  of  the  white  population  over  ten  years 
of  age  cannot  write,  varying  in  these  from 
eleven  to  forty-five  per  cent.  Illiteracy  among 
the  colored  population  varies  from  thirteen  to 
seventy  per  cent  Tlie  percentages  of  illiteracy 
among  whites  vary  in  different  subdivisions 
from  less  than  two  per  cent,  in  Wyoming, 
where  it  is  the  least,  to  over  forty- five  per  cent, 
in  New  Mexico,  where  it  is  largest. 

The  Nation  is  a  whole.  As  such  it  must  act; 
as  such  it  is  to  be  saved  or  lost.  In  this  battle 
for  its  life  the  whole  line  must  be  main- 
tained and  advanced.  Reinforcements  must  be 
sent  to  the  weakest  parts.  Because  they  are  the 
weakest  is  the  reason  that  help  is  wanted.  If 
they  were  strong  no  reinforcements  would  be 
needed.  Nor  does  it  change  the  duty  and 
necessity  even  if  there  be  forces  unless  they  fight. 
They  must  still  be  aroused  to  duty,  for  the  work 
must  be  done.  The  evil  is  the  same  whether 
the  battle  be  lost  for  one  cause  or  for  another. 
But  in  this  struggle  I  believe  there  is  as  great 
danger  to  the  future  of  the  country  from  the 
Northern  cities  as  from  the  Southern  States. 

In  both  help  is  imperatively  needed,  and  it 
must  be  given  where  it  is  most  needed,  and 
that  immediately.  The  only  reasonable  test 
is,  for  the  present  at  least  that  of  illiteracy  and 
not  of  pK>pulation.  As  a  permanent  rule  after 
conditions  are  once  equalized  the  latter  will  be 
the  more  just.     But  once  thoroughly  educated 


it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  several  States  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  To  deny  them  aid  in 
the  present  emergency  is  as  though  a  general 
should  march  his  reserves  to  the  support  of  his 
unassailed  pK>sitions,  leaving  his  already  broken 
lines  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Such  a  com- 
mander would  find  it  difilcult  to  excuse  himself 
by  saying  that  the  articles  of  war  required  every 
soldier  to  do  his  dutv  or  everv  division  and 
corps  to  defeat  the  enemy.  It  is  as  a  whole 
that  battles  are  lost  or  won,  and  that  nations 
are  lost  or  saved. 

It  mav  be  conceded  that  everv  State  and  Ter- 
ritory  should  educate  its  children,  so  far  as  it 
has  the  power,  but  when  that  fails,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  individual  citizens  pay  taxes 
for  the  common  good  according  to  their  ability 
to  pay,  and  not  their  personal  needs  for  protec- 
tion, or  the  number  of  their  children  or  depen- 
dents, must  the  whole  people  see  to  the  provis- 
ion of  whatever  funds  are  required  for  general 
education,  where  otherwise  taxation  to  anv  lo- 
cality  would  become  unduly  oppressive. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  in  the  rebel  States, 
where  slavery  existed  in  i860,  the  valuation  then 
aggregated  $2,289,029,642,  of  which  $842,927,- 
400  was  in  slaves,  and  proper  allowance  must  be 
made  for  this  fact  in  estimating  present  power 
to  bear  taxation.  The  negroes  were  then  taxed ; 
they  were  productive  as  property.  Now  they 
require  to  be  educated;  then  education  would 
have  destroyed  them  as  property.  They  are 
now  doing  little  more  as  a  totality  than  to  sup- 
port themselves.  Their  taxable  property  is 
thus  far  very  slight  It  has  been  stated  as  a 
matter  of  pride  on  this  floor  that  in  Georgia 
colored  people  are  taxed  for  $6,000,000  of 
property.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Georgia  is 
by  the  last  census  $239,472,559.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  general  poverty  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  even  when  of  her  total  popula- 
tion, which  is  1,542,180,  725,274  have  accumulat- 
ed $6,000,000,  or  eight  dollars  each,  of  taxable 
property.     And  if  these  things  be  so  in  Georgia^ 
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■what  must  be  the  destitution  of  the  colored  race 
elsewhere  throughout  the  South,  and  how  idle 
to  talk  of  their  educating  themselves. 

During  these  twenty  years  population  has  in- 
creased in  every  State  and  Territory.  With  the 
exception  of  New  Hampshire,  where  the  in- 
crease is  six,  and  Vermont,  where  it  is  five,  and 
in  Maine,  where  the  increase  is  three  per  cent., 
nowhere  has  it  been  less  than  thirty -one  per 
cent.,  and  as  a  rule  it  has  been  enormous.  The 
South  has  more  than  held  her  own  with  the 
older  States,  and  the  negro,  despite  everything, 
has  raised  his  numbers  to  almost  7,000,000. 
They  are  a  permanent  factor  in  the  destiny  of 
America.     They  are  here  to  stay. 

While  the  population  of  the  whole  country 
has  increased  sixty  per  cent,  the  valuation  has 
risen  but  40  per  cent.  In  Alabama  the  valuation 
is  seventy-two  per  cent,  less  than  in  i860,  while 
the  population  is  thirty-one  per  cent,  greater. 
In  Arkansas  population  nearly  doubled, 
while  sources  of  taxation  have  fallen  off  more 
than  one-half.  The  same  is  true  of  Florida. 
In  Mississippi  population  has  increased  nearly 
one-half,  and  wealth  has  decreased  more 
than  three-fourths,  and  generally  throughout 
the  South  the  same  tendency  is  apparent. 

As  I  have  explained  above,  the  negro  is  not 
now  a  tax-paying  element  to  the  extent  he  was 
before  the  war.  He  lived  there  and  was  a 
source  of  profit  to  his  master.  Now  he  lives 
and  multiplies,  but  both  he  and  his  master 
seem  to  be  growing  thus  far  poor  together. 

I  speak  now  of  the  general  fact,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  state  of  things  is  but  temporary. 
It  will,  however,  become  permanent  unless  the 
proper  remedy  of  increased  intelligence  and 
well-directed  industry  is  applied.  And  to  this 
end  the  means  must  come  largely  from  with- 
out, for  they  do  not  exist  within  these  States. 
In  Kentucky  and  Delaware  the  negro  child  is 
educated  only  from  the  taxation  of  his  own  race. 
As  a  rule  he  can  have  no  school  at  all  unless 
from  charity. 


The  Southern  States,  seventeen  in  number, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  usually 
classed  together  as  a  section  of  the  country  re- 
quiring special  help.  Of  all  but  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  is  true. 

Excluding  the  States  of  Maryland    and    Mis- 
souri, and   the   District  of  Columbia,   and    the 
total  yearly  expenditure  for  both   races   is    only 
$7,339,932,  while  in  the  whole  country  the  an- 
nual expenditure  is,  from  taxation  $70,341,435, 
and  from  school  funds  $6,580,632,  or  a   total  of 
$76,922,067,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  while 
they  contain  one-fifth  of  the  school   population. 
The  causes  which  have  produced  this  state  of 
things   in    the    Southern   States     are    far    less 
important   than    the   facts   themselves  as  they 
now  exist.     To  find  a  remedy,  and  to  apply  it, 
is,  the  only   duty    which    devolves    upon     us. 
Without  universal  education,  not  only  will  the 
late  war  prove  to  be  a  failure,  but  the  abolition 
of  slavery  be  proved  to  be  a  tremendous  dis- 
aster, if  not  a  crime. 

The  country  was  held  together  by  the  strong 
and  bloody  embrace  of  war,  but  that  which  the 
Nation  might,  and  did  do,  to  retain  the  integrity 
of  its  territory  and  of  its  laws,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  brute  force,  will  all  be  lost  if  for  the  sub- 
jection of  seven  millions  of  men  by  the  statutes 
of  the  States,  is  to  be  substituted  the  thralldom 
of  ignorance  and  the  tyranny  of  an  irresponsi- 
ble suffrage.  Secession,  and  a  confederacy 
founded  upon  slavery  as  its  chief  corner-stone, 
would  be  better  than  the  future  of  the  Southern 
States — better  for  both  races,  too — if  the  nation 
is  to  permit  one-third,  and  that  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  its  domain,  to  become  the  spawning 
ground  of  ignorance,  vice,  anarchy,  and  of 
every  crime.  The  nation,  as  such,  abolished 
slavery  as  a  legal  institution ;  but  ignorance  is . 
slavery,  and  no  matter  what  is  written  in  vour 
constitutions  and  your  laws,  slavery  will  con- 
tinue until  intelligence,  handmaid  of  liberty, 
shall  have  illuminated  the  whole  land  with  the 
light  of  her  smile. 
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Before  the  war  the  Southern  States  were  aris- 
tocracies, highly  educated,  and  disciplined  in 
the  science  of  politics.  Hence  they  preserved 
order  and  flourished  at  home,  while  they  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  nation  at  large. 
Now  all  is  changed.  The  suffrage  is  univer- 
sal and  that  means  universal  ruin  unless  the 
capacity  to  use  it  intelligently  is  created  by 
universal  education.  Until  the  Republican 
constitutions,  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
Congressional  reconstruction  which  sup- 
planted the  governments  initiated  by  President 
Johnson,  common  school  systems,  like  univer- 
sal suffrage,  were  unknown.  Hence  in  a 
special  manner  the  Nation  is  responsible  for  the 
existence  and  support  of  those  systems  as  well 
as  for  the  order  of  things  which  made  them 
necessary.  That  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  under  their  influence  is  true,  and  that  the 
common  school  is  fast  becoming  as  dear  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  at  the  South  as  elsewhere 
is  also  evident. 

The  Nation,  through  the  Freedmcn's  Bureau, 
and  perhaps  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  ways, 
has  expended  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
education  of  the  negroes  and  refugees  in  the 
earlier  days  of  reconstruction,  while  religious 
charities  have  founded  many  special  schools, 
which  have  thus  far  cost  some  ten  millions 
more.  The  Peabody  fund  has  distilled  the 
dews  of  heaven  all  over  the  South;  but  heavv 
rains  are  needed;  without  them  every  green 
thing  must  wither  away. 

This  work  belongs  to  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  war.  We  have  the  Southern  people 
as  patriotic  allies  now.  We  are  one;  so  shall 
we  be  forever.  But  both  North  and  South 
have  a  fiercer  and  more  doubtful  fight  with  the 
forces  of  ignorance  than  they  waged  with 
each  other  during  the  bloody  years  which 
chastened  the  opening  life  of  this  generation. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Nation  has  the 
pbwcr,  which  implies  the  duty  of  its  exercise 
when  necessary,  to  educate  the  children   who 


are  to  become  its  citizens ;  and  that  the  urgent 
demand  for  its  aid  at  the  present  time  has  been 
demonstrated.  I  desire  to  still  further  detain 
the  Senate  with  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
methods  which  are,  in  my  judgment,  proper  to 
be  pursued  by  the  general  government  in  the 
present  emergency. 

Your  Committee  upon  Education  and  Labor 
has  reported  two  bills  making  provisions  to  aid 
the  common  schools  of  the  country,  and  of  both 
I  heartily  approve. 

The  first  is  a  measure  which  has  been  pend- 
ing for  several  years,  proposing  the  creation  of 
a  i>erpetual  fund,  to  be  composed  of  the  ac« 
cretions  to  the  Treasury  from  annual  sales 
of  public  lands,  railroad  revenues,  and  other 
sources,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States,  at  first  upon  the  basis  of 
illiteracy,  afterward  according  to  population, 
one-third  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  remainder  of 
such  interest  to  the  common  schools.  This 
sum  would  be  small  at  first,  but  would  rapidly 
increase,  and  such  a  fund  would  in  time  be- 
come a  mighty  agency  for  good,  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  blessing,  and  a  bond  of  union  so 
long  as  the  country  shall  endure.  The  concep- 
tion is  sublime,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  measure  into 
law  during  the  present  session ;  certainly  during 
this  Congress. 

It  is  proposed  to  surrender  the  management 
of  the  income  from  this  fund  to  the  States,  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  of  subsequent  installments  in 
case  of  abuse  or  maladministration.  This  is 
probably  a  suflScient  safeguard,  although  I  would 
prefer  that  national  funds  be  expended  origi- 
nally with  the  approval  of  some  national  officer 
or  agency.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  careful  study  by  wise 
men  for  many  years,  and  it  ic  not  probable  that 
any  substantial  improvement  can  be  suggested 
to  this  bill,  providing  a  j>erpctual  fund ;  certainly 
not  until  the  light  of  experience  shall  have  been 
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turned  upon  its  practical  operation,  when  fur- 
ther legislation  can  be  had,  if  necessary.  I 
believe  it  to  be  wise  to  pass  this  bill  as  it  is,  and 
at  once. 

But  for  immediate  use  more  money  must  be 
provided.  Temporarily,  many  millions  from 
the  national  treasury  are  imi>eratively  demand- 
ed by  every  consideration  of  national  honor  and 
of  the  public  welfare.  A  generation  is  educated 
in  the  common  schools  (if  at  all)  every  five 
years.  If  the  next  two  generations  of  children 
could  be  educated  properly,  the  country  would 
then  be  in  the  hands  of  intelligence  instead  of 
Ignorance,  and  no  community,  once  enlight- 
ened, will  ever  permit  itself  afterward  to  retro- 
grade. Intelligent  self-interest  will  support  the 
schools  in  self-defense,  and,  once  elevated  to  the 
proper  standard,  every  locality  will  maintain 
itself  without  much,  if  any,  extraneous  aid  be- 
ing required.  Besides,  if  we  could  bridge  the 
chasm  of  the  next  ten  years,  the  proposed  fund 
to  be  accumulated  from  the  public  lands  and 
other  sources  would  have  become  important, 
and  would  furnish  all  the  assistance  which 
might  thereafter  be  demanded  in  addition  to 
local  taxation. 

Whatever  is  done  by  the  Nation  now  should 
be  directed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Illiteracy  is  the  disease,  and  the  remedy  must 
be  given  accordingly.  Until  the  standard  of 
knowledge  is  brought  up  to  a  reasonable  level 
everywhere,  implying  capacity  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  sovereignty  and  citizenship,  the  Nation 
must,  or  at  least  should,  in  common  prudence, 
distribute  its  money  upon  the  basis  of  compara- 
tive ignorance. 

The  safety  of  each  State,  however  intelligent, 
is  as  much  endangered  by  the  ignorance  of  any 
other  as  is  the  illiterate  State  herself.  Such  is 
the  complication  and  independence  of  our  po- 
litical, and  even  of  our  industrial  affairs,  that 
all  great  national  issues  and  questions  of  policy 
are  really  decided  by  the  small  majorities  which 
are  liable  to  be  found  in  anv  State.     The  inter- 


ests of  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  the v  are  affected 
by  national  relations,  are  as  likely  to  be  decided 
by  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  or  California  as 
by  her  own.  She  has  no  interest,  then,  save 
thai  the  money  taken  from  the  Treasury  in  sup- 
port of  education  should  go  where  there  is  the 
greatest  need  of  schools.  Thus  the  reason  for 
distribution  according  to  either  wealth  or  popu- 
lation fails. 

As  to  the  amount  which  is  necessary,  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  those  who 
desire  the  extension  of  aid  by  the  government. 
The  bill  introduced  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  LoganJ  proposes  to  set  apart 
the  tax  upon  intoxicating  liquors — now  about 
seventy  millions  of  dollars,  and  likely  to  remain 
at  that  sum  or  to  increase  hereafter — until  such 
time  as  the  conscience  and  common   sense  of 
the  people  abolish  both  whisky  and   the   tax 
upon   it  together.     That  day  will   come.      He 
propK>ses  to  distribute  to  the  States  according  to 
population.    The  House  committee  has  report- 
ed a  bill  appropriating  ten  millions  yearly  for 
five  years  next  ensuing,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
States  according  to  illiteracy. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  introduce  a  bill 
(Senate  bill  151)  appropriating  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  the  first  vear,  fourteen  millions  the 
second  year,  and  afterward  a  sum  diminishing 
one  million  yearly,  until  there  shall  have  been 
ten  annual  distributions,  the  last  of  which 
would  be  six  millions — it  being  thought  prob- 
able that  State  systems  could  by  that  time 
maintain  themselves,  or  that  from  the  perpetual 
fund  bill,  should  that  fortunately  become  a  law, 
all  the  aid  necessarv  could  thereafter  be  de- 
rived.  This  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  witli 
its  unanimous  8up]X)rt,  so  far  as  the  amount 
appropriated  is  concerned.  I  believe  that  to 
give  a  largei*  sum,  would  induce  the  people 
of  the  States  where  most  of  it  would  be 
expended,  to  depend  too  largely  upon  the 
national    Treasury   for    the    support    of    their 
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schools,  and  the  result  would  be  waste  and 
inefficiency. 

The  community  must  pay  to  the  extent  of  its 
ability,  or  it  will  lose  interest  in  its  schools,  and 
its  children  will  not  be  properly  educated,  no 
matter  how  much  money  may  be  received,  the 
burden  of  raising  which  the  people  do  not  feel. 
Besides,  it  will  be  difficult  for  those  portions  of 
the  country  which  are  comparatively  unused  to 
the  practical  administration  of  school  systems, 
at  once,  economically  and  profitably,  to  absorb 
the  full  amount  which  is  really  needed,  and 
which  will  be  requh*ed  as  greater  accommoda- 
tions, competent  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  larger  attendance  of  pupils  are  secured. 
The  proportion  of  $15,000,000  which  this  bill 
would  give  to  the  Southern  States,  would  pro- 
long their  existing  schools  for  at  least  three 
months  with  present  accommodations  and 
teachers,  and,  in  addition,  would  secure  the  ex- 
tension of  the  school  system  to  such  districts 
and  children  as  are  now  absolutely  without  the 
pale  of  any  educational  privileges  whatever. 
In  my  belief,  no  less  sum  can  possibly  do  this. 

The  measures  before  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  this,  (Senate  bill  No.  151,)  propose 
to  turn  the  funds  over  absolutely  to  the  several 
State  and  Territorial  governments,  endeavoring 
to  secure  honest  and  wise  application  by  declara- 
tion of  forfeiture  or  suspension  of  installments 
of  years  succeeding  •by  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  unless  relief  be  a£Forded  by  Congress. 

I  have  thought,  and  still  believe,  that  such 
supervision  is  objectionable,  for  very  strong 
reasons — reasons  far  less  important  to  the 
Nation  than  to  the  States.  Such  a  system  wil], 
in  my  judgment,  be  liable  to  abuse  in  many 
ways,  and  I  think  it  would  be  even  better  to 
give  the  money  outright,  and  call  for  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
State  discharges  its  trust. 

To  suspend  the  annual  payment  in  any  case 
after  the  schools  shall  have  been  developed  and 


shall  have  become  dependent  upon  the  national 
aid  for  existence,  as  they  will  be  for  some  years, 
would  almost  destroy  them  for  the  time  being. 
It  would  create  such  confusion  and  ill-will 
between  the  government  and  the  people  of 
the  State  concerned  as  would  go  far  to  neutral- 
ize any  good  results  from  the  appropriation  it- 
self. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  complaints,  and 
even  abuses,  could  be  established  by  newspaper 
reports,  affidavits,  and  partisan  proofs ;  nor  how 
desirable  oppK>sing  political  parties  might  deem 
such  controversies  when  important  elections 
were  pending.  Sectional  animosities,  now  so 
happily  disappearing,  could  be  easily  aroused 
again  if  that  part  of  the  country  paying 
most  of  the  money  and  receiving  least  from  its 
benefits  should  be  made  to  believe  that  this 
school  money  was  misappropriated  to  political 
or  personal  ends  by  the  section  paying  least  and 
receiving  most. 

Accusations  would  almost  necessarily  result 
in  suspension  for  investigation*  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  prolonged,  either  before  the  Com- 
missioner, ihe  Secretary,  or  Congress,  and 
result  in  ruin  of  the  schools.  The  penalty 
would  come  home  upon  the  children  every 
time;  nobody  else  would  suffer  at  all.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  in  my  opinion,  either  no 
practical  supervision  of  this  enormous  national 
expenditure  at  all,  which  could  not  be  justified, 
or  the  evil  consequences  I  have  suggested 
would  follow,  and  other  objections  might  with 
propriety  be  raised.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
rational  or  practicable  form  of  supervision 
which  does  not  precede  or  accompany  the  ex- 
penditure itself. 

I  therefore  have  thought  that  a  Federal  officer 
should  be  charged,  jointly  with  State  authority, 
in  the  application  of  these  funds  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  who  is  to  be  qualified  by  the 
State  and  Nation  to  become  a  citizen  of  both. 

I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that 
Congress  is  bound  to  supervise  the  actual  use 
of  the  public  money.     It  should  no  more  put 
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the  national  Treasury  under  the  State  govern- 
ments, than  it  should  put  the  Army  under  the 
command  of  the  governor  of  that  State  which 
might  chance  to  be  the  theater  of  public  war. 
The  education  of  the  child  is  the  duty  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  of  the  State.  It  is  no  dis- 
charge of  its  duty  to  give  money,  and  then,  if  it 
is  wasted,  to  say,  "Now  the  children  shall  go 
ignorant,  because  the  State  has  failed  to  proper, 
ly  use  the  money  to  the  application  of  which 
we  should  have  attended  ourselves." 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  State  authori- 
ties will  properly  apply  these  funds.  All  be- 
lieve they  would,  but  who  knows  it?  There 
will  be  many  who  will  doubt  it,  and  many  more 
who  will  say  they  doubt  it  who  do  not.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  there  will  be  great  complaint 
and  bitterness  arising,  if  this  appropriation  for 
-  national  aid  is  turned  wholly  over  to  the  States, 
with  only  a  post  mortem  supervision  retained  to 
be  enforced  by  the  subsequent  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  wh6  attend  the  schools,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  is  the  remedy  proposed  for  dere- 
liction on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the 
State. 

I  believe  that  the  appointment  of  a  Federal 
agent  or  superintendent  of  the  administration 
of  the  fund  therein,  to  be  a  citizen  of,  identified 
with,  and  interested  for  the  people  of  the  State 
for  which  he  is  appointed,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  superintendent,  should  arrange 
the  distribution  of  the  money  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  be  the  proper  form  of  super- 
vision. 

No  citizen  of  a  State,  although  holding  a  Fed- 
eral appointment,  could  afford  to  exclude 
money  from  the  schools  of  his  State  for  cap- 
tious or  improper  reasons.  Should  he  do  so, 
popular  indignation  would  soon  drive  him  out 
of  his  State  and  his  office  too.  No  improper 
person  would  be  likely  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President  or  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  So  high 
a  trust  would  require  the  most  eminent  quali- 
ties, and  the  selection  would  be  from   the  class 


of  men  whose  lives,  being  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation and  amelioration  of  their  race,  >woiild  be 
certain  to  discharge  their  duties  in  harmonious 
co-operation  with  like  associates — such  men  as 
now  are  the  superintendents  of  the  States. 

The  question  of  salaries  is  not  important,  for 
in  no  possible  way  can  this  supervision  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  a  smaller 
force  than  a  single  officer  for  a  State.  If  it  is 
left  to  the  central  power  at  Washington,  the 
force  of  clerks  must  be  increased  qt  there 
can  be  no  practical  supervision  at  all.  A  local 
agent  acquainted  in  his  State  is  by  far  the  best 
Traveling  investigators  like  the  pension  experts 
will  .hardly  do;  but  without  a  local  officer 
secret  agents  and  department  detectives  will 
certainly  do  the  work,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  and  at 
far  greater  cost 

In  the  bill  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate — No.  151 — I  have  endeavored 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  fund  by 
the  concurring  action  of  the  State  and  national 
authorities,  each  having  a  negative  upon    the 
other  and  both  alike  interested  to  secure   one 
common  end — the  most  judicious  application  of 
the  money.     The  State  as  well  as  the   national 
official   who    should    exclude    large    sums    of 
money  from  the  people  among  whom  he  would 
reside  for  frivolous  or  unworthy  reasons  w^ould 
soon  disappear  from  the  scene  in  the  hot  breath 
of  public  indignation.     Tlte   State  and  Federal 
authorities    are    intermingled    throughout   the 
country.       Upon    many    questions   they  have 
concurring  powers.     Neither  should  be  jealous 
of  the  otlier,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Na- 
tion and   State  could  not  agree  in  the  use  of  the 
money  which  the  former  undertakes  to  give   to 
their  common  child. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  best  to  con- 
stitute a  board,  consisting  in  each  State  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  and  a  Representative  of  the  national 
government,  it  might  still  give  the  essential 
supervision,    and  at   the    same   time   avoid  all 
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danger  of  conflict  in  administration.  But, 
unless  the  general  government  has  something 
to  say,  or  at  least  the  power  to  know  what  is  to 
be  done  with  its  money  before  it  is  used, 
colored  children  will  have  a  poor  chance  in 
States  which  compel  them  to  rely  for  education 
upon  the  taxation  of  their  own  poverty-stricken 
race. 

The  tax-payers  of  the  country  will  be,  and 
will  have  a  right  to  be,  anxious  to  know  from  a 
responsible  officer  of  their  own  the  details  of  so 
large  expenditure,  and  it  will  conduce  to 
harmonious  administration  if  the  money  is 
paid  out  with  the  approval  of  such  an  officer ; 
and  when  it  is  once  paid  there  should  be  no 
power  to  destroy  the  schools  of  subsequent 
years  as  a  penalty  for  real  or  supposed  mis- 
takes or  wrongs.  Officers  should  be  held  to 
rigid  personal  responsiblity  as  in  other  cases, 
but  children  of  a  whole  State  s*hould  not  be 
selected  as  the  victims  of  their  faults. 

The  Peabody  fund,  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  good  in  every  Southern 
State,  is  administered  practically  by  one 
man,  and  he  wholly  independent  of  State 
control. 

He  discharges  his  high  trust  in  a  manner 
which  elicits  universal  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, but  he  carefully  determines  in  advance, 
and  overlooks  the  application  of  every  dollar. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  for  the  Nation  to  ap- 
ply millions  without  any  voice  in  the  actual  ex- 
penditure of  a  cent.  It  is  not  business.  There 
may  be  a  gushing  confidence  in  advance,  but 
there  are  certain  principles  in  human  nature 
which  are  still  active  in  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the 
utmost  care  be  exercised  to  place  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money,  during  a  long  series 
of  years,  for  even  so  worthy  a  purpose  as  public 
education,  under  the  restraint  of  that  prudent 
supervision  which  obtains  in  other  affairs.  To 
avoid  all  possible  occasion  for  controversy,  and 
especially  to  avoid  all  questions  between  States, 


and  the  Department,  and  Congress,  is,  to  my 
mind,  almost  imperatively  important;  and  if 
the  government  has  a  voice  in  the  original  ex- 
penditure, it  will  be  concluded  as  against  the 
State.  It  can  then  only  hold  its  official  respon- 
sible, as  in  other  cases  of  maladministration. 

In  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
(S.  No.  151)  provision  is  made  for  the  disposi« 
tion  of  the  share  of  those  States  which  may  not 
desire  its  general  distribution,  when  by  reason 
of  the  efficiency  of  their  schools  national  aid  is 
not  required;  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
where  none  now  exist,  until  every  child  in  the 
country  has  his  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life, 
so  far  as  a  common-school  education  can  give 
it ;  for  the  more  efficient  training  of  youth  in 
the  Territories,  in  some  of  which  the  condition 
is  most  deplorable,  involving  direct  and  most 
serious  responsibility  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, which  is  bound  to  properly  care  for  these 
future  States,  comprising  one-third  of  our  en- 
tire domain ;  for  limited  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide efficient  teachers,  temporary  accommoda- 
tions, when  it  shall  be  indispensable,  with  books, 
apparatus,  and  the  like,  but  only  so  far  as  may 
be  absolutely  required,  in  order  that  instruction 
to  the  child,  to  whom  a  single  year  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  may  not  fail  for  payment  of 
the  money  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  it 
upon  proper  vouchers,  and  various  details  for 
which  reference  must  be  had  to  the  bill  itself. 

These  features  will  require  more  minute  ex- 
amination in  future  discussions. 

But  whatever  form  of  administration  of  the 
funds  it  shall  be  deemed  wisest  to  adopt,  the 
appropriation  should  be  immediately  made.  If 
it  passes  this  session  we  shall  have  lost  a  year. 
To  have  lost  a  day  was  deemed  a  calamity  by 
one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  Who  can  measure 
the  wrong  of  one  lost  year,  of  one  full  year  of 
furtlier  delay,  to  grapple  with  the  wide- wasting 
and  increasing  evils  of  ignorance  among  our 
whole  people?  It  would  be  better  to  appropriate 
injudiciously  rather  than  not  at  all. 
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The  vast  sums  expended  for  three  hundred 
thousand  Indians,  for  rivers  and  harbors,  for 
improvement  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  for  an  army  which  ignorance  chiefly  makes 

9 

necessary,  for  a  navy  which  is  safe  only  in  the 
docks,  and  the  one  hundred  millions  of  pen- 
sions annually  paid  because  there  were  no  com- 
mon schools  in  the  South,  such  as  this  bill  seeks 
to  build  up,  and  the  general  prof  useness  of  ex- 
penditure which  applies  to  the  management  of 
our  affairs,  are  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the  hol- 
low pretence  that  we  cannot  spare  a  few  mil- 
lions  yearly  to  rescue  our  institutions  from  the 
imminent  perjl  which  threatens  them. 

Taxation  rests  almost  wholly  upon  our 
luxuries  and  our  vices.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to 
give  them  still  further  license  by  reducing 
taxes  while  we  are  ruined  for  the  want  of 
schools.  We  consume  every  year  seven 
hundred  millions  of  alcoholic  beverages.      The 


interest  upon  the  money  paid  in  one  year  for 
alcohol  and  tobacco  by  the  American  people,  if 
judiciously  invested,  would  relieve  them  from 
all  taxation  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
hereafter,  at  present  rate  of  expenditure.  We 
are  liberal  in  self-indulgence.  We  are  econom- 
ical in  self-denial  even  for  our  jgood.  But 
parsimony  to  the  schools  is  death  to  the  Re- 
public. 

We  may  postpone  the  remedy,  but  the  evil 
will  increase.  The  issue  cannot  be  evaded. 
Common  school  education  must  become  univer- 
sal or  the  form  of  our  government  must  be 
changed.  I  believe  that  the  next  ten  years  will 
decide  the  question. 

National  aid  to  schools  is  indispensable  to  the 
national  existence;  national  aid  to  common 
schools  should  be  given  liberally,  given  now, 
and  applied  where  most  required.  This  done, 
the  Republicf  will  be  perpetual. 
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EBULON  B.  VANCE,  was 
bom  in  Buncombe  county, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1830.  At  thirteen  years  of 
he  entered  Washington  College, 
Tennessee,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
careful  study.  He  was  then  compelled 
to  return  home  on  account  of  his  father's 
death.  He  afterwards  spent  one  year  in 
Ashville  Academy,  and  one  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  then  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  was  soon 
after^vards  elected  County  Attorney  in  his 
native  county.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  politics  of  his  county  and  State, 
and  advanced  rapidly  in  popularity  and 
influence. 

In  1854  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  1856  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  Congress.  He  served 
four  years  in  the  National  Legislature, 
and  then  went  with  his  State  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  He  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  with  the 
rank  of  Captain,  in  May,  1861,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  Au- 
gust following,  and  as<iigned  to  the  com- 


mand of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment  of 
State  troops.  He  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Newbern,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  seven  days'  fighting  before 
Richmond.  His  military  career  was 
short,  as  he  was  called  to  the  important 
post  of  Governor  of  his  State  in  August 
of  1862,  and  re-elected  in  1864.  He  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  the  success  of 
the  Confederate  cause,  and  stood  by  it 
heroically  to  the  last.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
work  of  repairing  his  shattered  fortunes, 
and  again  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
jjolitical  affairs  of  the  country,  but  par- 
ticularlv  of  the  South. 

In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  but,  like  so  many  others 
from  his  section  in  those  days,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  Two 
years  later  he  was  again  a  candidate  be- 
fore the  Legislature  for  the  same  posi- 
tion, but  was  defeated  by  a  combination 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  Legislature 
and  the  Democrats  who  favored  the  can- 
didacy of  A.  S.  Merrimon.  In  1876 
Mr.  Vance  was  again  elected  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  in  1879  he  was 
a  third    time  a  candidate  for  Senatorial 
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honors;  he  was  successful,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  March 
1 8,  1879,     Mr.  Vance  is  a  close  student 


of  puhlic  affairs,  a  careful  legislator,  and 
a  man  of  magnetic  ability  as  a  public 
speaker. 


-«H 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXATION. 


Mr,   Vanct^s  Speech^  delivered  in  the  UnUed  States  Senate^  Aug:  jd^  1882. 


Mr.  President:  Whv  not  be  honest  about 
this  thing?  The  baby,  the  progeny  of  the  Re- 
publican caucus,  is  about  to  die,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  says  that  he  congratulates 
the  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  true. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  congratulates  himself  still 
more,  for  I  am  free  to  say  that  a  more  disrepu- 
table offspring  never  came  to  trouble  a  parent, 
than  that  bill.  A  more  weak,  and  puny,  and 
feeble,  and  lopsided  concern,  or  one  bearing 
more  evidences  of  its  legitimacy,  never  squalled 
in  this  wicked  world,  than  the  bill  which  came 
to  the  Senate  from  that  caucus;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
anybody  else  who  assists  in  the  obsequies,  will 
incur  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  Republi- 
can portion  of  this  Chamber  for  putting  that 
child  out  of  this  world,  in  which  it  was  too  poor, 
and  too  feeble,  and  too  simple,  ever  to  live  and 
thrive. 

What  are  the  characteristics  and  attributes 
of  this  wonderful  child,  that  was  to  be  born  for 
the  healing  of  the  taxed  people  in  Israel?  It 
takes  off  the  tax  from  banks,  bank  capital,  bank 
checks,  bank  deposits,  patent  medicines,  per- 
fumery, cosmetics,  friction  matches,  and  hijj^h, 
low,  jack  and  the  game.  All  those  taxes  are 
taken  off  by  virtue  of  this  man-child  that  was 
born  in  Israel  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
people.  No  wonder  it  is  taken  away,  even  as 
the  tig-tree  casteth  its  untimely  figs  when 
shaken  bv  the  wind.     It  is  about  to  die,  and  the 


question  now  is  somewhat  resembling^  one  of  a 
more  serious  character  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing in  this  Chamber,  and  throughout  the 
American  Nation,  with  a  big  N,  for  some  time 
past  as  to  who  shall  be  responsible  for  its  death. 
If  the  responsibility  for  its  death  can  be  fastened 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  the  mourning  of 
its  afflicted  parents  will  be  like  that  of  David  of 
old,  who  grieved  much  while  the  child  was 
sick,  yet  rose  and  dressed  himself,  and  rejoiced 
when  it  was  dead ;  his  sorrow  was  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share 
in  this  infanticide.     I  am  opposed  to  any  relief 
being  extended  to  that  suffering  and  meritorious 
class  of  people   that  I  have   enumerated    just 
now,  and  who  are  affected  by  this  bill,  so  long 
as  the  real  suffering  of  the  country  is  not  abat- 
ed one  jot  or  tittle.     So  long  as  the  tax-gatherer 
goes  into  the  cabin  of  the  poor   man  and   de- 
mands a  tax  on  the  latch  he  enters;  and  walks 
up  to  the  gourd  that  holds  the  widow's  salt,  and 
hangs  by  the  chimney  corner,  and  levies  a  tax 
of   fifty-six    per  cent,  upon   the  contents;  and 
walks  up  to  the  couch  where  sickness  languish- 
es, and  demands  a  tax  upon  the  medicine  to  al- 
leviate  human    suffering,  and   the   spoon    that 
holds  it;  so  long  as  the  farmers  trace-chains 
that    pull    the   plow   that    gives   bread    to   the 
world ;  so  long  as  the  weaver's  shuttle  is  taxed ; 
so  long  as  the  reaper's  scythe  is  taxed ;  so  long 
hs  the  poor  man's  wool  hat  is  taxed,  and  his 
blanket  is  taxed  100  per  cent. ;  so  long  as  the 
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necessaries,  not  only  of  life,  but  necessaries  of 
the  poor  man's  life,  are  taxed  in  this  wa/,  I  am 
willing  to  trample  one  hundred  such  babies  in 
the  dirt  every  morning,  as  an  appetizer  for  my 
breakfast. 

Do  you  want  to  give  any  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can people?  Then  why  mock  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  this  way?  Give  us  a  total 
abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  system.  It  is 
a  remnant  of  the  war.  Wipe  it  all  out  and  lay 
your  duties  upon  the  products  that  are  imported 
into  this  country  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
yield  the  necessary  revenue.  Wipe  it  all  out 
and  then  your  banks  and  bank-capital  may  go, 
then  your  patent  medicines  also  may  go. 

I  say  for  one,  and  I  speak  for  myself,  that  I 
am  not  willing  for  this  revenue  system  to  be 
cut  into  in  this  way.  I  am  not  willing  to  make 
fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  another.  I  want  to  see 
it  all  go  together.  I  am  willing  now  to  vote  to 
abolish  the  whole  system  and  let  the  vast  army 
of  Republican  electioneerers  and  campaigners, 
who  travel  through  the  South  with  pistols  at 
their  sides  when  a  peaceable  citizen  is  not  al- 
lowed by  law  to  carry  a  weapon,  and  who  levy 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  people,  and  insult  them, 
and  ride  over  them,  with  privileges  to  invade 
their  homes  and  violate  their  domestic  privacy. 
I  say  that  I  am  willing  to  see  that  whole  crew 
cut  off,  not  tinkered  with  in  this  way ;  I  am 
willing  to  see  it  doctored  as  the  Dutchman 
doctored  his  dog  for  killing  sheep,  when  he  said 
he  cut  off  a  small  portion  of  his  tail  just  behind 
the  ears.     T  am  willing  to  do  that,  but  if  it  is 


not  done,  then  I  am  opposed  to  striking  out  the 
tax  on  a  part  of  the  articles  that  are  embraced 
in  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

As  to  whether  I  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  death  of  this  infant  I  confess  my  willingness 
to  take  my  "share  of  the  responsibility.  When 
this  bill  came  to  us  on  the  heels  of  an  eight 
months  session,  and  when  we  are  told  that  we 
are  to  take  it  just  precisely  as  it  suits  the  domi- 
nant party,  and  offer  no  amendments  to  it, 
we  take  the  responsibility  of  defeating  it.  I 
say  upon  principle,  if  it  was  one  of  the  best  bills 
ever  introduced  here,  I  for  one  would  not  sur- 
render my  right  to  discuss  it,  and  to  offer 
amendments  to  it,  and  to  perfect  it  according  to 
my  notions  of  what  it  should  be. 

I  am  wilMng  to  take  all  responsibility,  but  I 
do  not  thirfk  there  will  be  any  doubt  about 
where  the  responsibility  will  rest,  with  all  men 
who  are  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  those  who  press  this  bill  in  this 
way  and  at  this  hour  know  that  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  and  those  who  are  friends  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill  cannot  afford  to  vote  for  it 
under  the  circumstances,  and  to  have  the  gag- 
law  applied  in  this  way,  I  say  I  know  that  all 
persons  who  consider  this  thing  will  be 
justified  in  saying  that  this  bill  is  a  tub  to  the 
whale.k  It  is  a  feeble  and  sickly  attempt  to 
meet  the  crying  demand  in  this  country  for 
revenue  reform,  and  it  will  be  seen  through  as 
clcarlv  as  the  tail  of  a  c(/met  which  was  once 
understood  to  be  solid  but  is  now  understood  to 
be  nebulous. 
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fSHAM     G.     HARRIS,    was 

bora  near  TuUahonia,  Franklin 
county,  Tennessee,  in  the  year 
18,  and  is  about  65  years  of  age. 
His  early  years  were  spent  upon  a 
sterile  farm.  His  father  was  unable  to  do 
for  him  in  the  way  of  an  education  all 
that  he  desired  ;  so,  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  young  Harris  went  forth,  with 
his  father's  consent,  to  carve  his  own 
way  in  life.  He  had  already  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  fair  Enghsh  education, 
which  was  supplemented,  a  few  years 
later,  by  a  year's  attendance  at  a  well 
established  academy.  The  first  year 
after  leaving  homo  he  served  as  a  shop 
boy  with  a  merchant  in  Paris,  West 
Tennessee,  at  a  salary  of  but  sixty  dollars. 
So  diligent  and  faithful  was  he  in  his 
duties,  that  the  second  year  he  received 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
third  year  was  spent  in  school,  and  the 
nc\t  he  served  as  a  clerk  at  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  He  then,  in  part- 
nership with  an  elder  brother,  went  into 
business  for  himself.  He  located  in 
Tippah  county,  Mississippi,  where  he 
conducted  a  branch  house,  and  made 
money    rapidly.      The 


nesa  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition.  He 
desired  to  enter  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  studied  hard,  after  the  business  of  the 
day  was  completed,  to  fit  himself  for  the 
bar.  In  1841  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice, and  returned  to  Paris,  ^vhere  he 
opened  an  office.  On  account  of  finan- 
cial losses,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  mercantile  life  for  a  couple  of  years, 
after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1S47  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  counties  of 
Henry,  Weakley,  and  Obion,  in  the  Stale 
Legislature,  and  the  following  j'ear  he  ran 
as  a  candid.atc  for  Presidential  Elector  on 
the  Dcmocr.itic  ticket,  but  was  defeated 
with  his  party  .it  the  polls. 

In  iS_j9  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  ninth  Congressional  district  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  1S51  was  favored  with  a 
re-election.  Declining  to  be  n  candidate 
again,  he  removed  to  Memphis,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  profession. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  as  Presidential 
Elector-at-large  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  in  1857  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  Governor  of  the  State,  to  which 
office  he  was  twice  re-elected.  Mr. 
Harris    is    a  southern  man,    and    at  the 
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breaking  out  of  tlie  war  against  the 
Union  was  a  decided  States  rights  advo- 
cate, and,  in  harmony  with  his  views, 
linked  his  fortunes  with  the  southern 
cause.  He  went  as  a  volunteer  on  the 
staff  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
who  commanded  the  Confederate  forces 
in  the  West,  and  when  that  accomplished 
officer  fell  on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  it  was 
Gov.  Harris'  arms  that  received  him. 

Mr.  Harris  remained  in  the  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  crossed 
into  Mexico,  and  after  remaining  there 
the  greater  part  of  two  years,  he  went  to 
England  and  spent  one  year.  His  heart 
was  with  his  native  State,  and  in  1867 
he  returned,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 


law  in  Memphis.  When  the  war  began 
he  was  a  comparatively  wealthy  man; 
when  it  closed,  he  was  impoverished. 
When  he  resumed  practice  in  his  old 
home  he  devoted  himself  strictly  to  bus- 
iness, and  the  repairing  of  his  shattered 
fortunes. 

In  1876  he  was  a  candidate  before  the 
Legislature  for  United  States  Senator, 
and  was  elected.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  March  5,  1877,  ^"^  from  the  first 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  important  de- 
liberations of  that  body.  In  1883  he  was 
again  honored  with  a  re-election  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  is  at  present 
a  prominent  worker  in  that  branch  of  the 
public  service. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


Mr.  Harris*  Speech,  delivereii  im  the  United  States  Senate,  ^**g'  J'^i  /«8K?. 


Mr.  President:  I  have  no  criticism  to 
make  upon  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  upon 
this  bill.  From  the  statements  the  various 
gentlemen  have  made,  I  must  believe  that  they 
have  done  the  best  they  could  in  conferring 
with  the  conferees  of  the  House ;  yet,  there  is  a 
feature  in  this  bill,  given  up  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  myself,  with- 
out stating  to  the  Senate,  that  their  action  there- 
on furnishes  to  my  mind,  a  sufficient  reason 
why  I  shall  vote,  now  and  hereafter,  against 
concurring  in  any  report  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  controlled  the  conferees  of  the 
two  houses. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  section  of  this  coun- 


try, which,  unfortunately,  is  liable  and  subject 
to  very  fatal  diseases.  In  1878,  to  say  nothing 
of  prior  years,  there  was  a  fatal  contagion 
which  settled  upon  the  city  in  which  my  home 
w<is  situated,  and  a  number  of  towns  and  cities 
around  me.  According  to  the  best  estimates 
which  have  been  made,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  people  were  stricken  down 
from  a  condition  of  health  to  a  bed  of  languish- 
ing and  disease,  and  twenty  thousand  of  our 
people  were  sent  to  their  graves.  According 
to  the  best  estimate  that  a  committee  of  this 
body  in  connection  with  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  a  laborious  re- 
search, and  a  careful  investigation  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  could  arrive  at,  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
of  the  material  wealth  of  the  country,  was  sacri- 
ficed by  reason  of  the  epidemic  of  that  year,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  impaired  health  and  the  num- 
ber of  our  people  that  were  sent  to  premature 
graves. 

In  the  winter  of  187S-79,  Congress  passed  an 
Act,  creating  what  is  known  as  the  National 
Board  of  Health.  The  President  nominated 
the  civilian Sf  and  detailed  the  public  officers, 
who,  under  the  law,  were  to  constitute  that 
Board.  I  beg  to  say  that,  from  an  intercourse 
of  three  years  with  that  Board,  in  point  of  abil- 
ity,  in  point  of  purity  of  character,  in  point  of 
reputation  challenging  public  and  private  con- 
fidence, they  are  the  equals  of  myself  and  oth- 
ers who  have  the  honor  of  occupying  seats  upon 
this  floor. 

Under  the  Act  of  June  2,  1879,  they  estab- 
lished their  rules  and  regulations,  and  under- 
took the  work  of  enforcing  them.  They  have 
given  security,  at  all  events  they  have  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  entire  people  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  as  I  think,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  that  valley 
think  that  they  have  given  security  to  that  val- 
ley from  the  fatiil  consequence*^  of  tlie  importa- 
tion of  contagion,  and  spread  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases that  had  decimated  manv  of  our  towns 
and  cities  heretofore. 

I  beg  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the  fact  that, 
with  the  memories  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
that  epidemic  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  at  my  request  and  at  ran- 
dom, for  I  had  no  data  upon  which  I  could 
make  an  estimate,  I  asked  the  Senate  to  appro- 
priate $500,000  to  enable  that  body  to  execute 
its  rules  and  regulations,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  contagion  from  foreign 
countries,  and  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  SenJite  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  tlio  fearful  memories  of  the  period 
of  1S78  upon  their  minds,  did  not  hesitate  by  a 
large     majority    to   appropriate    to   the    Board 


$500,000.  The  Board  was  or^nized ;  it  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  its  rules  and  reg^ulations  and 
to  execute  them,  and  the  averag^e  cost  to  the 
country  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence 
was  about  $  150,00a  The  $500,000  appropri- 
ated has  never  been  expended,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  have  only  cost  the  country 
about  $158,000  per  annum. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  I  called  the  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  committee  and   the  secre- 
tary of    that  board    before   the    committee   of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.     We 
carefully  investigated ;  we  reduced  the  estimates 
to  a  minimum,  amounting  in  the  aggregate,  to 
about  $121,000  for  the  fiscal  year.     I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  House  bill  in  detail,  spec- 
ifying item  by  item,  and  the  number  of  dollars 
it  would  cost  to  maintain  the  machinery  and 
the    organization   of    the    National     Board    of 
I  lealth,  for  the  current  year,  and  the  sum  that 
would  be  probably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  aid 
State  and  municipal  boards  in  enforcing  their 
rules  and  regulations,  intended  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases 
into  the  country  from  foreign  countries,  or  into 
one  State  from  another.     The  Senate  cut  down 
the  estimates  1  have  named,  and   appropriated 
in   the  aggregate,  about   $98,000.     Upon   that  I 
hoped    and    believed    the    National     Board    of 
Health   would  be  sustained,  but  in   conference 
the  Senate  Committee  have  given  away  every 
single  Senate  amendment  in  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional  Board  of  Health,  and  in  compensation 
for  conceding  and  giving  away  each  and  every 
Senate    amendment,   upon    that   subject,    they 
have  got  an  additional  appropriation  of  $25,000 
to  aid  State  and  municipal  boards. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  suggest  to  our 
conferees  that  the  $25,000  is  wholly  worthless 
unless  the  other  items  of  appropriation  that  I 
have  asked  for  are  granted.  Unless  they  are 
given  the  organization  must  go  down,  it  must 
be  abandoned,  and  you  will  have  no  organiza- 
tion to  determine   when    and   where   and   how 
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this  $25,000  shall  be  applied.  The  whole  organ- 
ization must  be  abandoned,  and  the  franker  and 
the  better  method  of  dealing  with  the  question, 
if  that  is  the  policy  of  the  House  and  the  policy 
of  the  Senate,  would  be  to  have  stricken  out  the 
Senate  amendments  and  adopt  an  amendment 
in  lieu,  abolishing  and  wiping  out  at  once  and 
forever  the  National  Board  of  Health.  It  can 
not  be  maintained  upon  the  appropriations 
granted  by  the  House ;  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
and  the  idea  of  attempting  to  cripple  it  and 
render  it  utterly  powerless  in  this  indirect  way 
is  what  I  utterly  repudiate  and  object  to. 

I  shall  vote  against  concurring  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference,  because  I  want 
the  Senate  to  insist  upon  the  Senate  amend- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Board  of 
Health,  and  if  they  cannot  be  maintained,  then 
I  ask  them,  as  the  representative  of  that  board 
upon  this  floor,  to  incorporate  in  lieu  of  the 
Senate  amendments  a  manly  declaration  that 
the  board  is  abolished,  and  waste  no  money 
upon  it.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  make  appropri- 
ations minced  out  in  less  than  half  the  amount 
that  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  machinery  of 
the  board,  and  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  func- 
tions that  the  law  imposes  upon  it,  and  to  enable 
it  to  perform  efficiently  and  well  the  duties  that 
the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  of  it 

Manv  Senators  have  not  seen  in  the  cities 
of  their  homes  what  it  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  sec  in  the  city  in  which  I  live,  for 
long,  weary,  and  sad  months,  at  mid-day  the 
whole  city  as  silent  as  ♦he  grave,  the  pall  of 
death  hovering  over  a  whole  population,  and 
when  vou  walked  down  the  main  business 
thoroughfares  at  mid-day,  where  in  other  times 
vou  were  wont  to  see  everv  evidence  of  anima- 
tion  and  business  enterpritje,  not  a  single  door 
that  was  not  locked  and  barred  of  a  business 
house,  except  the  drug-store  and  the  doctor's 
office,  and  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  to  break  the 
sad  silence  of  the  hour  but  the  dull  sound  of 
the  wheels  of  the  hearse  bearing  to  the  tomb 


the  last  victim,  followed  only  by  a  single  car- 
riage, with  one  or  two  or  three  of  the  bereaved 
family,  whose  father,  or  mother,  or  daughter,  or 
son,  was  being  borne  to  the  tomb.  It  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  sit  for  long  and  weary  weeks 
running  into  months,  and  to  look  out  of  my 
window  upon  a  sickened  city  that  was  as  still 
as  the  silent  home  of  the  dead,  with  no  sounds 
to  break  upon  the  ear  except  those  that  I  have 
already  indicated. 

If  it  had  been  the  fortune  of  other  Senators 
to  witness  scenes  like  these,  to  feel  as  I  have 
felt  the  utter  misfortune  that  swept  down  upon 
the  city  of  my  home  and  the  ])opulation  with 
whom  I  was  identified,  and  several  surrounding 
cities  and  towns  equally  unfortunate  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Senator 
upon  the  floor  who  would  hesitate  for  one  sin- 
gle moment,  or  stickle  as  between  the  pitiful 
sum  of  $50,000  that  it  is  proposed  to  give  to 
maintain  this  board  of  health  and  the  sum  of 
$125,000,  or  even  $500,000,  if  it  is  to  be  believed 
or  hoped  the  action  of  that  board  shall  even 
contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  introduction  of  the  fell  destroyer 
which  has  taken  off  so  many  of  our  people,  and 
which  in  187S  and  1879  produced  that  condition 
of  affairs  that  absolutely  paralyzed  commerce, 
destroyed  trade  and  business,  excited  and  chal- 
lenged the  charity  of  the  whole  world,  and  dur- 
ir"  *^nt  dark  in^riod  of  our  misfortune  the 
whole  civilized  world  poured  into  our  lap  their 
charities  in  sums  aggregating  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  the  gateway  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  yellow  fever  is 
raging  to-day  in  Vera  Cruz,  at  Havana,  at  Matan- 
zas,  and  at  other  points  in  the  West  Indies  and  on 
the  Gulf  coast.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  from 
the  most  careful  examination  that  I  was  capable 
of  giving  this  subject  for  the  last  three  years, 
that  if  we  will,  by  our  action,  so  regulate  com- 
merce as  to  prevent  the  importation    into   this 
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country  of  contagion,  so  far  as  yellow  fever  and 
cholera  are  concerned,  we  shall  never  have 
another  case  of  either  in  this  country  as  long  as 
lime  lasts.  Yellow  fever,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
is  an  exotic  disease,  not  a  disease  indigenous  to 
this  country.  It  has  been  brought  here  inva- 
riably when  we  have  had  epidemics  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  I  believe  the  whole  medical  fraternity 
agree  in  the  fact  that  cholera  is  not  indigenous, 
and  no  case  of  cholera  ever  originated  in  this 
country. 

Under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health  we  have  had  no  impor- 
tation of  either  of  these  diseases  for  the  last 
three  years;  and  if  the  powers  necessary  are 
given  to  that  board,  with  such,  poor,  pitiful  sum 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  it,  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  not  only  can,  but  it 
will,  throughout  the  future  prevent  the  impor- 
tation from  foreign  countries  into  this  country 
of  these  contagions,  and  prevent  the  importa- 
tion from  one  State  into  another,  if,  perchance, 
they  should  by  accident  get  into  the  country  at 
all. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  let  me  refer  the  Senate 
to  a  single  fact.  In  1878  you  had  no  National 
Board  of  Health.  In  1879  we  had  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  and  Memphis, 
just  after  the  organization  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health,  but  before  it  had  the  machinery 
jH'rfected  and  in  full  operation;  but  the  Boani 
of  Healtii  was  ortjanized,  and  immediately  ujion 
the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans 
aiul  Memphis  the  Board  of  Health  took  charge 
of  it.  It  was  absolutely  confined  to  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  not  a  case  was  allowed  to  escape 
tliat  city,  and  it  was  trampled  out  absolutely  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Notwithstanding  the 
raging  of  the  epidemic  at  these  two  cities,  com* 
merce,  under  the  regulations  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health,  enjoyed  a  freedom  that 
resulted,  according  to  the  reports  m.ide  at 
one  single  point — Cairo,  Illinois — so  that  the 
tonnage  from  that  point  by  river  and  rail  to  and 


from  the  South,  the  infected  regions,  amounted 
to  over  100,000,000  tons  more  than  it  did  during 
the  same  period  for  1878,  when  there  was  no 
National  Board  of  Health  in  existence. 

Now,  sir,  strike  down   the   board,    leave   the 
whole  country  to  rely,  as  they  have  had   to  rely 
throughout    our    whole    history,    till    recently, 
upon  municipal.   State   and    local    boards,   and 
what  will  be  the  result?     You  cannot  trust  the 
local  board  of  New  Orleans,  of  Vicksburgh,  of 
Memphis,  or  of  any  other  place.     There  is  not 
a  local  board  of  health  to-day    in    existence   in 
any  State,  town,  city,  or  village,  that  is    not   in 
sympathy  with  and  interested  in  the  commerce 
of   the   town    where   it   is   located.       Being   in 
sympathy  with  the  commercial  men  of  the  city, 
it  will  take  risks,  it  will  not  announce  the  fact 
until  absolutely  forced  to  do  so  by  the  raging  of 
an  epidemic;  it  will  not  report  a  case  of    conta- 
gious disease ;  it  will  postpone  the  hour  of  recog- 
nizing, or  of  announcing  to  the  public  that  there 
is  a  contagion,  if  there  is  an  epidemic  raging, 
until  the  epidemic  announces  itself. 

The  National  Board  has  no  such   sympathy 
it  resides  at  a  national   point;  and    through   its 
own  agents  it  reports  the  facts  just  as  they  are. 

I  beg  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  transportation  company,  by  river 
or  rail,  throughout  the  South  and  West,  that  has 
not  petitioned  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
board,  and  giving  it  ample  powers  and  ample 
appropriations  to  carry  out  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Why.^  Because  the  whole  country 
everv  where  has  confidence  in  the  reports 
that  the  National  Board  makes.  When  the 
National  Board  of  Health  savs  there  is  no 
epidemic  in  New  Orleans  everybody  is  willing 
to  trust  himself  on  the  steamer  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  trains  to  New  Orleans  are 
allowed  to  go  scot  free.  So  in  regard  to  every 
other  point. 

I  beg  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Louisiana,  located  at  New  Orleans,  I  do  not 
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know  a  board  of  health,  I  do  not  know  a  sani- 
tary organization  in  all  this  land  that  does  not 
approve  of  and  ask  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health.  I  have  on  mv  table 
at  my  house,  to-night,  a  pile  of  petitions  and 
memorials  from  State  and  local  boards  of  health 
and  sanitary  organizations;  they  have  teemed 
upon  me  by  the  hundreds,  piles  looming  up 
quite  to  this  height  (indicating).  Every  board 
of  health,  so  far  as  I  know;  every  sanitary 
organization  in  the  whole  country,  so  far  as  I 
know — and  I  do  know  affirmativelv  that  a  very 
large  number  of  such  boards  and  associations 
have  petitioned  that  this  National  Board  shall 
be  maintained,  and  that  appropriations  to  enable 
it  to  perform  its  functions  efficiently  and  well 
should  be  extended  to  it. 

For  these  reasons,  and  believing,  as  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  no  appropriation  amounting 


to  such  a  sum  as  I  have  mentioned  that  is  made 
by  this  or  any  other  bill  which  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  to,  that  there  is  no  object 
to  which  Congress  has  appropriated  money  that 
is  so  valuable,  that  benefits  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  same  extent  as  the  amount  of 
money  that  I  ask  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
board  of  health,  I  must  oppose  the  adoption  of 
this  report  If  I  am  mistaken  about  it,  of 
course,  I  must  abide  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 
I  shall  bow  to  it  regretfully,  because  I  do  be- 
lieve as  earnestly  and  as  consistently  as  I  have 
ever  believed  any  single  fact  in  my  life,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  to  the 
American  people  that  has  been  established  for 
many  years ;  that  it  is  as  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  American  people  as  any  institution  that 
we  have  created,  or  that  wc  appropriate  money 
for  the  support  of. 
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Ij^^ENJAMIN  HARRISON,  ol 
HftJ^  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  ib  the  son 
royal  household.  His 
t- grandfather  was  a  delegate 
)  the  Continental  Congress  from 
the  Old  Dominion;  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member 
of  Congress  twice,  and  Governor  of 
Virginia  three  times.  His  son,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  so  well  known 
to  history  as  soldier  and  President,  that 
nothing  need  be  said  of  him  here;  his 
son,  John  Scott  Harrison,  was  a  man 
well  known  in  his  State,  ami 
public  trusts.  He  wa-^  a 
Congress  from  1S53  to  1S57. 
Benjamin  Harris( 

I,  and  was  horn  at  North 
on  county,  Ohio,  August 
improved  the  opportunities 
imon  school  and  academic 
I  aiid  at  the  age  oi  seventeen 
class  in  Miami  IWii- 
versity  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  graduated 
in  1852.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession     in    Indianapolis,     Indiana,  in 
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1854.  Two  years  later  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  campaign  in 
his  State,  and  has  been  a  prominent 
worker  in  State  and  national  politics 
since  that  time.  In  i860  he  was  elected 
Supreme  Court  Reporter  for  his  State,  • 
but  held  the  ofHce  only  a  couple  of  years, 
abandoning  it  in  1862  to  enter  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  received  a  commis- 
sion as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Volunteers 
in  July,  1S62,  and  aided  in  raising  a  com- 
pany for  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Regi- 
ment. He  was  commissioned  Captain 
of  his  company,  and  when  the  regiment 
was  organized  he  was  commissioned  its 
Colonel.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
Kentucky  and  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  received  special  mention  in  the  re- 
ports of  his  superior  officers,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  bv  brevet, 
in  February,  1865.  In  June  following 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  and 
retired,  again  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
home  and  peace  which  he  had  fought  so 
galLintly  to  secure.  In  October,  1S64. 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  position  of 
Supreme  Court  Reporter,  which  position 
he  had  once  abandoned  to  enter  the  arm  V. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofKce 
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after  being  mustered  out  of  the  army,  and 
served  for  four  years.  He  was  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  of  In- 
diana in  1876,  but  was  defeated,  the 
Democratic  candidate  having  a  small 
majority.  Though  unsuccessful  in  the 
election,  his  canvass  added  largely  to  his 
popularity,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1879  Mr.  Harrison  was  appr>inted  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, and  did  good  ser\'ice  in  that 
capacity. 

In  1880  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional   Republican   Convention    in    Chi- 


cago, where  he  won  un  cnthusiaHtic  nup- 
j)orter  of  James  (i,  Hlainc  for  !he  PrcrM- 
dency;  but,  on  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Blaine\  name,  he  wan  an  ardent  MUp))ortrr 
of  Jarnes  A.  (larfield,  and  during  thir 
campaign  that  followed  he  wan  one  of 
the  most  eflective  workerH  in  the  (IrlrL 
Mr.  HarriMin  was  elected  to  the  Uriiterl 
States  Senate  to  succeerl  Jr^eph  IC.  Mr- 
Donald,  and  UhM  bin  M:at  March  .|,  f88j. 
In  the  Senate,  he  ban  been  oni'  of  \\w 
Hafe««t  and  wisest  of  our  lirgislators,  and 
riclily  i\iistiX\'^s  the  confidenM:  of  tbir 
nation. 
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bill,  to  remove  not  onlv  coercive  influences  but 
the  semblance  of  them;  not  only  to  withhold 
legal  power  to  exact  but  to  withhold  the  use 
of  official  place  w^hich  may  be  treated  as  an 
exaction. 

Therefore  we  say  there  shall  be  no  .request 
for  contributions  coming  from  any  official 
source;  the  request  when  made  shall  not  be 
backed  by  any  official  position,  influence,  or 
power.  When  we  have  accomplished  that  and 
have  emancipated  these  men  from  whom  con- 
tributions are  asked,  I  insist  that  we  have  met 
the  evil  complained  of,  and  have  gone  as  far 
as  we  rightfully  can  go. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  asks  what  consti- 
tutional provision  is  infringed  upon  or  violated 
by  a  provision  prohibiting  an  officer  or  clerk  in 
one  of  these  De{>artments  from  giving  to  legiti- 
mate political  purposes.  I  do  not  need  to  point 
him  to  a  constitutional  provision.  That  instru- 
ment is  a  collection  of  comprehensive  declara- 
tions relating  to  the  government;  but  I  do 
insist  that  it  is  a  common  principle  applicable 
as  well  to  the  service  of  the  United  States  and 
its  employes  as  to  the  service  of  corporations, 
and  individuals  and  their  employes,  that  when 
a  man  has  once  earned  the  salary  stipulated  by 
law  or  fixed  by  contract,  has  earned  it  by  the 
stipulated  hours  of  work,  it  is  his,  absolutely 
his;  and  the  principle  souj^^lit   to  bo  introduced 


here  is  that  the  government  may  follow  that 
monev  into  his  control  and  dictate  the  use  of  it  to 
him.  Isay  that  may  not  be  done.  The  govern- 
ment.of  the  United  States  cannot  prohibit  any 
man  from  using  money  that  is  his  for  any  legiti- 
mate purpose.  We  may  prohibit  the  use  of 
it  for  illegal  purposes,  for  purposes  of  fraud 
or  corruption  in  elections,  but  I  deny  that 
the  government  may  control  the  use  of  the 
money  that  it  has  paid  to  the  man  for  services 
rendered. 

Where  would  this  principle  stop,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent }  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  contri- 
butions to  ecclesiastical  uses  were  deemed 
to  be  improper,  cannot  we  follow  the  money 
into  an  employe's  possession  and  put  a  limita- 
tion on  his  power  }  There  is  a  very  wide  and 
a  very  secure  distinction  between  prohibiting 
solicitation  by  an  officer  and  prohibiting  the 
giving  voluntarily  to  an  individual. 

When  he  gives  to  another  officer  there  is 
room  there  for  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
of  official  control,  and  in  the  other  case  there  is 
none  whatever.  We  may  say  that  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  the  collector 
or  the  recipient  of  such  contributions,  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  say  that  a  man,  who  has 
earned  the  salary  stipulated  by  law  to  him  and 
JKiN  it  in  his  pocket,  can  not  use  it  for  any  legiti- 
mate purpose  he  may  please. 
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ILLIAM  J.  SEWELL,  of 
New  Jersey,  is  an  example  of 
what  ability  and  perseverance 
may  accomplish  in  the  United 
States.  Of  foreign  birth  and  par- 
entage, he  has  advanced,  step  by  step, 
from  the  common  walks  of  life  to  the 
position  of  a  United  States  Senator. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  '1835,  and 
in  1 85 1  came  to  the  United  States.  For 
a  time  he  engaged  in  business  in  New 
York,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  dangers 
of  a  sea-faring  life.  After  spending  a 
few  years  on  the  sea,  during  which  he 
made  two  voyages  round  the  world,  he 
settled  down  to  business  in  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  only  a  few  years,  re- 
turning east  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion. 

In  August,  1 861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  as  a  captain  in  the  fifth  reg- 
iment of  New  Jersey  troops,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Major-General. 

The  advance  in  rank  was  won  bv 
"meritorious  services."  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  dis- 
playing the  best   soldierly  qualities,  and 


was  honored  with  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He 
participated  m  numerous  subsequent  en- 
gagements, and  his  valuable  services 
were  recognized  with  the  rank  of  Brevet 
1^1  ajor- General.  When  the  war  closed, 
he  returned  to  the  peaceable  duties  of 
civil  life,  first  engaging  in  the  service  of 
the  West  Jersey  railroad.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was 
twice  re-elected,  serving  until  1881.  The 
same  fitness  that  carried  him  to  the  front 
as  a  leader,  in  the  army,  was  manifest  in 
his  legislative  life,  and  during  three 
years,  1876,  1879,  and  1880,  he  filled  the 
position  of  President  of  the  State  Senate. 

In  1876,  and  again  in  1880,  he  repre- 
sented his  State  as  delegate-at-large  in 
the  National  Republican  conventions,  and 
in  both  cases  his  fitness  for  leadership  se- 
cured for  him  the  chairmanship  of  the 
delegation. 

In  1 88 1  he  was  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature to  succeed  Theodore  F.  Randolph, 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
Manufactures,  Military  Affairs,  and  Rail- 
roads, and  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
joint  committee  on  Enrolled  Bills. 
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RESTORATION  OF  FITZ-JOHN  PORTER. 


Mr,  SewelVs  Spegck,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate^  Dec,  28^  tSSst, 


*Y' 


Mr.  President:  The  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Fitz-John  Porter,  to  which  I  respectfully  ask 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  has  been  re- 
turned by  the  Military  Committee,  to  which  it 
was  referred,  with  its  passage,  as  amended,  rec- 
ommended by  the  majority  of  that  committee. 

The  basis  of  that  recommendation  is  the  re- 
port of  the  advisory  board  of  officers  of  the 
army,  appointed  April  12,  1878,  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"In  order  that  he  mig-ht  be  fully  informed  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  late  major -jfcneral  of 
volunteers,  and  be  enabled  to  act  advisedly  upon  his  ap- 
plication for  relief  in  said  case,  to  examine,  in  connection 
with  the  record  of  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  Major- 
General  Potter,  such  new  evidence,  relatinf^  to  the  merits 
of  said  case,  as  is  now  on  file  in  the  War  Department, 
toffcthcr  with  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  presented  to 
said  board,  and  to  report,  with  the  reasons  for  their  con- 
clusion, what  action,  if  any,  in  their  opinion,  justice  re- 
quires should  be  taken  on  said  application  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

The  report  of  that  board  was  made  March  19, 
1S80,  and  the  majority  of  the  committee  em- 
body it  in  their  report,  with  this  indorsement  as 
to  its  merits: 

"The  committt'c  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  rejiort  of 
said  board  exhausts  the  subject,  anJ  that  Fitz-John  Porter 
should  bo,  as  recommended  by  said  board,  restored  to  the 
service,  and  report  the  bill  for  that  purpose  favorably, 
with  the  folio winjf  amendment: 

**  ProviiifJ,  That  said  Fitz-John  Porter  shall  receive  no 
pay,  compensation,  or  allowance  whatsoever,  prior  to  his 
appointiiunt  imder  this  act." 

A  minority  report,  siijned  by  Hon.  John  A. 
Logan,  Senator  from  Illinois,  also  comes  from 
that  committee,  with  a  protest  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  restoring  Fitz-John  Porter  to 
the  army.  This  minority  report  presents  no 
grounds  for  its  protest,  except  these  points : 

First,  That  no  charge  has  been  made  that  Fitz-John 
Porter  did  not  have  a  fair  trial  before  a  leg^al  court-mar- 


tial, and  that  Congress  is  now  asked  to  not  only  declare 
the  members  of  that  court  prejudiced,  but  that  President 
Lincoln  wantonly,  and  against  evidence,  confirmed  the 
action  of  the  court-martial. 

Secondy  That  the  advisory  board,  composed  at  Major- 
General  J.  M.  Schofield,  Brigadier -General  A.  H.  Perry. 
Colonel  G.  W.   Getty,  Third  Artillery,    Major  Asa  B. 
Gardner,  judge,  advocate,  recorder,   and   instituted,   '  In 
order  that  the  President  may  be  fully   informed   of  the 
facts  of  the  case  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  late  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  be  enabled  to  act  advisedly  upon  his 
application  for  relief  in  said  case,  a  board  is  hereby  con- 
vened, by  order  of  the  President,  to  examine,  in   connec- 
tion with  the  record  of  the  trial  by  court-martial  of  Major- 
General  Porter,  such  new  evidence,  relating  to  the  merits 
of  said  case,  as  is  now  on  file  in  the  War  Department, 
together  with  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  presented  to 
said  board,  and  to  report,  with  the  reasons  for  their  con- 
clusion,  what  action,   if  any,   in  their    opinion,   justice 
requires  should  be  taken  on  said  application  br  the  Presi- 
dent,' is  an  illegal  body,  whose  opinion  is  of  no  more 
weight  than  any  other  three  men;  have  reported  in  con- 
tradiction and  contravention  of  all  evidence  before   it, 
and  have  assumed  powers  to  which  they  had  no  righL 

Thirds  That  the  new  evidence  before  it  was  pretended 
evidence,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  points  at  issue,  and 
that  under  all  circumstances,  orders  from  a  superior  are 
to  be  obeyed,  implicitly,  according  to  the  letter,  and  not 
according  to  the  spirit,  or  end,  of  the  order;  in  other 
words,  that  a  corps  commander  h;is,  under  no  circum- 
stances, any  discretion  in  their  execution. 

Fourth,  That  the  report  is  based,  not  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  the  board,  but  upon  some  inliuence  or  knowl- 
edge, which,  however,  the  minority  report  does  not  state. 

Fifths  That  the  board  has  assumed  the  existence  t>f 
testimony  not  justified  by  the  records  and  evidence;  that 
the  board  erroneously  assumed  that  the  court-martial 
gives  information  what  evidence  had  weigh^on  the  court- 
martial,  and  what  had  not;  and  that  witnesses  who  stood 
by  and  saw  acts  cominittcd,  and  who  knew  the  facts, 
were  not  competent  to  state  the  facts,  and  that  eighteen 
years  aftei  the  events,  knowledge  comes  to  witnesses  who 
can  stiite  the  facts  clearer  and  better  than  they  did  at  the 
time  they  transpired. 

Sixth,  After  collating  the  testimony,  and  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  its  merits,  both  for  and  ag:iinst  General 
Porter,  the  minority  closes  thus: 

"We  protest  ag;iinst  the  pass.age  of  the  bill  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  stand  hereafter  as  an  incentive  to 
military  disobedience  in  the  crisis  of  arms,  and  as  an  .as- 
surance of  forgiveness  and  emoluments  for  the  most  dan- 
gerous crime  a  soldier  can  commit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Logajs." 
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Now,  if  this  arraignment  of  the  members  of 
this  board  be  correct  and  just,  either  collective- 
\y  as  a  body,  or  of  any  one  of  them  as  an  individ- 
ual, I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Senate,  as  a  body, 
and  individually,  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
bill  should  not  be  before  it,  even  ior  its  consid- 
eration, much  less  its  passage. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  members  of  the  Senate  sit  as  judges, 
and  in  their  action  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
each  Senator  weighs  his  acts,  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  appellant  and  of  justice  to  the  gov- 
ernment; and  I  must  assume,  that  in  this  light 
it  was  so  considered  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
the  question  of  justice  to  Fitz-John  Porter  was 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  and  I  am  confirmed 
in  that  assumption  by  reading  the  opinions,  de- 
liberately expressed  at  that  time,  of  Senators 
who  opposed  action  in  behalf  of  General  Por- 
ter. The  then  Senator  from  Wisconsin  declared, 
"  I  have  no  feeling  in  the  matter,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  proclaimed: 

I  have  no  desire  to  appeal  to  prejudice  or  passion,  but 
my  only  desire  is  thikt  the  case  muy  he  fairly  understood 
by  the  Senate ;  that  neither  sympathy  for  the  individual 
shall  carry  us  away  from  our  duty,  nor  shall  prejudice 
ai^inst  him  warp  our  judgment  in  forming-  our  conclu- 
sions.— \Speech  of  Hon,  "John  A.  Logan ^  of  Illinois^ pajre 
/,  of  Congressional  Record^  of  March  it^  i8So, 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee  de- 
clares, that  in  their  opinion  the  report  of  the 
advisory  board  exhausts  the  subjects,  as  to  the 
discussion  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  minor- 
ity report,  however,  arraigns  the  integrity  and 
fairness  of  the  advisory  board  on  several  points, 
and  I  propose,  as  one  of  the  majority  of  the 
Military  Committee,  to  give  my  views  concisely 
on  those  points,  merely  in  the  hope  that  my  re- 
marks may  assist  in  making  '*  the  case  fairly 
understood  by  the  Senate,  in  order  that  neither 
sympathy  for  the  individual  shall  carry  us  away 
from  our  duty,  nor  shall  prejudice  against  him 
warp  our  judgment  in  forming  our  conclusions." 

And,  as  a  prelude  to  my  remarks,  though, 
perhaps,  unnecessary,  except  to  prevent  my  mo- 
tives  being   misunderstood   or  misconstrued,  I 


i  will  say  that  I  cannot.doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
speakers  of  iSSo  just  quoted,  as  to  their  earnest 
desire  to  have  the  Senate  do  exact  justice,  nor 
that  the  impression  of  facts  now  expressed  in 
the  minority  report  are  honest  convictions,  as  I 
am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  assertions 
which  are  expressed  by  this  minority  would,  if 
errors,  intentionally  be  drawn,  or  as  such  be 
knowingly  presented,  "to  warp  our  judgment 
in  forming  our  conclusions." 

I  now  proceed  to  meet  the  points  raised  in  the 
minority  report,  and  I  trust  I  shall  meet  Ihem 
so  fairly,  so  plainly,  so  correctly,  and  so  conclu- 
sively, that  the  necessity  will  not  exist  for  more 
to  be  said  upon  them. 

On  the  first  point,  "  that  there  never  was  be- 
fore the  advisory  board,  and  there  is  not  now 
before  the  Senate,  any  question  raised  by  Gen- 
eral Porter  or  his  friends,  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  court-martial  of  1862,  nor  of  the  validity  of 
the  sentence  then  imposed  by  it ;"  so  far  this 
minority  report  is  correct.  The  question  of  the 
legal  constitution  of  the  court-martial  was 
raised  by  Porter  immediately  after  the  court  or- 
ganized in   1862   (Record,   page   7,)  and    then 

I  on  the  ground  and  under  the  law  that  Gen- 
eral Pope,  his  commanding  officer  at  the  time, 
had  preferred  the  charges  against  him,  and  thus 
hiid  become  the  accuser  or  prosecutor,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  court-martial  should  have  been 
ordered  by  the  President,  and  not  by  the  Gen- 
eral-in  Chief,  as  it  was  ordered. 

The  court,  in  secret  session,  then  decided  and 
the  judge -advocate  announced  in  open  session 
that  the  court  was  '^properly  organized,"  and  on 
the  light  then  before  it  the  question  rested. 
When  reading  the  record  of  the  court-martial 
to  the  Advisory  Board  Mr.  Choate  referreil  to 
this  decision,  and  his  remarks  will  be  found  on 
page  71  of  board  record.  At  no  time  has 
Porter,  on  such  technical  grounds,  claimed  or 
asked  exemption  from  the  sentence  of  that 
court,  nor  on  any  other  ground  than  absolute 
innocence  of  all  wrong  done  or  even  meditated. 
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And  at  flo  time  was  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  the  court-martial  submitted  to  the  Advisory 
Board  for  its  consideration,  nor  that  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  finding  on  that  evidence  before 
the  court;  nor  did  the  question  arise,  nor  was 
it  ever  meditated,  that  President  Lincoln  "had 
wantonly  and  against  evidence  confirmed  the 
action  of  the  court-martial." 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Advisory  Board  reflecting 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial  or  upon 
the  integrity  of  its  members,  or  upon  the 
officials  in  executing  that  judgment.  On  the 
contrary,  that  Advisory  Board  exonerates  the 
court,  and  necessarily  the  President,  of  all  in- 
tentional blame.  It  says,  speaking  in  the  light 
of  the  new  evidence  of  Porter's  conduct  which 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  court- 
martial:  "It  is  not  possible  that  any  court- 
martial  could  have  condemned  such  conduct,  if 
it  had  been  correctly  understood."  And  after 
presenting  the  charges  on  which  Porter  was 
tried  the  board  says,  still  in   the  I'-^ht   of   new 

evidence: 

These  charts  and  specifications  certainly  bear  no  dis- 
cernible resemblance  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  now  es- 
tablished. The  judgment  of  the  court-martial  upon 
General  Porter's  conduct  was  evidently  based  upon 
greatly  erroneous  impiessions,  not  only  respecting  what 
that  conduct  really  was  and  the  orders  under  which  he  was 
actings,  but  also  respecting  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  acted. 

Can  anything  be  more  plain  than  this  indica- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  court-martial  and 
necessarily  of  the  President  in  confirming  its 
verdict.'^ 

The  very  fact  that  President  Lincoln  was 
willing  to  re-open  the  case  in  the  light  of  new 
evidence,  as  testified  by  Ex-Govcrnor  Newell, 
of  New  Jersey,  now  Governor  of  Washington 
Territory,  is  evidence  of  the  honesty  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  action  of  that  time  and  of  ad- 
herence to  his  principle  of  "malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all." 

And  again  there  is  nothing  on  that  record, 
nor  now  in  this  asked-for  action  on  this  bill,  to 


impugn  the  character  of  members  of  that 
court,  or  to  impute  to  them  prejudice  or 
ignorance  of  military  or  leg^l  matters. 
Presumably  it  might  be  concluded  that  Porter 
would  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  second 
martyred  President  from  the  fact  that  on 
January  18,  1875,  at  the  time  Porter  \%-as  press- 
ing a  re-opening  of  his  case.  General  Garfield 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  in  his  behalf  just  such  a 
board  as  the  Schofield-Terry-Getty  board,  with 
as  full  power  to  examine  the  case,  and  subse- 
quently wrote  Porter  that  he  had  done  so  un- 
solicited, and  that  he  was  willing  the  new 
testimony  should  be  presented,  and  encouraged 
Porter  by  stating  that  he  was  assured  by-  mem- 
bers of  the  Military  Committee  that  the  bill 
would  be  favorably  reported  and  acted  upon 
by  the  House  of  that  session. 

Now,  on  the  second  point,  as  to  powers  and 
duties  of  the  board.  This  Advisory  Board  was 
composed  of  General  John  M.  Schofield,  Gen- 
eral Alfred  H.  Terry,  General  George  W.  Getty ; 
Major  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  Recorder.  They 
were  selected  by  the  General  of  the  Armv, 
General  Sherman,  who  has  said  of  them:  "Thev 
were  officers  than  whom  three  better  do  not 
exist  in  the  army.  I  shall  accept  as  conclusive 
the  action  of  this  court  of  honor,  composed  as  is 
of  such  officers  as  Schofield,  Terry  and  Gettv.-* 

The  highest  confidence  was  felt  in  their  judg- 
ment, and  that  their  decision  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  honor  and  justice.  The  press  was 
unanimous  in  commendation  of  its  members 
when  first  announced,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  as  unanimous  in  accepting  their  finding  as 
conclusive. 

And  the  President,  who  had  enjoined   upon 

them    the   high   trust   of    advising   him    in    all 

honor  and  in  the  interests  of  justice,  beliced  in 

them,  and  at  the  close  of  their  work  indorsed 

their  recommendation,  as  follows: 

I  have  ^iven  to  this  report  such  examination  as  satis- 
fies me  that  I  ou^ht  to  lay  the  proceedinjfs  and  conclusions 
of  the  board  before  Congpress.    As  I  am  without  power 
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In  the  absence  of  lef^islatlnn,  to  act  upon  the  recommen- 
dation  of  the  report  further  than  l>y  submitting^  the  same 
to  Congress,  the  prcceedin|(S  and  conclusions  of  the 
board  are  transmitted  for  the  information  of  CongresH, 
and  such  action  as  in  your  wisdom  shall  seem  expedient 
and  just. 

That  their  investigation  was  conscientiouslVf 
intelligently  and  laboriously  thorough  diuing 
all  the  months  they  were  engaged  upon  it,  needs 
no  proof  with  those  who  will  read  carefully 
their  report ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  no 
effort  to  sustain  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial 
was  remitted  by  the  active  and  i>er8istent  judge- 
advocate,  who  was  directed  by  the  board  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  Government. 

Tliat  their  statements  as  to  their  investigation 
and  to  comparisons  of  evidence,  old  and  new,  are 
not  to  be  doubted,  and  that  their  conclusions 
are  the  expressions  of  their  honest  convictions, 
must  be  credited  to  these  high  principles  of 
honor  which,  as  we  shall  now  see,  they  consid- 
ered an  essential  part  of  an  ofHcer^s  character. 
They  announced  as  a  governing  principle — 
page  1835  of  their  record — 

The  military  code,  under  which  we  are  acting,  whether 
it  be  the  common  law  of  the  military  service  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  War,  as  interpreted  by  uniform  decisions  of  court- 
martial,  forbids  any  distinction  in  our  action,  or  In  our 
minds,  between  any  testimony  given  by  an  officer  of  the 
army,  under  oath,  before  a  court-martial,  and  his  deliber- 
ate public  statements,  either  in  the  form  of  official  reports 
or  of  public  declarations.  The  obligation  is  held  univer- 
sally to  be  the  same  in  both  cases — the  penalty  for  false- 
hood is,  in  military  estimation,  the  same  in  both.  There- 
fore, we  do  not,  and  cannot,  in  this  case,  recognize  any 
difference  between  the  sworn  testimony  of  an  officer 
presented  here  of  record  in  the  trial  of  General  Porter, 
before  court-martial,  and  his  deliberate  public  state- 
ments in  reference  to  that  important  case ;  designed  to 
affect  either  public  interests  or  personal  rights. 

From  officers  of  such  high  character  as  the 
members  of  this  board,  officers  esteemed  for 
their  moral  worth  and  for  their  unusual  expe- 
rience in  legal,  as  well  as  military  matters,  and 
having  the  eyes  of  the  country  upon  them — 
from  such  officers  no  report  could  come  after 
such  an  investigation,  except  such  as  flow  from 
honest  convictions,  and  truth  and  honor  only 
would  present. 

Only  within  a  few  days  discussion  has  been 
held  here  upon  the  propriety  of  retiring  oflicert 


at  a  specified  age.  It  was  asked  for  one  of  tlie 
members  of  this  board  (General  Terry,)  who 
had  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  dis- 
tinguished services  during  the  war,  that  he 
might  be  exempted  from  its  terms.  If  the  re- 
flections upon  its  members,  intimated  by  this 
minority  report,  had  been  just,  we  certainly 
should  have  heard  of  them. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  enter  my  pro- 
test against  the  opinions  these  three  officers  of 
great  military  experience  and  other  qualifica- 
tions for  this  special  service  "  should  weigh  no 
more  than  the  opinions  of  any  other  three  gen- 
tlemen." 

That  this  board  would  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished bv  law,  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  court-martial,  is  ir- 
rational, and,  so  far  as^the  board  itself  was  con- 
sidered, is  not  true.  The  question  of  its  powers, 
and  of  its  right  to  call  witnesses,  etc.,  was  well 
understood,  and  defined,  and  settled  in  a  discus- 
sion at  its  fifth  session,  and  before  any  witnesses 
were  called.  At  the  session  the  mode  of  calling 
witnesses,  and  administering  oaths,  etc.,  was 
adopted  by  the  suggestion  of  the  recorder,  the 
appointed  counsel  for  the  government. 

Of  all  the  witnesses  called  before  the  board, 
only  one  failed  and  refused  to  appear — the  one 
refered  to  in  his  opinion — General  Pope.  Those 
who  did  testifv,  testified  "to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief,"  and  the  credit  to  which 
their  testimony  was  entitled  was  evidently 
given  to  it. 

The  desire  of  Porter  in  asking  for,  and  of  the 
Government  in  ordering  the  investigation,  was 
to  get  the  facts  in  the  case,  so  that  the  actual 
truth  should  be  known.  Such  was  the  decla- 
ration of  Porter — the  desire  for  the  "very  fullest 
and  most  searching  investigation  to  be  made  of 
the  facts  of  the  case"  (page  66),  and  that  the 
Government  earnestly  coincided  in  that  desire 
was  manifested  by  directing,  as  it  did,  (see  page 
75),  the  board  should  decide  its  own  rules  of 
proceeding,"  and  also  by  providing  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  traveling  expenses  both  of  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  army  summoned  as  witnesses. 

The  sanction  of  the  Government,  then  repre- 
sented in  the  War  Department  by  an  able 
jurist,  one  who  has  since  been  selected  for  a 
high  judicial  position  (Judge  McCrary),  was 
thus  and  then  given  to  the  summoning  of  wit- 
nesses. 

The  general  principle  announced  by  the 
minority  under  the  fourth  head — that,  under  all 
circumstances  an  officer  must  obey  implictly 
orders  from  his  commander  at  a  distance,  igno- 
rant of  the  situation  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
receipt  of  the  order — is  contrary  to  well  estab- 
lished maxims,  and  especially  to  the  right  of  a 
general  commanding  an  army  corps  to  exercise 
a  judicious  discretion  in  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  executing  an, order  from  his  com- 
manding general  at  a  distance  (in  this  case  re- 
ferred to.  General  Pope  was  at  least  some  six 
miles  distant  from  Porter)  is  too  well  settled  in 
military  law  and  military  practice  to  admit  of 
question.  Among  the  many  authorities  which 
may  be  cited  to  this  point  a  single  one  will  suf- 
fice. In  the  work  entitled  "Napoleon  Maxims 
of  War,"  published  at  Paris  in  1830,  and  trans- 
lated by  the  Count  d'  Aguilar,  and  published  in 
1861,  with  a  recommendatory  preface  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Scott,  at  page  42  of   the  Paris 

edition,  occurs  the  following  passage: 

A  military  (irder  exacts  jiassive  obedience  only  when  it 
is  jfivcn  by  a  superit^r  who  is  present  on  the  spot  at 
the  moment  when  he  g-ives  it.  Having'  then  knowl- 
eilg-e  of  the  state  of  things,  he  can  listen  to  the  objections 
and  give  the  necessary  explanations  to  him  who  should 
execute  the  orders. 

This  is  not  only  military  law  and  authority, 
but  it  is  the  only  view  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  military  service  or  the  dictates  of 
common  sense.  But  if  the  right  to  use  upon 
responsibility  a  just  and  salutary  discretion, 
within  proper  limits,  is  thus  vested  in  every 
commanding  officer  under  the  circumstances 
referred  to,  then  it  is  equally  true  tliat  the  exer- 
cise of  such  a  discretion  becomes  not  only  a 
right,  but  also  a  manifest  and  imperative  duty, 


when  the  order  is  received  in  a  condition  of 
facts  wholly  unknown  to  the  officer  "who  gives 
it,  wholly  different  from  that  contemplated 
upon  its  face,  and  yet  bearings  most  naturally 
upon  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
its  real  meaning  and  purpose  into  effect.  That 
this  was  precisely  the  case  when  Porter  received 
the  order  which  he  was  charged  with  disobey- 
ing, is  shown  by  all  the  testimony,  both  old  and 
new,  and  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
carefully  read  the  reports  of  the  board. 

As  evidence  of  the  error  of  the  principle 
which  the  minority  report  would  inculcate,  I 
need  but  point  to  the  persistency  of  General 
Pope,  in  the  execution  of  his  order,  9.50  p.  m., 
August  27,  to  General  McDowell,  to  march  on 
Manassas,  and  of  McDowell's  execution  of  it, 
fifteen  hours  after  its  issue,  and  under  circum- 
stances entirely  changed.  In  execution  of  that 
order,  two  of  three  of  McDowell's  divisions 
marched  toward  Manassas,  away  from  the  ene- 
my General  Pope  had  been  aiming  "to  bag, 
and,  consequently,  the  only  hope  of  a  success- 
ful issue  to  that  campaign  disappeared  that  day, 
the  28th  of  August. 

Again,   if    that    doctrine   were     correct,    tlie 
Senator  from   Illinois  must  acknowJedgrc    that 
General  Pope,  after  holding  to  the   Rappahan- 
nock forty-eight  hours  longer   than  he  ^hould' 
was  guilty  of  violating  the  doctrine,  in  disobev- 
ing  General   Halleck's  order    "to  hold    to    the 
Rappahannock   and    fight    like    the   devil,"   bv 
marching  to  the  rear  in  pursuit  of  Jackson,  and 
leaving    Longstreet   unopposed    to   pursue    hi-^ 
own    course.     Yet  the   Senator    from    Illinois, 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  practice  of 
the    military   art,    will    not  condemn    General 
Pope,  but  I  trust  will  acknowledge  that  circum- 
stances do  alter  cases,  especially  when  the  com- 
mander gives  orders  from  a  distance  to  a  corps 
commander,  in  ignorance  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting at  the  place  and  time  of  executing  them. 

The  minority  report  calls  attention  to  orders 
which,  it  says,  were  disobeyed.      The  board's 
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report  fuUv  points  out  the  errors  of  such  asser- 
tions. But  I  shall  point  out  a  few  assertions  in 
this  minority  report,  showing  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  orders  and  of  the  evidence. 

In  asserting  disobedience  of  orders  of  the 
half -past  6  p.  m.  order  of  August  27,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  says  (page  12),  that  "General 
Pope  wanted  Porter's  army  at  Bristol  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  because  he  expected  an 
attack  from  the  Confederate  General  Jackson." 
If  this  were  true,  some  of  General  Pope's  orders 
of  that  night  would  show  it.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  order  to  Porter,  to  McDowell,  to 
Reno,  and  to  Kearney,  show  that  he  wanted  all 
their  troops  at  an  early  hour  to  help  "  to  bag 
Jackson,  Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  who  were  retir- 
ing,'* and  getting  away  from  Pope  as  fast  as  they 
could.  Even  his  own  official  report,  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1862,  written  six  days  after  the  events, 
asserts  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  his 
front,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  and  some  three 
hundred  men,  and  that  they  had  retired  precip- 
itately from  Manassas  Junction  toward  Center- 
villc,  McDowell,  Reno,  and  Kearney  having 
blocked  their  way  towards  Gainesville. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Porter's  animus  on 
this  campaign,  and  reference  has  been  made  to 
his  dispatches,  sent  to  his  friend,  General  Burn- 
side,  his  commander  during  part  of  these  events, 
with  the  view  of  putting  interpretation  upon  his 
acts  while  under  General  Pope. 

For  his  explanation  of  those  dispatches,  I 
refer  to  pages  361  and  366,  volume  i,  of  the 
board's  proceedings.  And  I  merely  make  these 
few  remarks  preliminary  to  showing  Porter's 
incentive  to  action  in  joining  Pope. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  General 
Burnsidc,  at  Fredericksburg,  was  dependent 
solely  upon  Porter  for  a  correct  knowledge,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  strength 
and  movements  and  intentions  of  the  encmv, 
as  well  as  General  Pope's  army,  and  that,  as  all 
other  lines  of  communication  from  Pope's  army 
with  Washington    were    interrupted,   Burnside 


called  upon  him  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as 
for  the  information  of  the  President,  for  all 
orders,  reports,  rumors,  etc.,  coming  to  his 
knowledge.  To  this  duty  Porter  responded,  by 
sending  copies  of  General  Pope's  orders,  and 
with  them  such  important  information  known 
to  him  at  the  time,  and  explanations  showing 
the  changed  condition  of  affairs  between  the 
issue  and  receipt  of  those  orders. 

The  information  which  Porter  forwarded  to 
General  Burnside  has  been  proved  correct,  and 
that  he  comprehended  the  situation  completely, 
and  that  few,  if  any  others,  did,  is  now  recog- 
nized ;  and  also  in  the  light  of  those  dispatches, 
written  during  the  events  themselves,  is  largely 
due  his  vindication. 

The  feeling  with  which  General  Porter  enter- 
ed upon  that  campaign  in  Northern  Virginia,  is 
made  plain  by  his  prompt  action  on  the  Penin- 
sula, when  he  became  informed  of  the  rapid 
march  northward  of  General  Lee's  army,  to 
crush  General  Pope  before  he  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  relieved  by  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. A  careful  study  of  Porter's  acts  subse- 
quently under  Pope,  will  show  that  he  was 
governed  by  the  same  motive — the  good  of  the 
service,  the  safety  and  success  of  our  army — 
or,  as  the  advisory  board  has  expressed  it,  *'his 
conduct  was  obedient,  subordinate,  faithful,  and 
judicious;  it  was  not  subject  t  >  criticism,  much 
less  deserving  of  censure  or  condemnation." 

On  the  Peninsula,  General  Porter  was  or- 
dered to  wait  at  Williamsburg  the  passage 
through  his  forces  of  all  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, en  route  from  Harrison's  Landing  to  Fort 
Monroe,  when  he  was  to  become  the  rear 
guard.  Informed  at  Williamsburg  that  Gen- 
eral Lee's  army  was  moving  rapidly  north  to 
crush  Pope,  and  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  unmolested  in  his  retreat,  Porter  sent  off 
the  following  messages,  and  the  next  morning 
(not  having  received  orders  to  the  contrary) 
started  his  command  for  Fort  Monroe,  whence 
thcv  all  embarked  bv  the   nijrht  of  tho   20t!i  <  f 
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August  By  this  prompt  decision  and  action, 
he  expedited  the  embarkation  of  the  whole 
army  and  joined  General  Pope  at  least  four 
days  earlier  than  if  he  had  conformed  to 
orders. 

A  dispatch  from  General  McClellan,  at 
Washington,  to  Porter,  with  General  Pope,  at 
Centerville,  has  been  quoted  in  the  minority 
report,  and  construed  to  imply  a  suspicion  of 
Porter's  conduct,  and  a  belief  in  presumed  bad 
faith  toward  General  Pope. 

The  explanation  for  that  dispatch  is  given  in 
the  court  record,  page  190,  by  General  McClel- 
lan, who  testified  January  2,  1863,  "that  the 
President  had  told  him  that  he  had  understood 
that  there  was  an  unkind  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  toward  Pope,  and 
requested  him  to  use  his  personal  influence  to 
correct  it^  by  telegraphing  either  to  Porter  or 
to  any  other  of  his  friends  in  that  army.  He 
had  said  to  the  President  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary,  but  was  willing  to  do  so ;  and 
that  he  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind,  but  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  all  Connected 
with  it,  would  do  their  duty  without  the  neces- 
sity of  action  on  his  part,  and  that  he  sent  the 
telegram  solely  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
the  President,  and  not  to  remove  any  appre- 
hensions of  his  own." 

Mr.  President:  General  PorttT,  from  the  hour 
of  his  conviction  to  the  present  time,  has  never 
ceased  in  his  endeavors  to  obtain  redress  from 
what  he  was  satisfied  was  a  great  wrong  perpe- 
trated upon  him  in  the  scntcnrc  of  that  court- 
martial.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country. 

But  to  General  Porter  as  a  soldier,  and  \o  tlic 
honest  mind  of  the  American  people,  the  most 
s-atisfactorv  tcstimonv  of  all,  and  that  which 
will  be  most  convincing  of  all,  because  it  is  tes- 
timonv  of  men  wiio  knew  him,  who  had  served 
with  and  under  him,  had  tested  and  known  him 
as  only  soldiers  can  test  and  know  each  other — 
throui^li  association,   privation,   and  peril— best 


of  all,  I  say,  is  that  testimony  showing  the  un- 
dying faith  of  his  comrades  of  the  Fifth  and 
other  Army  Corps,  and  their  unconquerable 
purpose  to  have  justice  done  him,  delayed 
though  it  has  been  through  all  these  years. 

Let  me  read  the  testimony  of  his  fellow-soi- 
diers  whose  names  and  services  are  so  well 
known,  and  will  ever  stand  a  perpetual  record 
of  their  singleness  of  purpose  and  noble  devo- 
tion— the  tribute  of  brave  men  to  a  brave  and 
wronged  comrade. 

*'  The  undersigned,  who  have  served  as  offi- 
cers of  the  Fifth  Corps  under  General  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  respectfully,  but  urgently,  request 
that  the  proceedings  in  his  case  may  be  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  application  -which,  they 
learn  from  the  public  press,  he  has  addressed  to 
the  Department." 

Mr.  President:  I  am  interested  in  this  case 
of  Fitz-John  Porter,  because  I  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  entire  period 
he  was  connected  with  it  from  its  formation, 
and  because  I  know  the  man  and  his  reputation 
as  a  soldier. 

General  Porter  entered  West  Point,  and 
graduated  high  in  his  class  in  1845.  He  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
Fourth  Artillery,  in  which  regiment  he  served 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  taking  part  in  the 
battles  of  Cerro  Gordo.  Contrevas,  Molino  del 
Rev,  the  sieges  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Chapultepec, 
and  in  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  in 
which  {Smuggle  he  was  wounded  at  the  Garita 
of  Belin.  For  his  services  in  these  battles  he 
was  twice  brevetted.  In  1S57  we  find  him 
serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Johnson  as  chief 
of  staff. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  General 
Porter,  upon  his  return  from  Texas  with  the 
remnant  of  troops  stationed  there,  was  assicrned 
todutv  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  general  char*»^e 
of  keeping  the  roads  open  to  the  capital,  at  a 
critical  period  of  our  history,  which  dutv  \sas 
performed    to    the  satisfaction   of    the   govern- 
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inent.  While  at  Harrisburg  he  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  and  forwarding  troops 
for  the  protection  of  the  capilal,  and  learning 
through  Governor  Curtin  that  the  arsenal  and 
other  public  property  at  St.  Louis  was  liable 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists  of 
Missouri,  and  being  cut  off  from  telegraphic 
communication  with  Washington,  he  assumed 
the  responsibility  and  telegraphed  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  muster  in  the 
Missouri  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Lyon,  for  the  protection  of  public 
property. 

Mr.  President,  it  required  not  only  a  good 
soldier,  but  a  strong  man,  to  assume  such 
responsibilities.  It  was  not  the  act  of  one  luke- 
warm in  the  service  of  the  countrv.  His  action 
was  warmly  approved  by  General  Scott  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  his  reporting  the  case. 
General  Porter^s  next  service  was  as  chief  of 
staff  for  General  Patterson,  after  which,  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
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he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division, 
and  had  charge  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown  until 
it  fell,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  with  which  he  fought  the 
battles  of  New  Bridge,  Hanover  Court  House, 
Gaines*  Mills,  Turkey  Bridge,  and  Malvern. 
For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  pro- 
moted major-general  of  volunteers  and  brevet 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  Upon 
the  abandonment  of  the  Peninsula  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Porter  re- 
ported to  General  Pope,  at  Bealeton,  August 
j6,  1862.  The  charges  and  s|>ecifications  under 
which  he  was  tried  refer  to  the  period  between 
this  date  named  and  the  31st  of  August.  * 

I  have  endeavored,  in  answer  to  the  minority 
report  presented  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois,  (whom  I  had  ho|>ed  would  be  by 
this  time,  as  wa«  another  great  soldier,  con- 
vinced by  a  study  of  the  case,)  to  show  the  in- 
nocence of  General  Porter. 


Personally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  as  was 
reported  by  the  board,  that  General  Porter  did 
his  whole  duty  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  order  to 
move  his  command  at  i  o'clock,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  "forty-third  order."  I  will  say 
more.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  man,  as  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  I  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  be  guilty  of  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, contributing  to  the  defeat  of  his  com- 
rades  in  arms  by  the  non -performance  of  his 
duties,  as  he  understood  them. 

The  reputation  of  General  Porter  m  the  army 
was  that  when  he  had  a  company  it  was  the 
best  in  the  battalion ;  when  he  commanded  n 
regiment,  it  was  the  best  in  the  brigade  i  w'.icn 
commanding  a  brigade,  it  was  the  best  in  the 
division;  and  his  corps,  the  Fifth,  was  the  pride 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  man,  whom 
the  records  show,  as  I  have  quoted  them,  pushed 
the  movements  of  his  corps  from  the  Peninsula, 
in  order  to  sustain  Pope,  making  the  junction 
four  days  sooner  than  his  orders  would  have  re- 
quired.  This  does  not  bear  on  the  face  of  it 
any  probability  that,  having  pushed  his  com- 
mand ahead  of  time,  he  would  fail  within  the 
next  few  hours,  to  give  that  prompt  succor  to 
the  army  of  General  Pope  which  he  had  been 
making  forced  marches  to  accomplish. 

No,  Mr.  President,  these  things  are  inconsis- 
tent. Fitz-John  Porter  was  sacrificed  to  a  pub- 
lic sentiment,  which,  at  that  time,  required 
somebody  should  suffer ;  that  somebody  should 
l>e  made  an  example  of  for  the  mismanagement 
of  military  affairs. 

He  comes  now  before  the  only  tribunal  which 
can  give  him  justice,  after  twenty  years  of  suf- 
fering, under  what,  I  believe,  and  what  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  people  believe,  to  be 
an  unjust  sentence.  General  Porter  only  asks 
that  he  may  be  restored  to  that  army  in  which 
he  served  so  faithfully,  and  in  which  he  was 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
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|™|enjamin    f.    butler 

IUjI  wiis  born  at  Deerfield,  New 
^  Hampshire,  November  5th, 
iSiS.  After  completing  his  corn- 
Ill  .school  and  preparatory  stud- 
ies, he  entered  Waterville  College, 
Maine,  and  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1838.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  Lowell,  in  1841. 
He  was  successful,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
the  profession,  enjoying  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  local  and  State  politics,  and  in 
1853  ^vns  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  rep- 
resent Lowdl  in  the  lower  hranch  of  the 
State  Legislature,  where  he  lahi>rcd  ;is- 
siduously  to  secure  a  reduction  of  himis 
constituting  a  day's  lahor  in  the  factory 
from  thirteen  to  eleven,  and  succeeded. 
The  Mune  year  he  was  chosen  :i  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  for  the 
State. 

In  1S59-60  he  was  a  meml^T  of  the 
StLtte  Senate,  and  the  latter  year  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  :it  Charleston;  and  when  the 
same  convention  re- assembled  a  few- 
weeks  later,  in  Baltimore,  he  declined  lo 
participate  in  its  deliberations,  because  of 


the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of 
the  delegates  from  the  Southern  States, 
and,  as  an  additional  reason,  he  declared 
that  he  "  would  not  sit  in  a  convention 
where  the  African  slave  trade,  which  is 
piracy  by  the  laws  of  my  country,  is  ap- 
provingly advocated."  He  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  the 
same  year,  but  was  defeated, 

Mr.  Butler  had  risen  through  all  the  , 
grades  of  the  State  Militia,  from  private 
to  Brigadier- General,  and  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  call  for  troops  reached 
Boston,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  he 
%A\c  immediate  orders  for  the  mustering 
of  his  regiments.  The  Sixth  started 
from  Boston  on  the  16th,  and  the  Eighth 
followed  on  the  iSth,  with  the  General 
at  its  head.  On  reaching  Annapolis  he 
found  the  railroads  partiallv  destroyed, 
to  delay  the  advance  of  troops  to  the 
Ciipitol.  He  a(  once  took  possession  of 
d  the  brid''es  on  the  rail- 


mads,  and,  with  the  Sev 
itMched  Washington  in 
an  attack  from  the  Co 
On  May  13,  1S61,  he  < 
possession  of  Baltimore, 
important  to  iioUl.     On 


nth  New  York, 
time  to  prevent 
ifederate  forces. 

iLs  sent  to  take 
a  position  vcrv 
the   16th  of  the 
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same  month  he  was  appointed  a  Major- 
Gcncral,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  Eastern  Virginia. 
Soon  after  taking  command  of  that  post, 
and  being  called  upon  to  return  some 
slaves  that  had  escaped  from  their  rebel 
masters,  he  solved  the  knotty  problem 
which  had  troubled  many,  by  at  once  de- 
claring them  contrabands  of  war. 

In  February,  1862,  ho  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  land  forces,  18,000  in 
number,  that  were  to  co-operate  in  the 
reduction  of  New  Orleans.  He  took 
possession  of  the  city  about  the  ist  of 
May,  and  governed  it  until  the  middle 
of  December,  1862,  when  General  Banks 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  following  year  he  was  assigned 
X.O  the  command  of  the  department  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  the 
early  part  of  1864  he  advanced  up  the 
James  River,  to  aid  in  Grant's  attack  on 
Richmond.  In  May  he  took  possession 
of  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred, 
and  made  an  effort  to  capture  Peters- 
burg. The  same  year  he  wjis  detached 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  to  remain  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  prevent  any 
disturbances  during  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  that  year.  In  December  follow- 
ing he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 


the  forces  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Ft. 
Fisher.  The  fleet  failing  to  reduce  the 
works,  and  stormy  weather  preventing 
the  effective  landing  and  co-operation  of 
the  land  forces.  Gen.  Butler  abandoned 
the  expedition  without  orders,  and  was 
relieved  from  his  command,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  district  in  Congress, 
and  was  one  of  the  managers  appointed 
by  the  House  to  conduct  the  impeach- 
ment trial  of  President  Johnson.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1868,  1870,  and  1872, 
and  was  renominated  in  1874,  but  was 
defeated  by  Charles  P.  Thompson,  who 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Democrats. 
After  acting  with  the  Republicans  from 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  until  1876, 
he  favored  the  organization  of  the  Green- 
back and  Labor  parties,  and  was  their 
candidate  for  governor  in  1878,  and  the 
year  following  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Greenback,  Labor,  and  Democrat- 
ic parties  for  the  same  position.  In  1882 
he  was  again  nominated,  and  this  time 
he  was  successful.  He  made  an  efficient 
chief  executive  of  the  State,  and  the 
year  following  was  re-nominated  to  be 
his  own  successor,  but  wjis  defeated  at 
the  polls. 
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FREE  AND  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE. 


Extracts  from  Mr.  Butler's  Inaugural  Message^  delivered  yarn,  4tht  aS&&. 


There  is  one  subject  which  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  that  I 
crave  your  patience  if  I  present  my  views  upon 
it  at  some  length :  Free  and  equal  suffrage  to 
all  who,  by  the  qualification  of  naturalization 
and  the  constitutional  one  of  education,  have 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  government  of 
their  State  and  countrv. 

To  this  right  and  immunity  of  citizens  of  the 
the  United  States  tlierc  should  be  no  legal  hin- 
drance, and  especially  the  prerequisite  of  paying 
a  capitation  tax. 

I  believe  in  such  a  tax  as  a  dutv  of  the  citi- 
zen,  but  not  as  a  qualification  to  his  suffrage. 
Every  man  ought  to  pay,  according  to  his  abili- 
ty, his  just  share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
t;io  government  wliich  protects  himself,  his 
fa:nily,  and  liis  property,  and  which  affords  the 
means  of  education  to  his  children.  But  the 
pL-nalty  for  non-payment  ^Ilould  not  be  disfran- 
ciiisement  and  loss  of  citizenship;  that  is  too 
severe,  and  in  all  civilized  countries  is  only  at- 
tached to  the  highest  crimes.  But,  above  all,  it 
should  not  he  imposed  when  such  tiix  has  not 
been  assessed  upon  him  so  that  he  can  pay  it, 
as  is  now  the  law  of  our  State. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  every  election,  and,  by  liis  vote,  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  laws  which  may  be  passed 
by  his  chosen  rejiresentative;  for  all  govern- 
ments derive  their  "just  powers  from  the  assent 
of  the  governed." 

This  dutv  of  a  freeman  was  enforced  bv  our 
fathers    in   the   earliest  colon v  time.      In    1660 


towns   in   Massachusetts   i>assed  and   enforced 

the  following  by-law: 

It  is  likewise  ordered  that  if  any  man  wrho  is  warned  to 
any  town  meeting  be  not  there  when  he  is  called  he  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  6d.  if  he  comes  not  at  all,  13d.  Nor 
shall  any  depart  without  leave  upon  the  like  penalty. 

How  different  are  the  provisions  of  law  now, 
by  w^hich  the  State  practically  offers  a  bounty 
of  from  one  to  two  dollars  to  any  citizen  who 
will  stay  away  from  town  meeting. 

By  an  act  of  legislation,  now,  all  the  State 
and  county  taxes  are  assessed  upon  the  polls, 
under  a  limitation  by  law  as  to  the  amount. 

In  my  judgment  the  "poll-tax,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  should  be  assessed  by  the  cities 
and  towns  for  their  proper  benefit  only,  and  not 
as  a  State  and  county  tax.  Under  our  laws, 
there  is  a  direct  interest  in  the  towns  not  to 
a^sess  the  poll-tax,  for  three  years  in  every 
five,  lest  the  payer  should  obtain,  by  payment, 
a  settlement  therein,  i.  /•.,  a  right  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  town ;  a  poll-tax  being  for  the 
State,  the  town  would  directly  receive  noth- 
ing  from  such  taxation.  This  inducement  is 
now  much  stronger,  as  an  alien  may  thus  ob- 
tain such  settlement  v.  ho  would  otherwise  be 
a  State  pauper.  I  therefore  recommend  a 
change  in  the  law  of  assessment  of  the  poU- 
tax,  which  is  undoubtedly  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  legislature,  that  the  poll-tax 
should  be  assessed  as  part  of  the  city  or  town 
tax  for  their  use  only.  That  would  induce 
the  towns  to  use  diligence  in  assessing,  and 
their  collectors  in  collecting  the  poll-tax, 
which,  going  to  the  town,  would  be  the 
contributL»n    of     the     poll-L'ix     payer    towards 
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the  education  of  his  children,  and  in  so  far  an 
equivalent  for  his  settlement. 

I  would  further  recommend,  that  this  tax 
should  be  assessed,  as  now,  on  the  ist  day  of 
May,  and  a  separate  warrant  for  its  collection 
be  issued  to  the  collector  as  early  as  the  30th 
day  of  May,  and  that,  by  law,  the  collector 
should  be  required  to  make  a  return  of  such 
warrant  by  the  15th  day  of  August;  stating  in 
his  return,  what  efforts  he  has  made  to  collect 
each  separate  tax,  if  uncollected ;  and  the  reas- 
ons, if  any,  why  not  collected ;  and  that  he  has 
exhausted  all  legal  means  for  such  collection. 

By  this  course  the  tax  would  be  paid  during 
the  summer  season  when  the  laboring  man 
could  pay  it  with  the  least  difficulty,  instead  of 
the  fall  or  winter  months,  when  labor  is  less  re- 
munerative, and  the  expenses  for  fuel  and 
clothing  for  the  family  much  more  pressing. 

Such  change  of  time  of  collecting  the  tax 
would  relieve  our  elections,  and  our  State  from 
a  practice  which  has  obtained  of  late,  of  com- 
mittees of  the  respective  political  parties  paying 
the  poll-tax  for  voters,  in  order  to  have  the 
voter  registered,  who,  it  is  supposed,  will  vote 
with  those  who  pay  his  tax. 

No  more  vicious  practice  could  possibly  exist. 
It  debauches  the  voters,  debases  the  payer,  cor- 
rupts political  action,  and  is  certain  to  be  the 
initial  to  other  and  further  corruptions  in 
elections. 

Beside,  it  dwarfs  and  belittles  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

Is  there  not  some  justification  for  the  com- 
mittee men  to  sav,  "  If  the  State  bribes  the  voter 
with  one  dollar  not  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen, 
may  I  not  give  him  the  same  sum  to  do  his 
duty.*"  If  the  State  puts  that  great  franchise 
up  for  sale  at  a  dollar,  is  there  not  some  excuse 
for  the  voter  when  he  has  bought  his  vote  of 
the  State  for  a  dollar,  to  sell  it  at  two  dollars.' 

I  can  have  but  little  doubt  that  all  men,  of 
whatever  class  of  political  thought,  will  agree 
with   me  as   to  the  propriety  of  the  changes  I 


have  indicated  in  the  law  requiring  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  poll-tax. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  by  such  a  mode  of 
assessing  and  collecting  the  poll-tax,  if  the  law 
stops  here,  every  poll-tax  payer  would  be  dis- 
franchised, because  tlie  third  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution  makes  the  pay- 
ment of  a  State  and  county  tax  within  two  years 
a  prerequisite  qualification  for  voting,  except 
as  therein  provided.  Therefore  the  Legislature 
must  go  farther,  and,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  same  article  of  the  constitution,  »*  exempt  by 
law  such  citizens  as  are  assessed  a  poll-tax  only 
by  towns  and  cities,  from  any  State  or  county 
taxation."  Being  so  exempt  by  law,  such  citi- 
zens would  be  within  the  exemption  of  the 
same  article  of  the  amendments,  which  is  in 
these  words: 

And  also  every  citizen,  who  shall  be  by  law  exempted 
from  taxation,  who  shall  be  in  all  other  respects  qualified 
as  above  mentioned,  shall  have  a  ri^^ht  to  vote  in  such 
election  of  g-ovemor,  lieutenant- {governor,  senators  and 
representatives. 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  vague  opinions 
have  obtained  without  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject; that  under  our  constitution  a  state  or 
county  tax  must  be  paid  to  enable  the  citizen  to 
vote;  and  so  it  must  be,  unless  the  citizen  is  ex- 
empted by  law  from  paying  such  tax.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  clear  as  a  proposition  of 
constitutional  law  that  if  the  poll-tax  payer  is 
exempted  by  law  from  taxation — i.  ^.,  State  and 
county  taxation,  being  the  only  taxation  men- 
tioned in  that  article,  or  elsewhere  in  the  con- 
stitution— he  being  otherwise  qualified,  such 
citizen  has  by  the  very  terms  of  the  constitution 
a  right  to  vote. 

We  might  come  to  that  happy  condition 
when  from  licenses  and  other  indirect  taxation, 
our  State  and  county  expenses  being  paid,  we 
should  not  requiie  to  levy  either  a  State  or 
county  tax  upon  the  citizen  or  his  property. 
This  is  already  done  in  part  In  such  case 
would  any  one  claim  that  where  no  tax  was 
levied  at  all  there  were  no  voters  in  Massachu- 
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settSf  all  being  disfranchised  under  the  first 
clause  of  Article  III.? 

Suppose  the  Legislature  should  enact  that  no 
State  or  county  taxes  should  be  levied  in  a 
given  year,  as  it  may  do,  and  I  hope  with  due 
economy  in  State  and  county  expenditures  at 
some  time,  will  do,  would  such  a  law  operate  as 
a  disfranchisement  of  all  our  voters,  or  an  ex> 
emption  of  our  citizens  from  taxation  ? 

I  am  most  fully  persuaded  that  all  patriotic 
men  will  agree  with  me  in  the  desirability,  at 
as  early  a  day  as  possible,  of  establishing  free 
suffrage  to  all  citizens,  with  proper  guards 
against  frauds  in  its  exercise,  in  Massachusetts, 
which  makes  its  free  institutions  its  proudest 
boast,  if  it  can  be  done  without  violation  of  any 
inhibition  of  the  constitution. 

If  there  should  be  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposition  I  have  made,  this 
much-desired  end  can  be  obtained  by  another 
legal  method,  which  has  been  twice  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  be  consti- 
tutional. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  third  ar- 
ticle of  the  constitution,  in  regard  to  suffrage,  it 
had  been  the  habit  of  our  fathers  in  the  annual 
tax  act,  which  was  then  the  method  of  author- 
izing the  assessment  of  taxes,  to  exempt  by  law 
from  taxation  classes  of  persons,  such  iis  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  instructors  in  public  semi- 
naries, and  the  like  persons  to  whom  such  ex- 
emptions had  been  granted  by  law,  "as  one 
mode  of  making  up  their  compensation  for  ser- 


vices. 

Let,  therefore,  a  nominal  poll-tax  for  State 
purposes  be  assessed  as  now  on  the  polls  of  the 
citizens,  and  then  if  any  citizen  chooses  to  pay 
it,  by  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  by  voting,  let 
that  act  be  a  discharge  and  payment  of  such 
tax. 

That  would  be  a  payment  "in  kind"  by  the 
freeman  doing  his  duty  as  our  fathers  required 
him  to  do  it,  by  fining  him  if  he  did  not  attend 
town  meeting,  as  we  have  already  seen. 


This  construction  of  the  constitution  has 
been  twice  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
First  in  1833,  reported  in  the  nth  Pickering, 
P*  53S)  which  decision  was  affirmed  in  1S43  in 
an  opinion  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  5th  Metcalf,  p.  591.  The  court  there 
says  that — 

Althou|rh  this  dass  of  persons  exempted  by  law  has 
been  diminished  by  succeeding  leg-islation,  it  does  not 
alter  the  raeaning;^  of  the  constitution  in  this  respect. 

In  other  words,  the  constitution,  by  the  ex- 
ception in  the  third  article,  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the   Legislature 
to  say  what  classes  of  persons  should    be  ex- 
empted from  State  and  county  taxation  in  con- 
sideration of  their  employment  or  position  in 
life,  as  the  Legislature  could  exempt  from  mili- 
tary and  jury  duty,  which  is  a  tax  upon  all  citi- 
zens, such   citizens,  as   for  reasons    controlling 
the  legislative  judgment,  seemed  to  it  proper. 

May  I  be  permitted,  respectfully  but  firmly, 
to  impress  upon  you  the  very  great  necessity 
for  this  change?  Free  suffrage  is  a  right  and 
immunity  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  enforced  by  a  penalty 
upon  any  State  that  shall  refuse  it  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  is  also  a  citizen  of 
that  State. 

The  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  de- 
clares: 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridjfe  the  privilcg:cs  and  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Stiites,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  its  laws. 

Is  not  the  right  to  give  his  vote  in  tlie  election 
of  his  rulers,  and  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
which  shall  govern  him,  by  every  theory  of  our 
government,  one  of  the  "privileges  and  immu- 
nities" of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he 
complying  with  all  laws  regulating  the  exercise 
of  that  immunity  and  privilege  which  extend  to 
all  alike? 

In  practice,  does  not  a  property  or  tax  quali- 
fication upon  the  voter  bear  unequally  and 
unjustly  upon  him?  If  a  small  sum  be  made 
a  prerequisite,  then,  with  perfect  parity  of  rea- 
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6oning,  a  large  sum  may  be  imposed,  which 
would  put  this  franchise  of  freedom  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  only,  who  can  then  say,  as  the 
Roman  captain  answered  to  the  apostle,  "With 
a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom  " ;  and  no 
Paul  can  proudly  reply,  "But  I  was  free  born !" 
If  any  should  doubt  whether  the  right  of 
voting  is  one  of  the  "privileges  and  immunities" 
secured  by  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  constitution,  let  him  read  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  same  article  : 

But  when  the  rif^ht  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  In  Congress,  the  executive 
and  juflicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  Legislature  thereof, 
is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State, 
bein^f  21  years  of  aj{«  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  way  abridfped,  except  for  participation  in  rebel- 
lion or  other  crimes,  the  basis  of  representation  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  ma  Ic 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  such  citizens 
31  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

The  second  section  thus  puts  a  penalty,  t.  /., 
the  loss  of  representation  in  Congress,  upon 
any  State  which  shall  in  any  way  abridge  the 
right  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  2x  years 
of  age  and  upwards  to  vote,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  voting  is  one  of  the  "privileges  and 
immunities"  which  the  first  section  declares  no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  to  abridge. 

Passing  by  the  undisputed  question  of  its 
justness,  let  me  advert  to  another  consideration. 

I  have  said  already  that  this  measure  seemed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  State 
and  country.  The  United  States  census  of 
May  I,  1880,  shows  that  there  were  in  Mas- 
sachusetts 502,648  male  persons  above  the  age  of 
twentv-one  years,  and  the  rate  of  increase  will 
now  give  us  535,692,  out  of  1,783,085  inhabi- 
tants. The  largest  vote  ever  cast  in  the  State, 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  was  for  presi- 
dent, 282,512.  The  same  census  shows  that 
there  were  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
over,  neither  aliens  nor  illiterate,  within  our 
constitutional  requirement,  447,083.  These 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  except  for  the  hin- 
drance  of  the   poll-tax,  and   the   impediments 


made  by  our  law  of  registration.  This  failure 
to  vote  has  been  alleged  to  be  "indifference  of 
voters." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  largest  vote  ever  cast 
was  282,512.  Taking  that  from  the  total  num- 
ber of  possible  voters,  447,083,  it  leaves  164,571 
practically  disfranchised  and  not  .voting,  or 
36  81-100  per  cent,  of  the  voting  population 
of  the  State,  the  total  vote  actually  cast 
being  but  63  19-100  per  cent,  of  the  voting 
population. 

It  will  be  also  found  that  there  are  fewer 
voters  in  Massachusetts  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  male  citizens  over  twenty -one  years 
of  age  than  in  any  other  State  but  five.  North 
or  South,  however  sparse  and  scattered  the 
population  of  such  State  may  be,  while  Mas- 
sachusetts is  one  of  the  most  compact  and 
thickly  settled  of  all  the  States. 

The  granting  of  the  right  of  equal  suffrage 
fully  and  freely  is  a  great  measure  of  safety  to 
the  State,  to  its  good  order,  and  the  security  of 
life  and  property.  We  have  seen  how  large  a 
percentage  of  men  in  the  State  cannot,  or  do 
not  in  fact,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated 
hereafter,  exercise  this  right.  Our  laws,  as 
now  administred,  allow  them  to  take  no  part 
in  the  government.  A  large  and  fast-increas- 
ing minority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  are 
deprived  by  our  laws  and  their  execution,  of 
any  part  in  its  concerns.  They  feel  that  they 
have  not  been  permitted  to  take  part  in  fram- 
ing the  laws  under  which  they  live.  To  such 
class  of  persons  such  laws  seen!  and  are  oppres- 
sive; to  them  they  have  not  given  their  assent 
or  dissent.  They  have  the  ballot  neither  as  a 
power  nor  a  protection.  Will  they  not  look, 
then,  for  other  combinations  rather  than  legal 
ones,  as  a  means  of  redress  for  real  or  supposed 
grievances }  On  the  other  hand,  give  them  the 
ballot  and  they  will  conservatively  use  it,  under 
and  according  to  the  law,  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  It  tnay  be  said  that  they  now 
have  equal  rights  and  equal  powers   with  all 
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other  men.  Not  true;  but  if  it  were,  not  by 
laws  of  their  own  making.  Hold  them  with 
these  oppressive  laws  of  deprivation  of  their 
rights  and  they  become  the  Pariahs  of  society, 
and  will  look  to  communistic  association  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  laws,  for  the  protection  and 
rights  that  they  should  have  by  the  law.  The 
argument  put  forth  by  some — the  unreflecting 
— against  equal  rights  and  powers  being 
accorded  to  all  men  is  that  a  dangerous  class 
will  arise.  Not  so.  Power  makes  all  men 
conservative,  and  sense  of  undeserved  oppres- 
sion  makes  all  men  lawless.  Remember,  that 
upon  this  class  of  citizens  the  State  must  rely 
for  the  military  power  which  must  enforce 
your  laws.  Why,  then  strive  to  make  them 
unhappy,  discontented,  and  lawless. 

Fortunately,  the  abolition  of  the  tax  qualifi- 
cation for  voting  is  not  a  question  which  now 
divides  political  parties. 

In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1853,  an 
amendment  to  strike  it  out  of  the  constitution, 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  206  to  53.  It  was 
supported  by  the  entire  Democratic  party  of 
that  day,  headed  by  the  venerable  jurist,  Marcus 
Morton — and  all  insisted  that  suffrage  was  a 
natural  right. 

It  was  supported  by  the  men  who  gave  birtli 
to  the  Free  Soil  party,  the  nucleus  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  was  advocated  by  such  men 
as  Joel  Parker,  chief  justice  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  head  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cliarlcs  Allen,  John  B.  Alley,  Francis  W. 
Bird,  George  S.  Boutwcll,  Anson  Burlingame, 
Henry  Chapin,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Robert 
T.  Davis,  John  M.  Earle,  Charles  Sumner, 
Amasa  Walker,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  and 
Henry    Wilson. 

No  more  learned  jurists,  no  better  statesmen 
lived  in  that  dav  in  Massachusetts,  nor  have 
lived  since. 

Vice-President  Wilson  used,  in  regard  to  tax 
qualification,  the  following  nervous  and  elo- 
quent language: 


Poverty  is  bitter  enough  to  be  borne  without  the  degra- 
dation of  disfranchisement.  That  constitutional  pro- 
vision, which  would  deny  to  the  poor  man  who  could 
not  pay  his  tax  bill,  the  right  to  vote,  should  be  forever 
blotted  out  of  the  conetitution  of  a  Christian  common • 
wealth. 

Afterwards,  two  Republican  Congresses  by 
two-thirds  majorities  gave  suffrage,  free  and 
untrammeled,  to  every  white  man  and  4,000,- 
000  of  freed  slaves,  by  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments  to  the  Constitution,  whkrh 
were  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
most  of  them  Republican,  one  of  which  was 
Massachusetts. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  free  suffrage  remains 
a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Republican  party  to- 
day, nowhere  better  or  more  eloquently  stated 
than  by  one  of  her  chosen  representatives  (who 
might  well  have  been  now  addressing  you)  in  a 
carefully  prepared  oration,  delivered  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  upon  questions  of  Republican 
principles  in  the  lafe  political  campaign. 

Mr.  Crapo  says: 

What  are  these  questions  which  demand  our  attention 
to-d:iy.^  They  arc  the  questions  of  free  and  fair  elec* 
tions,  the  absolute  enjoyment  by  every  man  in  this  coun* 
try  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Republican  party,  through  its  adminis- 
tration, and  by  its  entire  organization,  struck 
hands  with  the  progressive  Mahone  of  Virginia, 
and  in  the  election  of  1882  caused  the  poll-tax 
qualification  to  be  stricken  from  the  constitution 
f)f  that  State  by  the  decisive  majority  of  107,303 
to  66, 1 7 1 . 

(Opposition  to  a  property  or  tix  qualification 
for  suffrage,  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic parly  everywhere,  except  when  led  from 
the  principles  of  true  democracy  by  the  influ- 
ences of  slavery,  which  all  good  men  thank 
God  are  gone  forever. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  States,  five  only  tolerate 
it  in  their  constitutions.  It  is  for  you,  as  legis- 
lators of  Massachusetts,  to  say  whether  our  old 
^free  commonwealth  shall  remain  longer  in  the 
degraded  column. 

There  is  another  cognate  subject  to  that 
which    we    have   been   discussing,    which    has 
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received  encouragement  in  the  platforms  of 
both  political  parties,  and  that  is  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  women.  For  myself  I  believe  that 
that  right  is  given  them  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  By  the  decision  of  the 
courts  I  am  overruled  in  my  action  on  this 
subject,  but  not  in  my  convictions.  It  is  an 
experiment  in  our  government  which  never 
has  been  here  practically  tried.  For  although 
women  are  allowed  to  vote  for  a  single  class 
of  municipal  officers,  yet  there  are  so  many 
restrictions  and  impediments  thrown  around  it 

I 

that  no  woman  with  a  proper  spirit  of  self- 
respect  ought  to  allow  herself  to  pass  through 
the   ordeal    to    attain    a    useless    privilege    of 

voting   thus  invidiously.      This,  I    believe,   is 
the  esteem   in   which  it  is  held  by  a  majority 
of  the  most  estimable  women  of  the  Common 
wealth. 

Women  cannot  be  permitted  to  vote  in  this 
Commonwealth,  by  our  constitution,  for  na- 
tional or  State  officers  (except  for  presidential 
electors)  if  the  law  were  changed ;  but  they  may 
vote,  if  the  law  so  provides,  in  municipial 
elections. 

While  this  experiment  ought  to  be  fully 
made,  yet  it  cannot  be  so,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  a  constitutional  amendment  To  make 
that  amendment  would  take  three  years.  If 
the  experiment  should  turn  out  to  be  an 
unfortunate  one,  it  would  take  three  years 
more  to  restore  the  constitutional  provision. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  the  ex- 
periment can  most  advantageously  be  tried, 
and  at  the  same  time,  without  any  possibility 
of  mischief,  settle  a  question  which,  in  my 
mind,  will  be  determinative  whether  women 
should  have  the  ballot,  and  that  is  whether 
the  majority  of  women  of  this  Commonwealth 


desire  to  vote.  This  is  averred  on  the  one  side 
and  denied  on  the  other;  but  certain  it  is,  if  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  women  of  the  Com- 
monwealth desire  to  vote  they  will  have  the 
vote,  for  I  believe  that  fact  being  known,  no 
just  man  would  oppose  it.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  a  law  be  passed  allowing  women  to  vote 
under  the  same  regulations  as  men  in  municipal 
elections,  which  law  shall  take  effect  when  it 
shall  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  women 
voting  at  some  general  election. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  women  do  not 
desire  to  vote  because  it  would  be  unpleasant 
to  go  into  the  ward  rooms  and  voting  places. 
To  obviate  that  objection,  and  to  get  a  full  and 
fair  expression  of  the  women  upon  this  ques- 
tion, whether  they  will  accept  and  exercise  the 
right  of  voting,  I  would  suggest  that  the  women 
above  twenty-one  should  be  registered,  the 
place,  by  number  or  other  sufficient  descrip- 
tion, of  residence  forming  a  part  of  the  registry, 
and  that  every  women  may  deposit  her  vote, 
endorsed  with  her  name  and  place  of  residence 
in  her  own  handwriting,  in  the  postoffice  or  in 
some  proper  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  ad- 
dressed to  the  proper  officers  of  election  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  they  reside,  whithin  ten 
days  before  such  general  election,  at  which  time 
the  officers  of  election  may  open,  examine,  and 
compare  the  ballots  with  the  registry  lists  and 
assort,  count,  and  declare  the  votes  as  in  other 
cases. 

Such  a  law  would  seem  to  be  easily  framed 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  opportunity  for  fraud,  very 
little  temptation  to  which  would  exist,  and 
thus  enable  every  woman  without  trouble  or 
discomfort  to  vote  upon  this  question,  and  in- 
struct the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to 
their  future  action  thereon. 
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^AMES  B.  BECK,  of  Lexing- 
.  ton,  Kentucky,  is  a  Scotchman 
'  by  birth,  and  an  American  by 
choice.  He  was  born  in  Dum- 
friesshire, near  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
i8z2.  His  youth  and  early  manhood 
were  spent  there,  and  his  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  before  he  left  his 
native  land.  He  received  a  liberal  aca- 
demic education,  and,  on  coming  to  this 
country,  he  entered  the  Law  School 
connected  with  Transylvania  University, 
at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  graduated 
in  1846.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  and 
has  continued  in  practice  there  until  the 
present  time. 

Mr,  Beck  has  not  been  a  politician  or 
office-seeker,  but  has  applied  himself  de- 
votedly to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  huilt  up  a  large  and  remunerative 
practice,  and  won  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  all  with  whom  he  had  acquaint- 
ance and  business  relations.  He  contin- 
ued in  the  legal  practice  from  1846  to 
1866,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  without 
once  having  the  quiet  of  his  professional 
work  interrupted  by  the  anxieties  of  of- 


fice-seeking, and  petty  cares  of  ofSce- 
holding.  He  spent  those  twenty  years 
to  good  purpose.  He  secured  a  good 
share  of  the  wealth  necessary  to  sustain 
one  while  devoting  himself  to  duties  that 
are  not  remunerative.  He  acquired  hab- 
its of  directness  and*  fixedness  of  purpose 
that  enable  him  to  move  directly  toward 
the  end  desired  without  delay.  He  was 
a  close  student  of  history  and  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  became  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  important  legislative  duties 
to  which  he  has  been  called. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  to  represent  his 
district  in  Congress,  and  was  honored  by 
three  successive  re-elections.  After  serv- 
ing eight  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  declined  a  re-election  to  a 
fifth  term.  He  served  his  State  and 
country  well,  and  deserved  a  few  years 
rest.  In  1876  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  to  succeed  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term. 
He  is  a  ready  speaker,  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  questions  coming  up  for 
legislation,  and  always  aims  to  expedite 
business  when  he  speaks. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION. 


Afr.  Beck*s  Speech^  ,dtiivered  in  th*  United  States  Senate^  Jan.  btM^  rS^, 


Mr.  President:  I  would  not  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  this  bill  but  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
changed  my  opinion  in  regard  to  this  measure 
since  I  spoke  on  it  in  December,  i88i.     I  only 
desire  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  why  I  have  so 
changed.    The   importance    of    the    questions 
involved  in  the  bill  under  consideration  has  not 
been  over  stated.     It  occupied   much  of   the 
time  of  the  first  Congress,  and  even  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  were  then  unable  to  agree 
to  the  passage  of  any  law.     It  was  the  subject 
of  serious  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses 
in  the  second  Congress,  and  the  law  of  1792, 
which  has  fortunately  never  been  brought  to 
the  test,  was  the  result.     It  was  not  satisfac- 
tory then,  and  the  more  it  is  investigated  the 
grater  the  dangers  appear  that  lurk  under  its 
provisions.     It  was  a  compromise  growing  out 
of  the  double  jealousy  between  Mr.  Madison*s 
friends    and    the    friends    of     Mr.     Hamilton, 
and  between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  with  all  our  reverence  and  ven- 
eration for   the   men  of    the  Revolution  thev 
were  men  of  like  passions  and  prejudices  with 
ourselves.     Respect  and   admiration  for  them 
forbid  perhaps  the  criticism  which  the  history 
of  their  quarrels  would  justify.     I  agree  that  a 
people  who  are  not  proud  of  their  ancestors 
will  rarely  accomplish  anything  of  which  their 
posterity  will  be  proud.      Yet  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with,  and  I  fear   very  little  respect  for 
the   feeling  which  depreciates  either  the  integ- 
rity or  the  ability  of  the  men  of  this  day,  or 
which  assumes  that  we  have  fallen  on  degen- 
erate  times,  and   that  all    wisdom,   patriotism. 


and  unselfishness  was  concentrated  in  and  died 
with  the  fathers. 

I  think  the  sooner  the  law  of  1792  is  repealed 
and  a  substitute  less  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
Republic  enacted  the  better.  True,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  have  passed,  and  no  occasion  has 
arisen  calling  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provis- 
ions. Hundreds  more  may  run  before  the  con- 
tingency of  the  death  of  both  President  and 
Vice-President  during  one  term  would  happen. 
Yet  it  might  happen  to-morrow,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  True,  we 
have  a  President  of  the  Senate  and  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  now,  but  the  terms  of  both  expire 
March  4.  We  had  neither  when  the  President 
died ;  if  there  had  then  been  no  Vice-President 
this  insuflliciency  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1792  would  have  been  painfully  apparent. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit, 
and  for  the  bill,  because  less  than  sixty  days 
intervene  before  the  expiration  of  this  Congress, 
and  no  further  opportunity  for  deliberation  or 
discussion  will  likely  be  afforded  after  the  tariff, 
tax,  and  appropriation  bills  are  taken  up,  and 
because,  after  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  I  see  no 
solution  of  the  difficulties  so  simple,  so  safe, 
and  so  little  liable  to  controversy  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  bill,  which  is  substantially  that 
offered  December,  1881,  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Garland].  When  this  Congress 
met,  the  President  in  his  message  of  December 
6,  1 881,  called  attention  to  many  serious  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  fatal  wounding,  linger- 
ing illness,  and  death  of  President  Garfield  in 
words  ot  grate  significance. 
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Questions  which  concern  the  very  existence 
of  the  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple were  suggested  by  the  prolonged  illness  of 
the  late  President,  and  his  consequent  incapac- 
ity to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office. 

It  is  provided  by  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution,  in  the  fifth  clause  of  its  first  sec- 
tion, that  "in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice-President." 

What  is  the  intendment  of  the  constitution 
in  its  specification  of  "inability  to  discharge 
tlic  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office"  as 
one  of  the  contingencies  which  calls  the 
Vice-President  to  the  exercise  of  Presidential 
functions? 

Is  the  inability  limited  in  its  nature  to  long 
continued  intellectual  incapacity,  or  has  it  a 
broader  import? 

What  must  be  its  extent  and  duration  ? 

How  must  its  existence  be  established  ? 

Has  the  President  whose  inability  is  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  any  voice  in  determining  whether 
or  not  it  exists,  or  is  the  decision  of  that  mo- 
mentous and  delicate  question  confided  to  the 
Vice-President,  or  is  it  contemplated  by  the 
constitution  that  Congress  should  provide  by 
law  precisely  what  should  constitute  inability, 
and  how,  and  by  what  tribunal  or  authority  it 
should  be  ascertained  ? 

If  the  inability  proves  to  be  temporary  in  its 
nature,  and  during  its  continuance  the  Vice- 
President  lawfully  exercises  the  functions  of 
the  Executive,  by  what  tenure  does  he  hold 
his  ofiice  ? 

Docs  he  continue  as  President  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  four  years'  term  ? 

Or  would  the  elected  President,  it  his  inabilitv 
should  cease  in  the  interval,  be  empowered  to 
resume  his  office  ? 

And  if,  having  such  lawful  authority,  he 
should  exercise  it,  would  the  Vice-President  be 


thereupon  empowered  to  resume  his  powers  and 
duties  as  such  ? 

The  President  very  properly  calls  upon  Con- 
gress to  give  to  these  important  questions  the 
early  and  thoughtful  consideration  ^rhich  they 
deserve,  because  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that 

The  Cong^-ess  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  ;ind  proper  for  carryinj^  into 
execution  the  foregi^oing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  goverxunent  of  the 
United  Status,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thcreoL 

That  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.     On  the  same 

day  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  the  following 

preamble  and  resolution: 

Whereas  the  constitution  of   the  United    States    pro- 
vides:    "In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resig-nation,  and  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress,  may,  by 
law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
declaring-  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  officer  shall  then  act  accordin^^ly,  until  the  disability 
be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected;"  and.  Where- 
as it  greatly  concerns  the  peace  of   the   country,   and 
perhaps  the   very  existence  of  the  government,  that  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  in  pursuance  of  that    provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  should  be  so  comprehensive  as 
to  provide  for  every   vacancy  that  can   possibly    occur 
in  the  office  of  President,  and   so  clear  as  to  admit  of 
no  controversy,  nor   any   question  of   disputed   succes- 
sion to  that  high  office.      To  the  end,  therefore,  that  all 
iloiibts   or   defects  which  may  exist  in  our  present  laws 
on  this  subject  may  be  remedied  and  further  controversy 
])rcvcntcd, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Untted  States^  That 
the  Cominitlce  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  examine 
into  said  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  into  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  inquire 
whether  the  provisions  of  said  laws  are  constitutional, 
proper,  and  adequate  in  all  respects  to  their  purpose  and 
end,  or  whether  any  further  legislation  be  necessary  or 
proper,  and  to  report  thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

This,  together  with  a  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Maxey],  looking 
to  the  same  end,  and  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Garland,]  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  December 
19,  1S81.  The  bill  before  us  is  the  result  of 
their  investigation  and  deliberation.  I  hope  it 
will  be  accepted ;  at  least  I  trust  it  will  be  passed 
upon  now  and  not  recommitted  at  this  late  day. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  1881,  I  addressed  the 
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Senate  at  some  length  on  this  subject  If  I  did 
nothing  else  then,  I  contributed  a  valuable  his- 
torical review  of  the  legislation  had  in  1792, 
furnished  me  by  our  accomplished  reporter, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  reproduced  the  very  vigorous 
argument  of  the  Hon.  James  A.  Bayard,  then  a 
Senator  from  Delaware,  that  either  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
is  in  any  proper  sense  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.  I  contented  myself  then  with  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  and  dangers  existing  under 
the  law  of  1792,  and  I  am  content  now  with  the 
solution  of  them  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
When  I  spoke  in  December,  1881,  I  was  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  views  urged  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  1856,  providing  for  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Chief -Justice  and  associate  justice, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  subsequent  reflec- 
tion has  induced  me  to  regard  the  present  prop- 
osition  as,  in  many  regards,  preferable  to  that. 
When  the  contingency  arises,  the  then  Chief- 
Justice  may  be  a  man  either  wholly  unfit  to 
perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  President, 
or  may  be  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
the  then  administration  that  he  would  not  or 
could  not  conscientiously  carry  it  out;  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  might  seriously  dis- 
turb the  business  of  the  country,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  questionable  policy  of  combining  the 
powers  of  the  executive  and  judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  government  in  one  person.  None 
of  these  objections  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  least  the  Senate  has  the  power  to  see 
to  it  that  they  shall  not.  He  will  necessarily  be 
the  personal  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of 
his  chief,  on  whose  death  he  would  be  prompted 
by  every  motive  which  operates  on  honorable 
men  to  so  conduct  the  great  oflfice  of  President, 
that  it  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  chief  magistrate,  who 
has  placed  him  in  his  high  position.  No  incon- 
venience would  arise  from  the  acting  President 
being  his  own  Secretary  of  State.  William  of 
Orange  filled  that  position  for  himself  during 


his  arduous  reign.  This  arrangement  might 
make  it  a  little  embarrassing  for  persons  like 
myself  and  several  other  foreign -born  Senators, 
if  any  of  us  aspired  to  be  Secretary  of  State  to 
a  Vice-President,  after  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  when  there  was  no  Vice-President  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  position 
of  acting  President,  but  that  is  too  small  a  mat- 
ter to  consider.  Every  other  proposition  is 
surrounded  with  serious  difficulties.  It  is  at 
least  debatable,  and  that  is  enough  to  cause  the 
Senate  to  change  the  existing  law,  whether  a 
Senator  or  Representative  is  a  civil  officer 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  cases  of 
Blount  and  .Smith,  the  views  of  learned  com- 
mentators, the  presentation  of  the  question  by 
Senator  Bayard,  and  the  votes  of  able  Senators 
when  the  test-oath  was  discussed,  all  prove  that 
there  is  great  doubt,  to  say  the  least,  whether 
the  country  would  accept  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  1792  as  constitutional,  especially  if  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  Speaker 
of  the  House  happened  to  be,  when  these  grave 
responsibilities  devolved  upon  him,  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  the  policy  of  the  Executive  and  of 
the  party  that  elected  him.  The  learned  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  1856  were  all  of  the 
opinion  that  the  officer  who  acted  as  President 
must  have  all  the  qualifications  as  to  age,  resi- 
dence and  nativity  that  the  President  elected  by 
the  people  is  required  to  have.  Whether  that  is 
imperative  or  not,  it  is  seemly  that  it  should  be 
so.  Any  Senator  or  Representative  may  be 
President  pro  tempore  or  Speaker,  and  once 
elected  their  party  friends  may  refuse  to  remove 
them.  Neither  of  them  need  have  any  of  the 
qualifications  as  to  age,  residence,  or  nativity 
required  for  President,  and  if  they  had,  serious 
questions  would  remain.  Could  either  of  them 
perform  the  duties  of  President  after  their  offi- 
cial terms  expired  }  Suppose  President  Arthur 
should  die  between  now  and  March  4,  and  the 
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termB  of  the  present  President^^  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  should 
expire  March  4,  after  which  they  become  private 
citizens,  would  they  then  be  such  officers  as  under 
the  Constitution  could  perform  the  duties  of 
President  until  an  election  was  held  by  the  peo- 
ple ?  Even  as  members,  could  they  vote  for  or 
against  measures,  and  then  veto  them  ?  Ought 
such  questions  to  remain  open  for  discussion  ? 
Could  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
acting  as  President,  make  nominations  and 
come  here  and  advocate  and  vote  to  confirm 
his  own  appointments;  if  not,  can  the  State  he 
in  part  represents  be  deprived  without  his  con- 
sent of  her  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  ? 
All  these  and  many  other  subjects  of  dispute  are 
avoided  by  adopting  the  bill  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  while  it  secures  the 
continuance  without  jar  or  shock  of  the  policy 
which  ^he  people  at  the  poles  had  indorsed  in 
the  selection  of  the  high  official  by  whom  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  appointed. 

Fault  is  found  with  the  provision  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  other  executive  officer 
shall  act  as  President  till  the  end  of  the  term 
for  which  the  President  and  Vice-President 
were  elected.  I  regard  it  as  a  wise  provision. 
Recollect  we  are  only  providing  for  a  contin- 
gency which  has  never  happened  and  may 
never  happen.  If  it  ever  docs  it  is  not  likely 
that  both  the  high  officers  elected  by  the  people 
will  die  (for  I  do  not  assume  that  any  other 
cause  will  ever  vacate  both  offices)  very  early 
in  the  term ;  and  if  unfortunately  they  do,  and 
anarchy  and  confusion  is  avoided  by  having  an 
officer  qualified  beyond  all  doubt  to  perform  the 
duties,  it  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
whether  he  performs  the  duties  three  months 
or  three  vears.  He  has  onlv  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed;  Congress  makes 
or  unmakes  them ;  it  holds  the  purse  and  the 
sword.  But  it  would  produce  serious  incon- 
venience, if  nothing  more,  if  a  call  for  a  new 
election  at  other   than    the   regular    time    now 


provided  by  law  should  result  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  President  for  four  years  in  the  middle 
of  a  term,  say  on  the  4th  of  March,  1884  when 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
session,  and  that  condition  of  things  should 
exist  for  all  time,  or  until  by  some  readjustment 
of  our  system  we  had  adapted  it  to  the  altered 
conditions,  which  might  be  again  upset  by  the 
happening  of  another  contingency.  I  am  un- 
able to  see  any  such  difficulties  as  some  other 
Senators  do  in  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
bill  of  the  Judiciary  Committee ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  obviates  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
possible  under  the  law  of  1792.  Surely  if  Con- 
gress has  power  to  fix  a  time  for  holding  an 
election  before  tlie  end  of  the  regular  term  in 
such  an  emergency,  it  has  the  power  to  say  that 
the  good  of  the  country  requires  that  the  regu- 
lar terms  as  now  established  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  an  intervening  election. 

In  my  opinion  it  makes  far  less  difference 
what  officer  performs  the  duties  of  President,  or 
for  what  time  within  the  term  for  which  the 
election  for  President  was  had  he  holds  the 
position,  than  many  persons  assume  that  it 
does.  What  is  needed  is  that  no  doubt  shall 
exist  as  to  the  competency  of  the  officer  desig- 
nated to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him; 
and  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  interference 
between  the  legislative  or  judicial  departments 
of  the  government  or  any  member  of  either  and 
the  executive  functions;  that  no  violent  or  un- 
necessary change  of  policy  from  that  expected 
by  the  people  from  the  President  of  their 
choice  is  either  provided  for  or  made  probable 
during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected ;  and 
that  no  such  anomalies  or  incongruities  as  the 
inauguration  of  a  President  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  session  of  Congress,  when  neither  new 
members  nor  Senators  take  their  seats,  neces- 
sitating presidential  elections  for  all  time  when 
neither  Congressmen  nor  Legislatures  to 
choose  Senators  are  elected,  shall  be  permitted. 
I  think  all  these  evils  are  guarded    against  in 
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the  bill  before  the  Senate.  It  has  not  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  questions  suggested  by 
the  President  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Vice-President  when  the  President  is  assumed 
to  be  laboring  under  either  temporary  or  per- 
manent disability.  Perhaps  they  may  be  safely 
postponed  until  we  have  settled  tlie  questions 
now  presented  as  to  the  proper  person  to  ex- 
ercise their  high  functions  when  both  are  dead. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  proper  in  discussing 
a  question  so  far  removed  from  mere  party 
politics  to  allude  even  by  way  of  illustration  to 
passing  events  or  conditions,  but  the  effect  of 
the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive from  a  Republican  President  to  a  Demo- 
cratic President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  or 


tnce  versa ^  would  in  my  opinion  be  a  calamity ; 
that  it  would  produce  serious  business  stagna- 
tion, if  not  distrust,  I  have  no  doubt  Indeed, 
even  the  comparative  slight  differences  inside 
the  party,  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Arthur  as  Vice-President,  produced  results 
which  did  not  tend  to  produce  harmony.  They 
would  have  been  avoided  if  a  Vice-President 
fully  in  accord  with  the  friends  and  policy  of 
Geneial  Garfield  had  been  nominated  with 
him.  By  transmitting  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  executive  to  the  Sccretxu-y  of  State  of  his 
own  selection,  I  think  we  have  provided  the 
best  guarantee  to  the  country  that  the  policy  of 
the  President  will  not  be  disturbed.  Therefore, 
I    I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
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ANIEL    W.     VOORHEES, 
of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  was 
an  Ohio  boy,  and  was  born  in 
Butler  county,  that  State,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1827.    He  attended  the  public 

school    in    his    native  State,   and  after- 
ward entered  Indiana  Asbury  University, 

from  which  he  graduated  in   1849.     He 

then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 

and  was  admitted   to  practice   in    1851. 

By  diligent  attention  to  business,  he  built 

up  an  extensive  and  paying  practice,  and 

was  an   influential    member  of   the  bar 

with  which  he  was  connected. 

In  1858  he  was  appointed  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  Indiana,  and 
continued  to  fill  that  office  until  1861. 
In  1859  he  defended  John  E.  Cook,  who 
was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  fam- 
ous John  Brown  raid  on  Harper's  Ferrv. 

In  i860  Mr.  Voorhees  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Con- 
gress, as  a  Democrat,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  was  re-elected  as  his  own 
successor.  In  1864  he  was  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term,  and  received  the  certifi- 
cate of  election,  but  his  claim  to  his  seat 
was  successfully  contested  before  Con- 
gress. 


After  a  lapse  of  four  years  he  was 
again  a  candidate  for  Congressional  hon- 
ors, and  wras  successful ;  serving  during 
the  Forty-first  Congress,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1872  to  membership  in  the 
Forty-second.  In  1876  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  again,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

When  Oliver  P.  Morton  died,  in  1877, 
a  Democrat  occupied  the  gubernatorial 
chair  in  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Voorhees  was 
appointed  as  his  successor,  taking  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  November 
12,  1877.  The  choice  of  the  Governor 
was  ratified  by  the  Legislature  when  it 
met,  in  which  the  Democrats  had  again 
secured  a  majority,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  the  term  he  was  re-elected  to  the  full 
term  succeeding,  which  will  end 
March  3,  1885.  In  the  Senate  Mr. 
Voorhees  is  a  member  on  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  on  that  of  Transportation 
Rates  to  the  Seaboard;  both  of  them 
being  committees  of  importance.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  on 
the  Library. 

Mr.  Voorhees  is  a  close  student  of  men 
and  measures,  and  has  few  superiors  as  a 
forcible  public  orator. 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  AND  TARIFF  DUTIES. 


Mr,  Voarkees'  Speech^  drlh'ered  in  ike  UnUed  States  Senate,  'Jan.  /,  iS^. 


Mr.  President  :  The  amendment  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  fixing  the  duty  on 
sugars,  makes  a  very  serious  departure  from 
the  rates  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  all  sugars  below  No.  13,  Dutcli  stand- 
ard. It  is  understood  that  the  general  plan  of 
this  schedule  ^-as  accepted  by  the  Commission, 
as  a  compromise  of  conflicting  interests.  It 
gives,  as  the  Commission  informs  us,  a  large 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  low-grade  sugars,  such 
as  are  required  by  the  refiners  for  their  uses  in 
manufacture;  it  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
American  planters  who  produce  these  low- 
grade  sugars,  and  it  is  satisfactory  also  to  the 
general  public  as  far  as  I  know.  In  the  plan  of 
the  Commission  a  moderate  reduction  of  this 
duty  is  recognized,  and  I  think  it  is  generally 
approved.  Petitions  manufactured  by  a  lobby, 
or  by  claim  agents,  do  not  indicate  a  public  sen- 
timent. They  deceive  no  one.  In  1879,  speak- 
ing of  the  sugar  tariff  now  in  force,  General 
Garfield,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, declared : 

"  I  believe  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of 
the  present  law  is  not  called  in  question  any- 
where. Although  the  aggregate  rate  of  duty  is 
high,  consumers  are  not  complaining,  for  the 
sugar  used  by  our  people  is  cheaper  to-day  than 
it  has  been  during  any  previous  period  of  our 
history.  A  dollar  to-day  will  buy  more  sweet- 
ening than  it  would  have  bought  at  any  pre- 
vious period  in  our  history.  A  day^s  work, 
even,  will  buy  more  sweetening  to-day  than  it 
would  have  bought  ten  years  ago.  Therefore, 
the  consumers  of  sugar  in  this  country  are  not 


complaining  that  the  rate  of  the  tax  Is  too  high." 
Sir,  I  agree  in  the  general  proposition  as 
stated  by  General  Garfield,  who  has  made  this 
subject  a  study,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  com- 
promise and  reduced  rates  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission should  not  be  adhered  to. 

But  the  proposition  of  the  committee  on 
which  we  are  required  to  vote,  reduces  the  duty 
below  even  the  reduction  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. It  imposes  upon  sugars  not  above  No. 
13,  and  testing  not  above  75  degrees,  a  duty 
of  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound.  Seem- 
ingly this  reduction  is  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  but  in  fact  it  is  not.  These  sugars 
are  raw  sugars — sugars  not  fit  for  use  or  con- 
sumption at  the  table  until  they  are  refined. 
They  all  go  to  the  refiner,  and  not  to  the  grocer 
or  the  consumer.  The  sugars  of  consumption 
-those  which  are  used  whether  by  the  rich  or 
by  the  poor — are  excluded  at  your  custom- 
house by  the  high  rates  of  the  present  tariff, 
and  they  are  to  remain  excluded  by  the  scale  of 
duties  proposed  in  the  schedule  of  the  commit- 
tee on  grades  above  No.  13.  I  suppose  no  one 
will  pretend  for  a  moment  that  refined  or  con- 
sumable sugars  are  to  be  let  in  under  the  bill  of 
the  committee  in  any  considerable  quantity,  to 
compete  with  the  products  of  the  American 
refiner. 

The  proposition  for  reduction  on  the  raw 
sugars  below  No.  13  is,  therefore,  one  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  refiner  altogether.  You  give 
him  a  wider  margin  for  his  profits.  He  can 
charge  about  as  much  for  sugars  of  consump- 
tion as  he  has  done  heretofore.    The  revenue  is 
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to  be  reduced  probably  some  $io,ocx>f00o  to  $15,- 
ocx>fOCx>f  but  the  people  at  large  are  not  to  reap 
the  benefit.  The  refiner's  profit,  indeed,  is  largely 
enhanced,  but  to  accomplish  this  result  you 
destroy,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  the 
sugar  producing  interest  of  this  country,  and 
consign  300,000  or  400,000  people  of  both  races 
to  ruin  and  despair.  At  the  same  time,  you  ex- 
tinguish all  hope  whatever  of  making  the 
United  States  (which  in  i860  produced  half  the 
sugar  we  consumed,)  self-reliant  for  this  great 
article  of  food  supply.  You  increase  your  im- 
portations from  countries  where,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  the  balance  of  trade  is  already 
against  us,  and  whose  poorly  paid  or  slave 
labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  declines  to  take  prod- 
ucts of  our  varied  industries. 

You  turn  your  back  on  the  freedman  of  the 
South,  and  pour  your  rich  bounty  into  the  lap 
of  the  Cuban  slave-holder.  We  destroy  those 
of  our  own  race  whose  wants  are  the  wants  of 
a  civilized  and  progressive  people,  trading  and 
exchanging  their  products  with  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  then  carry  our  gold  a 
thousand  miles,  to  buy  of  the  stranger  what 
might  be  raised  and  what  has  been  raised  in 
richest  profusion  at  our  own  doors.  Is  this  a 
wise  statesmanship?     I  think  not. 

The  true  issue  is  one  that  cannot  be  evaded. 
It  is  not  merely  whether  the  American  laborer 
shall  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  tlie  pauper 
labor  of  Europe;  but  in  this  instance,  it  is  also 
whether  the  free  negro  laborer  of  the  South 
shall  be  sacrificed  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
Cuban  slave-holder  and  the  Eastern  sugar 
refiner,  characters  that  I  am  told  are  sometimes 
blended  in  the  same  firm  if  not  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  principal  clement  of  cost  in  the 
production  of  sugar  is  human  labor;  of  your 
American  crop  seventy  per  cent,  is  paid  out  for 
the  labor  of  black  men.  His  condition  is  com- 
fortable and  is  improving.  *  *  *  Even  the 
unskilled  laborer  may  get  $367  per  annum. 
This  is  three  times  more  than   three    times  the 


wages  paid  in  Cuba  for  like  work.     The  reason 
why  the  sugars  of   Louisiana   cost   more  than 
those  of  Cuba  is  because  the  laborer  with  us  is 
fairly  paid   for   his   work,   and    in    Cuba  he  is 
ground  to  the  earth.    The  duty  of  the  present 
tariff  on    low-grade   sugars  about    equals    the 
advantage  obtained  by  the  Cuban   planter  in 
his  cheap  slave  or  Chinese  laborer.     The  ques- 
tion is  therefore  exceedingly  simple.     Do  you 
propose  to  bring  down  the  wages  in   Louisiana 
to  the  level  of  the  slave  and  coolie  in  Cuba.^ 

Do  you  think  that  the  freedman  is  getting  too 
much  in  Louisiana  for  his  work  and  exposure  ? 
Sir,  neither  planter  nor  freedman   can   compete 
with  the  degraded  labor  of  Cuba  and  the  trop- 
ics, and   if  this   policy  is  to  prevail,  the  negro 
must  quit  the  sugar  country,  and  go  where  he 
can  obtain  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  toil,  with 
some   hope  of  reasonable  advancement.    The 
fiat  of  this  bill  is  not  that   "  the   Chinese   must 
go,"  but  that  the  negro  must  go.     You  propose 
to  organize  by  legislation  a  new  exodus  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands   of  black  men,  women,  and 
children;    leaving   homes   once  happy,   scenes 
and  associations  endeared  to  them  by  many  ties, 
going   to  hunt    new   homes,  without   capital  or 
credit,  to  acquire  new  industries,  to   experience, 
probably,  rebuffs   and    insults   from    pretended 
friends,  to    swell    the    ranks    of  American  pau- 
perism—a   long    procession    of  human    misery 
and  despair. 

These,  sir,  will  be  some  of  the  laurels  which 
we  will  gather  in  our  work  of  tariff  revision,  if 
the  policy  proposed  is  carried  out. 

But,  sir,  whether  the  subject  be  looked  at 
from  a  standpoint  of  levying  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue, or  for  revenue  and  protection  both,  this 
j>olicy  is  indefensible,  and  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  ground  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  tariff  should  be  levied 
for  revenue  purposes  only,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  protection.  There  are  those 
around  me  who  honestlv  and  ablv  maintain  tliis 
theory.     One    of    the   great    authorities    of  this 
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free-trade  school,  Adam  Smith,  says  that  "everj* 
tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 
and  keep  out  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible 
over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public 
treasury  of  the  State." 

In  accordance  with  this  high  authority,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  Governor 
Coke,  in  a  speech  of  8th  February  last,  defend- 
ed the  duties  on  sugar,  rice  and  wool.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  high  authority  in  his 
school  of  political  economy,  and  I  commend 
his  views  to  all  those  who  share  his  well-known 
ideas.  The  position  he  takes  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Hon.  Horatio  C.  Burchard,  the  present 
Director  of  the  Mint,  one  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  careful  of  all  our  public  men. 

I  think,  sir,  I  have  demonstrated  that  any 
advocate  of  a  tariff  merely  for  revenue  is 
illogical  and  inconsistent  when  he  proposes  to 
reduce  this  duty,  unless  he  can  demonstrate  that 
the  true  revenue  point  has  been  exceeded, 
and  its  importation  thereby  diminished.  No 
man,  however,  asserts  this  proposition,  and  if 
he  did  the  official  figures  would  confute  him. 
No,  sir.  The  result  of  the  proposed  legislation 
will  be  to  lop  off  the  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer,  but  to  give  a  larger  margin  of  profit 
•  to  the  proprietors  of  the  great  sugar  refineries, 
and  to  stimulate  the  slave-grown  sugar  of  Cuba 
and  quicken  anew  the  lash  under  which  that 
sugar  is  produced.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
we  arc  to  cut  off  a  revenue  duty  that  is  a 
source  of  unparalleled  strength  to  the  National 
Treasury,  and  which  has  proved  in  the  past  a 
pillar  of  the  national  credit  when  our  financiers 
were  looking  with  deepest  anxiety  to  the 
sources  of  revenue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  shown  no  man 
claiming  to  be  for  revenue  only  can  vote  for 
this  reduction.  I  come  now  to  the  protection- 
ists— to  that  class  who  hold  that,  in  framing  the 
tariff    for    revenue   necessary    to   support   the 


government,  the  duties  should  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  give  incidental  protection  to  the.  great  in- 
dustries of  the  nation.  This  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  is  in  most  of  its  schedules 
framed  in  this  theory.  This  is  the  policy 
adopted  in  respect  to  the  manufactures  of 
metals  in  all  their  multiplied  varieties,  and 
adaptions  to  human  wants,  to  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  goods,  to  earthen  and  glass  ware,  to 
hemp,  jute  and  flax  goods,  and  to  the  general 
list  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  In  all  these  schedules  we  propose  to 
guard  the  American  laborer,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  he  is  not  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

Now,  have  you  applied  this  principle  to  the 
question  of  sugar  production?  I  admit  your 
care  in  the  bill  for  the  Eastern  refiner.  He  is 
well  taken  care  of  in  the  bill.  All  rude  jostling 
and  competition  with  him  is  shut  out  by  duties 
that  are  absolutely  prohibitory.  His  large  mar- 
gin of  profit  has  been  extended  by  reducing 
heavily  the  price  he  pays  for  his   raw   material. 

We  are  about  to  open  a  back  door  from  his 
establishment  to  the  plantations  of  Cuba,  of 
Demerara,  and  Jamaica;  to  the  fertile  domain 
of  Claus  Spreckels,  in  the  far-off  Pacific,  and 
to  the  sugar  product  of  the  almond-eyed  deni- 
zens of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  But  let  us  see 
how  many  people  in  this  country  we  arc  bene- 
fitting by  such  legislation,  and  on  how  many 
we  are  inflicting  ruin.  Census  bulletin  No.  304 
gives  us  the  number  of  our  sugar  refining  es- 
tablishments. 

There  are  but  forty-nine  of  them  all  told. 
The  capital  employed  is  $27,433.50.  The  total 
amount  paid  in  wages  for  the  year  is  $2,875,033. 
The  value  of  materials  is  put  at  $144,698,499, 
The  value  of  products  is  $155,484,919.  Deduct- 
ing the  value  of  materials  and  wages  paid  from 
the  value  of  products,  we  have  a  profit  for  the 
refiners  of  $7,911,384  on  a  capital  employed  of 
$27)433»5oo,  or  nearly  29  per  cent.  Is  not  this 
enough.'     Why  should  we  give  them  more?    Is 
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their  business  so  unprosperous  that  to  make  these 
magnates  comfortable,  sleek,  and  fat,  you  must 
destroy  a  State  and  break  down  the  revenue? 

Sir,  we  all  know  that  the  additional  and  need- 
less profit  we  now  propose  to  give  these  re- 
finers, is  not  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  op- 
erators whom  they  employ.  They  are  to  get 
the  same  wages  as  heretofore,  and  will  have  to 
pay  quite  as  much  for  the  sugar  they  are  en- 
gaged in  refining  for  consumption,  when  they 
come  to  buy  it  for  the  breakfast  table.  Their 
sugar  will  not  be  sweetened  by  any  advance  of 
their  wages,  as  the  amount  paid  to  them  will  be 
determined  by  the  general  condition  of  the  la- 
bor market  ^But  even  if  we  were  simple 
enough  to  conceive  that  they  were  to  derive 
some  slight  benefit  from  this  large  bounty  to 
the  refiners,  the  number  to  be  thus  benefitted 
is  not  large.  The  same  bulletin  to  which  I  re- 
fer gives  the  total  number  of  operatives  at  less 
than  6,000.     There  are  only  5,832. 

Turn,  now,  to  the  sugar  producing  industry 
which  is   to  be  destroyed   by  this   legislation. 
Sugar  is  the  chief  production  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.     Over  one-half  of  its  capital  is  em- 
ployed therein,  and  over  one-half  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  it,  or  are  supported  by  it.    It  em- 
ploys over  ninety  millions  of  capital,  and  is  the 
almost  exclusive  support  of  400,000  people.  All 
these  people  are  to   be  crushed   and   ruined    to 
benefit,  not  the  5,832  operatives  in  the  sugar  re- 
fineries, but  to    swell    the  fortunes  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  some   forty-nine   establishments,  to 
enable    them   to   build    more   costly    villas  and 
mansions;  to  add  house  to   house  and    land  to 
land ;  to  maintain  a  brigade  of  lobbyists  here,  to 
pay    doctrinaires   and    publicists,   and    to  over- 
whelm Congress  and  its  committees  with  a    va- 
ried  diet  of  dinners   and  pamphlets.     Sir,  my 
sympathies  do  not  go  to  this  class   of  persons. 
They  are  rich  enough,  not  only  to  dispense  with 
sympathy  from  any  quarter,  but  to  feel  sympa- 
thy for  tlie  people  they  propose,  in  their  avarice, 
to  destrov. 


Turn  to  the  sugar-planting   interest.     Their 
numbers  are  vastly  greater  than    the  refiners. 
They  outnumber  them  by  hundreds  to  one.     If^ 
there  be  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  protection 
they  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.     We    cannot 
exclude  them  by  this  bill  unless  Mre  propose  de- 
liberately to  make  a  sectional  tariff  and  a  sec- 
tional crusade  against  interests  Mrhich  are  out- 
side of  the  sunshine  of  our  favor.     These  plant- 
ers are  not  prosperous.       They   are  not  rich 
enough  to  quit  their  homes  and  build  villas  at    I 
Newport  or  maintain   lobbies  at    Washington 
City.     Many  of  them  are  poor  and  are   living 
from  hand  to  mouth.     The  war  destroved  the 
sugar     industry    of     Louisiana.      The    hostile 
tariff  of   1870  checked  its  revival.      The  great 
fiood  of  1882  swept  over  the  levees  and   inun- 
dated the  fairest,  richest  portion  of   the  sugar 
parishes   of   the  State.     These  people  are  just 
now  rallying  from   their  misfortunes,  and  this 
is   the   time  of  all   others    that  their  interests 
should  be  cared  for.     For  my   part,   I  cannot 
consent  to  deal   them  another  and  fatal  blow, 
not  in  the   interest  of  the  general  public,  not 
to    benefit    the    public    revenue,    but    to    en- 
large  the   profits   of   the  refiner,   and  to   ben- 
efit  the    Cuban  slave-holder,    and  develop    his 
markets! 

This  is  not  my  idea  of  protecting  American 
industry.  It  is  not  just.  It  is  not  legislating 
for  the  general  welfare  thus  to  single  out  this 
special  industry  for  ruin — to  curse  Louisiana, 
while  our  hands  are  raised  in  blessing  for  all 
other  sections.  Nor  is  the  country  in  which 
the  American  sugar  is  produced  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  corn,  or  wheat,  or  cotton.  If,  there- 
fore, this  industry  is  to  be  crushed  by  the  free 
admission  of  raw  sugars  from  Cuba  and  other 
States,  the  people  of  that  country  must  abandon 
their  homes.  We  will  make  a  desert  and  call 
it  peace.  Whom  do  we  strike.^  The  planter, 
ruined  by  the  war,  his  slaves  emancipated,  his 
capital  gone,  struggling  amid  floods  and  new 
conditions  of  labor  and  trial  to  make  a  support 
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for  himself  and  his  family,  running  his  planta- 
tion, with  its  costly  plant  and  machinery,  on 
borrowed  money,  and  paying  heavy  interest. 
Yes,  we  strike  this  class  to  the  earth,  and  if  the 
object  be  to  perpetuate  evil  passions,  and  work 
fresh  injuries  on  the  unfortunate,  that  object 
will  be  accomplished. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  labor  by  which  the 
sugar  of  Louisiana  is  grown,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively negro  labor.  Probably  not  less  than 
300,000  blacks  are  dependent  on  this  crop  for 
their  wages  and  support.  The  supplies  for 
these  laborers  come,  largely,  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  These  negroes,  whom  we 
would  drive  from  their  homes  by  the  admission 
of  the  products  of  slave,  coolie,  Chinese,  and 
peon  Mexican  labor,  were  born  on  the  soil 
whence  they  are  to  be  exiled.  They  are  con- 
tented and  prosperous.  If  they  have  a  great 
care  or  trouble  it  is  because  thev  have  heard 
their  employers  express  a  fear  that  Congress 
would  involve  them  all  in  one  common  ruin. 
These  colored  people  are  as  well  paid  as  in  any 
part  of  the  South.     Their  condition  is  one  of 


advance  and  improvement.  They  are  at  peace 
with  their  employers.  Some  are  themselves 
planters.  Their  future  is  in  your  hands.  You 
can,  if  you  please,  deprive  them  of  their  bread, 
and  remand  them  to  vagabondage  and  other 
temptations  of  poverty,  and  then  try  to  balance 
the  account  with  humanity,  by  saying  that  you 
gave  them  the  ballot.  If,  after  all  professions 
of  special  friendship,  this  is  to  be  your  action, 
history,  with  her  inexorable  pen,  will  not  fail 
to  record  tlie  cruelty  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
proceeding. 

Whether,  therefore,  I  look  at  this  subject 
with  the  eyes  of  those  who  uphold  the  doctrine 
of  a  tariff  only  for  revenue,  or  as  the  advocate 
of  a  reasonable  incidental  protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  our  hu- 
manity and  the  immutable  dogmas  of  the  di- 
vine sentiment  of  justice,  I  shall  oppose,  by  my 
vote,  any  policy  which  is  calculated  to  cripple 
and  destroy  the  sugar  producing  interests  of 
the  country,  while  it  impoverishes  the  revenue 
and  confers  not  the  slightest  benefit  upon  the 
tax-payers  of  the  Nation. 
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ENRY  WARD  BEECHER 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, June  24,  1813.  He 
was  taken  to  Boston  when  twelve 
years  old,  and  attended  the  Latin 
School,  where  he  made  considerable  prog- 
ress, but  acquired  a  strong  distaste  for 
school- room  studies,  preferring  the  free- 
dom of  out-door  life.  He  had  a  strong 
desire  to  become  a  sailor,  but  instead  of 
stealing  away  as  so  many  boys  do,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  which  he  allowed  to  fall 
into  his  father's  hands,  in  which  he  gave 
expression  to  his  desire.  His  father 
seemingly  acquiesced  in  his  wish,  but 
advised  him  to  study  mathematics,  espe- 
cially navigation,  that  he  might  become 
something  more  than  a  common  sea- 
faring man.  With  this  end  in  view, 
Henry  entered  the  Mount  Pleasant 
School  in  Amherst,  ^Lassachusetts,  where 
he  was  devoted  to  his  studies,  and  re- 
mained about  two  years.  The  influences 
thrown  around  him  in  this  school  were 
such  as  to  change  his  desire  to  go  to  sea, 
and  awakened  in  him  a  deep  religious 
feeling.  He  united  with  his  father's 
(Dr.  Lyman  Beecher)  congregation,  and 
his    thougfhts    were    turned    toward    the 


ministry.  Having  completed  his  prepar- 
atory coufse,  he  entered  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  1834.  He  then 
went  to  Cincinnati,  whither  his  father 
had  removed  in  1832  to  take  the  presi- 
dency of  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
In  this  school  of  the  Prophets,  Henry 
Ward  enrolled  himself,  and  pursued  his 
studies,  and  from  it  he  graduated  in  due 
time. 

His  first  work  as  a  pastor  was  in  Law- 
renceburg,  Indiana,  where  he  was  settled 
over  a  small  congregation  of  Presby- 
terians. Here  he  remained  about  two 
years,  from  1S37  to  1839.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Indianapolis,  where  he  remain- 
ed as  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  until 
1847.  ^"  1846  a  new  Congregational 
society  was  organized  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn.  This  was  Plymouth  Church, 
and  Mr.  Beecher  was  called  as  its  pastor 
in  June,  1847,  **"^^  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  that  capacity  on  the  loth  of  October 
following:.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  ministers  of  the  city,  and 
the  growth  of  his  congregation  was  rapid 
and  permanent.  For  thirty-six  years  he 
has  remained  in  charge  of  that  people. 
Very  few  sit  among  his  hearers   today 
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who  listened  to  his  first  sermon  before 
Plymouth  Church,  The  membership 
then  was  small,  but  now  it  is  numbered 
by  the  thousands. 

Besides  his  great  work  as  pastor  and 
preacher,  he  has  spent  years  in  editorial 
work.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
"  The  Independent,"  and  from  1861  to 
1863  ^^  ^^  *^  editor.  When  the 
"Church  Union"  was  purchased  by  J. 
B.  Ford  &  Co.,  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  "Christian  Union,"  and  Mr. 
Beecher  assumed  editorial  charge  of 
it,  and  retained  that  connection  until 
1S81. 

Mr.  Beecher  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  platform  orators  and  lecturers  of 
his  time.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
and  exerted  his  great  influence  in  behalf 
of  all  the  great  moral  reform  movements 
of  the  past  forty  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  advanced  public 
thinkers  and  speakers  on  the  anti-slavery 


question.  During  the  dark  days  of  the 
war  he  made  a  journey  to  Europe.  He 
found  the  popular  sentiment  in  England 
rt^nning  strongly  against  the  North.  He 
undertook  to  stop  that  current,  and  in  a 
course  of  public  addresses  in  the  larger 
cities  of  that  country,  he  corrected  the 
popular  misapprehension  of  the  questions 
at  stake,  and  turned  the  tide  to  flowing 
strongly  in  favor  of  his  cause. 

He  has  done  noble  work  for  the  tem- 
j>erance  cause,  and  has  given  his  mite 
towards  advancing  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage. 

Mr.  Beecher's  theological  views  have 
changed  very  much  since  he  settled  in 
Brooklyn.  He  is  now  independent  of 
connection  with  any  organized  body  ex- 
cept Plymouth  Church.  By  some  Chris- 
tians he  is  regarded  as  having  left  the 
true  faith  and  teachings  of  the  Bible ;  but 
he  is  still  the  same  earnest,  faithful 
teacher,  and  strives  to  lead  men  to  better 
thoughts  and  purer  lives. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  do  not  propose 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  nor  to  at- 
tempt such  an  exposition  of  it  as  would  be  made 
by  any  Professor  or  scientist,  but  only  so  far  to 
allude  to  it  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  real 
discussion  of  the  evening,  viz. : 

Granted  all  that  the  extremest  views  of  evo- 


lution demand,  will  it  work  change — destruction 
of  great  Christian  doctrines?  That  it  will  work 
revolution  in  philosophy,  we  know.  That  it 
has  largely  revolutionized  science  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  That  it  is  to  throw  light  upon  po- 
litical economy,  upon  national  life  and  devel- 
opment, there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  it  holds  sue- 
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cessfully  the  grounds  which  seem  to  have  been 
won  by  it  Will  it  change  our  conceptions  of 
God,  of  man,  of  destiny?  and  if  so,  to  take 
them  away,  or  to  enlarge  them,  purify  them  of 
barbarisms,  establish  them  on  solid  grounds  of 
science.  What  is  evolution?  In  its  briefest 
form  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  theory  of  gradual 
creation  as  distinguished  from  a  theory  of  im- 
mediate creation.  The  old  view  founded  upon 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  rhetorical  and  po- 
etical, believed  that  everything  was  made  at 
once,  and  by  the  positive  command  of  God. 
"Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  **He 
commanded  and  it  stood  fast."  There  is  some- 
thing sublime  and  dramatic  in  this  conception 
of  supernal  power,  and  this  has  been  the  un- 
disturbed belief  for  ages,  that  everything,  the 
earth  itself,  was  wheeled  into  existence  by  di- 
vine command,  that  all  the  vegetable  kingdom 
lay  in  a  book  of  design  before  God,  and  He 
commanded  the  grass,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  and 
they  sprang  out,  as  an  architect  draw^s  the  plan 
of  a  house;  and  straightway  it  comes  into  be- 
ing; that  all  insects,  that  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
that  all  the  reptiles,  that  all  the  four  footed 
beasts  of  the  wilderness,  or  in  domesticity,  came 
into  life  upon  the  special  ordinance  and  com- 
mands of  God  the  Creator. 

That  is  the  old  view. 

The  new  view  does  it  away  entirely.  It 
traitsfers  the  divine  feat  from  individual  and 
immediate  creation  to  the  general  design  of 
God  Ivinir  far  back  in  vet  obscure  and  undc- 
vcloped  causes  in  the  nature  of  things  which 
he  had  implanted — generic,  as  distinguished 
from  special.  To  begin  at  the  remotest  days,  it 
is  held  that  the  ether,  impalpable,  invisible, 
.has  in  it  secreted,  inherent  elements  by  which 
it  gradually  passes  through  changes  to  con- 
densed form,  to  fluids,  at  last  to  solidity,  and 
then  by  grindings  and  vast  cyclopcan  changes 
it  becomes  fit  for  the  lower  forms  of  life  in  veg- 
etation ;  afterward,  the  fish  tribes ;  then  the  tribes 
in  which  are  ranked  the  vermin,  as   it  were; 


tlien  the  four  footed  beasts ;  and  last,  man ;  and 
that  some  tendency  to  unfold,  to  develop,  runs 
on,  not  only  among  nations  and    men,  but  in 
every  element  of  religion,  in  every  element  of 
social  life,  in  every  governmental  element,  so 
that,  as  a  tree  first  starts  from  a  single   seed, 
throwing  down  its  root,  up   its  stem,  branch 
after  branch,  in  steady  succession   and  evolu- 
tion, until  it  comes  to  the  period  of  ripeness, 
and  shows  then  its  fiowersj  and  its  fruit,  and  its 
seed ;  and  at  last  is  consummated  by  a  series  of 
continuous  unfoldings — so  the  whole  world  has 
been,  so  man  has  been.     Now  this  doctrine  has 
itself  been  subject  to  evolution,  as  all  great  dis- 
coveries of  truth  are.     It  had  its  infancv,  when 
a  few  men,  such  as  Newton  and  Galileo,  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  great  heretics  of  their 
age,    standing    apart  from    their    fellow-men, 
simply  by  the  fact  that  they  saw  further.  Little 
by  little  other  men  caught  their  inspirations, 
until,  by  and  by,  it  became  respectable,  for  the 
heresies  of  to-day  are,  if  well  placed,  the  ortho- 
doxies of  the  next  generation.    And  in  this  way 
it  has  come  to  its  present  state,  and  even  within 
our  easy  memory  it  began  to  be  esteemed  as  a 
solid  science.     Thirty  years  ago,  and  it  was  all 
in   the  air,  with  the  exception  of  a  few ;  but  to- 
dav  I  aver  that  there  is  not  a  scientific  man  un- 
der forty  years  of  age,  of  reputible  attainment, 
that  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion,— not   in    every   application   of    it;   not    in 
every  method  of  explaining  the  theory.     There 
are,  as  yet,  multiplied  discussions  and  debates 
within  the  bodv  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
but  it  is  the  working  theory  of  every  working 
scientist  on  the  globe.     Germany  long  resisted 
it.     Germany  leads  to-day.     The  French  schtwl 
were  verv  cautious  of  it.     They  have  yielded 
their  caution,  and  it  is  the  reigning  philosophy 
of  the  scientific  schools  to-dav.     Enjjland  has 
been  eminent,  in   that  it  was  given   to  Herbert 
Spencer  and  to  Charles  Darwin,  to  give  to  that 
doctrine   an    exposition    more   complete,  more 
comprehensive,  more  convincing  than   it  had 
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ever  had  at  the  hands  of  any  other.  It  has 
been  received  with  great  caution  in  America, 
but  it  has  been  received ;  and  that  too,  not  alone 
by  the  school  of  skepticism — it  has  been  said 
by  theolastic  disciples  as  well  as  atheistic  disci- 
ples.    It  is  coming  to  be  common  ground. 

Now  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
theory  or  doctrine  of  evolution  if  it  were  not 
for  man.  This  is  the  critical  point,  and  this  is 
the  point  where  there  is  a  vaster  discrepancy 
between  the  general  believers  of  evolution  as 
between  the  extremes.  Haeckel  holds  in  the 
boldest  manner  and  with  the  extrcmest  ex- 
position that  man  is  nothing  but  the  unfolding 
of  the  lower  animals ;  that  there  has  been  no 
break ;  that  he  is  a  prolongation  of  the  inferior 
animal  tribe.  But  Mivart  holds,  and  Wallace 
holds,  and  Gray  holds,  that  up  to  that  point  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  acted  pure  and  simple,  but 
that  then  came  in  some  special  and  divine  im- 
pulse that  created  a  new  era  as  it  were,  or 
raised  evolution  to  a  higher  level  than  it  had 
before.  So  that  the  theistic  evolutionists  tend 
to  belief  in  the  compound  theory — namely: 
Man  is  the  ascent  from  the  animal.  I  know 
not  why  we  should  call  it  a  descent  In  one 
point  of  view  it  may  be  said  to  be,  as  we  say 
children  descend  from  their  parents.  I  prefer 
the  term  ascent  when  applying  it  to  man ;  that 
he  springs  from  ancestors  that  were  a  part  of 
the  brute  creation.  Here  is  the  point  where  to- 
day there  is  the  most  doubt,  the  most  repug- 
nance; and  on  behalf  of  the  great  religious 
public  there  is  this  unworthy  fear  that  comes 
up  whenever  any  new  development  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  nature  is  made.  They  are 
afraid  it  will  sweep  away  the  foundation  of 
their  faith.  An  unworthy  fear.  A  faith  that 
trembles  and  totters  every  time  God  speaks  is 
not  a  faith  that  should  sustain  any  sect  nor 
any  body  of  men.  But  that  old  practice  of 
firing  a  Bible  at  every  new  thing  ought  at  last 
to  come  to  an  end.  They  fired  it  at  the  sun  and 
astronomy,  and  it  came  back  on  their  heads, 


and  astronomy  marched  on.  They  fired  it  at 
geology,  and  geology  triumphed,  and  men  had 
to  find  new  constructions  for  their  Bible.  They 
are  firing  it  now  at  the  origin  of  man,  and  they 
will  take  it  back  with  new  constructions  again. 
For  I  hold  that  then  was  not  the  first  time 
when  God  wrote  on  tablets  of  stone,  that  He 
wrote  His  thought  on  the  vaster  strata  of  stone 
that  run  around  the  globe,  and  that  mark  the 
great  epochs  of  time.  There  He  has  written, 
and  at  last  a  man  has  been  found  worthy  to  un- 
loose the  roll,  and  to  read  the  writings  thereof; 
and  we  are  reading  the  history  of  God's 
thoughts  and  His  creation  in  the  geological 
page,  and  we  are  reading  it  now,  and  further 
along  on  that  page  that  unfolds  to  us  the  origin 
of  animal  life,  not  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
alone,  but  of  its  populations,  and  chiefly  of  man 
himself.  That  men  should  be  afraid  of  these 
things  indicates  a  want  of  stability  of  faith — a 
want  of  poise.  They  are  not  the  men  that  can 
say  in  the  puffs  of  unbelief  and  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  world,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  that  nothing  can  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  things 
present,  things  to  come,  hight,  depth,  or  any 
other  creature.  I  am  not  afraid  of  seeing 
Christianity  swept  away.  Anything  that 
can  be  swept  away  ought .  to  be  swept  away. 
But  I  hold  that  the  foundations  of  God 
stand  sure,  and  in  the  near  future  .this 
very  doctrine  of  evolution  that  so  alarms 
many  of  the  churches  and  many  ministers 
will  be  found  to  be  a  soil  down  into  which 
the  roots  of  Christian  doctrine  will  go,  and 
they  will  be  no  longer  controvertable.  In 
this  matter,  then,  of  the  evolution  of  man,  I 
find  great  repugnance,  great  fear,  more  than 
doubt.  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  There  are  a 
great  many  men  who  think  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  the  story  of  man,  to  have  come 
down  from  a  monkey,  and  so  they  make  a 
little  pile  of  mud  and  call  that  the  beginning  of 
man — created  out  of  dust.     Which  is  the  worst. 
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a  living  monkey  or  a  pile  of  mud?  Look  at  the 
man  as  God  creates  him  in  every  generation. 
What  is  he?  What  is  the  new  born  child? 
Eyes  that  cannot  see,  ears  that  cannot  hear, 
hands  that  cannot  handle,  feet  that  cannot 
walk,  and  tongue  that  cannot  speak — a  little 
engine  of  suction,  that  is  all.  Nothing;  zero 
with  potentiality,  that  is  all.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  hopelessly,  simply  useless,  that  lies 
in  the  arms  of  love  without,  absolutely  without 
any  use  in  the  world,  it  is  the  new  born  babe. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  earth  that  is  born  so  far 
from  its  real  self  as  a  child.  A  colt  is  a  great 
deal  riper  at  birth.  A  fly  is  perfectly  ripe.  The 
lower  down  you  go  in  creation  the  more  nearly 
pKirfect  are  the  inferior  things  of  birth,  and  the 
higher  you  ascend  the  longer  is  the  period 
preliminary,  and  the  longer  is  the  childhood, 
and  man  the  longest,  because  he  has  come 
through  those  debatable  stations,  through 
which  the  animal  kingdom  passes,  and  has  to 
go  through  them  again  in  obscurity  to  attain  to 
the  real  man  that  now  exists  and  governs  the 
world.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  as  leave 
come  down  from  a  monkey,  as  from  anything 
else,  provided  I  am  sure  that  I  am  come. 
There  are  a  great  many  men  who  say  they 
won't  descend  from  him.  Well,  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes.  If  they  choose  to  remain 
there,  let  them.  I  do  not  aflirm  my  belief  in 
the  descent  of  man  from  the  monkey.  To 
speak  the  very  truth  he  is  not  worthy  of  such 
parentage.  It  is  not  the  teaching  of  these 
schools  that  he  descended  from  the  monkey 
along  the  line  of  development  from  the  higher 
things,  tracing  them  back,  they  are  found  to  go 
back  to  less  complicated,  and  still  less,  and  still 
less.  If  you  take  the  oak  and  the  pine,  they  are 
as  far  apart  as  possible,  it  would  seem.  You  go 
back  one  step,  and  they  are  still  widely  apart. 
You  go  back  again  a  step,  and  still  another,  and 
it  is  not  until  you  get  back  to  the  mosses  that 
you  find  the  starting  point  where  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  each  of  these  unite  and   are  found. 


Then     these     qualities     branch      and    unfold 
gradually,     one     running     out     into  the    oak 
family,   and   the   other  running    out    into   the 
pine  family.     And  the  theory  in  reg^ard  to  the 
descent  of  man  along  the  line  of  the   monkey 
is  that,  when  you  go  back  of  the  monkey  one 
generation,  two  generations,  three  g-enerations 
you  come  to  a  point  of  time  in  which  we  have  a 
common  ancestor,  and  that  then  there  was  this 
variation  which  lies  at  the  foundation   of  the 
Darwinian  system,  and  that  the  monkey  with 
his  bone  and  muscle  went  off   one  way,   and 
man,  with  his  nerve  and   brain,  went   off   the 
other  from   that  common   ancestor,   and    that 
man  descends  and  unfolds  in   the   line  of  his 
distinctive  peculiarities,  while  the  great  Simian 
tribe  come  up  along  their  line.     It  is   the  great, 
great,  great,  grandfather  of  the  monkey  that  is 
our  ancestor. 

Well  now,  without  stopping  to  discuss  this, 
and  only  saying  that  there  is  no  proof  yet — 
there  is  not  even  such  proof  as  creates  the  same 
probability  that  exists  in  regard  to  other  de- 
partments of  evolution — there  are  a  great  many 
things  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  that  must 
be  taken  for  granted ;  and  yet  you  cannot  help 
it.  I  see  a  road  going  into  a  river ;  I  see,  away 
down  the  stream,  a  road  emerging.  1  have 
never  crept  along  the  bottom  to  see  tliat  there 
was  a  continuous  road,  nor  has  anybody  else, 
and  yet,  anybody  riding  to  that  bank,  seeing 
where  this  road  ends  on  this  side,  and  where 
another  road  begins  on  that  side,  will  say: 
"Why,  there  is  a  ford."  You  have  got  no  proof 
of  it,  and  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  mind 
you  would  connect  the  two,  and  very  prop)erly. 

The  doctrine  of  hypothesis,  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  a  little  more  in  extension  in  a 
few  minutes-  namely,  a  guess,  a  sagacious 
guess,  which  conforms  to  facts  and  explains: 
that  which  throws  the  lights  of  solution  on  ob- 
scure questions,  which  has  no  disagreement  at 
any  point;  that  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  evi- 
dence, for  belief.    I  shall  have  to  show  in  a  mo- 
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mcnt  that  it  was  the  only  ground  on  which 
many  of  the  most  important  universally  accept- 
ed sciences  stand ;  and  so  there  are  many  lacu- 
nay  many  points  where  there  is  a  broad  gulf 
between  the  hither  and  the  thither  side;  but 
there  is  this  to  be  remarked :  that  these  gulfs  in 
many  lines  are  gradually  filling  up,  and  that 
every  ten  years  connects  some  lines  and  other 
lines,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  presump- 
tion that  those  that  are  widely  separated  yet — 
between  the  conclusion,  theorv  and  the  facts  in 
the  case — that  they,  too,  will  follow  in  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  others,  and  will  gradually  close  up, 
so  that  we  shall  have  an  incontrovertible  chain 
of  facts  running  from  the  theory — from  the  hy- 
pothesis back — the  whole  history  in  facts. 
There  is  found,  tracing  back  the  human  family, 
no  human  skeleton,  in  clay,  in  sand,  in  rock, 
that  is  an  intermediary  link  between  the  animal 
and  the  man.  There  is  a  vast  gulf  there.  But 
we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  world  has 
scarcely  been  searched  yet  by  the  geologist. 
We  do  not  know  what  may  exist.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  therefore,  that  is  problematical. 

Now  I  am  going  to  take  it  at  the  strongest, 
not  that  I  am  actually  prepared  to  believe  and 
to  demonstrate  that  man  is  an  extension  favor- 
able and  progressive  from  the  inferior  tribes, 
but  taking  for  granted  that  he  is,  now  then, 
how  is  it  going  to  affect  the  great  executive 
doctrine  of  Christianity — the  existence  of  God ; 
design,  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence ;  the 
doctrine  of  prayer;  the  question  of  the  Bible; 
the  character  of  man  as  a  sinful  being ;  the  doc- 
trine of  conversion ;  the  church  and  its  institu- 
tions; and  immortality  or  existence  hereafter? 

My  own  impression  is,  that  all  those  doctrines 
are  on  the  eve  of  having  subtended  under  them 
the  fruits  of  science,  and  that  there  is  coming  to 
us  here  not  the  skepticisms  or  the  heresies  that 
are  now  so  much  dreaded,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  laid  under  these  great  executive  tloctrines 
of  Christianitv,  a  foundation  that  no  man  can 
shake,  even  taking  this  extrcmest  view.     Nay, 


the  modified  view  which  is  held  by  Mivart, 
probably  by  Charles  Darwin — though  he  has 
given  no  absolute  statement  on  that  subject — 
held  by  Gray,  held  by  Prof.  Wallace,  who  was 
the  contemporary  discoverer  with  Charles  Dar- 
win, of  the  theory  of  descent  and  development 
— they  holding  that  man  in  part  is  an  animal, 
showing  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
developed  from  a  lower  tribe,  but  admitting,  and 
attempting  to  prove  in  some  degree  that  there 
came  in  a  special  creative  act  in  his  case,  by 
which  he  was  clothed  with  a  higher  reason,  w^ith 
moral  sensibility,  with  imagination,  with  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  that  man  is  at  once  a  crea- 
ture descended  from  God  in  his  higher  qualities, 
and  from  the  natural  man — the  animal  man — in 
his  lower  estate ;  and  that,  as  to  his  body,  it  came 
up  as  every  other  claim  has  along  the  line  of 
development,  but  as  to  its  spiritual  nature,  that 
was  breathed  into  him  by  a  Supernal  Power, 
and  that  the  actual  development  of  the  moral, 
intelligent  being  in  man  created  an  era  and  an 
epoch  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 

Now  it  is  this  descent  of  man  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  as  it  respects  the  base  faculties  of 
the  brain,  the  basilar  qualities.  It  is  this  that 
throws  more  light  on  theology  than  any  dis- 
closure that  has  been  made  for  years. 

This,  then,  being  the  general  doctrine — the 
doctrine  of  evolution — does  it  destroy  our  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  God?  Is.it  the  athe- 
istical tendency,  as  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton, 
said  it  was  thoroughly  atheistic?  I  hold,  so  far 
from  it,  that  it  leaves  the  question  where  it  was 
before,  only  a  little  stronger.  How  does  it 
eliminate  the  idea  of  God  from  creation?  It  is 
said  that  nature  was  endued  with  all  the  neces- 
sary qualities,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of 
calling  in  anything  supernal.  If,  according  to 
Darwin,  according  to  Haeckel,  matters  of  its 
own  nature  had  the  power  of  unfolding — varia- 
tion playing  all  the  time  against  heredity — two 
tendencies,  the  one  to  continue  in  the  same 
line,  and  the  other  to  vary ;  and  the  strife  be- 
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tween  those  two  qualities  producing  a  new  de- 
velopment, new  Kpccies,  new  combinations,  and 
then  comes  in  the  theory  that  all  things  have  an 
overplus  of  life; seeds  by  the  million,  more  than 
the  earth  can  sustain — something  has  got  to 
perish.  A  single  fish  oftentimes  gives  in  the 
spawn  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
creatures.  In  a  hundred  years  the  human  race, 
would  crowd  each  other  if  there  was  no  death, 
if  everything  came  from  infancy  to  perfection 
in  this  world.  This  lavs  the  foundation  for 
struggle  for  existence.  The  weakest  go  to  the 
wall.  Those  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate, to  the  conditions,  survive,  and  they  go  on 
to  better  conditions  of  the  race; they  grow  from 
lower  to  higher;  from  worse  to  better;  from 
weaker  to  stronger;  from  simple  to  more  mul- 
tiplex. 

Maeckel  says  this  requires  no  other  consider- 
ation than  that  is  the  inherent  nature  of  matter. 
How  came  it  to  be  inherent  in  matter.'  How 
came  it  there.'  The  necessity  of  a  creator 
is  not  taken  away,  but  rather  augmented.  It  is 
a  larger  problem ;  it  is  a  sublimer  thought  of 
God  that  it  was  in  His  soul  to  cast  out  matter, 
and  in  touching  with  something  of  Himself, 
letting  it  go  on  in  the  long  period  of  self-crea- 
tion under  his  eye,  and  under  the  movement  of 
th.it  impulse  which  His  soul  gave  to  it  in  the 
beginning.  It  does  not  take  away  design;  it 
carries  it  back,  and  the  design  is  generic,  in- 
stead of  specific. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  a  man  to  say  that 
Cjod  created  some  plants  and  arid  sands.  Di- 
vine design.  Others  say  he  created  other  plants 
out  of  the  rifts  and  seams  of  the  rock,  whilst 
others  are  adapted  to  deep  and  rich  soil ;  some 
can  stand  in  the  hyperborean  regions.  Divine 
wisdom!  And  some  will  grow  only  under  a 
tropical  sun.  Divine  wisdom  I  And  men  say 
you  destroy  all  those  evidences  of  special  de- 
sign. No,  you  don't.  You  merely  take  them 
from  the  special  and  carry  them  further  back 
and  sav:  *'God  created  the  world  and  matter  in 


such  a  way  that  it  had  in  itself  a  royal  power  of 
unfolding  and  adapting." 

But  men  say  that  there  is  no  possible  evi- 
dence that  a  scientist  can  bring  for  the  existence 
of  a  God.  You  cannot  see ;  you  cannot  hear; 
you  cannot  handle.  He  does  not  speak.  You 
have  no  evidence  that  His  hand  is  present  any- 
where; nor  are  there  any  tests  either  in  the 
laboratory  or  in  the  scale,  nor  in  any  field  of 
investigation.  No  man  ever  met  Him,  no  man 
ever  heard  Him,  no  man  ever  saw  Him;  there- 
fore we  say :  "there  is  no  positive  evidence.  He 
may  or  may  not  exist."  The  German  says: 
"He  don't."  That  is  atheistic.  The  English 
man  says  "He  may,  but  I  don't  know."  That 
is  agnostic.  The  theist  says,  "He  does."  And 
the  theory  of  evolution  has  these  three  schools 
of  disciples. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned  that  we 
cannot  prove  God  by  any  chemical  or  scientifi. 
cal  facts,  that  is  so.  You  cannot ;  nor  can  vou 
prove  the  existence  of  a  single  human  being  by 
any  such  test  as  that.  That  there  is  a  body  you 
can  show ;  but  you  cannot  by  any  scientific  test 
tell  me  that  there  is  lambent  love,  glowing  im- 
agination within  that  person.  You  neither  can 
see  it,  nor  measure  it,  nor  taste  it,  nor  smell  it, 
nor  bring  any  particular  sense  to  bear  upon  it. 
You  will  have  to  say:  "It  is  probable."  You 
have  to  say  that  by  the  results  which  come 
from  it  we  regard  the  fact  that  there  is  an  exist- 
ence of  life,  power,  will,  reason,  in  the  individ- 
ual, but  it  is  a  question  which  science  has  to 
dismiss.     It  cannot  touch  it. 

Now  the  existence  of  God   may  be  certainly 
proved  as  an  hypothesis.       An  hypothesis  is  a 
glorious    guess  which    proves  to  be   sagacious; 
wiiich  conforms  itself   to  all  facts   know  n  and 
successively    disclosed;    which    gives    explana- 
tions which  otherwise  never  could  be  found  of 
mysterious  conditions  of  things.     Looked  at  in 
that  light,  I  atlirm  that  the  easiest  way  of   look- 
ing at  the  existence  of  God  is  upon  the  hypoth- 
esis that  he  is  a  will,  an   intelligence,  an  execu- 
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tive  being  somewhere,  for  some  reason  undis- 
closed to  our  lower  senses,  but  that  the  world 
and  all  its  history  can  be  better  explained  on 
the  theory  of  an  intelligent  Creator  lying  back 
of  all  phenomena  and  steering  all  in  the  large 
sea  of  eternal  things — that  theory  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  makes  everything  on  earth  easier 
to  explain  than  any  other  theory  does.  It 
throws  light  on  dark  places. 

Do  you  know  what  hypothesis  does  f  There 
are  two  extremes,  one  of  which  these  German 
philosophers  admit  and  advocate,  and  the  other 
of  which  does  the  very  antithesis — they  scorn- 
fully deny.  Did  you  ever  study  the  doctrine  of 
atoms  and  molecules  ?  What  is  an  atom  ?  It 
is  the  last  speck  of  matter  that  has  become  so 
reduced  by  division  that  it  cannot  be  divided 
again.  How  large  is  it  ?  It  is  probably  so 
small  that  a  million  would  not  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  strongest  microscope  that  ever  was 
made  on  earth.  No  man  ever  saw  it;  no  man 
ever  measured  it.  No  man  ever  knew  its  color 
nor  its  shape. 

What  is  a  molecule  ?  A  cluster  of  these 
atoms.  Now  that  is  chemistry.  Chemistry  to- 
day is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  theory  of 
matter  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  atoms  and 
molecules.  You  take  that  away  and  chemistry 
has  got  no  bottom  as  it  stands  to-day.  And  yet 
who  doubts  that  ?  It  has  become  a  practical 
art.  Men  universally  believe  in  chemistry,  not 
in  everything  that  appears  in  chemical  books, 
but  the  grand  science  of  chemistry  stands  in 
the  hypothesis  of  imponderable,  invisible  atoms 
and  the  quantities  of  matter  are  an  aggregation 
of  them  into  molecules,  and  the  capacity  of  dis- 
solving molecules  back  and  forming  them  in 
other  ways — this  is  the  hypothesis  of  molecules 
and  atoms  on  which  chemistrv  stands. 

Go  to  the  very  opposite  extreme.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  the  existence  of  a  God  is  a  nobler 
conception.  It  transcends  our  re*ison,  just  as 
much  as  the  other  hypothesis  transcends  our 
special  instruments  to  examine;    and  the  man 


that  can  believe  in  chemistry  as  based  upon  the 
atomic  molecular  theory  ought  not  to  find  any 
difficulty  in  believing  in  the  existence  of  an 
unseen  and  unheard  God  upon  the  ground  of 
an  hypothesis. 

But  there  is  another  truth  which  to  me  and 
to  multitudes  is  unspeakably  greater  than  any 
scientific  proof  or  any  near  testimony,  whether 
of  vulgar  or  of  sacred  literature.  It  is  moral  in- 
tuition. What  is  moral  intuition  ?  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  brain  so  fine  that  it  can  discern  truths 
where  coarser  brains  do  not  perceive  them — 
where  the  vibrations  of  truths  are  effectual  and 
the  soul  responds  to  them.  Here  is  a  man 
that  stands  before  a  gorgeous  picture  of  Titians' 
suffused  with  color,  and  he  says:  "I  don*t  see 
any  color."  An  artist  trembling  with  enthusi- 
asm, to  his  eye  it  drips  with  color.  The  clown 
says:  "I  wish  I  could  see  it."  "Don't  you  wish 
you  could,"  says  the  artist  to  him ;  "but  you  are 
too  coarse;  you  cannot  see  it;  these  qualities 
vibrate  on  my  finer  fibre,  and  no  man  can  tell 
me  it  is  not  there."  How  do  I  know  gener- 
osity ?  It  has  no  form,  it  has  no  shape.  Do  I 
know  heroism  ?  It  is  imponderable  and  im- 
probable in  any  way  excepting  by  the  response 
which  my  soul  gives  to  it  when  I  see  it  in  ac- 
tion. All  the  nobler  qualities  which  adorn 
human  life  are  those  that  are  presented  in  this 
mysterious  way.  So  it  is  with  the  artistic  intui- 
tion, and  so  it  is  with  the  musical  intuition. 
One  man  hearing  sound  says,  "  How  magnifi- 
cent." Were  this  whole  dome  filled  with  mixed 
and  various  sounds,  if  there  be  a  discord  his 
educated  ear  detects  it,  sifting  out  everything 
else,  as  a  motner  Hearing  her  child  cry  in  another 
room,  though  there  be  a  thousand  persons 
there,  will  hear  that  child's  cry  by  the  maternal 
chord  when  all  these  other  sounds  are  drowned 
out.  Even  tlie  father  will  say:  "  What  is  it  my 
dear  r     "My  child !     My  child ! " 

There  are  souls  that  feel  the  presence  of 
souls ;  and  when  one  has  been  lifted  up  in  qual- 
ity, in  moral  drill,  I  know  not  how  nor  where. 
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the  spirit  is  like  the  wind  that  comes  or  goes, 
and  we  know  not  whither  nor  whence — there 
are  souls  that  know  that  God  exists.  They  feel 
the  breath,  they  feel  the  quality.  Their  own 
nature  is  changed  in  such  strange  ways  that 
they  say:  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
my  God;  and  though  He  hide  Himself  at  other 
times,  nevertheless  when  He  comes.  He  comes 
to  leave  an  impression  up>on  the  soul  that  lasts, 
and  nothing  can  efface  it  or  take  it  away."  And 
this  higher  moral  intuitive  art  of  the  finer  na- 
tures is  a  better  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
than  any  demonstration  of  light  and  science 
could  make,  or  any  mere  historical  record 
could  make. 

So  then  I  have  made  up  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. It  does  not  dismiss  God  from  his  works; 
it  exalts  him  to  a  higher  station  in  our  thought 
The  conception  is  sublimer  and  better. 

Well,  does  it  not  destroy  the  Bible  ?  No,  it 
very  likely  destroys  your  way  of  looking  at  the 
Bible,  but  it  will  not  destroy  it,  either  in  its 
potency  or  in  its  existence.  The  Bible  is  what 
it  is,  and  is  thunderously  what  it  is,  and  you 
cannot  change  it  by  any  methods  of  belief  or 
any  belief  that  may  be  radiated  by  the  sun,  or 
blown  like  midnight  storms  upon  it.  It  stands 
there  as  an  everlasting  fact,  and  its  nature  is 
established  in  it 

The  Bible  is  itself  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
illustrations  and  examples  of  evolution.  There 
nre  some  people  who  think  that  God  sent  down 
for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  reporters,  and  told  them  to 
come  up  because  he  wanted  to  tell  them  some- 
thing, and  so  they  sat  down  at  a  table  and 
wrote  down  what  he  had  to  say,  and  out  came 
Genesis  and  Exodus;  and  then  they  went 
through  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy,  and 
Numbers;  and  God  kept  talking,  and  they  kept 
writing.  lie  had  it  all  fixed  for  them,  and  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  write  it  down.  That  is 
what  is  called  the  verbal  theory — the  theory  I 
that  the  Bible  was  given  word  for  word  and  i 
sentence  for  sentence  from   the  lips  of  God.     I    1 


call  in  this  age  the  verbal  theory  of  inspiration 
the  devil's  broadway  to  infidelity.  The  man 
that  holds  that  theory  in  tliis  age  of  the  world 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  he  is  not 
fit  either  to  call  himself  a  teacher,  or  to  be  a 
teacher  even  of  babes. 

What  is  the  anatomy  of  the  Bible?     I  believe 
it  to  be  simply  the  history  of  an  inspiration  of 
the  human  race.     Now  how  can  you  write  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  divine  inspiration  } 
What  is  the  inspiration  of  a  race?     As  I  hold 
it,  the  great   material  law  is  provision  enough 
for  our  material  bodies.     Human  society  is  ma- 
terial enough  for  our  social  nature.     Above  that 
is  the  imagination,  conscience,  faith,  hope,  love, 
reason.     What  is  there  to  feed  that  ?     In  this 
cacophonous   human    life,   in   all    inexplicable 
things  of  human  life,  what  can  feed  directly  the 
spiritual  man?     The  higher  range  of  cerebral 
faculties  ?     I  believe   there  is  a  universal  and 
imminent  constant   influence  flowing  directly 
from  the  bosom  of  God,  and  that  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  the   human   race.     Some  feel   it  with 
power  and  work  under  it — others  less — some  do 
not  feel  it  at  all;  just  as  a  gardner  who  puts  his 
plants  where  the  sun  can  find  them,  raises  them. 
If  the  plants  were   under  shade  they  droop;  it 
extinguishes  them.     If  he  puts  them   in  a  cave 
they  die.     And  so  men  of  different  moral  sensi- 
bilities have  in  different  ages  felt  this  mysteri- 
ous,   universal    and   imminent   soul    power   of 
God,   gradually  unfolding  their  natures,  grad- 
iijilly  developing  them   into  ascendancy.     The 
Bible   is   the   history   of    the   progress   of  this 
inspiration,  and  there  was  no  inspiration  of  this 
prophet  or  of  that  prophet,  or  of  this  singer,  or 
of  that  singer,  so  that  he  should  not  make  any 
mistakes,  but  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  human 
race,  of  men  raised  up  who  gave  a  record  for  it. 

Now  what  will  be  a  record  of  the  human 
race.  When  vou  describe  a  man  vou  tell  all  he 
knows,  and  sometimes  what  he  don't  know 
when  he  is  an  infant.  Then  when  he  comes 
up  to  boyhood,  you  give   exactly    the   horizon 
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which  he  has  around  him.  Then  when  he 
comes  up  to  early  manhood,  you  give  his 
p>osition  and  advancement  up  to  that  time. 
When  you  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible,  what  was  the  record  of  it?  It  was  a 
record  of  those  men  at  their  earliest  and  lowest 
stages.  What  did  they  believe  about  the 
heavens  and  about  the  sea.?  What  were  their 
scientific  notions.?  If  there  had  been  a  perfect 
Darwinian  theory  recorded  in  Genesis,  it 
would  have  been  a  most  fatal  argument  against 
the  inspiration  of  scripture.  You  find  there 
an  account  of  what  the  human  family  was  at 
lowest  point,  its  infancy,  and  infantile  beliefs, 
and  infantile  legends,  and  infantile  supersti- 
tions. You  go  on  a  hundred,  a  thousand  years, 
and  you  have  gone  on  step  by  step,  and  the 
human  family  rises  and  rises,  and  the  scripture 
unfolds  larger  and  larger  views  of  society,  of 
men,  of   God,  of  the  future. 

All  the  Old  Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  futurity.  You  would  not  know  from  it, 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  there  was  any  im- 
mortality. The  earlier  developed  men  did  not 
know  it,  and  the  record  of  God  is  silent  on  that 
subject,  because  it  is  a  history  of  how  men  were 
unfolded  step  by  step.  The  New  Testament 
says  itself  that  Christ  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.  You  may  find  poetic  glimpses 
and  longings  here  and  there  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  there  is  not  one  dogmatic  declaration. 
There  is  not  one  full  statement  from  Genesis 
to  Malachi  of  the  existence  of  man  after  death. 
That  is  a  fact  that  men  should  seriously  ponder, 
who  are  talking  about  men  not  believing  in  a 
future  state  and  in  a  future  punishment.  The 
church,  under  the  divine  direction,  lived  more 
than  four  thousand  years  without  having  it  re- 
vealed to  them,  not  a  particle.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  good  or  bad.  We  come 
down  now  to  the  New  Testament,  and  we  find 
the  whole  horizon  growing  wider  and  wider, 
until  vou  come  down  to  the  vcrv  end,  and  then 
the  curtain   is   lifted,  and  that  which  the  senses 


could  not  understand  in  any  other  way  is  made 
known  to  us  in  that  magnificent  and  gorgeous 
4Jrama  in  the  clouds — the  triumph  of  the  saints 
and  the  overthrow  of  all  evil,  and  the  con- 
summation of  this  mysterious  drama  of  human 
life  when  right  shall  have  prevailed  and  wrong 
shall  have  gone  under  forever  and  ever. 

This  Bible  is  a  book  that  was  written  by 
more  than  forty  authors.  Sixty -six  books  of  it 
are  separated  from  each  other,  one  by  a  hun- 
dred years,  another  by  five  hundred  years,  all 
the  way  down  containing  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion, the  history  of  its  institutions,  its  con- 
stitutional history  and  government  proceed- 
ings, its  wanderings,  its  reformations,  all  the 
elements  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
book,  written  by  different  hands  and  with  wide 
interspaces.  Now  to  undertake  to  tell  me  that 
that  book  is  directly  inspired  by  God,  so  that 
everything  that  is  said  in  it  is  a  fact,  is  to  indi- 
cate that  you  have  not  the  first  twilight  dream 
or  dawn  of  what  the  book  really  is.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  book :  for  here  vou  find  when 
men  were  absolutely  but  crawling  out  of  the 
earth,  as  it  were,  the  same  right  and  the  same 
wrong,  the  same  conscience  in  its  earliest  and 
infantile  condition  that  you  hear  in  its  manly 
tones  at  the  very  latest.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  that  book  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
poor,  on  the  side  of  the  needy,  on  the  side  of 
eternal  compassion.  That  book  has  been 
through  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  a 
stout  advocate  of  justice,  of  integrity,  of  a  pure 
and  a  humane  government.  That  book  has 
all  the  way  through  represented  God  terrible 
against  wickedness,  and  unbounded  in  goodness 
towards  righteousness,  purity,  sweetness,  and 
love.  There  is  not  a  stagger  in  it !  There  is 
not  one  license  for  sin.  There  is  not,  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  single  variation  except  to 
give  a  higher  conception  of  duty.  The  line  is 
unbroken;  and  it  is  all  the  more  marvelous 
when  you  think  how  many  ages  there  were  in 
its   writing,   and  how  many  different  men  re- 
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corded  what  was  the  hight  to  which  civilization 
had  attained  in  the  particular  ages  in  which 
they  write.  And  at  last  you  come  to  what  is 
called  the  fulness  of  time.  Look  upon  the 
magnolia  tree — it  stands  to-day,  its  branches 
without  a  leaff  but  the  life  is  in  it ;  and  when 
windy  March  shall  have  swept  away  this  cruel 
winter,  and  the  voice  of  birds  shall  be  heard 
coming  thicker  and  thicker  from  the  South,  fly- 
ing  on  odorous  wings  that  bring  balm,  and 
sweetness,  and  warmth,  and.  it  meets  the  tree 
that  now  stands  in  its  barrenness,  it  will  begin 
to  bud,  it  will  ere  long  throw  out  its  leaves. 
Still  it  will  be  an  undeveloped  tree  growing, 
but  by  and  by  those  magnificent  white  censers 
will  swell  and  open,  filled  with  the  sweetest  in- 
cense, and  lift  themselves  up  to  glorify  their 
Maker.  And  so  we  find  in  the  world  of  God,  a 
tree  of  human  life,  beginning  with  the  seed 
growing,  throwing  out  branches  hither  and 
thither,  and  leaves — preparations  for  inflor- 
escence— and  at  last  the  joyful  outburst  of 
blossom,  the  fruit  not  yet  to  be  plucked.  Well, 
the  next  question  that  would  naturally  come  up 
among  the  executive  doctrines — and  by 
that  I  mean  those  doctrines  that  lead  men 
to  a  higher  and  better  life — the  usjible  doc- 
trines of  the  church — one  of  the  most 
important  questions  among  ministers  and 
churches  is,  what  is  the  character  of  man  bv 
nature?  Is  lie  totally  depraved?  I  never  use 
that  phrase.  It  is  a  misleading  one.  Well,  is 
he  sinful?  On  that  subject,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cull  texts 
that  have  been  used  in  warfare,  until  thev  are 
battered,  and  twisted,  Jind  turned  out  of  their 
original  sense  and  meaning.  If  man  in  his 
lower  nature  is  an  animal,  and  if  his  appetite, 
lust*.,  i^assions — the  lust  of  love,  and  not  senti- 
ment— if  the  power  of  defense,  destructiveness, 
combatativeness,  hunger,  thirst,  these  strong 
elements  in  the  under-animal  life,  if  they  are  all 
in  him,  if  superinduced  upon  that  under-animal 
constitution,  there    is    a    higher    spiritual    con- 


stitution, mind  proper,  then  you  have  a   theorj- 
of  the  origin  of  evil  in  this  world  that  will  hold. 
They  say  "How  came  it  that  evil  should  be  per- 
mitted to  come  into  the  world?  "     The  question 
changes.      How  did  it  happen    that  the  world 
came    into    existence  along  this    schedule   of 
creation  ?     That  only  God  knows,  but  that  was 
the    way   in    which   he    developed    man;    and 
therefore,  when  a  man  comes  into  life  he  is  a 
pure  animal.     As  he  goes  on  a  few  years  there 
begins  to  be  a  nascent  development  of  the  social 
qualities.       Still  a   little  later  came  into  power 
the   moral   and   intellectual    elements.       Now 
there  is  sin.     It  is  a  quarrel  that  we  know  noth- 
ing of.      It  is  the  voluntary  transgression  of  a 
known  law   that  makes  sin ;  but  where  there  is, 
over  and  above  that,  ignorance,  that  is  called  in 
the  scripture  infirmity.     It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  the  later  scriptures  describe  men  with   the 
divine  instinct  in   the  Pauline   writings;  how 
they,  without  having  an^'  Darwinian    to  teach 
them   what   has   been   the  physical  origin  and 
genesis  of  man,  lay  their  statements  of  life   on 
such  grounds  that  when  you  thaw  them  out  a 
little   they   go   right   back   and    rest     on    the 
Darwinian    hypothesis.      If  you  want  to  know 
the   theory   of   what  the  old  and  new  man  is, 
take   the   seventh   and   eighth   of    Romans,  in 
which   he    says:    "I    know  the  law  is  well,  and 
just,  and  good;  I  love  it;  I  admire  it" — that  is 
the  top  of  his  head  that  is  talking.     And    when 
he  says:  *'That  which  I  would,  that  I  do  not" — 
that  is  the  bottom  of  his  head  that  has  got    the 
better  of   it.       It  is    the   animal  and  the  angel 
coupled  together.     Once  before    there  was   an 
animal    and    a    Balaam    riding    him,     and    the 
animal  was  wiser  than  the  rider. 

In  man  the  animal,  the  man,  the  primitive  man, 
the  flesh  man,  the  man  that  comes  up  from  the 
lower  strata  of  animiil  existence  and  has  super- 
induced upon  him  those  faculties  that  struggle 
to  take  the  animal  out  of  him ;  to  perfect  and 
control  him,  that  man  says:  *'I  would  do  good, 
but  evil  is  present  with  me.     I  would  not,  but  I 
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do.  I  would,  but  I  do  not.  Oh,  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  ani- 
mal death?" 

Thank  God  for  Jesus  Christ.  There  will 
come  a  day  when  there  will  be  such  a  spiritual 
force  in  the  upper  brain  that  it  will  perfectly 
control  the  lower  one.  But  see  how  sin  comes 
in.  Men  are  like  what  we  call  the  lower  ani- 
mals. I  have  seen  men  that  were  close  rela- 
tions. Men  are  related  to  the  wolf.  Now  it  is 
no  sin  for  a  wolf  to  kill  a  sheep.  It  is  no  sin 
for  a  fox  to  steal  a  goose — it  may  be  his  misfor- 
tune if  he  is  caught.  He  was  made  to  do  just 
such  things.  Selfishness  is  the  method  of  his 
existence.  He  has  but  a  very  few  fields,  rang- 
ing in  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  he  must  die  if 
he  don't  His  belly  is  his  God,  and  it  tells  him 
every  day :  "Go  out  and  kill  something  and 
eat  it,  or  I  will  kill  you,"  and  he  has  to  do  it 

Now,  when  you  rise  by  successive  unfoldings 
into  the  higher  existence  of  the  man,  those  low- 
er qualities  are  to  be  obedient  to  the  spiritual 
elements  in  him,  but  they  retain  their  old 
strength  and  they  become  sinful.  Before  man 
came  into  the  higher  state,  pride,  selfishness, 
and  murder  would  have  been  sinlessness,  but 
being  clothed  with  higher  powers,  they  have 
become  mere  slaves  and  servants  circumscribed, 
working  in  accordance  with  benevolence,  and 
purity,  and  love ;  and  there  is  where  sin  comes 
in.  On  that  score  every  man  who  lives  is  a 
sinner.  Every  man  here  knows  that  if  sin  is 
the  conflict  between  the  spiritual  man  devel- 
oped in  us  by  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  flesh  man 
that  we  bear  up  from  below,  every  man  here 
knows  that  it  is  a  discord.  Do  we  not  know 
that  man's  evening  rebukes  his  morning  every 
day  >  He  says,  "I  will  go  forth  to-day,  and  in 
my  business  I  won't  be  selfish,"  and  in  the 
evening;  "My  God,  I  have  been  all  day  sel- 
fish." We  go  forth  intending  to  be  lenient, 
and  wc  come  back  with  knitted  brow  and 
clasped  hands — we  have  been  cruel.  We  go 
forth  disinterested  and   pure  in    the  morning, 


and  in  the  evening  we  say,  "Under  what  do- 
minion have  we  been  all  day  long?" 

The  testimony  of  sinfulness  lies  with  every 
man  who  looks  at  the  facts,  and  there  is  the 
origin  of  it  There  is  the  theory  of  explana- 
tion. 

Well,  look  at  the  question  of  conversion. 
Men  have  doubted  it,  thought  there  wasn't  any 
just  foundation  for  conversion,  so  far  as  the 
Scripture  was  concerned:  They  say:  "Oh  a 
man  is  good  enough,  or  some  are."  The  Word 
of  God  says,  "Except  a  man  be  converted,  and 
become  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;"  by  which  is  meant  that 
he  shall  not  rise  into  that  state  or  kingdom,  in 
which  the  moral  feelings  constitute  the  life  and 
joy.  The  whole  presence  of  God  is  in  the 
higher  moral  sphere.  It  is  not  with  reference 
to  a  future  state,  but  simply  with  reference  to  a 
moral  condition  here  now. 

Now,  we  say  that  a  man  must  be  converted ; 
that  is  to  say  that  children  have  to  be  converted 
at  home  before  you  can  get  along  with  them. 
They  naturally  want  the  biggest  apple,  the  best 
place.  They  envy  each  other — "he  has  got  a 
bigger  piece  of  cake  than  I  have  got" ;  and  every 
child  has  to  be  taught  equity,  generosity,  pre- 
ferring others  rather  than  themselves,  and  with 
multiplied  instructions  and  some  applications. 
When  men  go  out  into  life  and  come  under 
such  a  general  conception  of  what  they  are, 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  filled  with  pow- 
er of  the  God  nature  imminent  and  universal, 
they  declare  war  against  selfishness  and  all  bas- 
ilar supremacy,  and  begin  to  walk  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit;  those  men  are  converted.  I 
do  not  think  when  a  man  is  first  converted  he 
is  a  perfect  animal  cither.  When  I  set  out  a 
flower  in  the  spring  it  is  not  perfect.  It  has 
got  to  grow.  The  converted  man  has  got  to 
run  through  all  the  stages  of  unfolding  until  he 
comes  to  the  highest  possible  forms  of  experi- 
ence that  this  world  can  allow.  But  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  possiblity  of  conversion,  and  of 
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the  need  of  it — that  is  to  say,  the  suppressions 
of  the  basilar  man  by  the  ruling  power  of  the 
spiritual  man — that  is  a  significant  definition  of 
conversion  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolutionary  philosophy ;  and  it  is  a  genuine 
one.  There  is  a  Christianity  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  evolutionary  theories;  and  indeed,  a 
great  advantage  is  gained  in  their  authority  and 
in  their  comprehensibility,  but  I  do  not  perceive 
that  the  theory  of  evolution  touches  churches  at 
all.  Certainly  it  does  not  touch  the  great  ethi- 
cal teachings  of  churches.  Do  you  know  that 
all  the  racket  in  the  world  among  the  churches 
has  been  a  quarrel  about  things  they  did  not 
understand  at  all — not  one  of  them?  When 
men  got  up  into  the  infinite,  which  they  knew 
no  more  about  than  a  beetle  bug  knows  about 
me,  then  they  got  strong,  and  got  to  swinging 
their  cohorts  about  the  field  of  geology,  and 
then  they  got  to  damning  each  other  about  va- 
rious things,  among  which  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  future,  which  they  understood  very  little. 
They  organized  themselves.  One  knew  all 
about  it,  and  the  others  didn't,  and  between 
their  prayers  t'iCy  were  damning  each  other  all 
the  world  round.  There  has  been  more  quar- 
reling in  churches  than  there  ever  was  in  gov- 
ernments; more  crueltv  in  creeds  than  in  bat- 
tics.  Turn  to  the  controversies  that  have  been 
waged.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  controversy 
about  things  that  no  one  on  either  side  knew 
anything  about.  On  the  other  hand,  on  things 
that  men  actually  do  know  there  has  never  been 
u  division  or  quarrel.  Paul  gives  us  the  sub- 
stance of  Christianity.  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  self-control."  "For  such,"  he  said, 
"there  is  no  law."  That  is  thev  leave  the  law. 
They  are  so  much  higher  that  the  law  doesn't 
find  them.  Has  there  ever  been  any  division 
of  sentiment  on  these  subjects.^ 

Here  are  a  convention  of  pomologists,  and 
they  have  catalogs  of  all  the  nurscrie>;,  and  here 
on  the  table  before  them  are  the  most   srlorious 


peaches  that  are  known ;  here  are  the  luscious 
pears,  and  here  the  gorgeous  apples.  One 
would  supp>ose  that  they  would  like  to  test  the 
quality  of  these  fruits  by  eating  them.  But  no, 
they  do  not.  They  turn  back  to  their  catalogs 
and  they  quarrel  and  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  trees  that  bore  them.  "Where  did  you  get 
your  tree?  Well,  mine  is  a  more  authoritative 
nursery  than  yours  is  that  you  got  your  tree 
from.  Mine  is  ten  times  as  good  as  yours  is. 
How  early  were  yoiu"  peaches  raised.'  What 
kind  of  manure  did  you  use.^"  And  all  such 
questions  as  these,  and  yet  here  up>on  this  table 
is  this  beautiful  fruit,  and  by  taking  it  and  break- 
ing it  open  they  could  v^ry  easily  tell  which 
is  the  best 

Now  I  hold  that  in  the  time  to  come  the  very- 
philosophy  that  is  bound  to  spring  from  the 
evolutionary  doctrine  will  clean  out  half  the 
disputes  of  the  ages  that  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
religion,  and  give  to  us  a  simpler  faith,  based  up- 
on absolute  facts,  and  which  will  tend  rather  to 
draw  men  together,  and  unite  them  in  a  blessed 
amity,  than  to  split  them  asunder,  and  drive 
them  wider  apart.  Now  churches  are  schools 
to  teach  men  higher  manners. 

Many  of  them  need  themselves  to  be  taught 
the  first  elements;  nevertheless,  there  are 
such  things  as  good  schools  and  poor  schools. 

The    evolutionarv    doctrine     will    invalidate 
neither    the    raising    nor     the     operation      of 
Christian    schools,   nor    Christian  institutions. 
Men  just  as   much   as   ever   will  be   urged  to 
charitable  consideration   of  their   fellow    men; 
the  strong  should  take  care  of  the   weak ;  the 
wise  look  after  the  ignorant;  the   polished    and 
the  refined  let  the  light  of  their  course    tempt 
the  vulgar  and  the  coarse  forward.      Churches 
are  for  the   higher  education   of   men,    higher 
than  earthly  lore,  into  this  spirit-working.      I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  exist,  whatever  the 
mode  of   scientific  philosophy,  with,  or  without 
evolution,  for  they  have  got  their  function,  and 
evolution  is  not  going  to  take   it  away    nor    in 
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any  respect  disturb  it.  It  may  take  away  some 
of  tlie  lordly  claims^  it  may  shear  off  some  of 
the  plumes,  but  it  will  not  hurt  the  church  in 
its  substantial  elements  as  an  educator  of 
morality  and  spirituality. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  element:  Has  evolu- 
tion any  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
existence?  I  think  there  is  an  analogy  very 
distinctly  traceable  in  it;  but  there  is  another 
ground  beside  that;  there  are  two  grounds  on 
which  I  say  evolution  will  not  disturb  the  con- 
viction of  man  that  he  is  immortal,  and  that  he 
lives  again  after  he  has  gone  out  of  the  bondage 
of  his  body.  The  first  is  that  the  whole  theory 
of  growing  from  lower  to  higher,  from  coarser 
to  finer,  from  simplicity  to  complexity,  that  we 
are  going  on  in  stages  of  existence,  that  whole 
theory  would  lead  naturally  a  man  to  say: 
"How  natural  it  would  be  then  after  death,  that 
we  rise  to  a  higher  development  than  we  had 
here — finer  condition,  finer  climate,  finer  soil; 
for  growth  than  the  earth  afforded  us,"  so  that, 
looking  along  the  line  of  analogy,  one  may 
prophesy  that  there  would  be  a  larger  dis- 
closure of  man  than  has  been  seen  in  this 
world.  But  there  is  another  ground  which  is  a 
peculiarly  fitted  one  to  address  to  the  scientific 
man.  Such  is  the  boundless  field  of  science 
that  no  man  can  compass  the  whole  of  it  except 
as  a  student  of  other  men*s  work.  No  man 
can  even  be  a  perfect  botinist.  It  is  well 
understood  that  no  living  man  has  capacity  to 
go  through  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  and 
be  an  expert  and  authority  on  e^vexy  department 
of  it ;  and  still  less  can  a  man  be  an  authority  in 
chemistry,  an  authority  in  geology,  an  authority 
in  biology,  or  zoology.  These  are  too  vast  for 
any  man  to  make  himself  such  an  authority, 
and  therefore  scientific  men  among  themselves, 
perceiving  that,  believe  each  other.  You  ask  a 
man,  "What  is  your  view  in  respect  to  the 
evolutionary  theory?  "  "Well,"  he  says,  "I  am 
a  metallurgist,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
mines  and  chemistry,  and  I  have  not  had   time 


to  examine  that,  but  the  men  that  are  authority 
on  these  things,  say  so  and  so,  and  we  are  ac- 
customed to  lean  on  each  other  for  authority." 
There  are  certain  men  that  say  that  such  and 
such  is  true  in  chemistry.  That  is  the  end  of 
controversy.  That  is  truth.  There  are  men 
(hat  if  they  say  so  and  so  in  geology,  that  is 
settled.  The  whole  scientific  world  would  take 
it.  They  are  authority.  They  are  experts. 
Now,  when  you  come  to  the  immortal  man  we 
need  only  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  which  is  the  habit  and  rule  of  scientific 
men  among  themselves.  Was  there  ever  a 
man  on  earth  who  had  the  right  to  say  on  the 
question  of  life  here  and  life  hereafter,  "I  am 
authority!"  It  is  Jesus  Christ  only  who  de- 
clared He  came  down  from  Heaven  and  re- 
turned there  and  had  seen  God  and  was  Him, 
and  his  whole  life  confirmed  the  claim  not  only 
translucent,  but  perfectly  full  of  light — the  light 
that  comes  into  the  world,  and  that  lighteth 
every  man.  He  certainly  is  the  supreme 
authority  on  the  question  of  the  final  destiny  of 
man,  and  He  declares  "life,  light,  and  im- 
mortality  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  men 
through  Me."  That  is  the  end  of  the  con- 
troversy  on  that  subject. 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  the  development  of 
this  doctrine  is  going  to  make  trouble  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  opposed.  Allow  me  to  say 
especially  to  young  men  who  are  purposing  to 
be  moral  teachers,  and  I  suppose  there  are  some 
such  here,  that  either  of  two  courses  is  bad; 
one,  refusing  to  open  their  eyes  or  their  ears 
and  running  away  from  it,  feeling  as  though 
there  were  endless  dangers  attending  it,  and 
they  will  have  none  of  it,  and  will  stick  to  the 
old  dogmas,  and  screw  them  up  a  little  tighter, 
and  you  will  suffocate  them,  they  will  die  for 
want  of  breath.  Then  there  is  another  class 
that  will  run  into  the  novelty,  and  will  read 
and  think  out  the  matter  and  try  to  preach  it  or 
to  write  it,  and  you  will  get  caught  at  sea  with- 
out a  cable  long  enough  to  anchor  yourself,  and 
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v/ill  founder.  Neither  of  these  two  extremes  is 
wise.  In  regard  to  all  moral  teaching,  in 
regard  to  all  preaching,  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
man  that  brings  into  the  work  the  greatest 
amount  of  sincere  charity,  the  greatest  amount 
of  real,  acting  working  force,  the  most 
emotion  and  moral  feeling,  the  keenest  sensi- 
bility as  between  truth  and  untruth,  the  keenest 
conscience  as  between  right  and  wrong,  the 
keenest  sense  of  moral  beauty  and  holy  things, 
with  fervor  and  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men,  is 
going  to  carry  the  world. 

Cold  reasoners  are  winter  when  very  little 
can  be  made  to  grow.  Men  that  are  simply 
intellectual  are  not  going  to  carry  the  world. 
The  heart  following  the  head  is  going  to  carry 
it.  Not  in  such  days  as  now  afflict  this  whole 
Northwest,  when  behind  the  sun  are  the  ice- 
bergs and  the  white  fields  of  snow,  all  its  light 
and  all  the  little  warmth  it  has  makes  nothing 
grow.  Great  pulpits  on  great  icebergs  are 
never  going  to  bring  any  summer  morally  into 
the  community,  but  when  by  and  by  the  sun, 
traveling  from  the  far  South,  comes,  and  the  ice 


has  gone,  and.  the  snows  are  melted,  and  the 
heat  begins  to  come  down,  then  every  square 
inch  will  teem  with  life  and  teem  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  step  by  step  the  summer  will  come 
and  will  reign  triumphant  over  winter.  And 
as  it  is  in  nature  so  is  it  also  in  the  moral  king- 
dom. The  men  that  bring  the  most  heart  and 
the  most  intellect  together,  the  heart  piloting 
and  the  intellect  analyzing,  the  intellect  lighting 
that  which  is  found  by  the  heart — and  the  inter- 
action of  these  two  spiritual  intelligences,  reas- 
on and  fervor  with  a  godly  life,  will  carry  the 
day  in  the  future.  Scientists  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  theologists  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  theories  and  abnormal  doc- 
trines to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  we  are  drawing  near  to  a  day  of 
prediction  when  the  light  shall  come  to  the  sun 
that  shall  stand  a  thousand  years.  The  unset- 
ting  sun  of  the  future,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  light  shall  fill  the  earth  as  the  waters  fill  the 
sea,  and  no  man  have  occasion  to  say  to  his 
neighbor,  "Know  the  Lord,"  in  that  we  all  shall 
know  Him  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest 
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HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
•  born  in  Howard  county,  Mary- 
land, on  the  1  ith  day  of  March, 
1839.  His  father's  occupation  was 
that  of  a  farmer,  though  he  found 
time  to  engage  quite  extensively  as  a 
contractor  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad.  The  son,  Arthur  P.  Gorman, 
enjoyed  but  limited  educational  privi- 
leges, and  in  1852,  when  only  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
page  in  the  United  States  Senate.  For 
this  favor  he  was  largely  indebted  to  the 
influence  and  efforts  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  then  a  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Young  Gorman  soon  became  a  great 
favorite  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  was 
advanced  from  post  to  post  until  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  postmaster  of 
that  body.  In  1 86 1,  when  the  Republi- 
cans had  secured  the  control  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  so  popular  and  acceptable  that  he 
was  retained  in  the  same  position. 

When  the  difference  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Republican  Con- 
gress culminated  in  the  President's  im- 
peachment by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gorman 
was  pronounced  and  active  in  opposition 
to  that  measure,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
removed  from  his  position  as  postmaster, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1866,  after  se^^'. 


ing  that  body  in  various  positions  for 
fourteen  years.  The  President  imme- 
diately appointed  him  Collector  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  for  the  fifth  Maryland  dis- 
trict, which  he  held  until  1869.  In  June 
of  the  same  year  he  became  a  director  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  in  June,  1872,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  that  company,  and  has  been 
regularly  re-elected  to  that  position  each 
succeeding  year  since  that  time.  In  No- 
vember of  1869  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1871,  and  in  1872 
was  elected  to  the  speakership  of  that 
body,  filling  every  post  to  which  he  was 
called  with  singular  acceptance  to  his 
constituents. 

In  1875  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  for  Howard  county, 
and  in  1879  was  re-elected  to  a  second 
term  of  four  years.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  W.  P.  Whyte  in  the 
Uniteil  States  Senate,  and  took  his  seat 
in  that  body  March  4,  1881.  He  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being,  at. that  time,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Senate,  but  has 
since  lost  that  honor;  Rhode  Island  hav- 
ing sent  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  who  was 
born  in  I841,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  in  December,  1881. 
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ARTHUR  P.  GORMAN. 


TARIFF  ON  COAL. 


Sfr,  Gorman's  Speech,  tUlivered  tm  ike  United  Siaies  Settate,  Feb,  ytk,  18S2. 


Mr.  President:  As  a  rule  I  have  voted 
for  moderate  reductions  on  the  articles  contain- 
ed in  the  tariff  schedules,  but  there  arc  quite  a 
number  of  items  which  the  committee  have  re- 
ported where  the  duty  is  continued  precisely  as 
it  is  to-day.  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Davis]  in 
the  face  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  also  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  who  have  recommended  a 
reduction  of  one-third  of  the  duty  now  imposed 
on  coal.  Knowing  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Finance  Committee  are  not  infallible  in 
these  matters,  and  knowing,  also,  that  on  many 
articles  in  the  list  no  reductions  whatever  have 
been  made,  and  for  reasons  perfectly  sound  and 
good,  that  the  article  would  not  stand  a  reduc- 
tion without  bringing  the  American  article  into 
competition  with  the  foreign  article,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  both  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  have  jnade  a  decided 
mistake  in  the  recommendation  which  they 
have  made. 

The  duty  on  coal  of  seventy-five  cents  a  ton, 
is  to-day  barely  sufficient  to  protect  that  inter- 
est, so  far  as  the  Atlantic  coast  is  concerned. 
The  duty,  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  shown,  formerly  ranged  from  $1.75  a  ton 
to  $1  a  ton.  The  history  of  the  reduction  in 
the  past  is  probably  not  familiar  to  all  the  Sena- 
tors present;  but  the  reduction  was  never 
thought  of  until  after  some  American  capital- 
ists, particularly  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
country,  had  invested  in  the  coal  mines  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and   from    that  dav   to  this   thev    have 


sought  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  coal  until,  final- 
ly, the  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  which  ad- 
mitted it  free  of  duty  from  the  Canadian  prov- 
inQes.  When  that  terminated  the  duty  was 
placed  at  $1  per  ton,  and  finally,  in  1875,  it  was 
reduced  to  the  present  rate,  the  reduction  being 
in  greater  proportion  than  upon  any  other  ar- 
ticle in  the  tariff  schedules. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  great  reduction  which 
has  been  made  in  the  cost  of  the  railroad  trans- 
portation of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  seaboard 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  vears,  it  would  be 
simply  impossible  for  the  coal-miners  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia,  located  at  any  dis- 
tance more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  tide, 
to  compete  with  this  English  coal;  and  to-day 
that  great  industry,  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  so  well  described,  the  own- 
ers of  the  mines,  the  men  who  have  invested 
millions  in  them,  who  have  been  compelled,  on 
account  of  competition,  to  reduce  the  amount 
paid  to  miners  to  the  lowest  possible  living 
point,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  having  been  done 
only  after  consultation  with  the  workmen 
themselves,  do  not  reap  a  profit  of  twenty-three 
cents  a  ton  on  all  the  coal  mined  and  carried  to 
tide  water  in  this  country.  Twenty-three  cents 
a  ton  is  above  the  average  of  the  royalty  to  the 
owner  of  the  product  itself,  and  that,  too,  as  1 
have  stated,  with  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
transportation  from  the  mines  to  the  sea- 
board. 

Taking  the  railroad  freight  for  the  shipment 
of  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  W^est  Virsrinia  coal- 
fields  to-day,  to  New  York,  including  the  ship- 
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ping  charges,  the  cost  of  the  coal  actually  upon 
the  cars  amount  to  $4.27  a  ton,  whereas,  it  is 
sold  in  New  York  for  $4.00,  average,  during  the 
year.  A  reduction  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
on  this  coal  will  enable  the  foreign  owners  of 
coal  to  supply  the  entire  market,  or  else  the 
American  coal  operator  must  reduce  either  one 
of  two  things,  either  that  which  is  paid  to  the 
miners  for  mining  it,  or  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies for  transportation ;  and  when  I  state  to 
the  Senate  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
about  half  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile,  it  will  be  read- 
ily seen  that  the  railroads  cannot  reduce  their 
present  rate.  Therefore  the  reduction  must 
come  from  the  man  who  mines  the  coal.  The 
owner  of  the  mine  gets  a  bare  return,  less  than 
half  the  value  of  his  product  as  compared  with 
other  articles.  The  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
in  the  British  possessions  arc  all  within  ten  to 
twenty  miles  from  tide  water.  The  mining- 
cars  that  enter  the  mines  are  hoisted  from  the 
mines  and  run  directly  on  the  ship,  and  the  coal 
is  dumped  at  scarcely  any  cost. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan]  in 
the  speech  which  he  has  just  delivered,  has 
stated  that  a  tax  up>on  coal  is  a  tax  upon  every 
fireside  in  this  land.  Why,  Mr.  President,  he 
could  not  have  listened  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  For  domestic 
purposes  east  of  the  AUeghanies — and  that  is 
the  only  portion  of  this  country,  except  it  be  in 
California  or  Oregon,  where  the  soft  coals  are 
used  for  domestic  purposes — this  duty  docs  not 
affect  a  single  consumer  of  coal. 

I  say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  of 
the  40,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  mined  in  this 
country,  of  the  eight  or  ten  million  consume<l 
in  the  North,  there  is  not  one  ton  of  soft  coal 
consumed  for  domestic  purposes,  to  a  thousand 
tons  of  anthracite ;  and  the  cost  of  the  anthracite 
to  the  consumer  is  not  regulated  either  by  the 
soft  coals  of  this  country,  or  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  anthracite  interest  has  a  monopo- 
ly of  that  trade.     The  Pennsylvania  interest  to- 


day controls  the  prices  in  the  markets  of  the 
Morld  in  anthracite  coal;  and  notwithstanding 
the  combinations  which  were  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Coke],  the  cost  of 
coal  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  reduced  one- 
half.  Legislation  to-day  will  not  affect  that 
question,  but  it  will  affect  the  great  interest  of 
bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coals  that  are 
brought  to  the  sea-board. 

The  coals  in  the  State  of  Alabama  to  which 
the  Senator  has  alluded,  do  not  come  in  compe- 
tition with  the  British  coal.  In  the  last  year 
there  were  only  thirty  tons  of  it  taken  from 
Mobile,  in  the  State  which  the  Senator  repre- 
sents. His  coals  do  come  in  competition,  how- 
ever, with  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  coals, 
because  the  transportation  west  of  the  AUegha- 
nies enables  them  to  take  it  four  or  five  hun- 
dred miles  inland.  That  is  a  competition  which 
you  will  have  at  all  times,  with  or  without  this 
tariff. 

In  1872  we  only  imported  into  this  country 
490,000  tons  of  coal,  and  yet  your  revenue  was 
$606,000  because  your  duty  was  $1.25  a  ton. 
Now  the  importations  have  increased  from  490,- 
000  tons  in  that  year  to  856,491  tons  in  1882, 
and  your  duty  being  in  1882  only  75  cents  a 
ton,  your  revenue  was  $596,791.27,  or  less 
than  it  was  in  1872  when  you  had  only  half  the 
coal  brought  into  this  country  that  you  had  in 
1882.  Now,  the  Senator  can  see  that  if  you  re- 
duce the  duty  from  seventy-five  to  fifty  cents  a 
ton,  you  can  bring  in  a  million  tons  of  coal  in 
1884,  and  yet  not  have  more  revenue  than  you 
had  last  year. 

I  am  aware  that  the  greater  amount  of  the 
coal  that  is  imported  into  this  country  reaches 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  foreign  coal  docs  reach 
Boston  and  all  the  New  England  ports,  and  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  in- 
stead of  affecting  a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity, it  has  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  of 
all  your  American  coal.  If  this  were  an  article 
that  I  believed  could  stand  the  slightest  reduc- 
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tion,  I  would  not  be  here  asking  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  rate  of  duty  that  is  existing 
to-day ;  but,  as  I  have  stated  before,  there  are 
hundreds  of  articles  on  this  list  where  no  reduc- 
tion has  been  made. 

Not  only  is  the  coal  interest  affected  by  this 
reduction,  but,  as  it  is  well  known  by  all,  the 
coastwise  trade  must  be  carried  on  in  American 
vessels,  and  if  you  destroy  our  coal  trade,  if  you 
impair  it,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  our  coast- 
i^ise  trade?  I  beg  to  remind  my  friend  from 
]4aine,  whose  State  and  section  are  interested 


in  ships  as  well  as  in  free  coal,  that  the  coast- 
wise trade  is  very  seriously  affected  whenever 
you  destroy  this  interest  From  Georgetown, 
the  ships  of  Maine  leave  with  coal  for  ever}- 
port  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast 
It  is  an  immense  tonnage.  I  have  not  the  fig- 
ures before  me  to  show  the  number  of  tons 
transported,  but  it  is  all  in  American  vessels; 
and  if  you  break  down  this  interest,  not  only 
will  the  coal-miner,  and  the  coal-operator,  and 
the  coal-owner  be  touched,  but  the  vessel-own- 
ers will  be  very  seriously  affected 
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CHARLES  H.  VANWYCK. 


HARLES  H.  VAN  WYCK 
was  born  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New     York,     in    November, 

^    1824,  where  he  lived  and  attended 

M^  school  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
completed  his  education  at  Rutger's  Col- 
lege, in  New  Jersey,  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law.  Upon  completing  his 
legal  studies  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practiced  in  his  native  State. 

In  1850  he  was  elected  District  Attor- 
ney for  Sullivan  County,  and  attended 
to  the  duties  of  that  office  until  1856. 
He  was  diligent  and  thorough  in  his 
work,  and  commanded  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all,  by  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. 

When  the  dark  days  of  trial  came 
upon  his  country,  he  offered  his  services 
to  her,  and  left  his  place  at  the  bar  for 
the  dangers  of  the  camp  and  field.  lie 
entered  ihe  army  as  Colonel  of  the 
Tenth  Legion — the  Fiftj'-sixth  regiment 
of  New  York  Volunteers — and  was 
mustered  out  a  Brigadier-General.     He 


was  among  the  foremost  on  the  battle- 
field, and  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
watchful  in  the  camp. 

He  has  served  four  terms  ni  Congress, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Thirty -sixth 
and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses  before  the 
war,  and  of  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-first 
Congresses  after  his  return  from  the 
army. 

In  1874  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and 
settled  in  Nebraska  City,  where  he  has 
since  resided  and  practiced  his  profession. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  in  1876,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  preparing  for  the  young  State 
the  wise  constitution  under  which  it  has 
prospered  and  grown  so  rapidly. 

He  was,  also,  active  in.  framing  the 
laws  through  which  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  have  been  so  efficiently  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  served  in  the  State 
Senate  for  four  years,  from  1876  to  1880, 
and  was  then  elected  to  succeed  Senator 
Paddock,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
taking  his  seat  March  4,  1881. 
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RATES  OF  PENSIONS. 


J/r.    Van  Wyck\s  Speech,  delivered  in  the  United  State*  Senate,  Feb,  98ik,  18813. 


Mr.  President:  The  Senate  will  indulge 
me  in  stating  the  reason,  substantially,  why  a 
portion  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  reported 
in  favor  of  the  House  bill.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  were  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to  this  class,  and  possibly  to  other  classes 
of  cases,  while  a  minority  of  the  committee  pro- 
posed an  indefinite  postponement. 

Each  of  the  other  amendments  has  been  fully 
explained.  While  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  is  so  plain  and  simple  as  to  need  no 
explanation,  the  principal  object  of  myself  and 
colleague  on  the  committee  who  recommended 
the  passage,  was  that  if  there  was  any  relief  in 
this  direction,  if  at  this  session  there  should  be 
any  increase,  it  could  be  more  certainly  through 
the  passage  of  the  House  bill. 

Unfortunately  this  bill  has  been  detained 
until  the  last  days  of  the  session.  It  should 
have  been  earlier,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  I  admit;  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  on  this  side 
of  the  House  that  the  bill  was  not  promptly 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  this  body 
durini'  the  last  session.  Mv  friend  from  Dela- 
ware  [Mr.  Saulsbury]  says  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient information,  and  he  wants  still  further 
delay.  While  not  really  opposing  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  he  thinks  he  is  not  sulficiently 
informed,  whereas  the  committee  have  delayed, 
have  sought  all  the  information  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  obtained,  till  we  are  near  the  end  of  a 
Conirress,  and  no  further  information  can  be 
l)r()curcd. 

Wc  have  the  facts  and  figures   spread   out   in 


the  different  reports  which  have  been  presented. 
When  the  only  question  that  arises  is,  shall 
there  be  any  relief  of  this  kind ;  shall  there  be 
any  increase  of  pensions.^  My  friend  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Williams]  said  \eTy  properly, 
and  I  cordially  agree  with  him,  that  there  is  no 
animosity  on  his  part;  certainly  not.  It  will 
not  be  found,  because  he  and  other  gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  chamber  from  the  South 
have  voted  with  great  liberality  upon  pension 
bills  in  special  cases.  I  know  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  has  been  earnest  in  doing  that;  I 
know  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  have  special 
bills  passed  that  he  was  ready  to  vote  double 
pension,  as  in  the  case  of  General  Burnett,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  restrain  him  any  more  than 
it  was  the  Attornev-Cieneral  of  the  United 
States.  So,  of  course,  he  has  a  right  to  claim 
that  and  be  proud  of  it. 

The  Senator  says  that  pensions  were  not 
accorded  to  their  soldiers.  Certainly.  They 
niav  be  unfortunate;  and  I  will  sav  to  mv 
friend  that  had  the  Confederate  army  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  confederacy  in  the  South,  had 
they  planted  themselves  where  their  brave 
soldiers  sought  to  plant  them,  and  given  them 
an  independent  existence  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  I  ^^ay  to  him  and  to  his  friends  on 
that  side  of  the  chamber  that  such  confederate 
nation  would  never  have  suffered  a  confederate 
soldier  to  have  been  begging  for  bread  upon  the 
streets;  vou  never  would  have  suffered  the 
widow  or  orphan  children  of  those  who  fell,  to 
linger  through  life  without  shelter  and  subsist- 
ence.    You  would  never  have  allowed   a   crip- 
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pled  soldier  with  a  hand-organ  to  be  seeking  a 
precarious  subsistence  upon  the  streets  of  your 
cities.  While  this  misfortune  may  attach  to  the 
soldiers  to  which  my  friend  refers,  yet  the 
chances  of  war  were  taken,  and,  unfortunately 
for  them,  unfortunately  for  him  also;  yet  we 
have  a  right  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  portion 
of  the  United  States  that  was  successful  pledged 
to  those  who  entered  their  Armies  thev  would 
take  care  of  the  orphans  and  the  widows  of 
those  who  fell.  That  was  the  Nation^s  promise. 
The  Nation  promised  the  soldiers  when  they 
went  fr6m  their  homes  that  those  who  came 
back  crippled  and  maimed  should  be  protected 
and  saved  from  want  during  the  remnant  of 
their  days.  That  promise  which  the  Nation 
made  was  honestlv  made,  and  all  we  ask  is  that 
it  shall  be  faithfully  kept 

The  Nation  which  made  this  promise  exists 
to-day,  and  we  have  as  much  right  to  claim  this 
promise  shall  be  religiously  kept  as  the  faith  of 
this  Nation  which  was  pledged  to  our  public 
creditors.  It  will  not  do  for  gentlemen  on 
either  side  of  the  chamber  to  set  down  in 
figures,  in  dollars  and  cents,  what  it  will  cost  to 
do  justice  to  this  class  of  our  veteran  soldiers. 
You  did  not  do  it  when  we  were  in  the  strug- 
gles of  war.  You  stood  up  boldly  and  manfully 
here  and  in  every  corner  of  this  Nation,  and 
you  pledged  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar  to 
carrv  on  the  war.  We  did  it  here ;  we  did  it  at 
home.  This  Nation  understood  it;  the  people 
of  the  South  understood  it;  the  nations  of  the 
earth  understood  it;  and  when  the  proposition 
was  made  looking  toward  a  repudiation  of  a 
debt  which  saved  our  Nation,  which  was  looked 
upon  at  one  time  in  the  subjugation  and  defeat 
of  the  Southern  army  as  important  almost  as 
the  soldiery  upon  the  field,  and  when  attempt 
after  attempt  was  made  to  repudiate  that  debt, 
even  by  reducing  the  interest,  or  in  any  other 
way,  the  allegation  was  that  the  solemn  faith  of 
the  Nation  had  been  pledged.  The  solemn 
faith  of  the  Nation  had  been  no  more  pledged 


to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  than  it  had 
been  to  the  care  and  sustenance  of  the  families 
of  soldiers  who  might  have  fallen  on  the  iield, 
or  those  who  came  home  crippled  and  disabled 
from  the  war. 

We  have  a  right  now  to  ask  this,  because  in 
the  years  gone  by  they  needed  not  the  same 
care  as  now.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  from 
the  battle-fields  where  they  lost  limbs  or  in- 
curred disability.  Every  recurring  year  adds  to 
the  disability  and  makes  it  still  more  impossible 
for  them  to  sustain  themselves  by  the  drudgery 
of  labor.  We  promised  them  honorable  positions 
in  government  service.  We  have  not  kept  that 
faith,  although  we  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber 
and  our  administrations  have  had  the  power  to 
do  it.  That  pledge,  that  promise,  has  not  been 
kept.  They  have  been  turnea  away  from  the 
doors  of  our  departments  when  they  were  seek- 
ing positions  which  we  honestly  promised 
them. 

Take  the  list  of  the  employes  of  our  govern- 
ment to-day,  and  see  how  meager  is  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  received  a  part  of  the 
promise  of  this  nation,  that  after  the  war  was 
closed,  they  should  be  invited  in  to  fill  these 
places  and  occupy  these  seats.  Now  we  are 
called  on  to  fulfill  the  other  part  of  the  pledge. 
We  can  give  them  in  money  an  addition  to  the 
pittance  tliey  are  now  receiving,  so  that  they 
may  be  under  no  necessity  to  beg  for  bread. 
This  much  we  can  do,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
is  our  duty. 

Gentlemen  claim  it  will  cost  a  few  millions.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Delaware,  it  may 
cost  $5,000,000.  This  Congress  has  been  strug- 
gling in  both  branches  for  weeks  and  months 
to  see  how  they  could  relieve  an  over-taxed 
people,  an  over-flowing  Treasury,  by  reducing 
receipts  from  customs  and  internal-revenue 
duties. 

A  full  Treasury  has  been  the  source  of  temp- 
tation for  schemes  of  plunder,  and  the  result 
was  that  at  the  last  session  $20,000,000  was  gen- 
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CTOiwIj  appTOprfateJ  in  the  rircr  and  harbor 
Mil.  When  the  people  let  their  teal  of  con- 
demnation, CoofreM  turned  penitentlr  to  them 
and  Mid,  -We  «ai  do  ui  no  more;  we  will  re- 
move the  temptation ;  we  will  keep  iptmej  from 
Bowing  Into  the  Treaxuiy."  We  have  labored 
week  after  week  to  itop  this  inflow,  and  have 
not  (uctzeeded,  and  profaablT  ihall  noL  A* 
much  will  be  collected  from  impo«t  a«  has  been 
In  the  jreangone  bj.  Unfortunatelv.  the  mon- 
ey ttlll  Sowt  into  the  Treaiurv.  L^l  us 
make  an  effort  to  diitribute  it  where  it  ihould 
properly  go,  redeeming  the  nation's  pledge,  and 
bejrond  corrupting  influence- 
Mr.  Preaident,  it  will  not  do  for  u«  to  be  hig- 
gling at)out  the  few  million  dollar*  these  pen- 
sions will  cost.     With  lapse  of  vears  should  not 


Strange,  the  Committee  on  Nfilitari-  Affairs 
latelj-  reported  denj'ing  the  privilege  of  tents  to 
the  old  veterans  for  reunions.  The  soldiern  in 
some  localities  have  reunions  and  are  allowed 
the  use  of  the  government  tents.  At  la«l  these 
gentlemen  discover  it  is  expensive;  it  costs  a 
few  thousand  dollars  yeaiX'j  lor  repairs.  They 
say  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  twenlj'  years  after 
the  war,  "This  must  be  stopped;  it  it  costing 
some  money;  tents  are  injured."  Gentlemen 
fail  to  remember  the  fact  that  thC'e  tents  arc 
mildewing,  and  will  injure  more  by  mildew 
than  by  a  few  days  use. 

The  Military  Committee  seemed  to  have 
thoi^ht  this  privilege,  costing  the  government 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  must  be  denied  at  a  time 


abundant, 
n  die  biMitJu 


when  money  in  the  Treasury  i 
These  tent*  are  used  principally 
State*.  wher«  are  no  large  room*  for  as- 
sembling. You  deny  the  old  soldier*  the  eo- 
joymcnt  to  gather  around  their  camp-fires  aad 
live  over  the  yean  of  war.  and  if  the  piesent 
tariff  is  retained  on  lumber  it  will  be  beyond 
their  ability  to  build  barrkrks  for  temporary 
purposes. 

Why  now  deny  this  privilege.'  Anotlter 
twenty  years  from  the  war  and  this  vast  army 
of  veterans  will  answer  roll-call  and  gather  in 
reunions  with  the  patriots  who  have  gone  be- 
lt is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  pension  laws 
now  are  unjust.  Undoubtedly  they  are.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  there  is  improper  dis- 
crimination in  the  pension  laws;  as  certainly 
Ihey  are.  That  Is  no  reason  whr  there  should 
be  a  denial  of  justice  to  those  entitled.  You 
say  there  have  been  frauds,  frauds  in  the  last 
pension  act.  Certainly,  but  that  is  no  roaxm 
why  there  should  be  a  denial  of  justice.  There 
are  frauds  in  the  execution  of  all  laws,  and  there 
may  be  in  this. 

The  Senate  will  excuse  me  for  having  occu- 
pied so  much  time.  I  merely  wished  to  call  at- 
tention lo  the  fact  thai  this  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  whole  country  should 
be  willing  that  justice  be  done  a  class  of  soldiers 
in  the  war  who  have  become  almost  totally  dis- 
abled, whether  from  loss  of  limb  or  from  any 
equivalent  disability  which  renders  them  [lower- 
less  to  obtain  sustenance  during  life. 
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